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In  preparing  this  text-book  for  the  use  of  students  and  practitioners  of 
medicine,  I  have  endeavored  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  profession,  as 
they  have  appeared  to  me  after  a  considerable  experience  as  a  public  teacher 
of  human  physiology.  My  large  treatise  in  five  volimies  is  here  condensed, 
and  I  have  omitted  bibliographical  citations  and  matters  of  purely  historical 
interest.  Many  subjects,  which  were  considered  rather  elaborately  in  my 
larger  work,  are  here  presented  in  a  much  more  concise  form.  I  have 
added,  also,  numerous  illustrations,  which  I  hope  may  lighten  the  labors  of 
the  student.  A  few  of  these  are  original,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  has 
been  selected  from  reliable  authorities.  I  have  thought  it  not  without 
historical  interest  to  reproduce  exactly  some  of  the  classical  engravings 
from  the  works  of  great  discoverers,  such  as  illustrations  contained  in  the 
original  editions  of  Fabricius,  Harvey,  and  Asellius.  In  addition,  I  have 
reproduced  a  few  of  the  beautiful  miqroscopical  photographs  taken  at  the 
United  States  Army  Medical  Museum,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  J. 
Woodward,  to  whom  I  here  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments.  I  have 
also  to  thank  M.  Sappey  for  his  kindness  iii  furnishing  electrotypes  of  many 
of  the  superb  engravings  with  which  his  great  work  upon  anatomy  is  illus- 
trated. 

My  work  in  five  volumes  was  intended  as  a  book  of  reference,  which  I 
hope  wiU  continue  to  be  useful  to  those  who  desire  an  account  of  the  litera- 
ture of  physiology,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  science.  I 
have  always  endeavored,  in  public  teaching,  to  avoid  giving  undue  promi- 
nence to  points  in  which  I  might  myself  be  particularly  interested,  from 
having  made  them  subjects  of  special  study  or  of  original  research.    In  my 
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text-book,  I  have  carried  out  the  same  idea,  striving  to  teach,  systemati- 
cally and  with  uniform  emphasis,  what  students  of  medicine  are  expected 
to  leani  in  physiology,  and  avoiding  elaborate  discussions  of  subjects  not 
directly  connected  with  practical  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  While 
I  have  referred  to  my  original  observations  upon  the  location  of  the  sense 
of  want  of  air  in  the  general  system,  the  new  excretory  function  of  the 
liver,  the  function  of  glycogenosis,  the  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon 
the  elimination  of  urea,  etc.,  I  have  not  considered  these  subjects  with 
great  minuteness  and  have  generally  referred  the  reader,  to  monographs  for 
the  details  of  my  experiments. 

Finally,  in  presenting  this  work  to  the  medical  profession,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  an  expression  of  my  acknowledgments  to  the  publishers,  who 
have  spared  nothing  in  carrying  out  my  views  and  have  devoted  special 
pains  to  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  illustrations. 

Nbw  Yobk,  No^emlheTy  1875. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  BLOOD, 

Oenenl  conaidentionft— TnnsftisioD— <2iuuitit7  of  blood~Q«nenl  characters  of  the  blood— Blood-eoipxi8cle§-~ 
Denelopinent  of  the  blood-corpoBclee — Leacocytes— Deyelopment  of  leaoooytea— Oompoaitlon  of  the  red  oor- 
IMiflclM--0]obiiIiae— Haemafplobine— Analyals  of  the  blood>-CI<»DpoBlt}oti  of  the  blood-plaama— I&organio  ptin- 
c^as-OigBDlc  aaUne  prIiiclpIeB— Orgaoio  non-nltrogenlaed  prinoiplos— {Saritaibeatttloua  mattetra--Organie  nitro- 
fsaixed  prlnoiplaa— Ptesmine,  fibrin,  metalbomen,  and  aerine— Feptoooth-Coloring  DMtter^—Coagnlaftlon  of  the 
blood— CLaraeters  of  the  clot— Characters  of  the  serom— Circamstaaoea  wUch  modify  coa^rnhrtioD— Coognlatloii 
of  the  blood  in  the  oisaniam— Spontaneons  anrest  of  h«morrhage>-€aiue  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood--8o- 
csUed  fibrin-lhctors— Paraglobnline,  or  flbrinophwtfc  matter— Fibrlnogeo. 

Fbom  the  earliest  periods  in  the  historjr  of  physiology,  the  importance  of  the  blood 
has  been  recognized ;  and,  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  thk  great  nutritive  fluid  has 
b€6Q  shown  to  be  more  and  more  intimately  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  animal 
life.  It  is  now  known  to  be  the  most  abundant  aAd  highly  organized  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  providing  materials  for  the  regeneration  of  all  parts,  without  exception,  receiving 
the  products  of  their  waste  and  conveying  them  to  proper  organs,  by  which  they  are 
removed  from  the  system.  These  processes  require,  on  the  one  hand,  constant  regen- 
eration of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  blood,  and,  on  the  other,  its  constant  purifi- 
cation by  the  removal  of  effete  matters. 

Those  tissues  in  which  the  processes  of  nutrition  are  active  are  supplied  with  blood 
by  vessels;  but  some,  less  highly  organized,  like  the  epidermis,  hair,  cartilage,  etc., 
which  are  called  eztra-vasoular  because  they  are  not  penetrated  by  vessels,  are  none  the 
less  dependent  upon  the  blood,  as  they  imbibe  nutritive  material  from  the  blood  of  ad- 
jacent parts. 

The  importance  of  the  blood  in  the  processes  of  nutrition  is  evident ;  and,  in  animals 
in  which  nutrition  is  active,  death  is  the  immediate  result  of  its  abstraction  in  large 
qoantity.  Its  importance  to  life  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  the 
inferior  animals.  If  we  take  a  small  dog,  introduce  a  canula  through  the  right  jugular 
rein  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  adapt  to  it  a  syringe,  and  suddenly  withdraw  a  great 
part  of  the  blood  from  the  circulation,  immediate  suspension  of  all  the  so-called  vital 
processes  is  the  result.  If  we  then  return  the  blood  to  the  system,  the  animal  is  as  sud- 
denly revived.  To  perform  this  experiment  satisfactorily,  we  must  accurately  adjust  the 
capacity  of  the  syringe  to  the  size  of  the  animal. 

Oertain  causes,  one  of  which  is  diminution  in  the  force  of  the  hearths  action  after 
copious  hemorrhage,  prevent  the  escape  of  all  the  blood  from  the  body,  even  after 
division  of  the  largest  arteries;  but,  after  the  arrest  of  the  functions  which  follows 
copious  discharges  of  this  fluid,  life  may  be  restored  by  iigecting  into  the  vessels 
tike  same  blood  or  the  fresh  blood  of  another  animal.  This  observation,  which  was  first 
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made  on  the  inferior  animals,  has  been  applied  to  the  human  subject;  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that,  in  patients  sinking  under  hsamorrhage,  the  introduction  of  even  a  few 
ounces  of  fresh  blood  may  restore  the  fanctiona  for  a  time,  and  sometimes  permanently. 
The  operation  of  transfasion,  which  consists  in  the  introduction  of  the  blood  of  one  indi- 
vidual  into  the  vessels  of  another,  was  performed  upon  animals  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  soon  after  attempted  in  the  human  subject.  So  great  was 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  regarded  these  experiments,  that  it  was  thought  pos- 
sible even  to  effect  a  renewal  of  youth  by  the  introduction  of  young  blood  into  tiie  veins 
of  old  persons ;  and  it  was  also  proposed  to  cure  certain  diseases,  such  as  insanity,  by 
actual  renewal  of  the  circulating  fluid.  These  ideas  were  not  without  apparent  foun- 
dation. It  was  stated,  in  1667,  that  a  dog,  old  and  deaf,  had  his  hearing  improved  and 
was  apparently  rejuvenated  by  transfusion  of  blood  from  a  young  animal.  A  year  later, 
Denys  and  Emmerets  published  a  case  of  a  maniac  who  was  restored  to  health  by  the 
transfusion  of  eight  ounces  of  blood  from  a  calf;  and  another  case  was  reported  of  a 
man  who  was  cured  of  leprosy  by  the  same  means.  But  the  case  of  insanity,  which  was 
apparently  cured,  suffered  a  relapse,  and  the  patient  died  during  a  third  attempt  at 
transfusion.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  extravagant  expectations  were 
not  realized.  In  fact,  some  operations  were  followed  by  such  (Usastrous  consequences, 
tliat  the  practice  was  forbidden  by  law  in  Paris  in  1668,  and  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

Transfusion,  with  more  reasonable  applications,  was  revived  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  (1818)  by  Blundell,  who,  with  others,  demonstrated  its  occasional  efficacy  in 
desperate  haemorrhage  and  in  the  last  stages  of  some  diseases,  especially  cholera.  There 
are  now  quite  a  number  of  cases  on  record  where  life  has  been  saved  by  this  means ;  and 
oftentimes,  when  the  result  has  not  been  so  happy,  the  fatal  event  has  been  consider- 
ably delayed. 

Numerous  experiments  on  transfusion  in  animals  have  been  performed,  with  very 
interesting  results.  Pr6vost  and  Dumas  have  shown  that,  while  an  animal  may  be 
restored  after  hiemorrhage  by  the  transfusion  of  defibrinated  blood,  no  such  effect  fol- 
lows the  introduction  of  the  serum ;  showing  that  the  vivifying  influence  in  all  prob- 
ability resides  in  the  corpuscles.  Brown-S^quard  has  shown  that,  in  parts  detached 
from  the  body,  after  nervous  and  muscular  irritability  have  disappeared,  these  properties 
may  be  restored  for  a  time  by  the  injection  of  fresh  blood.  He  also  made  a  curious  ex- 
periment in  which  blood  was  passed  from  a  living  dog  into  the  carotid  of  a  dog  just  dead 
from  peritonitis.  The  animal  was  so  far  revived  by  this  operation  as  to  sustain  himself 
on  his  feet,  wag  his  tail,  etc.,  and  died  a  second  time,  twelve  and  a  half  hours  after.  In 
this  experiment,  insufflation  was  employed  in  addition  to  the  transfusion. 

It  may  be  considered  established  that,  in  animals,  after  hasmorrhage,  life  may  be 
restored  by  injecting  the  blood,  defibrinated  or  not,  provided  it  be  introduced  slowly, 
without  admixture  with  air,  and  not  in  too  great  quantity.  In  the  human  subject,  es- 
pecially after  hssmorrhage,  the  vital  processes  are  sometimes  restored  by  careful  trans- 
fusion of  human  blood,  with  the  above  precautions ;  remembering  that  a  very  small  quan- 
tity, three  or  four  ounces,  will  sometimes  be  sufficient. 

Quantity  of  Blood, — ^The  determination  of  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  contained  in 
the  body  is  a  question  of  great  interest,  and  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists, without,  however,  any  absolutely-definite  results.  Among  those  who  have  ex- 
peri  *nented  on  this  point,  may  be  mentioned  AUen-Moulins,  Herbst,  Fried.  HoffmauD, 
Valentin,  Blake,  Lehmann  and  Weber,  and  Yierordt.  The  fact  that  l^e  labors  of  these 
eminent  observers  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful  in  determining  definitely  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  blood  shows  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  the  question  can 
be  entirely  settled.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  blood  is  not  discharged 
from  the  body  on  division  of  the  largest  vessels,  as  after  decapitation ;  and  no  perfectly- 
accurate  means  have  been  devised  for  estimating  the  quantity  which  remains  in  the 
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ts^  yessels.  The  estimates  of  experimenters  present  the  following  wide  differences :  Allen- 
aiil  Moolins,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  stndy  this  question,  estimated  the  quantity  of  blood 
at  one-twentieth  the  weight  of  the  entire  body.  The  estimate  of  Herbst  was  a  little 
higher.  Hoffmann  estimated  the  quantity-  at  one-fifth  the  weight  of  the  body.  These 
observers  estimated  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  system  after  opening  the  vessels,  by 
mere  coi^jecture.  Valentin  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
i'  4  experiment.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  the  following  process :  lie  took  first  a  small 
k*:.  quantity  of  blood  from  an  animal  for  purposes  of  comparison ;  then  he  iigected  into  the 
vessels  a  known  quantity  of  a  saline  solution,  and,  taking  another  specimen  of  blood  some 
time  after,  he  ascertained  by  evaporation  the  proportion  of  water  which  it  contained, 
cdif  and  compared  with  the  proportion  in  the  first  specimen.  He  reasoned  that  the  excess  of 
water  in  the  second  specimen  over  the  first  would  give  the  proportion  of  the  water  intro- 
duced to  the  whole  mass  of  blood ;  and,  as  the  entire  quantity  of  water  introduced  was 
known,  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  could  be  deduced  therefrom.  Suppose,  for  example, 
i^  that  the  excess  of  water  in  the  second  specimen  should  be  one  part  to  ten  of  the  blood, 
it  would  show  that  one  part  of  water  had  been  mixed  with  ten  of  the  blood;  and,  if 
Tf  we  had  iigected  in  all  ^vq  ounces  of  water,  we  should  have  the  whole  quantity  of  blood 
ten  times  that,  or  fifty  ounces.  This  method,  howeyer,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is 
impossible  to  take  note  of  the  processes  of  imbibition  and  exhalation  which  are  con- 
stantly in  operation. 

The  following  process,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  one  least  open  to  sources  of  error,  was 
employed  by  Lehmann  and  Weber,  and  applied  directly  to  the  human  subject,  in  the 
case  of  two  decapitated  criminals:  These  observers  estimated  the  blood  remaining  in 
the  body  after  decapitation,  by  injecting  the  vessels  with  water  until  it  came  through 
nearly  colorless.  The  liquid  was  carefully  collected,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry 
residue  was  assumed  to  represent  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  the  proportion  of  dry 
residue  to  a  definite  quantity  of  blood  having  been  previously  ascertained.  If  we  could 
be  certain  that  only  the  solid  matter  of  the  blood  wa^  thus  removed,  such  an  estimate 
would  be  tolerably  accurate.  As  it  is,  we  may  consider  it  as  approximating  very  nearly 
to  the  truth.     We  quote  the  following  account  of  these  observations : 

"My  friend,  Ed.  Weber,  determined,  with  my  cooperation,  the  weights  of  two  crimi- 
nals both  before  and  after  their  decapitation.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  escaped 
from  the  body  was  determined  in  the  following  manner :  Water  was  injected  into  the 
▼easels  of  the  trunk  and  head,  until  the  fluid  escaping  from  the  veins  had  only  a  pale-red 
or  yellow  color ;  the  quantity  of  the  blood  remaining  in  the  body  was  then  calculated, 
by  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  solid  residue  of  this  pale-red  aqueous  fluid,  and 
that  of  the  blood  which  first  escaped.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  subjoin  the  results 
yielded  by  one  of  the  experiments.  The  living  body  of  one  of  the  criminals  weighed 
60,140  grammes  (182 '7  pounds),  and  the  same  body  after  decapitation,  54,600  grammes; 
consequently,  5,540  grammes  of  blood  had  escaped  28*560  grammes  of  this  blood 
yielded  6*36  grammes  of  solid  residue ;  60*5  grammes  of  sanguineous  water  collected 
after  the  ii^jection,  contained  8*724  grammes  of  solid  substances ;  6,050  grammcfi  of  the 
sanguineous  water  that  returned  from  the  veins  were  collected,  and  these  contained 
37*24  grammes  of  solid  residue,  which  corresponds  to  1,980  grammes  of  blood ;  conse- 
quently, the  hody  contained  7,520  grammes  (16*59  pounds),  5,540  escaping  in  the  act  of 
decapitation,  and  1,980  remaining  in  the  body ;  hence,  the  weight  of  the  whole  blood 
was  to  that  of  the  body  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  8.  The  other  experiment  yielded  a 
precisely  similar  result. 

'*  It  oannot  be  assumed  that  such  experiments  as  these  possess  extreme  accuracy,  but 
they  appear  to  have  the  advantage  of  giving  in  this  manner  the  minimum  of  the  blood 
contained  in  the  body  of  an  adult  man ;  for  although  some  solid  substances,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  hlood,  may  be  taken  up  by  the  water  from  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs  per- 
meated with  capillary  vessels,  the  excess  thus  obtained  is  so  completely  counteracted  by 
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the  deficiency  caused  by  the  retention  of  some  blood  in  the  oapfllArieB,  and  in  part  by 
transudation,  that  our  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  haman  body 
may  be  considered  as  slightly  below  the  actual  quantity.^' 

The  process  just  described  gives  the  most  accurate  idea  of  the  probable  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  human  body;  and,  although  more  recent  investigations  have  been  made 
iip<m  the  lower  animals,  by  different  methods,  they  are  all  more  or  less  open  to  objec- 
tion. We  may  assume,  then,  that,  in  a  person  of  ordinary  muscular  and  adipose  devel- 
opment, the  proportion  of  blood  to  the  weight  of  the  body  is  about  one  to  eight,  the 
entire  quantity  of  blood  in  the.  body  being  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  pounds.  The  relative 
quantity  of  blood  is  said  to  be  less  in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult,  and  to  be  diminished 
in  old  age.  It  has  been  found,  also,  in  observations  on  the  inferior  animals,  to  be  greater 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

Prolonged  abstinence  from  food,  except  when  large  quantities  of  liquid  are  ingested, 
has  a  notable  effect  in  diminishing  the  mass  of  blood,  as  indicated  by  the  small  quantity 
which  can  be  removed  from  the  body,  under  these  circumstances,  with  impunity ;  and  it 
has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  is  considerably 
increased  during  digestion.  Bernard  drew  from  a  rabbit  weighing  about  two  and  a  half 
pounds,  during  digestion,  over  ten  and  a  half  ounces  of  blood  without  producing  death ; 
while  he  found  that  the  removal  of  half  that  quantity  from  an  animal  of  the  same  size, 
fasting,  was  followed  by  death.  Wrisberg  has  reported  a  case  of  a  female  criminal,  very 
plethoric,  from  whom  twenty-one  ponnds,  seven  and  three-quarters  ounces  of  blood 
flowed  after  decapitation.  As  the  relations  of  the  quantity  of  blood  to  the  digestive 
function  are  so  important,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  conditions  of  the  system  in  this 
respect  were  not  noted  in  the  observations  of  Lehmann  and  Weber.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  considerably  increased  during  digestion ; 
but  as  regards  the  extent  of  this  increase,  we  cannot  form  any  very  definite  idea.  It  is 
only  shown  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  effects  of  hesmorrhage  in  animals, 
during  digestion  and  fasting. 

General  Characters  of  the  Blood. 

Opacity . — The  opacity  of  the  blood  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  homogene- 
ous fluid,  but  is  composed  of  two  distinct  elements,  a  clear  plasma  and  corpuscles,  which 
are  both  nearly  transparent,  but  which  have  a  different  refractive  power.  If  both  of  these 
elements  had  the  same  refractive  power,  the  mixture  would  present  no  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  light ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  rays,  which  are  refracted  in  passing  from  the  air 
to  the  plasma,  are  again  refracted  when  they  enter  the  corpuscles,  and  again,  when 
they  pass  froni  the  corpuscles  to  the  plasma,  so  that  they  are  lost,  even  in  a  thin  layer 
of  the  fluid.  This  loss  of  light  in  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two  transparent  liquids  of 
unequal  refractive  power  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  simple  experiment :  If 
to  a  little  chloroform  colored  red,  clear  water  be  added  in  a  test-tube,  these  liquids  re- 
main distinct  from  each  other,  and  both  are  transparent ;  but  if  we  agitate  them  vio- 
lently, the  chloroform  is  temporarily  subdivided  into  globules  and  mixed  with  the  water; 
and,  as  they  refract  light  differently,  the  mixture  is  opaque. 

Odor^  Taste^  Reaeticm^  and  Specific  Gravity. — The  blood  has  a  faint  but  characteristic 
odor.  This  may  be  developed  so  as  to  be  very  distinct  by  tlie  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  when  an  odor  peculiar  to  the  animal  from  which  the  blood  has  been 
taken  becomes  very  marked. 

The  taste  of  the  blood  is  faintly  saline,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
proportion,  three  or  four  parts  per  thousand,  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  plasma. 

The  reaction  of  the  blood  is  always  distinctly  alkaline.  According  to  Zuntz,  the 
alkalinity  diminishes  rapidly  after  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  vessels.  The  alkaline 
reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  basic  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda  in  the  plasma. 

The  specific  gravity  of  deflbrinated  blood  is  from  1052  to  1057  (Robin),  being  some- 
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what  less  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.    Its  density  varies  greatly  under  different  con- 
ditions of  digestion. 

Temperature. — The  temperature  of  the  blood  is  generally  given  as  from  98°  to  100° 
Fahr. ;  but  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  it  varies  considerably  in  different  parts 
of  the  circulatory  systsm,  independently  of  exposure  to  the  refrigerating  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.  By  the  use  of  very  delicate  registering  thermometers,  Bernard  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  temperature  in  various 
parts  of  the  circulatory  system  iu  dogs  and  sheep : 

1.  The  blood  is  warmer  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart. 

2.  It  is  warmer  in  the  arteries  than  in  the  veins,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

3.  It  is  generally  warmer  in  the  portal  vein  than  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  indepen- 
dently of  the  digestive  act. 

4.  It  is  constantly  warmer  in  the  hepatic  than  in  the  portal  veins. 

He  found  the  highest  temperature  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  where  it  ranged 
from  101°  to  107°.    In  the  aorta,  it  ranged  from  99°  to  106°. 

We  may  assume,  theu,  in  general  terms,  that  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the 
deeper  vessels  is  from  100^  to  107^  Fahrenheit. 

Color  of  the  Blood, — ^The  color  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  corpuscles.  In  the  arterial 
system  it  is  uniformly  red.  In  the  veius  it  is  generally  dark  blue  and  sometimes  almost 
black.  This  difference  in  color  between  the  blood  in  the  arterial  and  in  the  venous  sys- 
tem was  a  matter  of  controversy  at  the  time  of  Harvey.  By  the  discoverer  of  the  cir- 
culation, the  difference,  which  is  now  universally  known  and  admitted  as  regards  most 
of  the  veins,  was  supposed  to  be  merely  accidental  and  dependent  on  external  causes. 
Fifty  years  later.  Lower  demonstrated  the  change  of  color  in  the  blood  as  it  passes 
through  the  lungs,  and  associated  it  with  the  true  cause ;  viz.,  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 
The  color  in  the  veins,  however,  is  not  constant.  Many  years  ago,  John  Hunter  ob- 
served, in  a  case  of  syncope,  that  the  blood  drawn  by  venesection  was  bright  red ;  and 
more  recently,  Bernard  has  demonstrated  that,  in  some  veins,  the  blood  is  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  red  as  in  the  arterial  system.  The  color  of  the  venous  blood  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  organ  or  part  from  which  it  is  returned.  The  red  color  was  first  no- 
ticed by  Bernard  in  the  renal  veins,  where  it  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  black 
blood  in  the  vena  cava.  He  afterward  observed  that  the  redness  only  existed  during  the 
functional  activity  of  the  kidneys ;  and  when,  from  any  cause,  the  secretion  of  urine 
was  arrested,  the  blood  became  dark.  He  was  led,  from  this  observation,  to  examine 
the  venous  blood  from  other  glands ;  and,  directing  his  attention  to  those  which  he  was 
able  to  examine  during  their  functional  activity,  particularly  the  salivary  glands,  he  found 
the  blood  red  in  the  veins  during  secretion,  but  becoming  dark  as  soon  as  secretion  was 
arrested.  These  observations  may  be  easily  verified  by  opening  the  abdomen  of  a  living 
animal,  exposing  the  renal  veins,  and  introducing  a  canula  into  the  ureter,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  note  the  flow  or  arrest  of  the  urine.  So  long  as  the  urine  continues  to  flow, 
the. blood  in  these  vessels  is  bright  red ;  but  when  secretion  becomes  arrested,  as  it  soon 
does  after  exposure  of  the  organs,  it  presents  no  difference  from  the  blood  in  the 
vena  cava.  In  the  submaxillary  gland,  by  the  galvanization  of  a  certain  nerve  which  he 
calls  the  motor  nerve  of  the  gland,  Bernard  has  been  able  to  produce  secretion,  and,  by 
the  galvanization  of  another  nerve,  to  arrest  it ;  in  this  way  changing  at  will  the  color 
of  the  blood  in  the  vein.  It  has  been  found  by  the  same  observer  that  division  of  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck,  which  dilates  the  vessels  and  increases  the  supply  of  blood  to 
one  side  of  the  head,  produces  a  red  color  of  the  blood  in  the  jugular.  He  has  also 
found  that  paralysis  of  a  member  by  division  of  the  nerve  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
blood  returning  by  the  veins. 

The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  evident  when  we  reflect  upon  the  reasons  why  the 
blood  is  red  in  the  arteries  and  dark  in  the  veins.  Its  color  depends  upon  the  corpus- 
des ;  and  as  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  it  loses  carbonic  acid  and  gains  oxygen, 
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changing  from  black  to  red.  In  its  passage  Ifhrongh  tlie  capillaries  of  the  system,  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  nntrition,  it  loses  oxygen  and  gains  carbonic  acid,  changing  from 
red  to  black.  During  the  intervals  of  secretion,  the  glands  receive  just  enough  blood 
for  their  nutrition,  and  the  ordinary  interchange  of  gases  takes  place,  with  the  con- 
sequent change  of  color ;  bat,  during  their  functional  activity,  the  blood  is  supplied 
in  greatly-increased  quantity,  in  order  to  furnish  the  watery  elements  of  the  secretions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  lose  oxygen  and  gain  carbonic  acid  in  any  great 
quantity,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  analysis,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
marked  change  in  color.  When  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  are  divided,  the  vessels 
going  to  the  part  are  dilated,  and  the  supply  of  blood  is  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  certain  proportion  passes  through  without  parting  with  its  oxygen  (a  fact  which 
has  also  been  demonstrated  by  analysis),  and  consequently  it  retains  its  red  color.  The 
explanation  in  cases  of  syncope  is  probably  the  same,  although  this  is  merely  a  suppo- 
sition. Even  during  secretion,  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  tho 
gland,  which,  according  to  Bernard,  is  carried  off  in  solution  in  the  secreted  fluid. 

It  may  be  stated,  then,  in  general  terms,  that  the  color  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is 
bright  red ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  veins,  like  the  cutaneous  or  muscular,  it  is  dark  blue, 
almost  black.  It  is  red  in  the  veins  coming  from  glands  during  secretion,  and  dark  during 
the  intervals  of  secretion. 

• 

Anatomical  Elements  of  the  Blood. 

In  1661,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  Malpighi,  in  examining  the  blood  of  the  hedgehog, 
with  the  imperfect  lenses  at  his  command,  discovered  little  floating  particles  which  be 
mistook  for  granules  of  fat,  but  which  were  the  blood-corpuscles.  He  did  not  extend  his 
observations  in  this  direction;  but,  a  few  years  later  (1678),  Leeuwenhoek,  by  the  aid 
of  simple  lenses  of  his  own  construction,  ranging  in  magnifying  power  from  forty  to  one  %^ 
hundred  and  sixty  diameters,  first  saw  the  corpuscles  of  human  blood,  which  he  minutely- 
described  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  1674.  To  Leeuwen- 
hoek is  generally  ascribed  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  blood -corpuscles.*  About  a 
century  later,  William  Hewson  described  another  kind  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  which 
are  much  less  abundant  than  the  red,  and  which  are  now  known  under  the  name  of  white 
globules,  or,  as  they  have  been  called  by  Robin,  leucocytes. 

Without  following  the  progress  of  microscopical  investigations  into  the  constitution 
of  the  blood,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  now  known  to  be  composed  of  a  clear  fluid,  the 
plasma,  or  liquor  sanguinis,  holding  certain  corpuscles  in  suspension.  These  corpuscles 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Red  corpuscles;  by  far  the  most  abundant,  constituting  a  little  less  than  one-half 
of  the  mass  of  blood. 

2.  Leucocytes,  or  white  corpuscles ;  much  less  abundant,  existing  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  several  hundred  red  corpuscles. 

8.  Granules ;  exceedingly  minute,  called,  by  Milne-Edwards,  globulins,  and,  by  KOlli- 
ker,  elementary  granules.  These  are  few  in  number,  and  are  probably  fatty  particles 
from  the  chyle.    They  are  to  be  regarded  as  accidental  constituents  of  the  blood. 

Red  Corpuscles.— HheBQ  little  bodies  give  to  the  blood  its  red  color  and  its  opacity. 
They  are  true,  organized  structures,  containing  organic  nitrogonized  and  inorganic  ele- 
ments molecularly  united,  and,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  a  little  fatty  matter  j 
in  union  with  the  organic  principles.    They  constitute  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  mass              I 

»  Some  wrtters  give  the  credit  of  the  dtooovery  of  the  blood-ccnmicles  to  BwEmmerdam.  In  1C58,  Swammcrdam 
studied  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  ftog  and  described  them  very  accurately;  but  his  researches  were  not  published 
untU  1788,  a  number  of  years  after  his  death.  In  questions  of  priority,  It  Is  usual  to  date  discoveries  ttom  the  tlmo 
of  their  first  publication. 
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of  blood,  und,  scoording  to  the  observations «f  all  who  have  investigated  this  Bnl(ject,  are 
more  abandant  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

The  form  of  the  blood -oorpnBcles  is  pecnliar.  They  are  flattened,  biconcave,  oironlar 
diaks,  with  a  thtokneas  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  their  diameter.  Their  edges 
are  roonded,  and  the  thin,  ceotral  portion 
occupies  about  one-half  of  their  diameter. 
Their  consistence  is  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  plasms.  They  are  verj  elastic, 
and,  if  deformed  by  preaaare,  immediatelv 
resume  their  original  6b^>e  when  the  press- 
ore  is  removed.  Their  specific  gravity  is 
from  1088  to  llOS,  considerably  greater 
than  the  apecifle  gravity  of  the  plasma, 
which  is  about  1028.    (Robin.) 

When  the  blood  has  been  drawn  from 
the  vessels  and  coagalates  slowly,  the  great- 
er dentdty  uf  the  red  corposclea  canses  them 
to  gravitate  to  the  lower  portions  of  the 
clot,  leaving  the  white  corpaacles  and  flbrin 
at  the  snrface.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
"  bnflTy-coat "  mentioned  by  some  writers,  j 
If  coagolation  be  prevented  by  the  addition 

I  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda. 


B,  1. — &anfin  blood -eorptueiM ;  i 
eteri.    fy ■■-■ ■■  '-'— 


>om  aj>bol«gnoli  ta 
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there  is  quite  a  marked  gravitation  of  red  corpuscles  after  standing  for  some  hours. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  blood-corpuscles  gives  them  a  very  obaracteristio  appearance 
ouder  the  microscope.  Examined  with  a  magni^ng  power  of  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  diameters,  those  which  present  their  fiat  Burfsces  have  a  shaded  centre  when  the 
edges  are  exactly  in  focns.  This  appenrance  was  formerly  supposed  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  nucleus  having  a  couatitntion  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  corpuscle. 
It  is  now  understood  to  be  an  optical  effect,  the  result  of  the  form  of  the  corpuscles ;  their 
biconcavity  rendering  it  impossible  for  thecentre  and  edges  to  be  exactly  in  focus  at  the 
same  instant,  so  that,  when  the  edges  are  in  focus,  the  centre  is  dark,  and,  when  the  cen- 
tre is  bright,  the  edges  are  shaded. 

As  the  blood-corpnscles  are  exomiDed 
by  the  microscope  by  transmitted  light, 
they  are  nearly  transparent  and  of  a  pale- 
amber  color.  It  is  only  when  they  are  col- 
lected in  masses  that  they  present  the  red 
tint  characteristic  of  blood  as  it  appears 
to  the  naked  eye.  This  yellow  or  amber 
tint  is  quite  characteristic.  A  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  color  may  he  obtained  by  large- 
ly diluting  blood  in  a  test-tube  and  holding 
it  between  the  eye  and  the  light. 

In  examining  blood  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  corpnscleB  are  seen  in  many 
different  positious ;  some  flat,  some  on 
their  edges,  etc.  This  assists  ns  in  recog- 
nizing  their  peculiar  form. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  blood-  l 
corpuscles  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
arrange  themselves  in  rows  like  rouleaux  of  coin.    This  appearance  has  attracted  umver- 
sal  attention,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  not  satisfactorily  explained.    Robin,  however,  has 
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given  what  seems  to  be  the  true  explanation.  He  has  shown  that,  shoiilj  after  removal 
from  the  vessels,  there  exudes  from  the  corpuscles  an  adhesive  substance  which  smeara 
their  surface  and  causes  them  to  stick  together.  Of  course  the  tendency  is  to  adhere  by 
their  flat  surfaces.  In  examining  a  specimen  of  blood  under  the  microscope,  the  presence 
of  this  adhesive  exudation  may  be  demonstrated  by  employing  firm  and  gradual  pressure 
on  the  glass  cover,  when  the  adherent  corpuscles  may  be  separated,  in  some  instances, 
and,  with  oblique  light,  we  can  see  a  little  transparent  filament  between  them,  which 
draws  them  together,  as  it  were,  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  This  phenomenon  is  due 
to  a  post-mortem  change ;  but  it  occurs  so  soon,  that  it  presents  itself  in  nearly  every 
specimen  of  fresh  blood,  and  is  therefore  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  normal  char- 
acters of  the  blood-corpuscles. 


Dimenaions. — The  diameter  of  the  blood-corpuscles  has  a  more  than  ordinary  anatom- 
ical interest ;  for,  varying  perhaps  less  in  size,  than  other  anatomical  elements,  they  are 
often  taken  as  the  standard  by  which  we  form  an  idea  of  the  size  of  other  microscopic 
objects.  The  diameter  usually  given  is  j-^  of  an  inch.  The  exact  measurement  given 
by  Robin  is  .0078  of  a  millimetre,  or  ^^  of  an  inch.  It  is  stated  by  some  authors  that 
the  size  of  the  corpuscles  is  very  variable,  even  in  a  single  specimen  of  blood.  We  have 
repeatedly  measured  them  and  found  a  diameter  of  j^^  of  an  inch.  Very  few  are  to 
be  found  which  vary  from  this  measurement.  KdUiker,  who  gives  their  average  diame- 
ter as  tV^  of  an  inch,  states  that  **at  least  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  corpuscles 
are  of  the  same  size." 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles  without  a  notice  of  the 
measurements  in  the  blood  of  different  animals.  This  point  is  interesting,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  often  an  important  question  to  determine  whether  a  given  specimen  of  blood  be 
from  the  human  subject  or  from  one  of  the  inferior  animals.  Comparative  measurements 
also  have  an  interest  on  account  of  a  relation  which  seems  to  exist  in  the  animal  scale 
between  the  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  muscular  activity.  In  all  the  mammalia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  camel  and  llama,  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  oval,  the  blood 
has  nearly  the  same  anatomical  characters  as  in  the  human  subject.  In  only  two  animals, 
the  elephant  and  sloth,  are  the  red  corpuscles  larger  than  in  man ;  in  all  others,  they  are 
smaller,  or  of  nearly  the  same  diameter.    By  reference  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that, 

in  some  animals,  the  corpuscles  are  very  much 
smaller  than  in  man ;  and,  by  accurate  mea»- 
urements,  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  their 
blood  from  the  blood  of  the  human  subject. 
But,  in  forming  an  opinion  on  this  subject, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  some 
variation  in  the  size  of  the  corpuscles  of  the 
same  animal.  We  can  easily  distinguish  the 
blood  of  the  human  subject,  or  of  the  mam- 
mals generally,  from  that  of  birds,  fishes,  or 
reptiles ;  for,  in  these  classes  of  animals,  the 
corpuscles  are  oval  and  contain  a  granular 
nucleus. 

Milne-Edwards  has  attempted  to  show, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  diameter  of  the 
blood-corpuscles   in  different   species,  that 

Fm.  S.^Slcod-car2uscleB<irtfis/^;  maffni^m   ^^^^^  "^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^S®  ^atio  to  the  mus- 

diamaiers.    (From  a  photograph  taken  at  the   cular  activity  of  the  animal.  Reference  to  the 

United  States  Army  Medical  Miuemn.)  .   , ,        .11     i  "      ^i     -  .!_•        t  ^.       ••    u  j 

table  will  show  that  this  relation  holds  good 
to  some  extent,  while  there  certainly  exists  none  between  the  size  of  the  corpuscles  and 
the  size  of  the  animal.    In  deer,  animals  remarkable  for  muscular  activity,  the  corpuscles 
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are  very  small,  j^j^  of  an  inch ;  while  in  the  sloth  they  are  ^r^^,  and  in  the  ape,  which 
is  oomparatiyely  inactive,  y^.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  dog,  which  is  qaite 
active,  we  have  a  corpuscle  of  ^^Vv  ^^  <^  ^^<^^)  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  which  is  certainly  not  so 
ao^ve,  the  diameter  of  the  corpnscle  is  ^^i^^  of  an  inch.  Although  this  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  blood-corpnsdes  and  muscular  activity  is  not  invariable,  it  is  certain  that, 
the  higher  we  go  in  the  great  classes  of  animals,  the  smaller  are  the  blood-corpuscles ; 
the  largest  being  found  in  the  lowest  orders  of  reptiles,  and  the  smallest,  in  the  mam- 
malia. The  blood  of  the  invertebrates,  with  a  few  exceptions,  contains  no  colored  cor- 
puscles. 

Table  of  Measurements  of  Med  Corpuscles, 

This  table  is  taken  from  the  table  of  Mr.  Gulliver,  published  in  the  Sydenham  edition  of  Hewson^s 
Works,  page  287.  Nearly  five  hundred  measurements  were  made  by  Mr.  Gulliver ;  and  of  these, 
one  hundred  of  the  most  important  have  been  selected.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  diameter  of 
the  human  blood-i^rpuscle  is  greater  than  that  generally  given.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
these  measurements  are  mere  approximations ;  but  they  are  useful,  as  showing  the  relations  of  the 
corpuscles  in  different  animals,  and  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  blood  of  the  human  subject  from 
that  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  measurem^its  are  all  given  in  fractions  of  an  English 
inch ;  and,  in  making  the  selections,  the  common  names  ojf  the  animals  have  been  substituted  for 
the  technical  names  given  in  the  original 

Mammals. 

Corpu^des  Circular, 

Diamoter.  Dfaunetflr. 

Man, Wffir  Weasel, j^^ 

Chimpanzee, -jj^j  Polecat, f^ 

Ourang-outang, jA?  Otter, jaVi 

Black  monkey, 7^  Seal, tAt 

Red  monkey,       .                         .        .  -j^  Porpoise, TaW 

Cape  baboon, a«V?  Whale, ^rfgr 

Brown  baboon, j-;tTJ  Bog, 4  Au 

Dog-faced  baboon, -gi^  Indian  elephant, yhj 

Lazy  monkey, ir^gr  Indian  rhinoceros, ^rrVr 

Bat, ttVt  Borse, tbW 

Long-eared  bat, ^^  Ass, xjhns 

Mole, vhr  Stag, tuVf 

Hedgehog, f^  Fallow  deer, -ji/ts 

Badger, ^rsWo  Virginia  deer, ti^ 

Polar  bear, siru  Giraflfe, tAt 

Brown  bear  of  Europe,    ....  ^^Va  Antelope, riW 

Black  bear  of  North  America.     .  j^^  Gazelle, t^ 

Raccoon,.        .        .    ^  .                .        .  ^^  Goat, ^^ 

Bog, ars^w  Sheep, Wiry 

For, -rh-j  Ox,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .  tAt 

Jackal, js'go  BuflBilo, t«W 

Wolf, ^r^jnr  Musk  deer  of  Java,      ....      iriiT 

Striped  hyena, y^  Flymg  squirrel, sijj 

Spotted  hyena, jTsVo  Bed  squirrel, xthm 

Qit, x^  Black  squirrel, Wrr 

lion, 4^  Gray  squirrel, tAjtt 

T%er, 1^  Marmot, Wmr 

Leopard, :rhv  Brown  rat, Wrr 

Panther, j^  Black  rat, -rhx 

tAtt  Mouse, -rin 
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Diameter. 

Water  rat, j^    Opossum, 

Porcupine, ^^    Kangaroo,   . 

Beaver, ^^ 

Guinea-pig, tAt 

Rabbit, <7^)jy    Dromedary  (oval), 

Two-toed  sloth, y^    Camel  (oval), 


DUmeter. 


L.  dliun.  8.  (Uam* 

tAtt      tAt 


Eagle  (ring-tailed),  . 

Owl, ttW 

Jay, 

Raven,        .... 

Starling, 

Wren,         .... 

Sparrow,         .... 

Woodpecker, 

Swallow,         .... 

Stork,         .... 


Birds. 

Corpmclea  Oval. 

Long         Short 
Diameter.  Diameter. 

tAt      JHiW  Pigeon,  . 

xir^  Turtle-dove, 

tAt      4iVt  Peacock, 

tAt      tAdt  Cock,. 

^T^T       TiuW  Turkey,  . 

jhrs      ttW  Guinea-fowl, 

lixjs      nihsjs  Quail,      . 

TiSir      tAi  Goose, 

fAt      rAnr  Swan,     . 

tyW      Wirg  Buck, 


Long  Bhort 

Diameter.   Diameter. 

TrTT        JicTf 


TTnry 

¥TiW 

tAit 

TTtTF 

tAt 


aAs 

ITFS 

sAti 

tAt 
sAtt 
tAt 
tAf 

bAt 


Green  turtle, 
Land  tortoise. 


JReptiles. 

Carpuacles  OvaL 


Long        Short 
Diameter.  Diameter. 

tAt      tAy    Lizard, 

•    tAj      iAf    Viper, 


Long  Short 

Diameter.   Diameter. 

•    tAt       ITXJ 

tAt      tAtj 


Frog, 


Amphibia, 

Corpuades  Oval, 

Long        Short 
Diameter.  Diameter. 

tAt      tAt    Toad, 


Long  Short 

Diameter.  Diameter. 

•    tAj      rAry 


Perch, 
Carp, 


JRshes, 

Corpuscles  Oval. 

Long        Short 
Diameter.  Diameter. 

.    tA¥       tAt     Pike, 

■jAt      tAt    Eel, 


Long     Short 
Diameter.  Diameter. 

-  lA^     tbW 
tAt     tAi 


^i<mera<i<?n  <)^  the  Blood- CorpuicleB. — ^In  most  of  the  quantitative  analyses  of  the 
blood,  the  proportion  of  moist  corpuscles  to  the  entire  mass  of  blood  is  stated  to  be  a 
little  less  than  one-half.  This  estimate  is  necessarily  rather  rough ;  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  normal  variations  in  the  proportion  of  corpuscles, 
under  diflferent  conditions  of  the  system,  particularly  as  these  bodies  play  so  important  a 
part  in  many  of  the  functions  of  the  organism.  Estimates  of  this  kind  have  latelj  been 
made  by  Malassez,  who  has  devised  a  method,  more  accurate  than  those  employed  before, 
for  the  actual  enumeration  of  the  red*  corpuscles,  in  which,  it  is  stated,  the  error  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.    The  process  employed  is  the  following : 
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The  blood  to  be  ezaminad  is  dilated  with  ninetj-nine  parte  of  a  liqaid  composed  of 
one  Tolnme  of  a  solution  of  gum-&rabio  of  a  specitio  gravitj  of  1020  with  tliree  volumes 
of  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  also  of  a  spo- 
cifio  gravity  of  1020.     The  mixture,  coDtuning  one  part  of  hlood  in  one  huadred,  is  in- 
trodoced  into  a  small  thermometer-tnbe  with 
an  ellipticBl  bore,  the  sides  of  the  tube  being 
ground  flat  for  convenience  of  microscopical 
examination.    The  capacity  of  the  tube  ia  to 
be  calcolated,  hj  estimating  the  w^ght  of  a 
volume  of  mercnrj  contained  in    a  given 
length.    The  tube  ia  then  filled  with  the  di- 
Inted  blood,  and  the  number  of  corpuscles  in 
a  given  leugth  of  the  tabe  is  counted  bj 
means  of  &  microscope  fitted  with  an  eye- 
piece micrometer.    Id  this  way,  the  number 
of  corpuscles  in  a  given  volume  of  blood  can 
be  readily  estimated.    In  man,  the  number 
in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  blood  (a  millimeter  = 
about  ^  of  an  inch)  is  estimated  at  about 
four  milliouf^ 

According  to  tlie  observations  of  Ualas-  fio,  4.-ArttjMai  capOiary.  jaua  vha  a  nnnin- 
sei,  the  proportion  of  corpuscles  is  about  the  ^^^""[5.1^)*  "  ^'"^'^''^  ""■ 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system.    In 

the  veins,  the  corposcles  are  more  abundant  than  in  the  arteries.  In  the  venous  system, 
the  blood  of  the  splenic  veins  presents  the  largest  proportion  of  corpuscles,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  smallest  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  These  results  favor  the  idea 
that  the  red  corpuscles  are  formed,  to  a  certain  exteot,  in  the  spleen,  and  that  some 
are  destroyed  in  the  liver ;  but  farther  observations  are  necessary  to  render  this  view 
certain. 


Poit-moTtem  Change*  ia  the  Bhoi- 
Corptacla. — In  examining  tie  fresh  blood 
dnder  the  microscope,  after  the  specimen 
has  been  under  observation  a  short  time, 
the  corpuscles  assume  a  pecnliar  appear- 
ance, from  the  development,  on  their  sur- 
&ce,  of  very  minute,  rounded  projections, 
like  the  grannies  of  a  raspberry.  A  little 
later,  when  they  have  become  partly  de- 
siccated, they  present  a  shrunlien  appear- 
ance, and  their  edges  are  more  or  less  ser- 
rated. Under  these  conditions,  their  orig- 
inal form  may  be  restored  by  adding  to 
the  specimen  a  liquid  of  about  the  den- 
sity of  the  serum.  When  they  have  been 
completely  dried,  as  in  blood  spilled  upon 
clothing  or  on  a  floor,  months  or  even 
years  after,  they  can  be  made  to  assnme 
their  characteristic  form  by  careMly  moist- 
ening tbem  with  an  appropriate  liquid.  This  property  is  taken  advantage  of  in  eiam- 
inataons  of  old  spots  supposed  to  be  blood ;  and,  if  the  manipnlations  be  carefnllj  con- 
dooted,  the  corpuscles  may  be  recognized  without  difficolty  by  the  microscope. 

If  pure  water  be  added  to  a  specimen  of  blood  under  the  microscope,  the  corpuscles 
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swell  np,  become  spherical,  and  are  finallj  lost  to  view  by  solution.     The  same  effect 
follows  almost  instantaneonslj  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 

Structure. — ^Tbe  struotnre  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  very  simple.  They  are  perfectly 
homogeneous,  presenting,  in  their  normal  condition,  no  nuclei  or  granules,  and  are  not 
provided  with  an  investing  membrane.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  anatomists  con- 
cerning this  latter  point ;  and  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  corpuscles  are  cellular  in  their 
structure,  being  composed  of  a  membrane,  with  viscid,  semifluid  contents.  Without  going 
fully  into  the  discussion  of  this  question,  it  may  be  stated  that  few  have  assumed  to  have 
actually  demonstrated  this  membrane ;  but  certain  observers  have  inferred  its  existence 
from  the  fact  of  the  corpuscles  swelling,  and,  as  they  term  it,  bursting  on  the  addition 
of  water.  The  appearances  presented  upon  the  addition  .of  iodine  to  blood  previously 
treated  with  water,  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  shreds  of 
ruptured  vesicles,  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  membrane. 
The  great  elasticity  of  the  corpuscles,  the  persistence  with  which  they  preserve  their 
biconcave  form,  and  their  general  appearance,  rather  favor  the  idea  that  they  are  homo- 
geneous bodies  of  a  definite  shape,  than  that  they  have  a  cell-wall  with  semifluid  con- 
tents ;  especially  as  the  existence  of  a  membrane  has  been  only  inferred  and  not  posi- 
tively demonstrated.  Their  mode  of  nutrition  is  like  tliat  of  other  anatomical  elements. 
They  are  bathed  in  a  nutritive  fluid,  the  plasma,  and,  as  fast  as  their  substance  becomes 
worn  out  and  effete,  new  material  is  supplied.  In  this  way,  they  undergo  the  same 
molecular  changes  as  other  anatomical  structures.  When  destroyed  or  removed  from  the 
body  in  hcemorrhages,  new  corpuscles  are  gradually  developed,  until  their  quantity 
reaches  the  normal  standard. 

Development  of  the  Blood-  Corpuscles, — ^Very  early  in  the  development  of  the  ovum, 
the  blood-vessels  appear,  constituting  what  is  called  the  area  vasculosa.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  developed,  it  may  be  before,  or  it  may  be  just  after  the 
appearance  of  the  vessels,  for  this  point  is  undetermined.  The  blood  becomes  red  when 
the  embryon  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  From  this  time  until  the  end  of 
the  sixth  or  eighth  week,  they  are  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  larger  than  in 
the  adult.  Most  of  them  are  circular,  but  some  are  ovoid,  and  a  few  are  globular.  At 
this  period,  nearly  all  of  them  are  provided  with  a  nucleus ;  but,  from  the  first,  there  are 
some  in  which  this  is  wanting.  The  nucleus  is  from  y^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
globular,  granular,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid.  As  development  advances, 
these  nucleated  corpuscles  are  gradually  lost ;  but,  even  at  the  fourth  month,  we  may 
still  see  a  few  remaining.  After  this  time,  they  present  no  anatomical  differences  from 
the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  adult. 

In  many  works  on  physiology  and  general  anatomy,  we  find  accounts  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  red  corpuscles  from  the  colorless  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  become  disintegrated,  their  particles  becoming  developed  into  red  corpuscles ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  positive  evidence  that  such  a  process  takes  place.  The  red  cor- 
puscles appear  before  the  leucocytes  are  formed ;  and  it  is  only  the  fact  that  the  two 
varieties  coexist  in  the  blood-vessels  which  has  given  rise  to  such  a  theory.  It  is  most 
reasonable  to  consider  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  formed  by  a  true  genesis  in  the  san- 
guineous blastema.  There  is,  farthermore,  no  sufficient  evidence  that  any  particular 
organ  or  organs  have  the  function  of  producing  the  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  regarded  by 
some  as  a  necessity  that  there  should  be  an  organ  for  the  destruction  of  the  corpuscles, 
and  one  for  their  formation.  Regarding  them,  as  we  certainly  must,  as  organized  bodies 
which  are  essential  anatomical  elements  of  the  blood,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
reasons,  based  on  their  function,  should  lead  physiologists  to  seek  so  persistently  after  an 
organ  for  their  destruction.  The  hypothesis  that  they  are  used  in  the  formation  of  pig- 
mentary matter  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  this.    The  observations  of  Malassez, 
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which  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood  coming  from  the  spleen 
and  a  dimination  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  serve 
as  a  demonstration  that  the  spleen  is  a  blood-forming  organ;  and  the  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  observations  upon  the  formation  of  blood-corpuscles  hj  the  marrow 
of  the  bones. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  following  seem  to  be  the  most  rational 
views  with  regard  to  the  development  and  nutrition  of  the  blood-corpuscles : 

1.  At  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  in  the  ovum,  they  are  formed  by  no  special 
organs,  for  no  special  organs  then  exist ;  but  they  appear  by  genesis  in  the  sanguineous 
blastema. 

2.  When  fully  formed,  they  are  regularly-organized  anatomical  elements,  subject  to 
the  same  laws  of  gradual  molecular  waste  and  repair  as  any  of  the  anatomical  elements 
of  the  tissues. 

8.  They  are  generated  de  novo  in  the  adult,  when  diminished  in  quantity  by  hssmor- 
rhage  or  otherwise ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  they  are  probably  formed  in  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  by  the  same  process  by  which  they  take  their  origin  in  the  ovum. 

Function  of  the  Bhod-CorpiuelM. — Although  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  plasma 
of  the  blood  are  essential  to  nutrition,  the  red  corpuscles  are  the  parts  most  immediately 
necessary  to  life.  We  have  already  seen,  in  treating  of  transfusion,  that  life  may  be  re- 
stored to  an  animal  in  which  the  functions  have  been  suspended  from  heamorrhage,  by  the 
introduction  of  fresh  blood ;  and,  while  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  blood  should  contain 
the  elements  of  fibrin,  it  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Provost  and  Dumas  and 
others,  that  the  introduction  of  serum,  without  the  corpuscles,  has  no  restorative  effect. 
When  all  the  arteries  leading  to  a  part  are  tied,  the  tissues  lose  their  properties  of  con- 
tractility, sensibility,  etc.,  which  may  be  restored,  however,  by  supplying  it  again  with 
the  vivifying  fluid.  We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  fonction  of  respiration, 
that  one  great  distinction  between  the  corpuscular  and  fluid  elements  of  the  blood  is  the 
great  capacity  which  the  former  have  for  absorbing  gases.  Direct  observations  have 
shown  that  blood  will  absorb  from  ten  to  thirteen  times  as  much  oxygen  as  an  equal  bulk 
of  water;  and  this  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  presence  of  the  red  corpuscles.  As 
all  the  tissues  are  constantly  absorbing  oxygen  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid,  a  very  im- 
portant function  of  the  corpuscles  is  to  carry  oxygen  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  only  well-defined  function  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  red  corpuscles,  and  it  undoubtedly  is  the  principal  one.  They  have  an 
affinity,  though  not  so  great,  for  carbonic  acid,  which,  after  the  blood  has  circulated  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  system,  takes  the  place  ot  the  oxygen.  In  some  experiments  per- 
formed a  few  years  ago  on  the  effects  of  hemorrhage  and  the  seat  of  the  *^  heroin  de  re- 
epirer,^^  we  demonstrated  that  one  of  the  results  of  removal  of  blood  from  the  system 
was  a  condition  of  asphyxia,  dependent  upon  the  absence  of  these  respiratory  elements. 

Leucoeytee^  or  White  Corpuseles  of  the  Blood. — ^In  addition  to  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  this  fluid  always  contains  a  number  of  colorless  bodies,  globular  in  form,  in  the 
substance  of  which  are  embedded  a  greater  or  less  number  of  minute  granules.  These 
have  been  called  by  Robin,  leucocytes.  This  name  seems  more  appropriate  than  that  of 
white  or  colorless  blood-corpuscles,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  blood,  but 
are  found  in  the  lymph,  chyle,  pus,  and  various  other  fluids,  in  which  they  were  formerly 
known  by  different  names.  All  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  animal 
fluids  microscopically  have  noticed  the  great  similarity  between  the  corpuscular  elements 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  situations ;  and,  as  microscopes  have  been  improved  and 
investigations  have  become  more  exact,  the  varieties  of  corpuscles  have  been  narrowed 
down.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  the  corpuscles  found  in  mucus  and 
pus  are  identu^al ;  also,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  white  corpuscles  found  in 
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the  1  jmpb,  chyle,  and  blood ;  and,  finally,  it  has  been  shown  that  all  of  these  bodies, 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  present  marked  distinctive  characters,  belong  to  the 
same  class,  presenting  but  slight  differences  in  different  situations.  The  description  which 
will  be  given  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  the  effects  of  reagents,  will  an- 
swer, in  the  main,  for  all  the  corpuscular  bodies  that  are  grouped  under  the  name  of 
leucocytes. 

Leucocytes  are  normally  found  in  the  blood,  lymph,  chyle,  semen,  colostrum,  and 
vitreous  humor.  Pathologically,  they  are  found  in  the  secretion  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, following  irritation,  and  in  inflammatory  products,  when  they  are  called  pus- 
corpuscles. 

In  examining  a  specimen  of  blood  with  the  microscope,  we  immediately  notice  the 
marked  difference  between  the  leucocytes  and  red  corpuscles.  The  former  are  globular, 
with  a  smooth  surface,  somewhat  opaque  from  the  presence  of  more  or  less  granular 
matter,  white,  and  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles. 

In  examining  the  circulation  under  the  microscope,  we  are  struck  with  the  adhesive 
character  of  the  leucocytes  as  compared  with  the  red  corpuscles.  The  latter  circulate 
with  great  rapidity  in  the  centre  of  the  vessels,  while  the  leucocytes  have  a  tendency  to 
adhere  to  the  sides,  moving  along  slowly,  and  occasionally  remaining  for  a  time  entirely 
stationary,  until  they  are  swept  along  by  a  change  in  the  direction  or  force  of  the 
current. 

The  size  of  the  leucocytes  varies  somewhat,  even  in  any  one  fluid,  such  as  the  blood. 
Their  average  diameter  may  be  stated  as  7^  of  an  inch.  It  is  in  pus,  where  they  exist  in 
greatest  abundance,  that  their  microscopical  characters  may  be  studied  with  greatest  ad- 
vantage. In  this  fluid,  after  it  is  discharged,  the  corpuscles  sometimes  present  remarkable 
deformities.  They  become  polygonal  in  shape,  and  sometimes  ovoid,  occasionally  presenting 
projections  from  their  surface,  which  give  them  a  stellate  appearance.  These  alterations, 
however,  are  only  temporary ;  and,  after  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  they  resume 
their  globular  shape.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  they  swell  up,  become  transparent, 
with  a  delicate  outline,  and  present  in  their  interior  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  rounded, 
nuclear  bodies,  generally  collected  in  a  mass.  This  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  coagu- 
lation of  a  portion  of  the  corpuscle,  than  a  nucleus  brought  out  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
which  renders  the  corpuscle  transparent ;  although  in  some  corpuscles  it  is  seen  without 
the  addition  of  any  reagent.  This  appearance  is  produced,  though  more  slowly,  by  the 
addition  of  water. 

Leucocytes  vary  considerably  in  their  external  characters  in  different  situations. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  pale  and  almost  without  granulations,  while  at  others  they  are 
filled  with  fatty  granules  and  are  not  rendered  clear  by  acetic  acid.  As  a  rule,  they 
increase  in  size  and  become  granular  when  confined  in  the  tissues.  In  colostrum,  where 
they  are  called  colostrum-corpuscles,  they  generally  undergo  this  ch&nge.  As  the  result 
of  infiammatory  action,  when  they  #re  sometimes  called  inflammatory  or  exudation-cor- 
puscles, leucocytes  frequently  become  much  hypertrophied  and  are  filled  with  fatty 
granules. 

The  deformation  of  the  leucocytes,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  some- 
times so  rapid  and  changeable  as  to  produce  creeping  movements,  due  to  the  projection 
and  retraction  of  portions  of  their  substance.  These  movements  are  of  the  kind  called 
amoeboid,  and  are  supposed  to  be  important  in  the  process  of  migration  of  the  corpus- 
cles, which  has  lately  been  described. 

The  quantity  of  leucocytes  compared  to  the  red  corpuscles  can  only  be  given  approxi- 
matively.  It  has  been  estimated  by  counting  under  the  microscope  the  red  corpuscles  and 
leucocytes  contained  in  a  certain  space.  Moleschott  gives  the  proportion  as  1:885; 
others,  at  from  1  :  800  to  1  :  500.  It  has  been  found  by  Dr.  £.  Hirt,  of  Zittau,  whose 
observations  have  been  confirmed  by  others,  that  the  relative  quantity  of  leucocytes 
is  much  increased  during  digestion.  He  found,  in  one  individual,  a  proportion  of  1  :  IdOO 
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Fig.  6.— i?%MiMm  red  and  v)MU  blood-corpiudet. 


before  breakfast ;  an  hoar  after  breakfast,  which  was  taken  at  8  o^clock,  1  :  700 ;  be- 
tween 11  and  1  o^clock,  1 :  1500 ;  after  dining,  at  1  o^clock,  1 :  400 ;  two  hours  after, 
1  :  1475 ;  after  snpper,  at  8  p.  m.,  1  :  550 ;  at  11-^  p.  m.,  1  :  1200.  The  leacocytes  are 
mnoh  lighter  than  the  red  corpuscles,  and,  when  the  blood  coagulates  slowly,  are  fre- 
qnenUy  found  with  a  certain  amount  of  colorless  fibrin  forming  a  layer  on  the  surface  of 
the  clot,  which  is  called  the  "  bufpy-ooat." 
Their  specific  gravity  is  about  1070. 

Numerous  observers,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Donn^fEoUiker,  Gray,  Hirt, 
and  Malassez,  have  noticed  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the 
blood  coming  from  the  spleen,  and  have 
supposed  that  they  are  formed  chiefly  in 
this  organ.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
mode  of  development  of  these  corpuscles 
to  suppose  that  any  special  organ  is  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  their  production;  and 
their  persistence  in  animals  after  extirpa- 
tion of  the  spleen  shows  that  they  are  de- 
veloped in  other  situations. 

The  function  of  the  leucocytes  is  not 
understood.  The  supposition  that  they 
break  down  and  become  nuclei  for  the  de- 
velopment of  red  corpuscles,  which  at  one 
time  obtained,  is  a  pure  hypothesis,  which  has  no  positive  basis  in  fact. 

Decdopment  of  Leucocytes. — These  corpuscles  appear  in  the  blood-vessels  very  early 
in  foBtal  life,  before  the  lymphatics  can  be  demonstrated.  They  arise  in  the  same  way  as 
the  red  corpuscles,  by  genesis  from  materials  existing  in  the  vessels.  They  appear  in 
lymphatics,  before  these  vessels  pass  through  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the  foBtus  anterior 
to  the  development  of  the  spleen,  and  also  on  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes ;  so 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  produced  exclusively  by  the  lymphatic  glands,  as  has  been 
supposed.  There  is  no  organ  nor  class  of  organs  in  the  body  specially  charged  with  their 
formation ;  and,  although  they  frequently  appear  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  this  process 
is  by  no  means  necessary  for  their  production.  Robin  has  careftdly  noted  the  phenom- 
ena of  their  development  in  recent  wounds.  The  first  exudation  consists  of  clear  fluid, 
with  a  few  red  corpuscles ;  then,  a  finely  granular  blastema.  In  from  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  pale,  transparent  globules,  from  ^^  to  -^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
make  their  appearance,  which  soon  become  finely  granular  and  present  the  ordinary 
appearance  of  leucocytes.  They  are  thus  developed,  like  other  anatomical  elements,  by 
organization  of  the  necessary  elements  furnished  by  a  blastema,  and  not  by  the  action 
of  any  special  organ  or  organs. 

This  view  of  the  mode  of  development  of  leucocytes  seems  to  be  established  by  the 
following  very  elegant  experiments  of  Onimus,  showing  that  corpuscles  may  be  devel- 
oped, under  favorable  conditions,  in  a  perfectly  clear,  homogeneous  blastema : 

Onimns  used  the  clear  fiuid  taken  without  delay  from  rapidly-developed  blisters, 
which  he  found  ordinarily  contained  no  leucocytes,  but  which  he  carefully  filtered  in 
order  to  remove  aU  sources  of  error.  The  filtered  liquid  contained  no  morphological 
elements ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  that,  if  the  liquid  were  allowed  to  remain 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  contact  with  the  derma,  it  always  contained  leucocytes  and  epi- 
thelial cells.  Under  these  circumstances,  even  after  filtration,  the  liquid  contained  a  few 
leucocytes ;  but,  after  six  or  seven  hours  of  repose  in  a  conical  vessel,  the  corpuscular 
elements  gravitated  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  upper  portion  of  the  liquid  perfectly  dear. 
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This  liquid,  entirely  free  from  anatomical  elements,  was  enclosed  in  little  sacs  formed 
of  an  animal  membrane  (gold-beater^s  skin)  and  introduced  under  the  skin  of  a  living 
rabbit.  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  a  few  small  leucocytes  and  granulations  had  made 
their  appearance ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  fluid  had  become  somewhat 
opaque,  and  contained  a  large  number  of  leucocytes  and  granulations ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  thirty-six  hours,  the  fluid  was  white,  milky,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  leucocytes 
and  granulations.  The  leucocytes,  which  were  examined  also  by  Prof.  Robin,  presented 
all  the  characters  by  which  these  corpuscles  are  ordinarily  recognized.  These  experi- 
ments were  repeated  with  more  than  forty  different  specimens  of  fluid  from  blisters. 

The  experiments  were  then  varied  in  order  to  show  the  influence  of  the  membrane 
and  the  composition  of  the  blastema  upon  the  development  of  leucocytes.  By  modify- 
ing the  membrane  in  which  the  blastema  was  enclosed,  it  was  found  that  the  corpuscles 
were  rapidly  developed  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  osmotic  action.  When  thick 
animal  membranes  were  used,  their  development  was  slow,  and,  in  some  instances,  did 
not  take  place  at  all.  There  was  no  development  of  leucocytes  in  a  clear  blastema  en- 
closed in  a  sac  of  caoutchouc  or  in  glass  tubes  hermetically  sealed ;  and  from  this  it  was 
concluded  that  osmotic  action  is  a  necessary  condition,  and  that  the  mere  heat  of  the 
body  is  not  sufficient  to  develop  these  corpuscles,  even  in  an  appropriate  blastema.  The 
influence  of  this  constant  molecular  movement  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  conditions 
of  absolute  repose  which  are  so  essential  to  the  formation  of  crystals  from  ordinary 
saline  solutions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  these  experiments  is  connected  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  composition  of  the  blastema  upon  the  development  of  leucocytes.  It  was 
found  that  these  bodies  were  never  developed  in  a  blastema  in  which  the  fibrin  had  been 
coagulated.  Experimenting  with  two  liquids,  the  only  diflerence  in  their  constitution 
being  that  in  one  the  fibrin  had  been  coagulated  by  repeatedly  plunging  the  glass  tube  in 
which  it  was  contained  into  cOol  water,  while  the  other  was  kept  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  being  added  to  prevent  coagulation,  it  was  found 
that  leucocytes  were  developed  as  usual  in  the  fluid  which  contained  the  fibrinoua  elements, 
and  that  none  appeared  in  the  other.  On  placing  the  liquid  with  its  coagulum  enclos€id 
in  a  sac  under  the  skin,  it  was  found  that,  after  a  time,  the  fibrin  was  redissolved,  but 
no  leucocytes  made  their  appearance. 

The  theory  which  has  for  its  motto,  omnu  cellula  e  eellula,  receives  no  support  from 
these  experiments.  Onimus  added  to  fluids  which  had  been  deprived  of  fibrinous  matters, 
epithelial  cells  and  pus-corpuscles,  but,  even  after  thirty-six  hours,  he  never  found  any 
additional  development  of  corpuscular  elements.  Leucocytes  added  to  fluids  in  which 
the  fibrinous  elements  were  unchanged  did  not  seem  to  exert  any  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  new  corpuscles. 

Elementary  Corpuscles. — ^Little  granules  are  found  in  the  blood,  especially  during 
digestion,  which,  as  they  were  supposed  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles, have  been  called  elementary  granules  or  corpuscles.  They  probably  are  little 
fatty  particles  of  the  chyle  which  come  from  the  thoracic  duct,  and  are  not  positively 
known  to  have  any  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  other  corpuscular  elements  of 
the  blood. 

Composition  of  the  Med  Corpuscles, 

The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  contain  an  organic  nitrogenized  principle,  called 
globuline,  combined  with  inorganic  principles  and  a  coloring  matter.  The  composition 
of  the  leucocytes  has  not  been  accurately  determined.  The  inorganic  matters  contained 
in  the  red  corpuscles  are  in  a  condition  of  intimate  union  with  the  other  constituents, 
and  can  only  be  separated  by  incineration.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  various  inorganic  constituents  of  tiie  plasma  exist  also  in  the  oor- 
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pQsdes,  which  latter  are  particularly  rich  in  the  salts  of  potassa.  Iron  exists  in  the  col- 
oring matter  of  the  corpuscles.  In  addition,  the  corpuscles  contain  cholesterine,  lece- 
thine,  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  matter,  and  prohably  some  of  the  organic  saline  princi- 
ples of  the  blood. 

OlobuUne, — ^Rollett,  by  alternately  freezing  and  thawing  blood  several  times  in  succes- 
sion in  a  platinum  vessel,  has  succeeded  in  separating  the  coloring  matter  from  the  red  cor- 
puscles. When  the  blood  is  afterward  warmed  and  liquefied,  the  fluid  is  no  longer  opaque, 
but  is  dark  and  transparent.  Microscopical  examination  then  reveals  the  corpuscles,  entire- 
ly decolorized  and  floatiug  in  a  red,  semitransparent  serum.  Denis  extracted  the  organic 
principle  of  the  corpuscles  by  adding  to  defibrinated  blood  about  one-half  its  volume  of 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  containing  one  part  in  ten  of  water.  Allowing  this  to 
stand  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  there  appears  a  viscid  mass,  which  is  very  carefully 
washed  with  water  until  all  the  coloring  matter  and  the  salt  added  has  been  removed. 
The  whitish,  translucid  mass  which  remains  is  called  globuline.  Denis  has  also  ex- 
tracted a  small  quantity  of  fibrin  from  the  corpuscles.  Globuline  is  readily  extracted 
from  the  blood  of  birds,  but  is  obtained  with  difficulty  from  the  blood  of  the  human 
subject. 

HcBmaglohine, — ^This  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles.  It  has  been  called 
by  difiTerent  writers,  hiemaglobuline  or  hflomatocrystalline ;  but  the  crystals  called  hssma- 
tane  and  hiematosine  are  derivatives  of  hsemaglobine  and  are  not  true  proximate  princi- 
ples. Hnmaglobine^may  be  extracted  from  the  red  corpuscles  by  adding  to  them,  when 
congealed,  ether,  drop  by  drop.  A  jelly-like  mass  is  then  formed,  which  is  passed  rap- 
idly through  a  cloth,  crystals  soon  appearing  in  the  liquid,  which  may  be  separated  by 
filtration.    (Gautien) 

The  crystals  of  hamaglobine  extracted  from  human  blood  are  in  the  form  of  four- 
sided  prisms,  elongated  rhomboids,  or  rectangular  tablets,  of  a  purplish-red  color.  They 
are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
iron.  They  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  very  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  and  the  hsBmaglo- 
bine  is  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, chlorine,  or  acetic  acid.  The  proportion  of  this  coloring  matter  to  the  entire  mass 
of  blood  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  parts  per  thousand.  It  constitutes 
^'^^^^  41  ^  -^  ^^  ^^  dried  corpuscles.  A  solution  of  hfemaglobiue  in  one  thousand 
parts,  examined  with  the  spectroscope,  gives  two  dark  bands  between  the  letters  D  and 
£  in  Frauenhofcr's  scale. 

Treated  with  oxygen  or  prepared  in  fluids  in  contact  with  the  air,  there  occurs  a 
UQion  of  oxygen  with  the  coloring  matter,  forming  what  has  been  called  oxyheemaglobine. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oxygen  enters  into  ao  intimate,  though  rather  unstable 
combination  with  hsdmaglobine,  and  this  is  an  important  point  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood  in  respiration.  A  solution  of  oxy- 
h»maglobine  presents  a  different  spectrum  from  a  solution  of  pure  hsBmaglobine.  If 
we  examine  a  solution  of  oxybsBmaglobine  with  the  spectroscope  and  then  discharge 
the  oxygen  by  prolonged  ebullition  in  a  vacuum,  the  characteristic  bands  of  pure  hcema- 
globine  make  their  appearance.  The  union  of  oxygen  with  hamaglobine  is  unstable  and 
the  oxgen  can  be  removed  by  a  current  of  hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  or  carbonic  acid.  A 
current  of  carbonic  oxide  displaces  the  oxygen,  and  the  carbonic  oxide  forms  a  very  sta^ 
ble  combination  with  the  coloring  matter.  It  is  well  known  that  carbonic  oxide  is  a 
very  poisonous  gas,  which  becomes  fixed  in  the  corpuscles  so  that  they  become  inca- 
pable of  absorbing  oxygen. 

According  to  recent  observations,  oxygen  combined  with  hssmaglobine  exists  in  the 
condition  of  ozone.    A  solution  of  oxyhaemaglobine  is  readily  decomposed  by  a  current 
of  aolphuretted  hydrc^en,  forming,  like  ozone,  water  and  a  precipitate  of  sulphur. 
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Hfem&tine  maj  be  prodaoed  by  deooni portion  of  bsmaglobine,  hj  &  process  vhich 
it  is  not  necessary  to  deaoribe,  aa  the  heatnatine  is  not  a  proximate  principle.  Hnmatoi- 
dine  is  also  a  product  of  decomposition  of  hgamaglobine,  but  it  does  not  contain  iron. 
Eeematoidine  is  more  interesting,  however,  from  the  fact  tbst  it  is  freqnently  foimd  in 
old  dots  that  have  been  long  eitravasated  in  the  tJBsaes.  Robin  foond  a  notable  qnan- 
titj  of  crystals  of  bffimatoidine  in  a  oyat  of  tbe  liver. 

Assnming,  as  we  oerttunly  may,  that  the 
blood  famines  material  for  the  noarishment 
of  all  the  tissaes  and  organs,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  entering  into  its  composition  alt 
the  proximate  principles  existing  in  the  body 
which  undergo  no  change  in  nutrition,  like 
^^T       ■^^"^^^t  ^^^r-  ""^  inoi^nio  principles,  and  organic  matters 

Hk      ^^^^^^^^^W  jT  capable  of  being  converted  into  the  organic 

^^H  \^^  ¥r  elements  of  every  tissue.     Fartberraore,  as 

^BH^  >  *»  the  products  of  waste  are  all  taken  up  by  the 

A      Mm\  .      blood  before  their  final  elimination,  these  also 

m    |B  L/    u      /  riM     should  enter  into  its  composition.    With  these 

"     Pl^       \^^  ^      ^     tsxts  in  onr  minds,  we  can  readily  appreciate 

the  importance  of  accurate  proximate  ana- 
lyses of  the  circulating  fluid. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  amoont  of 
labor  bestowed  by  the  most  eminent  chemists 
of  the  day  upon  the  qaontitative  analyus  of 
the  blood,  and  the  great  phydolo^cal  interest 
^^  attaching  to  every  advance  in  onr  knowledge 

^B  in  this  direction,  the  ohemioal  difficulties  in- 

volved are  so  great,  that  even  now  there  are 
I^L^  ^^Bi  "**  analyses  which  give  the  exact  quantities 

^^,        ^^r  u         "J  "^  *"*'''  °^  '**  inorganic  constjtuents.    This  is 

m^B  ^^^'  owing  to  the  great  diffionlty  in  the  analysis  of 

^^  ^^^  any  fluid  in  which  inorganic  and  organic  prin- 

Fi8.  T.-Oi<itoJ««i  Afwwfffcfttoft  {a«ia«.)      ^.j  ,^g  ^^  ^  closely  united;   for  there  is  no 

a,  b,  crvBtala  from  Uie  tcdodi  blood  of  mu ;  c  blood        ^        ,,.  ...  >->>. 

of  uw  est;  d,  blood  of  ibe  OhIdh  pig:  i,  blood  more  dehoBto  problem  m  analytical  chemistry 
^ham™oti/.Moodotao.K"irrrf.  (Q«i-  than  the  determination  of  the  presence  and  the 
proportions  of  inorganic  snbstances  united  with 
organic  matter.  Of  the  animal  fluids  which  are  easUy  obtained,  the  blood,  from  the  large 
proportion  of  different  organic  principles  which  enter  into  its  compomtion,  presents  the 
greatest  difficnlties  to  the  analytical  chemist.  Another  difficulty  is  the  necesuty  of  a 
proximate,  and  not  an  ultimato  analysis.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  amoont  of  cer- 
tain  chemical  elements  which  the  blood  contains;  we  mast  ascertain  the  amount  of 
these  elements  in  the  state  of  onion  with  each  other  to  form  proximate  principles. 

Most  of  the  consdtnents  of  the  blood  are  found  both  in  the  corpuscles  and  plasma. 
It  is  dilflcolt  to  determine  all  of  the  different  constitoents  of  these  two  parts  of  the  blood. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  that  the  phosphorized  fats  are  more 
ainmdant  in  the  globnles,  while  the  fatty  acids  are  more  abondant  in  the  plasma.  The 
salts  with  a  potash-base  have  been  fonnd  by  the  same  observer  to  exist  almost  entirely 
in  the  corposcles,  and  the  soda-salts  are  four  times  more  abundant  in  the  plasma  than  in 
the  corpuscles.  In  addition  to  the  nutritive  principles,  we  have,  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  blood,  urea,  cholesterine,  urate  of  soda,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  other 
substances  the  characters  of  which  are  not  yet  fully  determined,  belonging  to  the  class 
of  escrementitiouB  principles.  Their  consideration  comes  more  appropriately  under  the 
head  of  excretion,  and  they  will  be  fully  taken  op  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  that  sutyect. 
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AncUysia  of  the  Blood, 

In  the  analyses  given  in  the  older  works  on  physiology,  the  hlood,  having  heen  divided 
into  plasma  and  oorpnscles,  was  supposed  to  contain,  in  the  plasma,  two  organic  princi- 
ples, called  alhnmen  and  fihrin.  Kecent  investigations,  however,  have  shown  that  the 
organic  constituents  of  the  plasma  are  more  complex ;  and  the  more  modem  analyses  of 
the  hlood  give  other  organic  principles,  which  have  been  separated  by  new  methods. 
As  these  have  been  very  generally  accepted  by  modern  writers,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
describe  them  in  detail,  and  we  shall  adopt  the  new  nomenclature,  as  far  as  the  different 
organic  principles  have  been  established  by  definite  observations.  An  argument  in  favor 
of  this  subdivision  of  the  matters  formerly  recognized  as  fibrin  and  albumen  is  the  fact, 
which  has  long  been  apparent,  that  the  organic  constituents  of  the  blood,  particularly 
albumen,  are  known  to  possess  certain  peculiar  properties  which  distinguish  them  from 
these  principles  as  they  are  found  elsewhere.  The  following  table,  which  we  have  care- 
fully compiled  from  recent  authorities,  particularly  Robin,  gives  approximatively  the  quan- 
tities of  the  different  constituents  of  the  blood-plasma.  These  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  classes:  1.  Inorganic  principles;  2.  Organic  saline  principles;  3.  Organic  non- 
nitrogenized  principles ;  4.  Ezcrementitious  matters ;  5.  Organic  nitrogenized  principles. 
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"  1*500  parts  per  1,000. 


Compoaition  of  the  Blood-Plasma. 

Specific  gravity,  1,028. 

Water,  11^  parts  per  1,000  In  the  male;  Y91  parts  per  1,000  in  the  female. 
Chloride  of  sodium,  8  to  4  parts  per  1,000. 
"  potassium,  0-359  parts  per  1,000. 
"  ammoniom,  proportion  not  determined. 
Sulphate  of  potassa,  0*288  parts  per  1,000. 

"       **  soda,  proportion  not  determined. 
Carbonate  of  potassa,    "         **  ** 

"  soda  (with  bicarbonate  of  soda),  1*200  parts  per  1,000. 
*'  lime,  proportion  not  detennlned. 
"  magnesia,     "        "  " 

Phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones,  and  neutral  phosphate,   ^ 
magnesia, 
potassa, 
iron  (probable^ 
Basic  phosphates  and  neutral  phosphate  of  soda, 
Silica,  copper,  lead,  and  magnesia,  traces  occasionally. 
Lactate  of  soda,  proportion  not  determined. 

"       "  lime  (probable),  proportion  not  determined. 
Pneumate  of  soda, 
Oleate  of  soda, 
Margarate  of  soda, 
Stearate      " 
Valerate     " 
Butyrate    " 
Oleine, 
Margarine, 
Stearine, 

Lecethine,  containing  nitrogen  and  called  phosphorized  fatty  matter,  0*400  parts  per  1,000. 

Glucose,  0*002  parts  per  1,000. 

Glycogenic  matter,  proportion  not  determined. 

Inosite  (muscles),  "  "  " 
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20  THE  BLOOD. 

Carbonic  add  in  solution. 

Urea,  0*1 77  parts  per  1,000,  in  arterial  blood ;  0*088,  in  the  blood  of  the  renal  vein. 

Urate  of  soda,  proportion  not  determined. 

"      "  potassa  (probable),  proportion  not  determined. 

"     "  lime,  " 

"      "  magnesia,    " 

"      "  ammonia,     " 
Sudorates  of  soda,-  etc., 
Inosates, 
Oxalates, 
Creatinine, 
Leucine, 
Hypozanthine, 
Cholesterine,  0'455  to  0'761  parts  per  1,000,  in  the  entire  blood. 

Plasmine,  25  parts  (dried)  per  1,000.  i   ^^^^^^  '  ^"^S"  ^''^'  .  n^ 
'       ^       ^        /  f       »         -^   Metalbumen,  22  parts  per  1,000. 

Serine,  OS  parts  (dried)  per  1,000. 

(Moist  fibrin,  8*820  parts  per  1,000,  in  the  entire  blood. 

Metalbumen  and  serine  constitute  the  albumen  of  the  older  analyses.    Albumen, 

about  76  parts  [dried]  and  830  parts  [moist]  per  1,000,  in  the  entire  blood.) 

Peptones,  4  parts  (dried)  and  28  parts  (moist)  per  1,000. 

Coloring  matters  of  the  plasma,  proportion  and  characters  not  determined. 
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We  shall  take  the  above  table  as  a  guide  for  our  study  of  the  individual  constituents 
of  the  blood-plasma.  As  regards  gases,  in  addition  to  carbonic  acid,  which  we  have 
classed  with  the  excrementitious  matters,  the  blood  contains  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen.  The  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  are  not  important,  and  the  relations  of  oxygen 
will  be  fully  considered  under  t^e  head  of  respiration.  Host  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood  exists  in  the  red  corpuscles,  which  contain  a  peculiar  principle  which  we 
have  already  considered  in  connection  with  the  chemical  constitution  of  these  bodies. 

In  studying  the  composition  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  food,  the 
tissues,  secreted  fluids,  etc.,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  its  constituents  into  classes,  and  this 
we  have  done  in  the  simplest  manner  possible. 

It  is  evident,  the  blood  receiving  all  the  products  of  disassimilation  as  well  as  the 
nutritive  principles  resulting  from  digestion,  that  there  should  be  a  division  of  its  con- 
stituents into  nutritive  and  excrementitious.  We  have  classed  certain  principles  together 
as  excrementitious.  These  are  the  various  products  of  disassimUation  of  the  organism, 
which  are  taken  up  by  the  blood  or  conveyed  to  the  blood-vessels  by  the  lymphatics, 
exist  in  the  blood  in  small  quantity,  and  are  constantly  being  separated  from  the  blood 
hy  the  different  excreting  organs.  Their  constant  removal  from  the  blood  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  excessively  minute  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  this  fluid.  Their 
relations  to  the  organism  will  be  fully  considered  under  the  bead  of  excretion. 

Excluding,  then,  for  the  present,  all  consideration  of  the  products  of  disassimilation, 
we  have  to  study  the  various  constituents  of  the  blood  that  are  more  or  less  directly 
concerned  in  nutrition. 

Physiological  chemists  recognize  certain  constituents  of  the  organism,  called  proxi- 
mate principles,  which  may  be  elementary  substances,  but  which  are  more  frequently 
compounds.  We  speak  of  chloride  of  sodium  as  a  proximate  principle  existing  in  the 
blood,  because,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  it  gives  to  the  blood  certain  properties.  We  do  not 
regard  the  chemical  elements,  chlorine  and  sodium,  as  proximate  principles,  because  they 
do  not  exist  in  the  blood  uncombined.  Still,  a  proximate  principle  may  be  a  chemical 
element,  as  in  the  case  of  oxygen,  which,  as  oxygen,  performs,  in  the  blood,  certain 
important  functions. 

Adopting,  in  the  main,  the  definition  given  by  Robin,  we  may  regard  as  a  proximate 
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principle,  a  sabstance  extracted  from  the  body,  wliicb  cannot  be  subdivided  without 
chemical  decomposition  and  loss  of  certain  characteristic  properties.  This  definition 
will  applj  to  all  classes  of  proximate  principles,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic. 

Taking  as  a  basis,  the  classification  proposed  by  Robin,  we  may  divide  the  proximate 
principles  of  the  blood,  and,  indeed,  of  the  entire  organism,  as  follows : 

1.  Inorganic  Prineiplss. — This  class  is  of  inorganic  origin,  definite  chemical  compo- 
sition, and  crystallizable.  The  substances  forming  it  are  all  introduced  from  without, 
and  are  all  discharged  from  the  body  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  entered.  They 
never  exist  alone,  but  are  always  combined  with  the  organic  principles,  to  form  the 
organized  fluids  or  solids.  This  union  is  "  atom  to  atom,"  and  so  intimate  that  they  are 
taken  up  with  the  organic  elements,  as  the  latter  are  worn  out  and  become  effete,  and 
are  discharged  from  the  body,  although  themselves  unchanged.  To  supply  the  place  of 
the  principles  thus  thrown  off,  a  fresh  quantity  is  deposited  in  the  process  of  nutrition. 
They  give  to  the  various  organs  important  properties ;  and,  although  identical  with  sub- 
stances in  the  inorganic  world,  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  they  behave  as  organic  sub- 
stances. They  require  no  special  preparation  for  absorption,  but  are  soluble  and  taken 
in  unchanged.  They  are  received  into  the  body  in  about  the  same  proportion  at  all 
periods  of  life,  but  their  discharge  is  notably  diminished  in  old  age,  giving  rise  to  cal- 
careous incrustations  and  deposits  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  calcareous  matter 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues.  As  examples  of  this  class  we  may  cite 
water,  chloride  of  sodium,  the  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  other  inorganic 
salts. 

The  fnnctions  of  water  in  the  blood  are  sufficiently  evident.  It  acts  as  a  solvent  for 
the  inorganic  salts,  the  organic  salts,  and  the  excrementitious  matters.  In  coi^jnnction 
with  the  nitrogenized  principles,  it  constitutes  a  medium  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  sus- 
pended without  solution. 

The  various  salts  enumerated  in  the  table  exist  in  solution  in  watlgr  and  are  more  or 
less  intimately  combined  with  the  coagulable  organic  principles.  Of  these,  the  chloride 
of  sodium  is  the  most  abundant.  It  undoubtedly  has  an  important  function  in  giving 
density  to  the  plasma  and  in  regulating  the  processes  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis.  In 
connection  with  the  organic  salts  and  crystdlizable  excrementitious  matters,  it  may  be 
stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  blood  contains  from  14  to  10  parts  per  1,000  of  matters 
in  actual  solution,  of  which  from  6  to  8  parts  consist  of  inorganic  salts.  The  presence  of 
these  principles  in  solution,  with  the  organic  coagulable  principles,  prevents  the  solution 
of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood.  The  presence  of  the  chlorides  and  the  alka- 
line sulphates  assists  in  dissolving  the  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  the  calcareous  phos- 
phates. A  portion  of  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  are  decomposed  in  the  system  and 
furnish  bases  for  certain  of  the  organic  salts,  such  as  the  lactates,  urates,  etc. 

2.  Organic  Saline  Principles, — These  principles  are  for  the  most  part  formed  in  the 
organism,  and  they  exist  in  the  blood  in  very  small  quantity.  The  lactates  are  probably 
produced  by  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  bicarbonates  and  the  union  of  the  bases 
with  lactic  acid,  the  lactic  acid  resulting  from  a  change  of  a  portion  of  the  saccharine 
matter  in  the  blood.  The  pneumate  of  soda  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  pneumic  acid, 
an  acid  principle  found  in  the  lungs,  with  the  base.  The  physiological  relations  of  these 
principles  are  little  understood.  The  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  fatty  acids  with  bases 
are  probably  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  fatty  principles,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
derived  from  the  food. 

3.  Organic  Non-nitrogenized  Principles. — These  usually  exist  in  the  blood  in  small 
quantity  and  are  derived  mainly  from  the  food.  Lecethine,  although  it  contains  nitrogen, 
is  introduced  into  this  class  because  it  presents  many  of  the  properties  of  the  fats.  It 
exists  in  the  blood,  bile,  nervous  substance,  and  the  yolk  of  egg.  This  principle  is  sup- 
posed by  Robin  to  be  almost  identical  with  protagon.  Its  chemical  properties  and 
physiological  relations  are  not  well  understood.    The  saccharine  principles  and  glyco- 
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genio  matter  are  derived  in  part  from  the  food  and  in  part  from  the  liver,  where  sagar 
and  gljoogenic  matter  are  manufactured.  They  are  of  organic  origin,  definite  chemical 
composition,  and  crjstallizahle.  The  fats  and  sugars  are  distinguished  from  other  or* 
ganio  principles  hj  the  fact  that  thej  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
In  the  sugars,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  exist  in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  which 
fact  has  given  them  the  name  of  hydrocarbons  or  hydrates  of  carbon.  The  principles 
of  this  class  play  an  important  part  in  development  and  nutrition.  One  of  them,  sugar, 
appears  very  early  in  foetal  life,  formed  first  by  the  placenta,  and  afterward  by  the  liver, 
its  formation  by  the  latter  organ  continuing  during  life.  Fat  is  a  necessary  element  of 
food,  and  is  also  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  exact  influence  which  these 
substances  have  on  development  and  nutrition  is  not  known ;  but  experiments  and  obser- 
vation have  shown  that  this  influence  is  important.  They  will  be  considered  more  fully 
under  the  head  of  nutrition. 

4.  Excrementitioua  Matters, — ^A  full  consideration  of  these  principles,  which  are  all 
formed  by  the  process  of  disassimilation  of  the  tissues  and  are  taken  up  by  the  blood  to 
be  eliminated  by  the  proper  organs,  belongs  to  excretion.  The  relations  of  carbonic 
acid  to  the  system  will  be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  respiration. 

6.  Organic  Nitrogenized  Principles. — ^Tbis  class  of  proximate  principles  is  of  organic 
origin,  indefinite  chemical  composition,  and  non-crystallizable.  Substances  forming  this 
class  are  apparently  the  only  principles  which  are  endowed  with  so-called  vital  properties, 
taking  materials  for  their  regeneration  from  the  nutritive  fluids  and  appropriating  them  to 
form  part  of  their  own  substance.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  they  are  differ- 
ent from  any  thing  which  is  met  with  out  of  the  living  body.  They  are  all,  in  the  body, 
in  a  state  of  continual  change,  wearing  out  and  becoming  effete,  when  they  are  trans- 
formed into  excrementitious  substances.  The  process  of  repair  in  this  instance  is  not 
the  same  as  in  inorganic  substances,  which  enter  and  are  discharged  from  the  body  with- 
out imdergoing  any  change.  The  analogous  substances  which  exist  in  food  undergo  a 
very  elaborate  preparation  by  digestion,  before  they  can  even  be  absorbed  by  the  blood- 
vessels ;  and  still  another  change  takes  place  when  they  are  appropriated  by  the  various 
tissues.  They  exist  in  all  the  solids,  semisolids,  and  fluids  of  the  body,  never  alone,  but 
always  combined  with  inorganic  substances.  As  a  peculiarity  of  chemical  constitution, 
they  aU  contain  nitrogen,  which  has  given  them  the  name  of  nitrogenized  or  azotized 
principles.  In  studying  their  properties  more  fully,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  by  far  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  organism.  The  elaborate  preparation  which  they  require 
for  absorption  involves  the  most  important  part  of  the  function  of  digestion.  Their  ab- 
solute integrity  is  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  essential  functions  of  many  tissues, 
as  muscular  contraction  or  conduction  of  nervous  force.  An  exact  knowledge  of  all 
the  transformations  which  take  place  in  their  regeneration  and  the  process  by  whicb 
they  are  converted  into  effete  or  excrementitious  matters  would  enable  us  to  comprehend 
nutrition,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  physiology ;  but  as  yet  we  know  little  of 
these  changes,  and  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  understanding  a  few  of  the  laws 
in  accordance  with  which  they  are  regulated. 

Of  the  different  classes  of  proximate  principles  existing  in  the  blood,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  the  organic  nitrogenized  principles  are  more  complex  in  their  constitution, 
properties,  and  functions  than  the  other  classes.  These  principles,  as  they  exist  in  the 
blood,  possess  peculiar  and  characteristic  propeHies,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  study 
in  detail. 

Plasmins,  Fibrin^  Metalhumen,  Serine. — The  name  plasmine  was  given  by  Denis  to  a 
peculiar  principle  which  he  extracted  from  the  blood  by  the  following  process :  The 
blood  drawn  directly  from  an  artery  or  vein  is  received  into  a  vessel  containing  one-sev- 
enth part  of  its  volume  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  prevents 
coagulation ;  in  a  short  time  the  corpuscles  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
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the  plasma  may  be  separated  by  decantation ;  to  the  plasma  is  added  an  excess  of  pul- 
verized chloride  of  sodium,  when  a  soft,  pulpy  substance  is  precipitated,  which  is  plas- 
mine.  This  substance,  after  desiccation,  bears  a  proportion  of  about  twenty-five  parts 
per  thousand  of  blood.  It  is  soluble  in  from  ten  to  twenty  parts  of  water,  when  a  por- 
tion of  it  coagulates  and  may  be  removed  by  stirring  with  twigs  or  a  bundle  of  broom- 
corn,  in  the  way  in  which  fibrin  is  separated  from  the  blood.  The  fibrin  thus  separated 
is  called  by  Denis  concrete  fibrin,  and  the  substance  which  remains  in  solution,^  dissolved 
fibrin.  By  most  writers  of  the  present  day,  the  dissolved  fibrin  of  Denis  is  called  metal- 
bumen,  a  name  which  we  shall  adopt. 

According  to  Denis,  plasmine  is  a  proximate  principle  of  the  blood,  and,  after  extrac- 
tion by  the  process  just  described,  is  decomposed  into  concrete  fibrin  and  dissolved 
fibrin,  or  metalbumen.  Having  removed  the  concrete  fibrin  from  the  solution  of  plas- 
mine, the  metalbumen  is  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  does 
not  coagulate  ordinary  albumen.    The  proportion  of  dried  metalbumen  in  the  blood  is 

about  twenty-two  parts  per  thousand.  The  proportion  of  dried  fibrin  is  about  three 
parts  per  thousand. 

After  the  extraction  of  plasmine  from  the  blood,  another  coagulable  substance  re- 
mains, which  is  called  serine.  This  is  coagulated  by  heat,  the  strong  mineral  acids,  and 
absolute  alcohol,  but  is  not  coagulated  by  ether,  which  coagulates  albumen  of  the  white 
of  egg.  Serine  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  ordinary  albumen,  but  is  stated  to  be  much 
more  osmotic.  Its  proportion,  desiccated,  in  the  blood  is  about  fifty-three  parts  per 
thousand. 

We  cannot  admit  the  existence  of  new  coagulable  principles  in  the  blood  unless  it  be 
shown  that  the  processes  by  which  they  are  extracted  do  not  involve  decomposition  of 
established  proximate  constituents.  The  processes  just  described  do  not  seem  to  involve 
artificial  decompositioo.  It  is  perfectly  proper,  in  analyzing  the  blood,  to  prevent  spon- 
taneous coagulation  by  the  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  as  this  salt  simply  keeps 
the  blood  fiuid  without  apparently  changing  its  organic  constituents,  and  the  plasmine  is 
simply  precipitated  by  the  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  substance 
called  metalbumen,  being  coagulated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  is  not  albumen,  and 
serine  also  presents  some  important  points  of  difference  from  albumen.  Admitting  the 
existence,  then,  of  plasmine  and  serine,  it  is  important  to  understand  clearly  the  charac- 
ters of  these  principles  as  compared  with  what  were  formerly  called  fibrin  and  albumen. 

Instead  of  fibrin  and  albumen  in  the  blood,  we  now  recognize  two  new  principles,  in 
the  natural  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid,  which  are  called  plasmine  and  serine.  The 
substance  known  as  fibrin  is  one  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  plasmine.  Metal- 
bumen and  serine  constitute  what  was  formerly  called  albumen.  Fibrin  is  not  a  proxi- 
mate principle,  but  is  formed  in  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  plasmine.  Metalbu- 
men is  the  other  product  of  decomposition  of  plasmine.  The  fibrin  of  arterial  blood 
has  long  been  known  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  fibrin  of  venous  blood,  when  the  blood 
has  been  allowed  to  coagulate  spontaneously.  Arterial  fibrin  is  insoluble  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  which  will  dissolve  the  fibrin  of  venous  blood. 

Peptones,  etc. — A  certain  quantity  of  nitrogenized  matter,  distinct  from  the  principles 
just  described,  has  been  extracted  from  the  blood,  which  is  analogous  to  peptone  or 
albnminose.  This  is  separated  by  coagulating  the  serum  of  the  blood  with  hot  acetic 
acid  and  filtering,  when  the  peptones  pass  through  in  the  filtrate.  These  principles  are 
probably  derived  from  the  food.  Their  proportion  in  the  plasma  is  about  four  parts, 
dried,  per  thousand,  or  twenty-eight  parts  before  desiccation. 

A  small  quantity  of  coloring  matter  exists  in  the  plasma.  If  we  separate  the  corpus- 
cles as  completely  as  possible,  the  clear  liquid  still  has  a  reddish-amber  color.  This  col- 
oring matter  has  never  been  isolated  and  studied.  It  is  analogous  to  the  colmng  mat- 
ters of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  bile,  and  the  urine. 
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In  addition  to  the  organic  nitrogenized  principles  which  we  have  described,  some 
authors  recognize  a  substance  called  paraglobuline,  or  fibrinoplastic  matter,  and  fibrino- 
genio  matter.  These  are  supposed  to  be  factors  of  fibrin,  which  come  together  in  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  They  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  theories  of 
coagulation.  The  so-called  albuminates  of  soda  and  potassa  have  not  been  positively 
established  as  proximate  principles. 

Coagulation  of  the  Blood. 

The  remarkable  property  in  the  blood  of  spontaneous  coagulation  has  been  recog- 
nized almost  as  far  back  as  we  can  look  into  the  history  of  physiology ;  and,  since  tbe 
discovery  of  the  circulation,  there  have  been  few  subjects  connected  with  the  physiology 
of  the  blood  which  have  excited  more  universal  interest ;  but  the  ideas  with  regard  to 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  were  for  a  long  time  entirely  speculative.  The  first  defi- 
nite experiments  upon  this  subject  were  performed  by  Malpighi.  He  was  followed  by 
Borelli,  Buysch,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  hold  conspicuous  places  in  the  history  of  our 
science,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Hunter,  Hew  son,  Mtdler,  Thackrah,  J.  Davy, 
Magendie,  Nasse,  and  Dumas.  Although  much  labor  has  been  expended  on  this  subject, 
the  final  cause  of  coagulation  is  by  no  means  definitely  settled. 

The  blood  retains  its  fiuidity  while  it  remains  in  the  vessels  and  circulation  is  not 
interfered  with.  It  is  then  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  clear  plasma,  holding  cor- 
puscles in  suspension.  Shortly  after  the  circulation  is  interrupted,  or  after  blood  is 
drawn  from  the  vessels,  it  coagulates  or  ^^  sets  "  into  a  jelly-like  mass.  In  a  few  hours, 
we  find  that  contraction  has  taken  place,  and  a  clear,  straw-colored  fiuid  has  been  ex- 
pressed, the  blood  thus  separating  into  a  solid  portion,  the  crassamentum,  or  clot,  and  a 
liquid,  which  is  called  serum.  The  serum  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  blood  except 
the  red  corpuscles  and  fibrin,  which  together  form  the  clot.  Coagulation  takes  place  in 
the  blood  of  all  animals,  commencing  a  variable  time  after  its  removal  from  the  vessels. 
In  the  human  subject,  according  to  Nasse,  when  the  blood  is  received  into  a  moderately- 
deep,  smooth  vessel,  the  phenomena  of  coagulation  present  themselves  in  the  following 
order : 

First,  a  gelatinous  pellicle  forms  on  the  surfaoe,  which  occurs  in  from  one  minute  and 
forty-five  seconds  to  six  minutes;  in  from  two  to  seven  minutes,  a  gelatinous  layer  has 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  whole  mass  becomes  of  a  jelly-like  consistence^  in 
from  seven  to  sixteen  minutes.  Contraction  then  begins,  and,  if  we  watch  the  surface 
of  the  clot,  we  see  little  drops  of  clear  serum  making  their  appearance.  This  fiuid  in- 
creases in  quantity,  and,  in  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  separation  is  complete.  The  clot, 
which  is  heavier,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  unless  it  contain  bubbles  of  gas  or 
the  surface  be  very  concave.  In  most  of  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the  blood  coagulates 
more  rapidly  than  in  man.  It  is  particularly  rapid  in  the  class  of  birds,  in  some  of  which 
it  takes  place  almost  instantaneously.  Observations  have  shown  that  coagulation  is  more 
rapid  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood.  In  the  former,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  formed  is 
notably  greater,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  characters  of  the  fibrin  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent. A  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  dissolves  the  fibrin  of  venous  blood,  but  does  not 
dissolve  the  fibrin  of  an  arterial  clot. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  serum  and  clot  are  very  variable,  unless  we  include  in 
our  estimate  of  the  serum  that  portion  which  is  retained  between  the  meshes  of  the  coag- 
ulated mass.  As  the  clot  is  composed  of  corpuscles  and  fibrin,  and  as  these  in  their 
moist  state  represent  in  general  terms  about  one-half  of  the  blood,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  after  coagulation,  the  actual  proportions  of  the  clot  and  serum  are  about  equal. 
If  we  take  simply  the  serum  which  separates  spontaneously,  we  have  a  large  quantity 
when  the  clot  is  densely  contracted,  and  a  very  small  quantity  when  it  is  loose  and 
soft.    Usually,  the  clot  retains  about  one-fifth  of  the  serum. 
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Charaeten  of  the  (Tlot, — On  remoyiDg  the  clot,  after  the  separation  of  the  serum  is 
complete,  it  presents  a  gelatinous  consistence,  and  is  more  or  less  firm,  according  to  the 
degree  of  contraction  which  has  taken  place.  As  a  general  rule,  when  coagulation  has 
been  rapid,  the  clot  is  soft  and  but  slightly  contracted.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  coagu- 
lation has  been  alow,  it  contracts  for  a  long  time  and  is  much  denser.  When  coagulation 
is  slow,  the  clot  frequently  presents  what  is  known  as  the  cupped  appearance,  having  a 
concave  surface,  a  phenomenon  which  depends  merely  on  the  extent  of  its  contraction. 
It  also  presents  a  marked  difference  in  color  at  its  upper  portion.  The  blood  having 
remained  fluid  for  some  time,  the  red  corpuscles  settle,  by  virtue  of  their  greater  weight, 
leaving  a  colorless  layer  on  the  top.  This  is  the  buffy-coat  spoken  of  by  some  authors. 
Although  this  frequently  presents  itself  in  the  blood  drawn  in  inflammations,  it  is  by  no 
means  pathognomonic  of  this  condition,  and  is  liable  to  occur  whenever  coagulation  is 
slow  or  has  been  retarded  by  artificial  means.  It  is  always  present  in  the  blood  of  the 
horse.  Examined  microscopically,  the  buffy-coat  presents  fibrils  of  coagulated  fibrin 
with  some  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  On  removing  a  clot  of  venous  blood 
from  the  serum,  the  upper  surface  is  florid  from  contact  with  the  air,  while  the  rest  of  it 
is  dark ;  and,  on  making  a  section,  if  the  coagulation  have  not  been  too  rapid,  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  red  corpuscles  is  apparent  The  section,  which  is  at  first  almost  black,  soon 
becomes  red  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  If  the  clot  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  it 
wiU  undergo  farther  contraction,  and  express  a  part  of  the  contained  serum.  If  the  clot 
be  washed  under  a  stream  of  water,  at  the  same  time  kneading  it  with  the  fingers,  we 
may  remove  almost  all  the  red  corpuscles,  leaving  the  meshes  of  fibrin,  which,  on  micro- 
scopical examination,  presents  the  fibrillated  appearance  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

Characters  of  the  Serum. — ^After  coagulation,  if  the  serum  be  carefully  removed,  it 
is  found  to  be  a  fiuid  of  a  color  varying  from  a  light  amber  to  quite  a  deep,  but  clear  red. 
This  depends  upon  a  peculiar  coloring  matter  which  has  never  been  isolated.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum  is  about  1028,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  entire  mass  of  blood. 
It  contains  all  the  principles  found  in  the  plasma,  or  liquor  sanguinis,  with  the  exception 
of  the  elements  of  fibrin.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  physiological  fiuid,  as  it  is  formed 
only  after  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  never  exists  isolated  in  the  body.  The  effusions 
which  are  commonly  called  serum,  although  they  resemble  this  fiuid  in  some  particulars, 
are  not  identical  with  it,  being  formed  by  a  process  of  transudation  rather  than  separa- 
tion from  the  blood,  as  in  coagulation.  The  serum  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
plasma  or  liquor  sanguinis,  which  is  the  natural  clear  portion  of  the  blood. 

Coagulating  Principle  of  the  ^Z(»<>(2.— Acquainted,  as  we  are,  with  the  properties  of 
fibrin,  it  is  evident  that  this  substance  is  the  agent  which  produces  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  In  fact,  whatever  coagulates  spontaneously  is  caUed  fibrin,  and  whatever  requires 
some  agent  to  produce  this  change  of  consistence  is  called  by  another  name.  But,  before 
the  properties  of  fibrin  were  fully  understood,  the  question  of  the  coagulating  principle 
was  a  matter  of  much  discussion.  Malpighi  was  probably  the  first  to  isolate  fibrin,  which 
he  did  by  washing  the  clot  in  a  stream  of  water,  which  removed  the  corpuscles  and  left  a 
whitish,  fibrous  net-work.  His  experiments  are  set  forth  in  an  article  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  so-called  polypi  of  the  heart  were  formed  of  fibrm,  although  it 
was  not  then  called  by  that  name.  These  observations  were  soon  confirmed  by  others ; 
and  it  then  became  a  question  whether  this  substance  existed  as  a  fluid  in  the  liquor  san- 
guinis, or  was  furnished  by  the  corpuscles  after  the  removal  of  blood  from  the  vessels. 
This  was  decided  by  Hewson,  whose  simple  and  conclusive  experiments  leave  no  doubt 
that  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  due  to  fibrin,  and  that  this  substance  is  entirely  distinct 
from,  and  independent  of  the  corpuscles.  This  observer,  taking  advantage  of  the  prop- 
erty possessed  by  certain  saline  substances  of  preventing  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
was  the  first  to  separate  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the  corpuscles.    He  mixed  fresh  blood 
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with  a  little  snlphate  of  soda,  which  presented  coagulation,  and,  after  the  mixture  had 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time,  the  corpuscles  gravitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  yesael. 
The  clear  fluid  was  then  decanted  and  diluted  with  twice  its  quantity  of  water,  when 
fibrin  became  coagulated. 

The  facts  thus  demonstrated  by  Hewson  were  confirmed  by  MnUer,  in  1882.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  the  plasma  from  the  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  the  frog  by  simple 
filtration,  first  diluting  it  with  a  saccharine  solution.  The  great  size  of  the  corpuscles  in 
this  animal  prevents  their  passage  through  a  filter,  and  the  clear  fluid  which  is  thus  sepa- 
rated soon  forms  a  colorless  coagulum. 

From  these  observations,  it  is  evident  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  fibrin.  Coagulation  of  this  substance  first  causes  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
to  assume  a  gelatinous  consistence ;  and,  by  vutue  of  its  contractile  properties,  it  soon 
expresses  the  serum,  while  the  red  corpuscles  are  retained.  One  of  the  causes  which 
operate  to  retain  the  corpuscles  in  the  clot  is  the  adhesive  matter  which  covers  their 
surface  after  they  escape  from  the  vessels,  which  produces  the  arrangement  in  rows  like 
piles  of  coin,  which  we  have  already  noted  under  the  head  of  microscopical  appearances. 
This  undoubtedly  prevents  those  which  are  near  the  surface  ftom  escaping  from  the  dot 
during  its  contraction. 

Cireumstancea  which  modify  Coagulation  out  of  the  Body. — ^The  conditions  which 
modify  coagulation  of  the  blood  have  been  closely  studied  by  Hewson,  Davy,  Thackrah, 
Robin  and  Verdeil,  and  others.    They  are,  in  brief,  the  following : 

Blood  fiowing  slowly  from  a  small  orifice  is  more  rapidly  coagulated  than  when  it 
is  discharged  in  a  full  stream  from  a  large  orifice.  If  H  be  received  into  a  shallow 
vessel,  it  coagulates  much  more  rapidly  than  when  received  into  a  deep  vessel.  If  the 
vessel  be  rough,  coagulation  is  more  rapid  than  if  it  be  smooth  and  polished.  If  the 
blood,  as  it  flows,  be  received  on  a  cloth  or  a  bundle  of  twigs,  it  coagulates  almost  in- 
stantaneously. In  short,  it  appears  that  all  circumstances  which  favor  exposure  of  the 
blood  to  the  air  hasten  its  coagulation.  The  blood  will  coagulate  more  rapidly  in  a  va- 
cuum than  in  the  air. 

Coagulation  of  the  blood  is  prevented  by  rapid  freezing,  but  it  takes  place  afterward 
when  the  fluid  is  carefhlly  thawed.  Between  82**  and  140°  Fahr.,  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture increases  the  rapidity  of  coagulation.  According  to  Richardson,  agitation  of  the 
blood  in  closed  vessels  retards,  and  in  open  vessels  hastens  coagulation. 

Various  chemical  substances  retard  or  prevent  coagulation.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  the  following :  solutions  of  potash  and  of  soda ;  carbonate  of  soda ;  carbonate 
of  ammonia;  carbonate  of  potash;  ammonia;  sulphate  of  soda.  In  the  menstrual  flow, 
the  blood  is  kept  fluid  by  mixture  with  the  abundant  secretions  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane. 

Coagulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Organism.—The  blood  coagulates  in  the  vessels  after 
death,  though  less  rapidly  than  when  removed  from  the  body.  As  a  general  proposition, 
it  may  be  stated  that  this  takes  place  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  circular 
tion  has  ceased.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  blood  is  found  chiefly  in  the  venous 
system,  as  the  arteries  are  generally  emptied  by  post-mortem  contraction  of  their  mus- 
cular coat ;  but,  in  the  veins,  coagulation  is  slow  and  imperfect.  Coagula  are  found, 
however,  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  aorta,  but  they  are  much  smaUer  than 
those  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  large  veins.  These  coagula  present  the 
general  characters  we  have  already  described.  They  are  frequently  covered  by  a  soft, 
whitish  fllm,  analogous  to  the  buffy-coat,  and  are  dark  in  their  interior. 

It  was  supposed  by  John  Hunter  that  coagulation  of  the  blood  did  not  take  place  in 
animals  killed  by  lightning,  or  by  prolonged  muscular  exertion,  as  when  hunted  to  death ; 
but  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  others  that  this  view  is  not  correct.    J.  Davy 
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reported  a  case  of  death  by  lightning  where  a  loose  ooagalnm  was  found  in  the  heart 
twenty-fonr  hours  after.  In  this  case,  decomposition  was  very  far  advanced,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  coagulmn  had  become  less  firm  from  that  cause.  His  observations  also 
show  that  coagulation  occurs  after  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  in  animals  hunted 
to  death. 

Coagulation  in  different  parts  of  the  vascular  system  is  by  no  means  unusual  during 
life.  In  the  heart,  we  sometimes  find  coagula  which  bear  evidence  of  having  existed  for 
some  time  before  death.  These  were  called  polypi  by  some  of  the  older  writers,  and  are 
often  formed  of  fibrin  almost  free  from  red  corpuscles.  They  generally  occur  when  death 
is  very  gradual  and  when  the  circulation  continues  for  some  time  with  greatly-diminished 
Activity.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  coagulum  is  first  formed,  from  which  the  corpuscles 
are  washed  away  by  the  current  of  blood ;  that  this  becomes  larger  by  farther  depositions, 
until  we  have  large,  vermicular  masses  of  fibrin,  attached,  in  some  instances,  to  the 
chords  tendineffi.  Clots  produced  in  this  way  may  be  distinguished  from  those  formed 
after  death  by  their  whitish  color,  dense  consistence,  and  the  closeness  with  which  they 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  heart. 

Bodies  projecting  into  the  caliber  of  a  blood-vessel  soon  become  coated  with  a  layer 
of  fibrin.  Bough  concretions  about  the  orifices  of  the  heart  frequently  induce  the  deposi- 
tion of  little  masses  of  fibrin,  which  sometimes  become  detached  and  are  carried  to  vari- 
ons  parts  of  the  circulatory  system,  as  the  lungs  or  brain,  plugging  up  one  or  more  of  the 
smaller  vessels.  The  experiment  has  been  made  of  passing  a  thread  through  a  small 
artery,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  a  few  hours,  when  it  is  found  coated  with  a  layer  of 
coagulated  fibrin. 

Blood  generally  coagulates  when  effused  into  the  areolar  tissue  or  into  any  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body ;  although,  effused  into  the  serous  cavities,  the  tunica  vaginalis  for 
example,  it  has  been  known  to  remain  fluid  for  days  and  even  weeks,  and  coagulate  when 
let  out  by  an  incision.  In  the  Graafian  follicles,  after  the  discharge  of  the  ovum,  we 
sometimes  have  the  cavity  filled  with  blood,  which  forms  a  clot  and  is  slowly  removed 
by  absorption. 

Coagulation  thus  takes  place  in  the  vessels  as  the  result  of  stasis  or  of  very  great  retarda- 
tion of  the  eircniation,  and  in  the  tissues  or  cavities  of  the  body,  whenever  it  is  accident- 
ally effused.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  generally  removed  in  the  course  of  time  by  absorp- 
tion. This  takes  place  in  the  following  way :  First,  we  have  disappearance  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  or  decoloration  of  the  clot,  and  the  fibrin  is  then  the  only  substance  which 
remains.  This  becomes  reduced  from  a  fibriUated  to  a  granular  condition,  softens,  finally 
becomes  amorphous,  and  is  absorbed ;  although,  when  the  size  of  the  clot  is  considerable, 
this  may  occupy  weeks,  and  even  months,  and  may  never  be  completely  effected.  Effused 
in  this  manner,  the  constituents  of  the  blood  act  as  foreign  bodies ;  the  oorpusdes  cease 
to  be  organized  anatomical  elements  capable  of  self-regeneration,  break  down,  and  are 
absorbed.  The  fibrin  which  remains  undergoes  the  same  process,  the  stages  through 
which  it  passes  being  always  those  of  decay,  and  not  of  development.  In  other  words, 
the  clot  is  incapable  of  organization. 

Office  of  the  Coagvlation  of  the  Blood  in  arresting  HcBmorrhage. — The  property  of  the 
blood  under  consideration  has  a  most  important  office  in  the  arrest  of  hsmorrhage.  The 
effect  of  an  absence  or  great  diminution  of  the  coagulability  of  the  circulating  fluid  is 
exemplified  in  instances  of  what  is  called  the  hsamorrhagic  diathesis ;  a  condition  in  which 
slight  wounds  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  alarming,  and  it  may  be  fatal  hssmorrhage.  This 
condition  of  the  blood  is  not  characterized  by  any  peculiar  symptoms  except  the  obsti- 
nate flow  of  blood  from  slight  wounds ;  and  this  may  continue  for  years.  In  a  case 
which  came  under  our  observation  a  few  years  since,  excision  of  the  tonsils  was  fol- 
lowed by  bleeding,  which  continued  for  several  days,  and  was  arrested  with  great  dif- 
ficulty.   On  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  the  patient,  a  young  man  about  twenty 
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years  of  age,  in  other  respects  perfectly  healthy,  had  been  subject  from  early  life  to  per- 
sistent hemorrhage  from  slight  woonds. 

Gircnmstances  which  accelerate  coagulation  haye  a  tendency  to  arrest  hiemorrhage. 
It  is  well  known  that  exposure  of  a  bleeding  surface  to  the  air  has  this  effect.  The  waj 
in  which  the  vessel  is  divided  has  an  important  influence.  A  clean  cut  will  bleed  more 
fredy  than  a  ragged  laceration.  In  division  of  large  vessels,  this  difference  is  sometimes 
very  marked.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  arm  has  been  torn  off  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  yet  the  hsBmorrhage  was,  for  a  time,  spontaneously  arrested ;  while  we  know 
that  division  of  an  artery  of  comparatively  small  size,  if  it  be  cut  across,  would  be  fatal 
if  left  to  itself.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  internal  coat  is  torn  in  shreds,  which 
retract,  their  curled  ends  projecting  into  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  and  having  the  same 
effect  on  the  coagulation  of  blood  as  a  bundle  of  twigs.  In  laceration  of  such  a  large 
vessel  as  the  axillary  artery,  the  arrest  cannot  be  permanent,  for,  as  soon  as  the  system 
recovers  from  the  shock,  the  contractions  of  the  heart  will  force  out  the  coagulated  blood 
which  has  closed  the  opening. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  which  has  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists,  has 
rather  a  mechanical  than  a  vital  function ;  for  its  chief  ofiice  is  in  the  arrest  of  hssmor* 
rhage.  Coagulation  never  takes  place  in  the  organism,  unless  the  blood  be  in  an  abnormal 
condition  with  respect  to  circulation.  Here  its  operations  are  mainly  conservative ;  but, 
as  almost  all  conservative  processes  are  sometimes  perverted,  clots  in  the  body  may  be 
productive  of  injury,  as  in  the  instances  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  clots  in  the  heart  occurring 
before  death,  the  detachment  of  emboli,  etc. 

Caiue  of  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood, — If  we  adopt  the  views  regarding  the  compo- 
sition of  the  blood  which  involve  the  production  of  fibrin  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  plasraine,  we  must  change  in  toto  our  ideas  of  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
According  to  our  present  ideas,  fibrin  does  not  exist  as  a  proximate  principle,  and  plas- 
mine  is  never  decomposed  in  the  body,  under  perfectly  normal  conditions ;  but,  if  the 
blood  be  drawn  from  the  body,  effused  from  the  vessels,  or  if  the  circulation  be  arrested 
for  a  certain  time,  plasmine  is  decomposed,  fibrin  is  fonned,  and  the  blood  coagulates. 

In  another  work,  written  in  1864,  we  discussed  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  co- 
agulation of  the  blood  quite  fully ;  but  fibrin  was  then  generally  regarded  as  a  proxi- 
mate principle  itself,  and  not  as  a  product  of  decomposition.  The  theory  that  we  then 
adopted  was  the  one  proposed  by  Richardson,  in  1866 ;  viz.,  that  the  blood  normally 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  the  presence  of  which  keeps  the  fibrin  in  a  liquid 
state ;  that  ammonia  is  constantly  being  taken  up  by  the  blood  from  the  tissues  and  ex- 
haled by  the  lungs,  and  that,  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  arrested,  or  when  the 
blood  is  effused  or  drawn  from  the  vessels,  ammonia  is  exhaled  and  coagulation  takes 
place.  This  theory  has  been  formally  abandoned  by  Richardson,  who  adheres,  however, 
to  the  accuracy  of  his  experiments.  If  these  experiments  be  entirely  reliable,  they  seem 
to  prove  the  theory ;  but  it  is  stated  by  Robin,  that,  using  chemical  processes  which  will 
detect  T.Tnri.Tnnr  ^^  ammonia,  not  a  trace  of  this  substance  is  to  be  found  in  the  blood ; 
that  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  added  to  tlie  blood  does  not  prevent  coagulation ;  and 
that  the  blood  secured  against  evaporation  will  nevertheless  coagulate.  The  chemical 
experiments  of  Richardson  were  not  very  delicate,  and  the  objections  to  them,  made  by 
Robin,  are  probably  well-founded.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  abandoning  the  the- 
ory that  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  evolution  of  ammonia. 

We  may  take  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  older  theories  of  coagulation, 
which  were  nearly  all  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  idea  that  exposure  to  the  lur  is  the 
cause  of  coagulation,  which  was  held  by  Hewson,  is  disproved  by  the  simple  fact  that 
coagulation  takes  place  in  a  vacuum.  The  vital  theory  of  Hunter,  which  was  adopted 
by  most  physiologists  of  his  time,  is  too  indefinite  for  discussion  at  the  present  day,  and 
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reaOy  expresses  utter  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  theory  that  motion  is  the 
cause  of  the  flniditj  of  fibrin  in  the  body,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  violent  agitation 
of  the  blood  out  of  the  body  does  not  prevent  coagulation ;  and  thus  it  is  with  nearly 
all  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced. 

The  idea  which  we  have  to  present  does  not  explain  why  the  blood  coagulates,  but 
It  gives  a  certain  notion  of  the  probable  conditions  under  which  plasmine  exists  in  the 
circulating  fluid : 

Plasmine,  circulating  in  the  blood-vessels,  under  normal  conditions,  is  a  liquid,  and 
its  decomposition  into  metalbumen  and  fibrin  is  abnormaL  Plasmine  is  undoubtedly  an 
important  nutritive  principle,  and  is  constantly  undergoing  change  as  it  is  used  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs,  the  material 
thus  expended  being  supplied  by  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  food.  It  is,  there- 
fore, like  other  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  organism,  in  a  condition  of  constant 
metamorphosis ;  and  all  that  we  can  say  is  that,  while  in  this  condition,  getting  material 
from  some  parts  and  giving  off  matters  in  others,  it  does  not  undergo  those  decomposing 
changes  which  are  observed  when  it  is  efif^sed,  drawn  from  the  body,  or  the  circulation 
is  arrested,  which  involve  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

The  above  expresses  nearly  all  that  we  positively  know  of  the  cause  of  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood ;  but  the  question  in  fact  reduces  itself  to  the  rather  unsatisfactory 
proposition  that  the  blood  coagulates  because,  when  its  nitrogenized  principles  are  re- 
moved from  those  constant  molecular  changes  which  are  characteristic  of  the  class  of 
nitrogenized  principles  as  they  exist  in  the  living  organism,  decomposition  takes  place, 
which  results  in  the  production  of  a  coagulating  matter.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  physiologists  would  be  satisfied  with  this,  which  is  indeed  little  more  than  a  confes- 
sion of  ignorance ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  molecular  changes  taking  place  constantly  in  the  living  body.  When  we  understand 
these  more  thoroughly,  we  may  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  cadaveric  rigidity  of  muscles,  and  other  changes  which  take  place  when 
the  processes  of  nutrition  cease. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  A.  Schmidt  (1861)  has  proposed  a  theory  of  coagulation 
which  involves  the  coming  together  of  certain  principles  called  fibrin-factors.  This  the- 
ory has  been  adopted  and  more  or  less  modified  by  Ktlhne,  Virchow,  and  others.  If 
blood-plasma,  rendered  neutral  with  acetic  acid,  be  diluted  with  ten  times  its  volume  of 
water  at  82**  Fahr.  and  then  be  treated  with  a  current  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  a  flocculent 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  has  been  called  paraglobuline,  or  fibrinoplastic  matter.  This 
aabstance  may  be  dissolved  in  water  containing  air  or  oxygen  in  solution.  After  this 
precipitate  has  been  separated,  if  the  clear  liquid  be  diluted  with  about  twice  its  tolume 
of  ice-cold  water  and  be  again  treated  for  a  long  time  with  a  current  of  carbonic  acid, 
a  viscid  scum  is  produced,  which  has  been  called  fibrinogen.  A  small  quantity  of  fibrin- 
ogen added  to  a  solution  of  paraglobuline  produces  coagulation  of  a  substance  like  fibrin. 
More  recently,  a  third  principle,  a  ferment,  has  been  described  by  Schmidt,  which  he 
considers  necessary  to  the  formation  of  fibrin. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  substances  called  paraglobuline  and  fibrinogen  ex- 
ist in  the  blood  as  peculiar  principles.  Robin  considers  paraglobuline  as  identical  with 
metalbumen,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  plasmine.  It 
is  true  that  the  so-called  fibrinogen  added  to  the  liquid  of  hydrocele  or  other  serosities 
not  spontaneously  coagulable  produces  coagulation,  but  this  occurs,  though  more  slowly, 
when  the  serum  separated  from  the  coagulated  blood  is  added  to  these  liquids. 

It  is  more  in  accordance  with  our  positive  knowledge  to  .state  that  we  understand 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  coagulation  of  the  blood  beyond  the  fact  that  plas- 
mine, when  removed  from  its  normal  condition  in  the  circulation,  decomposes  into  coag- 
ulating fibrin  and  metalbumen,  than  to  admit  the  existence  of  fibrinogen,  a  ferment,  and 
paraglobuline,  all  of  which  may  be  products  of  decomposition. 
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It  is  a  onrioDB  fact  that  leeob-draWD  blood  remaiiu  fluid  in  the  body  of  the  ant- 
ma).  Richardsoa  baa  obHired,  also,  that  the  blood  flowing  from  a  Ieeoh-bit«  presenta 
the  some  pergistent  fluidity,  wbiob  explains  the  well-known  fact  tbat  the  insignificant 
woaod  gives  rise  to  oonsiderable  hcemorrbage.  On  this  point  he  has  made  the  following 
oorioas  experiment : 

"  After  the  leech  woa  removed  from  the  arm,  the  wound  it  had  produced  continned 
to  give  oat  blood  very  freely.  I  caoght  the  blood  thus  flowing  at  difi'erent  intervals, 
allowing  it  to  trickle  into  teaspoons  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  The  resalts  were  curi- 
ODs.  The  blood  whioh  was  received  into  the  first  spoon,  and  which  was  collected  imme- 
diately after  the  removal  of  the  leech,  was  dark,  and  showed  the  same  feebleness  of 
coagulation  as  the  blood  taken  from  the  leech  itself.  Another  portion  of  blood,  received 
into  a  second  spoon  five  minntes  later,  coagalated  in  twenty-five  minutes  with  moderate 
firmness.  A  third  portion  of  blood,  caught  ten  minutes  later  still,  cDsgalated  in  eight 
minutes ;  while  at  the  end  of  half  an  honr  the  blood  which  BtlU  flowed  from  the  wound 
coagulated  firmly,  and  in  fine  red  clots,  in  two  minutes.  Ultimately  the  blood  coagu- 
lated as  it  slowly  oozed  from  the  wound,  so  that  the  wound  itself  was  sealed  up." 

The  ezietenoe  of  projections  into  the  caliber  of  vessels,  or  the  passage  of  a  Sne  thread 
through  an  artery  or  vein,  will  determine  the  formation  of  a  small  coagulum  upon  the 
foreign  substance,  vhile  the  circulation  is  neither  interrupted  nor  retarded.  These  facts 
demand  explanation ;  but  all  we  can  say  with  regard  to  them  is,  that,  in  the  present 
Btate  of  our  knowledge,  explanation  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  The  process,  under 
these  circumstances,  cannot  be  snl^ected  to  direct  experiment,  as  in  the  case  of  blood 
coagulating  out  of  the  body;  but  a  reasonable  inference  is  that  the  foreign  snbstance 
arrests  the  circulation  of  a  certain  portion  of  plasmine,  which  then  undergoes  decompo- 

During  coagulation,  fibrin  assumes  a  filamentous  form,  presenting,  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  appearance  of  rectilinear  fibrills.  These  fibrillaj  gradually  increase  in  num- 
ber and,  as  contraction  of  the  clot  occurs,  becomes  irregularly  crossed.    They  are  always 


straight,  however,  and  never  assume  the  nndulating  appearance  cbaracteristio  of  the 
white  fibrous  tissue.  The  appearance  just  described  does  not  indicate  a  process  of  or- 
ganization. When  fibrin  is  effused  into  any  of  the  tissues  or  organs  from  rupture  of 
vessels,  it  acta  as  a  foreign  substance,  and,  in  time,  becomes  entirely  or  in  part  absorbed. 
The  gradual  production  of  membranes  of  new  formation,  as  one  of  the  results  of  iaflam- 
mation,  these  becoming  organized,  is  entirely  different  from  sudden  htamorrhagio 
efihsions. 

The  blood  of  the  renal  and  hepatic  reins,  capillary  blood,  and  the  blood  which  passes 
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from  the  capillary  system  into  the  veins  after  death,  does  not  generally  ooagalate  or 
coagalates  very  imperfectly ;  in  other  words,  these  varieties  of  hlood  do  not  readily  form 
fibrin.  The  reason  of  this  peonliarity  is  not  known ;  but  the  fact  affords  a  partial  ex- 
planation of  the  normal  fluidity  of  the  blood ;  for  this  fluid,  passing  over  the  entire 
course  of  the  circalation  in  about  thirty  seconds,  seems  to  be  constantly  losing  its  coagu- 
lability in  its  passage  through  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  the  general  capillary  system,  as  tast 
as  its  coagulability  is  increased  in  the  other  parts.  Taking  into  consideration  the  rapidity 
of  the  circulation,  it  is  evident  that  the  blood  cannot  coagulate  while  the  normal  cir- 
calation is  maintained,  and  while  it  is  undergoing  the  constant  changes  incident  to  gen- 
eral nutrition. 
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CIBCULATIOy  OF  THE  BLOOJ>^ACTION  OF  THE  EEABT, 

BisooTeiy  of  the  circulation— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  heart— Valves  of  the  heart— Moyements  of  the  heart— 
Impnlae  of  the  heart — Sacoesslon  of  movements  of  the  heart— Force  of  the  hearths  action — ^Action  of  the  valves — 
Sonnda  of  the  heart— Gaoses  of  the  sonnds  of  the  heart— Frequency  of  the  hearths  acti<m— Inflaence  of  age— 
Inftaenoe  of  digestion— Influence  of  postore  and  mnscnlar  exertion— Influence  of  ezerctse— Influence  of  tern- 
panture— Inflaence  of  respfa^on  on  the  action  of  the  heart— Cause  of  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  heart 
— Infiufflice  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  heart— Division  of  tibe  pneumogastrics— Galvanization  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrtca— Causes  of  arrest  of  action  of  the  heart— Blows  upon  the  epigastrium. 

Habvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  1616,  taught  it  in  his  public  lect- 
ures in  1619,  and,  in  1628,  published  the  '^  Exereitatio  Anatomiea  de  Motu  Gordis  et 
Sanguinis  in  Animalibusy  This  momentous  discovery,  from  the  isolated  facts  bearing 
npon  it  which  were  observed  by  anatomists,  to  its  grand  culmination  with  Harvey,  so 
folly  illustrates  the  gradual  development  of  most  great  physiological  truths,  that  it  does 
not  seem  out  of  place  to  begin  our  study  of  the  circulation  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  its 
history. 

The  facts  bearing  upon  the  circulation,  which  were  developed  before  the  time  of  Har- 
vey, were  chiefly  anatomical.  The  writings  of  Hippocrates  are  very  indefinite  upon  all 
points  connected  with  the  circulatory  system  ;  and  no  clear  and  positive  statements  are 
to  be  found  in  ancient  works  before  the  time  of  Aristotle.  The  work  of  Aristotle  most 
frequently  quoted  by  physiologists  is  his  "  History  of  Animals ; "  and  in  this  occurs  a 
passage  which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  thought  that  air  passed  from  the  lungs  to  the 
heart;  but  in  his  work,  De  Partibus  Animalium,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  two  great 
blood-vessels,  the  vena  cava  and  aorta,  arising  from  the  heart,  and  that  the  aorta  and 
its  branches  carry  blood.  Galen,  however,  demonstrated  experimentally  the  presence  of 
blood  in  the  arteries,  by  including  a  portion  of  one  of  these  vessels  between  two  liga- 
tures, in  a  living  animal ;  but  his  ideas  of  the  communication  between  the  arteries  and 
veins  were  erroneous,  for  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  small  orifices  in  the  septum  be- 
tween the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  a  mistake  that  was  corrected  by  Vesalius,  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1563,  Michael  Servetas,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  the  pulmonary  circulation,  described  in  a  work 
on  theology  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart.  This  description,  complete  as  it  is,  was  merely  incidental  to  the  development 
of  a  theory  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  soul,  and  the  development  of  what  were 
called  animal  and  vital  spirits  (spiritw).  The  same  year,  at  the  instigation  of  Calvin, 
Servetus  was  burned  alive  at  Geneva,  and  a  copy  of  his  book  was  also  committed  to  the 
flames.    But  one  or  two  copies  of  this  work  are  now  in  existence.     One  is  in  the  library 
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of  the  InstitQte  of  France,  and  bears  evidence,  in  some  pages  that  are  partially  bnmed, 
of  the  fate  which  it  so  narrowly  escaped. 

A  few  years  later,  Columbo,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua,  and  Cesalpinns,  of  Pisa, 
described  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  though  probably  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  written  by  Servetus.  To  Cesalpinus  is  attributed  the  first 
use  of  the  expression  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  also  remarked  that,  after  ligature  or 
compression  of  veins,  the  swelling  is  always  below  the  point  of  obstruction. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  valves  in  the  veins  is  quite  obscure,  although  pri- 
ority of  observation  is  almost  universally  conceded  to  Fabricius.  As  regards  this  point, 
we  can  depend  only  upon  the  dates  of  published  memoirs,  notwithstanding  the  assertion 
of  Fabricius,  that  he  had  seen  the  valves  in  1574.  In  1546,  fitienne  described,  in  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  **  valves,  which  he  called  apophyses,  and  which  he  compared  to  the 
valves  of  the  heart."  In  1551,  Amatus  Lusitanus  published  a  letter  from  Cannanus,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  he  had  found  valves  in  certain  of  the  veins.  In  1568,  Eustachius 
published  an  account  of  the  valves  of  the  coronary  vein.  In  1586,  a  clear  account,  by 
Piccolhominus,  of  the  valves  of  the  veins  was  published.  Fabricius  gave  the  most  accu- 
rate descriptions  and  delineations  of  the  valves,  and  his  first  publication  is  said  to  have 
appeared  in  1603.  He  demonstrated  them  to  Harvey,  at  Padua ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  first  speculations  by  Harvey  on  the  mechanism  of  the  circula- 
tion. Shortly  after  the  return  of  Harvey  from  Padua  in  1602,  he  advanced  beyond  the 
study  of  inanimate  parts  by  dissections,  and  investigated  animated  nature  by  means  of 
vivisections.  As  is  evident,  when  we  consider  the  state  of  science  at  that  time,  anato- 
mists had  long  been  preparing  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  although 
they  knew  little  of  the  functions  of  the  parts  they  described.  The  conformation  of  the 
heart  and  vessels,  and  even  the  arrangement  of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  did  not  lead  them 
to  suspect  the  course  of  the  blood ;  but  a  few  well-conceived  experimcDts  on  living  ani- 
mals have  made  it  appear  so  simple,  that  we  now  wonder  it  remained  unknown  so  long. 
Farthermore,  these  experiments  made  it  evident  that  there  was  a  communication  at  the 
periphery  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins. 

Id  the  work  of  Harvey  are  described,  first  the  movements  of  the  heart,  which  he 
exposed  and  studied  in  living  animals.  He  described  minutely  all  the  phenomena  which 
accompany  its  action ;  its  diastole,  when  it  is  filled  with  blood,  and  its  systole,  when  the 
fibres  of  which  the  ventricles  are  composed  contract  simultaneously,  and  *^  by  an  admi- 
rable af^ustment  all  the  internal  surfaces  are  drawn  together,  as  if  with  cords,  and  so  is 
the  charge  of  blood  expelled  with  force."  From  the  description  of  the  action  of  the 
ventricles,  he  passes  to  the  auricles,  and  shows  how  these,  by  their  contraction,  fill  the 
ventricles  with  blood.  By  experiments  upon  serpents  and  fishes,  he  proved  that  the 
blood  fills  the  heart  from  the  veins,  and  is  sent  out  into  the  arteries.  Exposing  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  in  these  animals,  he  applied  a  ligature  to  the  veins,  which  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  off  the  supply  from  the  heart  .so  that  it  became  pale  and  flaccid ;  and 
by  removing  the  ligature  the  blood  could  be  seen  flowing  into  the  organ.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  artery,  the  heart  became  unusually  distended, 
which  continued  so  long  as  the  obstruction  remained.  When  the  ligature  was  removed, 
the  heart  soon  returned  to  its  normal  condition. 

The  descriptions  given  by  Harvey  were  the  result  of  numerous  experiments  upon  liv- 
ing animals ;  exposing  the  heart  of  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  the  movements  are 
comparatively  slow ;  studying,  also,  the  action  of  this  organ  in  warm-blooded  animals, 
after  its  movements  had  become  enfeebled.  As  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  describe 
the  movements  of  the  heart,  nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  Harvey,  which  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  correct  in  almost  every 
particular. 

Harvey  completed  his  description  of  the  circulation,  by  experiments  showing  the 
course  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins  and  the  uses  of  the  valves  of  the  veina. 
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These  experintenU  are  modeb  of  simplicit;  and  pertinence.  First,  be  showed  that  a 
li(^are  tightly  applied  to  a  limb  prevented  the  blood  from  eatering  the  arterir  and 
irrested  pnlsatioo.  The  ligature  then  relaxed  and  applied  with  moderate  tightness  bo 
Uto  comprasa  only  the  superficial  reins  allowed  the  hlood  to  pass  into  the  part  by  the 
titcries,  but  prercDted  its  return  by  the  reins,  which  conseqnentlj  became  escesslTelj' 
eongestod.  The  ligature  being  removed,  the  veins  soon  emptied  themselves  and  the 
member  regained  its  ordinarj  appearance.  He  observed  the  "  knots  "  in  the  veins  of  the 
arm  when  a  ligature  was  applied,  as  for  phlebotomj,  and  showed  that  the  space  be- 
tween these  knots,  which  are  formed  bj  the  valves,  could  be  emptied  of  blood  by  press- 
ing toward  the  heart,  and  would  not  fill  itself  while  the  finger  was  kept  at  the  lower 
«xtr«[nit7.  It  was  impossible,  by  pressnre  with  the  fingers,  to  force  the  blood  back 
tbroogh  one  of  the  valves. 


Bv  Boch  simple,  jet  irredBtiblj  condnuve  experiments  was  completed  the  ohun  of 
evidence  establishing  the  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    Trnly  it  is  said  that  here 
epoch  in  the  study  of  physiology ;  for  then  the  scientific  world  began  to 
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emancipate  itself  from  tlie  ideas  of  the  aDoiente,  which  had  held  despotic  swa;  for  two 
oentarieB,  and  to  stnd^  Nature  for  themselves  hy  means  of  experiments. 

AlthoDgb  Harrej  described  so  perfectly  the  course  of  the  blood  and  left  not  a  shadow 
of  donbt  as  to  the  comma nication  between  the  arteriee  and  veins,  it  was  left  to  others  to 
aotnallj  see  the  blood  in  movement  and  follow  it  from  one  system  of  vessels  to  the  other. 
In  IGQl,  Ualpighi  saw  the  blood  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  the  lung  of  a  living  &og, 
examining  it  with  magni^ing  glasses;  and,  a  little  later,  Leeuwenhoek  saw  the  circnla- 
tjon  in  the  wing  of  a  bat.    The  great  discovery  was  then  completed. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  historical  sketch  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
course  of  the  great  nutritive  fluid  and  the  natural  anatomical  and  physiological  divisions 
of  the  oircnlatory  system.    There  is  a  constant  flow  from  the  central  organ  to  all  the 
tdssnes  and  organs  of  the  body,  and  a  constant  retnm  of  the  blood  ailer  it  has  passed 
tbroogh  these  parts.    But  before  the  blood,  which  baa  tbos  been  brought  back,  is  fit  to 
return  again  to  the  system,  it  must  pass  throngb  the  Inngs  and  undergo  tlie  changes 
incident  to  respiration.    In  some  animals,  like  fishes,  the  same  force  sends  the  blood 
throngh  the  gills,  and  &om  them  through  the  system.    In  others,  like  the  reptiles,  a 
miztnre  of  aerated  and  non-aerated  blood  takes  place  in  the  heart,  and  the  general 
system  never  receives  blood  that  has  been  fully  arterialized.     But  in  man  and  all 
warm-blooded  animals,  the  organism  demands  blood  that  has  been  fully  purified  and 
oxygenated  by  its  passage  throngh  the  lungs,  and  here  we  find  the  first  great  and  com- 
plete divisions  of  the  cironlation  into  the  pnlmonary  and  systemic,  or,  as  they  have  been 
called,  the  lesser  and  greater  circulation.    The  heart  in  this  instance  is  double ;  hav< 
ing  a  right  and  left  aide  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other.    The  right  heart 
receives  the  blood  as  it  is  brought 
from  the  system  by  the  veins  and 
sendsit  to  thelunge;  the  left  heart 
receives  the  blood  from  the  lungs 
and  sends  it  to  the  system.  It  must 
be  borue  in  mind,  however,  that  al- 
though the  two  aides  of  the  heart 
are  distinct  from  each  other,  their 
action  is  nmnltaneous ;    and,  in 
etndying  the  motions  of  this  or- 
gan, we  shall  find  that  the  blood 
is  sent  simultaneously  from  the 
right  side  to  the  Inngs,  and  from 
the  left  side  to  the  ajatera.   It  will 
not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  sep- 
arate the  two  circulations  in  oar 
study  of  their  mechanism;  for  the 
simultaneous  action  of  both  sides 
of  the  heart  enables  us  to  study 
its  functions  as  a  single  organ,  and 
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present  any  material  aitlerences. 
For  conv^ience  of  study,  the  circulatory  system  may  be  divided  into  heart  ond 
vessels,  the  latter  being  of  three  kinds:  the  arteries,  which  carry  blood  from  the 
heart  to  the  system ;  the  capillaries,  which  distribute  the  blood  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly in  different  parts  of  the  system ;  and  the  veins,  which  return  the  blood  from 
the  systetn  to  the  heart.  The  foDCtions  of  each  of  these  divisions  may  be  considered 
separately. 
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Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Heart. 
The  heart  of  the  hoinaii  subject  to  s  pear  shaped   mascolar  organ,  aitnated  in  the 
tfaorscio  cavity,  with  its  baae  aboot  m  the  median  1  ne  and  ita  apes  at  the  fifth  inter- 
costal  spaoe  midway  between  the  median  1  oe  and  a  perpeadicolar  dropped  through 
the  left  nipple.    Its  weight  is 
fyom  eight  to  ten  onnoes  in 
the  female,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  ooDcee  in  the  male.    It 
has  fonr  distinct  caritieB;   a 
right  and  a  left  auricle,  and  a 
r^t  and  a  left  ventricle.    Of 
these,  the  veotriclea  are  the 
more  eapacions.    The  heart  is 
held  in  place,  or  ma;  be  said 
to  be  attached  by  the  great  r- 

vessela  to  the  poaterior  wall 
of  the  tborai,  while  the  apex 
ia  free  and  capable  of  a  cer-  / 

tain  d^ree  of  motion.  The 
whole  organ  is  enveloped  in  a      (  >• 

fibrous  sBQ  called  the  perioar-    \  "'.^ 

dinm.    This  sae  is  lined  by  a     '. 
serons  membrane,  which  is  at-  T" 

tached  to  the  great  vessels  at 
the  base  and  reflected  over  its 
surface.  The  membrane  is  lu- 
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of  the  heart  are  normally  ac- 

compliahed  witbont  any  friction.  The  serons  pericardiuHi  does  not  present  any  dif- 
ferences from  serooB  membranes  in  other  sitoations.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  are  lined 
by  a  smooth  membrane,  colled  the  endocardinm,  which  is  continaoos  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  hlood- vessels. 

The  right  auricle  receives  the  blood  from  the  vente  cars  and  empties  it  into  the  right 
ventricle.  The  anricle  presents  a  principal  carity,  or  sinas,  as  it  is  called,  with  a  little 
appendix,  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  ear  of  a  dog,  the  auricular  appeodii.  It  has 
two  large  openings  for  the  vena  cava  asceadens  aud  the  vena  cava  descendeos,  with  a 
gmaU  opening  for  the  coronary  vein  which- brings  the  blood  from  the  siibrtanee  of  the 
heart  itself.  It  baa,  also,  another  large  opening,  called  the  an ricnlo- ventricular  opening, 
by  which  the  blood  flows  into  the  ventricle.  The  walls  of  this  cavity  are  qnite  tbin  as 
compared  with  the  veotricles,  measuring  about  one  line.  They  are  composed  of'  mus- 
cular fibres  arranged  in  two  layers,  one  of  whiob,  the  external,  to  common  to  both  auri- 
cles, and  the  other,  the  internal,  is  proper  to  each.  These  muscular  fibres,  although 
involuntary  in  their  action,  belong  to  the  striated,  or  what  is  termed  voluntary  variety, 
and  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  fibres  of  the  ventricles.  The  fibres  of  the  auricles  are 
much  fewer  than  those  of  the  ventricles.  Some  of  them  are  looped,  arising  from  a 
cardlaginona  ring  which  separates  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  and  pasaiug  over  the 
anrioles ;  and  others  are  circniar,  sarronudiag  the  auricular  appendages  and  the  open- 
ings of  the  veins,  extending,  also,  a  short  distance  along  the  course  of  these  vessels. 
One  or  two  valvular  folds  are  found  at  the  orifice  of  the  coronary  vein,  preventing  a 
nflnz  of  blood,  but  there  are  no  valves  at  the  orifices  of  the  vene  cavte. 

The  left  anricle  receives  the  blood  which  comes  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary 
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veins.  It  does  not  differ  materiallj  in  its  anatomy  from  tbe  right  It  is  a  little  amaller, 
and  its  walls  ara  thicker,  measuring  about  a  line  and  a  half.  It  has  four  openings  by  which 
it  receivea  the  blood  from  the 
fuar  palmonary  veina.  These 
openings  are  not  provided  with 
valves.  Like  the  right  auricle, 
it  has  a  large  opeoing  by  which 
blood  flows  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle. The  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  fibres  is  esBeDtially  the 
'  same  as  ia  tbe  right  auricle.  In 
t  adult  life,  the  cavities  of  the  au- 
ricles are  entirely  distinct  from 
each  other.  Before  birtb,  they 
communicate  by  a  large  open- 
ing, tlie  foramen  ovale,  and  the 
orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
is  provided  with  a  luembranons 
fold,  the  Eustachian  valve, 
which  serves  to  direct  the 
blood  ftxim  tho  lower  part  of 
the  body  through  the  opening 
into  the  left  auricle.  After 
birth,  tbe  foramen  ovale  is 
closed  and  the  Eustachian  valve 
graduaUy  disappears. 

The  ventricles,  in  the  human 
snbject  and  in  warm-blooded 
adimals,  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  heart.  They  have  a  ca- 
pacity somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  auriclea   and  are 

Fn.lt.-man,aBitHor.riti^.    (Bobudt  ud  Ban.)  provided  with   thick    nillSCular 

l,rU/U  tenlriclt;  i.hfltmlricle;  a,4,r(flA(  onriei*;  i,i.unaitH-  „  i      .     ■_      .i  _c  i 

ef< ,- T,  pulmoDEry  irUiT ;  S.  Borti ;  D.  luperior  T«u  civi '  10  aaM-     WOUS.       It  IS   by  toO  pOWerttu 

jK^r^^""'*'"""'"'*'""""™^"'"'"''*'"'"^'  action  of  this  portion  of  the 
heart  that  the  blood  is  forced, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  tbe  lungs  and  back  to  the  left  ride,  and  on  the  other,  through  the 
entire  system  of  the  greater  circulation  to  the  right  side.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
capacity  of  tbe  right  ventricle  is  coosiderably  greater  than  that  of  the  left  Tbe  most 
recent  and  conclusive  observations  on  this  snijject  are  those  of  Hiffel^eim  and  Bobin. 
In  these  eiperiuenta,  the  cavities  were  filled  with  an  iigectioa  of  wax,  and  tlie  estimates 
were  made  by  calculating  the  amount  of  liquid  displaced  by  tbe  moulds  of  the  different 
cavities.  Care  was  takeu  to  make  tbe  injection  in  animals  before  cadaveric  rig^ity  had 
set  in,  or  after  it  had  passed  awny,  in  tbe  human  eobjeot.  The  comparative  results  ob- 
tained by  these  observers  are  the  most  interesting,  for  the  cavities  were  undoubtedly  dis- 
tended by  the  iiyection  to  their  extreme  capacity,  and  contained  more  than  they  ever 
do  during  life.  They  found  the  capacity  of  tbe  right  auricle  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
eighth  greater  than  that  of  tbe  left.  The  capacity  of  the  right  ventricle  was  from 
one-tenth  to  one-eighth  greater  than  that  bf  the  left,  but  more  frequently  there  was  len 
disparity  between  the  two  ventricles  than  between  the  aaricles.  The  capadty  of  each 
ventricle  exceeded  that  of  the  corresponding  anricle  by  from  one-fourth  to  one-third. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  this  predominance  of  the  ventricle  was  more  marked  on  the 
left  side.    The  absolute  capaci^  of  the  left  ventricle,  according  to  these  ohaervationa, 
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ia  from  143  to  213  cubic  centimeters,  or  from  about  4'8  to  7  oances.  This  ia  maoh 
greater  tban  most  estimates,  vhich  place  the  capacity  of  the  various  cavities,  moderately 
disteoded,  at  about  2  omices.    y 

Notnitli  standing  the  diaparitj  in  the 
extreme  capacity  of  the  Tarious  cavitiea, 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  enters  these 
cavities  is  necessarily  equal  to  t^at  which  - 
is  expelled.  This  has  been  stated  to  bo 
a  little  more  tban  two  oances.  There 
are  do  means  of  estimating  with  exact- 
ness the  qaantity  of  blood  discharged  I- 
with  each  ventricalar  contraction ;  and 
we  find  the  question  rather  avoided  in 
works  on  physiology.  All  we  can  say 
is  that,  from  observations  on  the  hesil 
daring  its  action,  it  never  seems  to  con- 
tain mach  more  than  half  the  qoantity  in 
sU  its  cavities  that  it  does  when  fnlly 
distended  by  injection ;  but  it  is  the  right 
cavities  which  are  most  dilatable,  and 
probably  the  ordinary  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  left  ventricle  is  from  fonr-flfths  to 
five-uxths  of  its  extreme  capacity. 

The  cavitiea  of  the  ventricles  are 
triangular  or  conoidol,  the  right  being 
broader  and  shorter  than  the  left,  which 
extends  to  the  apex.  The  inner  surface 
of  both  cavitiea  ia  marked  by  peculiar 
ridges  and  papillie,  which  are  called 
colouuuB  camees.  Some  of  these  are 
mere  fleshy  ridges  projecting  into  the 
cavity;  others  are  columns  attached  by 
each  extremity  and  free  at  the  central 
portion ;  and  others  are  papillce  giving 
origin  to  the  chordte  tendinee,  which  are  is!'ien'»oricSi«"»v°in"it'^ii  '^it p^muHi^y"^ 
attached  to  the  free  edges  of  the  auricnlo-  ^SSy'T^ta;  '""'"°*'  ""  "'°'"  "*■  '"'^  "' ""  "" 
ventricular  valves.    These  fleshy  colamns 

interlace  in  every  direction  and  give  the  inner  snrfaoe  of  the  cavities  a  reticulated  ap- 
pearance. This  arraDgement  evidently  facilitates  the  complete  emptying  of  the  ventri- 
cles daring  their  contraction. 

The  walla  of  the  left  ventricle  are  uniformly  much  thicker  than  on  the  right  side. 
Bonilland  fonnd  the  average  thickness  of  the  right  ventricle  at  tlie  base  to  be  two  and 
a  half  lines,  and  the  thiokneas  of  the  left  ventricle  at  the  corresponding  part,  seven  lines. 

The  arrangement  of  the  mnscular  fibres  constituting  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  is 
more  regular  than  in  the  anricles,  and  their  course  enables  us  to  explain  some  of  the  plie- 
nomena  which  accompany  the  heart's  action.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  cannot  be 
veil  made  out  nnless  the  heart  have  been  boiled  for  a  number  of  hours,  when  part 
of  the  intennnscnlar  tissue  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  fibres  can  be  easily  separated  and 
followed.  Without  going  into  a  minute  description  of  their  direction,  it  is  sufficient  to 
rtate,  in  this  connection,  that  they  present  two  principal  layers;  a  superficial  layer  com- 
mon to  both  ventricles,  and  a  deep  layer  proper  to  each.  The  saperficial  fibros  pass 
obliqaely  from  right  to  left  from  the  base  to  the  apex;  here  they  take  a  spiral  course, 
become  deep,  and  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  organ  to  form  the  colnmoEe  cameffi. 


Ltft  eaiiHtt  qf  lilt  luart.  (BaMmr  «id  Bi 
ivUy;  i,  milralralre;  8,  4,  cofu 
tic  f^ening;  fl.  aorta;  T,  S,  £1,  a 
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These  Sbrea  envelop  both  ventricles.  Tbej  ma;  be  said  to  arise  from  caitilsginoos  ring* 
which  Bnrroand  the  auricnlo-ventriculBr  orifices.  The  external  sarface  of  the  heart  h 
marked  b;  a  little  groove  which  indicatea  the  division  between  the  two  veotriclea.  The 
deep  fibres  are  circnlar,  or  tranaverse, 
and  snrronnd  each  ventricle  separatelj. 
The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 
is  of  a  deep-red  color  and  resembles,  id 
its  gross  ciieraoters,  the  tissne  of  ordi- 
nar7  voluntarj  muscles ;  bat,  as  alreadj 
intimated,  it  preseots  certain  peculiar- 
^  ities  in  its  minute  anatom;.  The  fibres 
are  considerably  smaller  and  more  gran- 
ular than  those  of  ordinary  muscles.  The; 
are,  moreover,  connected  with  each  other 
by  short  inosculating  branches,  while  in 
the  voluntary  muscles  each  fibre  runs 
from  its  ori^  to  its  insertion  enveloped 
in  its  proper  sheath,  or  sarcolemma.  The 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  have  no  sar- 
colemma. These  peculiarities,  particular- 
ly the  inosculation  of  the  fibres,  favor  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricnlar  walls  in 
every  direction  and  the  complete  expul- 
sion of  the  contents  of  the  cavities  with 
each  BfBtole. 

The  distribution  of  the  nerves  to  the 
heart  and  the  arrangement  of  ^le  ganglia 
and  nerve-tenninations  in  its  substance 
will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  he 
action  of  the  heart. 

£ach  ventricle  has  two  orifices;  one 
Tio.  ]*.—iHffiiteavutet<ifaeiuart.  (Boiuin)' md  B«n.)  by  which  it  receives  the  blood  from  the 
''  ^,^,2^S:.  "iSii  ^JSi^.j:!!^XSJ^    suricle,  and  the  other  by  which  the  blood 

s,ibw>  onUi;  s.aupHior  vew'an;  iD.infcrtorTui    and  from  the  left  nde  to  the  system. 

»«;  Il,«ort»;  l!,li,rlghliniliiioii»iTrelo«.  ,,,     .  .,  ..    >      ... 

r—      J  ^jj  ^j  jjiggg  openings  are  provided  with 

valves,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  pass  in  bnt  one  direcljoo. 

TViewpid  VoIm. — This  valve  is  situated  at  the  right  auriculo- ventricnlar  opening.  It 
has  three  curtains,  formed  of  a  thin  but  resisting  membrane,  which  are  attached  around 
the  opeamg.  The  free  borders  are  attached  to  the  chords  tendinete,  some  of  which  arise 
from  the  papilla  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle,  and  others,  directly  from  the  walls 
of  the  ventricle.  When  the  organ  is  empty,  these  curtains  are  applied  to  the  walls  of 
the  ventricle,  leaving  the  auriculo-ventrioular  opening  free;  but  when  the  ventricle  ia 
completely  filled  and  the  fibres  contract,  tbey  are  forced  up,  their  free  edges  become 
applied  to  each  other,  and  the  opening  is  closed. 

Pulmmie  Vahei. — These  valves,  also  called  the  semilunar  or  sigmoid  valves  of  the 
right  side,  are  situated  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  They  are  strong  mem- 
branous poaches,  with  their  convexities,  when  dosed,  looking  toward  the  ventricle. 
They  are  attached  around  the  orifice  of  the  polnuuiary  artery  and  are  applied  very 
nearly  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  when  the  blood  passes  in  from  the  ventricle ;  but  at 
other  times  their  free  edges  meet  in  the  centre,  opposing  the  regurgitation  of  blood.  At 
the  centre  of  the  free  edge  of  each  valve  is  a  little  oorpuscle  called  the  corpuscle  of 
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Arantius;  And,  Just  BboT«  the  margins  of  attachment  of  the  tbItcb,  the  artery  presents 
three  little  dilatatioDs,  or  siiiDse&,  called  the  sinoses  of  Valsalva.    The  corpuscles  of 
Arantins  probably  ud  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  valves  to  each  other  and 
m  the  effactoal  closure  of  the  orifice. 

Mitral  FalM.— This  valve,  some- 
times callod  the  bicnspid,  is  situated 
at  the  left  aaricDlo-ventricalar  orifice. 
It  is  called  mitral  from  its  resem- 
blance, when  open,  to  a  bishop's  mi- 
tre. It  is  attached  to  the  edges  of  the 
opening,  and  its  free  borders  are  held 
in  place,  when  dosed,  b;  the  chordffi 
tendinen  of  the  left  side.  It  presents 
DO  material  difference  from  the  tri- 
cuspid valve,  with  the  exception  that 
it  i*  divided  into  two  curtains  instead 
of  three. 

Aortic  Vahet. — These  valves,  also 
called  the  semilnnar  or  sigmoid  valves 
of  the  left  ude,  present  no  difference 
from  the  valves  at  the  orifice  of  the 
pnlmonor;  artery.  They  are  sitoated 
at  the  aortic  orifice. 

The  physiological  anatomy  of  the 
tricospid  and  mitral  valves  may  be 
stodied  by  catting  away  the  aorioles 
so  OS  to  expose  tlie  anricalo-vontric- 
dIbt  openings,  introducing  a  pipe  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  otter 
dMtroying  the  semilnnar  valves,  and 
tben  forcing  water  into  the  ventricles 
by  a  syringe  or  from  a  hydrant.  In  this  way  the  play  of  tJie  valves  may  be  strikingly 
eihibited. 

We  can  stndy  the  action  of  the  femilnnar  valves  by  cutting  away  enough  of  the  ven- 
triclM  to  expose  them  and  fordng  water  into  the  vessels.    These  experiments  give  an 


Fib.  m—Muiailar  JItntcf  Hi*  rttiMaU*.  (BoBunj' sod  Bain.) 
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idea  of  the  inunense  strength  of  the  valves ;  for  they  can  hardly  be  rnptored  by  a  force 
which  u  not  sufficient  to  rupture  the  vessels  themselves. 
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Movements  of  the  Heart. 

In  Btudjing  the  phenomena  wbicti  Bccompany  the  action  of  the  heart,  we  shall  fol- 
low the  coarse  of  the  blood,  beginning  with  it  as  it  flows  from  the  vessels  into  the  auri- 
cles. The  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  called  the  diastole,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  sjstoie.  When  these  terms  ore  used  without  any  qualification, 
the]'  are  nnderBtood  as  referrinf(  to  the  ventricles ;  but  tiiey  are  also  applied  to  the  action 
of  the  ouricles,  as  the  auricular  diastole  or  systole,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  distinct 
from  the  actioo  of  the  ventricles. 

A  complete  revolutioa  of  the  heart  conaists  in  the  filling  and  emptying  of  all  its  oavi- 
ties,  during  which  they  eicperience  an  alternation  of  repose  and  activity.  As  these  phe- 
nomena occupy,  in  many  warm-blooded  animals,  a  period  of  time  less  than  one  second, 
it  will  be  appreciated  that  the  most  carefal  study  is  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
exact  relations  to  each  other.  When  the  heart  is  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  the  most 
prominent  phenomenon  is  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  ventricles  ; 
bat  this  is  only  one  of  the  operations  of  the  organ.  In  all  the  mammalia,  the  anatomy 
and  action  of  the  vascular  system  are  to  all  intents  and.  purposes  the  same  as  in  the  hu- 
man sabject ;  and.  although  the  exposure  of  the  heart  by  opening  the  chest  modifies  some- 
what the  force  and  frequency  of  its  pulsations,  the  varions  phenomena  follow  each  other 
in  their  natural  order  and  present  essentially  their  normal  characters.  The  operation  of 
exposure  of  the  heart  may  be  performed  on  a  living  animal  without  any  great  difficulty  ; 
and,  if  we  simply  take  care  to  keep  up  artificial  respiration,  the  action  of  the  heart  will 
continue  for  a  couaiderable  time.  We  may  keep  the  animal  quiet  by  the  administration 
of  ether  or  by  poisoning  with  woorara,  the  latter  agent  acting  upon  the  motor  nerves 
but  having  no  effect  upon  the  heart.  Having  opened  the  chest,  we  see  the  heart,  envel- 
oped in  its  pericardiam,  contracting  regnlarly  ;  and,  on  slitting  op  and  removing  this 
covering,  the  various  parts  are  completely  exposed.  The  right  ventricle  and  auricle  and 
a  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  can  be  seen  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  parts ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  left  auricle  is  concealed.  As  both  auricles  and  ventricles  act 
together,  the  parts  of  the  heart  which  are  exposed  are  suSicient  for  purposes  of  study. 

Aition  of  Oit  AuricUi. — Except  the  short  time  occupied  in  the  contraction  of  the 
aoricles,  these  cavities  are  continually  receiving  blood  on  the  right  side  from  the  system, 
by  the  ven»  cavm,  and  on  the  left  side  from  the  lungs,  by  the  pulmonary  veins.    This 
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continiies  nntil  the  cavities  of  the  auricles  are  oompletety  filled,  the  blood  coming  in  by 
a  steady  current ;  and,  during  the  repose  of  the  heart,  the  blood  is  also  flowing  through 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  into  the  ventricles.  When  the  auricles  have  become 
My  distended,  they  contract  quickly  and  with  considerable. power,  (the  auricular  sys- 
tole), and  force  the  blood  into  the  ventricles,  producing  complete  diastole  of  these  cavi- 
ties. During  this  contraction,  the  blood  not  only  ceases  to  flow  in  from  the  veins,  but 
some  of  it  is  regurgitated,  as  the  orifices  by  which  the  vessels  open  into  the  auricles  are 
not  provided  with  valves.  The  size  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  is  one  reason 
why  the  greater  portion  of  tiie  blood  is  made  to  pass  into  the  ventricles ;  and,  farther- 
more,  during  the  auricular  systole,  the  muscular  fibres  which  are  arranged  around  the 
orifices  of  the  veins  constrict  them  to  a  certain  extent,  which  tends  to  diminish  the  reflux 
of  blood.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  regurgitation  takes  place  from  the  auricles 
into  the  veins,  but  this  prevents  the  possibility  of  over-distention  of  the  ventricles. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiments  that  the  systole  of  the  auricles  is  not  immediately 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  circulation ;  and  the  contractility  of  the  auricles 
may  be  temporarily  exhausted  by  prolonged  irritation,  the  ventricles  continuing  to  act, 
keeping  up  the  circulation  of  blood. 

Aaion  of  the  Ventricles.— ImmediSLteij  following  the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  by 
which  the  ventricles  are  completely  distended,  we  have  contraction  of  the  ventricles. 
This  is  the  chief  active  operation  performed  by  the  heart  and  is  generaUy  spoken  of  as 
the  systole.  As  we  should  expect  from  the  great  thickness  of  the  muscular  walls,  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles  is  very  much  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  auricles.  By 
their  action,  the  blood  is  forced  from  the  right  side  to  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  from  the  left  side  to  the  system  by  the  aorta.  Regurgitation  into  the  auricles  is  pre- 
vented by  the  closure  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves.  This  act  accomplished,  the 
heart  has  a  period  of  repose,  the  blood  flowing  into  the  auricles,  and  from  them  into  the 
ventricles,  until  the  auricles  are  filled  and  another  contraction  takes  place. 

Locomotion  of  the  Heart. — The  position  of  the  heart  after  death  or  during  the  re- 
pose of  the  organ  is  with  its  base  directed*  slightly  to  the  right  and  its  apex  to  the  left 
side  of  the  body.  With  each  ventricular  systole,  it  raises  itself  up,  the  apex  is  sent  for- 
ward, and  is  moved  slightly  from  left  to  right.  The  movement  from  left  to  right  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  course  of  the  superficial  fibres.  The  fibres  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  organ  are  longer  than  those  on  the  posterior  surface,  and  pass  from  the 
base,  which  is  comparatively  fixed,  to  the  apex,  which  is  immovable.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  anatomical  arrangement,  the  heart  is  moved  upward  and  forward  during  its  sys- 
tole. The  course  of  the  fibres  from  the  base  to  the  apex  is  from  right  to  left ;  and,  as 
they  shorten,  the  apex  is  of  necessity  slightly  moved  from  left  to  right. 

The  locomotion  of  the  entire  heart  forward  was  observed  by  Harvey,  in  the  case  of 
the  son  of  the  Viscount  Montgomery.  The  young  man,  aged  about  nineteen  years,  suf- 
fered a  severe  injury  to  the  chest,  resulting  in  an  abscess,  which  on  cicatrization  left 
an  opening  into  which  Harvey  could  introduce  three  fingers  and  the  thumb.  This 
opening  was  directly  over  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  action  of  the  portion  of  the  heart 
thus  exposed  is  described  by  Harvey  in  the  following  words : 

"  We  also  particularly  observed  the  movements  of  the  heart,  viz. :  that  in  the  dias- 
tole it  was  retracted  and  withdrawn ;  whilst  in  the  systole  it  emerged  and  protruded ; 
and  the  systole  of  the  heart  took  place  at  the  moment  the  diastole  or  pulse  in  the  wrist 
was  perceived.  To  conclude,  the  heart  struck  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  became  promi- 
nent at  the  time  it  bounded  upward  and  underwent  contraction  on  itself." 

The  locomotion  of  the  heart  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  and  is  due  to  the 
sodden  distention  of  the  great  vessels  at  its  base.  These  vessels  are  eminently  elastic, 
and,  as  they  receive  the  charge  of  blood  from  the  ventricles,  become  enlarged  in  every 
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direction  and  consequently  project  the  entire  organ  against  the  walls  of  the  chest  This 
movement  is  aided  by  the  recoil  of  the  ventricles  as  thej  discharge  their  contents.  The 
displacement  of  the  heart  during  its  systole  has  long  been  observed  in  vivisections  and 
may  be  demonstrated  in  any  of  the  mammals.  The  most  interesting  observations  on 
this  point  are  those  of  Chauveau  and  Faivre,  which  were  made  upon  a  monkey.  In  this 
animal,  in  which  the  position  of  the  heart  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, the  locomotion  of  the  organ  was  fully  established. 

TwUting  of  the  Heart. — The  spiral  course  of  the  superficial  fibres  would  lead  us  to 
look  for  another  phenomenon  accompanying  its  contraction  ;  namely,  twisting.  If  we 
attentively  watch  the  apex  of  the  heart,  especially  when  its  action  has  become  a  little 
retarded,  theire  is  a  palpable  twisting  of  the  point  upon  itself  from  left  to  right  with  the 
systole,  and  an  untwisting  with  the  diastole. 

Hardening  of  the  Heart. — If  the  heart  of  a  living  animal  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  it 
will  be  observed  that  at  each  systole  it  becomes  hardened.  The  fact  that  it  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  fibres,  resembling  very  closely  those  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
explains  this  phenomenon.  Like  any  other  muscle,  it  is  sensibly  hardened  during  con- 
traction. 

Shortening  and  Ehngation  <(f  the  Heart. — ^The  phenomena  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed are  admitted  by  all  writers  on  physiology  and  can  easily  be  observed ;  but  the 
change  in  length  of  the  heart  during  its  systole  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion.    All  who 
have  studied  the  heart  in  action  have  observed  changes  in  length  during  contraction  and 
relaxation  ;  but  the  contemporaries  of  Harvey  were  divided  as  to  the  periods  in  the  hearths 
action  which  are  attended  with  elongation  and  shortening.    Harvey  himself  .is  not  abso- 
lutely definite  on  this  point    In  one  passage  he  says,  in  describing  the  systole,  "  that  it  is 
everywhere  contracted,  but  especially  towards  the  sides,  so  that  it  looks  narrower,  a  lit- 
tle longer,  more  drawn  together."    In  his  description  of  the  case  of  the  son  of  the  Vis- 
count Montgomery,  who  suffered  from  ectopia  cordis,  he  states  that  during  the  systole 
the  heart  '*  emerged  and  protruded."  Vesalius,  Fontana,  and  some  others,  contended  for 
elongation  during  the  systole ;  but  HaUer,  Steno,  Lancisi,  and  Bassuel  stated  that  it  be- 
eomes  shortened.    The  view  generally  entertained  at  the  present  day  is  that  the  heart  is 
shortened  during  its  systole.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  point  of  the  heart  is  protruded 
during  the  ventricular  systole,  but  this  protrusion  is  not  due  to  elongation  of  the  ventricles. 
By  suddenly  cutting  the  heart  out  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  and  watching  the  phenom- 
ena which  accompany  the  few  regular  contractions  which  follow,  it  is  seen  that  the  ven- 
tricles invariably  shorten  during  the  systole.    This  can  easily  be  appreciated  by  the 
eye,  but  more  readily  if  the  point  of  the  organ  be  brought  just  in  contact  with  a  plane 
surface  at  right  angles,  when,  at  each  contraction,  it  is  unmistakably  observed  to  recede. 
.The  following  experiments  we  have  frequently  repeated  before  the  class  of  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  and  have  satisfied  ourselves  of  their  accuracy.    A  large  New- 
foundland pup,  about  nine  months  old,  was  poisoned  with  woorara,  artificial  respiration 
was  kept  up,  and  the  heart  exposed.    After  showing  the  protrusion  of  the  point  and 
the  apparent  elongation  of  the  heart  while  in  the  chest,  the  organ  was  rapidly  removed, 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  confined  by  two  long  needles  passed  through  the  base,  pinning 
it  to  the  wood.    It  contracted  for  one  or  two  minutes,  and  at  each  systole  the  ventricles 
were  manifestly  shortened.    The  point  was  then  placed  against  an  upright,  and  it  re- 
ceded with  each  systole  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch.    This  phenomenon  was  apparent  to 
all  present.    In  another  experiment,  performed  a  few  weeks  later,  tlie  heart,  which  had 
been  exposed  in  the  same  way,  was  examined  in  eitu^  by  pinning  it  with  two  needles  to 
a  thin  board  passed  under  the  organ.    The  presence  of  the  needles  did  not  seem  to  in- 
terfere with  the  heart's  action,  and,  at  each  ventricular  systole,  the  point  evidently 
approached  the  base.    To  render  this  absolutely  certain,  a  knife  was  fixed  in  the  wood 
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at  right  angles  to  and  touching  the  point  daring  the  diastole,  and  a  small  silver  tube 
was  introduced  through  the  walls  into  the  left  ventricle.  At  each  contraction,  a  jet 
of  blood  spurted  out  through  the  tube,  and  the  point  of  the  heart  receded  from  the 
knife  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  animal  experimented  upon  was  a  dog  a  little 
above  the  medium  size.  These  simple  experiments  demonstrate  that,  in  the  dog  at 
least,  the  ventricles  shorten  during 

their  systole.     The  arrangement  of  fi 

the  muscular   fibres  is   too    nearly  |  3 

identical  in  the  heart  of  the  warm-  \  i      fll 

blooded  animals  to  leave  room  for  ViX'^S**^^         ^'  m 

doubt  that  it  also  shortens  in  the  ^ — S^-vjj  /Jo- — ^ 

human  subject.      The   error  which   ^^                     wp\,  /  l)         \. 

has  arisen  in  this  respect,  and  which        ^^  X  \  /        y' ^^^         \ 

obtained       in       our        first      experiments  ^^MM»nmiini»ui  ..iniii  miiinumi  .Liiiumiiiiiiiniiiii-miii tu.i  w  iiii.iiiiihiiihiiiii'JIIiihiiiiiA 

made  in  1861,  is  due  to  the  loco-  ^^-  IS—Dte^om  of  Iht  shortening  <tf  Vu  ^cerUHdw  duHng 
motion  and  protrusion  of  the  entire    The  dotted  Unee  show  the  pogltlonoftha  heart  daring  oontractlon. 

organ,  so  as  to  make  the  point  strike 

against  the  chest.  A  little  reflection  indicates  the  mechanism  of  this  phenomenon. 
During  the  intervals  of  contraction,  the  great  vessels,  particularly  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery,  which  attach  the  base  of  the  heart  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  thorax, 
are  filled  but  not  distended  with  blood;  at  each  systole,  however,  these  vessels  are 
distended  to  their  utmost  capacity ;  their  elastic  coats  permit  of  considerable  enlarge- 
ment, as  can  be  seen  in  the  living  animal,  and  this  enlargement,  taking  place  in  every 
direction,  pushes  the  whole  organ  forward.  We  have  also  considerable  locomotion  of 
the  heart  from  recoil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  observing  the  heart  in  »itu^  the 
ventricles  seem  to  elongate.  It  is  only  when  we  examine  the  heart  firmly  fixed,  or 
contracting  after  it  is  removed  from  the  body,  that  we  can  appreciate  the  actual  changes 
which  occur  in  the  length  of  the  ventricles.  During  the  systole  the  ventricles  are  short- 
ened and  are  narrowed  in  their  transverse  diameter,  but  their  antero-posterior  diameter 
b  slightly  Increased. 

In  addition  to  the  marked  changes  in  form,  position,  etc.,  which  the  heart  undergoes 
during  its  action,  we  observe,  on  careful  examination,  that  the  surface  of  the  ventricles 
becomes  marked  with  slight  longitudinal  ridges  during  the  systole.  This  was  not  noted 
by  Harvey  but  is  mentioned  by  Haller. 

ImpuUe  of  the  Heart. — ^Each  movement  of  the  heart  produces  an  impulse,  which  can 
be  readily  felt  and  sometimes  seen,  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line.  Vivisections  have  demonstrated  that  the  impulse  is  synchronous  with  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles.  If  the  hand  be  introduced  into  the  chest  of  a  living  animal, 
and  the  finger  be  placed  between  the  point  of  the  heart  and  the  walls  of  the  thorax, 
every  time  that  we  have  a  hardening  of  the  point,  the  finger  will  be  pressed  against  the 
aide.  If  the  impulse  of  the  heart  be  felt  while  the  finger  is  on  the  pulse,  it  is  evident 
that  the  heart  strikes  agunst  the  thorax  at  the  time  of  the  distention  of  the  arterial 
system.  The  impulse  is  due  to  the  locomotion  of  the  ventricles.  In  the  words  of  Harvey, 
^^tbe  heart  is  erected,  and  rises  upwards  to  a  point,  so  that  at  this  time  it  strikes  against 
the  breast  and  the  pulse  is  felt  extemally.^^  In  the  case  of  the  son  of  the  Viscount  Mont- 
gomery, already  referred  to,  Harvey  gives  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  heart  is  "  retracted  and  withdrawn ''  during  the  diastole,  and  ^^  emerged  and 
IMTotruded  "  during  the  systole. 

Sueceman  of  the  Mmements  of  the  Heart, — "We  have  already  followed,  in  a  general 
way,  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  the  successive  action  of  the  various 
parts;  but  we  have  yet  to  consider  these  points  more  in  detail,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possi- 
ble, the  relative  periods  of  activity  and  repose  in  each  portion  of  the  organ. 
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The  great  points  in  the  succession  of  movements  are  readily  ohserved  in  the  hearts 
of  cold-hlooded  animals,  in  which  the  pulsations  are  very  slow.  In  examining  the  heart 
of  the  frog,  turtle,  or  alligator,  the  alternations  of  repose  and  activity  are  very  strongly 
marked.  During  the  intervals  of  contraction,  the  whole  heart  is  flaccid,  and  the  ventricle 
is  comparatively  pale ;  we  then  see  the  auricles  slowly  filling  with  hlood;  when  they 
have  hecome  fuDy  distended,  they  contract  and  fill  the  ventricle,  which,  in  these  animals, 
is  single ;  the  ventricle  immediately  contracts,  its  action  following  upon  the  contraction 
of  the  auricles  as  if  it  were  propagated  from  them.  When  the  heart  is  filled  with  hlood, 
it  has  a  dark-red  color,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  its  appearance  after  the  systole. 
This  operation  may  occupy  from  ten  to  twenty  seconds,  giving  an  abundance  of  time  for 
observation.  The  case  is  different,  however,  with  the  warm-blooded  animals,  in  which 
the  anatomy  of  the  heart  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  man.  Here  a  normal  revolution  may 
occupy  le^s  than  a  second ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  varied  phenomena  we  have  just 
mentioned  are  followed  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  In  spite  of  this  rapidity  of  action,  it 
can  be  seen  that  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  auricles  precedes  the  ventricular  systole,  and 
that  the  latter  is  synchronous  with  the  impulse. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  relative  time  occupied  by  the  auricular  and 
ventricular  contractions;  and  the  question  has  been  at  last  definitely  settled  by  the 
observations  of  Marey,  who  has  constructed  very  ingenious  and  delicate  instruments  for 
registering  the  form  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  He  devised  a  series  of  most  interesting 
experiments,  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  register  simultaneously  the  pulsations  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  heart,  and  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  definite  relation  be> 
tween  the  contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  The  method  of  Marey  enables 
us  to  determine,  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  the  duration  of  the  contraction  of  each 
of  the  divisions  of  the  heart. 

The  method  of  transmitting  the  movement  from  the  heart  to  a  registering  apparatus 
is  very  simple.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  little  elastic  bags  connected  together  .by 
an  elastic  tube,  the  whole  closed  and  filled  with  air.  A  pressure,  like  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers,  upon  one  of  these  bags  produces,  of  course,  an  instantaneous  and  correspond- 
ing dilatation  of  the  other.  If  we  suppose  one  of  these  bags  to  be  introduced  into  one 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  other  placed  under  a  small  lever  arranged  on  a  pivot 
so  as  to  be  sensible  to  the  slightest  impression,  it  is  evident  that  any  compression  of  the 
bag  in  the  heart  would  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  volume  in  the  other  bag, 
which  would  be  indicated  by  a  movement  of  the  lever.  Marey  arranged  the  lever  with 
its  short  arm  on  the  clastic  bag,  and  the  long  arm,  provided  with  a  pen,  moving  against 
a  roll  of  paper,  which  passes  along  at  a  uniform  rate.  When  the  lever  is  at  rest  with  the 
paper  set  in  motion,  the  pen  will  make  a  horizontal  mark ;  but  when  the  lever  ascends 
and  descends,  a  corresponding  trace  will  be  made,  and  the  duration  of  any  movement 
can  readily  be  estimated  by  calculating  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  paper.  The  bag 
which  receives  the  impression  is  called  by  Marey  the  initial  bag,  and  the  other,  which-  is 
connected  with  the  lever,  is  called  the  terminal  bag.  The  former  may  be  modified  in 
form  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Marey,  with  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  systole  of 
the  auricles,  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  were  performed 
upon  horses,  in  the  following  way : 

A  sound  is  introduced  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart  through  the  jugular  vein,  an 
operation  which  may  be  performed  with  certainty  and  ease.  This  sound  is  provided  with 
two  initial  bags,  one  of  which  is  lodged  in  the  right  auricle,  while  the  other  passes  into 
the  ventricle.  The  bags  are  connected  with  distinct  tubes  which  pass  one  within  the 
other,  and  are  connected  by  elastic  tubing  with  the  registering  apparatus.  At  each  sys- 
tole of  the  heart,  the  bags  in  its  cavities  are  compressed  and  produce  corresponding 
movements  of  the  levers,  which  may  be  registered  simultaneously. 

To  register  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  an  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  the  ex- 
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Uraal  mtercoetal  muscle  over  tfae  point  where  the  spoi-boat  h  felt.  A  little  bag,  stretched 
over  two  metalBo  buttons  separated  b;  a  central  rod,  is  then  careful!;  secured  in  tho 
civit;  thus  formed,  and  connected  b;  an  elastic  tnbe  with  the  registering  apparatna. 
All  the  tobes  are  provided  vith  stop-cocks,  so  that  each  initial  bag  maj  be  made  to  com- 
municate with  its  lever  at  will.  When  the  operation  is  concluded  and  the  sound  firmlf 
aecarod  in  place  b;  a  ligature  around  the  vein,  tbe  animal  experiences  no  inconvenience, 
is  able  to  walk  abont,  eat,  etc.,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  circulation  is  not  in- 
terfered with.  The  c;Iindera  which  carry  the  paper  destined  to  receive  the  traces  are 
■rranged  to  move  by  clock-work  at  a  given  rate.  The  paper  may  also  be  mled  in  lines, 
the  distances  between  which  represent  certain  fractions  of  a  second.  Fig.  IS  represents 
the  apparatus  tedaced  to  one-eizth  of  its  actual  size.    Two  of  tbe  levers  are  oonneoted 
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■TV  taimunenl  li  eompoted  of  twQ  piHoclptil  elements:  A  E,  (lie  reirlsterjiur  »np«™iui,  mil  A  9,  the  (plyiniio- 

gTHibte  «pM«tn»,  t&lt  It  to  «7.  wHioh  iBBelvM.  DwiimlU,  ud  unpliflM    the  moiBrppnt.  which  ue  to  be 

tmnata]  miuclH.  tt  mnlnctw]  b]' the  lube  Id.  whlchlafUled  with  ilr,  la  tbe  fint  lerer.  The  Dnmpmalon  ei- 
•ned  npoDtha  bags  s  and  «,lii  the  double  wnad.  Iscooduoted  by  the  tubei  lonAtr  to  the  two  rtmiliilDE  leion. 
TbemoieinentioflhiileTeniiroreglilersliiinnltimiionslj'bjr  iho  cyUnden  A  E. 

with  the  doable  sound  for  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  one  is  connected  with  the 
bag  destined  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  In  an  experiment  upon  a  horse,  every 
thing  being  carefully  arranged  in  tbe  way  indicated,  the  clock-work  was  set  in  motion, 
tad  the  movements  of  the  three  levers  produced  traces  upon  the  paper  which  were 
interpret«d  as  follows: 

1.  The  paper  was  ruled  so  that  each  division  represented  one-tenth  of  a  second.  The 
traces  formed  by  the  throe  levers  indicated  four  revolutions  of  the  heart.  The  first  revo- 
lution occupied  lA  sec,  the  second,  1^  sec.,  the  third,  I^  sec.,  and  the  fonrlli,  1  sec. 

3.  The  auricular  systole,  as  marked  by  the  first  lever,  immediately  preceded  the  ven- 
ttionlar  systole,  and  occupied  about  two-tenths  of  a  second.  The  elevation  of  the  lever 
indicated  that  it  was  much  more  feeble  than  the  ventricular  systole,  and  sudden  in  its 
character;  the  contraction,  when  it  bad  arrived  at  the  maiimuni,  being  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  relaxation. 

3.  The  TeDtricnlar  systole,  as  marked  by  the  second  lever,  immediately  followed  the 
amicnlar  systole,  and  occupied  about  four-tenths  of  a  second.  The  almost  vertical  direc- 
tioo  of  the  trace  and  the  degree  of  elevation  showed  that  it  waa  sudden  and  powerful  iu 
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its  character.  The  abrupt  desceat  of  the  lever  showed  that  the  relaxation  was  almost 
instantaneous. 

4.  The  impnlse  of  the  heart,  as  ioaarked  by  the  third  lever,  was  shown  to  be  absolnte- 
\y  synchronous  with  the  ventrioolar  systole. 

Condenfflng  the  general  results  obtained  by  Marey,  which  are  of  course  subject  to  a 
certain  amount  of  vaiiation,  we  have,  dividing  the  action  of  the  heart  into  ten  equal 
parts,  three  distinct  periods,  which  occur  in  the  following  order  : 

Auricular  Systole. — This  occupies  two-tenths  of  the  hearths  action.  It  is  feeble  as 
compared  with  the  ventricular  systole,  and  relaxation  immediately  follows  the  contractioB. 

Ventricular  Systole. — This  occupies  four-tenths  of  the  heart's  action.  The  contrac- 
tion is  powerful  and  the  relaxation, .  sudden.  It  is  absolutely  synchronous  with  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart. 

Auricular  Diastole. — This  occupies  four-tenths  of  the  heart's  action. 

Force  of  the  Heart, — There  are  few  points  in  physiology  concerning  which  opinions 
have  been  more  widely  divergent  than  the  question  of  the  force  employed  by  the  heart  at 
each  contraction.  Borelli,  who  was  the  f  rst  to  give  a  definite  estimate  of  this  force,  put 
it  at  180,000  pounds,  while  the  calculations  of  Keill  give  only  5  ounces.  These  estimates, 
however,  were  made  on  purely  theoretical  grounds.  Borelli  estimated  the  force  em- 
ployed by  the  deltoid  in  sustaining  a  given  weiglit  held  at  arm's  length,  and  formed  his 
estimate  of  the  power  of  the  heart  by  comparing  the  weight  of  the  organ  with  that  of 
the  deltoid.  Keill  made  his  estimate  from  a  calculation  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
of  blood  in  the  arteries.  Hales  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  question  experimentally, 
by  the  application  of  the  cardiometer.  He  showed  that  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the 
aorta  could  be  measured  by  the  height  to  which  the  fluid  would  rise  in  a  tube  connected 
with  that  vessel,  and  estimated  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle  by  multiplying  the  press- 
ure in  the  aorta  by  the  area  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  ventricle.  The  cardiometer 
has  undergone  various  improvements  and  modi6cations,  but  the  above  is  the  principle 
which  is  so  extensively  made  use  of  at  the  present  day  in  estimating  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  different  parts  of  the  circulatory  system.  First  we  have  the  improvement  of 
Poiseuille,  who  substituted  a  U-tube  partly  filled  with  mercury  for  the  long  straight  tube 
of  Hales;  and  then,  the  various  forms  of  cardiometers  constructed  by  Magendie,  Ber- 
nard, Marey,  and  others,  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  arte- 
rial circulation.  These  instruments  have  been  made  use  of  by  Marey,  with  very  good 
results,  in  investigating  the  relative  force  exerted  by  the  different  divisions  of  the  heart. 

Hales  estimated,  from  experiments  upon  living  animals,  the  height  to  which  the  blood 
would  rise  in  a  tube  connected  with  the  aorta  of  the  human  subject,  at  7  feet  6  inches, 
and  gives  the  area  of  the  left  ventricle  as  15  square  inches.  From  this  he  calculates  the 
force  of  the  left  ventricle  as  equal  to  61*5  pounds.  Although  this  estimate  is  only  an  ap- 
proximation, it  seems  to  be  based  on  more  reasonable  data  than  any  other. 

The  apparatus  of  Marey  for  registering  the  contractions  of  the  different  cavities  of 
the  heart  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  comparative  force  of  the  two  ventricles  and  the 
right  auricle ;  the  situation  of  the  left  auricle  precluding  the  possibility  of  introducing  a 
sound  into  its  cavity.  By  first  subjecting  the  bags  to  known  degrees  of  pressure,  the  de- 
gree of  elevation  of  a  lever  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  represent  the  degrees  of  the  car- 
diometer. In  analyzing  traces  made  by  the  left  ventricle,  the  right  ventricle,  and  right 
auricle,  in  the  horse,  Marey  found  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  comparative  force  of  the 
right  and  left  ventricles  is  as  one  to  three.  The  force  of  the  right  auricle  is  comparatively 
insignificant,  being  in  one  case,  as  compared  with  the  right  ventricle,  only  as  one  to  ten. 

Action  of  the  Valves. — We  have  already  indicated  the  course  of  the  blood  through 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  necessities  of  the  drculation 
demand  some  arrangement  by  which  the  current  shall  always  be  in  one  direction.    The 
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anatomy  of  the  valves  which  guard  the  orifices  of  the  ventricles  gives  an  idea  of  their 
function ;  but  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  precise  mechanism  by  which  they  are  opened 
and  closed  and  the  way  in  which  regurgitation  is  prevented. 

In  man  and  the  warm-blooded  animals,  there  are  no  valves  at  the  orificejs  by  which 
the  veins  open  into  the  auricles.  As  has  already  been  seen,  compared  with  the  ventri- 
cles, the  force  of  the  auricles  is  insignificant ;  and  it  has  farthermore  been  shown  by  ex- 
periment that  the  ventricles  may  be  filled  with  blood  and  the  circulation  continue,  when 
the  auricles  are  entirely  passive.  Although  the  orifices  are  not  provided  with  valves, 
the  circular  arrangement  of  the  fibres  about  the  veins  is  such,  that  during  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  auricles  the  openings  are  considerably  narrowed,  and  regurgitation  cannot 
take  place  to  any  great  extent  The  force  of  the  blood  flowing  into  the  auricles  like- 
wise ofifers  an  obstacle  to  its  return.  There  is  really  no  valvular  apparatus  which  oper- 
ates to  prevent  regurgitation  from  the  heart  into  the  veins;  for  the  valvular  folds, 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  general  venous  system,  and  particularly  in  the  veins  of 
the  extremities,  do  not  exist  in  the  venas  caveB.  The  continuous  flow  of  blood  from  the 
veins  into  the  auricles,  the  feeble  character  of  the  auricular  contractions,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibres  around  the  orifices  of  the  vessels,  and  the  great  size  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  openings,  are  conditions  which  provide  sufficiently  for  the  flow  of  blood  into 
the  ventricles. 

Aotian  of  the  Aurimdo-  Ventricular  Valves, — ^After  the  ventricles  have  become  com- 
pletely distended  by  the  auricular  systole,  they  take  on  their  contraction,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  very  many  times  more  powerful  than  the  contraction  of  the  auricles. 
They  have  to  force  open  the  valves  which  close  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  and  empty  their  contents  into  these  vessels.  To  accomplish  this,  at  the  moment  of 
the  ventricular  systole,  there  is  an  instantaneous  and  complete  closure  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  leaving  but  one  opening  through  which  the  blood  can  pass.  That 
these  valves  close  at  the  moment  of  contraction  of  the  ventricles  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experiments  of  Ohauveau  and  Faivre,  who  introduced  the  finger  through  an  opening  into 
the  auricle  and  actually  felt  the  valves  dose  at  the  instant  of  the  ventricular  systole. 
This  tactile  demonstration,  and  the  fact  that  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  great  part  by  the  closure  of  the  aariculo-ventricular  valves,  is  synchronous 
with  the  ventricular  systole,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  closnre  of  these 
valves.  It  is  probable  that,  as  the  blood  flows  into  the  ventricles,  the  valves  are  slight- 
ly floated  out,  but  they  are  not  closed  until  the  ventricles  contract. 

If  a  bullock's  heart  be  prepared  by  cutting  away  the  auricles  so  as  to  expose  the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  securing  the  nozzles  of  a  double  syringe  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta,  after  having  destroyed  the  semilunar  valves,  and  if  fluid  be  iiyected 
omultaneously  into  both  ventricles,  the  play  of  the  valves  will  be  exhijbited.  The  mitral 
valve  eflfectually  prevents  the  passage  of  fluid,  its  edges  being  so  accurately  approxi- 
mated that  not  a  drop  passes  between  them ;  but,  when  the  pressure  is  considerable,  a 
certain  quantity  of  fluid  passes  the  tricuspid  valve.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  amount 
of  insufliciency  at  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  which  does  not  exist  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  fact  just  noted  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  T.  "W.  King,  and  is  called  by  him  the 
**  safety-valve  function  of  the  right  ventricle."  The  advantage  of  this  slight  insufficiency 
»  apparent  on  a  little  reflection.  The  right  ventricle  sends  its  blood  to  the  lungs,  where, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  respiratory  processes,  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  are  very  thin. 
The  lungs  themselves  are  exceedingly  delicate,  and  an  effusion  of  blood,  or  considerable 
congestion,  would  be  liable  to  be  followed  by  serious  consequences.  To  prevent  this,  the 
right  Tentride  is  not  permitted  to  exert  all  its  force,  under  all  circumstances,  upon  the 
blood  going  into  the  pulmonary  artery ;  but,  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  exaggerated 
from  any  cause,  the  lungs  are  relieved  by  a  slight  regurgitation,  which  takes  place  through 
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the  tricaspid  valve.  The  luDgs  are  still  farther  protected  by  the  safficiency  of  the  mitral 
valve,  which  effectuallj  prevents  regurgitation  from  the  left  ventricle.  In  the  systemic 
circulation,  the  capillaries  are  less  delicate ;  extravasation  of  blood  would  not  be  followed 
by  any  seripus  results ;  and  the  circulating  fluid  is  made  to  pass  through  a  considerable 
extent  of  elastic  vessels,  before  it  is  distributed  in  the  tissues.  It  is  evident  that,  on 
the  left  side,  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  provision,  and  it  does  not  exist. 

Action  of  the  Aortic  and  Pulmonic  Vahes, — The  action  of  the  semilunar  valves  is 
nearly  the  same  upon  both  sides.  In  the  intervals  of  the  ventricular  contractions,  tiicy 
are  closed  and  prevent  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  ventricles.  The  systole,  however, 
overcomes  the  resistance  of  these  valves  and  forces  the  contents  of  the  ventricles  ialo  liie 
arteries.  During  this  time,  the  valves  are  applied,  or  nearly  applied,  to  the  waUs  of  the 
vessel ;  but,  so  soon  as  the  ventricles  cease  their  contraction,  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
blood,  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  very  great,  instantaneously  closes  the  openings. 

The  action  of  the  semilunar  valves  can  be  exhibited  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the 
ventricles  in  the  heart  of  a  large  animal,  securing  the  nozzles  of  a  double  syringe  in  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  forcing  water  into  the  vessels.  In  performing  this  ex- 
periment, it  will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  aortic  semilunar  valves  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  liquid  so  effectually  that  the  aorta  may  be  ruptured  before  the  valves  will  give  way, 
a  considerable  degree  of  insufficiency  exists,  under  a  high  pressure,  at  the  orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  There  is  at  this  orifice  a  safety-valve  function  as  important  as  that 
ascribed  by  King  to  the  tricuspid  valve.  It  is  evident  that  the  slight  insufficiency  at  the 
pulmonic  orifice  may  be  even  more  directly  important  in  protecting  the  lungs  than  the 
insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  The  difference  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  semilunar 
valves  on  the  two  sides  is  fully  as  marked  as  between  tlie  auriculo- ventricular  valres ; 
and  it  is  surprising  that,  since  the  observations  of  King,  this  fact,  which  we  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  in  1864,  has  not  attracted  the  attention  of  physiologists. 

It  is  probable  that  the  corpuscles  of  Arantius,  which  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  each 
valvular  curtain,  assist  in  the  accurate  closure  of  the  orifice.  The  sinuses  of  Yalsalra, 
situated  in  the  artery  behind  the  valves,  are  regarded  as  facilitating  the  closure  of  the 
valves  by  allowing  the  blood  to  pass  easily  behind  them. 

Sounds  of  the  Heart, — ^If  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  precordial  region,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  accompanied  by  certain  sounds.  A  careful  study  of  these 
sounds  and  of  their  modifications  in  disease  has  enabled  the  practical  physician  to  distin- 
guish, to  a  certain  extent,  the  conditions  of  the  heart  by  auscultation.  This  increases 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  audible  manifestations  of  the  action  of  the  great  central 
organ  of  the  circulation. 

The  appreciable  phenomena  which  attend  the  heart's  action  are  connected  with  the 
systole  of  the  ventricles.  It  is  this  which  produces  the  impulse  against  the  walls  of  the 
thorax,  and,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  the  dilatation  of  the  arterial  system,  called  the 
pulse.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  in  studying  these  phenomena,  to  take  the  systole  as  a 
point  of  departure,  instead  of  the  action  of  the  auricles,  which  we  cannot  appreciate 
witliout  vivisections ;  and  the  sounds,  which  are  two  in  number,  have  been  called  first 
and  second,  with  reference  to  the  systole. 

The  first  sound  is  absolutely  synchronous  with  the  apex-beat.  The  second  sound 
follows  the  first  with  scarcely  an  appreciable  interval.  Between  the  second  and  the 
first  sound,  there  is  an  interval  of  silence. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  their  relations 
to  each  other,  by  certain  syllables,  as,  "  lubh-dup  or  lubb-tub  ;  '*  but  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  attempt  to  make  such  a  comparison,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  is 
practically  acquainted  with  the  heart-sounds,  when  the  sounds  themselves  can  be  so 
easily  studied. 
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Both  sounds  are  generally  heard  with  distmotness  over  any  part  of  the  procordia. 
The  first  sound  is  heard  with  its  mazimnni  of  intensity  over  the  body  of  the  heart,  a  little 
below  and  within  the  nipple,  between  the  fonrth  and  fifth  ribs,  and  is  propagated  with 
greatest  facility  downward,  toward  the  apex.  The  second  sonnd  is  heard  with  its  maxi- 
mnm  of  intensity  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  between  the  nipple  and  the  stemnm,  at  about  the 
locality  of  the  third  rib,  and  is  propagated  upward,  along  the  course  of  the  great  vessels. 

The  rhythm  of  the  sounds  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  rhythm  of  the  hearths  action, 
which  we  have  already  discussed ;  the  difference  being,  that  we  here  regard  the  heart's 
action  as  commencing  with  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  while,  in  following  the  action  of 
different  parts  of  the  organ,  we  followed  the  course  of  the  blood  and  commenced  with 
the  systole  of  the  auricles.  Laennec  was  the  first  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  rhythm 
of  these  sounds,  although  they  had  been  recognized  by  Harvey,  who  compared  them  to  the 
sounds  made  by  the  passage  of  fluids  along  the  cesophagus  of  a  horse  when  drinking.  He 
divided  a  single  revolution  of  the  heart  into  four  parts :  the  first  two  parts  are  occupied 
by  the  first  sound ;  the  third  part,  by  the  second  sound ;  and  in  the  fourth  part  there  is 
no  sound.  Be  regarded  the  second  sound  as  following  immediately  after  the  first.  Some 
authors  have  described  a  "  short  silence  "  as  occurring  after  the  first  sound,  and  a  **  long 
silence,"  after  the  second  sound.  The  short  silence,  if  appreciable  at  all,  is  so  indistinct 
that  it  may  practically  be  disregarded. 

Most  physiologists  regard  the  duration  of  the  first  sound  as  a  little  less  than  two-fourths 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  the  second  sound  as  a  little  more  than  one-fourth.  When  we 
come  to  consider  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  two  sounds,  we  shall  see  that, 
if  our  views  on  that  point  be  correct,  the  first  sound  should  occupy  the  period  of  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  or  four-tenths  of  the  heart's  action,  the  second  sound  about  three-tenths, 
and  the  repose  three-tenths. 

The  first  sound  is  relatively  dull,  low  in  pitch,  and  is  made  up  of  two  elements ;  one, 
a  valvular  element,  in  which  it  resembles  in  character  the  second  sound,  and  the  other,  an 
element  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  heart  as  a  muscle.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
all  muscular  contraction  is  attended  with  a  certain  sound.  To  this  is  added  an  impalsion 
element,  which  is  produced  by  the  striking  of  the  heart  against  the  walls  of  the  thorax. 

The  second  sound  is  relatively  sharp,  high  in  pitch,  and  has  but  one  clear  element, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to  as  valvular. 

Causet  of  the  Soundi  of  the  Heart — There  is  now  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart.  The  experiments  of  Rouanet, 
published  in  1882,  settled  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  a  closure  of  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  semilunar  valves.  Inrhis  essay  upon  this  subject,  Rouanet  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  for  the  first  suggestion  of  this  explanation  to  Mr.  Cars  well,  who  was  at 
that  time  prosecuting  his  studies  in  Paris.  The  experiments  by  which  this  is  demon- 
strated are  as  simple  as  they  are  conclusive.  First  we  have  the  experiments  of  Rouanet, 
who  imitated  the  second  sound  by  producing  sudden  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  by  a 
column  of  water.  We  then  have  the  experiments,  even  more  conclusive,  of  the  British 
Commission,  in  which  the  semilunar  valves  were  caught  up  by  curved  hooks  introduced 
through  the  vessels  of  a  living  animal,  the  ass,  with  the  result  of  abolishing  the  second 
sound  and  substituting  for  it  a  hissing  murmur.  When  the  instruments  were  with- 
drawn and  the  valves  permitted  to  resume  their  action,  the  normal  sound  returned. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  second  sound,  as  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  sudden  closure 
of  the  semilunar  valves  at  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  We  remark, 
however,  that  the  sound  is  heard  with  its  maximum  of  intensity  over  the  site  of  these 
valves,  and  is  propagated  along  the  great  vessels,  to  which  they  are  attached.  It  also 
occurs  precisely  at  the  time  of  their  closure ;  viz.,  immediately  following  the  ventricular 
sy^stole. 
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The  cause  of  the  first  soand  of  the  heart  has  not,  nntil  within  a  few  years,  been  8o 
well  understood.  It  was  maintained  by  Ronanet  that  this  sound  was  produced  by  the 
sudden  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves ;  but  the  situation  of  these  valves  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  demonstrate  this  by  actual  experiment.  We  have  already  seen,  that, 
while  the  second  sound  is  purely  valvular  in  its  character,  the  first  sound  is  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  different  elements ;  but  auscultatory  experiments  have  been  made  by 
which  all  but  the  valvular  element  are  eliminated  and  the  character  of  the  first  sound 
made  to  resemble  that  of  the  second.  Conclusive  observations  on  this  point  were  made 
a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  constituting  part  of  an  essay  which  received  the 
prize  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1858.  In  this  essay,  the  foUowing  points 
were  established : 

1.  If  a  folded  handkerchief  be  placed  between  the  stethoscope  and  integument,  the 
first  sound  is  divested  of  some  of  its  most  distinctive  features.  It  loses  the  quality  of  im- 
pulsion and  presents  a  well-marked  valvular  quality. 

2.  In  many  instances,  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  prsacordia  while  the 
subject  is  in  a  recumbent  posture  and  the  heart  is  removed  by  force  of  gravity  from  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  thorax,  the  first  sound  becomes  purely  valvular  in  character  and  as 
short  as  the  second. 

8.  When  the  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  chest  a  little  distance  from  the  point  where 
the  first  sound  is  heard  with  its  maximum  of  intensity,  it  presents  only  its  valvular  ele- 
ment. 

These  observations,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  first  sound  occurs  when 
the  ventricles  contract  and  necessarily  accompanies  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves,  show  pretty  conclusively  that  these  valves  produce  at  least  one  element  of  the 
sound.  In  farther  support  of  this  opinion,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  first  sound  is  heard 
with  its  maximum  of  intensity  over  the  site  of  the  valves  and  is  propagated  downward 
along  the  ventricles,  to  which  the  valves  are  attached.  Actual  experiments  are  not  want- 
ing to  confirm  this  view.  Chauveau  ^and  Faivre  have  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  first 
sound  by  the  introduction  of  a  wire  ring  into  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  through  a 
little  opening  in  the  auricle,  so  as  to  prevent  the  closure  of  the  valves.  When  this  is 
done,  the  first  sound  is  lost;  but  on  taking  it  out  of  the  opening  the  sound  returns. 
These  observers  also  abolished  the  first  sound  by  introducing  a  small  curved  tenotomy- 
knife  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  and  dividing  the  chordes  tendine®.  In 
this  experiment  a  loud  rushing  murmur  took  the  place  of  the  sound.  These  observations 
and  experiments  settle  beyond  question  the  fact  that  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular valves  produces  one  element  of  the  first  sound. 

The  other  elements  which  enter  into  the  compositil>n  of  the  first  sound  are  not  so 
prominent  as  the  one  we  have  just  considered,  although  they  serve  to  give  it  its  pro- 
longed and  ^'  booming "  character.  These  elements  are,  a  sound  like  that  produced  by 
any  large  muscle  during  its  contraction,  called  by  some  the  muscular  murmur,  and  the 
sound  produced  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  muscular  murmur  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
first  sound ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  its  prolonged  character  when  the  stethoscope  is 
applied  over  the  body  of  the  organ,  as  the  sound  produced  in  muscles  continues  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  contraction.  Admitting  this  to  be  an  element  of  the  first  sound, 
we  can  understand  how  its  duration  must  necessarily  coincide  with  that  of  the  ventricular 
systole.  We  can  appreciate,  also,  how  all  but  the  valvular  element  is  eliminated  when 
the  stethoscope  is  moved  from  the  body  of  the  heart,  the  muscular  sound  not  being  prop- 
agated as  completely  as  the  sound  made  by  the  closure  of  the  valves. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  walls  of  the  thorax  also  contributes  to  produce 
the  first  sound.  This  is  demonstrated  by  noting  the  difference  in  the  sound  when  the 
subject  is  lying  upon  the  back,  and  when  he  is  upright,  by  interposing  any  soft  sub- 
stance between  the  stethoscope  and  the  chest,  or  by  auscultating  the  heart  after  the 
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sternum  has  been  removed.  Under  these  conditions,  the  first  sonnd  loses  its  booming 
character,  retaining,  however,  the  mascnlar  element,  when  the  instrument  is  applied  to 
the  exposed  organ. 

The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  complex.  It  is  produced  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the 
aariculo-ventricular  valves  at  the  be^^nning  of  the  ventricular  systole,  to  which  are  super- 
added, the  muscular  sound,  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  and 
the  impulsion-sound,  due  to  the  shock  of  the  organ  against  the  walls  of  the  thorax. 

The  second  sound  is  simple.  It  is  produced  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  aortic  and 
pulmonic  semilunar  valves,  immediately  following  the  ventricular  systole. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  with  reference  to  pathology,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  currents  of  blood  through  the  heart,  with  their  exact  relation  to  the  sounds  and 
intervals.  At  the  commencement  of  the  first  sound,  the  blood  is  forcibly  thrown  from 
the  ventricles  into  the  pulmonary  artery  on  the  right  side  and  the  aorta  on  the  left, 
and  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  suddenly  closed.  During  the  entire  period  oc- 
cupied by  this  sound,  the  blood  is  fiowing  rapidly  through  the  arterial  orifices,  and  the 
auricles  are  receiving  blood  slowly  from  the  vense  cav»  and  the  pulmonary  veins.  When 
the  second  sound  occurs,  the  ventricles  having  become  suddenly  relaxed,  the  recoil  of 
the  arterial  walls,  acting  upon  the  column  of  blood,  immediately  closes  the  semilunar 
valves  upon  the  two  sides.  The  auricles  continue  to  dilate,  and  the  ventricles  are  slowly 
receiving  blood.  Immediately  following  the  second  sound,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
interval,  the  auricles  become  fully  dilated ;  and,  in  the  last  part  of  the  interval,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  sound,  the  auricles  contract  and  the  ventricles  are  fiilly 
dilated.    This  completes  a  single  revolution  of  the  heart. 

Frequency  of  the  Heart's  Action, — ^Physicians  have  always  attached  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  frequency  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  as  one  of  the  important  indications 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  system.  The  variations  which  are  met  with  in  health,  de- 
pending upon  age,  sex,  muscular  activity,  the  condition  of  the  digestive  system,  etc.,  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  closely  allied  to  the  various  functions  of  the 
economy  and  readily  sympathizes  with  their  derangements.  As  each  ventricular  systole 
is  followed  by  an  expansion  of  the  arteries,  which  is  readily  appreciated  by  the  touch,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  study  the  succession  of  these  movements  by  exploring  the  vessels 
than  by  examination  of  the  heart  itself.  Leaving  out  certain  of  the  qualities  of  the  pulse, 
this  becomes  an  exact  criterion  of  the  acts  of  the  heart. 

The  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  is  not  far  from  seventy  per  minute  in  an  adult 
male  and  is  from  six  to  ten  more  in  a  female.  There  are  individual  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  pulse  is  normally  much  slower  or  more  frequent  than  this,  a  fact  which  must  be 
remembered  when  examining  the  pulse  in  disease.  It  is  said  that  the  pulse  of  Napoleon  I. 
was  only  forty  per  minute.  Dr.  Dunglison  mentions  a  case  which  came  under  his  own 
observation,  in  which  the  pulse  presented  an  average  of  thirty-six  per  minute.  The  same 
author  states  that  the  pulse  of  Sir  William  Congreve  was  never  below  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  per  minute,  in  health.  It  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  to  find  a  healthy  pulse 
of  a  hundred  or  more  a  minute;  but,  in  the  cases  reported  in  which  the  pulse  has  been 
found  to  be  forty  or  less,  it  is  possible  that  every  alternate  beat  of  the  heart  was  so  feeble 
as  to  produce  no  perceptible  arterial  pulsation.  In  this  case,  the  fact  may  be  ascertained 
hy  listening  to  the  heart  while  the  finger  is  placed  upon  the  artery.  Such  an  instance  has 
lately  come  under  our  observation,  in  which  the  pulse  was  apparently  but  thirty-five  per 
minute. 

Influence  of  Age  and  Sex. — In  both  the  male  and  female,  observers  have  constantly 
found  a  great  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  at  different  periods  of  life. 
The  observations  of  Dr.  Guy  on  this  point  are  very  numerous  and  were  made  with  the 
utmost  care  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  system  at  the  time  the  pulse  was  taken 
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in  each  case.  All  were  taken  at  the  same  hour  and  with  the  sahject  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Dr.  Guy  found  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  in  the  foetus  to  he  prettj  uniformly  140  per 
minute.  At  hirth,  the  pulse  is  136.  It  gradually  diminishes  during  the  first  year  to 
ahout  128.  The  second  year,  the  diminution  is  quite  rapid,  the  tahles  of  Dr.  Guy  giving 
107  as  the  mean  frequency  at  two  years  of  age.  After  the  second  year,  the  frequency 
progressiyely  diminishes  until  adult  life,  when  it  is  at  its  minimum,  which  is  ahout  70  per 
minute.  It  is  a  common  hut  erroneous  impression  that  the  pulse  diminishes  in  frequency 
in  old  age.  On  the  contrary,  numerous  ohservations  show  that  at  the  later  periods  of 
life  the  movements  of  the  heart  become  slightly  accelerated,  ranging  from  75  to  80. 

During  early  life  there  is  no  marked  and  constant  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  in  the  sexes ;  hut,  toward  the  age  of  puberty,  the  development  of  the  sexual  pecu- 
liarities is  accompanied  with  an  acceleration  of  the  hearths  action  in  the  female,  which 
continues  even  into  old  age.  The  differences  at  different  ages  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Guy : 
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Influence  of  Digestion. — ^The  condition  of  the  digestive  system  has  a  marked  influence 
on  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  there  is  generally  an  increase  in  the  pulse  of  from  five 
to  ten  beats  per  minute  after  each  meal.  Prolonged  fasting  diminishes  its  frequency  by 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  beats.  Alcohol  first  diminishes  and  afterward  accelerates  the 
pulse.  Coffee  is  said  to  accelerate  the  pulse  in  a  marked  degree.  ,  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  pulse  is  accelerated  to  a  greater  degree  by  animal  than  by  vegetable  food.  These 
variations  have  long  been  recognized  by  physiologists. 


Influence  of  Posture  and  Muscular  Exertion, — It  has  been  observed  that  the  position 
of  the  body  has  a  very  marked  influence  upon  the  rapidity  of  tbe  pulse.  Experiments 
of  a  very  interesting  character  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Guy  and  others,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  difference  in  the  pulse  in  different  postures.  In  the  male,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  about  ten  beats  between  standing  and  sitting,  and  fifteen  beats  between  standing 
and  the  recumbent  posture.  In  the  female,  the  variations  with  position  are  not  so  great. 
The  average  given  by  Dr.  Guy  is,  for  the  male  standing,  81 ;  sitting,  71 ;  lying,  66 ; — 
for  the  female :  standing,  91 ;  sitting,  84 ;  lying,  80.  This  is  given  as  the  average  of  a 
large  number  of  observations.  There  were  a  few  instances,  however,  in  which  there  was 
scarcely  any  variation  with  posture,  and  some  in  which  the  variation  was  much  greater 
than  the  average.  In  the  inverted  posture,  the  pulse  was  found  to  be  reduced  about 
fifteen  beats. 

The  question  at  once  suggests  itself  whether  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  in  sitting 
and  standing  may  not  be  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  muscular  effort  required  in  mak- 
ing the  change  of  posture.  This  is  answered  by  the  farther  experiments  of  Dr.  Guy,  in 
which  the  subjects  were  placed  on  a  revolving  board,  and  the  posture  changed  without 
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any  muscular  effort.  The  same  results  as  those  cited  above  were  obtamed  in  these  ex- 
periments, showing  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  body  alone.  In  a 
single  observation,  Br.  Guy  found  the  pulse,  standing,  to  be  89 ;  lying,  77 ;  difference, 
12.  With  the  posture  changed  without  any  muscular  effort,  the  results  were  as  follows : 
standing,  87 ;  lying,  74 ;  difference,  18.  Various  theoretical  explanations  of  these  yari- 
stions  have  been  offered  by  physiologists ;  but  Dr.  Guy  seems  to  have  settled  experi* 
mentally  the  fact  that  the  acceleration  is  due  in  part  to  the  muscular  effort  required  to 
maintain  the  body  in  the  sitting  and  standing  positions.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  experiments  which  bear  conclusively  on  this  point,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  when 
the  body  is  carefully  supported  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture,  so  as  to  be  maintained 
without  muscular  effort,  the  pulse  is  less  frequent  than  when  the  subject  is  standing; 
and,  farthermore,  that  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  when  the  body 
is  only  partially  supported : 

"  1.  Difference  between  the  pulse  in  the  erect  posture,  without  support,  and  leaning 
in  the  same  posture,  in  an  average  of  twelve  experiments  on  the  writer,  12  beats;  and 
on  an  average  of  eight  experiments  on  other  healthy  males,  8  beats. 

"3.  Difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  body  fully 
supported,  and  partially  supported,  14  beats,  on  an  average  of  five  experiments. 

"  3.  Sitting  posture  (mean  of  ten  experiments  on  the  writer),  back  supported,  80 ; 
onsupported,  87 ;  difference,  7  beats. 

"4.  Sitting  posture  with  the  legs  raised  at  right  angles  with  the  body  (average  of 
twenty  experiments  on  the  writer),  back  unsupported,  86 ;  supported,  68 ;  difference,  18 
beats.  An  average  of  fifteen  experiments  of  the  same  kind  on  other  healthy  males  gave 
the  following  numbers:  back  unsupported,  80;  supported,  68;  a  difference  of  12  beats." 

Influence  of  Exercise^  etc^lt  is  a  fact  generally  admitted  that  muscular  exertion  in- 
creases the  frequency  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart ;  and  the  experiment**  just  cited  show 
that  the  difference  in  rapidity,  which  is  by  some  attributed  to  change  in  posture  (some 
portions,  it  is  fancied,  offering  fewer  obstacles  to  the  current  of  blood  than  others),  is 
mainly  due  to  muscular  exertion.  Every  one  knows,  indeed,  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  much  more  rapid  after  violent  exertion,  such  as  running,  lifting,  etc.  Experiments  on 
this  point  date  from  quite  a  remote  period.  Bryan  Robinson,  who  published  a  treatise 
on  the  *^  Animal  Economy"  in  1734,  states,  as  the  result  of  observation,  that  a  man  in 
the  recumbent  position  has  64  pulsations  per  minute ;  sitting,  68 ;  afler  a  slow  walk,  78 ; 
after  walking  four  miles  in  an  hour,  100 ;  and  140  to  150  after  running  as  fast  as  he 
could.  This  general  statement,  which  has  been  repeatedly  verified,  shows  the  powerftd 
influence  of  the  muscular  system  on  the  heart.  The  fact  is  so  familiar  that  it  need  not 
be  farther  dwelt  upon. 

The  influence  of  sleep  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  reduces  itself  almost  entirely  to 
the  proposition  that,  during  this  condition,  we  have  an  entire  absence  of  muscular  effort, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  beats  is  less  than  when  the  individual  is  aroused.  It 
has  been  found  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  pulse  between  sleep  and  perfect  quiet  in 
the  recumbent  posture.  This  fact  obtains  in  the  adult  male ;  but  it  is  said  by  Quetelet 
that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  females  and  young  children,  the  pulse  being  always 
slower  during  sleep. 

Influence  of  Temperature. — ^The  influence  of  extremes  of  temperature  upon  the  heart 
is  very  decided.  The  pulse  may  be  doubled  by  remaining  a  very  few  minutes  exposed 
to  extreme  heat.  Bence  Jones  and  Dickinson  have  ascertained  that  the  pulse  may  be 
very  much  reduced  in  frequency,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  cold  douche.  It  has  also  been 
remarked  that  the  pulse  is  habitually  more  rapid  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates. 

Although  many  drcxmistances  materially  affect  the  rapidity  of  the  hearths  action,  they 
do  not  complicate,  to  any  great  extent,  our  examinations  of  the  pulse  in  disease.    In 
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cases  which  present  considerable  febrile  movement,  the  patient  is  generally  in  the  recnm- 
bent  postnre.  The  variations  induced  by  violent  exercise  are  easily  recognized,  while 
those  dependent  apon  temperature,  the  condition  of  the  digestive  system,  etc.,  are  so 
slight  that  they  may  practically  be  disregarded.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, the  variations  which  exist  in  the  sexes  and  at  different  periods  of  life,  as  well  as 
the  possibility  of  individual  peculiarities,  when  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  or  slow. 

Influenee  of  Eetpiration  upon  the  Action  of  the  Heart, — The  relations  between  the 
functions  of  circulation  and  respiration  are  very  intimate,  and  one  function  cannot  go  on 
without  the  other.  If  circulation  be  arrested,  the  muscles,  being  no  longer  supplied  with 
fresh  blood,  soon  lose  their  contractile  power,  and  respiration  ceases.  We  shall  also  find 
that  circulation  is  impossible  if  respiration  be  permanently  arrested.  When  respiration 
is  imperfectly  performed,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  slow  and  labored.  All  physicians 
are  familiar  with  the  slow,  full  pulse,  indicating  labored  action  of  the  heart,  vrhich 
occurs  in  profound  coma.  The  effects  of  arrest  of  respiration  are  marked  in  all  parts 
of  the  circulatory  system,  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins ;  but  the  disturbances  thus  pro- 
duced aU  react  upon  the  heart,  and  the  modifications  which  take  place  in  the  action  of 
this  organ  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance. 

If  the  heart  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal  and  artificial  respiration  be  kept  up, 
although  the  pulsations  are  increased  in  frequency  and  diminished  in  force,  after  a  time 
they  become  perfectly  regular  and  continue  thus  so  long  as  air  is  adequately  supplied  to 
the  lungs.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  the  respiration  entirely  at  our  com- 
mand and  can  study  the  effects  of  its  arrest  upon  the  heart  wnth  the  greatest  facility. 
If  we  arrest  respiration,  we  observe  the  following  changes  in  the  action  of  the  heart: 
For  a  few  seconds  pulsations  go  on  as  usual,  but  in  about  a  minute  they  begin  to 
diminish  in  frequency.  At  the  same  time,  the  heart  becomes  engorged  with  blood,  and 
the  distention  of  its  cavities  rapidly  increases.  For  a  time  its  contractions  are  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  entire  contents  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the  arterial  system,  and 
a  cardiometer  applied  to  an  artery  will  indicate  a  great  increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood. 
A  corresponding  increase  in  the  movements  of  the  mercury  will  be  noted  at  each 
action  of  the  heart,  indicating  that  the  organ  is  acting  with  abnormal  vigor.  If  respira- 
tion be  still  discontinued,  the  engorgement  becomes  intense,  the  heart  at  each  diastole 
being  distended  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  now  becomes  incapable  of  emptying  itself, 
the  contractions  become  very  nnfrequent,  perhaps  three  or  four  in  a  minute,  and  are 
progressively  enfeebled.  The  organ  is  dark,  almost  black,  ovfing  to  the  circulation  of 
venous  blood  in  its  substance.  If  respiration  be  not  resumed,  this  distention  continues, 
the  contractions  become  less  frequent  and  more  feeble,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  en- 
tirely cease. 

The  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  under  these  circumstances,  is  chiefly  mechani- 
cal. The  nnaSrated  blood  passes  with  difSculty  through  the  capillaries  of  the  system, 
and,  as  the  heart  is  constantly  at  work,  the  arteries  become  immensely  distended.  This 
is  proven  by  the  great  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure  while  these  vessels  are  full  of 
black  blood.  If  we  now  closely  examine  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  we  are  able  to 
note  distinctly  the  order  in  which  they  become  distended.  These  phenomena  were  par- 
ticularly noticed  and  described  by  Prof.  Dalton,  and  they  demonstrate  conclusively  that, 
in  asphyxia,  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  commences,  not  in  the  lungs,  as  is  ootu- 
monly  supposed,  but  in  the  capillaries  of  the  system,  and  is  propagated  backward  to 
the  heart  through  the  arteries.  The  distention  of  the  heart  in  asphyxia  is  therefore  due 
to  tlie  fact  that  unaerated  blood  cannot  circulate  in  the  systemic  capillaries.  When  tbas 
distended,  the  mnscular  fibres  of  the  heart  become  paralyzed,  like  any  muscle  after  a 
severe  strain. 

If  respiration  be  resumed  at  any  time  before  the  hearths  action  has  entirely  ceased,  the 
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organ  in  a  few  moments  resumes  its  normal  function.  We  first  notice  a  change  from  the 
dusky  hue  it  has  assamed  to  a  vivid  red,  which  is  owing  to  the  circulation  of  arterial 
blood  in  its  capillaries.  The  distention  then  becomes  gradually  relieved,  and,  for  a  few 
moments,  the  pulsations  are  abnormally  frequent.  If  we  now  open  an  artery,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  red  blood.  An  instrument  applied  to  an  artery  will  show  a  diminution 
in  arterial  pressure  and  in  the  force  of  the  hearths  action,  if  the  arrest  of  respiration  have 
been  carried  only  far  enough  to  moderately  distend  the  heart ;  or  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  pressure  and  force  of  the  heart,  if  its  action  have  been  nearly  arrested.  A  few 
moments  of  regular  InsufQation  will  cause  the  pulsations  to  resume  their  normal  char- 
acter and  frequency. 

In  the  hnman  subject,  the  effects  of  temporary  or  permanent  arrest  of  respiration  on 
the  heart  are  undoubtedly  the  same  as  those  observed  in  experiments  upon  the  warm- 
blooded animals.  In  the  same  way,  also,  it  is  possible  to  restore  the  normal  action  of  the 
organ,  if  respiration  be  not  too  long  suspended,  by  the  regular  introduction  of  fresh  air 
into  the  Inngs.  The  numerous  examples  of  animation  restored  by  artificial  respiration,  in 
drowning,  etc.,  are  evidence  of  this  fact.  In  cases  of  asphyxia,  those  measures  by  which 
artificial  respiration  is  most  effectually  maintained  have  been  found  most  efficient. 

Certain  individuals  have  been  said  to  have  the  power  of  temporarily  arresting  the 
action  of  the  heart  by  a  voluntary  suspension  of  respiration.  The  most  remarkable  case 
of  this  kind  on  record  is  that  of  Colonel  Townshend,  which  is  quoted  in  many  works  on 
physiology.  Colonel  Townshend  was  said  to  be  able  to  arrest  respiration  and  the  action 
of  the  heart  so  completely  as  to  simulate  death.  When  in  this  condition,  the  pulse  was 
not  perceptible  at  the  wrist  or  over  the  prsdcordia,  a  mirror  held  before  the  mouth  was 
not  tarnished,  and  he  was  to  all  appearances  dead.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  presence  of 
several  medical  gentlemen,  he  remained  in  this  condition  for  half  an  hour ;  afterward 
the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation  becoming  gradually  reestablished.  This,  to 
say  the  least,  is  a  very  remarkable  case,  but  it  is  credited  by  many  physiologbts. 

Caicse  of  the  Bhythmical  Contractions  of  the  Heart 

The  phenomena  attending  the  action  of  the  heart  present  few  difficulties  in  their 
investigation,  compared  with  the  study  of  the  cause  of  the  regular  contractions  and 
relaxations,  which  commence  early  in  foetal  development  to  terminate  only  with  life. 
This  interesting  question  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  experiments  and  speculations.  It  would  be  idle  to  follow  the 
yarious  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  this  constant  action,  except  as 
a  subject  of  purely  historical  interest ;  for  many  of  them  are  based  upon  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation.  At  the  present  day,  although  we  are 
perhaps  as  far  as  ever  from  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  cause  of  the  regular  movements, 
we  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  various  conditions  by  which  they  are  regulated 
and  modified.  We  know,  for  example,  how  to  induce  contraction  in  a  living  muscle  or 
one  which  is  just  separated  from  the  organism  and  has  not  yet  lost  what  we  call  its  vital 
properties,  but  we  must  confess  our  utter  ignorance  when  we  ask  ourselves  why  it  acts 
in  response  to  a  stimulus.  The  advances  that  have  been  made  in  chemistry  and  micro- 
scopical anatomy  do  not  disclose  the  so-called  vital  principle ;  and  when  we  come  to 
*  examine  the  various  conditions  under  which  the  heart  will  continue  its  contractions,  we 
are  arrested  by  the  impossibility  of  fathoming  the  mystery  of  the  cause  of  contraction. 
The  heart  is,  anatomically,  very  much  like  the  voluntary  muscles ;  but  it  has  a  constant 
fonction  to  perform  and  seems  to  act  without  any  palpable  excitation,  while  the  latter, 
which  have  an  occasional  function,  act  only  under  the  influence  of  a  natural  stimulus,  like 
the  nervous  force,  or  under  artificial  irritation.  The  movements  of  the  heart  are  not  the 
only  examples  of  what  seems  to  be  spontaneous  action.  The  ciliated  epithelium  is  in  mo- 
tion from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life,  and  will  continue  for  a  certain  time,  even  after 
the  cells  are  detached  from  the  organism.    This  motion  cannot  be  explained,  unless  we 
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call  it  an  explanation  to  say  that  it  is  'dependent  on  vital  properties.  But  if  we  are  yet 
ignorant  of  the  actual  cause  of  the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  heart,  we  are  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  influences  which  render  its  action  regular,  powerful,  and 
sufScient  for  the  purposes  of  the  economy.  It  wiU  facilitate  our  comprehension  of  this, 
to  compare  the  action  of  the  heart  with  that  of  the  ordinary  voluntary  muscles. 

In  the  first  place,  every  one  knows  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  involuntary.  We 
can  neither  arrest,  retard,  nor  accelerate  its  pulsations  hy  a  direct  effort  of  the  will.  In 
this  statement,  we  of  course  except  those  examples  of  arrest  hy  the  stoppage  of  respira- 
tion or  acceleration  hy  violent  exercise,  etc.  In  this  respect  the  heart  differs  from  cer- 
tain muscles,  like  the  muscles  of  respiration,  which  act  involuntarily,  it  is  true,  hut  the 
action  of  which  may  he  temporarily  arrested  or  accelerated  hy  a  direct  voluntary  effort. 
The  last-mentioned  fact  gives  us  the  difference  between  the  heart  and  all  other  striated 
muscles.  All  of  them,  in  order  to  contract,  must  receive  a  stimulus,  either  natural  or 
artificial.  The  natural  stimulus  comes  from  the  nervous  centres  and  is  conducted  by  the 
nerves.  If  the  nerves  going  to  any  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  for  example,  be  divided, 
the  muscle  is  paralyzed  and  will  not  contract  without  some  kind  of  irritation.  Connec- 
tion with  the  nervous  system  does  not  seem  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  for 
it  will  contract,  especially  in  the  cold-blooded  animals,  some  time  after  its  removal  from 
the  body. 

When  a  muscle  has  been  removed  from  the  body  and  is  subjected  to  a  stimulus,  such 
as  galvanism  or  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  it  is  thrown  into  contraction ;  but,  if 
carefully  protected  from  irritation,  it  will  remain  quiescent.  Contraction  in  this  instance 
is  evidently  produced  by  the  application  of  the  stimulus ;  but  the  question  arises.  Why 
does  the  muscle  thus  respond  to  stimulation  ?  This  is  a  question  which  it  is  impos&dble  to 
answer  satisfactorily,  but  one  concerning  which  our  ideas,  since  the  time  of  Haller,  have 
assumed  a  definite  form.  This  great  physiologist  called  the  property  which  causes  the 
muscle  thus  to  contract,  irritability ;  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  unexplained 
property  inherent  in  the  muscle  and  continuing  so  long  as  it  retains  its  absolute  physical 
and  chemical  integrity.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Haller  described  certain  tissues 
of  the  body  as  possessing  this  *^  irritability,"  such  as  the  muscles,  stomach,  bladder,  etc., 
and  the  different  degrees  of  irritability  with  which  each  one  was  endowed.  He  ap- 
plied this  theory  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  he  considered  as  the  part  endowed 
with  irritability  to  the  highest  degree.  His  theory  of  the  action  of  the  heart  was  that  its 
rhythmical  contraction  depended  upon  the  irritability  inherent  in  its  muscular  fibres.  lie 
was  far  from  denying  the  various  influences  which  modified  tliis  action,  but  regarded  its 
actual  power  of  contraction  as  independent. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  heart  will  pulsate  for  a  time  when  removed  from 
all  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  organism.'  In  the  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which 
the  irritability  of  the  tissues  remains  for  some  time  after  death,  this  is  particularly  marked. 
It  is  not  the  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  which  causes  it  to  contract,  for  it  will 
pulsate  when  its  cavities  have  been  emptied.  It  is  not  the  contact  of  the  air,  for  the 
heart  will  pulsate  in  a  vacuum.  The  heart  does  not  receive  its  irritability  from  the 
nervous  system,  for,  when  removed  from  the  body,  it  has  no  connection  with  tlie  nervous 
system ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  receives  any  influence  from  sympathetic  ganglia 
which  have  lately  been  discovered  in  its  substance,  for  detached  portions  of  the  heart 
will  pulsate,  and  the  contractions  of  the  organ  will  continue  in  animals  poisoned  with 
woorara,  which  is  known  to  paralyze  the  motor  system  of  nerves.* 

1  NamerooB  lostftiioM  of  contractlonB  of  the  heart  in  ookl'blooded  uilmalfl  oontioniDgr  for  a  very  long  time  after 
ezelsloQ  are  on  record.  Dr.  DangUaon,  In  hla  woik  on  Physiology,  mentlona  soTeral  instances  In  which  the  heart  pul- 
sated for  from  ten  to  twenty-four  hoars  after  remoTal  from  the  body.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  pro- 
longed action  were  in  the  heart  of  the  sturgeon.  In  one  instance,  in  an  experiment  on  a  large  alligator,  we  found  the 
heart  pulsating,  in  tUu^  twenty-eight  hours  after  the  animal  had  been  killed  by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  woorara. 
The  heart  was  then  exdsed  and  continued  to  beat  during  a  long  series  of  experiments,  until  it  was  arrested  by 
powerftil  compression  with  the  hand  after  it  had  been  filled  with  water  and  the  ressels  tied. 

*  It  is  stated  by  FHedlinder  that  no  portion  of  the  heart,  however  small,  wiU  contract  rhythmically  unleas  it  coo- 
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It  is  nnneoessarj  to  refer  to  the  varions  ezpdriments  which  have  demonstrated  the 
independence  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  Thej  are  of  such  a  simple  nature  that 
they  may  be  verified  bj  any  one  who  will  take  the  troable  to  excise  the  heart  of  a  frog 
or  tortle,  place  it  nnder  a  small  bell-glass  so  that  it  will  not  be  subject  to  possible  irrita- 
tion from  corrents  of  air,  and  watch  its  pulsations.  In  such  an  observation  as  this,  it  is 
evident  that,  for  a  certain  time,  contractions,  more  or  less  regular,  will  take  place ;  and 
the  experiments  referred  to  above  show  that  they  occur  without  any  external  influ- 
ence. In  short,  it  is  evident  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  possess  an  irritability, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  will  contract  intermittently  for  a  time,  although  no  stimulus  be 
applied ;  as  the  ordinary  striated  muscular  fibres  have  an  irritability,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  will  respond,  for  a  time,  to  the  application  of  a  stimulus. 

It  is  manifestly  necessary  that  the  action  of  the  heart  should  be  constant,  regular,  and 
powerful ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  irritability  inherent  in  its  muscular  tissue  is  such 
that  it  will  contract  for  a  time  without  any  external  stimulus,  we  by  no  means  assume 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  its  physiological  action.  It  is  only  an  important  and  incontestable 
property  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  its  regular  action  is  dependent  upon 
other  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  inquire  what  makes  the  action  of  the  heart  regular. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  changes  of  nutrition,  by  which,  through  the  blood  circu- 
lating in  its  substance,  the  waste  of  its  tissue  is  constantly  supplied,  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  fibres,  and  keep  them,  consequently,  in  a  condition  to  contract.  This  is  true, 
likewise,  of  the  ordinary  striated  muscular  fibres.  If  the  supply  of  blood  be  cut  off  from 
the  substance  of  the  heart,  especially  in  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the  organ  soon  loses 
its  irritability.  This  was  admirably  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Erichsen.  This 
observer,  after  exposing  the  heart  in  a  warm-blooded  animal  and  keeping  up  artificial 
respiration,  ligated  the  coronary  arteries,  thus  cutting  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  muscular  fibres.  He  found,  as  the  mean  of  six  experiments,  that  the  heart 
ceased  pulsating,  although  artificial  respiration  was  continued,  in  2S^  minutes.  After  the 
pulsations  had  ceased,  they  could  be  restored  by  removing  the  ligatures  and  allowing  the 
blood  to  circulate  again  in  the  substance  of  the  heart 

In  the  second  place,  the  regular  and  powerful  contractions  of  the  heart  are  provided 
for  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  its  cavities.  Although  the  heart,  removed 
from  the  body,  will  contract  for  a  time  without  a  stimulus,  it  can  be  made  to  contract 
during  the  intervals  of  repose  by  an  irritant,  such  as  the  point  of  a  needle  or  a  feeble 
current  of  galvanism.  For  a  certain  time  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  contract  sponta- 
neously, contractions  may  be  induced  in  this  way.  This  can  easily  be  demonstrated  in 
the  heart  of  any  animal,  warm-blooded  or  cold-blooded.  This  irritability,  which  is 
manifested,  under  these  circumstances,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  muscles, 
is  different  in  degree  in  different  parts  of  the  organ.  Haller  and  others  have  shown  that 
it  is  greater  in  the  cavities  than  on  the  surface ;  for,  long  after  irritation  applied  to  the 
exterior  fails  to  excite  contraction,  the  organ  will  respond  to  a  stimulus  applied  to  its 
interior.  The  experiments  of  Haller  also  show  that  fluids  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
have  a  remarkable  influence  in  exciting  and  keeping  up  its  contractions.  This  observa- 
tion is  of  much  interest,  as  showing  conclusively  that  the  presence  of  blood  is  necessary 
to  the  natural  and  regular  action  of  the  heart.  We  quote  one  of  the  experiments  on  this 
point  performed  upon  a  oat : 

"  .  .  .  .  The  superior  vena  cava  having  been  divided,  and  the  inferior  ligated, 
and  the  pulmonary  artery  opened,  and  the  right  ventricle  emptied  by  a  sufficient  com- 
pression, and  the  aorta  ligated,  all  with  promptitude,  I  saw  the  right  auricle  repose 
first,  the  right  ventricle  continued  to  beat  for  some  time  in  unison  with  the  left  ventri- 

tain  gaoglSa ;  bat  ftds  point  cannot  be  regarded  as  deflnftt^elj  settled  and  is  exceedingly  difflcalt  to  determine.  The 
ftet  that  nervoofl  aod  moBcnlar  trrttablUtj  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  Is  a  strong  argument  In  &yor  of  the 
Independent  IrritabOlty  of  the  moscolar  tlssao  of  the  heart 
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cle,  and  its  walls  descended  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  heart :  but  this  ventricle  did 
not  delay  to  lose  its  movement  the  first.  As  for  the  other  ventricle,  which  «oald  no 
longer  empty  itself  into  the  aorta,  it  was  filled  with  blood  and  its  movement  continued 
for  four  hoars.  .  .  ." 

This  experiment  was  confirmed  by  namerons  others.  It  will  be  observed  that  one 
side  of  the  heart  was  made  to  cease  its  pulsations,  while  the  other  side  continued  to  con- 
tract, by  simply  removing  the  blood  from  its  interior ;  which  conclusively  proves  that, 
although  the  heart  may  act  for  a  time  independently,  the  presence  of  blood  in  its  cavities 
is  a  stimulus  capable  of  prolonging  its  regular  pulsations.  Schiff  has  gone  still  farther, 
and  has  succeeded  in  restoring  the  pulsations  in  the  heart  of  a  frog,  which  had  ceased 
after  it  had  been  emptied,  by  introducing  a  few  drops  of  blood  into  the  auricle.  Our 
own  experiments  upon  the  hearts  of  alligators  and  turtles  show  that,  when  removed 
from  the  body  and  emptied  of  blood,  the  pulsations  are  feeble,  rapid,  and  irregular ;  bat 
that  when  filled  witli  blood,  the  valves  being  destroyed  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  in 
both  directions  between  the  auricles  and  ventricle,  the  contractions  become  powerful  and 
regular.  In  these  experiments,  when  water  was  introduced  instead  of  blood,  the  pulsa- 
tions became  more  regular,  but  were  more  frequent  and  not  so  powerful  as  when  blood 
was  used.  These  experiments  show  also  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  affected  by 
the  character,  particularly  the  dennty,  of  the  fluid  which  passes  through  it,  which  may 
explain  its  rapid  and  feeble  action  in  anesmla. 

It  seems  well  established  that  the  heart,  although  capable  of  independent  action,  is  ex- 
cited to  contraction  by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  its  cavities.  A  glance  at  the  suc- 
cession of  its  movements,  particularly  in  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  they  are  so  slow 
that  the  phenomena  can  be  easily  observed,  will  show  how  these  contractions  are  in- 
duced. If  we  look  at  the  organ  as  it  is  in  action,  we  see  first  a  distention  of  the  auri- 
cle, and  this  is  immediately  followed  by  a  contraction  filling  the  ventricle,  which  in  its 
turn  contracts.  Undoubtedly,  the  tension  of  the  fibres,  as  well  as  the  contact  of  blood 
in  its  interior,  acts  as  a  stimulus ;  and,  as  all  the  fibres  of  each  cavity  are  put  on  the 
stretch  at  the  same  instant,  they  contract  simultaneously.  The  necessary,  regular 
distention  of  each  cavity  thus  produces  rhythmical  and  forcible  contractions ;  and  the 
mere  fact  that  the  action  of  the  heart  alternately  empties  and  dilates  its  cavities  in- 
sures regular  pulsations,  so  long  as  blood  is  supplied  and  no  disturbing  influences  are  in 
operation. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  seem  to  be  endowed  with  an  inherent  property, 
called  irritability,  by  virtue  of  which  they  will  contract  for  a  certain  time  without  the 
application  of  a  stimulus.  Irritability,  manifested  in  this  way,  continues  so  long  as,  by 
the  processes  of  nutrition,  the  fibres  are  maintained  in  their  integrity.  The  muscular 
tissue,  however,  may  be  thrown  into  contraction,  during  the  intervals  of  repose,  by  the 
application  of  a  stimulus,  a  property  which  is  observed  in  all  muscular  fibres.  The  irri- 
tability manifested  in  this  way  is  much  more  marked  in  the  interior  than  on  the  exterior 
of  the  organ.  Blood  in  contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lus in  a  remarkable  degree  and  is  even  capable  of  restoring  irritability  after  it  has  be- 
come extinct.  The  passage  of  blood  through  the  heart  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the 
organ  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  its  regular  pulsations,  although  it  by  no  means 
endows  the  fibres  with  theil*  contractile  properties. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Heart. 

The  movements  of  the  heart,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  will ;  and  observations  on  the  human  subject,  as  well  as  on  living  animals,  have 
shown  that  the  organ  is  devoid  of  general  sensibility.  The  latter  fact  was  demonstrated 
in  the  most  satisfactorv  manner  by  Harvey,  in  the  case  of  the  Viscount  Montgomery. 
In  this  case,  the  heart  was  exposed,  and  Harvey  found  that  it  could  be  touched  and 
handled  without  even  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.    This  has  been  verified  in  other  in- 
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stances  in  the  human  Bnbject  Its  physiological  movements  are  capable  of  being  infla- 
enced  in  a  remarkable  degree  through  the  nervous  system,  notwithstanding  this  insensi- 
bility and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mnscnlar  fibres  composing  it  are  capable  of  con- 
traction when  removed  from  all  connection  with  the  body  and  that  the  regular  pulsa- 
tions can  be  kept  np  for  a  long  time  by  the  mere  passage  of  blood  through  its  cavities. 
The  influence  thus  exerted  is  so  great,  that  some  enunent  authorities  have  held  the  opin- 
ion that  the  cause  of  the  irritability  of  the  organ  was  derived  from  the  nerves.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  advocates  of  this  opinion  was  Legallois.  This  observer  arrested  the 
action  of  the  heart  of  the  rabbit  by  suddenly  destroying  the  spinal  cord,  from  which  he 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  heart  derived  its  contractile  power  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
system.  The  experiments  which  we  have  already  cited,  showing  the  continuance  of  the 
heart's  action  after  excision,  disprove  this  so  completely,  that  it  was  not  tl\ought  worth 
while  to  discuss  this  view  while  treating  of  the  cause  of  its  rhythmical  contractions. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  experiments  of  Brachet,  in  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  the  contractility  of  the  heart  is  derived  from  the  cardiac  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  The  fact  that  the  heart  does  not  depend  for  its  contrac- 
tility upon  external  nervous  influence  may  be  regarded  as  long  since  definitely  settled ; 
but  within  a  few  years  the  discovery  in  its  substance  of  ganglia  belonging  to  the  sympa- 
thetic system  has  revived,  to  some  extent,  the  view  that  its  irritability  is  derived  from 
nerves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  out  all  the  experiments  which  combine  to  demonstrate 
the  incorrectness  of  this  view.  Bernard,  by  a  series  of  admirably-conceived  experi- 
ments upon  the  effects  of  the  woorara  poison,  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  dis- 
tinction between  muscular  and  nervous  irritability.  In  an  animal  killed  with  this  re- 
markable poison,  the  functions  of  the  motor  nerves  are  entirely  abolished,  so  that  gal- 
vanization or  other  irritation  does  not  produce  the  slightest  effect ;  yet  the  muscles  re- 
tain their  irritability,  and,  if  artificial  respiration  be  kept  up,  the  circulation  will  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time.  The  heart,  by  this  means,  seems  to  be  isolated  from  the  nervous 
system  as  completely  as  if  it  were  excised;  and  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrio 
nerves  in  the  neck,  which,  in  a  living  animal,  will  immediately  arrest  its  action,  has  no 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  poisoning  by  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  destroys  the 
mnscular  irritability  and  leaves  the  nerves  intact.  By  these  experiments,  which  we 
have  frequently  repeated,  we  can  completely  separate  the  nervous  from  the  muscular 
irritability  and  show  their  entire  independence  of  each  other ;  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  heart,  like  the  other  muscles,  does  not  derive  its  contractility 
from  any  other  system.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  heart  is  often  powerfully  influ- 
enced through  the  nerves.  Sudden  and  violent  emotions  will  occasionally  arrest  its  ac- 
tion and  have  been  known  to  produce  death.  Palpitations  are  to  be  accounted  for  in 
the  same  way.  Some  of  the  modiflcations  which  we  have  already  considered,  depending 
on  exercise,  digestion,  etc.,  are  effected  through  the  nerves;  and  it  is  through  lAiis  system 
that  the  heart  and  all  the  important  organs  of  the  body  are  made  to  a  certain  extent 
mutually  dependent.  It  becomes  interesting  and  highly  important,  then,  to  study  their 
influences  and  follow  out,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  action  of  the  nerves  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  heart. 

The  anatomical  connections  of  the  heart  with  the  nervous  centres  are  mainly  through 
the  sympathetic  and  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  We  can  study  the  influence  of  these 
nerves  to  most  advantage  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  dividing  them  and  watching  the  effect 
of  depriving  the  heart  of  their  infiuence,  and  second,  by  exciting  them  by  means  of  a 
feeble  current  of  galvanism.  It  is  well  known  that  in  an  animal  just  killed  the  "  nervous 
force  "  may  be  closely  imitated  by  galvanism,  which  is  better  than  any  other  means  of 
stimulation,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  integrity  of  the  nerves  and  tlie  amount  of  the  irrita- 
tion may  be  easily  regulated.' 

*  W«  ■hAll  not  diacuas  the  effects  upon  the  heert  of  radden  deetnietion  of  the  great  nervoos  centres.    It  has  been 
ahown  that  the  heart  beoomea  arreated  when  the  brain  is  crushed,  aa  by  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  when  the  mednlla 
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Experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  npon  the  heart  are  not  quite 
so  satisfactory  as  we  might  desire.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
immediately  arrested  by  destroying  the  cardiac  plexus.  With  regard  to  this,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  difficulty  of  making  the  operation  and  the  disturbance  of  t}ie  heart 
consequent  upon  the  necessary  manipulations.  It  has  been  shown  pretty  conclusively, 
however,  that  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  has  the  effect  of  accelerating  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  The  extreme  difficulty  of  dividing  all  the  branches  of  the  sympa- 
thetic going  to  the  organ  leaves  a  doubt  as  to  whether  such  an  operation  would  definitely 
abridge  its  action. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  heart.  Ex- 
periments on  these  nerves  are  made  with  greater  facility  than  on  the  nerves  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  and  the  results  are  much  more  satisfactory.  Like  all  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  the  influence  generated  in  the  nervous  centre  from  which  they  take  their  origin  is 
conducted  along  the  nerve  and  manifested  at  its  distribution.  When  they  are  divided, 
we  may  be  sure  that,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  all  the  organs  which  they  supply  are 
out  off  from  nervous  influence ;  and,  when  galvanized  in  their  course,  we  imitate  or  ex- 
aggerate the  influence  sent  from  the  nervous  centre. 

The  invariable  effect  on  the  heart  of  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  neck 
is  an  increase  in  the  frequency  and  a  diminution  in  the  force  of  its  pulsations.  One  or  two 
writers  have  denied  this  fact,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  experi- 
menters. To  anticipate  a  little  in  the  history  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  while  they  are  exclusively  sensitive  at  their  ori^n,  they  receive,  after  having 
emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity,  a  number  of  filaments  from  various  motor  nerves. 
That  they  influence  certain  muscles,  is  shown  by  the  paralysis  of  these  muscles  after  divi- 
sion of  the  nerves  in  the  neck,  as,  for  example,  the  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  glottis. 
Having  this  double  property  of  motion  and  sensation,  and  being  distributed  in  part  to 
an  organ  composed  almost  exclusively  of  muscular  fibres,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
endowed  with  general  sensibility,  we  should  expect  that  their  section  would  arrest,  or  at 
least  diminish,  the  frequency  of  the  hearths  action.  What  explanation,  then,  can  we  offer 
for  the  fact  that  this  seems  actually  to  excite  the  movements  of  the  heart?  We  shall  be 
better  prepared  to  answer  this  question  after  we  have  studied  the  effects  of  galvanization 
of  the  nerves  in  a  living  animal  or  in  one  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  kept  up  by 
artificial  respiration. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  effects  on  the  heart  of 
galvanic  currents,  both  feeble  and  powerful,  passed  through  the  pneumogastrics  before 
division,  of  currents  passed  through  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  after  division,  etc., 
a  full  detail  of  which  belongs  properly  to  the  physiological  history  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  this  connection,  a  few  of  these  facts  only  need  be  stated. 

It  has  been  shown  by  repeated  experiments,  which  we  have  frequently  confirmed,  that 
a  moderately-powerful  interrupted  galvanic  current  passed  through  both  pneumogastrics 
will  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  organ  remains  quiescent  so  long  as  the 
current  is  continued.  This  experiment  has  been  performed  upon  living  animals,  both 
with  and  without  exposure  of  the  heart.  The  arrest  is  not  due  to  violent  and  continued 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres ;  on  the  contrary,  the  heart  is  relaxed,  its  ventricles 
are  flaccid,  and  its  flbres  are  for  the  time  paralyzed.  The  question  then  arises  whether 
this  action  be  exerted  directly  on  the  heart  through  the  nerves,  or  whether  an  influence 
be  conveyed  to  the  nervous  centre  and  transmitted  to  the  heart  in  another  way.  This 
is  settled  by  the  experiment  of  dividing  the  nerves  and  galvanizing  alternately  the  ex- 
tremities connected  with  the  heart  and  those  connected  with  the  nervous  centres.    It  has 

oblongata  or  the  Bplnal  cord  Is  suddenly  destroyed,  and  oven  the  cmshtng  of  a  foot,  in  the  frog,  has  been  known  to 
prodact  this  efltet.  In  fine,  this  may  be  done  by  any  extensive  Ir^xuj  to  the  nervous  system ;  bat  this  ibct  does  not 
teach  lis  much  with  regard  to  the  physiological  influences  of  the  nerves.  For  example,  while  crushing  of  the  brain 
arrests  the  heart,  the  brain  may  be  removed  from  a  Uving  animal  and  the  heart  will  beat  for  days.  Experiments 
upon  the  influence  of  the  medulla  oblongMa  and  spinal  oord  are  by  no  means  satlsiiiotory. 
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been  ascertamed  that  galvanization  of  the  extremities  connected  with  the  heart  arrests 
its  action,  while  galvanization  of  the  central  extremities  has  no  such  effect  Another 
interesting  fact  also  shows  that  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  heart  is  through  the  motor 
filaments  of  the  pneumogastrics.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bernard,  in  a  very  curious 
series  of  experiments  which  we  shall  not  fully  discuss  in  this  connection,  that  the  woorara 
poison  paralyzes  only  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the  sensory  nerves  intact.  If  we  expose 
the  heart  and  the  pneumogastrio  nerves  in  a  warm-blooded  animal  poisoned  with  this  agent, 
and  continue  the  pulsations  by  keeping  up  artificial  respiration,  we  find  that  the  most 
powerful  current  of  galvanism  passed  through  the  pneumogastrics  has  no  effect  upon  the 
heart 

When  we  come  to  the  study  of  the  nervous  system,  we  shall  see  that  the  inhibitory 
action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  heart  is  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory  nerves, 
a  fact  which  has  been  proven  beyond  question  by  a  very  ingenious  series  of  experiments, 
which  will  be  fally  described  hereafter. 

Although  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart  in  nearly 
all  animals,  there  are  some  in  which  this  does  not  take  place,  as  in  birds ;  a  fact  which  is 
stated  by  Bernard,  but  for  which  he  offers  no  explanation.  In  some  experiments  insti- 
tuted on  this  subject  a  few  years  ago  on  alligators,  we  noticed  a  singular  peculiarity  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  question  we  are  now  considering.  Desiring  to  demonstrate  to 
the  class  at  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine  the  action  of  the  heart  in  this  animal, 
an  alligator  six  feet  in  length  was  poisoned  with  woorara  and  the  heart  exposed.  The 
animal  came  under  the  influence  of  the  poison  in  about  thirty  minutes,  when  the  dissec- 
tion was  commenced,  and  was  quite  dead  when  the  heart  was  exposed.  The  pneumogas- 
trics were  then  exposed  and  galvanized,  with  the  effect  of  promptiy  arresting  the  action 
of  the  heart.  This  observation  was  verified  in  another  experiment  We  were  at  first  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  absence  of  effect  of  the  woorara  on  the  motor  filaments  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves ;  but  on  refiection  we  thought  it  might  be  due  to  slow  absorption  of 
the  poison  in  so  large  a  cold-blooded  animal.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there 
be  any  difference  in  the  promptness  with  which  different  nerves  in  the  body  are  affected 
by  this  agent,  we  made  the  following  experiment  upon  a  dog :  The  animal  was  brought 
under  the  infiuence  of  ether,  and  the  heart,  the  pneumogastrics,  and  the  sciatic  nerve 
were  exposed.  Galvanization  of  the  sciatic  produced  muscular  contraction,  and  stimula- 
tion of  the  pneumogastrics  arrested  the  heart  promptly.  A  grain  of  woorara,  dissolved  in 
water,  was  then  ix\jected  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh.  One  hour  after  the  injection  of 
the  woorara,  the  sciatic  was  found  insensible  to  galvanism,  but  the  heart  could  be  ar- 
rested by  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics,  although  it  required  a  powerful  current. 
A  weaker  current  diminished  the  frequency  and  increased  the  force  of  its  pulsations. 
In  this  experiment,  the  operation  of  opening  the  chest  undoubtedly  diminished  the  ac- 
tivity of  absorption  of  the  poison  and  consequently  retarded  its  effects  upon  the  nervous 
system.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  observations  on  alligators,  it  shows  that  the  motor 
nerves  are  not  all  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  pneumogastrics  resist  the  action 
of  this  peculiar  poison  after  the  motor  nerves  generally  are  paralyzed. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  inherent  properties  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  effects  of  the  passage  of  blood  through  its  cavities,  which  together  are  competent  to 
keep  np  for  a  time  regular  pulsations  without  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  system. 
taken  in  connection  with  the  facts  just  stated  concerning  the  influence  of  section  or  gal- 
vanization of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  enables  us  to  comprehend  pretty  well  the  influ- 
ence of  these  nerves  on  the  heart  They  undoubtedly  perform  the  important  function 
of  regulating  the  force  and  frequency  of  its  pulsations.  Hardly  any  reflection  is  necessary 
to  convince  us  of  the  importance  of  such  a  function,  and  how  it  must  of  necessity  be 
accomplished  through  the  pneumogastrics.  It  is  important,  of  course,  that  the  heart 
should  act  at  all  times  with  nearly  the  same  force  and  frequency.  We  have  seen  that 
the  inherent  properties  of  its  fibres  are  competent  to  make  it  contract,  and  the  necessary 
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intermittent  dilatation  of  its  cavities  makes  these  contractions  assume  a  certain  regolar- 
ity ;  but  the  quantity  and  density  of  the  blood  are  subject  to  very  considerable  yariations 
within  the  limits  of  health,  which,  without  some  regulating  influence,  would  undoubtedly 
cause  yariations  in  the  hearths  action,  so  considerable  as  to  be  ii^urious.  This  is  shown 
by  the  comparatively-inefficient  and  palpitating  action  of  the  heart  when  the  pneumogas- 
trics  are  divided.  These  nerves  convey  to  the  heart  a  constant  influence,  which  we  may 
compare  to  the  insensible  tonicity  imparted  to  voluntary  muscles  by  the  general  motor 
system.  For  we  know  that  when  a  set  of  muscles  on  one  side  is  paralyzed,  as  in  facial 
palsy,  their  tonicity  is  lost,  they  become  flaccid,  and  the  muscles  on  the  other  side,  with- 
out any  eflfort  of  the  will,  distort  the  features.  We  can  imitate  an  exaggeration  of  this 
force  by  a  feeble  current  of  galvanism,  which  renders  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  less 
frequent  and  more  powerful,  or  exaggerate  it  still  more  by  a  more  powerful  current, 
which  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart  altogether.  Phenomena  are  not  wanting  in  the 
human  subject  to  verify  these  views.  Causes  which  operate  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem frequently  produce  palpitation  and  irregular  action  of  tlie  heart.  Cases  are  not 
uncommon  in  which  palpitation  habitually  occurs  after  a  full  mea|.  There  are  instances 
on  record  of  immediate  death  from  arrest  of  the  hearths  action  as  a  consequence  of 
fright,  anger,  grief,  or  other  severe  mental  emotions.  Syncope  from  these*  causes  is  by 
no  means  uncommon.  In  the  latter  instance,  when  the  heart  resumes  its  functions, 
the  nervous  shock  carried  along  the  pneumogastrics  is  only  sufficient  to  arrest  its  action 
temporarily.  When  death  takes  place,  the  shock  is  so  great  that  the  heart  never 
recovers  from  its  effects. 

Summary  of  certaiyi  Causes  of  Arrest  of  the  Action  of  the  Heart, 

In  warm-blooded  animals,  the  hearths  action  speedily  ceases  after  it  is  deprived  ot 
its  natural  stimulus,  the  blood.  It  is  not  from  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals 
alone  that  we  derive  proof  of  this  fact.  It  is  well  kuown  that,  in  profuse  haemorrhage 
in  the  human  subject,  the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  progressively  enfeebled,  and, 
when  the  loss  of  blood  has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  are  permanently  arrested. 
Cases  of  transfusion  after  haemorrhage  show  that  when  blood  is  introduced  the  heart 
may  be  made  to  resume  its  pulsations.  The  same  result  takes  place  in  death  by  asthe- 
nia ;  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  life  has  been  prolonged,  as  in  haemorrhage,  by  trans- 
fusion of  even  a  small  quantity  of  healthy  blood.  These  facts  have  been  demonstrated 
on  the  inferior  animals  by  experiments  already  cited.  The  experiment  of  Haller,  in 
which  the  action  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  of  a  cat  was  arrested  by  emptying  it  of 
blood,  while  the  left  side,  which  was  filled  with  blood,  continued  to  pulsate,  showed 
that  the  absence  of  blood  in  its  cavities  is  competent  of  itself  to  arrest  the  heart.  The 
experiments  of  Erichsen,  who  paralyzed  the  heart  by  ligating  the  coronary  arteries,  and 
of  Schiff,  who  produced  a  local  paralysis  by  ligating  the  vessel  going  to  the  right 
ventricle,  show  that  the  heart  may  also  be  arrested  by  cutting  off  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  its  substance.  Both  of  these  causes  must  operate  in  arrest  of  the  heart's 
action  in  haemorrhage. 

The  mechanical  causes  of  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  are  of  considerable  pathologi- 
cal importance.  The  heart,  in  common  with  other  muscles,  may  be  paralyzed  by  me- 
chanical injury.  A  violent  blow  upon  the  deltoid  paralyzes  the  arm ;  a  severe  strain 
will  paralyze  the  muscles  of  an  extremity ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  excessive  distention 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  will  arrest  its  pulsations.  This  is  shown  by  arrest  of  the 
circulation  in  asphyxia.  We  have  already  seen  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  heart 
is  incapable  of  forcing  the  unafirated  blood  through  the  systemic  capillaries.  The  heart 
finally  becomes  enormously  strained  and  distended  and  is  consequently  paralyzed.  The 
same  result  follows  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  aorta.  This  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced, also,  in  the  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which,  if  the  heart  be  left  undisturbed,  the 
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pulsations  will  continne  for  a  long  time.    The  following  experiment  illustrating  this 
point  was  perfonned  upon  the  heart  of  an  alligator  six  feet  in  length : 

The  animal  was  poisoned  with  woorara,  and  twenty-eight  hours  after  death  the 
heart,  which  had  been  exposed  and  left  in  dtu,  was  pulsating  regularly.  It  was  then 
remoyed  from  the  body,  and,  after  some  experiments  on  the  comparative  force,  etc.,  of 
the  pulsations  when  empty  and  when  filled  with  blood,  was  filled  with  water,  the 
yalyes  haying  been  destroyed  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  of  the  fluid  through  the  cavi. 
ties,  and  the  vessels  ligated.  The  ventricles,  still  filled  with  water  confined  in  their 
cavity,  were  then  firmly  compressed  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  subject  the  muscular  fibres 
to  powerful  compression.  From  that  time,  the  heart  entirely  ceased  its  contractions 
and  became  hard  like  a  muscle  in  a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  This  experiment  shows 
how  completely  and  promptly  the  heart,  even  of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  may  be  ar- 
rested in  its  action  by  mechanical  injury. 

Cases  of  death  firom  distention  of  the  heart  are  not  infrequent  in  practice.  It  is  well 
established  that  the  form  of  organic  disease  which  most  frequently  leads  to  sudden 
death  is  that  in  which  the  heart  is  liable  to  great  distention.  We  refer  to  disease  at  the 
aortic  orifice.  In  other  lesions  there  is  not  this  tendency ;  but,  when  the  aortic  orifice 
is  contracted  or  the  valves  are  insuficient,  any  great  disturbance  of  the  circulation  will 
cause  the  heart  to  become  engorged,  which  is  liable  to  produce  a  fatal  result. 

Most  persons  are  practically  familiar  with  the  distressing  sense  of  suffocation  which 
frequently  follows  a  blow  upon  the  epigastrium ;  and  a  few  cases  are  on  record  of  in- 
stantaneous death  following  a  comparatively  slight  concussion  in  this  region.  We  had  an 
opportunity,  in  the  winter  of  1854-'5,  of  witnessing  an  autopsy  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  A 
young  mulatto  man,  employed  as  a  waiter  at  the  Louisville  Hotel,  received  a  blow  in  the 
epigastrium  while  frolicking,  which  produced  instantaneous  death.  On  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, no  lesion  was  discovered.  Although  these  cases  are  rare,  they  are  well  recog- 
nized, and  the  effects  are  generally  attributed  to  injury  of  the  solar  plexus.  The  dis- 
tress is  precisely  what  would  occur  from  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart's  actiou ;  for  it  is 
the  blood  charged  with  oxygen  and  sent  by  the  heart  to  the  system,  which  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  tissues,  and  not  the  simple  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs ;  and  arrest  of 
the  circulation  of  arterial  blood,  from  any  cause,  produces  suffocation  as  completely 
as  though  the  trachea  were  ligated.  This  fact  we  have  clearly  proven  by  experiments. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  arrest  of  the  heart,  if  this  be  the  pathological  condition,  be 
due  to  concussion  of  the  nervous  centre  or  to  the  direct  effects  of  the  blow  upon  the 
organ  itself  Our  present  data  do  not  enable  us  to  answer  this  question  definitely,  but 
they  rather  incline  us  to  the  opinion  that  in  such  accidents  the  symptoms  are  due  to 
direct  injury  of  the  heart.  An  additional  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  is  founded  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  effects  of 
stimulation  or  irritation  of  this  system  are  not  instantaneously  manifested,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  but  are  developed  slowly  and  gradually. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  by  experiment,  the  nervous  influences  which 
arrest  the  action  of  the  heart  operate  through  the  pneumogastrics  and  are  derived  from 
the  spinal  accessory  nerves.  As  we  have  just  seen,  we  can  closely  imitate  this  action  by 
galvanism.  The  causes  of  arrest  in  this  way  are  numerous.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned, sudden  and  severe  bodily  pain  and  severe  mental  emotions.  With  the  exception 
of  arrest  of  the  heart  from  loss  of  blood  and  from  distention,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  occur,  stoppage  of  the  heart  takes  place  from  influences  operating  through  the 
nervous  system.  It  may  be  temporary,  as  in  syncope,  or  it  may  be  permanent ;  and  ex- 
amples of  the  latter,  though  rare,  are  sufficiently  well  authenticated. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

CIRCULATION  OF  TES  BLOOD  IN  THE  VESSELS. 

FhyBiologlcfll  anatomy  of  th«  arteilos — Gonrae  of  blood  In  the  arteries— Looomotton  of  the  arteries  and  prodiKtkm 
of  the  pnlae— FreMore  of  blood  In  the  arteriea— PreMore  in  different  parts  of  the  arterial  STStem—Depresior 
nerre— Influence  of  resplratioQ.on  the  arterial  pressure— Sapidity  of  the  enrrent  of  blood  in  the  arteries— Rapid- 
itp^  In  different  parts  of  the  arterial  system— Gireolatlon  of  the  blood  in  the  oapUlaries— Fhyaiologiea]  anatomy 
of  the  capillaries— Capacity  of  the  caplllaxy  system— Coarse  of  blood  in  the  capillaries— Be2atl<nis  of  the  c^iil- 
laiy  drcolation  to  respiration— Canses  of  the  capillary  efatmlatlon — Inflnence  of  temperature  on  the  caplllaxy  dr^ 
eolation— Influence  of  direct  irritation  on  the  capillary  drcolation— Circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins— Fhydo- 
logical  anatomy  of  the  veins— Course  of  the  blood  in  the  yeins— Pressure  of  blood  in  the  veins— Sapidity  of  the 
venous  circulation- Canses  of  the  venous  circulation— Air  in  the  veins— Function  of  the  valves— Conditions 
-which  impede  the  venous  circulation— Seguiigitant  venous  pulse— Cbculatton  in  the  cranial  cavity— Circulation 
in  erectile  tissues— Derivative  drcolation— Pulmonaiy  circulation— Sapidity  of  the  droolattoii— Phenomena  In 
the  drculatoiy  system  after  death. 

In  man  and  in  all  animals  possessed  of  a  double  heart,  each  contraction  of  this  organ 
forces  a  charge  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  from 
the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta.  We  have  seen  how  the  vidves  which  guard  the  orifices 
of  these  vessels  effectually  prevent  regurgitation  during  the  intervals  of  contraction. 
There  is,  therefore,  but  one  direction  in  which  the  blood  can  flow  in  obedience  to  this 
intermittent  force ;  and  the  fact  that,  even  in  the  smallest  arteries,  there  is  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  current  coincident  with  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  which  disappears  when 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  arrested,  shows  that  the  ventricular  systole  is  the  prime  cause 
of  the  arterial  circulation.  But  this  part  of  the  physiology  of  the  circulation  is  not  so 
simple  as  we  might  at  first  be  led  to  suppose.  The  arteries  have  the  important  frmotion 
of  supplying  nutritive  matter  to  all  the  tissues,  of  furnishing  to  the  glands  materials  out 
of  which  the  secretions  are  formed,  and,  in  short,  are  the  vessels  of  supply  to  every  part 
of  the  organism.  The  supply  of  blood  regulates,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  processes  of 
nutrition  and  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  general  and  special  functions ;  and  the 
various  physiological  processes  necessarily  demand  considerable  modifications  in  the 
quantity  of  arterial  blood  which  is  furni^ed  to  parts  at  different  times.  For  example, 
during  secretion,  the  glands  require  several  times  as  much  blood  as  in  the  intervals  of 
their  action.  The  force  of  the  heart,  we  have  seen,  varies  but  little  within  the  limits  of 
health ;  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  proper  distribution  of  blood  in  the  economy 
are  regulated  almost  exclusively  by  the  arterial  system.  These  vessels  are  not  inert 
tubes,  but  are  endowed  with  elasticity,  by  which  the  circulation  is  considerably  facili- 
tated, and  with  contractility,  by  which  the  supply  to  any  part  may  be  modified,  inde- 
pendently of  the  action  of  the  heart.  Sudden  fiushes  or  pallor  of  the  countenance  are 
examples  of  the  facility,  with  which  this  may  be  effected.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  properties  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  of  great  physiological  importance.  We 
shall  then  commence  the  study  of  this  division  of  the  circulatory  system  with  a  consid- 
eration of  its  physiological  anatomy. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries. 

The  vessels  which  carry  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs  are  branches  of  a  great  trunk 
which  takes  its  origin  from  the  right  ventricle.  They  do  not  differ  in  structure  from  the 
vessels  which  carry  the  blood  to  the  general  system,  except  in  the  fact  that  their  coats 
are  somewhat  thinner  and  more  distensible.  The  aorta,  branches  and  ramifications  of 
which  supply  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  given  off  from  the  left  ventricle.  Just  at  its  ori- 
gin, behind  the  semilunar  valves,  the  aorta  has  three  sacculated  pouches,  called  the  si- 
nuses of  Valsalva.  Beyond  this  point  the  vessels  are  cylindrical.  As  we  recede  from 
the  heart,  the  arteries  branch,  divide,  and  subdivide,  until  they  are  reduced  to  micro- 
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flcopic  size.  The  branches,  with  the  exception  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  which  make 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  thoracic  aorta,  are  given  off  at  an  acute  angle.  As  a  rule, 
the  arteries  are  nearly  straight,  taking  the  shortest  course  to  the  parts  which  they  sup- 
ply with  blood;  and,  while  the  branches  progressively  diminish  in  size,  but  few  are 
given  off  between  the  great  trunk  and  the  small  vessels  which  empty  into  the  capil- 
lary system.  Haller  counted  but  twenty  branches  of  the  mesenteric  artery  between  the 
aorta  and  the  capillaries  of  the  intestines.  So  long  as  a  vessel  gives  off  no  branches,  its 
Caliber  does  not  progressively  diminish ;  as  the  common  carotids,  which  are  as  large  at 
their  bifurcation  as  they  are  at  their  origin.  There  are  one  or  two  instances  in  which 
vessels,  although  giving  off  numerous  branches  in  their  course,  do  not  diminish  in  size  for 
some  distance ;  as  the  aorta,  which  is  as  large  at  the  point  of  division  into  the  iliacs  as 
it  is  in  the  chest,  and  the  vertebral  arteries,  which  do  not  diminish  in  caliber  until  they 
enter  the  foramen  magnum.  With  these  exceptions,  as  we  recede  from  the  heart,  the 
caliber  of  the  vessels  progressively  diminishes.  It  has  long  been  remarked  that  the 
combined  caliber  of  the  branches  of  an  arterial  trunk  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
main  vessel ;  so  tliat  the  arterial  system,  as  it  branches,  increases  in  capacity. 

The  arrangement  of  the  arteries  is  such  that  the  requisite  supply  of  blood  is  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  economy  by  the  shortest  course  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  force 
from  the  heart.  Generally,  the  vessels  are  so  situated  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  pressure 
and  consequent  interruption  of  the  current  of  blood ;  but,  in  certain  situations,  as  about 
some  of  the  joints,  there  is  necessarily  some  liability  to  occasional  compression.  In 
certain  situations,  also,  as  in  the  vessels  going  to  the  brain,  particularly  in  some  of  the  in- 
ferior animals,  it  is  necessary  to  moderate  the  force  of  the  blood-current,  on  account  of 
the  delicate  structure  of  the  organs  in  which  they  are  distributed.  Here  Nature  makes 
a  provision  in  the  shape  of  anastomoses,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  compression  of  a 
vessel  simply  diverts,  and  does  not  arrest  the  current  of  blood,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  current  is  rendered  more  equable  and  the  force  of  the  heart  is  moderated. 

The  arteries  are  provided  with  membranous  sheaths,  of  greater  or  less  strength,  as 
the  vessels  are  situated  in  parts  more  or  less  exposed  to  disturbing  influences  or  acci- 
dents. 

Researches  into  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  arteries  have  shown  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  three  pretty  well  marked  coats.  As  these  vary  very  considerably  in  arteries  of 
different  sizes,  it  will  be  convenient,  in  their  description,  to  divide  the  vessels  into  three 
classes: 

1.  The  largest  arteries;  in  whicli  are  included  all  that  are  larger  than  the  carotids 
and  common  iliacs. 

2.  1^  arteries  of  medium  size;  that  is,  between  the  carotids  and  iliacs  and  the 
smallest. 

8.   The  smallest  arteries  ;  or  those  less  than  ^  or  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  largest  arteries  are  endowed  with  great  strength  and  elasticity.  Their  external 
coat  is  composed  of  white,  or  inelastic flbrous  tissue,  with  a  few  longitudinal  and  oblique 
fasciculi  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres.  This  coat  is  no  thicker  in  the  largest  vessels 
than  in  some  of  the  vessels  of  medium  size;  and  in  some  medium-sized  vessels  it  is 
actaally  thicker  than  in  the  aorta.    This  is  the  only  coat  which  is  vascular. 

The  middle  coat,  on  which  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  depends,  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  yellow  elastic  tissue.  This  tissue  is  disposed  in  numerous  layers. 
First  we  have  a  thin  layer  of  ramifying  elastic  fibres,  and  then  a  number  of  layers  of 
eUstic  membrane,  with  numerous  oval  longitudinal  openings,  which  has  given  it  the 
name  of  the  *^  fenestrated  membrane.'^  Between  the  different  layers  of  this  membrane 
are  found  a  few  unstriped  or  involuntary  muscular  fibres.  These  muscular  fibres,  how- 
ever, are  not  numerous  and  have  but  little  physiological  importance.  A  small  portion 
of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  next  the  heart  is  entirely  free  from  muscular  fibres. 
In  the  largest  arteries,  the  fibres  are  arranged  in  fasciculi,  with  amorphous  and  fibrous 
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coDneotive  tissne  maniiig  in  a  circular,  longitudinal,  and  oblique  direction.  The  loDgi- 
tndinal  and  obliqae  fibres  exist  chiefij  in  the  outer  coat.  Tbe  middle  coat  of  the  largest 
arteries  gives  them  their  yellowiah  hue  and  the  elasticity  for  which  they  are  so  remark- 
able. 

The  internal  coat  of  tbe  largest  arteries  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  rest  of  the  arterial  sjatem.  It  is  identical  in  stracture  with  the  endo- 
cardium, the  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  is  contion^d  throngh  the 
entire  vaacnlar  syatem.  It  is  a  thin,  homogeneous,  elastic  membrane,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  elongated  epithelial  scales,  with  oval  nuclei,  their  long  diameter  following  the 
direction  of  the  vessel. 

The  arteriea  of  medinm  uze  poasess  considerable  strength,  some  elasticity,  and  very 
great  contractility.  In  the  enter  and  inner  coats  we  do  not  distlngaish  any  great  differ- 
ence between  these  and  the  largest  arteries,  even  in  thickness.    The  essential  difference- 
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in  the  anatomy  of  these  vessels  is  fonnd  in  the  middle  coat.  Here  we  have  a  continua- 
tion of  the  elastic  elements  foond  in  the  largest  vessels,  but  relatively  diminished  Id 
thickness  and  mingled  with  the  fusiform,  involantary  mnscular  fibres  arranged,  for  the 
most  part,  at  right  angles  to  the  conrse  of  the  vessel.  These  fibres  are  found  chiefly  io 
the  inner  layers  of  the  middle  coat,  and  only  in  arteries  smaller  than  the  carotids  and 
primitive  iliacs.  In  arteries  of  medium  sfze,  like  the  femoral,  profunda  femoris,  radial, 
or  nlnar,  they  exist  in  several  layers.  There  is  no  distinct  division,  as  regards  the  middle 
coat,  between  the  largest  arteries  and  those  of  medium  size.  As  we  recede  from  the 
heart,  mnscolar  fibres  gradually  make  their  appearance  between  the  elastic  layers,  pro- 
gresHvely  increasing  in  qaantity,  while  the  elastic  elements  are  diminished. 
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In  the  smallest  arteries,  the  external  coat  is  thin  and  disappears  just  before  the  ves- 
sels empty  into  the  capillary  system ;  so  that  the  very  smallest  arterioles  have  only  the 
inner  coat  and  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  Although  the  greatest  part  of  the  muscular 
fibres  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  tlie 
vessels,  nearly  all  of  the  arteries,  in  the  human  subject,  are  provided  with  longitudinal 
and  oblique  muscular  fasciculi,  which  are  sometimes  external,  sometimes  internal,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides  of  the  circular  layers. 

The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  circular  muscular  fibres,  without  any  admixture  of 
elastic  elements.  In  vessels  -y^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  we  have  two  or  three  layers  of 
fibres ;  but,  as  we  near  the  capillaries  and  as  the  vessels  lose  the  external  fibrous  coat, 
these  fibres  exist  in  a  single  layer. 

The  internal  coat  presents  no  essential  difference  from  the  coat  in  other  vessels,  with 
the  exception  that  the  epithelium  is  less  distinctly  marked. 

A  tolerably-rich  plexus  of  vessels  is  found  in  the  external  coats  of  the  arteries. 
These  are  called  the  vasa  vasorum  and  come  from  the  adjacent  arterioles,  having  no  di- 
rect connection  with  the  vessel  on  which  they  are  distributed.  A  few  vessels  penetrate 
the  external  layers  of  the  middle  coat^  but  none  are  ever  found  in  the  internal  coat. 

Nervous  filaments,  principally  from  the  sympathetic  system,  accompany  the  arteries, 
in  all  probability  to  their  remotest  ramifications.  These  are  not  distributed  in  the  walls 
of  the  large  vessels,  but  rather  follow  them  in  their  course,  their  filaments  of  distribu- 
tion being  found  in  those  vessels  in  which  the  muscular  element  of  the  middle  coat  pre- 
dominates. When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  physiology  of  the  organic  system  of  nerves, 
we  shall  see  that  the  *^  vaso-motor  "  nerves  play  an  important  part  in  regulating  the 
function  of  nutrition.  Lymphatics  have  not  been  found  in  the  coats  of  any  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Oourse^  of  the  Blood  in  the  Arteries. — At  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  all  the  blood 
contained  in  the  ventricles,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  drops,  is  forced  into  the  greitt  vessels. 
We  have  already  studied  the  valvular  arrangement  by  which  the  blood;  once  fbrced  into 
these  vessels,  is  prevented  from  returning  into  the  ventricles  durilig  the  diastole.  The 
sketch  we  have  given  of  the  anatomy  of  the  arteries  has  prepared  us  for  a  complexity 
of  phenomena  in  the  circulation  in  these  vessels,  which  would  not  obtain  if  they  were 
simple,  inelastic  tubes.  In  this  case,  the  intermittent  force  of-  the  heart  would  be  felt 
equally  in  all  the  vessels,  and  the  arterial  circulation  would  be  subject  to  no  modifications 
which  did  not  come  from  the  action  of  the  central  organ.  As  it  is,  the  blood  is  received 
from  the  heart  into  vessels  endowed,  not  only  with  great  elasticity,  but  with  contractility. 
The  elasticity,  which  is  the  prominent  property  of  the  largest  arteries,  moderates  the 
intermittency  of  the  heart's  action,  providing  a  continuous  supply  to  the  parts ;  while 
the  contractility  of  the  smallest  arteries  is  capable  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  supply 
in  any  part,  as  may  be  required  in  the  various  functions. 

Elaetieity  of  the  ArterieB.—ThSR  property,  which  is  particularly  marked  in  large 
vessels,  has  long  been  recognized.  If,  for  example,  we  forcibly  distend  the  aorta  with 
water,  it  may  be  dilated  to  more  than  double  its  ordinary  capacity  and  will  resume  its 
original  size  and  form  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  This  simple  experiment  teaches 
US  that,  if  the  force  of  the  heart  be  sufficient  to  distend  the  great  vessels,  their  elasticity 
during  the  intervals  of  its  action  must  be  continually  forcing  the  blood  toward  the 
periphery.  The  fact  that  the  arteries  are  distended  at  each  systole  is  abundantly  proven 
by  actual  experiment ;  although  the  immense  capacity  of  the  arterial  system,  as  compared 
with  the  small  charge  of  blood  which  enters  at  each  pulsation,  renders  the  actual  dis- 
tention of  the  vessels  less  than  we  should  be  led  to  expect  from  the  force  of  the  heart's 
contraction.  The  most  satisfactory  experiments  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Poiseuille. 
This  observer  illustrated  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  in  the  foUowing  way :  ^aving 
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exposed  a  considerable  extent  of  the  primitive  carotid  in  a  horse,  he  enclosed  a  portion 
in  a  tin  tube  filled  with  water  and  connected  with  a  small  upright  graduated  tube  of  glass. 
The  openings  around  the  artery,  as  it  passed  in  and  out  of  the  apparatus,  being  carefuUj 
sealed  with  tallow,  it  is  evident  that  any  dilatation  of  the  vessel  would  be  indicated  by 
an  elevation  of  the  water  in  the  graduated  tube.  This  experiment  invariably  showed  a 
marked  dilatation  of  the  artery  with  each  contraction  of  the  heart. 

It  being  fully  established  that  the  arteries  are  dilated  with  each  ventricular  systole,  it 
becomes  important  to  study  the  influence  of  their  elasticity  upon  the  current  of  blood. 
Division  of  an  artery  in  a  living  animal  exhibits  one  of  the  important  phenomena  due  to 
the  elastic  and  yielding  character  of  its  walls.  We  observe,  even  in  vessels  of  consider- 
able size,  as  the  carotid  or  femoral,  that  the  flow  of  blood  is  not  intermittent  but  remit- 
tent. With  each  veutricular  systole,  there  is  a  sudden  and  marked  impulse ;  but,  during 
the  intervals  of  contraction,  the  blood  continues  to  flow  with  considerable  force.  As  we 
recede  from  the  heart,  the  impulse  becomes  less  and  less  marked ;  but  it  is  not  entirely 
lost,  even  in  the  smallest  vessels,  the  flow  becoming  constant  only  in  the  capillary  system. 
That  the  force  of  the  heart  is  absolutely  intermittent,  is  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment :  If  the  heart  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  and  a  canula  be  introduced  through  the 
walls  into  one  of  the  ventricles,  we  have  a  powerful  jet  at  each  systole,  but  no  blood  is 
discharged  during  the  diastole.  The  same  absolute  intermittency  of  the  current  will  be 
seen  if  the  aorta  be  divided.  It  is  evident  that  we  roust  look  to  the  arteries  themselves 
for  the  force  which  produces  a  flow  of  blood  during  the  intervals  of  the  heart's  action. 
The  conversion  of  the  intermittent  current  in  the  largest  vessels  into  a  nearly-constant 
flow  in  the  smallest  arterioles  is  effected  by  the  physical  property  of  elasticity.  This  may 
be  illustrated  in  any  elastic  tubc^f  suflScient  length.  If  we  connect  with  a  syringe  a  series 
of  rubber  tubes  progressively  diminishing  in  caliber  and  discharging  by  a  very  small  orifice, 
and  inject  water  in  an  intermittent  current,  if  the  apparatus  be  properly  a^'usted,  the 
fluid  will  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  tube  in  a  continuous  stream.  Nearer  the 
syringe,  the  stream  will  be  remittent ;  and,  directly  at  the  point  of  connection  of  the 
syringe  with  the  tube,  the  stream  will  be  intermittent.  The  intermittent  impulse  may  be 
said,  in  this  case,  to  be  progressively  absorbed  by  the  elastic  walls  of  the  tube.  Each 
impulse  flrst  distends  that  portion  of  the  tube  nearest  to  it,  and  farther  on  the  distention 
is  diminished  until  it  becomes  inappreciable.  If  the  syringe  be  connected  with  two 
tubes,  one  elastic  and  the  other  inelastic,  the  current  will  be  either  remittent  or  contin- 
uous in  the  one,  and  intermittent  in  the  other.  This  modification  of  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  has  great  physiological  importance ;  for  it  is  evidently  essential  that  the  current  of 
blood,  as  it  flows  into  the  delicate  capillary  vessels,  should  not  be  alternately  intermitted 
and  impelled  with  the  full  power  of  the  ventricle.  After  all,  it  is  in  the  capillaries  that 
the  blood  performs  its  functions ;  and  here  we  should  have  a  constant  supply  of  the  fluid 
in  proper  quantity  and  in  proper  condition  to  meet  the  nutritive  and  other  requirements 
of  the  parts. 

The  elasticity  of  the  arteries  favors  the  flow  of  blood  toward  the  capillaries  by  a 
mechanism  which  is  easily  understood.  The  blood  discharged  from  the  heart  distends  the 
elastic  vessel,  which  reacts,  after  the  distending  force  ceases  to  operate,  and  compresses 
its  fluid  contents.  This  reaction  would  have  a  tendency  to  force  the  blood  in  two  direc> 
tions,  were  it  not  for  an  instantaneous  closure  of  the  valves,  which  renders  regurgitation 
with  the  heart  impossible,  llie  influence,  then,  can  only  be  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the 
periphery ;  and,  if  we  can  imagine  as  divided  an  action  which  is  propagated  with  such 
rapidity,  the  reaction  of  that  portion  of  the  vessel  immediately  distended  by  the  heart 
distends  a  portion  farther  on,  which,  in  its  turn,  distends  another  portion,  and  so  the  wave 
passes  along  until  the  blood  is  discharged  into  the  capillaries.  In  this  way  we  can  see 
that,  in  vessels  removed  a  suflScient  distance  form  the  heart,  the  force  exerted  on  the 
blood  by  the  reaction  of  the  elastic  walls  is  competent  to  produce  a  very  considerable 
current  during  the  intervals  of  the  heart's  action.     This  theoretical  view  is  fully  carried 
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oat  b?  the  following  simple  and  conclosive  experiment  of  Marej :  He  connected  two 
tubes  of  eqasl  size,  one  of  robber  and  the  other  of  glass,  with  tiie  stopcock  of  a  large 
vase  filled  with  water.  The  elastic  tnbe  was  provided  with  a  valve  near  the  atop-oock, 
which  prevented  the  reflns  of  fluid,  and  both  were  fitted  with  tips  of  eqnal  caliber. 
When,  by  altematel;  opening  and  dosing  the  stop-cock,  water  was  allowed  to  flow 
into  these  tnbes  in  an  intermittent  stream,  it  was  found  that  a  greater  quantity  waa 


discharged  by  the  elastic  tabe;  but  an  equal  quantity  was  discharged  by  both  tubes 
wlien  the  stop-cock  was  left  open  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  pass  in  a  continuous  stream. 
This  «mple  experimeot  shows  that  not  only  does  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  convert  the 
iotermittent  curreut  in  the  largest  vessels  into  a  current  more  and  more  nearly  continuous 
as  we  approach  the  periphery,  but  that  when  refiuz  is  prevented,  as  it  is  by  the  semilmiar 
valves,  the  resiliency  of  the  arteries  assists  the  circulation. 

Contraetilitij  of  the  Arteries. — It  is  a  well-established  Bnutomical  fact  that  the 
medium -sized  and  smallest  arteries  contain  contractile  elements;  aed  it  is  also  a  fact, 
proven  by  actual  experiment,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  condition  of  these  fibres, 
Ibe  vessels  undergo  considerable  variation  in  their  caliber.  The  opiuions  of  the  older 
physiologists  on  this  question  have  only  an  historical  interest  and  will  not,  therefore, 
be  discussed.  Among  the  more  recent  investigations  on  this  subject,  we  have  the  experi- 
ments of  CI.  Bernard  and  of  Schiff,  which  have  been  repeatedly  confirmed,  showing  that, 
through  the  nervous  system,  the  moscnlar  coata  of  arteries  may  be  readily  made  to  con- 
tract or  become  relaxed.  If  the  sympathetic  be  divided  in  the  neckof  arabbit,  in  a  very 
few  minutes  the  arteries  of  the  ear  on  that  side  are  notably  dilated.  If  the  divided  ex- 
tremity of  the  nerve  be  galvanized,  the  vessels  soon  take  on  contraction  and  may  become 
smaller  than  on  the  opposite  side.  These  experiments  demonstrate,  in  the  most  conclu- 
sive manner,  the  contractile  properties  of  the  small  arteries  and  give  us  an  idea  how  the 
supply  of  blood  to  any  particular  part  may  be  regulated.  The  vessels  may  he  most  ef- 
fectually excited  through  the  nervous  system;  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
producing  marked  results  by  direct  irritation,  that  the  older  physolo^sts  were  divided 
on  the  subject  of  their  "  irritability," 

The  contractility  of  the  arteries  has  great  physiological  importance.  As  their  funo- 
Uon  is  simply  to  supply  blood  to  the  various  tissues  and  organs,  it  is  evident  that,  wben 
the  vessels  going  to  any  particular  part  are  dilated,  the  supply  of  blood  is  necessarily  iu- 
oreased.  Tiiis  is  particularly  well  marked  in  the  glands,  which,  during  the  intervals  of 
secretion,  receive  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood.  Bernard  has  shown  that  gal- 
vanization of  what  he  colls  the  motor  nerve  of  a  gland  dilates  the  vessels,  largely  ii 
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the  supply  of  blood,  and  induces  secretion ;  while  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic  fila- 
ments contracts  the  vessels,  diminishes  the  supply  of  blood,  and  arrests  secretion.  The 
pallor  of  parts  exposed  to  cold,  and  the  flush  produced  by  heat,  are  due,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  contraction,  and  on  the  other,  to  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries.  Pallor  and  blushing 
from  mental  emotions  are  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  action. 

The  ulterior  effects  on  nutrition,  which  result  from  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  a  part, 
are  of  great  interest.  When  the  supply  of  blood  is  much  increased,  as  in  section  of  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck,  nutrition  is  exaggerated,  and  the  temperature  of  the  part  is 
raised  beyond  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  idea,  which  at  one  time  obtained,  that  the  arteries  were  the  seat  of  rhythmical 
contractions  which  had  a  favorable  influence  on  the  current  of  blood  is  entirely  erro- 
neous.^ It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  prime  cause  of  the  arterial  circulation 
is  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle.  We  have  seen  that  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  pro- 
duces a  flow  during  the  intervals  of  the  hearths  action,  and  the  question  now  arises 
whether  the  force  thus  exerted  be  simply  a  retnrn  of  the  force  required  to  expand  the 
vessels,  which  has  been  borrowed,  as  it  were,  from  the  heart,  or  something  superadded 
to  the  force  of  the  heart.  The  experiment  of  Marey,  already  alluded  to,  settles  this  ques- 
tion. When  water  was  forced  in  an  intermittent  current  into  two  tubes,  one  elastic  and 
the  other  inelastic  but  discharging  by  openings  of  equal  size,  by  far  the  greater  quantity 
was  discharged  by  the  elastic  tube.  A  little  reflection  will  show  how  the  action  of  the 
elastic  arteries  must  actually  assist  the  circulation.  The  resiliency  of  the  vessel  is  con- 
tinually pressing  their  contents  toward  the  periphery,  as  regurgitation  is  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves.  The  dilatation  of  the  vessels  with  each  sys- 
tole of  course  admits  an  increased  quantity  of  blood ;  and  it  has  been  experimentally 
demonstrated  that  the  same  intermittent  force  exerted  on  an  inelastic  tube  will  discharge 
a  less  quantity  of  liquid  from  an  opening  of  equal  caliber. 

Superadded,  then,  to  the  direct  action  of  the  heart,  we  must  recognize,  as  a  cause  in- 
fluencing the  flow  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  the  resiliency  of  the  vessels,  especially  of  those 
of  large  size,  this  force  being  derived  originally  from  the  heart.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  arteries  are  constantly  kept  distended  with  blood  by  the  heart ;  and,  by  virtue  of 
their  elasticity  and  the  progressive  increase  in  the  capacity  of  this  system  as  they 
branch,  the  powerful  contractions  of  the  central  organ  only  serve  to  keep  up  an 
equable  current  in  the  capillaries.  The  small  vessels,  by  virtue  of  their  contractile 
walls,  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  acting  as  the  guards  or  sentinels  of 
the  process  of  nutrition,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  numerous  functions  in  which  the  blood 
is  concerned. 

Locomotion  of  the  Arteries  and  Production  of  the  PuUe, — At  each  contraction  of  the 
heart,  the  arteries  are  increased  in  length  and  many  of  them  undergo  a  considerable  loco- 
motion. This  may  be  readily  observed  in  vessels  which  are  tortuous  in  their  course  and 
is  frequently  very  marked  in  the  temporal  artery  in  old  persons.  The  elongation  may 
also  be  seen  if  we  watch  attentively  the  point  where  an  artery  bifurcates,  as  at  the  divis- 
ion of  the  common  carotid.  It  is  simply  the  mechanical  eflect  of  sudden  distention, 
which,  while  it  increases  the  caliber  of  the  vessel,  causes  an  elongation  even  more 
marked. 

The  flnger  placed  over  an  exposed  artery  or  one  which  lies  near  the  surface  expe- 
riences a  sensation  at  every  beat  of  the  heart  as  though  the  vessel  were  striking  against 
it.  This  has  long  been  observed  and  is  called  the  pulse.  Ordinarily  it  is  appreciated 
when  the  current  of  blood  is  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  obstruction,  as  in  the  radial, 

1  Schlff  hM  noticed  rhythmical  contractions  in  tho  superficial  arteries  of  the  ear  in  the  rabbit  and  in  some  other  ani- 
mals ;  but  this  phenomenon  is  exceptional,  and  the  movements  do  not  appear  to  ftror  the  current  of  blood.  The 
recent  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Mason,  of  New  York,  show  conclusively,  to  our  mind  at  least,  that  there  is  not  a  peri- 
staltic action  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  small  arteries,  capable  of  asslstlnfir  the  circulation.  This  view,  however,  is 
opposed  to  the  ideas  ofLegros  and  Onimns  and  of  some  other  physiologists. 
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which  can  readily  be  compressed  against  the  bone.  In  an  artery  imbedded  in  soft  parts 
which  yield  to  pressure,  the  actnal  dilatation  of  the  vessel  being  very  slight,  pulsation  is 
felt  with  difSculty,  if  at  all.  "When  obstruction  of  an  artery  is  complete,  as  in  ligation  of 
a  vessel,  the  pulsation  above  the  point  of  ligature  is  very  marked  and  can  be  readily  ap- 
preciated by  the  eye.  The  explanation  of  this  exaggeration  of  the  movement  is  the  fol- 
lowing: Normally,  the  blood  passes  freely  through  the  arteries  and  produces,  in  the 
smaller  vessels,  very  little  movement  or  dilatation ;  when,  however,  the  current  is  ob- 
structed, as  by  ligation  or  even  compression  with  the  finger,  the  force  of  the  heart  is  not  sent 
through  the  vessel  to  the  periphery  but  is  arrested  and  therefore  becomes  more  marked 
and  easily  appreciated.  In  vessels  which  have  become  undilatable  and  incompressible 
from  calcareous  deposits,  the  pulse  cannot  be  felt.  The  character  of  the  pulse  indicates, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  vessels.  We  have  spoken,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  heart,  of  the  varying  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  as  it  is  a  record  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  action  of  this  organ ;  but  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  mechanism  of  its  produc- 
tion and  its  various  characters. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  pulse  may  be  felt  in  all  arteries  which  are  ex- 
posed to  investigation ;  and,  as  it  is  due  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  the 
prime  cause  of  its  production  is  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  experiments 
of  Marey  have  shown  that  the  impulse  given  to  the  blood  by  the  heart  is  not  felt  in  all 
the  vessels  at  the  same  instant.  By  ingenious  contrivances,  which  will  be  described 
fSftrther  on,  this  observer  has  succeeded  in  registering  simultaneously  the  impulse  of  the 
heart,  the  pulse  of  the  aorta,  and  the  pulse  of  the  femoral  artery.  He  has  tlius  ascer- 
tained that  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  is  anterior,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  pulsation 
of  the  aorta,  and  that  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  precedes  the  pulse  in  the  femoral.  This 
only  confirms  the  views  of  other  physiologists,  particularly  Weber,  who  described  this 
progressive  retardation  of  the  pulse  as  we  recede  from  the  heart,  estimating  the  difference 
between  the  ventricular  systole  and  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  in  the  foot  at  one-seventh 
of  a  second. 

It  is  evident  from  what  we  know  of  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  from  the  changes  which  may 
take  place  in  the  caliber  of  the  arteries,  that  the  characters  of  the  pulse  must  be  subject 
to  numerous  variations.  Many  of  these  may  be  appreciated  simply  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
We  find  writers  treating  of  the  soft  and  compressible  pulse,  the  hard  pulse,  the  wiry 
pulse,  the  thready  pulse,  etc.,  as  indicating  various  conditions  of  the  circulatory  system. 
The  character  of  the  pulse,  aside  from  its  frequency,  has  always  been  regarded  as  of  great 
importance  in  disease ;  and  the  variations  which  occur  in  health  form  a  most  interesting 
subject  for  physiological  inquiry. 

Form  of  the  PuUe, — ^It  is  evident  that  few  of  the  characters  of  a  pulsation,  occupying 
as  it  does  but  one-seventieth  part  of  a  minute,  can  be  ascertained  by  the  sense  of  touch 
alone.  This  fact  has  been  appreciated  by  physiologists ;  and,  within  the  last  few  years, 
in  order  to  accurately  study  this  important  subject,  instruments  for  registering  the  pulse 
have  been  constructed,  to  enable  us  to  analyze  the  dilatation  and  movements  of  the 
vessels.  The  idea  of  such  an  instrument  was  probably  suggested  by  the  following 
simple  observation :  When  the  legs  are  crossed,  with  one  knee  over  the  other,  the  beating 
of  the  popliteal  artery  will  produce  a  marked  movement  in  the  foot.  If  wo  could  apply 
to  an  artery  a  lever  provided  with  a  marking  point  in  contact  with  a  slip  of  paper  moving 
at  a  definite  rate,  this  point  would  register  the  movements  of  the  vessel  and  its  changes 
in  caliber.  The  first  physiologist  who  put  this  in  practice  was  Yierordt,  who  constructed 
quite  a  complex  instrument,  so  arranged  that  the  impulse  from  an  accessible  artery,  like 
the  radial,  was  conveyed  to  a  lever,  which  marked  the  movement  upon  a  revolving 
cylinder  of  paper.  This  instrument  was  called  a  '^  sphygmograph.^'  The  traces  made  by 
it  were  perfectly  regular  and  simply  marked  the  extremes  of  dilatation,  exaggerated,  of 
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conrse,  by  ttie  length  of  the  lever,  and  the  nnmber  of  pulBstions  in  a  givea  time.  The 
latter  can  be  eosilj  eatimated  bj  more  simple  means ;  and,  as  the  former  did  not  convej 
aay  veiy  definite  physiological  idea,  the  apparatus  was  regarded  rather  as  a  curiowt; 
than  an  ingtroment  for  accurate  researob. 


Fia.  til  (A).— .'ipAsrinHefnijiA  ^  Maren  appUt^  lo  lit 


»  (B).— 7hi«  of  Vitrordl. 


Portloiie  otfbur  i 


The  principle  on  which  the  instrument  of  Vierordt  was  constrocted  was  correct;  and 
it  only  remained  to  construct  one  which  woald  be  easy  of  application  and  produce  a  trace 
representing  the  shades  of  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  vessels,  in  order  to  lend  to 
important  practical  results.     These  indispensable  conditions  are  fully  realized  in  the 
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sphygmograph  of  Marey,  to  whose  researches  on  the  circulation  we  have  repeatedly 
referred.  The  instroment  simply  amplifies  the  changes  in  the  caliber  of  the  vessel ;  and, 
although  its  application  is,  perhaps,  not  so  easy  as  to  make  it  generally  useful  in  practice, 
in  the  hands  of  Marey  it  has  given  us  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  physiological  character 
of  the  pulse  and  its  modifications  in  certain  diseases,  information  which  is  exceedingly 
desirable  and  which  could  not  be  arrived  at  by  other  means  of  investigation.  In  short, 
its  mechanism  is  so  accurate  that,  when  skilfully  used,  it  gives  on  paper  the  actual 
'^  form  of  the  pulse."  This  instrument,  applied  to  the  radial  artery,  gives  a  trace  very 
different  from  that  obtained  by  Vierordt,  which  was  simply  a  series  of  regular  eleva- 
tions and  depressions.  A  comparison  of  the  traces  obtained  by  these  two  observers 
gives  an  idea  of  the  defects  which  have  been  remedied  by  Marey ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  arteries  cannot  be  so  regular  and  simple  as  would 
be  inferred  merely  from  the  trace  made  by  the  instrument  of  Vierordt. 

Analyzing  the  traces  of  Marey,  we  see  that  there  is  a  dilatation  following  the  systole 
of  the  heart,  marked  by  an  elevation  of  the  lever,  more  or  less  sudden,  as  indicated  by 
the  angle  of  the  trace,  and  of  greater  or  less  amplitude.  The  dilatation,  having  arrived 
at  its  maximum,  is  followed  by  reaction,  which  may  be  slow  and  regular,  or  may  be,  and 
generally  is,  interrupted  by  a  second  and  slighter  upward  movement  of  the  lever.  This 
second  impulse  varies  very  much  in  amplitude.  In  some  rare  instances,  it  is  nearly  as 
marked  as  the  first  and  may  he  appreciated  by  the  finger,  giving  the  sensation  of  a  double 
pulse  following  each  contraction  of  the  heart.  This  is  called  the  dicrotic  pulse.  As  a 
role,  the  first  dilatation  of  the  vessel  is  sudden  and  is  indicated  by  an  almost  vertical 
line ;  this  is  followed  by  a  slow  reaction,  indicated  by  a  gradual  descent  of  the  trace, 
which  is  not,  however,  absolutely  regular,  but  is  marked  by  a  slight  elevation  indicating 
a  second  impalse.  The  amplitude  of  the  trace,  or  the  distance  between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  points  marked  by  the  lever,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  constant  tension  of 
the  vessels.  Marey  has  found  that  the  amplitude  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  tension ; 
which  is  very  easily  understood,  for,  when  the  arteries  are  but  little  distended,  the  force 
of  the  heart  must  be  more  marked  in  its  efiects  than  when  the  pressure  of  blood  is  very 
great.  Any  circumstance  which  facilitates  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the 
capillaries  will,  of  course,  relieve  the  tension  of  the  arterial  system,  lessen  the  obstacle 
to  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  increase  the  amplitude  of  the  pulsation,  and  vice  versa. 
In  support  of  this  view,  Marey  has  found  that  cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
contracting,  as  it  does,  the  smallest  arteries,  increases  the  arterial  tension  and  dimin- 
ishes the  amplitude  of  the  pulsation,  while  a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature  pro- 
doces  an  opposite  effect. 

In  nearly  all  the  traces  given  by  Marey,  the  descent  of  the  lever  indicates  more  or  less 
oscillation  of  the  mass  of  blood.  The  physical  properties  of  the  larger  arteries  render 
this  inevitable.  As  they  yield  to  the  distending  influence  of  the  heart,  reaction  occurs 
after  this  force  is  taken  off  and,  if  the  distention  be  very  great,  gives  a  second  impulse  to 
the  hlood.  This  is  quite  marked,  unless  the  tension  of  the  arterial  system  be  so  great  as 
to  offer  too  much  resistance.  One  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  manifestation 
of  dicrotism  is  diminished  tension,  which  is  always  found  coexisting  with  a  very  marked 
exhibition  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  delicate  instrument  employed  by  Marey  enabled  him  to  accurately  determine  and 
register  these  various  phenomena,  by  observations  on  the  arteries  of  the  human  subject 
and  the  lower  animals ;  and,  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  constructed  "  «c/i«m^,"  repre- 
senting the  arterial  system  by  elastic  tubes  and  the  left  ventricle  by  an  elastic  bag  pro- 
vided with  valves  and  acting  as  a  syringe,  he  satisfactorily  established  the  conditions  of 
tension,  etc,  necessary  to  their  production.  In  this  schema^  tJie  registering  apparatus, 
simpler  in  construction  than  the  sphygmograph,  could  be  applied  to  the  tubes  with  more 
accuracy  and  ease.  He  demonstrated,  by  experiments  with  this  system  of  tubes,  that 
the  amplitude  of  the  pulsations,  the  force  of  the  central  organ  being  the  same,  is  greatest 
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when  the  tubes  are  moderately  distended,  or  when  tiie  tension  of  fluid  is  low,  and  vieettena. 
He  demonstrated,  also,  that  a  low  tension  favors  dicrotism.  In  this  latter  observation, 
he  diminished  the  tension  by  enlarging  the  orifices  by  which  the  fluid  was  discharged 
from  the  tubes,  imitating  the  dilatation  of  the  small  vessels,  by  which  the  tension  is  di- 
minished in  the  arterial  system.  He  also  demonstrated  that  an  important  and  essential 
element  in  the  production  of  dicrotism  is  the  tendency  to  oscillation  of  the  fluid  in  the 
vessels  during  the  intervals  between  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  This  can  only  occur 
in  a  fluid  which  has  a  certain  weight  and  acquires  a  velocity  from  the  impulse ;  for, 
when  air  was  introduced  into  the  apparatus,  dicrotism  could  not  be  produced  under  any 
circumstances,  as  the  fluid  did  not  possess  weight  enough  to  oscillate  between  the  im- 
pulses. Water  produced  a  well-marked  dicrotic  impulse  under  favorable  conditions; 
and  with  mercury,  the  oscillations  made  two,  three,  or  more  distinct  impulses.  By 
these  experiments  he  proved  that  the  blood  oscillates  in  the  vessels,  if  this  movement 
be  not  suppressed  by  too  great  pressure  or  tension.  This  oscillation  gives  the  successive 
rebounds  that  are  marked  in  the  descending  line  of  the  pulse,  and  is  capable,  in  some 
rare  instances  when  the  arterial  tension  is  very  slight,  of  producing  a  second  rebound 
of  sufficient  force  to  be  appreciated  by  the  finger. 

Without  treating  of  the  variations  in  the  character  of  the  pulse  in  disease,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  muscular  coat,  we  shall  consider  some  of  the  external  modifying  inflaences 
which  come  within  the  range  of  physiology.  The  smallest  vessels  and  those  of  medium 
size  possess  to  an  eminent  degree  what  is  called  tonicity,  or  the  property  of  maintaining 
a  certain  continued  amount  of  contraction.  This  contraction  is  antagonistic  to  the  dis- 
tending force  of  the  blood,  as  is  shown  by  opening  a  portion  of  an  artery  included  be- 
tween two  ligatures  in  a  living  animal,  when  the  contents  will  be  forcibly  discharged  and 
the  caliber  of  that  portion  of  the  vessel  is  very  much  diminished.  Too  great  distention 
of  the  vessels  by  the  pressure  of  blood  seems  to  be  prevented  by  this  constant  action  of 
the  muscular  coat;  and  thus  the  conditions  are  maintained  which  give  the  pulse  the 
characters  we  have  just  described. 

By  excessive  and  continued  heat,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  arteries  may  be  dilated 
so. as  to  offer  less  resistance  to  the  distending  force  of  the  heart.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  pulse,  as  felt  by  the  flnger,  will  be  found  to  be  larger  and  softer  than  normal. 
Cold,  either  general  or  local,  has  an  opposite  effect ;  the  arteries  become  contracted,  and 
the  pulse  assumes  a  harder  and  more  wiry  character.  Usually,  prolonged  contraolion  of 
the  arteries  is  followed  by  relaxation,  as  is  seen  in  the  full  pulse  and  glow  of  the  aorfaoe 
which  accompany  reaction  after  exposure  to  cold. 

It  has  been  found,  also,  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  caliber  of  the 
arteries  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  The  diameter  of  the  radial  has  been  found  very 
much  greater  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  producing,  naturally,  a  variation  in  the 
character  of  the  pulse.  We  learn  from  these  physiological  variations,  how,  in  disease, 
when  they  become  more  considerable,  they  may  give  important  information  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  system. 

I^essure  of  Blood  in  the  Arteries, 

The  reaction  of  the  elastic  walls  of  the  arteries  during  the  intervals  of  the  hearths 
action  gives  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  constant  pressure,  by  which  the  blood  is  con- 
tinually forced  toward  the  capillaries.  The  discharge  of  blood  into  the  capillaries  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  diminish  this  pressure ;  but  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle, 
by  forcing  repeated  charges  of  blood  into  the  arteries,  have  a  compensating  action.  By 
the  equilibrium  between  these  two  agencies,  a  certain  degree  of  tension  is  maintained  in 
the  arteries,  which  is  called  the  arterial  pressure. 

The  first  experiments  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  arterial  pressure  were  made 
by  Hales,  an  English  physiologist,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  observer, 
adapting  a  long  glass  tube  to  the  artery  of  a  living  animal,  ascertained  the  height  of  the 
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oolamu  of  blood  nliich  could  be  anstained  by  the  arterial  preeanre.     In  some  ezperitnonta 
OD  the  carotid  of  the  horse,  the  blood  monated  to  the  height  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

All  expoiiments  on  the  arterial  preasare  are  made 
on  the  prindple  of  the  eiperiroent  of  Ealea,  which, 
with  reference  nmpl;  to  the  constant  pressnre  in  the 
■rteriea,  is  as  useful  as  tlioee  of  later  date  and  tunch 
more  striking.  The  only  ioconvenience  is  in  the  ma- 
nipntation  of  the  long  tobe;  but  this  may  be  avoided 
bjr  setting  it  in  a  strip  of  wood,  when  it  can  be  easily 
handled.  If  a  large  artery,  as  the  carotid,  be  exposed 
in  a  liricg  animal,  and  a  metallic  point,  connected 
with  a  vertical  tube  of  araall  caliber  and  from  geven 
to  eight  feet  long  by  a  bit  of  elastic  tnbing,  be  secored 
in  the  vessel,  tbe  blood  will  rise  to  the  height  of  about 
■ii  feet  and  remain  at  this  point  almost  atationary, 
indicating,  by  a  slight  pulsatile  movement,  the  action 
of  the  heart.  On  carefully  watching  the  level  in  the 
tube,  in  addition  to  the  rapid  oscillation  coincident 
with  the  pulse,  another  oscillation  will  be  observed, 
which  is  less  freqnent  and  which  corresponds  with 
(be  movements  of  respiration.  The  pressure,  as  indi- 
cated by  an  elevation  of  the  flnid,  is  slightly  increased 
doling  expiration  and  diminished  during  inspiration.' 

The  experiment  with  the  long  tube  pves  na  the 
beet  general  idea  of  the  arterial  pressure,  which  will 
be  found  to  vary  between  five  and  a  half  and  sis  feet 
of  blood,  or  a  few  inches  more  of  water.  The  oscil- 
lations produced  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart  ar 
not  tery  marked,  on  account  of  the  great  iriction  in 
■0  long  a  tube ;  bat  this  is  favorable  to  the  study  of 
the  c<mstant  pressure.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
estiioates  above  given  do  not  vary  very  much  in  ani- 
mals of  different  sizes.  Bernard  found  the  pressure  in  the  carotid  of  a  horse  bnt  little 
more  than  in  the  dog  or  rabbit.  In  the  larger  animals,  it  is  the  force  of  the  heart  which 
ig  increased,  and  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  constant  pressure  in  the  vessels. 

The  experiments  of  Hales  were  made  with  a  view  of  calcnlatiag  the  force  of  the 
heart  and  were  not  directed  particularly  to  the  conditions  and  variations  of  the  arterial 
jffessure.  It  i«  only  since  the  experiments  performed  by  Poiseuille  with  the  hamadyna- 
mometer,  in  1828,  that  we  have  miy  reliable  data  on  this  latter  point.  Polsenille's 
mstrument  for  measuring  the  force  of  the  blood  is  a  simple  gradnated  U-tube,  half  filled 
with  mercury,  with  one  arm  bent  at  a  right  angle,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  connected  with 
the  artery.  The  pressnre  of  the  blood  is  indicated  by  a  depression  in  the  level  of  the 
nercnry  on  one  side  and  a  corresponding  elevation  on  the  other.  This  instrument  is 
generally  considered  as  possessing  great  advantages  over  the  long  glass  tube;  bnt,  for 
estimating  simply  the  arterial  pressure,  it  is  much  less  useful,  as  it  is  more  sensitive  to 
the  impolse  of  the  heart.  For  the  study  of  the  cardiao  pressure,  it  has  the  disadvantage, 
in  the  first  ploco,  of  considerable  friction,  and,  again,  the  weight  of  the  column  ot 
mercury  produces  an  extent  of  oscillation  by  its  mere  impetns,  greater  than  that  which 
woold  actually  represent  the  force  of  the  heart. 

An  important  improvement  in  the  hamadynamometer  was  made  by  Uagendie.  This 
apparatus,  the  cardiometer,  in  which  Bernard  bas  made  some  important  modifications,  is 
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the  one  now  generally  nsed.  It  consists  of  tk  small  bnt  thick  glass  bottle,  with  a  fine, 
graduated  glass  tube  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  comma nicatin);  with  it,  either  through 
the  stopper  or  by  an  orifice  in  the  side.  The  stopper  is  pierced  by  a  bent  tabe  which  ia 
to  be  connected  with  the  blood-vessel.  The  bottle  is  filled  with  raercary  so  that  it  will 
rise  in  the  tube  to  a  point  which  is  marked  zeri).  It  is  evident  that  the  amoont  of  press- 
ure on  the  mercury  in  the  bottle  will  be  indicated  by  an  elevation  in  the  graduated  tube; 
and,  moreover,  from  the  fineness  of  the  colamn  in  the  tube,  we  avoid  some  of  the  in- 
convenieocea  which  are  dae  to  the  weight  of  mercury  in  the  hemadynamometer,  and  we 
also  have  less  friction.  This  inBtrument  is  appropriately  called  the  cardiometer,  aa  it  in- 
dicates most  accurately,  by  the  extreme  elevation  of  the  mercury,  the  force  of  the  heart; 
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but  it  is  not  OS  perfect  in  its  indications  of  the  mean  arterial  pressure,  for,  in  the  abrupt 
descent  of  the  mercury  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  the  impetus  causes  the  level  to 
fall  considerably  below  the  real  standard  of  the  constant  pressure.  Harey  has  succeeded 
in  correcting  this  difSculty  in  what  he  calls  the  "  coropensating "  instrument,  which  is 
constructed  ou  the  following  principle:  Instead  of  a  simple  glass  tube  which  communi- 
cates with  the  raercnrj  in  the  bottle,  as  in  Magendie's  cardiometer,  he  has  two  tubes, 
one  of  which  is  like  the  oue  already  described  and  represents  oscillations  produced  by 
the  heart,  while  the  other  is  larger,  and  has,  at  tbo  lower  part,  a  constriction  of  th« 
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caliber,  which  is  here  reduced  to  capillary  fineness.  The  latter  tube  is  designed  to  give  the 
mean  arterial  pressure ;  the  constricted  portion  offering  such  an  obstacle  to  the  rise  of 
the  mercury  that  the  intermittent  action  of  the  heart  is  not  felt,  the  mercury  rising  slowly 
to  a  certain  level,  which  is  constant  and  varies  only  with  the  constant  pressure  in  the 
yessek. 

We  have  only  an  approximative  idea  of  the  average  pressure  in  the  arterial  system  in 
the  human  subject,  deduced  from  experiments  on  animals.  It  has  already  been  stated  to 
be  equal  to  about  six  feet  of  water  or  six  inches  of  mercury. 

The  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  arterial  press- 
ore  are  the  comparative  pressure  in  different  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  the  conditions 
which  modify  the  arterial  pressure,  and  its  influence  on  the  pulse.  These  points  have  all 
been  pretty  fully  investigated  by  experiments  on  animals  and  observations  on  systems  of 
elastic  tubes  arranged  to  represent  the  blood-vessels. 

Freuure  in  Different  Parts  of  the  Arterial  System, — The  experiments  of  Hales,  Poi- 
Benille,  Bernard,  and  others,  seem  to  show  that  the  constant  arterial  pressure  does  not 
vary  in  arteries  of  different  sizes.  These  physiologists  have  experimented  particularly 
on  the  carotid  and  crural,  and  have  found  the  pressure  in  these  two  vessels  about  the 
same.  From  their  experiments  they  conclude  that  the  force  is  equal  in  all  parts  of  the 
arterial  system.  The  experiments  of  Volkmann,  however,  have  shown  that  this  Conclu- 
sion has  been  too  hasty.  With  the  registering  apparatus  of  Ludwig,  he  has  taken  the 
pressure  in  the  carotid  and  the  metatarsal  arteries  and  has  always  found  a  considerable 
difference  ia  favor  of  the  former.  In  an  experiment  on  a  dog,  he  found  the  pressure  equal 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  millimeters  in  the  carotid,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  in  the  metatarsal.  In  an  experiment  on  a  calf,  the  pressure  was  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  mm.  in  the  carotid,  and  eighty-nine  mm.  in  the  metatarsal;  and  in  a  rabbit, 
ninety-one  mm.  in  the  carotid,  and  eighty-six  mm.  in  the  crural.  These  experiments  show 
that  the  pressure  is  not  absolutely  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  that  it  is 
greatest  in  the  arteries  nearest  the  heart,  and  that  it  gradually  diminishes  as  we  near  the 
capillaries.  The  difference  is  very  slight,  almost  inappreciable,  until  we  come  to  vessels  of 
very  small  size ;  but  here  the  pressure  is  directly  influenced  by  the  discharge  of  blood  into 
the  cjq>illaries.  The  cause  of  this  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  smallest  vessels  is  the  prox- 
imity of  the  great  outlet  of  the  arteries,  the  capillary  system;  for,  as  we  shall  see  farther 
on,  the  flow  into  the  capillaries  has  a  constant  tendency  to  diminish  the  pressure  in  the 
arteries.  It  is  obvious  that  this  influence  can  only  be  felt  in  a  very  marked  degree  in  the 
vessels  of  smallest  size. 

Influence  of  Respiration. — ^It  is  easy  to  see,  in  studying  the  arterial  pressure  with  any 
of  the  instruments  we  have  described,  that  there  is  a  marked  increase  with  expiration 
and  a  diminution  with  inspiration.  The  fact  that  expiration  will  increase  the  force  of  the 
jet  of  blood  from  a  divided  artery  has  long  been  observed  and  accords  perfectly  with  the 
above  statement.  In  tranquil  respiration,  the  influence  upon  the  flow  of  blood  is  due 
simply  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  thorax.  With  every  inspiration,  the  air-cells  are 
enlarged,  as  well  as  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  the  air  rushes  in  through  the  trachea, 
and  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  near  the  chest  is  accelerated.  At  the  same 
time,  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  somewhat  retarded  in  its  flow  from  the  thorax,  or  at  least 
does  not  feel  the  expulsive  influence  which  follows  with  the  act  of  expiration.  The  arterial 
pressure  at  that  time  is  at  its  minimum.  With  the  expiratory  act,  the  air  is  expelled  by 
compression  of  the  lungs,  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  thorax  by  the  veins  is  retarded  to  a 
certidn  extent,  while  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  arteries  is  favored.  This  is  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  augmented  force,  with  expiration,  in  the  jet  from  a  divided  artery. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  arterial  pressure  is  at  its  maximom.  In  perfectly  tranquil 
respiration,  the  changes  due  to  inspiration  and  expiration  are  slight,  presenting  a  differ- 
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ence  of  not  more  than  half  an>  inch  to  an  inch  in  the  cardiometer.  When  the  respiratory 
movements  are  exaggerated,  the  oscillations  are  very  much  more  marked. 

Interruption  of  respiration  is  followed  hj  a  very  ^reat  increase  in  the  arterial  press- 
ure. This  is  dne,  not  to  causes  within  the  chest,  but  to  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in 
the  capillaries.  We  are  already  aware  of  the  influence  which  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
capillaries  is  constantly  exerting  upon  the  arterial  pressure.  This  tendency  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  and  consequently  the  pressure,  is  constantly  coun- 
teracted by  the  blood  sent  into  the  arteries  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  With  an  in- 
terruption of  the  respiratory  function,  the  non-aerated  blood  passes  into  the  arteries  but 
cannot  flow  readily  through  the  capillaries ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  arteries  are  abnor- 
mally distended  and  the  pressure  is  greatly  increased.  If  respiration  be  permanently 
arrested,  the  arterial  pressure  becomes,  after  a  time,  diminished  below  the  normal 
standard,  and  is  finally  abolished,  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 
If  respiration  be  resumed  before  the  heart  has  become  arrested,  the  pressure  soon  returns 
to  its  normal  condition. 

Muscular  effort  considerably  increases  the  arterial  pressure.  This  is  due  to  two  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  chest  is  generally  compressed,  favoring  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
great  vessels.  In  the  second  place,  muscular  exertion  produces  a  certain  amount  of  ob- 
struction to  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries.  Numerous 
experimeuts  upon  animals  have  shown  a  great  increase  in  pressure  in  the  struggles  which 
occur  during  severe  operations.  It  has  been  shown  that  galvanization  of  the  sympa- 
thetic in  the  neck  and  irritation  of  certain  of  the  oerebro-spinal  nerves  increase  the  arterial 
pressure,  probably  from  an  influence  on  the  muscular  coats  of  some  of  the  arteries,  caus- 
ing them  to  contract  and  thereby  diminishing  the  total  capacity  of  the  arterial  system. 

EffiecU  of  HcBMorrhage, — ^Diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood  has  a  remarkable  ef- 
fect upon  the  arterial  pressure.  If,  in  connecting  the  instrument  with  the  arteries,  we 
allow  even  one  or  two  jets  of  blood  to  escape,  the  pressure  will  be  found  diminished  per- 
haps one-half,  or  even  more.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  mechanism  of  the  effect 
of  the  loss  of  blood  on  the  tension  of  the  vessels,  but  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  the  press- 
ure in  the  arteries  regains  its  normal  standard  after  it  has  been  lowered  by  hsBmorrhage. 
As  the  pressure  depends  largely  upon  the  quantity  of  blood,  as  soon  as  the  vessels  absorb 
the  serosities  in  sufl^cient  quantity  to  repair  the  loss,  the  pressure  is  increased.  This 
takes  place  in  a  very  short  time,  if  the  loss  of  blood  be  not  too  great. 

Experiments  on  the  arterial  pressure  with  the  cardiometer  have  vmfied  the  fact 
stated  in  treating  of  the  form  of  the  pulse ;  namely,  that  the  pressure  in  the  vessels  bears 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  distention  produced  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  In  the  car- 
diometer, the  mean  height  of  the  mercury  indicates  the  constant,  or  arterial  pressure ; 
and  the  oscillations,  the  distention  produced  by  the  heart.  It  is  found  that  when  the 
pressure  is  great,  the  extent  of  oscillation  is  small,  and  vice  eersa.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  researches  of  Marey  demonstrated  that  an  increase  of  the  arterial  pressure 
diminishes  the  amplitude  of  the  pulsations,  as  indicated  by  the  sphygmograph,  and  that 
the  amplitude  is  very  great  when  the  pressure  is  slight.  It  is  also  true,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  force  of  the  heart,  as  indicated  by  the  cardiometer,  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
frequency  of  its  pulsations. 

Depressor  Nene  of  the  Circulation— Withm  the  last  few  years,  an  important  discovery 
has  been  made  by  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  of  a  nerve  arising  in  the  rabbit  by  two  roots,  one 
from  the  main  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  and  the  other  from  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve,  which  joins  the  sympathetic  filaments  in  the  chest  and  passes  to  the  heart  This 
nerve  has  a  reflex  action,  as  was  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Cyon,  its  galvanization 
reducing  the  arterial  pressure  by  one-third  or  one-half.  This  action  is  known  to  be 
reflex,  for,  when  the  nerve  is  divided,  galvanization  of  the  central  end  affects  the  arterial 
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pressure,  while  no  snoh  result  follows  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  extremity ;  and  the 
effect  is  manifested  when  the  pneumogastrics  have  heen  divided  and  no  direct  nervous 
inflaenoe  is  exerted  over  the  heart.''v>It  is  thought  that  the  reduction  in  the  arterial  press- 
ure following  galvfuiization  of  the  so-called  depressor  nerves  is  mainly  due  to  the  action 
of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  hy  which  the  ahdominal  vessels  hecome  largely  dilated.  If  the 
abdomen  be  opened  and  one  or  more  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  be  divided,  the  arterial 
pressure  is  immediately  diminished,  and  the  pressure  is  restored  if  the  divided  ends  of 
the  nerves  be  galvanized.  If,  after  division  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  arterial  pressure,  the  depressor  nerves  be  galvanized,  the  press- 
ure still  undergoes  some  additional  diminution,  but  this  is  much  less  than  the  diminution 
which  follows  galvanization  of  the  depressor  nerves  without  section  of  the  splanchnic. 
The  action  of  these  nerves  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Rapidity  of  the  Current  qf  Blood  in  the  ArterieB, — The  question  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  arterial  circulation  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists;  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Volkmann,  with  his  hiemadrometer,  and  of  Vierordt,  with  a  peculiar  instru- 
ment which  he  devised  for  the  purpose,  did  not  lead  to  results  that  were  entirely 
satisfactory. 

The  best  instrument  for  measuring  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  arteries  was 
devised  by  Chauveau,  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Lyons.  This  will  give,  by  calculation, 
the  actual  rapidity  of  the  circulation ;  and,  what  is  more  interesting,  it  marks  accurately 
the  rapid  variations  in  velocity  which  occur  at  different  periods  of  the  hearths  action. 

The  instrument  to  be  applied  to  the  carotid  of  the  horse  consists  of  a  thin  brass  tube, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  of  the  diameter  of  the  artery  (about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch),  which  is  provided  with  an 
oblong,  longitudinal  opening,  or  window, 
near  the  middle,  about  two  lines  long  and 
one  line  wide.  A  piece  of  thin  vulcan- 
ized rubber  is  wound  around  the  tube 
and  firmly  tied  so  as  to  cover  this  open- 
ing. Through  a  transverse  slit  in  the 
rubber,  is  introduced  a  very  light  metallic 
needle,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and 
flattened  at  its  lower  part.  This  is  made 
to  project  about  half-way  into  the  caliber 
of  the  tube.  A  "flat,  semicircular  piece 
of  metal,  divided  into  an  arbitrary  scale, 
is  attached  to  the  tube,  to  indicate  the 
deviations  of  the  point  of  the  needle. 

The  apparatus  is  introduced  carefully 
into  the  carotid  of  a  horse,  by  making  a 
slit  in  the  vessel,  introducing  first  one 
end  of  the  tube   directed    toward   the 

heart,   then  allowing  a  little  blood    to    ytq.  9I5.--Chauveau't  instrutnefU  for  measuring  the  ra- 
enter  the  instrument,  so  as  to  expel  the  pidUyo/tiuflowofUoodintfuarterief. 

air,  and,  when  full,  mtroducmg  the  other    j„  ^^^  vessel;  ft,  the  dial  which  marks  the  extent  of 

end,  securinflT  the  whole  by  ligatures  above     movement  of  the  needle  d  ;  «,  a  lateral  tube  for  the  at- 

,\  ,         ^  *'     °  tachment  of  a  cardlometer,  if  desired, 

and  below. 

When  the  circulation  is  arrested,  the  needle  should  be  vertical,  or  mark  zero  on  the 

tode.    When  the  flow  is  established,  a  deviation  of  the  needle  occurs,  which  varies  in 

extent  with  the  rapidity  of  the  current.     Having  removed  all  pressure  from  the  vessel  so 

as  to  allow  the  current  to  resume  its  normal  character,  the  deviations  of  the  needle  are 

carefully  noted,  as  they  occur  with  the  systole  of  the  heart,  with  the  diastole,  etc.    After 
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withdrawing  the  instrument,  it  is  applied  to  a  tube  of  the  size  of  the  artery,  in  which  a 
current  of  water  is  made  to  pass  with  a  rapidity  which  will  produce  the  same  devia- 
tions as  occurred  when  the  instrument  was  connected  with  the  blood-vessel.  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  current  in  this  tube  may  be  easily  calculated  by  receiving  the  fluid  in  a 
graduated  vessel  and  noting  the  time  occupied  in  discharging  a  given  quantity.  By  this 
means  we  ascertain  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  blood.  This  instrument  is  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  one  constructed  by  Vierordt,  but  in  sensitiveness  and  accuracy  it  is  much 
superior.  In  the  hands  of  Chauveau,  the  results,  particularly  those  with  regard  to  varia- 
tions in  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  are  very  interesting. 

Sapidity  of  the  CuTrent  in  the  Carotid, — 'It  has  been  found  that  three  currents,  with 
different  degrees  of  rapidity,  may  be  distinguished  in  the  carotid : 

1.  At  each  ventricular  systole,  we  have,  as  the  average  of  the  experiments  of  Chau- 
veau, the  blood  moving  in  the  carotids  at  the  rate  of  20-|^  inches  per  second.  After  this, 
the  rapidity  quickly  diminishes,  the  needle  returning  quite  or  nearly  to  zero,  which  would 
indicate  complete  arrest. 

2.  Immediately  succeeding  the  ventricular  systole,  we  have  a  second  impulse  given  to 
the  blood,  which  is  synchronous  with  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves,  the  blood  mov- 
ing at  the  rate  of  8^  inches  per  second.    Chauveau  calls  this  the  dicrotic  impulse. 

8.  After  the  dicrotic  impulse,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  gradually  diminishes,  until 
just  before  the  systole  of  the  heart,  when  the  needle  is  nearly  at  zera  The  average  rate, 
after  the  dicrotic  impulse,  is  5-]^  inches  per  second. 

The  above  experiments  give  us,  for  the  first  time,  correct  notions  of  the  rapidity  and 
variations  in  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  larger  vessels ;  and  it  is  seen  that  they  correspond 
in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  experiments  of  Marey  on  the  form  of  the  pulse.  Marej 
showed  that  there  is  a  marked  oscillation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  due  to  a  reaction 
of  their  elastic  walls,  following  the  first  violent  distention  by  the  heart ;  that,  at  the  time 
of  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves,  the  arteries  experience  a  second,  or  dicrotic  distention, 
much  less  than  the  first ;  and,  following  this,  there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  the  distention 
until  the  minimum  is  reached.  Chauveau  shows  by  experiments  with  his  instrument 
that,  corresponding  to  the  first  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  the  blood  moves  with  great 
rapidity ;  following  this,  the  current  suddenly  becomes  nearly  arrested ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
second  acceleration  in  the  current,  less  than  the  first ;  and,  following  this,  we  have  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  rapidity  up  to  the  time  of  the  next  pulsation. 

Rapidity  in  Different  Parts  of  the  Arterial  System, — ^From  the  fact  that  the  arterial 
system  increases  in  capacity  as  we  recede  from  the  heart,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  blood.  There  are,  however,  many 
circumstances,  aside  from  simple  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  vessels,  which  modify 
the  blood-current  and  render  inexact  any  calculations  made  upon  purely  physical  principles. 
Such  are  the  tension  of  the  blood,  the  conditions  of  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the 
smallest  arteries,  etc.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  actual  experiments 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  results  on  this  point.  The  experiments  of  Yolkmann  showed  a 
great  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  current  in  the  carotid  and  metatarsal  arteries,  the 
averages  being  10  inches  pfr  second  in  the  carotid  and  2*2  inches  in  the  metatarsal.  The 
same  difference,  although  not  quite  so  marked,  was  found  by  Chauveau  between  the  carot- 
id and  the  facial.  The  last-named  observer  also  noted  an  important  modification  in  the 
character  of  the  current  in  the  smaller  vessels.  As  we  recede  from  the  heart,  the  sys- 
tolic impulse  becomes  rapidly  diminished,  being  reduced  in  one  experiment  about  two- 
thirds  ;  the  dicrotic  impulse  becomes  feeble  or  may  even  be  abolished ;  but  the  constant 
fiow  is  very  much  increased  in  rapidity.  This  fact  coincides  with  the  ideas  already 
advanced  with  regard  to  the  gradual  conversion,  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels, 
of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  into,  first,  a  remittent,  and,  in  the  very  smallest  arteries,  a 
nearly  constant  current. 

The  rapidity  of  the  fiow  in  any  artery  must  be  subject  to  constant  modifications  due 
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to  the  oondiljoa  of  the  arterioles  which  are  sapplied  hj  it.  When  these  little  vessels  ore 
dilated,  the  artor^  of  coarse  empties  itself  with  greater  facility,  and  the  rapiditj'  is  In- 
creased.  Tfaos  the  rapidity  bears  a  relation  to  the  arterial  pressore ;  as,  indepeudentlj  of 
a  dimination  in  the  entire  qnantity  of  the  circnJatiDg  fluid,  Tari&tions  in  the  pressare 
depend  chieflj  onoaoses  which  &cilitate  or  retard  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  capillarieB. 
A  good  example  of  enlarg«nent  of  the  capillaiiea  of  «  partioolar  part  is  in  mastication, 
irhen  the  salivary  glands  are  brought  into  activity  and  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they 
receive  is  greatly  increased.  Chauveaa  found  an  immense  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
flow  in  the  carotid  of  a  horse  during  mastication.  The  enlai^ment  of  the  vessels 
of  the  glands  during  their  fanction  has  been  cooclosively  proven  by  the  experiments  of 
Bernard.  It  most  be  remembered  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  the  rapidity 
of  the  cnrrent  of  blood  is  constantly  liable  to  increase  from  dilatation  of  the  small  ves- 
Mla  and  to  diminntion  from  their  contraction. 


CirculaHon  of  the  Stood  in  the  CapUlariea. 
Before  entering  npon  the  stndy  of  the  capillary  oireulation,  we  sbonld  define  what  we 
mean  by  the  capillary  vessels  as  distingnished  from  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins.    From 
a  strictly  physiological  point  of  view,  the  copillaries  are  to  be  regarded  as  oommenctng 


Fra.  Vl.—OapliiaTii  bloBd-vmiU  from  Oit  pteltii  n/  U«  <jr«  qf'  U«  Mri 
ill  CMfSOMiiai,  with  tmUoBB  nUi ;  b.  apllliriea  wllb  palyKoul  nllg ;  i;  hralnld  m 
l*r)M ;  e,  ovlUirlts  ftom  tti*  LouetlDe  of  tha  giiilL 
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at  the  point  where  the  blood  is  brought  near  enough  to  the  tissues  to  enable  them  to  sep- 
arate the  elements  necessary  for  their  regeneration  and  to  give  up  the  products  of  their 
physiological  decay.  With  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  limit 
where  the  vessels  cease  to  be  simple  carriers  of  blood ;  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
it  will  ever  be  known  to  what  part  of  the  vascular  system  the  processes  of  nutrition  are 
exclusively  confined.  The  divisions  of  the  blood-vessels  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
arbitrarily  defined ;  and  we  should  feel  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  views  of  any  reliable  ob- 
server with  regard  to  the  kind  of  vessels  which  are  to  be  considered  as  capillaries.  The 
most  simple,  and  what.Beems  to  be  the  most  physiological  view,  is  to  regard  as  capillaries 
those  vessels  which  have  but  a  single  tunic ;  for,  in  these,  the  blood  is  brought  in  closest 
proximity  to  the  tissues.  Vessels  which  are  provided,  in  addition,  with  a  muscular  or 
with  muscular  and  fibrous  coats  are  to  be  regarded  either  os  small  arteries  or  as  venous 
radicles.  This  view  is  favored  by  the  character  of  the  currents  of  blood  as  seen  in 
microscopical  observation  of  the  circulation  in  transparent  parts.  Here  an  impulse  is 
observed  with  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  until  we  come  to  vessels  which  have  but 
one  coat  and  are  so  narrow  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  but  a  single  line  of  blood- 
corpuscles. 

Phynological  Anatomy  of  the  Capillaries. — ^If  the  arteries  be  followed  out  to  their 
minutest  ramifications,  they  will  be  found  progressively  diminishing  in  size  as  they  branch, 
and  their  coats,  especially  the  muscular,  becoming  thinner  and  thinner,  until  at  last  they 
present  an  internal  structureless  coat,  lined  by  epithelium  with  oval,  longitudinal  nuclei, 
a  middle  coat,  formed  of  but  a  single  layer  of  circular  muscular  fibres,  and  an  external 
coat,  composed  of  a  very  thin  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  white  inelastic  tissue. 

-  These  vessels  are  from  -^  to  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  become  smaller  as  they 
branch,  and  undoubtedly  possess  the  property  of  contractility,  which  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  arterial  system.  Following  the  course  of  the  vessels,  when  they  are  re- 
duced in  size  to  about  ^^  of  an  inch,  the  external  fibrous  coat  is  lost,  and  the  vessel  then 
presents  only  the  internal  coat  and  a  single  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  These  become  smaller 
as  they  branch,  finally  lose  the  muscular  coat,  and  have  then  but  a  single  tonic.  These 
last  we  shall  consider  as  the  true  capillary  vessels. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  capillary  vessels  is  of  considerable  importance  and 
interest  and  has  been  very  closely  investigated  within  the  last  few  years.  It  was  for- 
merly thought  that  the  smallest  vessels,  which  we  describe  as  the  true  capillaries,  were 
composed  of  a  single,  homogeneous  membrane,  from  yt^v^  ^  tiW  ^^  <^  ^^^  thick,  with 
nuclei  embedded  in  its  substance,  but  not  provided  with  an  epithelial  lining.  Becent 
observations,  however,  have  shown  that  the  membrane  is  homogeneous,  elastic,  perhaps 
contractile,  and,  in  some  parts  at  least,  is  provided  with  fusiform  or  polygonal  epithelium 
of  excessive  tenuity.  The  borders  of  the  epithelial  cells  may  be  seen  by  staining  the  ves- 
sels with  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  smallest  capillaries,  the  cells  are  narrow  and  elongated 
or  fusiform ;  and  in  the  larger  vessels,  they  are  more  polygonal,  with  very  irregular  borders. 
The  nuclei  which  have  been  observed  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  belong  to  this  layer  of 
epithelium.  By  the  same  process  of  staining  with  nitrate  of  silver,  we  frequently  observe 
irregular,  non-nucleated  areas ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  these  indicate  the 
presence  of  stomata,  or  orifices  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels.     This  latter  point,  however, 

.  has  not  been  definitely  determined.  It  cannot  at  present  be  stated  positively  whether  or 
not  orifices  normally  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  Most  of  the  anatomical 
points  we  have  just  mentioned  have  been  developed  by  observations  upon  the  vessels  of 
the  frog. 

The  diameter  of  the  capillaries  is  generally  as  small  as,  or  it  may  be  smaller  than 
that  of  the  blood-corpuscles ;  so  that  these  bodies  always  move  in  a  single  line  and 
must  become  deformed  in  passing  through  the  smallest  vessels,  recovering  their  natural 
shape,  however,  when  they  pass  into  vessels  of  larger  size.    The  capillaries  are  smallest 
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IB  and  wDscalar  tisaue,  ret'iDa,  and  patcbes  of  Pejer,  where  thoy  have  a  di- 
ameter of  from  f^fn  to  f^i^  of  an  iiicL.  la  tbe  mucoas  layer  of  tbe  akin  anfia  the 
mncone  membranea,  they  are  from  ^^^  to  ^^^  of  an  incb  in  diameter,  Tboy  are 
largest  in  the  glands  and  bones,  where  they  are  from  j-^g  to  j^Vi  °^  ^^  ''"^'>  ^^^  diam- 
eter. These  measnreinents  indicate  the  eize  of  the  vessels  and  not  their  caliber.  Tak- 
ing oat  the  thickneaa  of  their  walla,  it  is  only  the  very  largest  of  them  that  will  admit  of 
the  passage  of  a  blood-disk  without  a  change  in  its  form. 


Tia.S8.— AuiSaHiTfaiui  eap{Uariti,fiom  a*  mtiKVlareaaUo/ lAtvHnarg  bladder  if  Oufiva;  nuv'H^ut 

UO  diamtttr:    (Vrom  ■photograph  taken  at  the  TTDlud  Scat«  Aim;  Medical  Miueim,) 

Tbia  pnpiintlon  abowi  tbs  epilhdium  of  the  TeiKli.    It  li  li^tsd  vlth  nltnte  of  ^Iver,  etiitiwd  with  carmine,  and 

maunted  \a  Cuuida  balHm. 

Unlike  tbe  arteries,  which  grow  smaller  as  they  branch,  and  the  veins,  which  be- 
come  larger,  as  we  follow  the  course  of  tbe  blood,  by  nnion  with  each  other,  the  oapil- 
laries  form  a  true  pleius  of  vessels  of  nearly  nniform  diameter,  branching  and  inosculat- 
ing is  every  direction  and  distribating  blood  to  the  parts  as  their  physiological  necessi- 
ties demand.  This  mode  of  inosculation  is  peculiar  to  these  vessels,  and  the  plexus  is  rich 
in  the  tissnes,  as  a  general  role,  in  proportion  to  tbe  activity  of  their  nntrition.  Al- 
thongh  tbeir  arrangement  presents  certain  differences  in  different  organs,  tbe  capillary 
vessels  have  everywhere  tbe  same  general  characteristics,  the  most  prominent  of  whicli 
are  uniform  diameter  and  absence  of  any  positive  direction.  The  net-work  thns  formed  is 
very  rich  in  the  substance  of  tbe  glands  and  in  tbe  organs  of  absorption ;  bnt  the  vessels 
are  only  distended  with  blood  daring  the  physiological  activity  of  these  parts.  In  the 
longs,  the  meshes  are  particularly  close.  In  other  parts,  the  vessels  are  not  so  abundant, 
presenting  great  variations  in  different  tissues.  In  the  muscles  and  nerves,  in  which  nn- 
trition is  very  active,  the  supply  is  much  more  abundant  than  in  other  parts,  like  fibro- 
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serous  memlDranes,  tendons,  etc.  In  none  of  the  tissues  do  we  find  capillaries  penetrat- 
ing the  anatomical  element^,  as  the  ultimate  muscular  or  nervous  fibres.  Some  tissues 
receive  no  blood,  at  least  they  contain  no  vessels  which  are  capable  of  carrying  red 
blood,  and  are  nourished  by  imbibition  of  the  nutrient  plasma  of  the  circulating  fluid. 
Examples  of  these,  which  are  called  extra-vascular  tissues,  are  cartilage,  nails,  and 
hair. 

The  foregoing  anatomical  sketch  gives  an  idea  of  how  near  the  blood  is  brought  to 
the  tissues  in  the  capillary  system,  and  how,  once  conveyed  there  by  the  arteries,  and  the 
supply  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  smaller  vessels,  the  blood  is 
distributed  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  secretion,  absorption,  exhalation,  or  whatever 
function  the  part  has  to  perform.  This  will  be  still  more  apparent  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  the  immense  capacity  of  this  sys- 
tem, as  compared  with  the  arteries  or  veins. 

The  capacity  of  the  capillary  system  is  immense.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
the  great  vascularity  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  or  muscles,  to  realize  this  fiact. 
In  i]\jeotion8  of  these  parts,  it  seems,  on  microscopical  examination,  as  though  they  con- 
tained nothing  but  capillaries.  In  preparations  of  this  kind,  the  elastic  and  yielding 
coats  of  the  capillaries  are  distended  to  their  utmost  limit.  Under  some  circumstances, 
in  health,  they  are  largely  distended  with  blood,  as  the  mucous  lining  of  the  alimentary 
canal  during  digestion,  the  whole  surface  presenting  a  vivid-red  color,  indicating  the 
great  richness  of  the  capillary  plexus.  Various  estimates  of  the  capacity  of  the  capil- 
lary, as  compared  with  the  arterial  system,  have  been  made,  but  they  are  simply  approxi- 
mative, and  there  seems  to  be  no  means  by  which  an  estimate,  with  any  pretensions  to 
accuracy,'  can  be  formed.  The  various  estimates  which  are  given  are  founded  upon  cal- 
culations from  microscopical  examinations  of  the  rapidity  of  the  capillary  circulation  as 
compared  with  the  circulation  in  the  arteries.  In  this  way,  it  has  been  estimated  tliat 
the  entire  capacity  of  the  capillary  system  is  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  times 
that  of  the  arterial  system.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  capil- 
lary circulation  under  the  microscope,  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  animal  under 
examination  is  placed  are  liable  to  interfere  with  the  current  of  blood ;  and  the  periodi- 
cal congestion  of  certain  parts,  the  fugitive  flushes  of  the  skin,  the  condition  of  the 
smallest  arteries  induced  by  changes  of  temperature,  exercise,  etc.,  make  it  evident  that 
the  current  of  blood  is  liable  to  great  variations.  It  is  impossible  to  strictly  apply  to 
the  capillary  circulation  in  the  various  parts  of  the  human  subject  observations  on  the 
wing  of  a  bat  or  the  mesentery  of  a  cat.  We  must  consider,  then,  these  estimates  as 
mere  suppositions,  and  they  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth. 

PTienomena  of  the  Capillary  Circulation, — ^The  most  convenient  situation  for  the 
practical  study  of  the  capillary  circulation  is  the  tongue  or  the  web  of  the  frog.  Here 
may  be  studied,  not  only  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  true  capillaries,  but  the  cir- 
culation in  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins,  the  variations  in  caliber  of  these  vessels, 
especially  the  arterioles,  by  the  action  of  their  muscular  tunic,  and,  indeed,  the  action 
of  vessels  of  considerable  size.  This  has  been  a  most  valuable  means  of  studying  the 
circulation  in  the  capillaries  as  contrasted  with  the  flow  in  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  and 
the  only  one,  indeed,  which  could  give  us  any  definite  idea  of  the  action  of  these  vessels. 

The  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  capillary  circulation  was  first  observed  by  Malpighi, 
in  the  Inngs,  and  afterward  by  Leeuwenhoek,  Spallanzani,  Haller,  Cowper,  and  others, 
in  other  parts.  We  see  the  great  arterial  rivers,  in  which  the  blood  fiows  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity,  branching  and  subdividing,  until  the  circulating  fluid  is  brought  to  the  net- 
work of  fine  capillaries,  where  the  corpuscles  dart  along  one  by  one.  The  blood  is  then 
collected  by  the  veins  and  carried  in  great  currents  to  the  heart.  This  exhibition,  to 
the  student  of  Nature,  is  of  inexpressible  grandeur ;  and  our  admiration  is  not  dimin- 
ished when  we  come  to  study  the  phenomena  in  detail.     We  find  here  a  subject  as  inter- 
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Mtang  SB  nas  tbe  action  of  the  Loart  when  first  sees  bj  Harvej,  involTing  eome  of  the 
moat  important  phenomena  of  the  circulation.  It  can  be  seen  how  the  arteriotea  regu- 
late the  snpplj  of  blood  to  the  tissoea ;  hovr  tbe  blood  distribntes  itself  b;  the  capilla- 
ries; uid,  finally,  baviDg  perfonned  its  office,  bow  it  is  collected  and  carried  off  bj  the 


In  atndying  tbe  circulation  under  the  microscope,  the  anatomical  division  of  the 
blood  into  corpasclea  and  a  clear  plaama  is  observed.  This  is  pecnliarly  evident  in  cold- 
blooded animalB,  tbe  oorposcles  being  comparatively  large  and  floating  in  a  plasma 
-which  forma  a  diatinct  layer  next  the  walls  of  tbe  veaael.  Tbe  leacooytes,  which  are 
mnoh  (ewer  than  the  red  corpnsclea,  are  generally  fonnd  in  the  layer  of  plasma. 


Tm.SD.—Ctrvuiatbxi  iatlutctb<tf  Ihi/rvg'i/oot.    (Signer.) 

■nu  bb^  spoUi  Bome  of  them  Bttr-iluped,  "«  pl^meDtuy  Ruttcr.    a,  a  vepou  tnmk,  oompoHd  oT  thrM  pHadpat 

bniKibM(a,  b,  A),  ud  caiend  wlu  ■  piBm  oT  (Duller  Tuwli  K  «). 
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In  Teasels  of  considerable  size,  as  well  oa  in  some  capillaries,  tbo  corpasoles,  oconpj- 
ing  the  central  portion,  move  with  mueh  greater  rapidity  than  the  rest  of  tb«  blood, 
leaving  a  layer  of  clear  plasma  at  the  sides,  which  is  nearly  motionless.  This  curious 
phenomenon  is  in  obedience  to  a  physical  law  regulating  the  passage  of  liquids  throngli 
capillary  tubes  for  which  they  have  an  attraction,  sach  as  exists,  for  example,  between 
the  blood  and  the  vessels.  In  tabes  reduced  to  a  diameter  approximating  that  of  the 
capillaries,  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  their  walls  upon  a  liquid,  causing  it  to  enter 
the  tube  to  a  certain  distance,  called  capillary  attraction,  becomes  an  obstacle  to  the  pas- 
sage of  fluid  in  obedience  to  pressure.    Of  course,  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  re- 


tia,Sl.— Small  arliry  and  eapUlariafnm  tht  latia  i^ a  frog ;  lAaoMlUd  KH  dlamtitrt,    (Frem  spholominh 
taken  u  tbe  UnlUil  Sum  Army  Mtdliul  MaHum.) 

duced,  this  force  becomes  relatively  increased,  fur  a  larger  proportion  of  the  liquid  con- 
tents is  brought  in  contact  with  it.  When  wo  come  to  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins, 
and  Btilt  more  the  capillaries,  the  capillary  attraction  is  sufTicicnt  to  produce  the  mo- 
tionless layer,  called  the  "  still  layer  "  by  many  phyaiologislB,  and  the  liquid  moves  only 
in  the  central  portion.  The  plasma  occupies  the  position  neit  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
for  it  is  tliis  portion  of  the  blood  which  is  capable  of  "  wetting  "  tljo  tubes.  The  trans- 
doM  not  iBliIFf^n  with  the  clnii1at<on,  ODd  la  iltUcli  Xbn  ujmil  bj  plus  tn  ■  tbiii  piece  of  mrfc.  stnitcliliig  Uh  web  onr 
BD  orlflce  In  tbe  i«rk.  to  dlow  the  puuge  of  light,  wd  Kcniing  tt  wlib  pins  througb  the  tcea.    The  numihnne  Is 

be  etodled  fhr  houn.  Bj  gently  Inflating  the  lungs  with  t  amiUI  blow-pIp*,  gecurlns  the  air  by  a  llntnn  puned 
■nntDd  the  luyni  beneath  the  mucoua  membrine.  and  epenlng  the  chest,  the  pulmonary  clrcnlatlon  may  be  atudled. 
The  drculsllon  iniiy  bA  examined  In  the  tongue  (whicb  preaenls  amagnlHcent  rlewof  IheolrculetioDiu  wcliae  of  the 

upon  the  fMg.plitc.  opening  the  abdomen,  and  dnnlog  onl  Uk  membnuM ;  but  It  l<  not  Men  »  well 
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parent  lajer  was  observed  bj  Malpigbi,  Haller,  and  all  wbo  have  described  the  capillary 
cironlation.  Poiseuille  recognized  its  true  relation  to  the  blood-current  and  explained 
the  phenomenon  of  the  still  layer  by  physical  laws,  which  had  been  previously  estab- 
Ibhed  with  regard  to  the  flow  of  liquids  in  tubes  of  the  diameter  of  from  one-twenty- 
fifth  to  one- eighth  of  an  inch,  but  which  he  had  succeeded  in  applying  to  tubes  of  the 
size  of  the  capillaries. 

A  red  corpuscle  occasionally  becomes  involved  in  the  still  layer,  when  it  moves 
slowly,  turning  over  and  over,  or  even  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  until  it  is  taken  up 
again  and  carried  along  with  the  central  current.  A  few  white  corpuscles  are  con- 
stantly seen  in  this  layer.  They  move  along  slowly  and  apparently  have  a  tendency  to 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  This  is  due  to  the  adhesive  character  of  the  surface  of 
the  white  corpuscles  as  compared  with  the  red,  which  can  easily  be  observed  in  examin- 
ing a  drop  of  blood  between  glass  surfaces,  the  red  corpuscles  moving  about  with  great 
facility,  while  the  white  have  a  tendency  to  adhere. 

Great  differences  exist  in  the  character  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  three  varieties  of 
vessels  which  are  under  observation.  In  the  arterioles,  which  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  capillaries  by  their  size  and  the  presence  of  the  muscular  and  fibrous  coats,  the  move- 
ment is  distinctly  remittent,  even  in  their  most  minute  ramifications.  The  blood  moves 
in  them  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  in  either  the  capillaries  or  veins.  They  become 
smaller  as  they  branch,  and  carry  the  blood  always  in  the  direction  of  the  capillaries. 
The  veins,  which  are  relatively  larger  than  the  arteries,  carry  the  blood  more  slowly 
and  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the  capillaries  toward  the  heart.  In  both  tlie  arteries 
and  veins,  the  current  is  frequently  so  rapid  that  the  form  of  the  corpu8cles  cannot  be 
distinguished.  Only  a  portion  of  the  white  corpuscles  occupy  the  still  layer,  the  rest 
being  carried  on  in  the  central  current. 

The  circulation  in  the  true  capillaries  is  8ui  generis.  Here  the  blood  is  distributed  in 
every  direction,  in  vessels  of  nearly  uniform  diameter.  The  vessels  are  generally  so  small 
as  to  admit  but  a  single  row  of  corpuscles,  which  move  almost  like  beings  endowed  with 
volition.  In  a  single  vessel,  a  line  of  corpuscles  may  be  seen  moving  in  one  direction  at 
one  moment,  a  few  moments  after,  taking  a  directly  opposite  course.  Spallanzani, 
in  one  of  his  observations,  describes  the  following  phenomenon :  Two  single  rows  of 
corpuscles,  passing  in  two  capillary  vessels  of  equal  size,  were  directed  toward  a  third 
capillary  vessel,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  others,  which  would  itself  admit  but  a 
single  corpuscle.  The  corpuscles  in  one  of  these  vessels  seemed  to  hold  back  until  those 
from  the  other  had  passed  in,  when  they  followed  in  their  turn.  When  the- circulation  is 
normal,  the  movement  in  the  capillaries  is  always  quite  slow  as  compared  with  the  move- 
ment in  the  arterioles,  and  is  continuous.  Here,  at  last,  the  intermittent  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  lost  The  corpuscles  do  not  necessarily  circulate  in  all  the  capillaries  which  are 
in  the  field  of  view.  Certain  vessels  may  not  receive  a  corpuscle  for  some  time,  but,  after 
a  while,  one  or  two  corpuscles  become  engaged  in  them  and  a  current  is  finally  established. 

Many  interesting  little  points  may  be  noticed  in  examining  the  circulation  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time.  A  corpuscle  is  frequently  seen  caught  at  the  angle  where  a  vessel 
divides  into  two,  remaining  fixed  for  a  time,  distorted  and  bent  by  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent. It  soon  becomes  released,  and,  as  it  enters  the  vessel,  it  regains  its  original  form. 
In  some  of  the  vessels  of  smallest  size,  the  corpuscles  are  slightly  deformed  as  they  pass 
through.  The  scene  is  changed  with  every  different  part  which  is  examined.  In  the 
tongue,  in  addition  to  the  arterioles  and  venules  with  the  rich  net-work  of  capillaries, 
dark-bordered  nerve-fibres,  striated  muscular  fibres,  and  pavement-epithelium  can  be 
distinguished.  In  the  lungs,  the  view  is  very  beautiful.  Large,  polygonal  air-cells  are 
observed,  bounded  by  capillary  vessels,  in  which  the  corpuscles  move  with  extreme 
rapidity.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  larger  vessels  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capa- 
ci^  with  corpuscles,  leaving  no  still  layer  next  the  walls,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  circula- 
tion in  other  situations. 
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When  the  circulation  has  been  for  a  long  time  ander  obEervotlon,  as  the  ■nimal 
becomes  enfeebled,  Terj  interesting  ahangea  in  the  character  of  the  flow  of  blood  take 
place.  The  continuous  stream  in  the  smallest  vessels  diminishes  in  rapidity,  and,  after  a 
time,  when  the  contractions  of  the  heart  have  become  infrequent  and  feeble,  the  blood 
is  oesrl;  Sirrested,  even  in  the  smallest  capillaries,  during  the  iutervals  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  the  current  becomes  remittent.  As  the  central  organ  becomes  more  and 
more  enfeebled,  the  circulation  becomes  intermittent,  and  the  blood  receives  an  impulse 
from  each  contraction,  reroaioing  staljunar;  doring  the  intervals.  At  this  time,  the  cor- 
puscles cease  to  occupy  exclusively  the  central  portion  of  the  vessels,  and  the  clear  layer 


Pw.  B3.— Portion  nf  Ott  luno  rf  a  Utt  tritan,  draim  ™-for  Wn  mioroieopt  and  maffat/td  IBO  dianuien. 
(Wignw.) 

of  plasma  next  their  walls,  which  was  observed  in  the  normal  circulation,  is  no  longer 
apparent  Following  this,  there  is  an  actual  oscillation  in  the  capillaries.  At  each  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  the  blood  is  forced  onward  a  little  distance,  but  it  almost  immediately 
returns  to  about  its  former  position.  This  phenomenon  has  long  been  observed  and  is 
explained  in  tlie  following  way:  As  the  heart  has  become  enfeebled,  the  contractions 
are  so  infrequent  and  ineifeolual,  that,  during  their  intervals,  the  constant  flow  in  the 
capillaries  is  entirely  arrested ;  for  the  arterial  pressure,  which  is  its  immediate  cause 
and  which  Is  maintained  by  the  successive  charges  of  blood  sent  into  the  arteries  at  each 
ventricular  systole,  is  lost.  But,  as  the  blood  is  contained  in  a  connected  system  of  closed 
tubes,  the  feeble  impolae  of  the  heart  is  propagated  through  the  vessels  and  produces  a 
slight  impulse,  even  in  the  smallest  capillaries,  which  dilates  them  and  forces  the  fluid  a 
little  distance.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  heart  ceases  to  contract,  tlie  current  is  arrested, 
and  the  blood,  meeting  with  &  cert^n  amonnt  of  obstruction  ^m  the  fluid  in  the  smAll 
veins,  which  are  still  farther  removed  from  the  heart,  is  made  to  return  to  its  former 
position.  This  phenomenon  continues  for  a  short  time  only,  for  the  heart  soon  loses  its 
contractility,  and  the  circulation  in  all  the  vessels  is  permanently  arrested. 

Rapidity  o/ the  CapUlary  Circulation.— "Due  ciroulatdon  in  the  oapilloriea  of  a  part 
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is  embject  to  such  great  variations,  and  the  differences  in  different  situations  are  so  con- 
siderable, that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  rate  which  will  represent  the  general 
rapidity  of  the  capillary  circulation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  estimate  the  capacity  of  the  capillary  as  compared  with  the  arterial  system. 
The  rapidity  of  the  f  ow  of  blood  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  appears  in  microscopical 
examinations,  being,  of  course,  exaggerated  in  proportion  to  the  magnifying  power 
employed.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  microscopical  investigations  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  scanty  information  we  possess  on  this  subject.  The  estimates  which  have  been  made 
by  various  observers  refer  generally  to  cold-blooded  animals  and  have  been  arrived  at  by 
simply  calculating  the  time  occupied  by  a  blood-corpuscle  in  passing  over  a  certain  dis- 
tance. Hales,  who  was  the  first  to  investigate  this  question,  estimated  that,  in  the  frog, 
a  corpuscle  moved  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  ninety  seconds.  The  estimates  of  Weber  and 
Valentin  are  considerably  higher,  being  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  per  second.  Volk- 
maim  calculated  the  rapidity  in  the  mesentery  of  the  dog,  which  would  approximate 
more  nearly  to  the  human  subject,  and  found  it  to  be  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch 
per  second.  Yierordt  made  a  number  of  curious  observations  upon  himself,  by  which 
he  professed  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  little  vessels  of 
the  eye.  He  states  that  when  the  eye  is  fatigued,  and  sometimes  when  the  nervous 
system  is -disordered,  compression  of  the  globe  in  a  certain  way  will  enable  one  to  see 
a  current  like  that  in  a  capillary  plexus.  This  he  believed  to  be  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, and,  by  certain  calculations,  he  formed  an  estimate  of  its  rapidity,  putting  it  at  from 
one-fortieth  to  one-twenty-eighth  of  an  inch  per  second.  The  latter  figure  accords  pretty 
nearly  with  the  observations  of  Volkmann  upon  the  dog.  How  far  these  observations 
are  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Certainly  no  great  importance  would  be 
attached  to  them  if  they  did  not,  in  their  results,  approximate  to  the  estimates  of  Yolk- 
nuum,  which  probably  represent,  more  nearly  than  any,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  human  subject.  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  variations  in  the 
capillary  circulation,  it  is  evident  that  the  foregoing  estimates  are  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  exact. 

RelationM  of  the  Capillary  Circulation  to  JRespiratioiu — ^In  treating  of  the  influence 
of  respiration  upon  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  arterial  pressure,  pulse,  etc.,  it  has  already 
been  stated  that  non-aSrated  blood  cannot  circulate  freely  in  the  capillaries.  Various 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  asphyxia  upon  the  circulation  have  been  advanced, 
which  will  be  again  discussed  in  connection  with  respiration.  The  fact  is  evident  that 
arrest  of  respiration  produces  arrest  of  circulation.  This  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  an 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs  when  they  no  longer  contain  the 
proper  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  view  is  entirely  theoretical  and  has  been  disproved  by 
experiments  dating  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  In  1789,  Goodwyn  advanced  the 
theory  that,  in  asphyxia,  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  but  is  incapable  of  exciting 
contractions  in  the  left  ventricle.  Bichat,  in  his  celebrated  essay  "  Sur  la  vie  et  la  mort^^^ 
1805,  proved  by  experiment  that  black  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  in  asphyxia  and  is 
fonnd  in  the  arteries.  His  theory  was  that  non-aSrated  blood,  circulating  in  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  nervous  centres,  arrests  their  function,  thus  acting  indirectly  upon  the  circu- 
lation ;  and  that  finally  the  heart  itself  is  paralyzed  by  the  circulation  of  black  blood  in 
its  substance. 

The  immediate  effects  of  asphyxia  upon  the  circulation  are  referable  to  the  general 
capillary  system.  This  fact  we  demonstrated  conclusively  by  experiments  upon  the  frog, 
published  in  1857.  In  these  experiments,  the  medulla  oblongata  was  broken  up,  and  the 
web  of  the  foot  was  submitted  to  microscopical  examination.  This  operation  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  circulation,  which  may  be  observed  for  hours  without  dif&culty.  The  cu- 
taneous surface  was  then  coated  with  collodion,  care  only  being  taken  to  avoid  the  web 
under  observation.    The  effect  on  the  circulation  was  immediate.    It  instant!  v  became  less 
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rapid,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  minates,  it  had  entirely  ceased.  The  entire 
coating  of  collodion  was  then  instantly  peeled  off.  Quito  a  rapid  circulation  immediately 
commenced,  but  it  soon  began  to  decline  and  in  twenty  minutes  had  almost  ceased.  In 
another  observation,  the  coating  of  collodion  was  applied  without  destroying  the  medulla. 
The  circulation  was  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  before  and  ceased  in  twenty-five 
minutes.  These  experiments,  taken  in  connection  with  observations  on  the  influence  of 
asphyxia  upon  the  arterial  pressure,  conclusively  show  that  non-a3rated  blood  cannot 
circulate  freely  in  the  systemic  capillaries.  Venous  blood,  however,  can  be  forced 
through  them  with  a  syringe,  and,  even  in  asphyxia,  it  slowly  filters  through.  If  air  be 
admitted  to  the  lungs  before  the  heart  has  lost  its  contractility,  the  circulation  is  restored. 
No  differences  in  the  capillary  circulation  have  been  noticed  accompanying  the  ordinary 
acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Causes  of  the  Capillary  Ciroulation, — The  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  are  evi- 
dently capable  of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  blood  in  the  smallest  arterioles ;  for  a  marked 
acceleration  of  the  current  accompanying  each  systole  can  be  distinguished  in  all  but  the 
true  capillaries.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  experiments  after  death,  that  blood  can  be 
forced  through  the  capillary  system  and  returned  by  the  veins  by  a  force  leas  than  that 
exerted  by  the  left  ventricle.  This,  however,  cannot  rigidly  be  applied  to  the  natural 
circulation,  as  the  smallest  arteries  are  endowed  during  life  with  contractility,  which  is 
capable  of  modifying  the  blood- current.  Dr.  Sharpey  adapted  a  syringe,  with  a  hsma- 
dynamometer  attached,  to  the  aorta  of  a  dog  just  killed,  and  found  that  fresh  defibrinated 
blood  could  be  made  to  pass  through  the  double  capillary  systems  of  the  intestines  and 
liver,  by  a  pressure  of  three  and  a  half  inches  of  mercury.  It  spurted  out  at  the  vein  in 
a  full  jet  under  a  pressure  of  five  inches.  In  this  observation,  the  aorta  was  tied  just 
above  the  renal  arteries.  The  same  pressure,  the  ligature  being  removed,  forced  the 
blood  through  the  capillaries  of  the  inferior  extremities.  This  is  much  less  than  the  arte- 
rial pressure,  which  is  equal  to  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  inches  of  mercury. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  which  forces  the  blood  toward  the 
capillaries  is  competent,  unless  opposed  by  excessive  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  not  only 
to  cause  the  blood  to  circulate  in  these  vessels,  but  to  return  it  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 
This  fact  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  views  of  Bichat  and  some 
others,  w^ho  supposed  that  the  action  of  the  heart  had  no  effect  upon  the  capillary  circu- 
lation. It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  its  prime  cause ;  and  the  only  questions  to  be 
considered  are,  first,  whether  there  be  any  reason  why  the  force  of  the  heart  should  not 
operate  on  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  second,  whether  there  be  any  force  in  these 
vessels  which  is  superadded  to  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  first  of  these  questions  is 
answered  by  microscopical  observations  on  the  circulation.  A  distinct  impulse,  foUow- 
ing  each  ventricular  systole,  is  observed  in  the  smallest  arteries ;  the  blood  flows  from 
them  directly  and  freely  into  the  capillaries ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
the  supposition  that  the  force  is  not  propagated  to  this  system  of  vessels. 

Various  writers  have  supposed  the  existence  of  a  "  capillary  power,"  which  they  have 
regarded  as  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  producing  the  capillary  circulation.  The 
ideas  of  some  are  purely  theoretical,  but  others  base  their  opinion  on  microscopical 
observations.  These  views  do  not  demand  extended  discussion.  There  is  a  force  in 
operation,  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  capillary  circnla- 
tion ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  in  these  vessels,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  its  full  operation.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  currents  produced  in  capillary  tubes  in  which  liquids  of  different 
characters  are  brought  in  contact,  or  a  "  capillary  power "  dependent  upon  a  so-called 
vital  nutritive  attraction  between  the  tissues  and  the  blood,  unless  we  do  it  on  the  basis 
of  phenomena  observed  in  the  capillaries  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  suppressed. 
When  the  heart  ceases  its  action,  movements  in  the  capillaries  are  sometimes  due  to  the 
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contractions  of  the  arteries,  a  property  which  has  already  been  fdlly  considered.  Move- 
ments which  have  been  observed  in  membranes  detached  from  the  body  are  due  to  the 
mere  emptying  of  the  divided  vessels  or  to  simple  gravitation.  It  mast  be  remembered 
that,  in  microscopical  examinations,  the  movements  observed  are  immensely  exaggerated 
by  the  magnifying  power,  and  we  receive,  at  first  sight,  an  erroneous  impression  of  their 
rapidity.  The  movements  of  the  blood  in  detached  membranes,  due  merely  to  gravitation, 
have  been  so  satis&ctorily  explained  by  the  experiments  of  Poiseuille,  that  it  is  deemed 
annecessary  to  refer  to  the  observations  of  those  who  have  attributed  this  phenomenon 
to  other  causes. 

Physiologists  who,  like  Bichat,  have  been  unable  to  explain  the  local  variations  in  the 
capillary  circulation  without  the  intervention  of  a  force  resident  in  these  vessels  or  in  the 
surrounding  tissues,  have  not  appreciated  the  action  of  the  arterioles.  These  little  vessels 
are  endowed  to  an  eminent  degree  with  contractility  and,  by  the  contractions  and  relaxa- 
tions of  their  muscular  walls,  they  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  capillaries  of  in- 
dividual parts.  Their  action  is  competent  to  produce  aU  the  variations  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  capillary  circulation. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  arterial  pressure,  which  is  itself  derived  from  the  action 
of  the  heart,  is  competent  to  produce  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  we  observe  it,  with 
all  its  variations,  in  the  capillary  vessels ;  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  intervention  of 
any  other  force ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  microscopical  observations  and  experiments  on  the 
arteries  and  veins,  thus  far,  show  that  there  is  no  other  force  in  operation. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  a  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  area  vasculosa,  the 
first  blood-vessels  that  are  developed,  before  the  heart  is  formed ;  but  there  are  no  definite 
and  reliable  observations  which  show  that  there  is  any  regular  movement  of  the  blood, 
which  can  be  likened  to  the  circulation  as  it  is  observed  after  the  development  of  the 
heart,  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  a  contractile  central  organ.  Another  example  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  circulation  without  the  intervention  of  the  heart  is  in  cases  of 
acardiac  foetuses.  Monsters  without  a  heart,  which  have  undergone  considerable  develop- 
ment and  which  present  systems  of  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  have  been  described. 
All  of  these,  however,  are  accompanied  by  a  twin,  in  which  the  development  of  the  cir- 
culatory system  is  quite  or  nearly  perfect. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Capillary  Circulation. — Within  moderate  limits,  a 
low  temperature,  induced  by  local  applications,  has  been  found  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  blood  sent  to  the  capillaries  and  retard  the  circulation,  while  a  high  temperature 
increases  the  supply  of  blood  and  accelerates  its  current.  The  mechanism  of  this  is 
beautifully  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Poiseuille.  This  observer  found  that  when  a 
piece  of  ice  was  applied  to  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  the  mesentery  of  a  small  warm-blooded 
animal,  or  to  any  part  in  which  the  capillary  circulation  can  be  observed,  the  number  of 
corpuscles  circulating  in  the  arterioles  became  very  much  diminished,  ^^  those  which  car- 
ried two  or  three  rows  of  corpuscles  giving  passage  to  but  a  single  row.''  The  circulation 
in  the  capillaries  first  became  slower  and  then  entirely  ceased  in  parts.  On  removing 
the  ice,  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  circulation  regained  its  former  characters.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  part  be  covered  with  water  at  104^^  Fahr.,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  in 
the  capillaries  is  so  much  increased  that  we  can  hardly  distinguish  the  form  of  the  cor- 
poBcles. 

Influence  of  Direct  Irritation  upon  the  Capillary  Circulation, — ^Experimental  re- 
searches on  the  effects  of  direct  irritation  of  the  capillaries,  in  parts  where  the  circulation 
can  be  observed  microscopicaUy,  have  been  quite  numerous  since  Thompson  studied  the 
effects  of  saline  solutions  on  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  in  1813.  The  most  noticeable 
papers  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  and  Mr.  Wharton  Jones.  The  latter 
paper,  which  received  the  Astley  Cooper  prize  for  1850,  is  based  on  very  extended  and 
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carefuUj-condaoted  observations,  in  which  the  author,  hj  means  of  various  irritants, 
suoceeded  in  producing  very  curious  and  interesting  phenomena,  which  he  regarded  as 
inflammatory.  It  is  not  our  object  to  discuss  the  nature  of  inflammation  or  to  treat  of  the 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  capillary  circulation  which  are  supposed  to  attend  this 
condition,  as  this  subject  is  entirely  pathological ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  in  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  direct  irritation  on  the  capillary  circulation,  that  the  phenomena 
thus  observed  in  cold-blooded  animals  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  representing  the 
characters  of  inflammation  in  the  human  subject.  When  an  irritation  is  applied  to  a 
transparent  part,  the  phenomena  observed  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  as  the  direct 
effects  upon  the  contractile  elements  of  the  blood-vessels,  reflex  action  through  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  direct  influence  of  the  application  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
blood.  Saline  or  other  fluids  are  competent  to  modify,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  when  separated  from  it  only  by  the  thin,  permeable  walls  of  the 
vessels ;  and  the  phenomena  which  follow  their  application  are  necessarily  very  complex. 
The  process  of  inflammation  is  by  no  means  completely  understood ;  but  it  is  pretty  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  a  modification  of  nutrition.  We  are  hardly  prepared  to  admit 
that  this  modification,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  be  induced  under  our  very  eyes,  simply 
by  the  application  of  irritants.  With  these  views,  microscopical  researches  on  the  "  state 
of  the  blood  and  blood-vessels  in  inflammation  "  do  not  assume  the  importance  which  is 
attributed  to  them  by  many  authors.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  may  state  the  following 
as  a  summary  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  in  the  capillary  ciroalation, 
as  the  result  of  irritation  applied  to  transparent  parts : 

The  application  of  the  irritant  is  immediately  followed  by  constriction  of  the  arterioles 
and  diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  current  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  capillaries. 

This  constriction  of  the  vessels  is  but  momentary,  if  a  powerful  irritant,  like  a  very 
strong  solution  of  a  salt,  be  used.  It  is  foUowed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  an 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation. 

Soon  after  the  vessels  have  become  dilated,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  becomes 
progressively  diminished,  until  oscillation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  takes  place,  which 
occurs  when  the  circulation  is  about  to  cease.  This  oscillation  finally  gives  place  to  com- 
plete stagnation ;  and  the  vessels  become  crowded  with  blood,  so  that  the  transparent 
layer  next  their  walls  is  no  longer  observed.  In  this  condition,  it  has  often  been  noticed 
that  the  proportion  of  colorless  corpuscles  is  increased. 

Following  the  contraction  and  subsequent  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  there  are  stasis  and 
engorgement  of  the  parts  which  have  been  exposed  to  irritation.  If  the  irritation  be 
discontinued,  this  condition  is  gradually  relieved,  and  the  blood  resumes  its  normal 
current. 

In  inflammation,  as  it  is  observed  in  the  conjunctiva  and  in  other  vascular  parts,  there 
unquestionably  is  congestion  of  the  vessels ;  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  stagnation 
of  blood  in  the  parts  as  a  constant  occurrence.  The  circulation  seems,  incleed,  to  be  more 
active  than  in  health.  With  regard  to  the  microscopical  phenomena  just  mentioned,  the 
contraction  of  the  arterioles  is  simply  the  effect  of  a  stimulus  upon  their  muscular  coats; 
and  dilatation  takes  place  probably  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  contraction,  for  it  has 
been  shown  that  this  condition  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  pretty  constantly  followed  by 
unusual  relaxation.  It  has  never  yet  been  determined  how  far  the  stasis  of  the  blood  is 
due  to  an  osmotic  action  of  solutions  employed  in  the  experiments. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins. — ^The  blood,  distributed  to  the  capillaries  of  all 
the  tissues  and  organs  by  the  arteries,  is  collected  from  these  parts  in  the  veins  and 
carried  back  to  the  heart.  In  studying  the  anatomy  of  the  capillary  system  or  in  ob- 
serving the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  capillaries  to  larger  vessels  in  parts  of  the 
living  organism  which  can  be  submitted  to  microscopical  examination,  it  is  seen  that  the 
capillaries,  vessels  of  nearly  uniform  diameter  and  anastomosing  in  every  direction,  give 
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origio,  so  to  speak,  to  a  STstem  of  vessels,  which,  bj  onioD  with  others  as  we  follow  their 
course,  become  lar^r  and  larger,  and  carrj  the  blood  away  in  a  oniform  cdrrent.  These 
are  called  the  venutes,  or  veaons  radicles.  They  are  the  peripheral  radicles  of  the 
nnmerous  vessels  which  trsnsport  the  blood,  after  it  has  served  the  purposes  of  nutrition 
or  secretion,  to  the  central  organ. 

The  venons  system  may  be  considered,  in  general  terms,  as  divided  into  two  sets  of 
vessels ;  one,  which  is  deep-seated  and  situated  in  proximity  to  the  arteries,  and  the 
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Other,  which  is  soperficial  and  receives  for  the  most  part  the  blood  b-om  the  entaneoas 
surface.  The  entire  capacity  of  these  vessels,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  arteries,  is 
very  great.  As  a  general  rule,  each  vein,  when  fully  distended,  is  larger  than  its  a^acent 
artery.  Many  arteries  are  accompanied  \ij  two  veins,  as  the  arteries  of  the  extremities; 
while  certain  of  them,  like  the  brachial  or  spermatic,  have  more  than  two.  Added  to 
these  is  the  superficial  system  of  veins  which  have  no  corresponding  arteries.  It  is  trne 
that  some  arteries  have  no  corresponding  veius,  but  examples  of  this  kind  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  diminish,  in  any  marked  degree,  the  great  preponderance  of  the  veins, 
botb  In  number  and  volume.  It  is  impossible  to  ^ve  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  extreme 
capacity  of  the  veins  as  compared  with  the  arteries ;  but,  from  the  best  information  we 
have,  it  is  several  times  greater.  Borelli  estimated  that  the  capacity  of  the  veins  was  to 
the  capacity  of  the  arteries,  as  4  to  1 ;  and  HaJlor,  as  2J  to  1.  The  proportion  is  very 
variable  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  some  eitnations  the  capacity  of  the  veins  and 
arteries  is  about  equal ;  while  in  others,  as  in  the  pia  mater,  the  veins  will  contun,  when 
fully  distended,  Ax  times  as  much  aa  the  arteries. 
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In  attempting  to  compare  the  qaantitj  of  blood  normally  circulating  in  the  veins  with 
that  contained  in  the  arteries,  we  find  such  variations  in  the  venous  system  at  different 
times  and  in  different  parts,  both  in  the  quantity  of  blood,  rapidity  of  circulation,  pressure, 
etc.,  that  a  definite  estimate  is  impossible.  It  would  be  nnphilosophical  to  attempt  even 
an  approximate  comparison,  as  the  variations  in  the  venous  circulation  constitute  one  of 
its  greatest  and  most  important  physiological  peculiarities,  which  must  be  fully  appreciated 
in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  function  of  the  veins.  The  arteries  are  always  full, 
and  their  tension  is  subject  to  comparatively  slight  variations.  Following  the  blood  into 
the  capillaries,  we  observe  the  immense  modifications  in  the  circulation  with  varying  physi- 
ological conditions  of  the  parts,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  As  would  naturally  be 
expected,  the  condition  of  the  veins  varies  with  the  changes  in  the  capillaries,  from  which 
the  blood  is  taken.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  independent  variations,  as  in  the  erectile 
tissues,  in  the  veins  of  the  alimentary  canal  during  absorption,  in  veins  subject  to  press- 
ure, etc. 

Following  the  veins  in  their  course,  it  is  observed  that  anastomoses  with  each  other 
form  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  as  in  the  arteries.  There  are  always  a  number  of 
channels  by  which  the  blood  may  be  returned  from  a  part;  and,  if  one  vessel  be 
obstructed  from  any  cause,  the  current  is  simply  diverted  into  another.  The  veins  do 
not  present  a  true  anastomosing  plexus,  such  as  exists  in  the  capillary  system,  but  simply 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  blood  can  readily  find  its  way  back  to  the  heart,  and  by 
which  the  vessels  may  accommodate  themselves  to  the  immense  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  their  fluid  contents.  This,  with  the  peculiar  valvular  arrangement  which  exists 
in  all  but  the  veins  of  the  cavities,  provides  against  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through,  as  well  as  from  the  capillaries,  in  which  it  seems  essential  to  the  proper  nutri- 
tion and  function  of  parts  that  the  quantity  and  course  of  the  blood  should  be  regulated 
exclusively  through  the  arterial  system.  Special  allusion  to  the  different  venous  anas- 
tomoses belongs  to  descriptive  anatomy.  Physiologically,  the  communications  between  the 
different  veins  are  such  that  the  blood  can  always  find  a  way  to  the  heart,  and,  once 
fairly  out  of  the  capillaries,  it  cannot  react  and  influence  the  circulation  of  fresh  blood 
in  the  tissues. 

Collected  in  this  way  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  right 
auricle,  from  the  head  and  upper  extremities  by  the  superior  vena  cava,  from  the  trunk 
and  lower  extremities,,  by  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  from  the  substance  of  the  heart,  by 
the  coronary  veins. 

Structure  and  Properties  of  the  Veins, — The  structure  of  the  veins  is  somewhat  more 
complex  and  difficult  of  study  than  that  of  the  arteries.  Their  walls,  which  are  always 
much  thinner  than  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  may  be  divided  into  quite  a  number  of 
layers ;  but,  for  convenience  of  physiological  description,  we  shall  regard  tliem  as  pre- 
senting three  distinct  coats.  These  have  properties  which  are  tolerably  dbtinctive, 
although  not  as  much  so  as  the  three  coats  of  the  arteries. 

The  internal  coat  of  the  veins  is  a  continuation  of  the  single  coat  of  the  capillaries 
aud  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  arteries.  It  is  a  simple,  homogeneous  membrane,  some- 
what thinner  than  in  the  arteries,  lined  by  a  delicate  layer  of  polygonal  epithelium. 

The  middle  coat  is  divided  by  some  into  two  layers ;  an  internal  layer,  which  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  an  external  layer,  in  which  the  fibres  have  a 
circular  direction.  These  two  layers  are  intimately  adherent  and  are  quite  closely 
attached  to  the  internal  coat.  The  longitudmal  fibres  are  composed  of  connective-tissue 
fibres  mingled  with  a  large  number  of  the  smallest  variety  of  the  elastic  fibres.  This 
layer  contains  a  large  number  of  capillary  vessels  (vasa  vasorum).  The  circular  fibres 
are  composed  of  elastic  tissue,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  same  variety  as  is  found  in  the 
longitudinal  layer,  some  of  medium  size,  and  some  in  the  form  of  the  "  fenestrated  mem- 
brane."   In  addition,  there  are  inelastic  fibres  interlacing  in  every  direction  and  mingled 
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-with  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  the  anstriped  or  involuntary  mnscnlar  fibres.  In  the 
human  sabject,  in  the  veins  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  the  bones,  and  the  retina,  the 
▼ena  cava  descendens,  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  the  external  and 
internal  jugulars,  and  the  subclavian  veins,  there  are  no  muscular  fibres  in  the  middle  coat. 
In  the  larger  veins,  such  as  the  abdominal  vena  cava,  the  iliac,  crural,  popliteal,  mesen- 
teric, and  axillary  veins,  the  fibres  are  both  circular  and  transverse.  In  the  smaller 
veins,  the  fibres  are  circular. 

The  external  coat  of  the  veins  is  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  like  the  cor- 
responding coat  of  the  arteries.  In  the  largest  veins,  particularly  those  of  the  abdominal 
caTity,  this  coat  contains  a  layer  of  longitudinal  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  In  the  veins 
near  the  heart,  are  found  a  few  striated  fibres,  which  are  continued  on  to  the  veins  from 
the  auricles.  In  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  turtle,  these  fibres  are  quite  thick, 
and  pulsation  of  the  veins  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart  is  very  marked.  In 
nearly  all  veins,  the  external  coat  is  several  times  thicker  than  the  internal.  This  is 
most  marked  in  the  larger  veins,  in  which  the  middle  coat,  particularly  the  layer  of 
muscular  fibres,  is  very  slightly  developed. 

In  what  are  called  the  venous  sinuses,  and  in  the  veins  which  pass  through  bony 
tissue,  we  have  only  the  internal  coat,  to  which  are  superadded  a  few  longitudinal  fibres, 
the  whole  being  closely  attached  to  the  surrounding  parts.  As  examples  of  this,  may  be 
mentioned  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  veins  of  the  large  bones  of  the  skull. 
In  the  first  instance,  there  is  little  more  than  the  internal  coat  of  the  vein  firmly  attached 
to  the  surrounding  layers  of  the  dura  mater.  In  the  second  instance,  the  same  thin  mem- 
brane is  adherent  to  canals  formed  by  a  layer  of  compact  bony  tissue.  The  veins  are 
much  more  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding  tissues  than  the  arteries,  particularly 
when  they  pass  between  layers  of  aponeurosis. 

The  above  peculiarities  in  the  anatomy  of  the  veins  indicate  considerable  difierences 
in  their  properties  as  compared  with  the  arteries.  When  a  vein  is  cut  across,  its  walls 
fall  together,  if  not  supported  by  adhesions  to  surrounding  tissues,  so  that  its  caliber  is 
nearly  or  quite  obliterated.  The  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  gives  to  the  larger  arteries 
their  great  thickness,  is  very  scanty  in  the  veins,  and  the  thin  walls  collapse  when  not 
sustained  by  liquid  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels.  Whenever  the  veins  remain  open  after 
section,  it  is  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  surrounding  tissues  and  is  not  due  to 
the  rigidity  of  the  vessels  themselves. 

Although  with  much  thinner  and  apparently  weaker  walls,  the  veins,  as  a  rule,  will 
resist  a  greater  pressure  than  the  arteries.  Observations  on  the  relative  strength  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  were  made  by  Hales,  but  the  most  extended  experiments  on  the 
sabject  were  made  by  Clifton  Wintringham,  in  1740.  The  latter  observer  ascertained 
that  the  inferior  vena  cava  of  a  sheep,  just  above  the  opening  of  the  renal  veins,  was  rup- 
tured by  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds,  while  the  aorta,  at  a  corre- 
sponding point,  yielded  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds.  The 
strength  of  the  portal  vein  was  even  greater,  supporting  a  pressure  of  nearly  five  atmos- 
pheres, bearing  a  relation  to  the  vena  cava  of  six  to  five;  yet  these  vessels  had  hardly 
one-fifth  the  thickness  of  the  arteries.  In  the  lower  extremities  in  the  human  subject,  the 
veins  are  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  in  other  situations,  a  provision  against  the 
increased  pressure  to  which  they  are  habitually  subjected  in  the  upright  posture.  Win- 
tringham noticed  one  dngular  exception  to  the  general  rule  just  given.  In  the  vessels  of 
the  glands  and  of  the  spleen,  the  strength  of  the  arteries  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  veins.  The  splenic  vein  gave  way  under  a  pressure  of  little  more  than  one  atmos- 
phere, while  the  artery  supported  a  pressure  of  more  than  six  atmospheres. 

A  little  refiection  on  the  influences  to  which  the  venous  and  arterial  circulation  are 
subject  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  physiological  importance  of  the  great  difference 
in  the  strength  of  the  two  varieties  of  vessels.  It  is  true  that  in  the  arterial  system  the 
constant  pressure  is  greater  than  in  the  veins;  but  it  is  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  ar- 
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terial  system,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  outlet  into  the  capillarj  system  provides 
against  any  very  great  increase  in  pressure,  so  long  as  the  blood  is  in  a  condition  which 
enables  it  to  pass  into  the  capillaries.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  left  ventricle  have  bat 
a  limited  power,  and  when  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  is  so  great,  as  it  sometimes  is  in 
asphyxia,  as  to  close  the  aortic  valves  so  firmly  that  the  force  of  the  ventricle  will  not 
open  them,  it  cannot  be  increased.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  being  gradually  relieved  by  the 
capillaries,  through  which  the  blood  slowly  filters,  even  when  completely  una^rated.  With 
the  veins  it  is  different.  The  blood  has  a  comparatively  restricted  outlet  at  the  heart  and 
is  received  by  the  capillaries  from  all  parts  of  the  system.  The  vessels  are  provided  with 
numerous  valves,  which  render  a  general  backward  action  impossible.  Thus,  restricted 
portions  of  the  venous  system,  from  pressure  in  the  vessels,  increase  of  fluid  from  absorp- 
tion, accumulation  by  force  of  gravity,  and  other  causes,  may  be  subjected  to  great  and 
sudden  variations  in  pressure.  The  great  strength  of  these  vessels  enables  them  ordina- 
rily to  suffer  these  variations  without  injury ;  although  varicose  veins  in  various  parts 
present  examples  of  the  effects  of  repeated  and  continued  distention. 

The  veins  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity,  although  this  property  is  not  so 
marked  as  it  is  in  the  arteries.  If  we  include  between  two  ligatures  a  portion  of  a  vein 
distended  with  blood  and  make  a  small  opening  in  the  vessel,  the  blood  will  be  ^ected 
with  some  force,  and  the  vessel  becomes  very  much  reduced  in  caliber. 

It  has  been  proven  by  direct  experiment  that  the  veins  are  endowed  with  the  peculiar 
contractility  characteristic  of  the  action  of  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  On  the  application 
of  galvanic  or  mechanical  excitation,  they  contract  slowly  and  gradually,  the  contraction 
being  followed  by  a  correspondingly-gradual  relaxation.  There  is  never  any  rhythmical 
or  peristaltic  movement  in  the  veins,  sufficient  to  assist  the  circulation.  The  only  regular 
movements  which  occur  are  seen  in  the  vessels  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  right 
auricle,  which  are  provided  with  a  few  fibres  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  walls  of 
the  heart. 

Nerves,  chiefly  from  the  sympathetic  system,  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  walls  of 
the  larger  veins  but  have  not  been  followed  out  to  the  smaller  ramifications. 

Valves  of  the  Veins. — The  discovery  of  the  valves  of  the  veins  has  abeady  been 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation.  They  had 
undoubtedly  been  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  venous  system,  but  Fabricius,  the 
greatest  anatomist  of  his  day,  had  the  good  fortune  to  demonstrate  them  to  his  illustrious 
pupil,  William  Harvey,  whose  immortal  discovery  indicated  their  physiological  importance. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  observations  of  his  predecessors  on  this  subject,  Fabricius  an- 
nounced himself  as  their  discoverer  and  is  generally  so  regarded.  In  all  parts  of  the 
venous  system,  except,  in  general  terms  in  the  abdominal,  thoracic,  and  cerebral  cavities, 
there  exist  little  membranoup,  semilunar  folds,  resembling  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  valves 
of  the  heart.  When  distended,  the  convexities  of  these  valves  look  toward  the  periph- 
ery. In  the  great  minority  of  instances,  the  valves  exist  in  pairs,  but  they  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  groups  of  three.  They  are  formed  in  part  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  veins,  with  fine  fibres  of  connective  tissue.  There  exists,  also,  a  fibrous  ring  follow- 
ing the  line  of  attachment  of  the  valvular  curtains  to  the  vein,  which  renders  the  vessel 
much  stronger  and  less  dilatable  here  than  in  the  spaces  between  the  valves.  The  valves 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities.  They  are  generally 
situated  just  below  the  point  where  a  small  vein  empties  into  one  of  larger  size,  so  that 
the  blood,  as  it  passes  in,  finds  an  immediate  obstacle  to  passage  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  situation  of  the  valves  may  be  readily  observed  in  any  of  the  superficial  veins.  If 
the  fiow  of  blood  be  obstructed,  little  knots  will  be  formed  in  the  congested  vessels, 
wJiich  indicate  the  position  and  action  of  the  valves.  The  simple  experiment  of  Harvey, 
already  referred  to,  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  action  of  the  valves.  When  the 
vein  is  thus  congested  and  knotted,  if  the  finger  be  pressed  along  the  vessel  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  blood-current,  a  portion  situated  between  two  valves  may  be  emptied  of  blood ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  empty  any  portion  of  tlie  vessel  by  pressing  the  blood  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  On  slitting  open  a  vein,  we  observe  the  shape,  attachment,  and  extreme 
delicacy  of  structure  of  the  valves.  When  the  vessel  is  empty,  or  when  fluid  moves 
toward  the  heart,  they  are  closely  applied  to  the  walls ;  but  if  liquid  or  air  be  forced  in  the 
opposite  direction,  they  project  into  its  caliber,  and,  by  the  application  of  their  free  edges 
to  each  other,  effectually  prevent  any  backward  current.  Fabricius  noted  the  following 
peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  valves :  When  closed,  the  application  of  their  free 
edges  forms  a  line  which  runs  across  the  vessel ;  it  is  found  that,  in  successive  sets  of 
valves,  these  lines  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  if,  in  one  set,  this  line  have  a 
direction  from  before  backward,  in  the  sets  above  and  below  the  lines  run  from  side  to 
side. 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  general  proposition  that  the  veins  of  the  great 
cavities  are  not  provided  with  valves.  Valves  are  found  in  the  portal  system  of  some  of 
the  inferior  animals,  as  the  horse.  They  do  not  exist,  however,  in  this  situation  in  the 
human  subject.  Generally,  in  following  out  the  branches  of  the  inferior  vena  cata,  no 
valves '  are  found  until  we  come  to  the  crural  vein ;  but  occasionally  there  is  a  double 
valve  at  the  origin  of  the  external  iliac.  In  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  there  exists 
constantly  a  single  valvular  fold  in  the  vena  cava  at  the  openings  of  the  hepatic,  and  one 
at  the  opening  of  the  renal  vein.  This  is  not  constant  in  the  human  subject.  Valves 
are  found  in  the  spermatic,  but  not  in  the  ovarian  veins.  A  single  valvular  fold  has 
been  described  at  the  opening  of  the  right  spermatic  into  the  vena  cava.  There  are 
two  valves  in  the  azygos  vein  near  its  opening  into  the  superior  vena  cava.  There 
is  a  single  valve  at  the  orifice  of  the  coronary  vein.  There  are  no  valves  at  the 
openings  of  the  brachio-cephalic  into  the  superior  vena  cava ;  but  there  is  a  strong  double 
valve  at  the  point  where  the  internal  jugular  opens  into  the  brachio-cephalic.  Between 
this  point  and  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  the  vessels  are  entirely  deprived  of  valves, 
except  in  very  rare  instances,  when  one  or  two  are  found  in  the  course  of  the  jugular. 

In  addition  to  the  double,  or  more  rarely  triple  valves  which  have  just  been  described, 
there  is  another  variety,  found  in  certain  parts,  at  the  point  where  a  tributary  vein  opens 
into  a  main  trunk.  Tliis  consists  of  a  single  fold,  which  is  attached  to  the  smaller  vessel 
but  projects  into  the  larger.  Its  action  is  to  prevent  regurgitation,  by  the  same  mech- 
anism as  that  by  which  the  ileo-cfecal  valve  prevents  the  passage  of  matters  from  the 
large  into  the  small  intestine.    These  valves  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  first  variety. 

The  veins  form  a  system  which  is  adapted  to  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart  in  a 
comparatively  slow  and  unequal  current.  Distention  of  certain  portions  is  provided  for ; 
and  the  vessels  are  so  protected  with  valves,  that  whatever  influences  the  current  must 
favor  its  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  heart. 

Course  of  tJie  Blood  in  the  Veins,— -Th^  experiments  of  Hales  and  Sharpey,  showing 
that  defibrinated  blood  can  be  made  to  pass  from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries  and  out 
at  the  veins  by  a  pressure  less  than  that  which  exists  in  the  arterial  system,  and  the 
observations  of  Magendie  upon  the  circulation  in  the  leg  pf  a  living  dog,  showing  that 
ligation  of  the  artery  arrests  the  flow  in  the  vein,  points  which  have  already  been  fully 
discussed  in  treating  of  the  causes  of  the  capillary  circulation,  have  established,  beyond 
question,  the  fact  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  left  ventricle  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  venous  circulation.  The  heart  must  be  regarded  as  the  prime  cause  of  all  movement 
in  these  vessels.  Regarding  this  as  definitely  ascertained,  there  remain  to  consider,  in 
the  study  of  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  the  character  of  tlie  current,  the  influence 
of  the  vessels  themselves,  the  question  of  the  existence  of  forces  which  may  assist 
the  nis  a  tergo  from  the  heart,  and  circumstances  which  may  interfere  wit^  the  flow  of 
blood. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  normal  circulation,  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  is  continuous.    The 
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intermittent  impnlfle  of  the  heart,  which  progreseively  diminishes  as  we  recede  from  this 
organ  bat  is  still  felt  even  in  the  smallest  arteries,  is  lost,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  capil- 
laries. Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  blood  moves  in  a  constant  corrent ;  and,  as  the  press- 
nre  in  the  arteries  is  continually  supplying  fresh  blood,  that  which  has  circulated  in  the 
capillaries  is  forced  into  the  venous  radicles  in  a  steady  stream.  As  the  supply  to  the 
capillaries  of  different  parts  is  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  small  arteries,  and  as  this 
supply  is  subject  to  great  variations,  there  must  necessarily  be  corresponding  variations 
in  the  current  in  the  veins  and  in  the  quantity  of  blood  which  these  vessels  receive.  As  we 
should  anticipate,  then,  the  venous  circulation  is  subject  to  very  great  variations  arising 
from  irregularity  in  the  supply  of  blood,  aside  from  any  action  of  the  vessels  themselves 
or  any  external  disturbing  influences.  Great  variations  in  the  venous  current  are  observed 
in  the  veins  which  collect  the  blood  from  the  intestinal  canal.  During  the  intervals  of 
digestion,  these  vessels  carry  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood ;  but,  during  diges- 
tion, they  are  laden  with  tiie  fluids  received  by  absorption,  and  the  quantity  is  largely 
increased. 

It  often  happens  that  a  vein  becomes  obstructed  from  some  cause  which  is  entirely 
physiological,  as  the  action  of  muscles.  The  immense  number  of  veins,  as  compared  with 
the  arteries,  and  their  free  communications  with  each  other,  provide  that  the  current, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  simply  diverted,  passing  to  the  heart  by  another  channel. 
When  any  part  of  the  venous  system  is  distended,  the  vessels  react  on  the  blood  and  exert 
a  certain  influence  on  the  current,  always  pressing  it  toward  the  heart,  for  the  valves 
oppose  a  flow  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  intermittent  action  of  the  heart,  which  pervades  the  whole  arterial  system,  is 
generally  absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries;  but, 
when  the  arterioles  of  any  part  are  very  much  relaxed,  the  impulse  of  the  central  organ 
may  extend  to  the  veins.  Bernard  has  shown  this  in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  his 
well-known  experiments  on  the  circulation  in  the  glands.  When  the  glands  are  pouring 
out  their  secretions,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they  receive  is  very  much  increased.  It 
is  then  furnished  to  supply  material  for  the  secretion,  and  not  exclusively  for  nutrition. 
If  the  vein  be  opened  at  such  a  time,  it  is  found  that  the  blood  has  not  lost  its  arterial 
character,  that  the  quantity  which  escapes  is  increased,  and  that  the  flow  is  in  an  inter- 
mittent jet,  as  from  a  divided  artery.  This  is  due  to  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  arteri- 
oles of  the  part,  and  the  phenomenon  thus  observed  constitutes  the  true  venous  pulse. 
What  thus  occurs  in  a  restricted  portion  of  the  circulatory  system  may  take  place  in  all 
the  veins,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree.  Physicians  have  frequently  noticed,  after  the 
blood  has  been  flowing  for  some  time  in  the  operation  of  venesection,  that  the  color 
changes  from  black  to  red,  and  the  stream  becomes  intermittent,  often  leading  the 
operator  to  fear  that  he  has  pricked  the  artery.  In  all  probability,  this  is  due  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  arterioles  as  one  of  the  effects  of  abstraction  of  blood,  producing 
the  same  condition  that  has  been  noted  in  some  of  the  glands  during  their  functional 
activity.  The  hypothesis  that  it  is  due  to  an  impulse  from  the  adjacent  artery  is  not  ad- 
missible. Except  in  the  veins  near  the  heart,  any  pulsation  which  occurs  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  force  of  the  heart,  transmitted  with  unusual  facility  through  the  capillary 
system.  A  nearly  uniform  current,  however,  is  the  rule,  and  a  marked  pulsation,  the 
rare  exception. 

Prastire  of  Blood  in  the  Veins. — The  pressure  in  the  veins  is  always  much  less  than 
in  the  arteries.  It  is  exceedingly  variable  in  different  parts  of  the  venous  system  and  in 
the  same  part  at  different  times.  As  a  rule,  it  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  arterial  pressure. 
Whatever  favors  the  passage  of  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries  has  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  arterial  pressure,  and,  as  it  increases  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes 
into  the  veins,  must  increase  the  venous  pressure.  The  great  capacity  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem, its  numerous  anastomoses,  the  presence  of  valves  which  may  shut  off  a  portion  from 
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the  rest,  are  circnmstances  which  involve  great  variations  in  pressure  in  different  vessek 
It  has  been  ascertained  that,  as  a  rule,  the  pressure  is  diminished  as  we  pass  from  the 
periphery  toward  the  heart.  In  an  observation  on  the  calf,  Volkmann  found  that,  with  a 
pressure  of  about  6*5  inches  of  mercury  in  the  carotid,  the  pressure  in  the  metatarsal  vein 
was  I'l  inch,  and  but  0*36  in  the  jugular.  Muscular  effort  has  a  marked  influence  on  the 
force  of  the  circulation  in  certain  veins  and  produces  an  elevation  in  the  pressure.  As 
the  reduced  pressure  in  the  veins  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  great  relative  capacity  of 
the  venous  system  and  the  free  communications  between  the  vessels,  it  would  seem  tiiat, 
if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  veins  in  a  part  and  force  all  the  blood  to 
pass  to  the  heart  by  a  single  vessel  corresponding  to  the  artery,  the  pressure  in  this  vessel 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Poiseuille  has  shown  this  to  be  the  fact  by  the  experiment 
of  ligating  all  the  veins  coming  from  a  part,  except  one  which  had  the  volume  of  the 
artery  by  which  the  blood  was  supplied,  forcing  all  the  blood  to  return  by  this  single 
channel.  This  being  done,  he  found  the  pressure  in  the  vein  immensely  increased,  becom- 
ing nearly  equal  to  that  in  the  artery. 

Rapidity  of  the  Venous  Circulation. — It  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  definite  rate  as 
representing  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the  veins.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  various 
circumstances  are  capable  of  increasing  very  considerably  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  in  cer- 
tain veins,  and  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  current  in  some  parts  of  the  venous 
system  is  very  much  retarded.  Undoubtedly,  the  general  movement  of  blood  in  the  veins 
is  very  much  slower  than  in  the  arteries,  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  blood  is  greater. 
If  it  be  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  veins  is  double  that  contained  in  the 
arteries,  the  general  average  of  the  current  would  be  diminished  one-half.  As  we  near 
the  heart,  however,  the  flow  becomes  more  uniform  and  progressively  increases  in  rapidity. 

As  the  effect  of  the  hearths  action  upon  the  venous  circulation  is  subject  to  so  many 
modifying  influences  through  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  and  as  there  are  other 
forces  influencing  the  current,  which  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  their  action,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  estimates  of  the  general  rapidity  of  the  venous  circulation  or  the 
variations  in  different  vessels  would  be  founded  on  mere  speculations. 

Causes  of  tJie  Venous  Circulation, 

In  the  veins,  the  blood  is  farthest  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  contractions  of 
the  left  ventricle ;  and,  although  these  are  felt,  there  are  many  other  causes  which  com- 
bine to  carry  on  the  circulation,  and  many  influences  by  which  it  is  retarded  or  ob- 
structed. 

The  great  and  uniform  force  which  operates  on  the  circulation  in  these  vessels  is  the 
vis  a  tergo.  We  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the  entire  adequacy  of  the  arterial  pressure, 
propagated  through  the  capillaries,  to  account  for  the  movement  of  blood  in  the  veins, 
provided  there  be  no  great  obstacles  to  the  current.  There  are  no  facts  which  lead  us  to 
doubt  the  operation  of  this  force  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  venous  circulation  ;  and  the 
only  question  which  arises  is  whether  there  be  any  force  exerted  in  the  capillaries  them- 
selves which  is  superadded  to  the  force  of  the  heart.  In  discussing  the  capillary  circu- 
lation, we  stated  that  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  distinct  *'  capillary 
power"  influencing  the  movement  of  blood  in  these  vessels;  and  consequently  the 
vis  a  tergo  operating  on  the  circulation  in  the  veins  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  other  forces  which  concur  to  produce  movement  of  blood  in  the  veins  are  tlie 
following : 

1.  Muscular  action,  by  which  many  of  the  veins  are  at  times  compressed,  thus  forcing 
the  blood  toward  the  heart,  regurgitation  being  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  valves. 

2.  A  suction  force  exerted  by  the  action  of  the  thorax  in  respiration,  operating, 
however,  only  on  the  vems  in  the  iomiediate  neighborhood  of  the  chest. 
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8.  A  possible  inflaence  from  contraction  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  themselves. 
This  is  marked  in  the  veins  near  the  heart  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals. 

4.  The  force  of  gravity,  which  operates  only  on  vessels  which  carry  blood  from  above 
downward  to  the  heart,  and  a  slight  suction  force  which  may  be  exerted  npon  the  blood 
in  a  small  vein  as  it  passes  into  a  larger  vessel  in  which  the  current  is  more  rapid. 

The  obstacles  to  the  venoas  circulation  are :  Pressure  sufScient  to  obliterate  the  cali- 
ber of  a  vessel,  when,  from  the  free  communications  with  other  vessels,  the  current  is 
simply  diverted  into  another  channel ;  the  expulsive  efforts  of  respiration ;  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  and  the  force  of  gravity,  which  operates,  in  the 
erect  posture,  on  the  current  in  all  excepting  the  veins  of  the  head,  neck,  and  in  parts 
of  the  trunk  above  the  heart. 

Influence  of  Muscular  Oontraetion. — ^That  the  action  of  muscles  has  considerable  in- 
flaence on  the  current  of  blood  in  the  veins  situated  between  them  and  in  their  sub- 
stance, has  long  been  recognized.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  operation  of  venesection, 
when  it  is  well  known  that  the  jet  from  the  vein  may  be  very  much  increased  in  force 
by  contraction  of  the  muscles  below  the  opening.  This  action  is  so  marked,  that  the 
parts  of  the  venous  system  which  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  muscles  have  been 
compared  by  Ghassaignao  to  a  sponge  full  of  liquid,  vigorously  pressed  by  the  hand.  It 
most  always  be  remembered,  however,  that,  although  the  muscles  are  capable  of  acting 
on  the  blood  contained  in  veins  in  their  substance  with  great  vigor,  the  heart  is  fully 
competent  to  carry  on  the  venous  circulation  without  their  aid ;  a  fact  which  is  exempli- 
fied in  a  striking  manner  in  the  venous  circulation  in  paralyzed  parts. 

It  has  been  shown  by  actual  observations  with  the  hoBmadynamometer,  that  muscular 
action  is  capable  of  immensely  increasing  the  pressure  in  certain  veins.  The  first  defi- 
nite experiments  on  this  subject  were  made  by  Magendie,  who  showed  a  pressure  of  over 
two  inches  of  mercury  produced  by  a  general  muscular  contraction,  on  the  passage  of  a 
galvanic  current  from  a  needle  plunged  into  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  marrow  to 
one  fixed  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  The  experiments  of  Bernard  have  shown  this 
more  accurately.  This  physiologist  found  that  the  pressure  in  the  jugular  of  a 'horse, 
in  repose,  was  1*4  inch ;  but  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  raising  the  head  increased  it  to 
a  little  more  than  five  inches,  or  nearly  four  times.  These  observations  show  at  once 
the  great  variations  in  the  current  and  the  important  influence  of  muscular  contraction 
on  the  venous  circulation. 

In  order  that  contractions  of  muscles  shall  assist  the  venous  circulation,  two  things 
are  necessary : 

1.  The  contraction  must  be  intermittent.  This  is  always  the  case  in  the  voluntary 
mosoles.  It  is  a  view  entertained  by  many  that  each  muscular  fibre  relaxes  immediately 
after  its  contraction,  which  is  instantaneous,  and  that  a  certain  period  of  repose  is  neces- 
sary before  it  can  contract  again.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  well  known  that  all 
active  muscular  contraction,  as  distinguished  from  the  efibrts  necessary  to  maintain  the 
body  in  certain  ordinary  positions,  is  intermittent  and  not  very  prolonged.  Thus  the 
veins,  which  are  partly  emptied  by  the  compression,  are  filled  again  during  the  repose  of 
the  mnscle. 

2.  There  should  be  no  possibility  of  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  blood.  This  con- 
dition is  fulfilled  by  the  action  of  the  valves.  Anatomical  researches  have  shown  that 
these  valves  are  most  abundant  in  veins  situated  in  the  substance  of  or  between  the  mus- 
cles, and  that  they  do  not  exist  in  the  veins  of  the  cavities,  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  compression.  It  is  thus  that  the  blood  is  prevented  from  passing  back- 
ward toward  the  capillary  system ;  and,  when  the  caliber  of  a  vein  is  reduced  by  com- 
pression, part  of  its  contents  must  be  forced  toward  the  heart.  This  action  of  the  valves 
constitutes  their  most  important  function. 

Milne-Edwards  alludes  to  an  important  physiological  bearing  of  the  acceleration  of 
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the  Tenons  cironlation  by  contractions  of  mosoles  on  their  nutrition.  It  is  apparently 
necessary  that  the  supply  of  blood  should  be  increased  in  a  mnscle,  in  proportion  to  and 
daring  its  activity ;  for  at  that  time  its  disassimilation  is  undoubtedly  angmented,  and 
there  is  an  increased  demand  on  the  blood  to  snpply  the  waste.  It  is  apparently  a  pro- 
vision of  Nature  that  the  activity  of  a  muscle,  facilitating  the  passage  of  blood  in  its 
veins  and  consequently  its  flow  from  the  capillaries,  induces  an  increased  supply  of  the 
nutrient  fluid.  As  the  development  of  tissues  is  generally  in  proportion  to  tiieir  vasca- 
larity,  this  may  account  for  the  increase  in  the  development  of  muscles  which  is  the  al- 
most invariable  result  of  exercise. 

Force  of  Aipiration  from  the  Thorax. — During  the  act  of  inspiration,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thorax,  by  depression  of  the  diaphragm  and  elevation  of  the  ribs,  affects 
the  movements  of  fluids  in  all  the  tubes  in  its  vicinity.  The  air  rushes  in  by  the  trachea 
and  expands  the  lungs,  so  that  they  follow  the  movements  of  the  thoracic  walls.  The 
flow  of  blood  into  the  great  arteries  is  somewhat  retarded,  as  is  indicated  by  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  arterial  pressure ;  and,  finally,  the  blood  in  the  great  veins  passes  to  the 
heart  with  greater  facility  and  in  increased  quantity.  This  last-mentioned  phenomenon 
can  be  readily  observed,  when  the  veins  are  prominent,  in  profound  or  violent  inspira- 
tion. The  veins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  are  then  seen  to  empty  themselves  of 
blood  during  inspiration,  and  they  become  distended  daring  expiration,  producing  a  sort  of 
pulsation  which  is  synchronous  with  respiration.  This  can  always  be  observed  after  ex- 
posure of  the  jugular  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  in  an  inferior  animal.  After  this 
operation,  if  we  cause  the  animal  to  make  violent  respiratory  efforts,  the  vein  will  be 
almost  emptied  and  collapsed  with  inspiration  and  turgid  with  expiration.  The  move- 
ments of  the  veins  near  the  thorax  have  long  been  observed  and  have  been  described 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  Direct  observations  on  the  jugulars  show  conclusively  that  tiie 
influence  of  inspiration  cannot  be  felt  much  beyond  these  vessels.  They  are  seen  to 
collapse  with  each  inspiratory  act,  a  condition  which  limits  this  influence  to  the  veins 
near  the  heart  The  flaccidity  of  the  walls  of  the  veins  will  not  permit  the  extended 
action  of  any  suction  force.  If  a  portion  of  a  vein  removed  from  the  body  be  attached 
to  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe  and  we  attempt  to  draw  a  liquid  through  it,  although  the  suc- 
tion force  be  applied  very  gently,  when  the  vessel  has  any  considerable  length  its  walls 
will  be  drawn  together.  In  the  circalation,  the  veins  are  moderately  distended  with 
blood  by  the  vis  a  tergo^  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  supported  by  connections  with 
surrounding  tissues,  so  that  the  force  of  aspiration  is  felt  farther  than  in  any  exx)eriment 
on  vessels  removed  from  the  body.  The  blood,  as  it  approaches  the  thorax,  impelled  by 
other  forces,  is  considerably  accelerated  in  its  flow ;  but  it  is  seen  by  direct  observation, 
that  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  that  very  near  the  chest,  ordinary  aspiration  has  no  in- 
fluence, and  violent  efforts  rather  retard  than  favor  the  venous  current. 

In  the  liver,  the  influence  of  inspiration  becomes  a  very  important  element  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  circulation.  This  organ  presents  a  vascular  arrangement  which  is 
exceptional.  The  blood,  distributed  by  the  arteries  in  a  capillary  plexus  in  the  mucons 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the  spleen,  instead  of  being  returned  directly 
to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  is  collected  into  the  portal  vein,  carried  to  the  liver,  and  is  tliere 
distributed  in  a  second  set  of  capillary  vessels.  It  is  then  collected  in  the  hepatic  veins 
and  carried  by  the  vena  cava  to  the  heart.  This  double  capillary  plexus  between  the 
left  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  has  been  cited  as  an  argument  against  the  fact  that  the 
left  ventricle  is  capable  of  sending  the  blood  through  the  entire  circuit  of  the  vascular 
system.  The  three  hepatic  veins  open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  near  tiie  point  where 
it  passes  the  diaphragm,  where  the  force  of  aspiration  from  the  thorax  would  materially 
assist  the  current  of  blood.  On  following  these  vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  it 
is  found  that  their  walls  are  so  firmly  adherent  to  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  that,  when  cut 
across,  they  remain  patulous;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  remain  open  under  all  con- 
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ditdons.  The  tiharax  can  therefore  exert  a  powerful  infiaence  upon  the  hepatic  cir- 
oolation ;  for  it  is  only  the  flacciditjr  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  which  prevents  this 
influence  from  operating  throughout  the  entire  venous  system.  Although  this  must  be  a 
very  important  dement  in  the  production  of  the  circulation  in  the  liver,  the  fact  that  the 
blood  circulates  in  this  organ  in  the  foBtus  before  any  movements  of  the  thorax  take 
place  shows  that  it  is  not  absolutely  essential.  All  the  influences  which  we  have  thus 
far  considered  are  merely  supplementary  to  the  action  of  the  great  central  organ  of  the 
circulation. 

A  farther  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  suction  force  of  inspiration  is  found  in  an 
accident  which  is  not  ii^equent  in  surgical  operations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
When  the  veins  in  this  situation  are  kept  open  by  a  tumor  or  by  induration  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  an  inspiratory  efibrt  has  occasionally  been  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  circulation,  an  accident  which  is  liable  to  lead  to  the  gravest  results.  This 
occurs  only  when  a  divided  vein  is  kept  patulous ;  and  the  accident  proves  both  the 
influence  of  inspiration  on  liquids  in  the  veins  near  the  chest  and  its  restriction  to  the 
vessels  in  this  particular  situation  by  the  flaccidity  of  their  walls. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  air  in  the  veins,  which  is  of  great  pathological  inter- 
est, does  not  belong  to  physiology.  The  blood  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  certain  quantity 
of  atmospheric  air ;  and  a  small  quantity,  very  gradually  introduced  into  a  vein,  can  be 
disposed  of  in  this  way.  When,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  suddenly  finds  its  way 
into  the  venous  system,  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  mortal  distress  and  almost 
immediately  falls  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  A  peculiar  whistling  sound  is  heard  when 
the  air  passes  in ;  and,  if  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  chest,  we  distinguish  the  labored 
efforts  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  a  loud  churning  sound.  On  opening  the  chest  after 
death,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  invariably  found  distended  with  air  and  blood, 
the  blood  being  frothy  and  florid.  Generally  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  nearly  or  quite 
empty. 

The  production  of  death  from  air  in  the  veins  is  purely  mechanical.  The  air,  finding 
its  way  to  the  right  ventricle,  is  mixed  with  the  blooiin  the  form  of  minute  bubbles  and 
is  carried  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Once  in  this  vessel,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  pass 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  death  by  suffocation  is  the  inevitable  result,  if 
the  quantity  of  air  be  large.  It  is  because  no  blood  can  pass  through  the  lungs,  that  the 
left  cavities  of  the  heart  are  usually  found  empty. 

Air  injected  into  the  arteries  produces  no  such  serious  effects  as  air  in  the  veins.  It 
is  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  certain  parts  and  in  the  course  of  time  is  absorbed  with- 
out producing  any  iiyury. 

Aside  from  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  contraction  of  muscles  and  the  force  of  as- 
piration from  the  thorax,  the  influences  which  assist  the  venous  circulation  are  very 
slight.  As  far  as  the  action  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  themselves  is  concerned,  their 
contraction,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  slow  and  gradual,  like  the  contraction  of  the 
arteries ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that,  in  the  general  venous  system,  this  should  operate  at 
all  on  the  blood-current,  beyond  the  simple  influence  of  the  reduction  of  the  caliber  of 
the  vessel.  There  is  a  slight  contraction  in  the  vensd  cave  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  heart,  which  is  very  much  more  extended  in  many  of  the  lower  vertebrate  ani- 
mals and  may  be  mentioned  as  having  an  influence,  very  insignificant  it  is  true,  on  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  great  veins. 

In  the  veins  which  pass  from  above  downward,  the  force  of  gravity  favors  the  flow 
of  blood.  This  is  seen  by  the  turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  face,  when 
the  head  is  kept  for  a  short  time  below  the  level  of  the  heart.  If  the  arm  be  elevated 
above  the  head,  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hand  will  be  much  reduced  in  size,  from  the 
greater  facUity  with  which  the  blood  passes  to  the  heart,  while  they  are  distended  when 
the  hand  is  allowed  to  hang  by  the  side  and  the  blood  has  to  mount  up  against  the  force 
of  gravity. 
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In  the  extreme  irregnlaritj  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  different  veins,  it 
must  frequently  happen  that  a  vessel  empties  its  blood  into  another  of  larger  .size,  in 
which  the  current  is  more  rapid.  In  such  an  instance,  as  a  physical  necessity,  the  more 
rapid  current  in  the  larger  vessel  exerts  a  certain  suction  force  on  the  fluid  in  the  vessel 
which  joins  with  it. 

Mtnction  of  the  Valves  of  the  Veins. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  at  the  present  day,  how  any  anatomist  could  have  accu- 
rately described  the  valves  of  the  veins  and  yet  have  been  ignorant  of  their  function ;  and 
the  fact  that  their  use  was  not  understood  before  the  description  of  the  circulation  by  Har- 
vey shows  the  greatness  of  this  as  a  discovery  and  the  shallow  character  of  any  pretence 
that  men  of  science  had  any  definite  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  before  his  time. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  blood,  it  is  evident  that  the  great 
function  of  the  valves  is  to  present  an  obstacle  to  the  reflux  of  blood  toward  the 
capillary  system ;  and  it  only  remains  to  study  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
brought  into  action. 

There  are  two  distinct  conditions  under  which  the  valves  of  the  veins  may  be  closed. 
One  of  them  is  the  arrest  of  circulation,  from  any  cause,  in  veins  in  which  the  blood  has 
to  mount  against  the  force  of  gravity ;  and  the  other,  compression  of  veins,  from  any 
cause  (generally  from  muscular  contraction)  which  tends  to  force  the  blood  from  the 
vessels  compressed  into  others,  when  the  valves  offer  an  obstruction  to  a  flow  toward  the 
capillaries  and  necessitate  a  current  in  the  direction  of  the  heart.  In  the  first  of  these 
conditions,  the  valves  are  antagonistic  to  the  force  of  gravity,  and,  when  the  csliber  of 
any  vessel  is  temporarily  obliterated,  they  aid  in  directing  the  current  into  anastomotic 
vessels.  It  is  but  rarely,  however,  that  they  act  thus  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  grav- 
ity ;  and  it  is  only  when  many  of  the  veins  of  a  part  are  simultaneously  compressed  that 
they  aid  in  diverting  the  current.  When  a  single  vein  is  obstructed,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  valves  are  necessary  to  divert  the  current  into  other  vessels,  for  this  would  take 
place  in  obedience  to  the  vis  a  Urg^  ;  but  when  many  veins  are  obstructed  in  a  depend- 
ent part,  and  the  avenues  to  the  heart  become  insufficient,  the  numerous  valves  divide 
the  columns  of  blood,  so  that  the  pressure  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the  extent 
of  the  vessels.  For,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  strength  of  the  walls  diminishes  'as 
we  pass  from  the  larger  veins  to  the  periphery,  and  the  smallest  vessels,  which,  were 
it  not  for  the  valves,  would  be  subjected  to  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure,  are  least 
calculated  to  bear  distention.  This  is  but  an  occasional  function  which  the  valves  are 
called  upon  to  perform ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  influence  is  only  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  entire  column  of  blood,  in  vessels  thus  obstructed,  from  operating  on  the 
smallest  veins  and  the  capillaries.  It  cannot  make  the  labor  of  the  heart,  when  the 
blood  is  agcdn  put  in  motion,  any  less  than  if  the  column  were  undivided,  as  this  organ 
must  have  sufficient  power  to  open  successively  each  set  of  valves,  when,  of  course, 
they  cease  to  have  any  influence  whatsoever. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  intermittent  compression  of  the  veins  that  the  valves 
have  their  principal  and  almost-constant  function.  Their  situation  alone  would  lead  to 
this  supposition.  They  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  throughout  the  muscular  system, 
having  been  demonstrated  by  Sappey  in  the  smallest  venules ;  they  are  also  found  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  certainly  do  not  operate  against  the  force  of  gravity ; 
while  they  do  not  exist  in  the  cavities,  where  the  venous  trunks  are  not  subject  to  com- 
pression. It  has  already  been  made  sufficiently  evident  that  the  action  of  muscles  sec- 
onds most  powerfully  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  The  vis  a  tergo  from  the  heart  is, 
doubtless,  generally  sufficient  to  turn  this  influence  of  muscular  compression  from  the 
capillary  system,  and  the  valves  of  the  veins  are  open ;  but  they  stand  ready,  neverthe- 
less, to  oppose  any  tendency  to  regurgitation. 

In  the  action  of  muscles,  the  skin  is  frequently  stretched  over  the  part,  and  the  cuta- 
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neons  veins  are  somewhat  compressed.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  hand,  bj  letting  it  hang 
\>j  the  side  nntil  the  veins  become  somewhat  swollen,  and  then  contracting  the  muscles, 
when  the  skin  will  become  tense  and  the  veins  are  very  much  less  prominent  Here  the 
valves  have  an  important  action.  The  compression  of  the  veins  is  much  greater  in  the 
substance  of  and  between  the  muscles  than  in  the  skin ;  but  the  blood  is  forced  from  the 
muscles  into  the  skin,  and  the  valves  act  to  prevent  it  from  taking  a  retrograde  course. 
The  fact  that  the  contraction  of  muscles  forces  blood  into  the  veins  of  the  skin  may  be 
seen  by  surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  with  a  moderately-tight  ligature, 
which  will  distend  the  cutaneous  veins  below.  K  we  now  contract  the  muscles  vigor- 
ously, the  veins  below  will  become  sensibly  more  distended  and  knotted ;  showing,  at 
once,  the  passage  of  blood  into  the  skin  and  the  action  of  the  valves. 

When  a  vein  is  distended  by  the  injection  of  air  or  a  liquid  forced  against  the  valves, 
it  is  observed  that,  at  the  point  where  the  convex  borders  of  the  valves  are  attached,  the 
vessel  is  not  dilated  as  much  as  at  other  parts.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  valves 
are  bordered  with  a  fibrous  ring  which  strengthens  the  vessel  and  prevents  distention 
at  that  point,  which  would  otherwise  separate  the  free  borders  of  the  valves  and  render 
them  insufficient. 

A  fall  consideration  of  the  venous  anastomoses  belongs  to  descriptive  anatomy. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  they  are  very  numerous  and  provide  for  a 
retnm  of  the  blood  to  the  heart  by  a  number  of  channels.  The  azygos  vein,  the  veins 
of  the  spinal  canal,  and  veins  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  connect  the  infe- 
rior with  the  superior  vena  cava.  Even  the  portal  vein  has  lately  been  shown  to  have 
its  conmmnications  with  the  general  venous  system.  Thus,  in  all  parts  of  the  organism, 
temporary  compression  of  a  vein  only  diverts  the  current  into  some  other  vessel,  and 
permanent  obliteration  of  a  vein  produces  enlargement  of  communicating  branches,  which 
soon  become  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  circulation. 

Conditions  which  impede  the  VenoiM  Circulation, 

Influence  of  Expiration, — ^The  influence  of  expiration  on  the  circulation  in  the  veins 
near  the  thorax  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  inspiration.  As  the  act  of  inspiration  has 
8  tendency  to  draw  the  blood  from  these  vessels  into  the  chest,  the  act  of  expiration 
assists  in  forcing  the  blood  out  from  the  vessels  of  the  thorax  and  opposes  a  flow  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  effect  of  prolonged  and  violent  expiratory  efforts  is  very 
marked)  being  followed  by  deep  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  face  and  neck  and  a  sense 
of  fulness  in  the  head,  which  may  become  very  distressing.  The  opposition  to  the  venous 
cnrrent  generally  extends  only  to  vessels  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  thorax,  or,  it 
may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  to  those  veins  in  which  the  flow  of  blood  is  assisted  by 
the  movements  of  inspiration ;  but,  while  the  inspiratory  influence  is  absolutely  confined 
to  a  very  restricted  circuit  of  vessels,  the  obstructive  influence  of  very  violent  and  pro- 
longed expiration  may  be  extended  very  much  farther,  as  is  seen  when  the  vessels  of  the 
neck,  face,  and  conjunctiva  become  congested  in  prolonged  vocal  efforts,  blowing,  etc. 
The  mechanism  of  this  is  not  what  we  might  at  first  be  led  to  suppose ;  namely,  a 
mere  reflux  from  the  large  trunks  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  Were  this  the  case,  it  would 
he  necessary  to  assume  an  insufficiency  of  certain  valves,  which  does  not  exist.  In 
extreme  congestion,  reflux  of  blood  may  take  place  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  external 
jugular,  for  this  vessel  has  but  two  valves,  which  are  not  competent  to  prevent  regurgi- 
tation ;  the  chief  cause  of  congestion,  however,  is  due,  not  to  regurgitation,  but  to  accumu- 
lation from  the  periphery  and  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  great  vessels. 

It  is  in  the  internal  jugular  that  the  influence  of  expiration  is  most  important,  both 
from  its  great  size  in  the  human  subject,  as  compared  with  the  other  vessels,  and  from 
the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the  parts  from  which  it  collects  the  blood.  At  the  open- 
ing of  this  vessel  into  the  innominate  vein,  is  a  pair  of  strong  and  perfect  valves,  which 
effectually  dose  the  orifice  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  regurgitation.    These  valves  have 
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attracted  much  attention  among  physiologists  since  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  has 
made  it  evident  how  important  they  may  be  in  protecting  the  brain  from  reflux  of 
blood.  When  the  act  of  expiration  arrests  the  onward  flow  in  the  veins  near  the  thorax, 
these  valves  are  closed  and  effectually  protect  the  brain  from  congestion  by  regurgita- 
tion. The  blood  accumulates  behind  the  valves,  but  ihe  free  communication  of  the  inter- 
nal jugular  with  the  other  veins  of  the  neck  relieves  the  brain  from  congestion,  unless 
the  effort  be  extraordinarily  violent  and  prolonged. 

The  above  remarks  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  expiration  are  applicable  to  vocal 
efforts,  violent  coughing  or  sneezing,  or  any  unusual  muscular  efforts,  such  as  straining,  in 
which  the  glottis  is  closed. 

Begurgitant  Venous  Pwfod.— In  the  inferior  animals,  like  the  dog,  if  the  external 
jugular  be  exposed,  a  distention  of  the  vessel  is  seen  to  accompany  each  expiratory  act 
This  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  human  subject,  when  respiration  is  exaggerated,  and 
has  been  called  improperly  the  venous  pulse.  There  is  no  sufficient  obstacle  to  the  regur- 
gitation of  blood  from  the  thorax  into  the  external  jugular,  and  distinct  pulsations,  syn- 
chronous with  the  movements  of  respiration,  may  be  produced  in  this  way. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  various  other  circumstances  which  may  impede  the  venous 
circulation.  Accidental  compression  may  temporarily  arrest  the  flow  in  any  particular 
vein.  When  the  whole  volume  of  blood  is  materially  increased,  as  after  a  full  meal  with 
copious  ingestion  of  liquids,  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  accumulates  chiefly  in  the 
venous  system  and  proportionately  diminishes  the  rapidity  of  the  venous  circulation. 

The  force  of  gravity  also  has  an  important  influence.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for  the 
blood  to  mount  from  below  upward  to  the  heart  than  to  flow  downward  from  the  bead 
and  neck.  The  action  of  this  is  seen  if  comparison  be  made  between  the  circulation  in 
the  arm  elevated  above  the  head  and  hanging  by  the  side.  In  the  one  case  the  veins  are 
readily  emptied  and  contain  but  little  blood,  and  in  the  other  the  circulation  is  more 
difficult  and  the  vessels  are  moderately  distended.  The  walls  of  the  veins  are  thickest 
and  the  valves  are  most  numerous  in  parts  of  the  body  which  are  habitually  dependent. 
The  influence  of  gravity  is  exemplified  in  the  production  of  varicose  veins  in  the  lower 
extremities.  This  disease  is  frequently  induced  by  occupations  which  require  constant 
standing ;  but  the  exercise  of  walking,  aiding  the  venous  circulation,  as  it  does,  by  the 
muscular  effort,  has  no  such  tendency. 

Cvreulation  in  the  Cranial  Ca/oity. — In  the  encephalic  cavity,  there  are  certain  pecu- 
lifirities  in  the  anatomy  of  some  of  the  vessels,  with  exceptional  conditions  of  the  blood 
as  regards  atmospheric  pressure,  which  have  been  considered  capable  of  essentially  modi- 
fying the  circulation.  In  the  adult,  the  cranium  is  a  closed,  air-tight  box,  containing  the 
incompressible  cerebral  substance,  and  blood ;  conditions  which  are  widely  different  from 
those  presented  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  On  this  account  some  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  consider  that  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid  in  the  brain  is  a  physical 
impossibility.  Pathological  facts  in  opposition  to  such  a  view  are  so  numerous  and  well 
established  that  the  question  does  not  now  demand  extended  discussion;  but  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  there  are  anatomical  peculiarities  in  these  parts,  the  effects  of  which 
on  the  circulation  present  important  and  interesting  points  for  study. 

In  the  brain,  the  venous  passages  which  correspond  to  the  great  veins  of  other  parts 
are  in  the  form  of  sinuses  between  the  folds  of  the  dura  mater  and  are  but  slightly 
dilatable.  In  the  perfectly-consolidated  adult  head,  the  blood  is  not  subjected  to 
atmospheric  pressure,  as  in  other  parts,  and  the  semisolids  and  liquids  which  com- 
pose the  encephalic  mass  cannot  increase  in  size  in  congestion  and  diminish  in  anae- 
mia. Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  the  fact  remains,  that  examinations  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  after  death  show  great  differences  in  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
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they  contain.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  is  displaced  to  make  room  for 
the  blood  in  congestion,  and  what  supplies  the  place  of  the  blood  in  anflsmia.  An 
anatomical  peooliaritj,  which  has  not  yet  been  considered,  offers  an  explanation  of 
these  phenomena.  Magendie  has  shown,  by  observations  on  living  animals,  confirmed 
by  dissections  of  the  human  body,  that  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  there  exists  a  liquid,  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  which  is  capable 
of  passing  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  to  the  spinal  canal  and  communicates  with  the 
fluid  in  the  ventricles.  This  he  has  conclusively  demonstrated  to  be  situated,  not 
between  the  layers  of  the  arachnoid,  as  was  supposed  by  Bichat,  but  between  the  inner 
layer  of  this  membrane  and  the  pia  mater.  The  communication  between  the  cranial 
cavity  and  the  spinal  canal  is  very  free.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  exposing  the  dura 
mater  of  the  brain  and  of  the  cord,  making  an  opening  in  the  membranes  of  the  cord  so 
as  to  allow  the  liquid  to  escape  (which  it  does  in  quite  a  forcible  jet),  when  pressure  on  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  not  only  accelerated  the  flow  but  pressed  out  a  quantity  of  the  liquid 
after  all  that  would  escape  spontaneously  had  been  evacuated.  It  is  easy  to  see  one  of 
the  physiological  uses  of  this  liquid.  When  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  arteries  leading 
to  the  brain  is  increased  or  when  there  is  an  obstacle  to  its  return  by  the  veins,  more  or 
less  congestion  takes  place,  and  the  blood  forces  the  liquid  from  the  cranial  into  the  spinal 
cavity ;  the  reverse  taking  place  when  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  diminished. 
The  functions  of  all  highly-organized  and  vascular  parts  seem  to  require  certain  varia- 
tions in  the  supply  of  blood ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  brain,  in  its 
varied  conditions  of  activity  and  repose,  is  any  exception  to  this  general  rule,  although 
the  physiological  conditions  of  its  vascularity  are  not  easily  studied. 

Physiologists,  even  before  the  time  of  Haller,  had  noticed  alternate  movements  of 
expansion  and  contraction  in  the  brain,  connected  with  the  acts  of  respiration.  This  is 
observed  in  children  before  the  fontanels  are  closed,  and  in  the  adult  when  the  brain  is 
exposed  by  an  iigury  or  a  surgical  operation.  The  movements  are,  an  expansion  with  the 
act  of  expiration,  which,  in  violent  efforts,  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  produce 
protrusion,  and  contraction  with  inspiration.  Magendie  also  studied  these  movements, 
which  he  explained  in  the  following  way :  With  the  act  of  expiration,  the  flow  of  blood 
in  the  arteries  is  favored,  and  the  current  in  the  veins  is  retarded.  If  the  effort  be 
violent,  the  valve  at  the  opetiing  of  the  internal  jugular  may  be  closed.  This  act  would 
produce  an  expansion  of  the  brain,  not  from  reflux  by  the  veins,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  flow  into  the  chest  is  impeded,  and  the  blood,  while  passing  in  more  freely  by  the 
arteries,  is  momentarily  confined.  With  inspiration,  the  flow  into  the  thorax  is  mate- 
rially aided,  and  the  brain  is  in  some  degree  relieved  of  this  expanding  force. 

Robin,  His,  and  others  have  noted  a  peculiarity  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  pia  mater,  which  is  curious,  but  the  physiological  significance  of  which  is 
not  yet  apparent.  These  vessels  are  surrounded  by  a  thin,  amorphous  sheath,  which  has 
a  diameter  of  from  ^jhv  ^^  liz  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  greater  than  that  of  the  vessel  itself.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  blood-vessel  is  a  transparent  liquid.  This  structure,  which  has  been 
observed  in  no  other  part  of  the  circulatory  system,  is  regarded  by  Robin  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lymphatics  of  the  nervous  centres.  What  effect  this  disposition  of 
the  vessels  may  have  upon  the  facility  with  which  they  may  become  dilated  or  contracted, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Circulation  in  Erectile  Tissues, — In  the  organs  of  generation  of  both  sexes,  there 
exists  a  tissue  which  is  subject  to  great  increase  in  volume  and  rigidity  when  in  a  state 
of  what  is  called  erection.  The  parts  in  which  the  erectile  tissue  exists  are,  in  the  male, 
the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  the  corpora  spongiosa,  with  the  glans  penis ;  and,  in 
the  female,  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  clitoris,  the  gland  of  the  clitoris,  and  the  bulb 
of  the  vestibule.  In  addition,  Rouget  has  lately  demonstrated  the  presence  of  a  struct- 
ure analogous  to  erectile  tissue  in  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  in  a  bulb  annexed  to  the 
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ovarj  of  the  haman  female.  He  has  shown  bj  iojeotions  that  the  ntems  is  capable  of 
erection  like  the  penis.  In  some  other  parts,  snch  as  the  nipple  and  the  mncous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina,  which  are  sometimes  described  as  erectile,  the  peculiar  vascular 
arrangement  which  is  characteristic  of  true  erectile  tissues  is  not  found.  In  the  nipple, 
the  hardness  which  follows  gentle  stimulation  is  simplj  the  result  of  contraction  of  the 
smooth  muscular  fibres  with  which  this  part  is  largely  supplied,  and  it  is  analogous  to  the 
elevation  of  the  follicles  of  the  skin  from  the  same  cause,  in  what  is  called  goose-flesh. 
In  the  vagina,  congestion  may  occur,  as  in  other  mucous  membranes,  but  there  is  no 
proper  erection. 

The  vascular  arrangement  in  erectile  organs,  of  which  the  penis  may  be  taken  as  the 
type,  is  peculiar  to  them  and  is  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  circulatory  system. 
Taking  the  penis  as  an  example,  the  arteries,  which  have  an  unusually-thick  muscular 
coat,  after  they  have  entered  the  organ,  do  not  simply  branch  and  divide  dichotomously, 
as  in  most  other  parts,  but  send  off  large  numbers  of  arborescent  branches,  which  imme- 
diately become  tortuous  and  are  distributed  in  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies  in  nu- 
merous anastomosing  vessels,  with  but  a  single  thin,  homogeneous  coat,  like  the  true 
capillaries.  These  vessels  are  larger,  even,  than  the  arterioles  which  supply  them  with 
blood,  some  having  a  diameter  of  from  ^  to  ^V  ^^  ^^  inch.  The  cavernous  bodies  have 
an  external  investment  of  strong  fibrous  tissue  of  considerable  elasticity,  which  sends 
bands,  or  trabeculsd,  into  the  interior,  by  which  it  is  divided  up  into  cells.  The  trabecul® 
are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with  a  large  number  of  smooth  muscular  fibres. 
These  cells  lodge  the  blood-vessels,  which  ramify  in  the  tortuous  manner  already  indicated 
and  finally  terminate  in  the  veins.  The  anatomy  of  the  corpora  spongiosa  is  essentially 
the  same,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  fibrous  envelope  and  thetrabeculaa  are  more 
delicate  and  the  cells  are  of  smaller  size. 

Without  going  fully  into  the  mechanism  of  erection,  which  comes  more  properly 
under  the  head  of  generation,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that,  during  sexual 
excitement,  or  when  erection  occurs  from  any  cause,  the  thick  muscular  walls  of  the 
arteries  of  supply  relax  and  allow  the  arterial  pressure  to  distend  the  capacious  vessels 
lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies.  This  produces  the  characteristic 
change  in  the  volume  and  position  of  the  organ.  It  is  evident  that  erection  depends  upon 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  not  Simply  a  congestion,  such  as 
could  occur  in  any  vascular  part.  During  erection,  there  is  not  a  stasis  of  blood ;  but, 
if  it  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  the  quantity  which  passes  out  of  the  part  by  the 
veins  mast  be  equal  to  that  which  passes  in  by  the  arteries. 

Derivative  Circulation, — In  some  parts  of  the  circulatory  system,  there  exists  a  di- 
rect communication  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  so  that  all  the  blood  does  not 
necessarily  pass  through  the  minute  vessels  which  have  been  described  as  true  capilla- 
ries. This  peculiarity,  which  had  been  noted  by  Todd  and  Bowman,  Paget,  and  others, 
has  been  closely  studied  by  M.  Sucquet,  who  was  first  led  to  investigate  the  subject  by 
noticing  that  by  iigecting  a  very  small  quantity  of  fiuid,  entirely  insufficient  to  fill  all 
the  capillaries  of  a  member,  it  was  returned  by  certain  of  the  veins.  On  using  a  black, 
solidifiable  injection,  he  found  that  there  were  certain  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities and  the  head  which  became  colored  by  the  ii^jection,  while  other  ports  were 
not  penetrated.  Following  this  out  by  dissection,  he  showed  that,  in  the  upper  extrem- 
ity, the  skin  of  the  fingers  and  part  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  skin  over  the  ole- 
cranon are  provided  with  vessels  of  considerable  size,  which  allowed  the  fiuid  iigected  by 
the  axillary  artery  to  pass  directly  into  some  of  the  veins,  while  in  other  parts  the  veins 
were  entirely  empty.  Extending  his  researches  to  the  lower  extremity,  he  found  analo- 
gous communications  between  the  vessels  in  the  knee,  toes,  and  parts  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  He  also  found  communications  in  the  nose,  cheeks,  lips,  forehead,  and  ends  of  the 
ears,  parts  which  are  particularly  liable  to  changes  in  color  from  congestion  of  vessels. 
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It  18  evident  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  larger  qnantitj  of  blood  than  usual 
mtLj  pass  through  these  parts  without  necessarily  penetrating  the  true  capillaries  and 
tlios  exerting  a  modifying  influence  npon  nutrition.  The  changes  which  are  liable  to  oc- 
cur in  the  quantity  of  blood,  in  the  force  of  the  hearths  action,  etc.,  may  thus  take  place 
without  disturbing  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries,  a  provision  which  the  functions  of 
the  parts  would  seem  to  demand. 

Pulmonary  Circulation, — ^The  vascular  system  of  the  lungs  merits  the  name,  which 
is  frequently  applied  to  it,  of  the  lesser  circulation.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  acts 
simultaneously  with  the  left,  but  is  entirely  distinct  from  it,  and  its  muscular  walls  are 
very  much  less  powerful.  The  pulmonary  artery  has  thinner  and  more  distensible  coats 
than  the  aorta  and  distributes  its  blood  to  a  single  system  of  capillaries,  situated  very 
near  the  heart.  We  have  seen  that  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  provided  with 
valves  which  prevent  regurgitation  into  the  ventricle.  In  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  broken  up  into  capillaries,  most  of  them  just  large  enough  to 
allow  the  passage  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  a  single  row.  These  vessels  are  provided 
with  a  single  coat  and  form  a  very  close  net-work  surrounding  the  air-cells.  From  the 
capillaries  the  blood  is  collected  by  the  pulmonary  veins  and  conveyed  to  the  left  auri- 
cle. There  is  no  great  disparity  between  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  pulmonary  system 
as  regards  capacity.  The  pulmonary  veins  in  the  human  subject  are  not  provided  with 
valves. 

The  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs  does  not  meet  with  the  resistance  which 
is  presented  in  the  systemic  circulation.  This  fact  we  have  often  noticed  in  iiyecting 
defibrinated  blood  through  the  lungs  of  an  animal  just  killed.  We  have  also  observed 
that  an  ii\jection  passes  through  the  lungs  as  easily  when  they  are  collapsed  as  when  they 
are  inflated.  The  anatomy  of  the  circulatory  system  in  the  lungs  and  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  shows  that  the  blood  must  pass  through  these  organs  with  comparative  fa- 
cility. The  power  of  the  right  ventricle  is  evidently  less  than  half  that  of  the  left,  and 
the  pulmonary  artery  will  sustain  a  much  less  pressure  than  the  aorta. 

The  two  sides  of  the  heart  act  simultaneously ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  blood 
is  sent  by  the  left  ventricle  to  the  system  it  is  sent  by  the  right  ventricle  to  the  lungs. 
Some  physiologists  have  endeavored  to  measure  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  only  experiments  which  have  not  involved  opening  the  thoracic  cavity,  an 
operation  which  must  interfere  materially  with  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  as  it  does  with  the  general  arterial  pressure,  are  those  of  Chauveau  and  Faivre. 
These  observers  measured  the  pressure  by  connecting  a  cardiometer  with  a  trocar  intro- 
duced into  the  pulmonary  artery  of  a  living  horse  through  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
and  found  it  to  be  about  one-third  as  great  as  the  pressure  in  the  aorta ;  an  estimate 
which  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  comparative  power  of  the  two- ventricles,  as 
deduced  from  the  thickness  of  their  muscular  walls. 

Anatomy  teaches  us  that  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  have  exceedingly  delicate  walls ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  rupture  of  these  vessels  fVom  excessive  action  of  the  heart  would 
lead  to  grave  results.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  on  the  right  side  the  lungs  are  pro- 
tected by  an  insufSciency  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  which  does  not  exist  on  the 
left  side,  allowing  a  certain  degree  of  regurgitation  when  the  heart  is  acting  with  un- 
usual force,  and  thus  relieving,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pulmonary  system.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  King,  of  London,  and  is  called  the  safety-valve  function  of  the  right 
ventricle.  We  have  noticed,  in  the  heart  of  the  ox,  a  similar  difference  between  the 
aortic  and  the  pulmonic  semilunar  valves.  If  these  be  exposed  on  both  sideB  by  cutting 
away  portions  of  the  ventricles,  and  if  a  current  of  liquid  be  forced  against  them  through 
the  vessels,  the  aortic  valves  will  be  found  to  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  the  liquid, 
even  under  very  great  pressure,  while  the  pulmonic  valves  permit  regurgitation  under 
a  comparatively  inconsiderable  force.     A  little  reflection  will  make  it  evident  that, 
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when  the  heart  is  acting  with  nndae  vigor,  it  is  quite  as  important  to  relieve  the  Inngs 
by  a  certain  amount  of  regurgitation  from  the  pulmonary  artery  as  by  insufficiency  of 
the  tricuspid  valves.  This  insufficiency  is  important,  both  at  the  aurioulo* ventricular 
and  the  pulmonic  orifices,  in  protecting  the  delicate  structure  of  the  lungs  from  the  varia- 
tions in  force  to  which  the  action  of  both  ventricles  is  constantly  liable. 

On  microscopical  examination  of  the  circulation  in  the  lower  animals,  as  the  frog,  the 
movement  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  does  not  present  any  differences  from 
the  capillary  circulation  in  o^er  parts,  except  that  the  vessels  seem  more  crowded  with 
corpuscles  and  there  is  no  ^^  still  layer ''  next  their  walls. 

There  are  no  forces  of  any  importance  which  are  superadded  to  the  action  of  the 
right  ventricle  in  the  production  of  the  arterial,  capillary,  or  venous  circulation  in  the 
lungs ;  but  there  are  certain  conditions  which  may  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood  through 
these  parts.  We  have  already  noted  the  effect  of  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins  in 
blocking  up  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and  preventing  the  passage  of  blood.  It  is  a  view 
pretty  generally  entertained  that  in  asphyxia  the  non-aeration  of  the  blood  obstructs  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  We  have  already  considered  this  subject  rather  fully  in  treating 
of  the  general  effects  of  arrest  of  respiration  on  the  circulation.  The  celebrated  experi- 
ments of  Bichat  demonstrated  the  passage  of  black  blood  through  the  lungs  in  asphyxia 
and  its  presence  in  the  arterial  system.  The  experiments  of  Dalton  and  others  have 
shown  that,  in  this  condition,  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  occurs  first  in  the  sys- 
temic capillaries,  and  the  distention  is  propagated  backward  through  the  great  vessels 
and  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  to  the  right  side.  When  the  heart  is  exposed  in  a  living 
animal  and  artificial  respiration  is  kept  up,  temporary  arrest  of  the  respiration  produces 
engorgement  and  labored  action  of  both  ventricles.  There  are  no  observations  which  show 
that  increase  of  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  the  first  and  the  inmiediate  result 
of  asphyxia.  It  is  true  that,  after  death,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  engorged ;  but  it 
is  well  known,  from  observations  after  death  and  experiments  on  living  animals,  that  the 
tonic  contraction  of  the  arteries  is  competent  to  empty  the  blood  into  the  veins ;  and 
the  facts  just  stated  regarding  the  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonic  semilunar  valves  explain 
how  the  right  side  of  the  heart  may  become  engorged  as  the  result  of  obstruction  to  the 
blood-current  in  the  left  side.  Established  facts  seem  to  show  that  asphyxia  does  not 
primarily  affect  the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  that  it  is  possible  for  venous  blood  to 
pass  through  the  lungs  without  undergoing  arterialization. 

Circulation  in  the  Walls  of  the  Heart — The  fact  that  the  contractions  of  the  muscu- 
lar walls  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  blood  is  discharged  from  the  ventricles  into  the 
great  arteries,  necessarily  compress  the  vessels  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself 
would  lead  us  to  expect  certain  peculiarities  in  the  cardiac  circulation.  This  question  has 
been  lately  studied  by  Lannelongue,  who  has  arrived  at  the  following  results : 

During  the  ventricular  systole,  which  discharges  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  the  vessels 
in  the  substance  of  the  ventricles  are  nearly  empty,  and  the  vessels  in  the  auricular  walls 
are  filled.  During  the  auricular  systole,  the  auricular  vessels  are  empty  and  the  ventricu- 
lar vessels  are  filled.  We  can  readily  understand  this  when  we  reflect  that  the  vessels 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart  must  be  compressed  when  the  muscular  fibres  contract. 

General  Rapidity  of  the  Circulation, 

Several  questions  of  considerable  physiological  interest  arise  in  connection  with  the 
general  rapidity  of  the  circulation  : 

1.  It  would  be  interesting  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  length  of  time  is  occupied 
by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  entire  circuit  of  both  the  lesser  and  the  greater 
circulation. 

2.  What  is  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  entire  mass  of  blood  through  the 
heart? 
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8.  What  inflnence  has  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  on  the  general  rapidity 
of  the  circulation  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  the  one  which  has  been  most  satisfactorily  answered  by 
experiments  on  living  animals.  In  1827,  Hering,  a  German  physiologist,  performed  the 
experiment  of  iiyecting  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  living  animal  a  harmless  substance, 
which  could  be  easily  recognized  by  its  chemical  reactions,  and  noted  the  time  which 
elapsed  before  it  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  vein  of  the  opposite  side.  This 
gave  the  first  correct  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation ;  for,  although  the  older 
physiologists  had  studied  the  subject,  their  estimates  were  founded  on  calculations  which 
had  no  accurate  basis  and  gave  very  varied  results.  The  experiment  of  Hering  is  often 
roughly  performed  as  a  physiological  demonstration ;  and  we  have  thus  had  frequent  oc- 
casions to  verify,  in  a  general  way,  its  accuracy.  If,  for  example,  we  expose  both  jugu- 
lars in  a  dog,  inject  into  one  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  water,  and  draw 
a  specimen  of  blood  from  the  other  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible,  it  will  be  found 
that,  witliin  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  after  the  ii\jection,  the  salt  has  had  time  to  pass 
from  the  jugular  to  the  right  heart,  thence  to  the  lungs  and  left  heart,  and  thence 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  head  and  face  back  to  the  jugular  on  the  opposite  side. 
Its  presence  can  be  determined  by  the  distinct  blue  color  produced  on  the  addition  of 
the  perchloride  of  iron  to  the  serum,  if  the  specimen  be  allowed  to  stand,  or  a  clear  ex- 
tract of  the  blood  may  be  made  by  boiling  with  a  little  sulphate  of  soda  and  filtering, 
treating  the  colorless  liquid  thus  obtained  with  the  salt  of  iron.  In  making  the  test  of 
the  blood-extract  or  serum,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  before  the  perchloride  of 
iron  is  added  will  render  the  blue  reaction  much  more  prompt  and  distinct  if  the  ferro- 
cyanide be  present. 

The  experiments  of  Hering  were  evidently  conducted  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 
He  drew  the  blood  at  intervals  of  five  seconds  after  the  commencement  of  the  injection, 
and  thus,  by  repeated  observations,  ascertained  pretty  nearly  the  rapidity  of  a  circuit  of 
blood  in  the  animals  on  which  he  experimented.  Others  have  taken  up  these  investiga- 
tions and  Introduced  some  modifications  in  the  manipulations.  Yierordt  collected  the 
blood  as  it  flowed^  in  little  vessels  fixed  on  a  disk  revolving  at  a  known  rate,  which  gave 
more  exactness  to  the  observations ;  but  tliis  method  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  em- 
ployed by  Hering,  and  the  results  obtained  by  these  two  observers  nearly  correspond. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  by  a  portion  of  blood  in  making  a  complete  circuit  of 
the  vascular  sy^>tem,  in  the  human  subject,  is  only  to  be  deduced  from  observations  on 
the  inferior  animals ;  but,  before  this  application  is  made,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the 
objections,  if  any  exist,  to  the  experimental  procedure  above  described. 

The  only  objection  which  could  be  made  is,  that  a  saline  solution,  introduced  into  the 
torrent  of  the  circulation,  would  have  a  tendency  to  difinse  itself  throughout  the  whole 
mass  of  blood,  it  might  be,  with  considerable  rapidity.  This  objection  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Hering  has  been  made  by  Matteucci  and  is  considered  by  him  as  fatal  to  their 
accuracy.  It  certainly  is  an  element  which  should  be  taken  into  account ;  but,  from  the 
definite  data  which  have  been  obtained  concerning  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial  circula- 
tion and  the  inferences  which  are  unavoidable  with  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  the  venous 
circulation,  it  would  seem  that  the  saline  solution  must  be  carried  on  by  the  mere  rapid- 
ity of  the  arterial  fiow  to  the  capillaries,  which  are  very  short,  taken  up  from  them,  and 
carried  on  by  the  veins,  and  thus  through  the  entire  circuit,  before  it  has  had  time  to 
diffuse  itself  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  not  apparent  how  this  objection  can  be 
overcome,  for  a  substance  must  be  used  which  will  mix  with  the  blood,  otherwise  it 
could  not  pass  through  the  capillaries. 

There  seems  no  reason  why,  with  the  above  restrictions,  the  results  obtained  by 
Bering  should  not  be  accepted,  and  their  application  be  made  to  the  human  subject. 

Hering  found  that  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  different  animals  was  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  size  and  in  direct  ratio  to  the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 
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The  following  are  the  mean  results  in  certain  of  the  domestic  animals,  taking  the 
course  from  jugnlar  to  jognlar,  when  the  blood  passes  through  the  longs  and  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  face  and  head : 

In  the  Horse,  the  circulation  is  aoooropUshed  in  27'S  seconds. 
"      Dog,  "  "  16-2      " 

"      Goat,  "  "  12-8      " 

"      Rabbit,  "  "  69      " 

Applying  these  results  to  the  human  subject,  taking  into  account  the  size  of  the  body 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  hearths  action,  the  duration  of  the  circuit  from  one  jugular  to 
the  other  may  be  estimated  at  21*4  seconds,  and  the  general  average  through  the  entire 
system,  at  23  seconds.  This  is  simply  approximative ;  but  the  results  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals may  be  received  as  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely  accurate. 

Estimates  of  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  through 
the  heart  are  even  less  definite  than  the  estimate  of  the  general  rapidity  of  the  circula- 
tion. To  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  entire  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  body  and  the  exact  quantity  which  passes  through  the  heart  at  each  pulsa- 
tion. If  we  divide  the  whole  mass  of  blood  by  the  quantity  discharged  from  the  heart 
with  each  ventricular  systole,  we  ascertain  the  number  of  pulsations  required  for  the 
passage  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  through  the  heart ;  and,  knowing  the  number  of 
beats  per  minute,  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of  time  thus  occupied.  The  objection  to 
this  kind  of  estimate  is  the  inaccuracy  of  the  data  respecting  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  system  as  well  as  the  quantity  which  passes  through  the  heart  with  each  pulsation. 
Nevertheless,  an  estimate  can  be  made,  which,  if  it  be  not  entirely  accurate,  cannot  be 
very  far  from  the  truth. 

The  entire  quantity  of  blood,  according  to  estimates  which  seem  to  be  based  on  the 
most  reliable  data,  is  about  one-eighth  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  eighteen  pounds,  in  a 
man  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  The  quantity  discharged  at  each  ventricular 
systole  is  estimated  by  Valentin  at  five  ounces,  and  by  Y olkmann,  at  six  ounces.  In 
treating  of  the  capacity  of  the  different  cavities  of  the  heart,  it  has  been  noted  that  the 
left  ventricle,  when  fully  distended,  contains  from  five  to  seven  ounces.  Assuming  that, 
at  each  systole,  the  left  ventricle  discharges  all  its  blood,  except  perhaps  a  few  drops 
and  that  this  quantity  in  an  ordinary-sized  man  is  five  ounces  (for  in  the  estimates  of 
Robin  and  Hiffelsheim,  the  cavities  were  fully  distended,  and  contained  more  than  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  circulation),  it  would  require  fifty-eight  pulsations  for  the 
passage  through  the  heart  of  the  entire  mass  of  blood.  Assuming  the  pulsations  to  be 
seventy-two  per  minute,  this  would  occupy  about  forty-eight  seconds. 

The  almost  instantaneous  action  of  certain  poisons,  which  must  act  through  the  Mood, 
confirms  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation.  The  intervals  between 
the  introduction  of  some  agents,  strychnine  for  example,  into  the  circulation,  and  the 
characteristic  effects  on  the  system,  have  been  carefnlly  noted  by  Blake,  whose  observa- 
tions coincide  pretty  closely  in  their  results  with  the  experiments  of  Hering. 

The  relation  of  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  to  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is 
a  question  of  considerable  interest,  which  was  not  neglected  in  the  experiments  of  Hering. 
It  is  evident  that,  if  the  charge  of  blood  sent  into  the  arteries  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  under  all  circumstances,  any  increase  in  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  would 
produce  a  corresponding  acceleration  of  the  general  current  of  blood.  But  this  is  a  propo- 
sition which  cannot  be  taken  for  granted ;  and  there  are  many  facts  which  favor  a  con- 
trary opinion.  It  may  be  enunciated  as  a  general  rule  that  when  the  acts  of  the  heart 
increase  in  frequency  they  diminish  in  force ;  w^hich  renders  it  probable  that  the  ventricle 
is  most  completely  distended  and  emptied  when  its  action  is  moderately  slow.  When, 
however,  the  pulse  is  very  much  accelerated,  the  increased  number  of  pulsations  of  the 
heart  might  be  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  diminished  force  of  each  act  and  would  thus 
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actaall]r  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  circalation.  Hering  has  settled  these  questions  ex- 
perimentally. His  observations  were  made  on  horses,  by  increasing  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  on  the  one  hand,  physiologically,  by  exercise,  and  on  the  other  hand,  patho- 
logically, by  inducing  inflammatory  action.  He  found,  in  the  first  instance,  that,  in  a 
horse,  with  the  heart  beating  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  per  minute,  with  eight  respiratory 
acts,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  injected  into  the  jugular  appeared  in  the  vessel  on  the 
opposite  side  after  an  interval  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  seconds.  By  exercise,  the 
number  of  pulsations  was  raised  to  one  hundred  per  minute,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  cir- 
culation was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds.  The  observations  were  made  with  an 
interval  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  same  results  were  obtained  in  other  experiments. 
Here  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  following  a  physio- 
logical increase  in  the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart ;  but  the  value  of  each  beat  is  materi- 
ally diminished;  otherwise,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  would  be  increased  about  three 
times,  as  the  pulse  became  three  times  as  frequent.  In  its  tranquil  action,  with  the  pulse 
at  thirty-six,  the  heart  contracted  thirteen  times  during  one  circuit  of  blood ;  while  it 
required  twenty-nine  pulsations  to  send  the  blood  over  the  same  course,  after  exercise, 
with  the  pulse  at  one  hundred ;  showing  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole of  more  than  one-half.  In  animals  suffering  under  inflammatory  fever,  either  spon- 
taneous or  produced  by  irritants,  the  same  observer  found  a  diminution  in  the  rapidity 
of  the  circulation,  accompanying  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  In  one  observation,  inflam- 
mation was  produced  in  the  horse  by  the  injection  of  ammonia  into  the  pericardium.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  the  pulse  was  from  seventy-two  to  eighty-four 
per  minute,  and  the  duration  of  the  circulation  was  about  twenty-five  seconds.  The  next 
day,  with  the  pulse  at  ninety,  the  circulation  was  accomplished  in  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  seconds;  and  the  day  following,  with  the  pulse  at  one  hundred,  the  rapidity  of  the 
circalation  was  diminished  to  from  forty  to  forty-five  seconds. 

If  we  be  justified  in  applying  the  above-mentioned  observations  to  the  human  subject 
(and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done),  it  is  shown  that,  when  the  pulse  is 
accelerated  in  disease,  the  value  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  as  represented  by  the 
quantity  of  blood  discharged,  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  number  and  is  so  much 
diminished  as  absolutely  to  produce  a  current  of  lesA  rapidity  than  normal. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  gen- 
eral rapidity  of  the  circulation,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  given  as  the  results  of 
experimental  inquiry : 

1.  In  physiological  increase  in  the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart,  as  the  result  of  exer- 
cise, for  example,  the  general  circulation  is  somewhat  increased  in  rapidity,  though  not 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  pulse. 

2.  In  pathological  increase  of  the  heart's  action,  as  in  febrile  movement,  the  rapidity 
of  the  general  circulation  is  generally  diminished,  it  may  be,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

3.  Whenever  the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  is  considerably  increased  from  any 
cause,  the  quantity  of  blood  discharged  at  each  ventricular  systole  is  very  much -dimin- 
ished, either  from  lack  of  complete  distention  or  from  imperfect  emptying  of  the  cavities. 

Phenomena  in  the  Circulatory  System  after  Death. — We  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
has  proven  the  existence  of  a  force  in  the  capillaries  or  the  tissues  (capillary  power)  which 
materially  assists  the  circulation  during  life  or  produces  any  movement  immediately  after 
death ;  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  discuss  the  extraordinary  post-mortem  phenomena 
of  circulation,  particularly  those  which  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Dowler  in  subjects 
dead  of  yellow  fever.  But  nearly  every  autopsy  shows  that,  after  death,  the  blood  does 
not  remain  equally  distributed  in  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins.  Influenced  by 
gravitation,  it  accumulates  in  and  discolors  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  body.  The 
tfteries  are  always  found  empty,  and  all  the  .blood  in  the  body  accumulates  in  the  venous 
system  and  capillaries ;  a  fact  which  was  observed  by  the  ancients  and  gave  rise  to  the 
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belief  that  the  arteries,  as  their  name  implies,  were  air-bearing  tabes.  This  has  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  physiologbts,  who  have  attempted  to  explain  it  hj  yarioos 
theories.  Without  discussing  the  views  on  this  subject  anterior  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
great  contractile  power  of  the  arteries  as  compared  with  other  vessels,  we  maj  cite  the 
following  experiment  of  Magendie  as  offering  a  satisfactory  explanation.  If  the  arterj 
and  vein  of  a  limb  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal  and  all  the  other  vessels  be  tied,  com- 
pression of  the  artery  does  not  immediately  arrest  the  current  in  the  vein,  but  the  blood 
will  continue  to  flow  until  the  artery  is  entirely  emptied.  The  artery,  when  relieved 
from  the  distending  force  of  the  heart,  reacts  on  its  contents  by  virtue  of  its  contractile 
coat  and  completely  empties  itself  of  blood.  An  action  simUar  to  this  takes  place  after 
death  throughout  the  entire  arterial  system.  The  vessels  react  on  their  contents  and 
gradually  force  all  the  blood  into  and  through  the  capillaries,  which  are  very  short,  to 
the  veins,  which  are  capacious,  distensible,  and  but  slightly  contractile.  This  begins 
immediately  after  death,  while  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries  remains, 
and  is  seconded  by  the  subsequent  cadaveric  rigidity,  which  affects  all  the  involuntary^, 
as  well  as  the  voluntary  muscular  fibres.  Once  in  the  venous  system,  the  blood  cannot 
return  on  account  of  the  valves.  Thus,  after  death,  the  blood  is  found  in  the  veins  and 
capillaries  of  dependent  parts  of  the  body. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

RESPIBATJOK—BSSPIRATORT  MOVSMKKTS. 

Oenenl  ocmBidentlooB— Physiological  infttomy  of  the  respiratory  oipus— Besplratory  moyements  of  the  kiynx — 
EpIglotUs— Trachea  and  bronohlal  tabes— Parenchyma  of  the  lungs— Movements  of  respiration— Insplratloii — 
Masdes  of  Inspiration— Expiration— Inflnenoe  of  tiie  elasticity  of  the  pulmonary  structore  and  walls  of  the  dieet 
upon  expiration— Muscles  of  expiration— Action  of  the  abdominal  masdes  in  expiration— Types  of  respiration — 
FVequency  of  the  respiratory  moToments— Belations  of  inspiration  and  expiration  to  each  otiier— The  respiratory 
soonds— Oapadty  of  the  longs  and  the  qoantity  of  air  changed  in  the  resplratoiy  acts— Residual  air— Reeerre 
air— Tidal,  or  breathing  air— Complemental  air— Extreme  breathing  capadty— Belatlons  in  volume  of  the  expired 
to  the  inspired  air— DURuion  of  air  in  the  longs. 

The  characters  of  the  blood  are  by  no  means  identical  in  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  vascular  system ;  but  physiologists  have  thus  far  been  able  to  investigate  only  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  between  arterial  and  venous  blood,  for  the  capillaries  are  so  short, 
communicating  directly  with  the  arteries  on  the  one  side  and  the  veins  on  the  other,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  true  capillary  blood.  In  the  capillaries,  how- 
ever, the  nutritive  fluid,  which  is  identical  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  under- 
goes a  remarkable  change,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  nutrition.  Thus  modified  it  is 
known  as  venous  blood;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  only  office  of  the  veins  is  to 
carry  it  back  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  to  be  sent  to  the  lungs,  where  it  losea 
the  vitiating  materials  it  has  collected  in  the  tissues,  takes  in  a  fresh  supply  of 
oxygen,  and  goes  to  the  left,  or  systemic  heart,  again  prepared  for  nutrition.  As  the 
processes  of  nutrition  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  organism,  there  are  of  necessity  cor- 
responding variations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  throughout  the  venous  system. 

The  important  principles  which  are  given  off  by  the  lungs  are  exhaled  from  the 
blood ;  and  the  gas  which  disappears  from  the  air  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  mainly  by 
its  corpuscular  elements. 

A  proper  supply  of  oxygen  is  iudispensable  to  nutrition  and  even  to  the  compara- 
tively-mechanical process  of  circulation ;  but  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses that  carbonic  acid,  which  the  blood  acquires  in  the  tissues,  should  be  given  off. 

Respiration  may  be  defined  strictly  as  the  process  by  which  the  various  tissues  and 
organs  receive  and  appropriate  oxygen. 
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As  it  is  almost  exolnsively  through  the  blood  that  the  tissues  and  organs  are  supplied 
with  oxygen,  and  as  the  blood  receives  and  exhales  most  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  respira- 
tory process  may  be  said  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  change  of  venons  into  arterial  blood. 
But  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  tissues  themselves,  detached  from  the  bddy 
and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  will  absorb  this  gas  and  exhale  carbonic  acid. 
Under  these  circnmstanoes,  they  certainly  respire ;  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in 
this  process,  the  intervention  of  the  blood  is  not  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  tide  of  air  in  the  lungs  does  not  constitute  respiration,  as  we  now  understand  it. 
These  organs  merely  serve  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  oxygen  into  the  blood  and  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  system  be  drained  of  blood,  or  if  the  blood  be 
rendered  incapable  of  interchanging  its  gases  with  the  air,  respiration  ceases,  and  aU  the 
phenomena  of  asphyxia  are  presented,  although  air  be  introduced  into  the  lungs  with 
perfect  regularity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  essential  processes  of  respiration 
take  place  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  system  and  not  in  the  lungs.  Respiration 
is  a  process  similar  to  what  are  known  as  the  processes  of  nutrition ;  and,  although  it  is 
much  more  active  and  uniform  than  the  ordinary  nutritive  acts,  it  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with,  and  strictly  a  part  of  the  general  process.  As,  in  the  nutrition  of  the  sub- 
stance of  tissues,  the  nitrogenized  principles  of  the  blood  united  with  inorganic  matters 
are  used  up,  transformed  into  the  tissue  itself,  finally  changed  into  excrementitious  prod- 
ucts, such  as  urea  or  cholesterine,  and  discharged  from  the  body,  so  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  is  appropriated,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  is  an  excrementitious  product,  is  produced, 
whenever  tissues  are  worn  out  and  regenerated.  There  is  a  necessary  and  inseparable 
connection  between  all  these  processes ;  and  they  must  be  considered,  not  as  distinct 
fanctions,  but  as  different  parts  of  the  one  great  function  of  nutrition.  As  we  are  as 
yet  unable  to  follow  out  all  the  intermediate  changes  which  take  place  between  the 
appropriation  of  nutritive  materials  from  the  blood  and  the  production  of  effete  or  ex- 
crementitious substances,  it  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  how  oxygen  is  used  by  the 
tissues  and  how  carbonic  acid  is  produced.  We  only  know  that  more  or  less  oxy- 
gen is  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  all  tissues,  in  all  animals,  high  or  low  in  the  scale, 
and  that  the  tissues  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  The  fact  that  oxygen  is 
eonsmned  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  any  other  nutritive  principle  and  that  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  is  correspondingly  active,  as  compared  with  other  effete 
products,  points  pretty  conclusively  to  a  connection  between  the  absorption  of  the  one 
principle  and  the  production  of  the  other. 

In  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  inferior  animals,  there  is  no  special  respiratory  organ, 
the  interchange  of  gases  being  effected  through  the  general  surface.  Higher  in  the  ani- 
nud  scale,  special  organs  are  found,  which  are  called  gills  when  the  animals  live  under 
water  and  respire  the  air  which  is  in  solution  in  the  water,  and  lungs  when  the  tdr  is 
introduced  in  a  gaseous  form.  Animals  possessed  of  lungs  have  a  tolerably-perfect  cir- 
culatory apparatus,  so  that  the  blood  is  made  to  pass  continually  through  the  respiratory 
organs.  In  the  human  subject  and  the  warm-blooded  animals  generally,  the  lungs  are 
very  complex  and  present  an  immense  surface  by  which  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
separated  from  it  rimply  by  a  delicate  and  permeable  membrane.  These  animals  are  like- 
wise provided  with  a  special  heart,  which  has  the  function  of  carrying  on  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  Although  respiration  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  by  the  general  surface,  the 
lungs  are  the  important  and  essential  organs  in  which  the  interchange  of  gases  takes  place. 

The  essential  conditions  for  respiration  in  animals  which  have  a  circulating  nutritive 
floid  are :  ur  and  blood,  separated  by  a  membrane  which  will  allow  the  passage  of  gases. 
The  effete  products  of  respiration  in  the  blood  pass  out  and  vitiate  the  air.  The  air  is 
deprived  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  oxygen,  which  passes  into  the  blood,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  tissues.  Thus  the  air  must  be  changed  to  supply  fresh  oxygen  and  get  rid  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  The  rapidity  of  this  change  is  in  proportion  to  the  nutritive  activity  of 
the  animal  and  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
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In  treating  in  detail  of  the  function  of  respiration,  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  the 
following  division  of  the  sabject : 

1.  The  mechanical  phenomena  of  respiration ;  or  the  processes  bj  which  the  fresh  air 
is  introduced  into  the  lungs  (inspiration),  and  the  vitiated  air  is  ezpeUed  (expiration). 

2.  The  changes  which  the  air  undergoes  in  respiration. 

8.  The  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  respiration. 

4.  The  relations  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  to 
the  general  process  of  nutrition. 

5.  The  respiratory  sense ;  a  want,  on  the  part  of  the  system,  which  induces  the  re- 
spiratory acts  (besoin  de  respirer). 

6.  Outaneous  respiration. 

7.  Asphyxia. 

The  study  of  these  questions  will  be  facilitated  by  a  brief  consideration  of  some 
points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  respiratory  organs. 


Physiological  Ancntomy  of  the  Respiratory  Organs, 

Passing  backward  from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx,  two  openings  are  observed; 
a  posterior  opening,  which  leads  to  the  oesophagus,  and  an  anterior  opening,  the  opening 
of  the  larynx,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the  passages  devoted  exclusively  to  respi- 
ration. The  structure  of  the  oesophagus  and  of  the  air-tubes  is  entirely  different.  The 
oesophagus  is  flaccid  and  destined  to  receive  and  convey  to  the  stomach  the  articles  of 
food,  which  are  introduced  by  the  constrictions  of  the  muscles  above.  The  trachea  and 
its  ramifications  are  exclusively  for  the  passage  of  air,  which  is  taken  in  by  a  suction 
force  produced  by  the  enlargement  of  the  thorax.  The  act  of  inhalation  requires  that 
the  tubes  should  be  kept  open  by  walls  sufficiently  rigid  to  resist  the  external  pressure 
of  the  air. 

Beginning  our  description  with  the  larynx,  it  is  seen  that  the  cartilages  of  which  it  Is 
composed  are  sufficiently  rigid  and  unyielding  to  resist  the  pressure  produced  by  any  in- 
spiratory effort.  Across  its  superior  opening  are  the  vocal  chords,  which  are  four  in  num- 
ber and  have  a  direction  from  before  backward.  The  two  superior  are  called  the  false  vocal 
chords,  because  they  are  not  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice.  The  two  inferior 
are  the  true  vocal  chords.  They  are  ligamentous  bands  covered  by  folds  of  mucous  mem 
brane,  which  is  quite  thick  on  the  superior  chords  and  very  thin  and  delicate  on  Uie  in- 
ferior. Anteriorly,  they  are  attached  to  a  fixed  point  between  the  thyroid  cartilages,  and 
posteriorly,  to  the  movable  arytenoid  cartilages.  Air  is  admitted  to  the  trachea  through 
an  opening  between  the  chords,  which  is  called  the  rima  glottidis.  Little  muscles,  arising 
from  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  and  attached  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  are  capable  of 
separating  and  approximating  the  points  to  which  the  vocal  chords  are  attached  posteri- 
orly, so  as  to  open  and  close  the  rima  glottidis. 

If  the  glottis  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  certain  regular  movements  are  presented, 
which  are  synchronous  with  the  acts  of  respiration.  The  larynx  is  opened  at  each  inspira- 
tion by  the  action  of  the  muscles  referred  to  above,  so  that  the  air  has  a  free  entrance  to 
the  trachea.  At  the  termination  of  the  inspiratory  act,  these  muscles  are  relaxed,  the 
vocal  chords  fall  together  by  their  own  elasticity,  and,  in  expiration,  the  chink  of  the 
glottis  returns  to  the  condition  of  a  narrow  slit.  These  respiratory  movements  of  the 
glottis  are  constant  and  are  essential  to  the  introduction  of  air  in  proper  quantity  into  the 
lungs.  The  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  rather  a  passive  process  and  tends  in  it- 
self to  separate  the  vocal  chords ;  but  inspiration,  which  is  active  and  more  violent,  were 
it  not  for  the  movements  of  the  glottis,  would  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  vocal  chords 
together.  The  muscles  which  are  concerned  in  producing  these  movements  are  animated 
by  the  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  If  these  nerves  be 
divided,  the  movements  of  the  glottis  are  arrested,  and  respiration  is  very  seriously  inter- 
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fered  with.  This  is  particalarlf  marked  in  yoang  animals,  in  which  the  walla  of  the 
laiTiix  are  compsntivelj  jieldfiig,  when  the  operation  ia  freqnentlj  followed  b;  immedi- 
ate death  from  anffocation.  The  movements  of  the  glottis  enable  ns  to  understand  how 
foreign  bodies  of  considerable  size  are  sometimes  acoideotaU^  introdaced  into  the  air- 
pasaagea.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the  larrnx  are  entirelj  distinct  from  those  oon- 
oemed  in  the  production  of  the  voice  and  are  stmplj  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
entrance  of  ur  in  reqiiration. 

Attached  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  Iottiii:,  ia  the  epiglottis,  a  little,  leaf-shaped 
lamella  of  fibro-cartJIage,  which,  daring  ordinary  respiration,  projects  upward  and  lies 
igtinst  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tongue.  Daring  the  act  of  deglutition,  respiration  is 
momentarily  interrupted,  and  the  air-pasaagea  are  protected  by  the  tongue,  which  presses 
backward,  carrying  the  epiglottia  before  it  and  completely  oloeing  the  opening  of  the 


Fra.  8S.—  TYaciea  and  brancMal  labei.    (Bippey.) 
LtkiTBi;  S.S,  tnrha;  4,  binmsdaii  ttfUw  tnohea;  a,  rbbt  bnorhiu;  t.  leR  bnwchiu ;  T,  broiKhlil  dliMOB  to 
lbs  ai^tr  lobe  of  IhB  HRbt  lung:  8,dl»t.loB  to  the  mWdlalobe^  B,  mmion  to  Ibe lower  lobe :  10,  dlTlilon  to 
U»  Bpnr  lobe  of  the  left  Iwig:  11,  diviiloii  to  ths  lower  lobe:  IS,  IS.  IX.  IB.  nltimaM  nudlBcaUona  of  tbe 
broDcil;  18,lS,18.18,langi,wp™ented1in»nionr;  11,14,  >umnilt  of  the  lungs;  IB,  l^  b4W  of  tbe  langi. 

laryni.  PhyMolo^ata  have  qnefltioned  whether  the  epiglottis  be  necessary  to  the  com- 
:  plete  protection  of  the  air-paaaages ;  and,  repeating  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  it  baa 
I  been  frequently  removed  from  the  lower  animals  withont  apparently  interfering  with  the 
'        pn^r  deglotition  of  solids  or  liquids.    'We  have  been  aatiafied,  from  actual  experiment, 

Aat  a  d(^  will  swallow  liquids  and  solidti  immediately  after  the  ablation  of  the  epiglottis, 
I  without  allowing  any  to  pass  into  the  trachea ;  bat  it  becomes  a  question  whether  this 
I        experiment  can  be  absolutely  applied  to  the  bnman  sabjeot.    In  a  case  of  loss  of  the 
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entiK  epid^ottU,  which  was  obserred  in  the  Bellevue  EospitAl,  the  patient  experienced 
alight  difBcnltj  in  awaUowing,  from  the  paaaage  of  little  particles  into  tlie  larjiii,  which 
prodooed  cough.  This  case  seemed  to  show  that  the  presence  of  the  epiglottis,  in  the 
hmnan  snttject  at  least,  is  necessarj  to  the  complete  protection  of  ttie  air-passages  in 
deglntiljon. 

Pascdug  down  the  neck  from  the  laryDX  toward  the  InngB,  ia  a  tube,  from  foor  to  four 
and  a  half  inches  ia  length  and  almut  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is 
called  the  trachea.  It  ia  provided  with  cartilaginoDS  rings,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in 
uomber,  which  partdall?  anrronnd  the  tabe,  leaving  about  one-third  of  its  posterior  por- 
tion oocnpied  by  fibroos  tissue  mixed  with  a  certain  number  of  non-striated  mascular 
fibres.  Passing  into  the  chest,  the  trachea  divides  into  the  two  primitive  bronchi,  the 
right  being  Bbort«r,  larger,  and  more  horizontal  than  the  left.  These  tabes,  provided,  tike 
the  trachea,  with  imperfect  cartilaginona  rings,  enter  the  lungs,  divide  andsnbdivide,  mitil 
the  minnte  ramificatsons  of  tbe  bronctiial  tree  open  directly  into  the  air-cells.  Ait«r 
penetrating  the  lungs,  the  cartilages  tiecomo  irregular  and  are  in  the  form  of  oblong, 
angular  plates,  which  are  so  disposed  as  to  completely  encircle  the  tabes.  In  tabes  of 
very  small  size,  these  plates  are  less  nnmeroaa  than  in  the  larger  bronchi,  until,  in  tnlves 
of  a  leas  diameter  than  j>i  of  an  inch,  they  are  lost  altogether. 


trpptr  Mn  <ffllulif(  iuog:  i.  toatr  tobt;  S,.A»nn;  4,  niitoh  cormpotullng  to  Ht  apta  r^  Iht  i»aii  :  B 
paicmMam;  t,  >ipp*r  l<>bt  1^  fit  rifflit  iimg:  1,  middlilobt:  S,  lointrMt;  9.  Jlmrt:  tl>.  Jhrmrt :  11 
dUpfawm;  IS,  utfldor  medlutUiaiii ;  IS.  thyroid  trl>u>d;  14.  iDlddIa  cervlca]  ftponouroslj;  l\  pnmflsB  ofiluch- 
iHDt  Of  the  medlutlnuiD  Is  Uia  pniurdluui :  10,  le,  Hvench  riba;  IT.  17,  tniiar«i«1«  oiudoi:  1^  Bnenalbk 
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The  walls  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  are  composed  of  two  diBtinot  mem- 
branes ;  an  external  membrane,  between  the  latere  of  which  tite  cartilages  are  sitnated, 
and  a  lining  macoDS  membrane.  The  external  membrane  is  composed  of  ineloatio  and 
elaatio  flbrons  tissae.  Posteriorly,  in  the  space  not  covered  hj  cartilaginous  rings,  these 
fibres  are  mixed  with  a  certain  number  of  onstriped,  or  involontarymascular  fibres,  which 
exist  in  two  lasers;  a  thickintemallajer,  in  which  thefibres are  transverse,  andatlunaer 
longitadinal  lajer,  which  is  external.  This  collection  of  musonlar  fibres  is  sometimes 
called  the  trachealis  mnscle.  Tbroaghont  the  entire  system  of  bronchial  tnbea,  there 
are  circolar  bscicnli  of  mnsoular  fibres  lying  jost  beneath  the  mncoas  membrane,  with  a 
number  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres.  The  chgrBcter  of  the  bronchi  abrnptly  changes 
m  tabes  less  tiian  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tbey  lose  the  oartilaginons  rings,  and 
the  external  and  the  mocoos  membranes  become  so  closely  united  that  tbey  can  no 
longer  be  separated  by  dissection.  The  circular  muscular  fibres  continue  down  to  the  dr- 
cells.  The  mucous  membrane  is  smooth,  covered  by  ciliated  epithelium,  the  movements 
of  the  cilia  being  always  from  within  outward,  and  it  is  provided  with  numerous  mucous 
glands.  These  glands  are  of  the  racemose  variety  and,  in  the  larynx,  are  of  considerable 
BIS.  In  tbe  trachea  and  bronchi,  racemose  glands  exist  in  the  membrane  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  tabes ;  but  anteriorly  are  small  follicles,  terminating  in  a  single,  and  some- 
times a  donble,  blind  extremity.  These  follicles  are  lost  in  tabes  measuring  less  than  -^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 


Fru.  ATr — Bronchi  and  Ivngt,  potteriffr  vtevj.    (iv^ 


of  tSe  Ivng;  ti,  di 


ifl  p[iJinoinT7  iut«i7;  ILiVht  bnwcb;  13,  left  tarlole  of  tbe  li«vt:  IS.  left  su- 
perior pufanoour  vein ;  14,  left  iDlmor puItDDDbiy  vein ;  IS,  right  auperlor  putnaunHrr  Tela;  1ft,  rlgbllDftrlorpul' 
moDUTTCiii;  IT,  Infuhir  tsuichtb;  l3,lelt  veotrlcle  of  Uie  benrt;  18,  right  TeDtrldle, 

It  is  tbe  anatomy  of  the  parenchyma  of  tbe  lungs  which  possesses  the  most  phy^o- 
li^cal  interest,  for  here  tbe  essential  processes  of  respiration  take  place.  When  mod- 
erately inSated,  the  lungs  have  the  appearance  of  irregnlor  cone?,  with  rounded  apices, 
and  concave  bases  restmg  upon  the  diaphragm,  They  fill  all  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
vhieh  is  not  occupied  by  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  sre  completely  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  mediastinum.    In  the  human  subject,  the  lungs  are  not  attached  to  the 
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thoracic  walls,  bot  are  oloftel;  applied  to  them,  each  covered  b;  &  reflection  of  the  seiwii 
inembraDa  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  corresponding  aide.  Thoa  the;  ueoesgaril;  fol- 
low the  movements  of  eipanuon  and  contraction  of  the  thorax.  Deep  Swores  divide 
the  right  long  into  three  lobes  and  the  left  haig  into  two.  The  surface  of  the  Inngs  is 
divided  into  irregnlarlj-potygoDsl  spaces,  from  }  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  mark  what  are  Bometimee  called  the  pnlmonar;  lobulea;  although  this  term  a  in- 
correct, as  each  of  these  divisions  iuclades  quite  a  number  of  the  tme  lobales. 

Following  out  the  bronchial  tabes  ftvm  the  diameter  of  ^  of  an  inch,  the  smallest, 
which  are  from  j^  to  fV  ^^  ^  '^^^  "^  diameter,  open  into  a  collection  of  oblong  vedcles, 
which  are  the  air-ceUs.    Each  collection 
of  vencles  constitutes  one  of  the  tme  pnl- 
monar;  lobales  and  is  from  f^  to  iV  of 
an  inch  ip  diameter.    After  entering  the 
lobale,  the  tube  forms  a  sort  of  tortooiu 
central  canal,  sending  off  branches  which 
terminate  in  groups  of  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen palmonar;  cells.    The  cells  are  a 
I  little  deeper  than  tbej  are  wide  and  have 
each  a  roanded,  blind  eitremitj.     Some 
are   smooth,   hot  man;  are   marked   b; 
little  circular  constrictions,  or  mgte.    In 
the  health;  lung  of  the  adalt,  after  death, 
they  meosare  from  ^^  to  -t^tt  or  A  of  ^ 
inch  in  diameter,  but  are  capable  of  ver; 
great  distention.    The  smallest  cells  are 
in  the  deep  portions  of  the  Inngs,  and  the 
largest   are   sitnated    near    the    sorface. 
There  art  considerable  variations  in  the 
size   of  the  cells   at  different  periods  of 
life.    The  smallest  cells  are  found  in  young 
children,  and  tbey  progressively  increase 
in  size  with  age.    The  walls  of  the  air- 
cells  contain  numerons  small  elastic  fibrei^ 
no.  aa.-M<nM  V-  a  (™(««i  a™m«  anrf  «  ™«p  ^  "*'ich  do  not  form  distinct  bundles  for 
air<tUt  modtratttg  dutatdtd  by  i^ietiim,/rom  iha  each  aif-celj,  but  anastomose  freely  with 
each  other,  so  that  the  same  fibres  belong 
to  two  or  more  cells.     This  straotnre  is  peculiar  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  laags  and 
gives  to  these  organs  their  great  distensibility  and  elasticity,  properties  which  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  expelling  the  ur  from  the  chest,  as  a  consequence  simply  of  cessatjon 
of  the  action  of  the  inspiratory  mascles.     Interwoven  with  these  elastic  fibres,  is  the 
richest  pleins  of  capillary  blood-vessels  fonnd  in  the  economy.    The  vessels  are  larger 
than  the  capillaries  in  other  aitnations,  and  the  plexns  is  so  close  that  the  spaces  between 
them  are  narrower  than  the  vessels  themselves.    When  distended,  the  blood-vessels  form 
the  greatest  part  of  the  walla  of  the  cells. 

Lining  the  air-cells,  are  very  thin  scales  ot  pavement-epithelium,  from  tin  ^  rin  ^^ 
an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  applied  directly  to  the  walls  of  the  blood-veasels.  The 
opitbeliam  here  does  not  seem  to  be  regularly  desquamated,  as  in  other  situatioas.  Ex- 
amination of  iqjected  spiecimens  shows  that  the  blood-vessels  are  so  situated  between  the 
ceils,  that  the  blood  in  the  greater  part  of  their  circumference  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air. 

The  entire  mass  of  venous  blood  is  distributed  in  the  longs  by  the  pulmnnar;  artery. 
Arterial  blood  is  conveyed  to  these  organs  by  the  bronchial  arteries,  which  ramify  and 
subdivide  on  the  bronchial  tubes  and  follow  their  course  into  the  lungs,  for  the  nonriab- 
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BteDt  of  these  parts.  It  is  poedble  that  the  tismie  of  the  Inngs  may  receWe  some  nonrisb- 
ment  fn>m  the  blood  ooD»eyed  there  b?  the  pnlmonarr  artery;  but,  as  this  vessel  does 
not  tend  any  branchea  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  bronchial  arteries 
which  npply  the  material  for  their  natrition  and  for  the  secretion  of  the  mnoona  glands. 
TUa  is  one  of  the  anatomioal  reasons  why  inflammatory  condildonB  of  the  bronchial  tabea 
do  Dot  extend  to  the  parenobyma  of  the  lungs,  and  vict  ttrta. 


a.  M.-^SnM«i  i^  Oit  portatlnima  qf  Ot  A 


hU  urt^rlil  bnucb- 


The  foregoing  anatomical  sketch  shows  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  tubes  to  the  passage  of  the  air  by  inspiration  to  the  deep  portions  of  the  Inngs, 
■od  the  favorable  conditions  which  it  there  meets  with  for  an  interchange  of  the  elemeata 
of  the  air  and  blood.  It  is  also  evident,  from  the  enormous  nnmber  of  air-celts,  that  the 
Kapiratory  aarface  must  be  immense.' 

Movements  of  Respiration, 

In  man  and  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  generally,  inspiration  takes  place  as  a  con- 
sequence of  enlargement  of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  the  entrance  of  a  quantity  of  nir 
tbrongh  the  respiratory  paHsages  corresponding  to  the  increased  capacity  of  tlie  Inngs. 
Id  the  mammaVa,  the  chest  is  enlarged  by  the  action  of  mnscles ;  and,  in  ordinary  reapi- 
ntion,  inspiration  is  an  active  process,  while  expiration  is  comparatively  passive. 

A  glance  at  the  phyuological  anatomy  of  the  thorax  in  the  hnman  subject  makes  it 
evident  that  the  action  of  certain  mnscles  will  considerably  increase  its  capacity.  In  the 
first  place,  the  diaphragm  mounts  up  into  its  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  vaulted  arch.  By 
contraction  of  its  fibres,  it  is  brought  nearer  a  plane,  and  thus  the  vertical  diameter  of 
the  thorax  is  increased.    The  walls  of  the  thorax  are  formed  by  the  dorsal  veri«brs  and 

■HilH  caHnutsd  tbe  anbllKd  mjlira  at  the  alKellB  it  !89  iK|Bua  feet;  KelD,  it  ibonl  IK  •qnurlM:  ind 
LMcttGlm.it  1.000  gqu»  feet.  Then  m  not  nifflElent  d>U  on  tMi  point  br  lu  la  Ibnn  ur  thlnir  Itke  ■  rslliUe 
eMtauI*.  tl  Is  simply  CTtdcut  Hut  tho  eit«nl  of  anrfkin  mnat  be  vetr  inat.  In  paMldf  traa  Ihe  lower  to  ttas 
WJWo^d«^of•ollnlU^^lll•BBn  th«t  [Jilim-pnJvMMlOrlhBneoeMltyof  »0tocr«M«iB  theKtWlroflboreiplrm. 
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riba  posteriori;,  b;  the  upper  ten  ribs  loterallj,  and  b;  tbe  sternum  aad  costal  cartilages 
anteriorlj.  The  direction  of  the  ribs,  their  mode  of  connection  with  the  atcmnm  b;  the 
costal  cartilages,  and  their  articulation  with  the  vertebral  colnnm,  are  each  that,  by  their 
movements,  the  autero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  of  tbe  chest  maj  be  cmslder- 
abl;  modified. 

Jn^ration. 
The  ribs  are  soniewhat  twisted  upon  themselves  and  have  a  general  direction  forward 
and  downward.  The  flrst  rib  is  nearly  horizontal,  bat  the  obliquity  of  the  ribe  progres&vely 
inareaseB  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  chest.  The;  are  articulated  with  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra,  so  as  to  allow  of  considerable  motion.  The  npper  seven  ribs  are 
attached  by  the  costal  cartilages  to  tbe  aternom,  these  cartilages  running  upward  snd 
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inward.  The  cartilages  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  are  joined  to  tbe  cartilage 
of  the  seventh.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  floating  ribs  and  are  attached  only  to  the 
vertebne. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  inspiration  is  effected  by  descent  of  tbe  dia- 
phragm and  elevation  of  the  rihs ;  and  eipiration,  by  elevation  of  the  diaphragm  and 
descent  of  the  ribs. 

Arising  severally  from  the  lower  border  of  each  rib  and  attached  to  the  npper  border 
of  tbe  rib  below,  are  the  eleven  external  intercostal  muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  have 
an  oblique  direction  from  above  downward  and  forward.  Attached  to  the  inner  bor- 
ders of  the  ribs  are  tbe  internal  intercostala,  which  havea  direction  from  above  downward 
and  backward,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  of  the  external  intercostala.  There  are 
alao  a  unmber  of  muscles  attached  to  the  thorax  and  spine,  thorax  oud  head,  upper  part 
of  humema,  etc.,  which  are  capable  of  elevating  either  the  entire  chest  or  tbe  ribs. 
These  maat  act  as  muscles  of  inspiration,  when  the  attachments  to  the  thorax  become 
tbe  movable  points.  Some  of  them  are  called  into  action  during  ordinary  respiration; 
others  act  as  auxiliaries  when  respiration  ia  a  little  exaggerated,  as  after  eieroise,  and  are 
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called  ordinAry  auxiliaries ;  while  otherSf  which  ordinarily  have  a  different  fanction,  are 
only  brought  into  play  when  respiration  is  excesslTely  difficult,  and  are  called  extraordi- 
nary auxiliaries. 

The  following  are  the  principal  muscles  concerned  in  inspiration : 

Muscles  of  Inspiration. 

Ordinary  RapiraHon. 
JUiuele.  Attaehmmttt. 

Diaphragm Circumference  of  lower  border  of  thorax. 

Scalenus  anticus Transverse  processes  of  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebrae tubercle  of  first  rib. 

Scalenus  medlus Transverse  processes  of  lower  six  cervical  vertebrae- 
upper  surface  of  first  rib. 

Scalenus  posticus Transverse  processes  of  lower  two  or  three  cervical  ver- 
tebrae  outer  surface  of  second  rib. 

External  intercostals Outer  borders  of  the  ribs. 

Sternal  portion  of  internal  intercostals.  .Borders  of  the  costal  cartilages. 

Twelve  levatores  costarum Tmnsverse  processes  of  dorsal  vertebrae ^ribs,  between 

the  tubercles  and  angles. 

Ordinary  Aitxiliariea. 

Serratus  posticus  superior Llgamentuui   nuchs,  spinous  processes  of  last  cervical 

and  upper  two  or  three  dorsal  vertebrae— upper  bor- 
ders of  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  just  beyond 
the  angles. 

Stemo-mastoideus Upper  part  of  stemum^^-mastoid  process  of  temporal 

bone. 

Extraordinary  Atadliariea. 

Levator  anguli  scapulae Transverse  processes  of  upper  three  or  four  cervical 

vertebrae posterior    border  of  superior   angle  of 

scapula. 

Trapezius  (superior  portion) Ligamentum  nuchas  and  seventh  cervical  vertebra 

upper  border  of  spine  of  scapula. 

Pectoralis  minor. Coracoid  process  of  scapula anterior  surface  and  up- 
per margins  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  the 
cartilages. 

Pcctoraiis  major  (inferior  portion) Bicipital  groove  of  humeruB^— costal  cartilages  and  low- 
er part  of  sternum. 

Serratus  magnus Inner  margin  of  posterior  border  of  scapula — ;-external 

surface  and  upper  border  of  upper  eight  ribs. 

Action  of  the  Diaphragm. — The  descriptive  and  general  anatomy  of  the  diaphragm 
gives  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  its  fhnctions  in  respiration.  It  arises,  anteriorly,  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  laterally,  from  the  iimer  surface  of  the  lower 
borders  of  the  costal  cartilages  and  the  six  or  seven  inferior  ribs,  passes  over  the  qnadra- 
tos  Imnbomm  by  the  external  arcnate  ligament,  and  the  psoas  magnns  by  the  internal 
arcnate  ligament,  and  has  two  tendinous  slips  of  origin,  called  crnrss  of  the  diaphragm, 
from  the  bodies  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrso  and  the  intervertebral 
cartilages  on  the  right  side,  and  the  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrsB  and  the  interver- 
tebral cartilages  on  the  left  side.  From  this  origin,  which  extends  around  the  lower  cir- 
cumference of  the  thorax,  it  mounts  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  forming  a  vaulted 
arch,  or  dome,  with  its  concavity  toward  the  abdomen  and  its  convexity  toward  the 
lungs.    In  the  central  portion,  there  is  a  tendon  of  considerable  size  and  shaped  some- 
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thing  like  the  olab  on  a  pl&riDg-csrd,  with  middle,  right,  and  left  leaflets.  The  remain- 
der of  the  organ  it  composed  of  radiating  fibres  of  volantar;  masoular  tisane.  The 
maopbagiu,  aorta,  and  inferior  vena  cava  paw  through  the  diaphragm  from  the  thoracic 
to  the  abdominal  cavity,  b;  three  openings. 

The  opening  for  the  cesophagos  ii  Barroanded  by  mnacalar  fibres,  by  which  it  is  par- 
IJally  closed  when  the  diaphragm  contracts  in  in^iration,  as  the  fibres  simply  snrromid 
the  tabe,  and  none  are  attached  to  it. 


l;  4,rlghlpm«r;  S,  Itfl  nlllnr ;  8,  I,  procpBici  bftwMii  th*  ullk™ ;  8.  8.  open h 
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The  orifice  for  the  aorta  is  lionnded  by  the  hone  and  aponeurosis  posteriorly,  and  in 
front,  by  a  fibrous  hand  to  which  the  mnscnlar  fibres  are  attached,  so  that  their  contrac- 
tion has  a  tendency  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  caliber  of  the  vessel. 

The  orifice  for  the  vena  cava  is  sarronnded  entirely  by  tendinous  etmcture,  and  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm,  althoDgb  it  might  render  the  form  of  the  orifice  more  nearly 
circular,  can  have  no  efiect  npon  its  caliber. 

The  action  of  the  diaphragm  can  be  easily  stndied  in  tbe  inferior  animals  by  vivisec- 
tions. If  the  abdomen  of  a  cat,  which,  from  the  conformation  of  the  parts,  is  well  adapted 
to  this  experiment,  be  largely  opened,  we  can  observe  the  descent  of  the  tendinons  por- 
tion and  the  contraction  of  the  mnscnlar  fibres.  The  action  of  this  muscle  may  be  ren- 
dered more  apparent  by  compresung  the  walls  of  the  chest  with  the  hands,  so  as  to 
interfere  somewhat  with  the  movements  of  the  ribs.  By  putting  a  strong  ligatnre  aronnd 
the  spina]  colnmn  and  soft  paits  just  below  the  diaphragm  and  cntting  ofi*  the  lower 
half  of  the  body,  es  was  done  by  the  assistant  to  the  chair  of  physiology  in  the  Bellevoe 
Hospital  Medical  College,  Dr,  C.  F,  Roberts,  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  may  be 
very  beantifally  exhibited  in  class-demonstrations. 

In  ordinary  respiration,  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  its  approximation  to  a 
plane  are  the  chief  phenomena  observed ;  but,  as  there  is  a  slight  resistance  to  the  depres- 
sion of  the  central  tendon,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  elevation 
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of  the  inferior  ribs,  the  diaphragm  aeaistiDg,  in  a  limited  degree  it  is  true,  the  action 
of  the  external  intercostals. 

The  phenomena  referable  to  the  abdomen,  which  coincide  with  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  can  easily  be  observed  in  the  human  subject.  As  the  diaphragm  is  depressed, 
it  necessarilj  pushes  the  viscera  before  it,  and  inspiration  is  therefore  accompanied  by 
protrusion  of  the  abdomen.  This  may  be  rendered  very  marked  by  a  forced  or  deep 
inspiration. 

The  action  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  simple  yet  striking  experi- 
ment In  an  animal  just  killed,  after  opening  the  abdomen,  if  we  take  hold  of  the  struct- 
ares  which  are  attached  to  the  central  tendon  and  mi^e  traction,  we  imitate,  in  a  rough 
way,  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  in  respiration,  and  the  air  will  pass  into  the  lungs, 
sometimes  with  a  distinctly-audible  sound. 

The  effects  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  upon  the  size  of  its  orifices  are  chiefly 
limited  to  the  oesophageal  opening.  The  anatomy  of  the  parts  is  such  that  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  has  a  tendency  to  close  this  orifice.  When  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  digestive  system,  we  shall  see  that  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  is  auxiliary 
to  the  action  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  oesophagus  itself,  by  which  the  cardiac  open- 
ing of  the  stomach  is  regularly  closed  during  inspiration.  This  may  become  important 
when  the  stomach  is  much  distended ;  for  descent  of  the  diaphragm  compresses  all  the 
abdominal  organs  and  might  otherwise  cause  regurgitation  of  food. 

The  contractions .  of  the  diaphragm  are  animated  almost  exclusively,  if  not  exclu- 
sirely,  by  the  phrenic  nerve ;  a  nerve  which,  having  the  office  of  supplying  the  most 
important  respiratory  muscle,  derives  its  filaments  from  a  number  of  sources.  It  arises 
from  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  receiving  a  branch  from  the  fifth  and  some- 
times from  the  sixth ;  it  passes  through  the  chest,  penetrates  the  diaphragm,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  its  under  surface.  This  nerve  was  the  subject  of  numerous  experiments  by 
the  early  physiologists,  who  were  greatly  interested  in  the  minutiae  of  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  of  other  muscles,  in  respiration.  Its  galvanization  produces  convulsive  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm,  and  its  section  paralyzes  the  muscle  almost  completely.  It 
was  noticed  by  Lower,  that  after  section  of  both  phrenic  nerves  the  movements  of  the 
abdomen  were  reversed,  and  it  became  retracted  in  inspiration.  This  is  explained  and 
illnstrated  by  voluntary  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  exaggeration  of  the 
costal  movements.  As  the  ribs  are  raised,  the  atmospheric  pressure  causes  the  diaphragm 
to  mount  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  of  course  the  abdominal  organs  follow. 

From  the  great  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  its  constant  and  universal  action  in  respiration,  it  must  be  regarded  as  by 
far  the  most  important  and  efficient  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration. 

Hiccough,  sobbing,  laughing,  and  crying,  are  due  mainly  to  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm, particularly  hiccough  and  sobbing,  which  are  produced  by  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  this  muscle,  generally  beyond  the  control  of  the  will. 

Action  of  the  Muselw  which  elevate  the  Ribe.—SeaUne  Muscles,— In  ordinary  respira- 
tion, the  ribs  and  the  entire  chest  are  elevated  by  the  combined  action  of  a  number  of 
muscles.  The  three  scalene  muscles  are  attached  to  the  cervical  vertebra  and  the  first 
and  second  ribs.  These  muscles,  which  act  particularly  upon  the  first  rib,  must  ele- 
vate with  it,  in  inspiration,  the  rest  of  the  thorax.  The  articulation  of  the  first  rib 
with  the  vertebral  column  is  very  movable,  but  it  is  joined  to  the  sternum  by  a  very 
short  cartilage,  which  allows  of  very  little  movement,  so  that  its  elevation  necessarily 
carnes  with  it  the  sternum.  This  movement  increases  both  the  transverse  and  antero- 
posterior diameters  of  the  thorax,  from  the  mode  of  articulation  and  direction  of  the 
ribs,  which  are  somewhat  rotated  as  well  as  rendered  more  horizontal- 

Intereostal  ift«tf/M.— Concerning  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  these  muscles,  there 
w great  diflFerence  of  opinion  among  physiologists;  so  much,  indeed,  that  the  author  of 
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a  late  elaborate  work  aasomea  that  the  question  is  still  left  in  considerable  nncertain^. 
The  most  extended  researches  on  this  point  are  those  of  Bean  and  Uaiasiat  (ArcMtM 
giniralM  Ae  mideeiHe,  1848),  and  Sibson  {PhilotopMatl  Trantaetiom,  1S46).  The  latter 
BMm  to  settle  the  question  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  intercostals  and  explain  satis- 
factorily  certain  points  wliich  even  now  are  not  generaUy  appreciated.  More  recently, 
Onimos  has  shown,  by  experiments  upon  a  decapitated  animal,  that  the  external  inter- 
costals raise,  and  the  internal  intercostals  depress  the  ribs,  thns  oonfinoing  the  views  of 
Sibson. 

We  shall  first  note  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  ribs  snd  their 
relation  to  each  other  in  inspiratjOD,  before  considering  the  way  in  which  these  move- 
menta  are  prodneed. 

In  the  dorsal  region,  the  spinal  column  forms  an  arch  with  ita  concavitj  toward  the 
cheat,  and  the  ribs  increase  in  length  progressivel;,  from  above  downward,  to  the  deep- 
eat  portion  of  the  arch,  where  the^  are  longest  and  then  become  progresrivelj  shorter. 
According  to  Sibson,  "  daring  inspiration  the  ribs  approach  to  or  recede  from  each  othM* 
according  to  the  part  of  the  arch  with  which  they  articalate ;  the  four  aaperior  ribs  ap- 
proach each  other  anteriorly  and  recede  from  each  other  posteriorly;  the  foorth  and 
fifth  ribs,  and  the  intermediate  set  (sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth),  move  further  apart  to  « 
moderate,  the  diaphragmatic  set  (foar  inferior),  to  a  great  extent.  The  upper  edge  of 
each  of  these  ribs  glides  toward  the  vertebm  in  relation  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  rib 
above,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  rib,  which  ia  stationary."  These  movementa 
increase  the  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  of  the  thorax.  As  the  ribs  are 
elevated  and  become  more  nearly  horizontal,  they  mnHt  posh  forward  the  lower  portion 
of  the  sternum.  Tlieir  confignration  and  mode  of  articulation  with  the  vertebre  are 
such,  that  they  cannot  be  elevated  without  undergoing  a  considerable  rotation,  hy  which 
the  concavity  looking  directly  toward  the  longs  is  increased,  and  with  it  the  lateral 
diameter  of  the  chest.  All  the  intercostal  spaces  posteriorly 
are  widened  in  inspiration. 

The  ribs  are  elevated  by  the  action  of  the  external  inter- 
costals, the  sternal  portion  of  the  internal  intercostals,  and 
the  levatores  oostamm.  The  external  intercostals  are  ffltn- 
ated  between  the  ribs  only,  and  are  wanting  in  the  region 
of  the  costal  cartilages.  As  the  vertebral  extremities  of  the 
ribs  are  the  pivots  on  which  these  levers  move,  and  as  the 
sternal  extremitiea  are  movable,  the  direction  of  the  fibrea 
<tf  the  intercostals  from  above  downward  and  forward 
renders  elevation  of  the  ribs  a  necessity  of  their  contrac- 
tion, if  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  first  rib  is  fixed  or  at 
least  does  not  move  downward.  The  scalene  mnscles  ele- 
vate the  first  rib  in  ordinary  inspiration;  and,  in  deep  ia- 
TiB.  v>.-Ei«,a«o^  «f  at  Tib,  if.  spiration,  this  takes  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  palpably 
(iuj>fc«K™.  (ft*(.i«rd.i  oarrv  with  it  the  sternum  and  the  lower  ribs.    Theoreti- 

TM  d»Tk  Iiii*B  rtprcBinit  the  rtb*.  ^  .  ,  a  iv         i.    * 

ttertinm,  ind  cMta]  oHtfiNi™  iQ  cftlly,  then,  the  external  mtercostals  can  do  nothing  but 
'"''  render  the  ribs  more  nearly  horiiontal. 

If  the  external  intercostals  he  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  the  dog,  for  example,  in 
which  the  costal  type  of  respiration  is  very  marked,  close  observation  can  hardly  till  to 
convince  any  one  that  these  mnscles  enter  into  action  in  inspiration.  This  fact  has 
been  observed  by  Sibson  and  many  other  physiologists.  If  attention  be  directed  to  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  internal  intercostals,  aitnated  between  the  costal  cartilages,  their 
fibres  having  a  direction  ftom  above  downward  and  backward,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
they  enter  into  action  with  inspiration.  By  artificially  inflating  the  lungs  after  death, 
Sibson  confinneil  theae  observations  and  showed  that,  when  the  lungs  are  filled  with 
air,  the  fihrea  of  these  muscles  are  shortened.    In  inspiration,  the  ribs  are  all  separated 
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posteriorly ;  bat  laterally  and  anteriorly,  some  are  separated  (all  below  the  fonrth),  and 
some  are  approximated  (all  above  the  fourth).  Thus  all  the  interspaces,  except  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  npper  three,  are  widened  in  inspiration.  Sibson  has  shown,  by 
inflation  of  the  chest,  that,  although  the  ribs  are  separated  from  each  other,  the  attach- 
ments of  the  intercostals  are  approximated.  The  ribs,  from  an  excessively  obliqae  posi- 
tion, are  rendered  nearly  horizontal ;  and  consequently  the  inferior  attachments  of  the 
intercostals  are  brought  nearer  the  spinal  column,  while  the  superior  attachments  to  the 
upper  borders  of  the  ribs  are  slightly  removed  from  it.  Thus  these  muscles  are  short- 
ened. If,  by  separating  and  elevating  the  ribs,  the  muscles  be  shortened,  shortening  of 
the  muscles  will  necessarily  elevate  and  separate  the  ribs.  In  the  three  superior  inter- 
spaces, the  constant  direction  of  the  ribs  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  course  of  the 
intercostal  fibres  is  not  so  oblique  as  in  those  situated  hetween  the  lower  ribs.  These 
spaces  are  narrowed  in  inspiration.  The  muscles  between  the  costal  cartilages  have 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  external  intercostals  and  act  upon  the  ribs  from  the 
sternum,  as  the  others  do  from  the  spinal  colunm.  The  superior  interspace  is  narrowed, 
and  the  remainder  are  widened,  in  inspiration. 

LewUorcB  Oo$tarum. — The  action  of  these  muscles  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  have 
immovable  points  of  origin,  the  transverse  processes  of  twelve  vertebrsB  from  the  last 
cervical  to  the  eleventh  dorsal,  and,  spreading  out  like  a  fan,  are  attached  to  the  upper 
edges  of  the  ribs  between  the  tubercles  and  the  angles.    In  inspiration,  they  contract 

and  assist  in  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  They  are  more  developed  in  man  than  in  the 
inferior  animals. 

Auxiliary  MmeUs  of  Inspiration. — The  muscles  which  have  just  been  considered  are 
competent  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  sufficiently  in  ordinary  respiration; 
there  are  certain  muscles,  however,  which  are  attached  to  the  chest  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  column,  or  upper  extremities,  which  may  act  in  inspiration,  although  ordi- 
narily the  chest  is  the  fixed  point  and  they  move  the  head,  neck,  or  arms.  These 
muscles  are  brought  into  action  when  the  movements  of  respiration  are  exaggerated. 
When  this  exaggeration  is  but  slight  and  physiolo^cal,  as  after  exercise,  certain  of  them 
(the  ordinary  auxiliaries)  act  for  a  time,  until  the  tranquillity  of  the  movements  is 
restored.  But  when  there  is  obstruction  in  the  respiratory  passages  or  when  respiration 
is  excessively  difficult  from  any  cause,  threatening  suffocation,  all  the  muscles  which  can 
by  any  possibility  raise  tlie  chest  are  brought  into  action.  The  principal  ones  are  put 
down  in  the  table  xmder  the  head  of  extraordinary  auxiliaries.  Most  of  these  muscles 
can  voluntarily  be  brought  into  play  to  raise  the  chest,  and  the  mechanism  of  their 
action  can  in  tMs  way  be  demonstrated. 

Serratus  Posticus  Superior, — This  muscle  arises  from  the  ligamentum  nuchsd,  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  the  upper  two  or  three  dorsal  vertebrie,  its  fibres 
passing  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  to  be  attached  to  the  upper  borders  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  just  beyond  their  angles.  By  reversing  its  action,  as 
we  have  reversed  the  description  of  its  origin  and  insertions,  it  is  capable  of  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  thorax. 

Sterno-mastoideus. — That  portion  of  the  muscle  which  is  attached  to  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  sternum,  when  the  head  is  fixed,  is  capable  of  act- 
mg  as  a  muscle  of  inspiration.  It  does  not  act  in  ordinary  respiration,  but  its  contrac- 
tions can  be  readily  observed  whenever  respiration  is  hurried  or  exaggerated. 

The  following  muscles,  as  a  rule,  act  as  muscles  of  inspiration  only  when  respiration 
is  exceedingly  difficult  or  labored.  In  certain  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis,  for  example, 
the  anxious  expression  of  the  coxmtenance  betrays  the  sense  of  impending  suffocation ; 
the  head  is  thrown  back  and  fixed ;  the  shoulders  are  braced ;  and  every  available  muscle 
in  brought  into  action  to  raise  the  walls  of  the  thorax.' 

*  Uiid«r  theee  drcoinstaxioea,  some  muscles  which  we  have  not  thought  It  neoessaiy  to  ennmente  may  act  in- 
direetl]r  m  miucles  of  inspiratSoo. 
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L&oator  Angtdi  Scapulm  and  SupeHar  Portion  of  the  Trapezitu, — ^Movements  of  the 
scapula  have  often  been  observed  in  very  labored  respiration.  Its  elevation  daring  in- 
spiration is  effected  chiefly  by  the  levator  anguli  scapul®  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
trapezius.  The  former  muscle  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  three  or 
four  cervical  vertebr»  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  below  the 
angle.  It  is  a  thick,  flat  muscle  and,  when  the  neck  is  the  fixed  point,  assists  in  the  ele- 
vation of  the  thorax  by  raising  the  scapula.  The  trapezius  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  aris- 
ing from  the  occipital  protuberance,  part  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone,  the  ligamentum  nuchffi,  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  all 
the  dorsal  vertebrss,  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
Acting  from  its  attachments  to  the  occiput,  the  ligamentum  nuch»,  the  last  cervical 
vertebra,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  dorsal  vertebrsd,  this  muscle  may  elevate  the 
scapula  and  assist  in  inspiration. 

PectoralU  Minor  and  Ir^f&rior  Portion  of  the  PeetoraUa  Major. — ^These  muscles  act 
together  to  raise  the  ribs  in  difficult  respiration.  The  pectoralis  minor  is  the  more  efli- 
cient.  Tracing  it  from  its  attachment  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  its  fibres 
pass  downward  and  forward  to  be  attached  by  three  indigitacions  to  the  external  surface 
and  upper  margins  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  just  posterior  to  the  costal  cartilages. 
With  the  coracoid  process  as  the  fixed  point,  this  muscle  is  capable  of  powerfully  assist- 
ing in  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  That  portion  of  the  pectoraHs  mijor  which  is  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  is  capable  of  acting  from  its  in- 
sertion into  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  when  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  in  concert 
with  the  pectoralis  minor.  In  great  dyspnoBa,  it  is  frequently  observed  that  the  shoulders 
are  braced,  the  pectorals  acting  vigorously  to  raise  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

Serratus  Magnus,  —This  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle  covering  a  great  portion  of  the  lat- 
eral walls  of  the  thorax.  Attached  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
scapula,  its  fibres  pass  forward  and  downward  and  are  attached  to  the  external  surface 
and  upper  borders  of  the  eight  superior  ribs.  Acting  from  the  scapula,  this  muscle  is 
capable  of  assisting  the  pectorals  in  raising  the  ribs  and  becomes  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
difficult  inspiration. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  functions  of  the  principal  inspiratory  muscles,  without 
taking  up  those  which  have  an  insignificant  or  undetermined  action.  In  many  animals, 
the  nares  are  considerably  distended  in  inspiration;  and,  in  the  horse,  which  does 
not  respire  by  the  mouth,  these  movements  are  as  essential  to  life  as  the  respiratory 
movements  of  the  larynx.  In  man,  as  a  rule,  the  nares  undergo  no  movement  unless 
respiration  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  very  difficult  respiration,  the  mouth  is  opened 
at  each  inspiratory  act.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  of  the  action  of  those 
muscles  which  serve  to  fix  the  head,  neck,  or  shoulders  in  dyspnoea. 

The  division  into  mnscles  of  ordinary  inspiration,  ordinary  auxiliaries,  and  extraor- 
dinary auxiliaries,  must  not  be  taken  as  absolute.  In  the  male,  in  ordinary  respiration, 
the  diaphragm,  intercostals,  and  levatores  costarnm  are  the  great  inspiratory  muscles, 
and  the  action  of  the  scaleni,  with  the  consequent  elevation  of  the  sternum,  is  commonly 
very  slight  or  may  be  wanting.  In  the  female,  the  movements  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  chest  are  very  marked,  and  the  scaleni,  the  serratus  posticus  superior,  and  sometimes 
the  stemo-mastoid,  are  brought  into  action  in  ordinary  respiration.  In  the  various  types 
of  respiration,  the  action  of  the  muscles  engaged  in  ordinary  respiration  necessarily  pre- 
sents considerable  variations. 

Expiration. 

The  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs,  in  ordinary  expiration,  by  a  simple  and  compara- 
tively-passive process.  The  lungs  contain  a  great  number  of  elastic  fibres  surrounding 
the  air-cells  and  the  smallest  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  give  them  great 
elasticity.  We  can  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  elasticity  of  these  organs,  by  simply 
removing  them  from  the  chest,  when  they  collapse  and  become  many  times  sm^er  than 
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the  cavity  which  they  hefore  had  completely  filled.  The  thoracic  walls  are  also  very 
elastic,  particularly  in  yonng  persons.  After  the  muscles  which  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  thorax  cease  their  action,  the  elasticity  of  the  costal  cartilages  and  the  tonicity 
of  the  mnsdes  which  have  heen  put  on  the  stretch  will  restore  the  chest  to  what  we  may 
call  its  passive  dimensions.  This  elasticity  is  likewise  capable  of  acting  as  an  inspiratory 
force  when  the  chest  has  been  compressed  in  any  way.  There  are  also  certain  mnscles, 
the  action  of  which  is  to  draw  the  ribs  downward  and  which,  in  tranqnil  respiration, 
are  antagonistic  to  those  which  elevate  the  ribs.  Aside  from  this,  many  operations,  snch 
as  speaking,  blowing,  singing,  etc.,  require  powerfol,  prolonged,  or  complicated  acts  of 
expiration,  in  which  numerous  mnscles  are  brought  into  play. 

Expiration  may  be  considered  as  depending  upon  two  causes,  as  follows : 

1.  The  passive  influence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  thoracic  walls. 

2.  The  action  of  certain  muscles,  which  either  diminish  the  transverse  and  antero- 
posterior diameters  of  the  chest  by  depressing  the  ribs  and  sternum,  or  the  vertical  di- 
ameter, by  pressing  np  the  abdominal  viscera  behind  the  diaphragm. 

If\fluenes  of  the  Elasticity  of  the  Pulmonary  Structure  and  WalU  of  the  Chest, — 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  influence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  pulmonary  structure  in  ex- 
piration. From  the  collapse  of  the  lungs  when  openings  are  made  in  the  chest,  it  is  seen 
that,  even  after  the  most  complete  expiration,  these  organs  have  a  tendency  to  expel 
part  of  their  gaseous  contents,  which  cannot  be  ftdly  satisfied  until  the  chest  is  opened. 
They  remain  partially  distended,  from  the  impossibility  of  collapse  of  the  thoracic  walls 
beyond  a  certain  point ;  and,  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  they  exert  a  suction  force 
npon  the  diaphragm,  causing  it  to  form  a  vaulted  arch,  or  dome  above  the  level  of  the 
lower  circumference  of  the  chest.  When  the  lungs  are  collapsed,  the  diaphragm  hangs 
loosely  between  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities.  In  inspiration  and  in  expiration, 
then,  the  relations  between  the  lungs  and  diaphragm  are  reversed.  In  inspiration,  the 
descending  diaphragm  exerts  a  suction  force  on  the  lungs,  drawing  them  downward ;  in 
expiration,  the  elastic  lungs  exert  a  suction  force  upon  the  diaphragm,  drawing  it  up- 
ward. This  antagonism  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  power  of  the  diaphragm  as  an 
inspiratory  muscle. 

The  elasticity  of  the  lungs  operates  chiefly  upon  the  diaphragm  in  reducing  the  capa- 
city of  the  chest ;  for  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  by  virtue  of  their  own  elasticity,  have  a 
reaction  which  succeeds  the  movements  produced  by  the  inspiratory  muscles.  A  simple 
experiment,  which  we  have  often  performed  in  public  demonstrations,  illustrates  the 
expiratory  influence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs.  If,  in  an  animal  just  killed,  we 
open  the  abdomen,  seize  hold  of  the  vena  cava  as  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm,  and 
make  traction,  we  imitate  the  action  of  this  muscle  sufficiently  to  produce  at  times  an 
andible  inspiration ;  on  loosing  our  hold,  we  have  expiration,  as  it  is  in  a  measure  accom- 
plished in  natural  respiration,  by  virtue  of  the  resiliency  of  the  lungs,  carrying  the  dia- 
phragm up  into  the  thorax.  Although  this  is  the  main  action  of  the  lungs  themselves 
in  expiration,  their  relations  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax  are  important.  By  virtue  of 
their  elasticity,  they  assist  the  passive  collapse  of  the  chest.  When  they  lose  this  prop- 
erty to  any  considerable  extent,  as  in  vesicular  emphysema,  they  offer  a  notable  resistance 
to  the  contraction  of  the  thorax ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  in  old  cases  of  this  disease  the 
movements  are  mnch  restricted,  and  the  chest  presents  a  characteristic  rounded  and  dis- 
tended appearance. 

Little  more  need  be  said  concerning  the  passive  movements  of  the  thoracic  walls. 
When  the  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscle  ceases,  the  ribs  regain  their  oblique  direction, 
the  intercostal  spaces  are  narrowed,  and  the  sternum,  if  it  have  been  elevated  and  drawn 
forward,  falls  back  to  its  place  simply  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  the  parts. 

Action  of  MuecUi  in  Expiration, — ^The  following  are  the  principal  mnscles  concerned 

in  expiration : 
9 
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Muscles  of  Mcpiration. 

Ordinary  JieapiraHon, 
Mtude.  Attachmmtt. 

Osseous  portion  of  internal  intercostala .  .Inner  borders  of  the  ribs. 

Infracostales Inner  surfaces  of  the  ribs. 

Triangularis  stemi Ensiform  cartilage,  lower  borders  of  sternum,  lower  three 

or  four  costal  cartilages cartilages  of  the  second, 

third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs. 

Auxiliaries, 

Obliquus  eztemus .External  surface  and  inferior  borders  of  eight  inferior 

ribs anterior  half  of  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  Poo- 

part^s  ligament,  linea  alba. 

Obliquus  intemus Outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  anterior  two-thirds  of 

the  crest  of  the  ileum,  lumbar  fascia cartilages  of 

four  inferior  ribs,  linea  alba,  crest  of  the  pubis,  pec- 
tineal line. 

Transversalis Outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  anterior  two-thirds  of 

the  crest  of  the  ileum,  lumbar  yertebrse,  inner  surface 

of  cartilages  of  six  inferior  ribs crest  of  the  pubis, 

pectineal  line,  linea  alba. 

Sacro-lurobalis Sacrum angles  of  six  inferior  ribs. 

Internal  Intereostals, — ^The  internal  intercostals  have  different  functions  in  different 
parts  of  the  thorax.  They  are  attached  to  the  inner  borders  of  the  ribs  and  costal  carti- 
lages. Between  the  ribs,  they  are  covered  by  the  external  intercostals,  but,  between  the 
costal  cartilages,  they  are  covered  simply  by  aponearosis.  Their  direction  is  from  above 
downward  and  backward,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  external  intercostals.  The  fonction 
of  that  portion  of  the  internal  intercostals  situated  between  the  costal  cartilages  has  al- 
ready been  noted.  They  assist  the  internal  intercostals  in  elevating  the  ribs  in  inspiration. 
Between  the  ribs,  these  muscles  are  directly  antagonistic  to  the  external  intercostals. 
They  are  more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  ribs,  particularly  in  that  portion  of  the  tho- 
rax  where  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs  is  greatest.  The  observations  of  Sibson  have  shown 
that  they  are  elongated  when  the  chest  is  distended,  and  shortened  when  the  chest  is 
collapsed.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  experiments  on  living  animals,  shows 
that  they  are  muscles  of  expiration.  Their  contraction  tends  to  depress  the  ribs  and 
consequently  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  chest.  If  we  bring  an  animal,  a  dog  for 
example,  completely  under  the  influence  of  ether,  expose  the  walls  of  the  chest,  dissect  off 
the  fascia  from  some  of  the  external  intercostals,  and  then  remove  carefully  a  portion  of 
one  or  two  of  these  muscles  so  as  to  expose  the  fibres  of  the  internal  intercostals,  it  is 
not  difficult,  on  close  examination,  to  observe  the  antagonism  between  the  two  sets  of 
muscles ;  one  being  brought  into  action  in  inspiration  and  the  other,  in  expiration. 

Infrcicostales, — ^These  muscles,  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax,  are  vari- 
able in  size  and  number.  They  are  most  common  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  Their 
fibres  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  one  rib  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  rib  below.  The  fibres  follow  the  direction  of  the  internal  Intercos- 
tals, and,  acting  from  their  lower  attachments,  their  contractions  assist  these  muscles  in 
drawing  the  ribs  downward. 

TriangtUaris  Stemi, — There  has  never  been  any  doubt  concerning  the  expiratory  func- 
tion of  the  triangularis  sterni.  From  its  origin,  the  ensiform  cartilage,  lower  borders  of 
the  sternum,  and  lower  three  or  four  costal  cartilages,  it  acts  upon  the  cartilages  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  to  which  it  is  attached,  drawing  them  downward  and 
thus  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  chest. 
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The  above-mentioned  mnscles  are  called  into  action  in  ordinary  tranqail  respiration, 
and  their  sole  function  is  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  chest.  In  labored  or  difficult 
expiration,  and  in  the  acts  of  blowing,  phonation,  etc.,  other  mnsdes,  which  are  called 
auxiliaries,  play  a  more  or  less  important  part.  These  muscles  all  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  their  general  action  in  expiration  is  to  press  the 
abdominal  viscera  and  diaphragm  into  the  thorax  and  diminish  its  vertical  diameter. 
Their  action  is  voluntary ;  and,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  it  may  be  opposed  more  or  less 
by  the  diaphragm,  by  which  means  the  duration  or  intensity  of  the  expiratory  act  is  regu- 
lated. They  are  also  attached  to  the  ribs  or  costal  cartilages,  and,  while  they  press  the 
diaphragm  upward,  depress  the  ribs  and  thus  diminish  the  antero-posterior  and  transverse 
diameters  of  the  chest.  In  this  action,  they  may  be  opposed  by  the  voluntary  contraction 
of  the  muscles  which  raise  the  ribs,  also  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  character  of  the 
expiratory  act.  The  importance  of  this  kind  of  action  in  declamation,  singing,  blowing, 
etc.,  is  evident;  and  the  skiU  exhibited  by  vocalists  and  performers  on  wind  instruments 
shows  how  delicately  this  may  be  regulated  by  practice. 

In  labored  respiration  in  disease  and  in  the  hurried  respiration  which  follows  violent 
exercise,  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  expiration,  as  well  as  of  inspiration,  are  called  into 
action  to  a  considerable  extent. 

0bliquu9  ExtemuB, — ^This  muscle,  in  connection  with  the  obliqnus  internus  and  trans- 
versalis,  is  efficient  in  forced  or  labored  expiration,  by  pressing  the  abdominal  viscera 
against  the  diaphragm.  Its  fibres  run  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  forward. 
Acting  from  its  attachments  to  the  linea  alba,  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  and  Poupart^s  liga- 
ment, by  its  attachment  to  the  eight  inferior  ribs,  it  draws  the  ribs  downward. 

Ohliquus  Internus, — ^This  muscle  also  acts  in  forced  expiration,  by  compressing  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.  The  direction  of  its  fibres  is  from  below  upward  and  forward.  Acting 
fi'om  its  attachments  to  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  lumbar  fascia, 
by  its  attachments  to  the  cartilages  of  the  four  inferior  ribs,  it  draws  them  downward. 
The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  internal  intercostals. 
By  its  action  the  ribs  are  drawn  inward  as  well  as  downward. 

Tranwenalia, — ^The  expiratory  action  of  this  muscle  is  mainly  in  compressing  the  ab- 
dominal viscera. 

Sacro'lumbalis. — This  muscle  is  situated  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  abdomen  and 
thorax.  Its  fibres  pass  from  its  origin  at  the  sacrum,  upward  and  a  little  outward,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  six  inferior  ribs  at  their  angles.  In  expiration  it  draws  the  ribs  down- 
ward, acting  as  an  antagonist  to  the  lower  levatores  costarum. 

There  are  some  other  muscles  which  may  be  brought  into  action  in  forced  expiration, 
assisting  in  the  depression  of  the  ribs,  such  as  the  serratus  posticus  inferior,  the  superior 
fibres  of  the  serratus  magnus,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  trapezius,  but  their  function  is 
onimportant. 

Types  of  Respiration. — In  the  expansive  movements  of  the  chest,  although  all  the 
muscles  which  have  been  classed  as  ordinary  inspiratory  muscles  are  brought  into  action 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  fact  that  certain  sets  may  act  in  a  more  marked  manner 
than  others  has  led  physiologists  to  recognize  different  types  of  respiration.  The  three 
following  types  are  generally  given  in  works  on  physiology : 

1.  The  Abdominal  type, — In  this,  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  consequent 
movements  of  the  abdomen  are  most  prominent. 

2.  The  Inferior  Costal  type. — In  this,  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  expand  the 
lower  part  of  the  thorax,  from  the  seventh  rib  inclusive,  is  most  prominent. 

3.  7 he  Superior  Costal  type. — ^In  this,  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  dilate  the  thorax 
above  the  seventh  rib  and  which  elevate  the  entire  chest  is  most  prominent. 

The  abdominal  type  is  most  marked  in  children  under  the  age  of  three  years,  irrespec- 
tive of  8ex«    In  them,  respiration  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  the  diaphragm. 
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At  a  variable  period  after  birth,  a  difference  in  the  types  of  respiration  in  the  sexes 
begins  to  show  itself.  In  the  male,  the  abdominal  conjoined  with  the  inferior  costal  type 
is  predominant,  and  this  continues  through  life.  In  the  female,  the  inferior  costal  type 
is  insignificant,  and  the  superior  costal  type  predominates.  Observers  differ  in  their  state- 
ments of  the  period  of  life  when  this  distinction  in  the  sexes  becomes  apparent.  Without 
discussing  the  nice  question  as  to  the  exact  age  when  this  difference  in  the  sexes  first 
makes  its  appearance,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that,  shortly  before  the  age  of 
puberty  in  the  female,  the  superior  costal  type  becomes  more  marked  and  soon  predomi- 
nates ;  while,  in  the  male,  respiration  continues  to  be  carried  on  mainly  by  the  diaphragm 
and  lower  part  of  the  chest. 

The  cause  of  the  excessiye  movements  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  in  the  female  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  mode 
of  dress  now  so  general  in  civilized  countries,  which  confines  the  lower  part  of  the  chest 
and  would  render  movements  of  expansion  somewhat  difficult,  for  the  same  phenomenon 
is  observed  in  young  girls  and  others  who  have  never  made  use  of  such  appliances.  But 
there  is  evidently  a  physiological  condition,  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  in  gestation, 
which,  at  certain  times,  would  nearly  arrest  all  respiratory  movements,  except  those 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  peculiar  mode  of  respiration  in  the  female  is  a  pro- 
vision of  Nature  against  the  mechanical  difSculties  which  would  otherwise  follow  the 
,  physiological  enlargement  of  the  uterus.  In  pathology  it  is  observed  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  peculiarity,  females  are  able  to  carry,  without  great  inconvenience,  immense  quan- 
tities of  water  in  the  abdominal  cavity;  while  a  much  smaller  quantity,  in  the  male,  pro- 
duces great  distress  from  difi&culty  of  breathing. 

Frequency  of  the  Bespiratary  Movements, — In  counting  the  respiratory  acts,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  subject  be  unconscious  of  the  observation,  otherwise  their  normal  char- 
acter is  apt  to  be  disturbed.  Of  all  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  Hutchinson  pre- 
sents the  most  numerous  and  convincing  collection  of  facts.  This  observer  ascertained 
the  number  of  respiratory  acts  per  minute,  in  the  sitting  posture,  in  1,897  males.  The 
results  of  his  observations,  with  reference  to  frequency,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

JiespiraHon$  ptr  tfUnutd.                                                                                                Ihanber  qf  oa<M. 
From    9  to  16 79 

16  289 

17  106 

18 196 

19  74 

20           561 

21           129 

22           148 

28           42 

24           248 

24  to  40 87 

Although  this  table  shows  considerable  variation  in  different  individuals,  the  great 
minority  (1,781)  breathed  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  times  per  minute.  Nearly  a  third 
breathed  twenty  times  per  minute,  a  number  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average. 

The  relations  of  the  respiratory  acts  to  the  pulse  are  quite  constant  in  health.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Hutchinson  that  the  proportion  in  the  great  m^ority  of  instances  is  one 
respiratory  act  to  every  four  pulsations  of  the  heart.  The  same  proportion  generally 
obtains  when  the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  disease,  except  when  the  pulmonary  organs  are 
involved. 

Age  has  an  influence  on  the  frequency  of  the  respiratory  acts,  corresponding  with 
what  we  have  already  noted  with  regard  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 
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Qaetelet  gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  observations  on  800  males : 

44  respirations  per  minute,  soon  after  birth  ; 

26,  at  the  age  of  five  years : 

20,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years ; 

19,  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years ; 

16,  abont  the  thirtieth  year ; 

18,  from  thirty  to  fifty  years. 

The  inflaence  of  sex  is  not  marked  in  very  yoong  children.  The  same  observer  noted 
no  difference  between  males  and  females  at  birth ;  bnt  in  yonng  women  the  respirations 
are  a  little  less  frequent  than  in  young  men  of  the  same  age. 

The  various  physiological  conditions  which  have  been  noted  as  affecting  the  pulse 
have  a  corresponding  influence  on  respiration.  In  sleep,  the  number  of  respiratory  acts 
is  diminished  by  about  twenty  per  cent.  (Quetelet).  Muscular  effort  accelerates  the  re- 
spiratory movements  pa/ri  passu  with  the  movements  of  the  heart. 

Rdations  of  Ifuptration  and  Expiration  to  each  other— The  JReapiratory  Sounds.— In 
ordinary  respiration,  inspiration  is  produced  by  the  action  of  muscles,  and  expiration,  in 
greatest  part,  by  the  passive  reaction  of  the  elastic  walls  of  the  thorax  and  the  lungs. 
The  inspiratory  and  expiratory  acts  do  not  immediately  follow  each  other.  Commencing 
with  inspiration,  it  is  found  that  this  act  maintains  about  the  same  intensity  from  its  be- 
g:inning  to  its  termination ;  there  is  then  a  very  brief  interval,  when  expiration  follows, 
which  has  its  maximum  of  intensity  at  the  commencement  of  the  act  and  gradually  dies 
away.*  Between  the  acts  of  expiration  and  inspiration  is  an  interval,  which  is  somewhat 
longer  than  that  which  occurs  after  inspiration. 

The  duration  of  expiration  is  generally  somewhat  greater  tlian  that  of  inspiration, 
although  they  may  be  nearly,  or  in  some  instances  quite  equal.  After  from  five  to  eight 
ordinary  respiratory  acts,  an  effort  generally  occurs  which  is  rather  more  profound  than 
the  rest,  and  by  which  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  more  effectually  changed.  The  temporary 
arrest  of  the  acts  of  respiration  in  violent  muscular  efforts,  in  straining,  in  parturition, 
etc.,  is  familiar  to  all. 

Ordinarily  respiration  is  not  accompanied  by  any  sound  which  can  be  heard  without 
applying  the  ear  directly,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  stethoscope,  to  the  respiratory 
organs;  except  when  the  mouth  is  closed  and  breathing  is  carried  on  exclusively 
through  the  nasal  passages,  when  a  soft,  breezy  murmur  accompanies  both  acts.  If  the 
mouth  be  sufllciently  opened  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  air,  no  sound  is  to  be  heard  in 
health.  In  sleep,  the  respirations  are  unusually  profound ;  and,  if  the  mouth  be  closed, 
the  sound  is  rather  more  intense. 

Snoring,  a  peculiar  sound,  more  or  less  marked,  which  sometimes  accompanies  the 
respiratory  acts  during  sleep,  occurs  when  the  air  passes  through  both  the  mouth  and  the 
nose.  It  is  more  marked  in  inspiration,  sometimes  accompanying  both  acts,  and  sometimes 
it  is  not  heard  in  expiration.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  characters  of  a  sound 
80  familiar.  Snoring  is  an  idiosyncrasy  with  many  individuals,  although  those  who  do  not 
snore  habitually  may  do  so  when  the  system  is  unusually  exhausted  and  relaxed.  It  only 
occurs  when  the  mouth  is  open,  and  the  sound  is  produced  by  vibration  and  a  sort  of 
flapping  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  between  the  two  currents  of  air  from  the  mouth 
and  nose,  together  with  a  vibration  in  the  column  of  air  itself. 

Applying  the  stethoscope  over  the  larynx  or  trachea,  a  sound  is  heard,  of  a  distinctly 
and  purely  tubular  character,  accompanying  both  acts  of  respiration.  In  inspiration, 
according  to  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  "  it  attains  its  maximum  of  intensity  quickly  after  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sound  and  maintains  the  same  intensity  to  the  close  of  the  act,  when 
the  sound  abruptly  ends,  as  if  suddenly  cut  off."    After  a  brief  interval,  the  sound  of  ex- 

1  In  Biteniiig  to  the  rMpiraCory  mnmmr  over  the  snbetanoe  of  the  Innga,  the  oxpiratory  IbUows  the  inspiratory 
•oond  without  an  interval.    The  intOTval  between  th^  acts  of  loBplration  and  expiration  la  only  appreciated  as  the  air 
in  and  ont  at  the  month. 
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piration  follows.  This  is  also  tubular  in  quality ;  it  soon  attains  its  maximum  of  intensity, 
but,  unlike  the  sound  of  inspiration,  gradually  dies  away  and  is  lost  imperceptibly.  It  is 
seen  that  these  phenomena  correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  two  acts  of  respiration. 

Sounds  approximating  in  character  to  the  foregoing  are  heard  over  the  bronchial 
tubes  before  they  penetrate  the  lungs. 

Over  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  a  sound  may  be  heard  entirely  different  in  its  char- 
acter from  that  heard  over  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchial  tubes.  In  inspiration,  the 
sound  is  much  less  intense  than  over  the  trachea  and  has  a  breezy,  expansive,  or  what 
is  called  in  auscultation  a  vesicular  character.  It  is  much  lower  in  pitch  than  the  tracheal 
sound.  It  is  continuous  and  rather  increases  in  intensity  from  its  commencement  to  its 
termination,  ending  abruptly,  like  the  tracheal  inspiratory  sound.  The  sound  is  produced 
in  part  by  the  movement  of  air  in  the  small  bronchial  tubes,  but  chiefly  bj  the  expansion 
of  the  innumerable  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  It  is  followed,  without  an  interval,  by  the  sound 
of  expiration,  which  is  shorter,  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  as  long,  lower  in  pitch,  and  very 
much  less  intense.    A  sound  is  not  always  heard  in  expiration. 

The  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory  sounds  in  different  individuals  are 
very  considerable.  As  a  rule  they  are  more  intense  in  young  persons ;  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  term  puerile  respiration,  when  the  sounds  are  exaggerated  in  parts  of  the  lung, 
in  certain  oases  of  disease.  The  sounds  are  generally  more  intense  in  females  than  in 
males,  particularly  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  thorax. 

It  is  difficult  by  any  description  or  comparison  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  sounds  heard  over  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  and  it  is  superfluous  to 
make  the  attempt,  when  they  can  be  so  easily  studied  in  the  living  subject. 

Coughing^  Sneezing^  Sighing^  Yawning^  laughing,  Sobbing,  and  Hiccough, — ^These 
peculiar  acts  demand  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Coughing  and  sneezing  are  gen- 
erally involuntary  acts,  produced  by  irritation  in  the  air-tubes  or  nasal  paspages,  al- 
though coughing  is  often  voluntary.  In  both  of  these  acts,  there  is  first  a  deep  in- 
spiration, followed  by  a  convulsive  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  by  which  the 
air  is  violently  expelled  with  a  characteristic  sound,  in  the  one  case  by  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  other  by  the  mouth  and  nares.  Foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  air-passages 
are  frequently  expelled  in  violent  fits  of  coughing.  In  hypersecretion  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane,  the  accumulated  mucus  is  carried  by  the  act  of  coughing 
either  to  the  mouth  or  well  into  the  larynx,  whence  it  is  expelled  by  the  act  of  ex- 
pectoration. When  either  of  these  acts  is  the  result  of  irritation  from  a  foreign  sub- 
stance or  secretions,  it  may  be  modified  or  partly  smothered  by  the  will,  but  is  not  com- 
pletely under  control.  The  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  summit 
of  the  air-passages,  under  most  circumstances,  protects  them  from  the  entrance  of  foreign 
matters,  both  liquid  and  solid ;  for  the  slightest  impression  received  by  the  membrane 
gives  rise  to  a  violent  and  involuntary  cough,  by  which  the  offending  matter  is  removed. 
The  glottis  is  also  spasmodically  contracted. 

In  sighing,  a  prolonged  and  deep  inspiration  is  followed  by  a  rapid  and  generally  an 
audible  expiration.  This  occurs,  as  a  general  rule,  once  in  from  five  to  eight  respiratory 
acts,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  air  in  the  lungs  more  completely,  and  it  is  due  to  an 
exaggeration  of  the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  ordinary  acts  of  respiration.  When  due 
to  depressing  emotions,  it  has  the  same  cause;  for,  at  such  times,  respiration  is  less 
effectually  perfonned.  Yawning  is  an  analogous  process,  but  differs  from  sighing  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  involuntary  and  cannot  be  produced  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  wide  opening  of  the  mouth  and  a  very  profound  inspiration.  Yawning  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  an  evidence  of  fatigue,  but  it  often  occurs  from  a  sort  of  con- 
tagion. When  not  the  result  of  imitation,  it  has  the  same  exciting  cause  as  sighing,  viz., 
deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  which  shows 
that  it  meets  some  decided  want  on  the  part  of  the  system. 
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Langhing  and  sobbing,  thongb  expressing  opposite  conditions,  are  produced  hj  very 
much  the  same  mechanism.  The  characteristic  sounds  accompanying  these  acts  are  the 
resalt  of  short,  rapid,  and  oonmlsive  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  accompanied  by  con- 
tractions of  the  moscles  of  the  face,  which  produce  the  expressions  characteristic  of 
hilarity  or  grief.  Although  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  control  of  the  will,  these  acts  are 
mainly  involuntary.  Violent  and  convulsive  laughter  may  be  excited  in  many  individuals 
by  titiUation  of  certain  portions  of  the  surtace  of  the  body.  Laughter  and  sometimes 
sobbing,  like  yawning,  may  be  the  result  of  involuntary  imitation. 

Biccough  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  act  of  inspiration,  to  which  it  is  exclusively 
confined.  It  is  produced  by  a  sudden,  convulsive,  and  entirely  involuntary  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm,  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  glottis.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  is  more  extensive  than  in  laughing  and  sobbing  and  occurs  only 
once  every  four  or  five  respiratory  acts.  The  causes  which  give  rise  to  hiccough  are  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  are  referable  to  the  digestive  system.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  rapid  ingestion  of  a  quantity  of  dry  food  or  of  eflfervescing  or  alcoholic 
drinks.    It  occurs  frequently  in  cases  of  disease. 

Capacity  of  the  Lungs^  and  the  Quantity  of  Air  changed  in  the  Hespiratory 

Acts. 

Several  points  of  considerable  physiological  interest  arise  in  this  connection.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  simple  experiment  of  opening  the  chest,  when  the  elastic  lungs  collapse 
and  expel  a  certain  quantity  of  air  which  cannot  be  removed  while  the  lungs  are  in  HtUy 
that  a  part  of  the  gaseous  contents  of  these  organs  necessarily  remains  after  the  most 
complete  and  forcible  expiration.  After  an  ordinary  act,  there  is  a  certain  quantity 
of  air  in  the  lungs  which  can  be  expelled  by  a  forced  expiration.  In  ordinary  respi- 
ration, a  comparatively  small  volume  of  air  is  introduced  with  inspiration,  which  is  ex- 
pelled by  the  succeeding  expiration.^  By  the  extreme  action  of  all  the  inspiratory 
moscles  in  a  forced  inspiration,  a  supplemental  quantity  of  air  may  be  introduced  into  the 
limgs,  which  then  contain  much  more  than  they  ever  do  in  ordinary  respiration.  For 
convenience,  many  physiologists  have  adopted  the  following  names,  which  are  applied  to 
these  various  volumes  of  air : 

1.  Residual  Air  ;  that  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  expelled  by  a  forced  expiration. 

2.  £s9erve  Air;  that  which  remains  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  deducting  tlie 
residual  air. 

8.  Tidal^  or  ordinary  Breathing  Air ;  that  which  is  changed  by  the  ordinary  acts 
of  inspiration  and  expiration. 

4.  Complemental  Air;  the  excess  over  the  ordinary  breathing  air,  which  may  be 
introduced  by  a  forcible  inspiration. 

The  questions  relating  to  the  above  divisions  of  the  respired  air  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  numerous  investigations ;  but,  although  at  first  it  might  seem  easy  to  deter- 
mine all  of  them  by  a  suflS'cient  number  of  experiments,  the  necessary  observatdons  are 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  sources  of  error  are  numerous.  In  measur- 
ing the  air  changed  in  ordinary  breathing,  it  has  been  found  that  the  acts  of  respiration 
are  so  easily  influenced  by  the  mind  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  experiment  on  any  individual 
without  his  knowledge,  that  the  results  of  many  good  observers  are  not  to  be  relied 
npon.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  questions  under  consideration.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  estimating  with  accuracy  the  residual,  reserve,  or  complemental 
volumes,  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  The  observations  on  these  points,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  most  definite  and  exact,  are  those  of  Herbst,  of  GOttingen,  and  Hutchin- 
son, of  England.    Those  of  the  last-named  observer  are  exceedingly  elaborate  and  were 

1  Ezpertmentfl  hftve  shown  that  a  certain  Tolome  of  air  Is  lost  In  the  Innga,  fhe  expired  air  being  a  little  less  in 
rohime  than  the  quantity  inspired  (from  |^  to  ^).    This  is  not  taken  Into  account  in  this  oonneetlon. 
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made  on  an  immense  number  of  subjects  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and  occapationa 
They  are  generally  accepted  by  physiologists  as  the  most  extended  and  accorate. 

Besidual  Air, — ^Perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  the  questions  under  consideration  more 
difficult  to  answer  definitely  than  that  of  the  quantity  of  air  which  remains  in  the  lungi» 
after  a  forced  expiration ;  but  it  fortunately  is  not  one  of  any  great  practical  importance. 
The  residual  air  remains  in  the  lungs  as  a  physical  necessity.  The  lungs  are  always,  iu 
health,  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  thorax ;  and,  when  this  cavity  is  reduced  to  its 
smallest  dimensions,  it  is  impossible  that  any  more  air  should  be  expelled.  The  volume 
which  thus  remains  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  forty  cubic  inches  (Fontana)  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  inches  (Jurin).  Dr.  Hutchinson,  who  has  carefully  con- 
sidered this  point,  estimates  the  residual  volume  at  about  one  hundred  cubic  inches,  but  he 
states  that  it  varies  very  considerably  in  different  individuals.  Taking  every  thing  into 
consideration,  we  may  assume  this  estimate  to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  any.  It  is  certain 
that  the  lungs  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  at  their  minimum  of  distention,  contain  more 
than  forty  cubic  inches  of  air;  and,  from  measurements  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax, 
deducting  the  estimated  space  occupied  by  the  heart  and  vessels  and  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs,  it  is  shown  that  the  residual  air  cannot  amount  to  any  thing  like  two  hun- 
dred cubic  inches. 

There  is  no  special  division  of  the  function  of  respiration  connected  with  the  residual 
air.  It  remains  in  the  lungs  merely  as  a  physical  necessity,  and  its  volume  must  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  considering  the  volumes  which  are  changed  in  any  of  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  breathing. 

Heserve  Air. — This  name  is  appropriately  given  to  the  volume  of  air  which  may  be 
expelled  and  changed  by  a  voluntary  effort,  but  which  remains  in  the  lungs,  added  to  the 
residual  air,  after  an  ordinary  act  of  expiration.  It  may  be  estimated,  without  any 
reference  to  the  residual  air,  by  forcibly  expelling  air  from  the  lungs,  after  an  ordinary 
expiration.    The  average  volume  is  one  hundred  cubic  inches. 

The  reserve  air  is  more  or  loss  changed  whenever  we  experience  a  necessity  for  a 
more  complete  renovation  of  the  contents  of  the  lungs  than  ordinary.  It  is  encroached 
fl])on  in  the  unusually  profound  inspiration  and  expiration  which  occur  every  ^ye  or  six 
acts.  It  is  used  m  certain  prolonged  vocal  efforts,  in  blowing,  etc.  Added  to  the  residual 
air,  it  constitutes  the  minimum  capacity  of  the  lungs  in  ordinary  respiration.  As  it  is 
continually  receiving  watery  vapor  and  carbonic  acid,  it  is  always  more  or  less  vitiated, 
and,  when  reinforced  by  the  breathing  air,  which  enters  with  inspiration,  is  continually 
in  circulation,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases.  Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  arresting  respiration  for  a  time,  as  pearl-divers,  learn  to  change  the  reserve  air 
as  completely  as  possible  by  several  forcible  acts  and  then  fill  the  lungs  with  fresh  air. 
In  this  way  they  are  enabled  to  suspend  the  respiratory  acts  for  from  one  to  two  minutes 
without  inconvenience.  The  introduction  of  fresh  air  with  each  inspiration,  and  the 
constant  diffusion  which  is  going  on  and  by  which  the  proper  quantity  of  oxygen  finds 
its  way  to  the  air-cells,  give,  in  ordinary  breathing,  a  composition  to  the  aur  in  the 
deepest  portions  of  the  lungs  which  insures  a  constant  aeration  of  the  blood. 

Tidt^l,  or  Ordinary  Breathing  Air,— The  volume  of  air  which  is  clianged  in  the 
ordinary  acts  of  respiration  is  subject  to  immense  physiological  variations,  and  the 
respiratory  movements,  as  regards  intensity,  are  so  easily  influenced  by  the  mind,  that 
great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  error  in  estimating  the  volume  of  ordinary  breathing  air. 
The  estimates  of  Herbst  and  of  Hutchinson  are  the  results  of  very  extended  observations 
made  with  great  care  and  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  mean  of  these  observations,  it  has  been  found  that  the  average  volame  of 
breatliing  air^  in  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  is  twenty  cubic  inches.  According  to  Hutch- 
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inson,  in  perfect  repose,  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  hardly  perceptible,  not 
more  than  from  seven  to  twelve  cubic  inches  are  changed ;  while,  nnder  excitement,  he 
has  seen  the  volmne  increased  to  seventy-seven  cubic  inches.  Of  course  the  latter  is 
temporary.  Herbst  noted  that  the  breathing  volume  is  constantly  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  stature  of  the  individaal  and  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  apparent 
capacity  of  the  chest 

Gomplemental  Air, — ^The  thorax  may  be  so  enlarged  by  an  extreme  voluntary  in- 
spiratory effort  as  to  contain  a  quantity  of  air  much  larger  than  after  an  ordinary  in- 
spiration. The  additional  volume  of  air  thus  taken  in  may  be  estimated  by  measuring 
all  the  air  which  can  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  after  the  most  profound  inspiration,  and 
dedacting  the  sum  of  the  reserve  air  and  breathing  air.  This  quantity  has  been  found 
by  Hutchinson  to  vary  in  different  individuals,  bearing  a  close  relation  to  stature.  The 
mean  complemental  volume  is  one  hundred  and  ten  cubic  inches. 

The  complemental  air  is  drawn  upon  whenever  an  effort  is  made  which  requires  a 
temporary  arrest  of  respiratioD.  Brief  and  violent  muscular  exertion  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a  profound  inspiration.  In  sleep,  as  the  volume  of  breathing  air  is  somewhat 
increased,  the  complemental  air  is  encroached  upon.  A  part  or  the  whole  of  the  com- 
plemental air  is  also  used  in  certain  vocal  efforts,  in  blowing,  in  yawning,  in  the  deep 
inspiration  which  precedes  sneezing,  in  straining,  etc. 

Summary. — In  a  healthy  male  of  medium  stature,  the  residual  air,  which  cannot  be 
expelled  from  the  lungs,  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  cubic  inches. 

The  reserve  air,  which  can  be  expelled  but  which  is  not  changed  in  ordinary  respi- 
ration, amounts  to  about  one  hundred  cubic  inches. 

The  tidal  air,  which  is  changed  in  ordinary  respiration,  amounts  to  about  twenty 
cubic  inches. 

The  complemental  air,  which  may  be  taken  into  the  lungs  after  the  completion  of  an 
ordinary  act  of  inspiration,  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  ten  cubic  inches. 

Extreme  Breathing  Capacity, — By  the  extreme  breathing  capacity  is  meant  the  vol- 
ume of  air  which  can  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  by  the  most  forcible  expiration,  after 
the  most  profound  inspiration.  This  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  the  vital  capa- 
city, as  signifying  ''  the  volume  of  air  which  can  be  displaced  by  living  movements.^' 
Its  volume  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  reserve  air,  the  breathing  air,  and  the  complemental 
air,  and  represents  the  extreme  capacity  of  the  chest,  deducting  the  residual  air.  Its 
physiological  interest  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  can  readily  be  determined  by  an  appro- 
priate apparatus,  the  spirometer,  and  comparisons  can  thus  be  made  between  different 
individuals,  both  healthy  and  diseased.  The  number  of  observations  on  this  point  made 
by  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  enormous,  amounting  in  all  to  little  short  of  five  thousand. 

The  extreme  breathing  capacity  in  health  is  subject  to  variations  which  have  been 
shown  to  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  the  stature  of  the  individual.  Hutchinson  com- 
mences with  the  proposition  that,  in  a  man  of  medium  height  (five  feet  eight  inches),  it 
is  equal  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  cubic  inches.  He  has  shown  that  the  extreme  breath- 
ing capacity  is  constant  in  the  same  individual,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  increased  by  habit 
or  practice. 

The  most  striking  result  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hutchinson,  with  regard  to  the 
modifications  of  the  vital  capacity,  is  that  it  bears  a  definite  relation  to  stature,  without 
being  affected  in  a  very  marked  degree  by  weight  or  the  circumference  of  the  chest. 
This  is  especially  remarkable,  as  it  is  well  known  that  height  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  length  of  the  body  as  upon  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  for  every  inch  in  height,  between  five  and  six  feet,  the 
extreme  breathing  capacity  is  increased  eight  cubic  inches. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  mean  results  of  the  immense  number  ot  observationfi 
on  which  this  conclusion  is  based : 

Ftogression  of  the   Vital  Capacity  Volume  tcith  the  Stature. 
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Age  has  an  influence,  though  less  marked  than  stature,  upon  the  extreme  breathing 
capacity.  As  the  result  of  4,800  observations  (males),  it  was  ascertained  that  the  volume 
increases  with  age  up  to  the  thirtieth  year,  and  progressively  decreases,  with  tolerable 
regularity,  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  sixtieth  year.  These  figures,  though  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  certain  individual  variations,  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  examinations  of  the 
extreme  breathing  capacity  in  disease,  which  frequently  give  important  information. 
Of  course,  the  breathing  capacity  is  modified  by  any  abnormal  condition  which  interferes 
with  the  mobility  of  the  thorax  or  the  dilatability  of  the  lungs. 

Belations  in  Volume  of  the  Expired  to  the  Inepired  Air. — A  certain  proportion  of  the 
inspired  air  is  lost  in  respiration,  so  that  the  air  expired  is  always  a  little  less  in  volume 
than  that  which  is  taken  into  the  lungs.  All  the  older  experimenters,  except  Magendie, 
were  agreed  upon  this  point.  The  loss  was  put  by  Davy  at  -^^  and  by  Cuvier  at  ^  of 
the  amount  of  air  introduced.  Observations  on  tliis  point,  to  be  exact,  must  include  a 
considerable  number  of  respiratory  acts ;  and,  from  the  diflSculty  of  continuing  respira- 
tion in  a  perfectly  regular  and  normal  manner  when  the  attention  is  directed  to  that 
function,  the  most  accurate  results  may  probably  be  obtained  from  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals.  Despretz  caused  six  young  rabbits  to  respire  for  two  hours  in  a  confined 
space  containing  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  ascertained  that 
the  volume  had  diminished  sixty-one  cubic  inches,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fiftieth.  We 
may  take  the  approximations  of  Davy  and  Cuvier,  as  applied  to  the  human  subject,  as 
nearly  correct,  and  assume  that,  in  the  lungs,  from  ^  to  ^  of  the  inspired  air  is  lost 

D\ffkision  of  Air  in  the  Lungs, — ^When  it  is  considered  that,  with  each  inspiration,  but 
about  twenty  cubic  inches  of  fresh  air  is  introduced,  sufiicient  only  to  fill  the  trachea  and 
larger  bronchial  tubes,  it  is  evident  that  some  forces  must  act  by  which  this  fresh  air 
finds  its  way  into  the  air-cells  and  the  vitiated  air  is  brought  into  the  larger  tubes,  to  be 
expelled  with  the  succeeding  expiration.  The  expired  air  may  become  so  charged  with 
noxious  gases,  by  holding  the  breath  for  a  few  seconds,  that,  when  collected  in  a  receiver 
under  water,  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  combustion. 
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The  interohange  between  the  fresh  air  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus and  the  air  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lungs  is  constantly  going  on,  in  obedience  to 
the  well-known  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  aided  by  the  active  currents  or  impulses 
produced  by  the  alternate  moyements  of  the  chest.  When  two  gases,  or  mixtures  of 
gases,  of  different  densities  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  they  diffuse  or  mingle 
with  great  rapidity,  until,  if  undisturbed,  the  whole  mass  has  a  uniform  density  and  com- 
position. This  has  been  shown  to  take  place  between  very  light  and  very  heavy  gases 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  even  when  two  reservoirs  are  connected  by  a 
small  tube  many  feet  in  length,  though  then  it  proceeds  quite  slowly.  In  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  at  the  termination  of  inspiration,  the  atmospheric  air,  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  is  introduced  into  the  tubes  with  a  considerable  impetus  and  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  gas  in  the  lungs,  which  is  much  heavier,  as  it  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Diffusion  then  takes  place,  aided  by  the  elastic 
lungs,  which  are  gradually  forcing  the  gaseous  contents  out  of  the  cells,  untU  a  certain 
portion  of  the  air  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  finds  its  way  to  the  larger  tubes,  to  be 
thrown  off  in  expiration,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  fresh  air. 

In  obedience  to  the  law  established  by  Graham,  that  the  diffhsibility  of  gases  is  in- 
versely proportionate  to  the  square  root  of  their  densities,  the  penetration  of  atmos- 
pl^eric  air,  which  is  the  lighter  gas,  to  the  deep  portions  of  the  lungs  would  take  place 
with  greater  rapidity  than  the  ascent  of  the  air  charged  with  carbonic  acid ;  so  that 
eighty-one  parts  of  carbonic  acid  should  be  replaced  by  ninety-five  of  oxygen.  It  is 
foond,  indeed,  that  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  always  less  than  the  volume 
of  oxygen  absorbed.  This  diffusion  is  constantly  going  on,  so  that  the  air  in  the  pul- 
moDsry  vesicles,  where  the  interchange  of  gases  with  the  blood  takes  place,  maintains  a 
pretty  uniform  composition.  The  process  of  aeration  of  the  blood,  therefore,  has  none 
of  that  intermittent  character  which  attends  the  muscular  movements  of  respiration, 
which  would  undoubtedly  occur  if  the  entire  gaseous  contents  of  the  lungs  were  changed 
with  every  respiratory  act. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

CUANOES  WHICH  THE  AIR  AND  THE  BLOOD   UNDEROO  IN  RESPIRATION, 

Oompodtion  of  the  air— Consmnption  of  ozTgen— Exhalation  of  carbonic  acid— Inflnence  of  age— Relations  between 
the  qnantity^  of  oxjgen  oonaamed  and  the  qnantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled— Exhalation  of  watery  ^apor— Ex- 
halation of  ammonia— Ezhabtion  of  organic  matter— Ezhaktlon  of  nitrogen— Changea  of  the  blood  in  reapira- 
tion  (hnmatoala)— Difference  in  color  between  arterial  and  venons  blood— Comparison  of  the  gasea  in  venoaa 
and  arterial  bloodr-Anatysia  of  the  blood  fcr  gases— BeUitiTe  quantities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  add  in  venooa 
and  arterial  blood— Kitrogen  of  the  blood— Condition  of  the  gases  in  the  blood— Mechanism  of  the  interchange 
of  gasea  between  the  blood  and  the  air  in  the  Imiga— Behtlons  of  respiration  to  nutrition,  etc— Tiews  of  phyai- 
(rioglsta  anterior  to  the  time  of  lAYolsier- Relations  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  to  nutrition— Relations  of 
the  exhaktion  of  carbonic  add  to  nutrition- Essential  processes  of  respbtition— The  respiratory  sense,  or  want 
on  the  part  of  the  system  which  induces  the  respiratory  movements— Respiratory  eiforts  beforo  birth— Cuta- 
neous respiration— Aaph3rxia. 

Fbom  the  allusions  which  we  have  already  made  to  the  general  process  of  respiration, 
it  is  apparent  that,  before  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  gases  which  compose  the 
air  and  those  which  are  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  it  was  impossible  for  physiologists  to 
have  any  correct  ideas  of  the  nature  of  this  important  function.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  ancients,  observing  the  regular  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs  and  noting  the  fact 
that  the  air  is  generally  much  cooler  than  the  body,  supposed  the  great  object  of  respi- 
ration to  be  the  cooling  of  the  blood.  It  is  also  evident  that  no  definite  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  processes  of  respiration  could  exist  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
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of  the  blood  and  onr  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  air  and  the  properties  of 
oxygen. 

The  discovery  of  the  properties  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  although  bearing  npon  the 
great  question  under  consideration,  were  simply  isolated  facts  and  failed  to  develop  any 
definite  idea  of  the  changes  of  the  air  and  blood  in  respiration.  The  application  of  these 
facts  was  made  by  the  great  chemist,  Lavoisier,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  the  delicate 
balance  in  chemical  investigation,  and  whose  observations  mark  the  beginning  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  function  of  respiration.  With  the  balance,  Lavoisier  showed 
the  nature  of  the  oxides  of  the  metals ;  he  discovered  that  carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  a 
union  of  carbon  and  oxygen ;  and,  noting  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in  respiration,  advanced,  for  the  first  time,  the  view  that  the  one 
was  employed  in  the  production  of  the  other.  Although,  as  would  naturally  be  expected, 
the  doctrines  of  this  great  observer  have  been  modified  with  the  advances  in  science,  he 
developed  facts  which  will  stand  forever,  and  which  have  served  as  the  starting-point  of 
all  our  knowledge  on  this  subject.  From  that  time,  physiologists  began  to  regard  respi- 
ration as  consbting  in  the  appropriation  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid ; 
and  now  the  seat  of  this  process  is  simply  changed  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues.  From  the 
limited  knowledge  of  the  intimate  phenomena  of  nutrition  which  obtained  in  hia  day, 
Lavoisier  could  not  be  expected  to  entertain  any  other  view  than  that  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  was  the  result  of  a  direct  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon  in  the  blood.  It  is 
only  since  investigations  have  made  manifest  the  great  complexity  of  the  processes  of 
nutrition,  that  some  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  carbonic  acid  is  produced  in  so  simple 
a  way  as  it  appeared  to  Lavoisier. 

CompoHtion  of  the  Air. — ^Pure  atmospheric  air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  7^9*19  parts 
of  nitrogen  with  20*81  parts  of  oxygen  (Dumas  and  Boussingault).  It  contains,  in  addi- 
tion, a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  about  one  part  in  2,000  by  volume.  The  air 
is  never  free  from  moisture,  which  is  very  variable  in  quantity,  being  generally  more 
abundant  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature.  In  1840,  SchOnbein  discovered  in  the 
air  a  peculiarly  odorous  principle  called  ozone,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but  which  is  now  pretty  well  shown  to  be  an  allotropic  form  of 
oxygen.  Oxygen  obtained  by  decomposing  water  by  the  Voltaic  pile  is  in  this  condition. 
It  exists  in  very  small  quantity  in  the  air,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  plays  no  important 
part  in  the  function  of  respiration.  Its  chief  interest  has  been  in  its  theoretical  rela- 
tions to  epidemic  diseases.  Floating  in  the  atmosphere,  are  a  number  of  excessively- 
minute  organic  bodies.  Various  odorous  and  other  gaseous  matters  may  be  present  as 
accidental  constituents  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  considering  the  function  of  respiration,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  account  of  any 
of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  except  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  others  being 
either  inconstant  or  existing  in  excessively  minute  quantity.  It  is  necessary  to  the  regu- 
lar performance  of  the  function,  that  the  air  should  contain  about  four  parts  of  nitrogen 
to  one  of  oxygen  and  have  about  the  density  which  exists  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
globe.  When  the  density  is  very  much  increased,  as  in  mines,  respiration  is  usually 
more  or  less  disturbed.  By  exposure  to  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  as  in  the  ascent  of  high 
mountains  or  in  atrial  voyages,  respiration  may  be  very  seriously  interfered  with,  from  the 
fact  that  less  oxygen  than  usual  is  presented  to  the  respiratory  surface  and  the  reduced 
atmospheric  pressure  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  blood  for  holding  gases  in  solntion. 

Magendie  and  Bernard,  in  experimenting  on  the  minimum  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
the  air  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  life,  found  that  a  rabbit,  confined  under  a  bell- 
glass,  with  an  arrangement  for  removing  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  exhaled  as  fast  as 
they  were  produced,  died  of  asphyxia  when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  became  reduced  to 
from  three  to  five  per  cent. 

A  few  experiments  are  on  record  in  which  the  human  subject  and  animals  have  been 
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made  to  respire  for  a  time  pare  ozjgen.  Althougb  this  is  the  gas  which  is  essential  in 
ordioarj  respiration,  the  process  being  carried  on  about  as  well  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
with  hydrogen  as  with  nitrogen,  the  functions  do  not  seem  to  be  much  altered  when  the 
pure  gas  is  taken  into  the  lungs.  Allen  and  Pepys  confined  animals  for  twenty-four 
hours. in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  without  any  notable  results;  but,  as  is  justly 
remarked  by  Longet,  these  experiments  do  not  show  that  it  would  be  possible  to  respire 
umnixed  oxygen  indefinitely  without  inconvenience.  As  it  exists  in  the  air,  oxygen  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  best  form  for  the  permanent  maiutenance  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tion. The  blood  seems  to  have  a  oertaiu  capacity  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  is 
not  increased  when  the  pure  gas  is  respired. 

The  only  other  gas  which  has  the  power  of  maintaining  respiration,  even  for  a  time, 
is  nitrous  oxide.  This  is  absorbed  by  the  blood-corpuscles  with  great  avidity,  and,  for  a 
time,  it  produces  an  exaggeration  of  the  vital  processes,  with  delirium,  etc. — properties 
which  have  given  it  the  common  name  of  the  laughing  gas ;  but  this  condition  is  fol- 
lowed by  anaesthesia,  and  finally  asphyxia,  probably  because  the  gas  has  such  an  afiinity 
for  the  blood-corposcles  as  to  remain  to  a  certain  extent  fixed,  interfering  with  that  inter- 
change of  gases  which  is  essential  to  life.  Notwithstanding  this,  experimenters  have 
confined  with  impunity  rabbits  and  other  animals  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrous  oxide  for 
a  number  of  hours.  In  all  cases  they  became  asphyxiated,  but  in  some  instances  were 
restored  on  being  brought  again  into  the  ordinary  atmosphere. 

Other  gases  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  lungs  either  produce  asphyxia,  nega- 
tively, from  the  fact  they  are  not  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  are  incapable  of  carrying  on 
respiration,  like  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  or  positively,  by  a  poisonous  effect  on  the  system. 
The  most  important  of  the  gases  which  act  as  poisons  are,  carbonic  oxide,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  carbonic  acid 
exert  its  deleterious  influence  as  a  poison  or  as  merely  taking'  the  place  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  easily  displaced  from  the  blood  by  oxygen,  and  therefore 
does  not  seem  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  poison,  like  carbonic  oxide  and  some,  other 
gases,  which  become  fixed  in  the  blood  and  are  not  readily  displaced  when  fresh  air  is 
introduced  into  the  lungs. 

CoMumpticn  of  Oxygen, — The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  re- 
moved from  the  air  by  the  process  of  respiration  is  a  question  of  great  physiological 
interest  and  one  which  engaged  largely  the  attention  of  Lavoisier  and  those  who  have 
followed  in  his  line  of  observation.  On  this  point,  there  is  an  accumulated  mass  of 
observations,  which  are  comparatively  unimportant  from  the  fact  that  they  were  made 
before  the  means  of  analysis  of  the  gases  were  as  perfect  as  they  now  are.  Although 
many  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  older  experimenters  are  interesting  and  instructive 
as  showing  the  comparative  quantities  of  oxygen  consumed  under  various  physiological 
conditions,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  more  recent  observations.  In  the 
observations  of  Regnault  and  Reiset,  the  animal  to  be  experimented  upon  was  enclosed 
in  a  receiver  filled  with  air,  a  measured  quantity  of  oxygen  was  introduced  as  fast  as  it 
was  consumed  by  respiration,  and  the  carbonic  acid  was  constantly  removed  and  care- 
fully estimated.  In  most  of  the  experiments,  the  confinement  did  not  appear  to  inter- 
fere with  the  functions  of  the  animal,  which  ate  and  drank  in  the  apparatus  and  was  in 
as  good  condition  at  the  termination  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  observation.  This  method 
is  much  more  accurate  than  that  of  simply  causing  an  animal  to  breathe  in  a  confined 
space,  when  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  and  other 
matters  must  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  proper  performance  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tion. As  employed  by  Begnault  and  Reiset,  it  is  only  adapted  to  experiments  on  animals 
of  small  size.  These  give  but  an  approximate  idea  of  the  processes  as  they  take  place  in 
the  human  subject,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  relative  quantities  of  gases  oon- 
somed  and  produced  in  respiration  vary  in  different  orders  of  animals. 
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In  the  researches  on  respiration  by  Dr.  Max  Pettenkofer,  the  conditions  for  accnrate 
observation  on  the  hnman  subject  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled.  Dr.  Pettenkofer  con- 
structed a  chamber  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  and  allow  perfect  freedom  of  motion, 
eating,  sleeping,  etc.,  into  which  air  coald  be  constantly  introduced  in  definite  quantity, 
and  from  which  the  products  of  respiration  were  constantly  removed  and  estimated.  An 
incomplete  series  of  observations  is  published,  which  has  particular  reference  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  respiration ;.  and,  thus  far,  the  subject  of  consumption  of  oxygen  has  not  been  fiiUy 
considered.  This  method  was  adapted  to  the  human  subject  on  a  small  scale  in  1843,  by 
Scharling,  but  there  was  no  arrangement  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  oxygen  fumished. 

Estimates  of  the  absolute  quantities  of  oxygen  consumed,  or  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled, based  on  analyses  of  the  inspired  and  expired  air,  calculations  from  the  average 
quantity  of  air  changed  with  each  respiratory  act,  and  the  average  number  of  respirations 
per  minute,  are  by  no  means  so  reliable  as  analyses  showing  the  actual  changes  in  the  air, 
like  those  of  Regnault  and  Reiset,  provided  the  physiological  conditions  be  fulfilled. 
When  there  is  so  much  multiplication  and  calculation,  a  very  slight  and  perhaps  unavoid- 
able inaccuracy  in  the  quantities  consumed  or  produced  in  a  single  respiration  will  make 
an  immense  error  in  the  estimate  for  a  day  or  even  an  hour.  Bearing  in  mind  all  these 
sources  of  error,  from  the  experiments  of  Valentin  and  Brunner,  Dumas,  Regnault  and 
Reiset,  and  others,  a  sufficiently-accurate  approximation  of  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
consumed  by  the  human  subject  may  be  formed.  The  air,  which  contains,  when  inspired, 
20'81  parts  of  oxygen  per  100,  is  found  on  expiration  to  contain  but  about  16  parts  per 
100.  In  other  words,  the  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  lungs  is  five  per  cent,  or  -J^ 
of  the  volume  of  air  inspired.  It  is  interesting  and  useful  to  extend  this  estimate  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  a  definite  time ;  for  the  regulation  of 
the  supply  of  oxygen  where  many  persons  are  assembled,  as  in  public  buildings,  hospi- 
tals, etc.,  is  a  question  of  great  practical  importance.  Assuming  that  the  average  respira- 
tions per  minute  are  eighteen,  and  that,  with  each  act,  twenty  cubic  inches  of  air  are 
changed,  fifteen  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  are  consumed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  repre- 
sent three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  pure  air.  This  is  the  minimum  quantity  of  air  which  is 
actually  used,  making  no  allowance  for  any  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory 
processes,  which  is  liable  to  occur  from  various  causes.  To  meet  all  the  respiratory  exi- 
gencies of  the  system,  in  hospitals,  prisons,  etc.,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  aUow  at 
least  eight  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  person,  unless  the  situation  be  such  that  the 
air  is  changed  with  unusual  frequency ;  for,  beside  the  actual  loss  of  oxygen  in  the  respired 
air,  constant  emanations  from  both  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  surfaces  are  taking 
place,  which  should  be  removed.  In  some  institutions  as  much  as  twenty-five  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  is  allowed  to  each  person. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  subject  to  great  variations,  depending  upon  tem- 
perature, the  condition  of  the  digestive  system,  muscular  activity,  etc.  The  following 
conclusions,  the  results  of  the  observations  of  Lavoisier  and  S6guin,  give  at  a  glance  the 
variations  from  the  above-mentioned  causes: 

^^  1.  A  man,  in  repose  and  fasting,  with  an  external  temperature  of  90**  Fahr.,  con- 
sumes 1,465  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  per  hour. 

*'  2.  A  man,  in  repose  and  fasting,  with  an  external  temperature  of  69°  Fahr.,  con- 
sumes 1,627  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  per  hour. 

"  8.  A  man,  during  digestion,  consumes  2,800  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  per  hour. 

**  4.  A  man,  fasting,  while  he  accomplishes  the  labor  necessary  to  raise,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  a  weight  of  7,848  kil.  (about  16  lb.  8  oz.  av.)  to  the  height  of  656  feet,  consumes 
8,874  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  per  hour. 

*^  5.  A  man,  during  digestion,  accomplishing  the  labor  necessary  to  raise,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  a  weight  of  7,848  kil.  (about  16  lb.  8  oz.  av.)  to  the  height  of  700  feet,  consumes 
5,568  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  per  hour.'' 

All  who  have  experimented  on  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  consumption  of 
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oxygen,  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  and  in  the  human  subject,  have  noted  a  marked  in- 
crease at  low  temperatures.  Immediately  after  birth,  the  consumption  of  oxygen  in  the 
warm-blooded  animals  is  relatively  very  slight.  Bu£fbn  and  Legallois  have  shown  that, 
jast  after  birth,  dogs  and  other  animals  will  live  for  half  an  hour  or  more  under  water ;  and 
cases  are  on  record  where  life  has  been  restored  in  newly-born  children  after  seven,  and, 
it  has  been  stated,  after  twenty-three  hours  of  asphyxia.  (Milne-Edwards.)  During  the 
first  periods  of  existence,  the  condition  of  the  newly-born  approximates  to  that  of  a  cold- 
blooded animal.  The  lungs  are  relatively  very  small,  and  it  is  some  time  before  they  fully 
assume  their  function.  The  muscular  movements  are  hardly  more  than  is  necessary  to  take 
the  small  amount  of  nourishment  consumed  at  that  period,  and  nearly  all  of  the  time  is 
passed  in  sleep.  There  is  also  very  little  power  of  resistance  to  low  temperature.  Although 
accurate  researches  regarding  the  comparative  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  venous  and 
arterial  blood  of  the  foetus  are  wanting,  it  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  differ- 
ence in  color  is  not  so  marked  as  it  is  after  pulmonory  respiration  becomes  established. 
The  direct  researches  of  W.  F.  Edwards  have  shown  that  the  absolute  consumption  of 
oxygen  by  very  young  animals  is  very  small ;  and  the  observations  of  Legallois  on  rabbits, 
made  every  five  days  during  the  first  month  of  existence,  show  a  rapidly-increasing  de- 
mand for  this  principle  with  age. 

Regnault  and  Reiset  have  shown  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is  greater  in  lean 
than  in  very  fat  animals,  provided  they  be  in  perfect  health.  They  have  also  shown  that 
the  consumption  is  much  greater  in  carnivorous  than  in  herbivorous  animals ;  and,  in  ani- 
mals of  dififerent  sizes,  it  is  relatively  much  greater  in  those  which  are  very  small.  In 
small  birds,  such  as  the  sparrow,  the  relative  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  was  ten 
times  greater  than  in  the  fowl. 

During  sleep  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  considerably  diminished;  and  in  hi- 
bernation it  is  so  small,  that  Spallanzani  could  not  detect  any  difference  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  air  in  which  a  marmot,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  had  remained  for  three  hours. 
In  experiments  on  a  marmot  in  hibernation,  Regnault  and  Reiset  observed  a  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  to  about  ^  of  the  normal  standard. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiments,  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  bears  a  pretty 
constant  ratio  to  the  production  of  carbonic  acid ;  and,  as  the  observations  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  sex,  number  of  respiratory  acts,  etc.,  on  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  processes, 
have  been  made  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  we  shall  consider 
these  influences  in  connection  with  the  products  of  respiration. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  have  led 
to  varied  results  in  the  hands  of  different  observers.  Regnault  and  Reiset,  whose 
observations  on  this  point  are  generally  accepted,  did  not  discover  any  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  oxygen  when  this  gas  was  largely  in  excess  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  results  of  conflning  an  animal  in  an  atmosphere  composed  of  twenty-one  parts  of 
oxygen  and  seventy-nine  parts  of  hydrogen  are  very  curious  and  instructive.  When 
hydrogen  is  thus  substituted  for  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is 
largely  increased.  Regnault  and  Reiset  attribute  this  to  the  superior  refrigerating  power 
of  the  hydrogen ;  but  a  more  rational  explanation  would  seem  to  be  in  its  superior 
diffnsibility.  Hydrogen  is  the  most  diffttsible  of  all  gases ;  and,  when  introduced  into  the 
lungs  in  place  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the  vitiated  air,  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
is  undoubtedly  more  readily  removed  from  the  deep  portions  of  the  lungs,  giving  place 
to  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  increased.  It  is  probable  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  respiration  by  virtue  of  its  degree  of 
diffnsibility. 

In  view  of  the  great  variations  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  dependent  on  different 
physiological  conditions,  such  as  digestion,  exercise,  temperature,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to 
^j.  upon  any  number  which  will  represent,  even  approximatively,  the  average  quantity 
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consnmed  per  hour.  The  estimate  arrived  at  by  Longet,  from  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
suits. obtained  by  different  reliable  observers,  is  perhaps  as  near  the  truth  as  posdble. 
This  estimate  puts  the  hourly  consumption  at  from  1,220  to  1,625  cubic  inches,  **in  an 
adult  male,  during  repose  and  in  normal  conditions  of  health  and  temperature." 

In  passing  through  the  lungs,  the  air,  beside  losing  a  proportion  of  its  oxygen, 
undergoes  the  following  changes : 

1.  Increase  in  temperature. 

2.  Gain  of  carbonic  acid. 
8.  Gain  of  watery  vapor. 

4.  Gain  of  ammonia. 

5.  Gain  of  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter. 

6.  Gain,  and  occasionally  loss,  of  nitrogen. 

The  elevation  in  temperature  of  the  air  which  has  passed  throngh  the  lungs  has  been 
carefully  observed  by  Dr.  Gr^hant.  He  found  that,  with  an  external  temperature  of  72" 
Fahr.,  respiring  seventeen  times  per  minute,  the  air  taken  in  by  the  nares  and  expired  by 
the  mouth,  through  an  apparatus  containing  a  thermometer  carefully  protected  from  ex- 
ternal influences,  marked  a  temperature  of  95 *4*'.  Taking  in  the  air  by  the  month,  the 
temperature  of  the  expired  air  was  93°.  At  the  commencement  of  the  expiration.  Dr. 
Gr^hant  noted  a  temperature  of  94°.  After  a  prolonged  expiration,  the  temperature 
was  96°.    In  these  observations,  the  temperature  taken  beneath  the  tongue  was  98°. 

Bxhalatian  of  Carbonic  Acid, — The  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  respiratory 
process  is  as  universal  as  the  consumption  of  oxygen.  Experiments  have  shown  that  all 
animals  during  life  exhale  this  principle,  as  well  as  all  tissues,  so  long  as  they  retain  their 
irritability.  This  takes  place,  not  only  when  the  animals  or  tissues  are  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  oxygen  or  common  air,  but,  as  was  observed  by  Spallanzani,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen  or  hydrogen.  This  fact  has  since  been  noted  by  W.  F. 
Edwards,  J.  Muller,  G.  Liebig,  Bert,  and  others. 

The  study  of  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  presents  several  problems  of  great 
physiological  interest: 

1.  What  is  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  lungs  in  a  given 
time? 

2.  What  are  the  variations  in  the  exhalation  of  this  principle  due  to  physiological 
influences  ? 

8.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced  and  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed? 

On  account  of  the  variations  in  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  and  particularly  the  great  influence  of  the  rapidity  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  it  is  exceedingly  di£Scult  to  fix  upon  any  number  that  will  represent  the 
average  proportion  of  this  gas  contained  in  the  expired  air.  The  same  influences  were 
found  affecting  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  the  same  difliculties  were  experienced 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  this  gas  consumed.  As  we  assumed,  after 
a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  different  observers,  that  the  volume  of  oxygen 
consumed  is  about  flve  per  cent,  of  the  entire  volume  of  air,  it  may  be  stated,  as  an 
approximation,  that,  in  the  intervals  of  digestion,  in  repose,  and  under  normal  conditionB 
as  regards  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  is  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  expired  air.  As  the  volume  of 
oxygen  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  definite  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid,  it  is  seen  that  a  cert^n  quantity  of 
oxygen  disappears  in  respiration  and  is  not  represented  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air, 
depending  upon  the  time  during  which  the  air  has  remained  in  the  lungs.    This  interest- 
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mg  point  has  be^i  studied  bj  Yierordt,  in  a  series  of  ninetj-fonr  experiments  made  npon 
bis  own  person,  with  the  following  results : 

''When  the  respirations  are  frequent,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expelled  at  each 
expiration  is  much  less  than  in  a  slow  expiration ;  but  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced during  a  given  time  by  frequent  respirations  is  greater  than  that  which  is  thrown 
oflf  by  slow  expirations/' 

The  air  which  escapes  during  the  first  period  of  an  expiration  is  naturally  less  rich  in 
carbonic  acid  than  that  which  is  last  expelled  and  comes  directly  from  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  lungs.  Dividing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  expiration  into  two  equal  parts, 
Yierordt  found,  as  the  mean  of  twenty-one  experiments,  a  percentage  of  8*72  in  the 
first  part  of  the  expiration  and  6*44  in  the  second  part. 

Temporary  arrest  of  the  respiratory  movements,  as  we  should  expect,  has  a  marked 
influence  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air;  although  the 
absolute  quantity  exhaled  in  a  given  time  is  diminished.  In  a  number  of  experiments 
on  his  own  person,  Yierordt  ascertained  that  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  becomes 
uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  respiratory  organs,  after  holding  the  breath  for  forty  seconds. 
Holding  the  breath  after  an  ordinary  inspiration,  for  twenty  seconds,  the  percentage 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  was  increased  1*78  over  the  normal  standard;  but  the 
absolute  quantity  exhaled  was  diminished  by  2*642  cubic  inches.  After  taking  the 
deepest  possible  inspiration  and  holding  the  breath  for  one  hundred  seconds,  the  per- 
centage was  increased  8*08  above  the  normal  standard ;  but  the  absolute  quantity  was 
diminished  more  than  fourteen  cubic  inches.  Allen  and  Pepys  state  that  air  which  has 
passed  nine  or  ten  times  through  the  lungs  contains  9*5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

Yierordt  gives  the  following  formula  as  representing  the  influence  of  the  frequency  of 
the  respirations  on  the  production  of  carbonic  acid :  Taking  2*5  parts  per  hundred  as 
representing  the  constant  value  of  the  gas  exhaled  by  the  blood,  the  increase  over  this 
proportion  in  the  expired  air  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  duraticm  of  the  contact  of  the  air 
and  blood. 

The  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  a  given  time  is  a  more  important 
subject  of  inquiry  than  the  proportion  contained  in  the  expired  air ;  for  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly varying  with  every  modification  in  the  number  and  extent  of  the  respiratory  acts, 
and  the  volume  of  breathing  air  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations  and  is  very  difficult  of 
determination. 

Among  the  most  reliable  observations  on  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the 
boman  subject  in  a  definite  time  and  the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject,  are  those  of 
Andral  and  Gavarret  and  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith.  The  observations  of  Lavoisier  and  S^guin, 
Prout,  Davy,  Dumas,  Allen  and  Pepys,  Scharling,  and  others,  have  none  of  them  seemed 
to  fulfil  the  necessary  experimental  conditions  so  completely.  Scharling's  method  was  to 
enclose  his  subject  in  a  tight  box,  with  a  capacity  of  about  twenty-seven  cubic  feet,  to 
which  air  was  constantly  supplied ;  but  the  observations  were  comparatively  few,  being 
made  on  only  six  persons.  In  his  observations,  the  quantities  of  gas  exhaled  must  have 
been  considerably  modified  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  and  exhalation  of  moisture  in 
so  small  a  space.  The  mental  condition  of  the  subject  of  an  experiment  has  an  influence 
npon  the  products  of  respiration,  and  the  function  is  sometimes  modified  from  the  mere 
£act  that  an  experiment  is  being  performed ;  an  influence  which  Scharling  did  not  fail  to 
recognize,  but  which  frequently  cannot  be  guarded  against. 

The  observations  of  Andral  and  Gavarret  were  made  on  sixty-two  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  different  ages  and  under  absolutely  identical  conditions  as  regards  digestion, 
time  of  the  day,  barometric  pressure,  and  temperature.  The  products  of  respiration  were 
collected  in  the  following  way :  A  thin  mask  of  copper  covering  the  face  and  large 
enough  to  contain  an  entire  expiration  was  fitted  to  the  face  by  its  edges,  which  were 
provided  with  India-rubber  so  as  to  make  it  air-tight.  At  the  upper  part  was  a  plate  of 
glass  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  at  the  lower  part,  an  opening,  which  allowed  the 
10 
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ontranoe  of  air  but  was  provided  with  a  valve  preventing  its  escape.  By  another  open- 
ing, the  mask  was  connected  by  a  rubber  tnbe  with  three  glass  balloons,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 8,544  cubic  inches,  in  which  a  vacuum  had  been  previously  established.  With  the  mask 
fixed  upon  the  face,  and  a  stopcock  opened,  connected  with  the  balloons,  so  as  to  gradu- 
ate the  current  of  air,  the  subject  respires  freely  in  the  current  which  comes  from  the 
»  exterior  into  the  receivers.  In  this  way,  although  the  quantity  of  air  respired  is  not  meas- 
ured, the  vacuum  in  the  receivers  draws  in  the  products  of  respiration.  The  current  wiU 
continue  for  from  eight  to  thirteen  minutes  and  is  so  regulated  that  the  air  is  respired 
but  once.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  receivers  represents  the  quantity  pro- 
duced during  the  time  that  the  experiment  has  been  going  on.  By  carefully  fulfilling  all 
the  physiological  conditions,  regulating  the  number  of  respirations,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  normal  standard,  different  observations  on  the  same  subject,  at  different  times  and  under 
the  same  conditions,  were  attended  with  results  so  nearly  identical  as  to  give  every  con- 
fidence in  the  accuracy  of  the  process.  But  even  then,  these  observers  recognized  such 
immense  variations  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  constantly-varying  physi- 
ological conditions,  that  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  taking  their  observations  as  a  basis 
for  calculations  of  the  entire  quantity  exhaled  in  the  twenty <four  hours. 

The  results  of  the  above-mentioned  observations  on  the  male,  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  thirty,  between  1  and  2  p.  h.,  under  identical  conditions  of  the  digestive  and 
muscular  systems,  each  experiment  lasting  from  eight  to  thirteen  minutes,  showed  an 
exhalation  of  about  1,220  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  in  his  elaborate  paper  on  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  employed 
a  very  rigorous  method  for  the  estunation  of  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  He  used  a  mask, 
fitting  closely  to  the  face,  which  covered  only  the  air-passages.  The  air  was  admitted  after 
being  measured  by  passing  through  an  ordinary  dry  gas-meter.  The  expired  air  was  passed 
through  a  drying  apparatus,  and  the  carbonic  acid  was  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  potash, 
arranged  in  a  number  of  layers  so  as  to  present  a  surface  of  about  seven  hundred  square 
inches,  and  carefully  weighed.  This  apparatus  was  capable  of  collecting  all  the  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  in  an  hour.  The  estimate  was  made  for  eighteen  waking  hours  and  six  hours 
of  sleep.  The  observations  for  the  eighteen  hours  were  made  on  four  persons;  namely. 
Dr.  Smith,  ffit.  38  years,  weighing  196  pounds,  6  feet  high,  with  a  vital  capacity  of  280 
cubic  inches ;  Mr.  Moul,  ffit.  48  years,  6  feet  9^  inches  high,  176  pounds  weight ;  Dr. 
Murie,  eat  26  years,  5  feet  7}  inches  high,  183  pounds  weight,  vital  capacity  250  cubic 
inches ;  Prof.  Frankland,  eat.  33  years,  5  feet  10^  inches  high,  and  136  pounds  weight 
Breakfast  was  taken  at  8J-  a.  m.,  dinner  at  1  j-,  tea  at  6j^,  and  supper  at  8^  p.  m.  The  ob- 
servations occupied  ten  minutes  and  were  made  every  hour  and  half-hour  for  eighteen 
hours.  The  average  for  the  eighteen  hours  gave  20,082  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  for 
the  whole  period.  Observations  during  the  six  hours  of  sleep  showed  a  total  exhalation 
of  4,126  cubic  inches.  This,  added  to  the  quantity  exhaled  during  the  day,  gives  as  the 
total  exhalation  in  the  twenty-four,  hours,  during  complete  repose,  24,208  cubic  inches 
Cabout  14*24  cubic  feet),  containing  7*144  oz.  av.  of  carbon.  Considering  the  great  varia- 
tions in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  this  estimate  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  ap- 
proximation. One  of  the  great  modifying  influences  is  muscular  exertion,  by  which  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  is  largely  increased.  This  would  indicate  a  larger  quantity 
during  ordinary  conditions  of  exercise,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  in  the  laboring  classes. 
Dr.  Smith  gives  the  following  approximate  estimates  of  these  differences : 

In  quietude 7'144  oz.  av.  of  carbon. 

Non-laborious  class 8-68        **  " 

Laborious  class 11*7         **  " 

In  studying  the  variations  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  important  information 
has  been  derived  from  experiments  by  many  observers  on  the  inferior  animals,  as  well  as 
ifrom  the  observations  of  Dumas,  Prout,  Scbarling,  Pettenkofer,  and  others,  on  the 
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bmnan  sabject.  The  prinoipal  conditions  which  inflaence  the  exhaUtion  of  this  principle 
are  the  foUowing :  Age  and  sex ;  activity  or  repose  of  the  digestive  system ;  form  of 
diet;  sleep ;  muscular  activity ;  fatigue ;  moisture  and  surrounding  temperature;  season 
of  the  year. 

Influence  of  Age. — ^In  treating  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  it  was  stated  that,  during 
the  first  few  days  of  extra-uterine  existence,  the  demand  for  oxygen  on  the  part  of  the 
system  is  very  slight.  At  this  period  there  is  a  correspondingly-feeble  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  first  hours  and  days  after  birth,  the  new 
being  has  little  power  of  generating  heat,  needs  constant  protection  fi*om  changes  in  tem- 
perature, and  the  voluntary  movements  are  very  imperfect.  During  the  first  few  days, 
indeed,  the  infant  does  little  more  than  sleep  and  take  the  small  quantity  of  colostrum 
which  is  furnished  by  the  mammary  glands  of  the  mother.  'While  the  animal  functions 
are  so  imperfectly  developed  and  until  the  nourishment  becomes  more  abundant  and  the 
child  begins  to  increase  rapidly  in  weight,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  very 
amaU. 

After  the  respiratory  function  has  become  fully  established,  it  is  probable,  from  the 
greater  number  of  respiratory  movements  in  early  life,  that  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  greater  in  infancy  than  in  adult  life. 
Direct  observations,  however,  are  wanting  on  this  point. 

The  observations  of  Andral  and  Gkivarret  show  the  comparative  exhalation  of  carbonic 

aoid  in  the  male,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  eighty-two,  and.  give  the  results  of  a  single 

observation  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years.    They  show  an  increase  in  the 

absolute  quantity  exhaled,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  tbirty-two ;  a  slight  diminution, 

from  thirty-two  to  sixty ;  and  a  considerable  diminution,  from  sixl^  to  eighty-two.    These 

results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Carbonic  acid  eacifuiUAptr  hour 

In  bojB  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 916  cubic  incbes. 

In  young  men  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  years 1,220     "        ^ 

In  men  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  years 1,843      "        *' 

In  men  from  thirty-two  to  sixty  years 1,220      "        ** 

In  men  from  sixty-three  to  eighty-two  years 988      "        " 

In  an  old  man  of  one  hundred  and  two  years 671      **        *' 

Taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  body  with  age,  it  is  evident 
that  the  respiratory  activity  is  much  greater  in  youth  than  in  adult  life.  Andral  and 
Gavarret  do  not  give  the  weight  of  the  subjects  of  their  observations,  but,  as  the  weight 
generally  does  not  diminish  after  maturity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  rapid 
diminution  in  the  relative  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced  in  old  age. 

ScharUng,  in  a  series  of  observations  on  a  boy  nine  years  of  age  and  weighing  48*5 
pounds,  an  adult  of  twenty-eight,  and  one  of  thirty-five  years,  the  latter  weighing  168*6 
pounds,  showed  that  the  respiratory  activity  in  the  child  was  nearly  twice  as  great,  in 
proportion  to  his  weight,  as  the  average  in  the  adults.  It  is  seen,  from  the  observations 
of  Andral  and  Gavarret,  that  the  absolute  increase  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  f^om 
childhood  to  adult  life  is  very  slight  in  comparison  with  the  natural  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  body;  showing  that,  proportionately,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  is 
greater  in  early  life. 

Influence  of  Sex, — All  observers  have  found  a  marked  difference  between  the  sexes,  in 
favor  of  the  male,  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  Andral  and  Gravarret  noted 
an  absolute  difference  of  about  forty-five  cubic  inches  per  hour  but  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  differences  in  the  weight  of  the  body.  Scharling,  taking  the  proportion 
exhaled  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  noted  a  marked  difference  in  favor  of  the  male. 

The  difference  in  the  degree  of  muscular  activity  in  the  sexes  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  greater  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  male,  for  this  principle  is  exhaled  in  pro- 
portion to  the  muscular  development  of  the  individual ;  but  there  is  an  important  differ- 
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ence  connected  with  the  variations  with  age,  which  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
generative  system  of  the  female. 

The  ahsolnte  increase  in  the  evolution  of  carhonic  acid  with  age,  in  the  female,  is 
arrested  at  the  time  of  pnhertj  and  remains  stationary  daring  the  entire  menstnial 
period,  provided  the  menstrual  flow  occur  with  regularity.  During  this  time,  the  average 
exhalation  per  hour  is  714  cuhic  inches.  After  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  the  quantity 
gradually  increases,  until,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  it  amounts  to  915  cubic  inches  per  hour. 
From  the  age  of  sixty  to  eighty-two,  the  quantity  diminishes  to  798,  and  finally  to  670 
cuhic  inches. 

When  the  menses  are  suppressed,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  continues  until  the  flow  becomes  re^tablished.  In  a  case  of  pregnancy 
observed  by  Scharling,  the  exhalation  was  increased  to  about  885  cubic  inches. 

Influence  of  Digestion. — ^Almost  all  observers  agree  that  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  is  largely  increased  during  digestion.  Lavoisier  and  S^guin  found  that,  in  repose 
and  fasting,  the  quantity  exhaled  per  hour  was  1,210  cubic  inches,  which  was  raised  to 
1,800  and  1,900  daring  digestion.  Numerous  experiments  on  animals  have  confirmed 
this  statement.  A  very  interesting  series  of  observations  on  this  point  was  made  by 
Yierordt  upon  his  own  person.  Taking  his  dinner  at  from  12*80  to  1  p.  m.,  having  not-ed 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respirations  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  at  12,  he 
found,  at  2  p.  m.,  the  pulse  and  respirations  increased  in  frequency,  the  volume  of  expired 
air  augmented,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  had  increased  from  15 '77  to  18*22  cubic 
inches  per  minute.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  this  variation  did  not  depend  upon  the 
time  of  day  independently  of  the  digestive  process,  he  made  a  comparison  at  12  m.,  at  1 
and  at  2  p.  h.  without  taking  food,  which  showed  no  notable  variation,  either  in  the 
pulse,  number  of  respirations,  volume  of  expired  air,  or  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  is  notably  increased  during 
the  functional  activity  of  the  digestive  system. 

The  effect  of  inanition  is  to  gradually  diminish  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  Bidder 
and  Schmidt  noted  the  daily  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  cat  which  was  subjected  to 
eighteen  days  of  inanition,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  died.  The  quantity  diminished 
gradually  from  day  to  day,  until,  just  before  death,  it  was  reduced  a  little  more  than  one- 
half.  Dr.  Smith  noted,  in  his  own  person,  the  influence  of  a  fast  of  twenty-seven  hours. 
There  was  a  marked  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  air  respired,  in  the  quantity  of  vapor 
exhaled,  in  the  number  of  respirations,  and  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  The  exhalation 
of  carbonic  acid  was  diminished  one-fourth.  An  interesting  point  in  this  observation  was 
the  fact  that  the  quantity  was  as  small  four  and  a  half  hours  after  eating  as  at  the  end 
of  the  twenty-seven  hours.  "  An  increase  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  absence  of  food,  at  or 
near  the  period  when  it  is  usually  increased  by  food,^'  was  also  noted  in  the  experiment 
by  Dr.  Smith. 

Influence  of  Diet — ^Regnault  and  Reiset,  in  their  experiments  on  animals,  studied  the 
effect  of  different  kinds  of  diet  upon  the  relations  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  to 
the  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  About  the  only  conclusive  and  extended  series  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  influence  of  diet  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  are 
those  of  Dr.  Smith.  This  observer  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  the  influence 
of  various  kinds  of  food  and  extended  his  inquiries  into  the  influence  of  certain  beveirages, 
such  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  malt  and  fermented  liquors.  We  have  already  fully  described 
the  method  employed  in  these  experiments,  and  the  conclusions,  which  are  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  are  very  exact  and  reliable. 

Dr.  Smith  divides  food  into  two  classes,  one  which  increases  the  exiialation  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  he  calls  respiratory  excitants,  and  the  other,  which  diminishes  the  exhalation, 
he  calls  non-exciters. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  carefully-conducted  observations 
upon  four  persons : 
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"  The  exoito-respiratory  are  nitrogeneoos  food,  milk  and  its  components,  sngurs,  ram, 
beer,  stoat,  the  cereals,  and  potato. 

'*  The  non-exciters  are  starch,  fat,  certain  alcoholic  compounds,  the  volatile  elements 
of  wines  and  spirits,  and  coffee-leaves. 

'^  Respiratory  excitants  have  a  temporary  action ;  bat  the  action  of  most  of  them 
commences  very  qaicldy,  and  attains  its  maximum  within  one  hoar. 

''  The  most  powerful  respiratory  excitants  are  tea  and  sugar ;  then  coffee,  rum,  milk, 
cocoa,  ales,  and  chiccory ;  then  casein  and  gluten,  and  lastly,  gelatin  and  albumen.  The 
amount  of  action  was  not  in  uniform  proportion  to  their  quantity.  Compound  aliments, 
as  the  cereals,  containing  several  of  these  substances,  have  an  action  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  their  elements. 

^*  Most  respiratory  excitants,  as  tea,  coffee,  glaten,  and  casein,  cause  an  increase  in 
the  evolution  of  carbon  greater  than  the  quantity  which  they  supply,  while  others,  as 
sugar,  supply  more  than  they  evolve  in  this  excess,  that  is,  above  the  basis.  No  sub- 
stance containing  a  large  amount  of  carbon  evolves  more  than  a  small  portion  of  that 
carbon  in  the  temporary  action  occurring  above  the  basis-line,  and  hence  a  large  portion 
remains  unaccounted  for  by  these  experiments." 

The  comparative  observations  of  Dr.  Smith  upon  the  four  persons  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  experiment  demonstrated  one  very  important  fact ;  namely,  that  the  action  of 
different  kinds  of  food  upon  respiration  is  modified  by  idiosyncrasies  and  the  tastes  of 
different  individuals.  For  example,  in  experiments  on  his  own  person,  certain  articles 
which  were  agreeable  to  him  excited  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  experi- 
menting with  the  same  articles  upon  Mr.  Moul,  to  whom  they  were  distasteful,  he  found 
the  respiratory  action  diminished. 

Quite  a  number  of  observers  have  noted  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  products 
of  respiration ;  but  the  results  of  experiments  have  not  been  entirely  uniform.  Prout 
observed  a  constant  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  This  has  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Horn,  Yierordt,  and 
many  others ;  but  Hervier  and  Saint-Lager  assert  that  the  use  of  alcohol  increases  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  experiments  of  Prout,  a  small  quantity  of  wine  taken 
fasting  caused  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  to  fall  immediately 
from  4  to  8  parts  per  100.  During  the  four  hours  following,  it  oscillated  between  3*40, 
3 '10,  and  8.  The  administration  of  .a  second  dose,  followed  by  some  symptoms  of  in- 
toncation,  diminished  the  proportion  to  2'70  per  100.  Dr.  Fyfe,  of  Edinburgh,  showed 
that  the  depressing  effects  of  an  alcoholic  excess  were  continued  into  the  following  day. 
Dr.  Fyfe  also  noted  a  fact,  important  in  this  connection,  namely,  that  the  prolonged  use 
of  nitric  acid  and  the  condition  of  the  system  induced  by  the  administration  of  mer- 
curials were  attended  with  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  daily  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  by  the  lungs.  In  addition,  Prout  demonstrated  that  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic add  was  diminished  by  the  use  of  a  concentrated  infusion  of  tea,  and  Horn  noted 
the  same  effect  attending  slight  narcotism  produ<$ed  by  smoking  tobacco. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Smith,  which  were  all  made  fasting,  show  a  certain  variation 
in  the  effects  of  different  alcoholic  beverages.    His  results  are  briefly  the  following : 

'^  Brandy,  whiskey,  and  gin,  and  particularly  the  latter,  almost  always  lessened  the 
respiratory  changes  recorded,  while  rum  as  commonly  increased  them.  Rum-and-milk 
had  a  very  pronounced  and  persistent  action,  and  there  was  no  effect  on  the  sensorium. 
Ale  and  porter  always  increased  them,  while  sherry  wine  lessened  the  quantity  of  air 
inspired,  but  slightly  increased  the  carbonic  acid  evolved. 

**  The  volatile  elements  of  alcohol,  gin,  rum,  sherry,  and  port- wine,  when  inhaled, 
lessened  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  and  usually  lessened  the  quantity  of  air 
inhaled.  The  effect  of  flue  old  port- wine  was  very  decided  and  uniform;  and  it  is 
known  that  wines  and  spirits  improve  in  aroma  and  become  weaker  in  alcohol  by  age. 
The  excito-respiratory  action  of  rum  is  probably  not  due  to  its  volatile  elements." 
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From  these  facta,  it  would  seem  that  the  most  constant  effect  of  alcohol  and  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  such  as  wines  and  spirits,  is  to  diminish  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  This 
effect  is  almost  instantaneous,  when  the  articles  are  taken  into  the  stomach  fasting ;  and 
when  taken  with  the  meals,  the  increase  in  carbonic  acid  which  habitually  accompanies 
the  process  of  digestion  is  materiallj  lessened.  Rum,  which  Dr.  Smith  found  to  be  a 
respiratory  excitant,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Malt  liquors  seem  to  increase  the  ex- 
halation of  carbonic  acid.  With  regard  to  alcohol  itself,  Dr.  Smith  says:  "The  action 
of  pure  alcohol  was  much  more  to  increase  than  to  lessen  the  respiratory  changes,  and 
sometimes  the  former  effect  was  well  pronounced." 

Regarding  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  carbonic  acid  the  development  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  tissues,  whence  it  is  taken  up  by  the  blood.  Dr.  Smith  attributes  the  grateful 
and  soothing  influence  of  tea,  coffee,  eau  meree,  and  the  other  beverages  which  he  classes 
as  respiratory  excitants,  to  their  action  in  facilitating  the  removal  of  this  principle  from 
the  system.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  tissues  and  in  the  blood  produces  a 
sense  of  malaiu^  or  depression,  which  we  should  suppose  would  be  relieved  by  any  thing 
which  facilitates  its  elimination.  It  is  undoubtedly  this  indefinite  sense  of  discomfort 
which  induces  the  act  of  sighing,  by  which  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  more  effectually  reno- 
vated. This  view  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  intellectual  fatigue  and  mental  emotions 
diminish  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  Apjohn  cites  an  instance  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expirations  was  reduced  to  2*9  parts  per  100  under  the 
influence  of  mental  depression. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  modiflcation  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced by  tobacco. 

Ir^uence  of  Sleep, — All  who  have  directed  attention  to  the  influence  of  sleep  upon 
the  respiratory  products  have  noted  a  marked  diminution  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid ;  but  we  again  recur  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Smith  for  exact  information  on  this 
point.  Dr.  Smith  estimated  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  during  six  hours  of 
sleep,  at  night,  at  4,126  cubic  inches.  According  to  this  observer,  the  quantity  during 
the  night  is  to  the  quantity  during  the  day,  in  complete  repose,  as  ten  is  to  eighteen. 
During  a  light  sleep,  the  exhalation  was  10*82,  and  during  profound  sleep,  9*52  cubic 
inches  per  minute. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  in  hiber^ 
nating  animals  while  in  a  torpid  condition.  Regnault  and  Reiset  found  that  a  marmot 
in  hibernation  consumed  only  ^  of  the  oxygen  which  he  used  in  his  active  condition. 
In  the  same  animal  they  noted  an  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  equal  to  but  little  more 
than  half  the  weight  of  oxygen  absorbed ;  so  that  in  this  condition  the  diminution  in  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  is  proportionately  even  greater  than  in  the  consumption  of 
oxygen. 

Influence  of  Muscular  Activity, — Nearly  all  observers  are  agreed  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  during  and  immediately  foUowmg 
muscular  exercise.  In  insects,  Mr.  Newport  has  found  that  a  greater  quantity  is  some- 
times exhaled  in  an  hour  of  violent  agitation  than  in  twenty-four  hours  of  repose.  In  a 
drone,  the  exhalation  in  twenty-four  hours  was  0*80  of  a  cubic  inch,  and  during  vio- 
lent muscular  exertion  the  exhalation  in  one  hour  was  0*34.  Lavoisier  recognized  the 
great  influence  of  muscular  activity  upon  the  respiratory  changes.  In  treating  of  the 
consumption  of  oxygen,  we  have  quoted  his  observations  on  the  relative  quantities  of  air 
vitiated  in  repose  and  activity. 

Vierordt,  in  a  number  of  observations  on  the  human  subject,  ascertdned  that  moder- 
ate exercise  increased  the  average  quantity  of  air  respired  per  minute  by  nearly  nineteen 
cubic  inches,  and  that  there  was  an  increase  of  1-197  cubic  inch  per  minute  in  the  ab- 
solute quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 

The  following  results  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith  on  the  influence  of 
exercise  are  very  deflnite  and  satisfactory : 
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In  walking  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  the  exhalation  of  oarbonio  acid  during 
one  hour  was  eqnal  to  the  quantity  prodnoed  daring  1|  hoar  of  repose  with  food,  and  2^ 
hoarB  of  repose  without  food. 

Walking  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hoar,  one  hoar  was  equal  to  2f  hours  with, 
and  8^  hours  without  food. 

One  hour's  labor  at  the  tread-wheel,  while  actually  working  the  wheel,  was  equal  to 
4^  hours  of  rest  with  food,  and  6  hours  without  food. 

The  various  observers  we  have  cited  have  remarked  that,  when  muscular  exertion  is 
carried  so  far  as  to  produce  great  fotigue  and  exhaustion,  the  exhalation  of  oarbonio  acid 
is  notablj  diminished. 

Influence  of  Moisture  and  Temperature, — ^Lehmann  has  shown  that  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  add  is  much  greater  in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  This  oonclasion 
was  the  result  of  a  number  of  experiments  on  birds  and  animals  confined  in  air  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  and  different  degrees  of  moisture.  He  found  that  8&(  oz.  av.  weight  of 
rabbits,  at  a  temperature  of  about  100^  Fahr.,  exhaled  during  an  hour  before  noon,  in  a 
dry  air,  about  15  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid ;  while,  in  a  moist  air  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  exhalation  was  about  22  cubic  inches. 

Disregarding  observations  on  the  influence  of  temperature  in  cold-blooded  animals  as 
inapplicable  to  the  human  subject,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  is  much  greater  at  low  than  at  high  temperatures,  within  the  limits  of  heat  and  cold 
that  are  easily  borne  by  the  human  subject ;  thus  foUowing  the  rule  which  governs  the 
consumption  of  oxygen. 

The  experiments  of  Yierordt  on  the  human  subject  show  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  of  about  one-sixth,  under  the  influence  of  a  moderate 
diminution  in  temperature.  In  these  observations,  the  low  temperatures  ranged  between 
87-5''  and  59^  and  the  high  temperatures  between  60*5''  and  Ih'b''  Fahr.  He  found  the 
quantity  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs  slightly  increased  at  low  temperatures.  The  abso- 
lote  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  per  minute  was  18*27  cubic  inches  for  the  low 
temperatures,  and  15*78  cubic  inches  for  the  higb  temperatures. 

Influence  of  ihe  Setuon  of  the  Tear, — It  has  been  pretty  well  established  by  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Smith,  that  spring  is  the  season  of  the  greatest,  and  fall  the  season  of 
the  least  activity  of  the  respiratory  function. 

The  months  of  maximum  are :  January,  February,  March,  and  April. 

The  months  of  minimum  are :  July,  August,  and  a  part  of  September.  * 

The  months  of  decrease  are:  June  and  July. 

The  months  of  increase  are :  October,  November,  and  December. 

W.  F.  Edwards,  in  1819,  showed  in  a  marked  manner  the  influence  of  the  seasons 
upon  the  respiratory  phenomena  in  birds.  In  a  series  of  very  curious  observations,  which 
he  repeatedly  verified,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  increase  in  thi&  activity  of  respiration 
daring  the  winter  was  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Burrounding  temperature.  In  the  month  of  January,  he  confined  six  yellow-hammers  in 
a  receiver  containing  71*4  cubic  inches  of  air,  carrying  the  temperature  from  69°  to  70° 
Fahr.  The  mean  duration  of  their  life  was  62  minutes  25  seconds.  In  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  he  repeated  the  experiment  on  thirteen  birds  of  the  same  species, 
at  tite  same  temperature.  The  mean  duration  of  life  was  82  minutes.  These  experiments 
have  an  important  bearing  on  our  views  concerning  the  essential  nature  of  the  respira- 
tory function.  They  seem  to  indicate  that  the  respiratory  processes  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  nutrition.  Like  the  other  nutritive  phenomena,  they  undoubtedly  vary  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  sudden  and 
transitory  oonditions.  During  the  winter,  more  air  is  habitually  used  than  in  summer, 
and  the  respiratory  processes  cannot  be  immediately  brought  down  to  the  summer 
standard  by  a  mere  elevation  of  temperature. 

Observations  on  the  influence  of  barometric  pressure  are  not  sufSciently  deflnite  in 
their  results  to  warrant  any  exact  conclusions. 
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Some  physiologiBts  have  attempted  to  fix  certain  hoors  of  the  day  when  the  exhalation 
of  carbonic  acid  is  at  its  maximum  or  at  its  minimum ;  but  the  respiratory  activity  is 
influenced  by  such  a  variety  of  conditions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

JReldtions  between  the   Qiuzntity  of  Oxygen  consumed  and  the  Quantity/  of 

Carbonic  Add  exhaled. 

Oxygen  unites  with  carbon  in  certain  proportions  to  form  carbonic-acid  gas,  the  vol- 
ume of  which  is  precisely  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  which  enters  into  its  com- 
position. In  studying  the  relations  of  the  volumes  of  these  gases  in  respiration,  we  have 
a  guide  in  the  comparison  of  the  volumes  of  the  inspired  and  expired  air.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  the  volume  of  air  expired  is  less,  at  an  equal  temperature,  than 
the  volume  of  air  inspired.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  changes  in  the  expired  air,  as  re- 
gards nitrogen  and  all  gases  except  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid,  are  insignificant,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  oxygen  consumed  by  the  economy  is  unaccounted 
for  by  the  oxygen  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  We 
have  already  noted  that  from  ^V  ^^  tV?  o^  about  1*4  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  inspired  air  is 
lost  in  the  lungs ;  or  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  oxygen  absorbed  is  equal 
to  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  air  inspired,  and  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  only 
about  four  per  cent.  A  certain  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  volume  of  the  expired  air  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  then,  by  a  deficiency  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  experiments  of  Regnault  and  Reiset,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made, 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  question  under  consideration.  As  these  observers 
were  able  to  accurately  measure  the  entire  quantities  of  oxygen  consumed  and  carbonic 
acid  produced  in  a  given  time,  the  relation  between  the  two  gases  was  kept  constantly  in 
view.  They  found  great  variations  in  this  relation,  mainly  dependent  upon  the  regimen 
of  the  animal.  The  total  loss  of  oxygen  was  foand  to  be  much  greater  in  carnivorooB 
than  in  herbivorous  animals ;  and,  in  animals  that  could  be  subjected  to  a  mixed  diet,  by 
regulating  the  food,  this  was  made  to  vary  between  the  two  extremes.  The  mean  of 
seven  experiments  on  dogs  showed  that,  for  every  1,000  parts  of  oxygen  consumed,  745 
parts  were  exhaled  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  In  six  experiments  on  rabbits,  the 
mean  was  919  for  every  1,000  parts  of  oxygen. 

In  animals  fed  on  grains,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  was  greatest,  some- 
times  passing  a  little  beyond  the  volume  of  oxygen  consumed. 

"  The  relation  is  nearly  constant  for  animals  of  the  same  species  which  are  subjected 
to  a  perfectly  uniform  alimentation,  as  is  easy  to  realize  as  regards  dogs ;  but  it  Yaries 
notably  in  animals  of  the  same  species,  and  in  the  same  animal,  submitted  to  the  same 
regimen,  but  in  which 'we  cannot  regulate  the  alimentation,  as  in  fowls." 

When  herbivorous  animals  were  entirely  deprived  of  food,  the  relation  between  the 
gases  was  the  same  as  in  carnivorous  animals. 

The  final  result  of  the  experiments  of  Regnault  and  Reiset  was,  that  the  '^relation 
between  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  total  oxygen  consumed,  varies, 
in  the  same  animal,  from  0*62  to  1'04,  according  to  the  regimen  to  which  it  is  subjected.'* 
These  observations  on  animals  have  been  confirmed  in  the  human  subject  by  M.  Doy^re, 
who  found  a  great  variation  in  the  relations  of  the  two  gases  in  respiration ;  the  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  varying  between  1*087  and  0*862  for  1  part  of  oxygen  consumed. 

The  destination  of  the  oxygen  which  is  not  represented  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
is  obscure.  Some  have  thought  that  it  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  water ;  but  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  formation  of  water  in  the  economy,  and  researches  Lave 
failed  to  show  that  there  is  more  thrown  off  from  the  body  than  is  taken  in  with  food  and. 
drink. 

The  variations  in  the  relative  volumes  of  oxygen  consumed  and  carbonic  acid  prodaced. 
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in  respiration  are  not  favorable  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  result  of  a 
direct  action  of  oxygen  upon  carbonaceous  mattei's.  We  should  hardly  expect  a  definite 
relation  to  exist  between  these  two  gases  in  respiration,  when  we  find  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled m  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Many  of  the  points  which  we  have  considered  with  relation  to  the  variations  in  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  have  been  investigated  by  experiments  in  Pettenkofer's  cham- 
ber, and  the  results  very  nearly  correspond  with  the  observations  of  Scharling,  Smith,  and 
others  which  we  have  quoted. 

Sources  of  Carbonic  Add  in  the  Expired  Air, — All  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired 
air  comes  from  the  venous  blood,  where  it  exists  in  two  forms ;  in  a  free  state  in  simple 
solution,  or  at  least  in  a  state  of  very  feeble  combination,  and  in  union  with  bases,  form- 
ing the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates.  That  which  exists  in  solution  in  the  blood  is  simply 
exhaled.  The  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the  blood,  coming  to  the  lungs, 
meet  with  pneumic  acid  (discovered  by  Verdeil  in  1851),  and  are  decomposed,  giving  rise 
to  a  fiirther  evolution  of  gas.  It  is  pneumic  acid  which  gives  the  constant  acid  reaction 
to  the  tissue  of  the  lungs.  This  principle  is  found  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  at  all 
periods  of  life,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  the  proper  manipulations  and  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  form.  Its  quantity  is  not  very  great.  The  lungs  of  a  female  who  suffered 
death  by  decapitation  contained  about  0*77  of  a  grain. 

The  action  of  pneumic  acid  upon  the  bicarbonates  in  the  blood  has  been  illustrated 
in  a  marked  manner  by  Bernard.  When  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  iigected  into  the  Jugular 
of  a  living  animal,  a  rabbit,  for  example,  it  is  decomposed  as  fast  as  it  gets  to  the  lungs, 
and  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  This  experiment  produces  no  inconvenience  to  the  animal 
when  the  bicarbonate  is  introduced  slowly ;  but,  when  it  is  injected  in  large  quantity, 
the  evolution  of  gas  in  the  lungs  is  so  great  as  to  fill  the  pulmonary  structure  and  even 
the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  death  is  the  result. 

Exhalation  of  Watery  Vapor. — The  fact  that  the  expired  air  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  watery  vapor  has  long  been  recognized ;  and  most  of  the  earlier  experimenters 
who  directed  their  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  respiration  made  the  estimation  of  the 
quantity  exhaled,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  pulmonary  transpiration,  the  subject  of 
investigation.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  many  circumstances  materially  influencing 
this  process,  such  as  the  hygrometrio  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  temperature,  extent 
of  respiratory  surface,  etc.,  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  special  con- 
nderadon.  In  many  points  of  view,  also,  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  absolute  quantity 
of  aqueous  exhalation  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  surrounding  atmosphere  has  a  temperature  below  40°  or  48*^  Fahr.,  a  distinct 
dond  is  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  of  the  breath.  By  breathing  upon 
tay  polished  surface,  it  is  momentarily  tarnished  by  the  condensed  moisture.  Although  the 
&ct  that  watery  vapor  is  contained  in  the  breath  is  thus  easily  demonstrated,  the  estimation 
of  ita  absolute  quantity  presents  difficulties  which  were  not  overcome  by  the  older  physi- 
ologists. With  the  present  improved  methods  of  analysis,  however,  there  are  many  very 
accurate  means  of  estimating  watery  vapor.  One  method  is  by  the  use  of  Liebig^s  bulbs 
filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  tubes  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  both  of  which  sub- 
stances have  a  great  avidity  for  water.  From  a  large  number  of  observations  on  his  own 
person  and  eight  others,  collecting  the  water  by  sulphuric  acid,  Valentin  made  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  weight  of  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours : 

In  his  own  person,  the  exhalation  in  twenty-four  hours  was  6,055  grains. 

In  a  young  man  of  small  size,  the  quantity  was  5,042  grains. 

In  a  student  rather  above  the  ordinary  height,  the  quantity  was  11,980  grains. 

The  mean  of  his  observations  gave  a  daily  exhalation  of  8,883  grains,  or  about  1| 
lb.  av. 
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Some  physiologists  have  attempted  to  fix  oertain  hours  of  the  day  when  the  exhalation 
of  carbonic  acid  is  at  its  maximum  or  at  its  minimum ;  but  the  respiratory  activity  ia 
influenced  by  snch  a  variety  of  conditions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

Rddtions  between  the   Quantity  of  Oxygen  coneumed  and  the  Quantity  of 

Carbonic  Acid  exhaled. 

Oxygen  unites  with  carbon  in  certain  proportions  to  form  carbonic-acid  gas,  the  vol- 
ume of  which  is  precisely  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  which  enters  into  its  com- 
position. In  studying  the  relations  of  the  volumes  of  these  gases  in  respiration,  we  have 
a  guide  in  the  comparison  of  the  volumes  of  the  inspired  and  expired  air.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  the  volume  of  air  expired  is  less,  at  an  equal  temperature,  than 
the  volume  of  air  inspired.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  changes  in  the  expired  air,  as  re- 
gards nitrogen  and  all  gases  except  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid,  are  insignificant,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  oxygen  consumed  by  the  economy  is  unaccounted 
for  by  the  oxygen  which  enters  into  the  compoation  of  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  We 
have  already  noted  that  from  ij>^  to  ^,  or  about  1*4  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  inspired  air  is 
lost  in  the  lungs ;  or  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  oxygen  absorbed  is  equal 
to  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  air  inspired,  and  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  only 
about  four  per  cent.  A  certain  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  volume  of  the  expired  air  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  then,  by  a  deficiency  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  experiments  of  Regnault  and  Reiset,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made, 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  question  under  consideration.  As  these  observers 
were  able  to  accurately  measure  the  entire  quantities  of  oxygen  consumed  and  carbonic 
acid  produced  in  a  given  time,  the  relation  between  the  two  gases  was  kept  constantly  in 
view.  They  found  great  variations  in  this  relation,  mainly  dependent  upon  the  regimen 
of  the  animaL  The  total  loss  of  oxygen  was  found  to  be  much  greater  in  carnivorous 
than  in  herbivorous  animals ;  and,  in  animals  that  could  be  subjected  to  a  mixed  diet,  by 
regulating  the  food,  this  was  made  to  vary  between  the  two  extremes.  The  mean  of 
seven  experiments  on  dogs  showed  that,  for  every  1,000  parts  of  oxygen  consumed,  745 
parts  were  exhaled  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  In  six  experiments  on  rabbits,  the 
mean  was  919  for  every  1,000  parts  of  oxygen. 

In  animals  fed  on  grains,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  was  greatest,  some- 
times passing  a  little  beyond  the  volume  of  oxygen  consumed. 

^*  The  relation  is  nearly  constant  for  animals  of  the  same  species  which  are  subjected 
to  a  perfectly  uniform  alimentation,  as  is  easy  to  realize  as  regards  dogs ;  but  it  varies 
notably  in  animals  of  the  same  species,  and  in  the  same  animal,  submitted  to  the  same 
regimen,  but  in  which  we  cannot  regulate  the  alimentation,  as  in  fowls." 

When  herbivorous  animals  were  entirely  deprived  of  food,  the  relation  between  the 
gases  was  the  same  as  in  carnivorous  animals. 

The  final  result  of  the  experiments  of  Regnault  and  Reiset  was,  that  the  ^^  relation 
between  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  total  oxygen  consumed,  varies, 
in  the  same  animal,  from  0*62  to  1*04,  according  to  the  regimen  to  which  it  is  subjected." 
These  observations  on  animals  have  been  confirmed  in  the  human  subject  by  M.  Doydre, 
who  found  a  great  variation  in  the  relations  of  the  two  gases  in  respiration ;  the  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  varying  between  1*087  and  0*862  for  1  part  of  oxygen  consumed. 

The  destination  of  the  oxygen  which  is  not  represented  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
is  obscure.  Some  have  thought  that  it  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  water ;  but  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  formation  of  water  in  the  economy,  and  researches  have 
failed  to  show  that  there  is  more  thrown  off  f roin  the  body  than  is  taken  in  with  food  and 
drink. 

The  variations  in  the  relative  volumes  of  oxygen  consumed  and  carbonic  acid  produced 
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in  respiration  are  not  fiBtyorable  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  result  of  a 
direct  action  of  oxygen  npon  carbonaceons  matters.  We  should  hardly  expect  a  definite 
relation  to  exist  between  these  two  gases  in  respiration,  when  we  find  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Many  of  the  points  which  we  have  considered  with  relation  to  the  variations  in  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  have  been  investigated  by  experiments  in  Pettenkofer^s  cham- 
ber, and  the  results  very  nearly  correspond  with  the  observations  of  Scharling,  Smith,  and 
others  which  we  have  quoted. 

8ource»  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Expired  Air, — All  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired 
ur  comes  from  the  venous  blood,  where  it  exists  in  two  forms ;  in  a  free  state  in  simple 
solution,  or  at  least  in  a  state  of  very  feeble  combination,  and  in  union  with  bases,  form- 
ing the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates.  That  which  exists  in  solution  in  the  blood  is  simply 
exhaled.  The  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the  blood,  coming  to  the  lungs, 
meet  with  pnenmic  acid  (discovered  by  Verdeil  in  1851),  and  are  decomposed,  giving  rise 
to  a  fiirther  evolution  of  gas.  It  is  pneumic  acid  which  gives  the  constant  acid  reaction 
to  the  tissue  of  the  lungs.  This  principle  is  found  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  at  all 
periods  of  life,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  the  proper  manipulations  and  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  form.  Its  quantity  is  not  very  great.  The  lungs  of  a  female  who  sufiTered 
death  by  decapitation  contained  about  0*77  of  a  grain. 

The  action  of  pneumic  acid  upon  the  bicarbonates  in  the  blood  has  been  illustrated 
in  a  marked  manner  by  Bernard.  When  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  iigected  into  the  jugular 
of  a  living  animal,  a  rabbit,  for  example,  it  is  decomposed  as  fast  as  it  gets  to  the  lungs, 
and  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  This  experiment  produces  no  inconvenience  to  the  animal 
when  the  bicarbonate  is  introduced  slowly ;  but,  when  it  is  ii^ected  in  large  quantity, 
the  evolution  of  gas  in  the  lungs  is  so  great  as  to  fiU  the  pulmonary  structure  and  even 
the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  death  is  the  result. 

Exhalation  of  Watery  Vapor. — The  fact  that  the  expired  air  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  watery  vapor  has  long  been  recognized ;  and  most  of  the  earlier  experimenters 
who  directed  their  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  respiration  made  the  estimation  of  the 
quantity  exhaled,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  pulmonary  transpiration,  the  subject  of 
investigation.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  many  circumstances  materially  influencing 
this  process,  such  as  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  temperature,  extent 
of  respiratory  surface,  etc.,  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  special  con- 
sideration. In  many  points  of  view,  also,  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  absolute  quantity 
of  aqueous  exhalation  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  surrounding  atmosphere  has  a  temperature  below  40°  or  43°  Fahr.,  a  distinct 
cloud  is  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  of  the  breath.  By  breathing  upon 
any  polished  surface,  it  is  momentarily  tarnished  by  the  condensed  moisture.  Although  the 
tact  that  watery  vapor  is  contained  in  the  breath  is  thus  easily  demonstrated,  the  estimation 
of  its  absolute  quantity  presents  difficulties  which  were  not  overcome  by  the  older  physi- 
ologists. With  the  present  improved  methods  of  analysis,  however,  there  are  many  very 
accnrate  means  of  estimating  watery  vapor.  One  method  is  by  the  use  of  Liebig^s  bulbs 
filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  tubes  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  both  of  which  sub- 
stances have  a  great  avidity  for  water.  From  a  large  number  of  observations  on  his  own 
person  and  eight  others,  collecting  the  water  by  sulphuric  acid,  Valentin  made  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  weight  of  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours : 

In  his  own  person,  the  exhalation  in  twenty-four  hours  was  6,055  grains. 

In  a  young  man  of  small  size,  the  quantity  was  5,042  grains. 

In  a  student  rather  above  the  ordinary  height,  the  quantity  was  11,980  grains. 

The  mean  of  his  observations  gave  a  daily  exhalation  of  8,888  grains,  or  about  1| 
lb.  av. 
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The  extent  of  respiratory  snrface  has  a  very  marked  inflnence  on  the  qnantity  of 
watery  vapor  exhaled.  This  fact  is  very  well  shown  hy  a  comparison  of  the  exhalation 
in  the  adolt  and  in  old  age,  when  the  extent  of  respiratory  surface  is  mnch  diminished- 
Barral  found  the  exhalation  in  an  old  man  less  than  half  that  of  the  adult  It  is  evident 
that  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapor  exhaled  is  increased  when  respiration  is  accelerated. 
The  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  also  exerts  an  important  influence.  Valentin  found 
that  the  pulmonary  transpiration  was  more  than  doubled  in  a  man  immediately  after 
drinking  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

The  vapor  in  the  expired  air  is  derived  from  the  entire  surface  which  is  traversed  in 
respiration,  and  not  exclusively  from  the  air-cells.  The  air  which  passes  into  the  lungs 
derives  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  from  the  mouth,  nares,  and  trachea.  The  great  vas- 
cularity of  the  mucous  membranes  in  these  situations  as  weU  as  of  the  air-cells,  and  the 
great  number  of  mucous  glands  which  they  contain,  serve  to  keep  the  respiratory  sur- 
faces constantly  moist.  This  is  important,  for  only  moist  ipembranes  allow  the  free 
passage  of  gases,  which  is  of  course  essential  to  the  process  of  respiration. 

Exhalation  of  Ammonia,  Organic  Mattery  etc, — Ammonia  has  long  been  recognized 
as  an  exhalation  from  the  human  body  in  health,  from  the  skin  as  well  as  the  lungs.  Dr. 
Richardson  calls  attention,  in  his  essay  on  the  *^  Coagulation  of  the  Blood,''  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Reade,  Dr.  Reuling,  Yiale  and  Latini,  and  others,  on  this  point.  Reuling 
has  shown  that  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  expired  air  is  increased  in  certain  diseases, 
particularly  in  uraomia.  Its  characters  in  the  expired  air  are  frequently  so  marked,  that 
patients  who  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  pathology  of  urasmia  sometimes  recog- 
nize an  ammoDiacal  odor  in  their  own  breath. 

The  pulmonary  surface  exhales  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter.  This  has  never 
been  collected  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  us  to  recognize  in  it  any  peculiar  or  dis- 
tinctive properties,  but  its  presence  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  sponge  com- 
pletely saturated  with  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs,  or  the  vapor  from  the  lungs 
condensed  in  a  glass  vessel,  will  undergo  putrefaction,  which  is  a  property  distinctive 
of  organic  substances. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  substances  which  are  only  occasionally  found  in  the 
blood  may  be  eliminated  by  the  lungs.  Certain  odorous  principles  in  the  breath  are 
pretty  constant  in  those  who  take  liquors  habitually  in  considerable  quantity.  The  odor 
of  garlics,  onions,  turpentine,  and  many  other  principles  which  are  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, may  be  recognized  in  the  expired  air. 

The  action  of  the  lungs  in  the  elimination  of  certain  gases,  which  are  poisonous  in 
very  small  quantities  when  they  are  absorbed  in  the  lungs  and  carried  to  the  general 
system  in  the  arterial  blood,  is  very  weil  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard.  Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  which  produces  death  in  a  bird  when  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  eight  hundred,  may  be  taken  in  solution  into  the  stomach  with 
impunity  and  even  be  injected  into  the  venous  system;  in  both  instances  being  elimi- 
nated by  the  lungs  with  great  promptness  and  rapidity.  The  lungs,  while  they  present 
an  immense  and  rapidly  absorbing  surface  for  volatile  poisonous  substances,  are  capable 
of  relieving  the  system  of  some  of  these  substances  by  exhalation  when  they  find  their 
way  into  the  veins. 

FxhcUation  of  Nitrogen, — The  most  accurate  direct  experiments,  particularly  those  of 
Regnault  and  Reiset,  show  that  the  exhalation  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  a  pretty 
constant  respiratory  phenomenon.  From  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  dogs,  rabbits, 
fowls,  and  birds,  these  observers  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  animals  are  subjected 
to  their  habitual  regimen,  they  exhale  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  equal  in  weight  to  from  i^ 
to  -^  of  the  weight  of  oxygen  consumed.  In  birds,  during  inanition,  they  sometimes 
observed  an  absorption  of  nitrogen,  but  this  was  rarely  seen  in  mammals.    Boussingaulti 
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estimating  the  nitrogen  taken  into  the  body  and  comparing  it  with  the  entire  quantity 
diicharged,  arrived  at  the  same  resnlts  in  experiments  npon  a  cow.  Barral,  by  the  same 
method,  confirmed  these  observations  by  experiments  on  the  human  subject.  Notwith- 
standing the  conflicting  testimony  of  the  older  physiolog^s,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt 
that,  under  ordinary  physiological  conditions,  there  is  an  exhalation  by  the  lungs  of  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

CJianges  of  tJie  Blood  in  Bespiration  {Bbematoais). 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  blood,  receiving,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  products  of 
digestion,  and,  on  the  other,  the  products  of  disassimilation  or  decay  of  the  tissues,  con- 
nected with  the  lymphatic  system,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
should  present  important  differences  in  composition  in  different  parts  of  the  vascular 
system. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  color,  composition,  and  properties, 
between  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins;  the  change  from  venous  to  arterial 
blood  being  effected  almost  instantaneously  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs.  The  blood 
which  goes  to  the  lungs  is  a  mixture  of  the  fluid  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  presents  great  differences  in  its  composition  in  different  parts  of  the 
venous  system.  In  some  veins  it  is  almost  black,  and  in  some,  nearly  as  red  as  in  the 
arteries.  In  the  hepatic  vein  it  contains  sugar,  and  its  nitrogenized  constituents  and  cor- 
puscles are  diminished ;  in  the  portal  vein,  during  digestion,  it  contains  materials  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal ;  and,  finally,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  parts  which 
require  different  materials  for  their  nutrition  and  produce  different  excrementitious  prin- 
ciples exert  different  influences  on  the  constitution  of  the  blood  which  passes  through 
them.  After  this  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  blood  has  been  collected  in  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  and  passed  through  l^e  lungs,  it  is  returned  to  the  left  side  and  sent  to  the 
system,  thoroughly  changed  and  renovated,  and,  as  arterial  blood,  it  has  a  nearly  uniform 
composition,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  all  parts  of  the  system.  The  change,  there- 
fore, which  the  blood  undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  is  the  transformation 
of  the  mixture  of  venous  blood  from  idl  parts  of  the  organism  into  a  fluid  of  uniform 
character,  which  is  capable  of  nourishing  and  sustaining  the  function  of  every  tissue  and 
organ  of  the  body. 

The  capital  phenomena  of  respiration,  as  regards  the  air  in  the  lungs,  are  loss  of  oxygen 
and  gain  of  carbonic  acid,  the  other  phenomena  being  accessory  and  comparatively  un- 
important As  the  blood  is  capable  of  holding  gases  in  solution,  in  studying  the  essential 
changes  which  this  fluid  undergoes  in  respiration,  we  look  for  them  in  connection  with 
the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  before  and  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
lungs.    In  respiration,  the  most  marked  effect  on  the  venous  blood  is  change  in  color. 

Difference  in  Color  lettoeen  Arterial  and  Venom  Blood. — We  have  already  considered 
this  in  treating  of  the  properties  of  the  blood,  and  shall  take  up  in  this  connection  only 
the  cause  of  the  remarkable  change  in  the  color  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  This  change 
is  instantaneous,  and,  long  before  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley,  was  recognized 
by  Lower,  Goodwyn,  and  others,  as  due  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  influence  of  air  in  changing  the  color  of  venous  blood  may  be  noted  in  blood 
which  has  been  drawn  from  the  body,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  red  color  of  that  portion 
of  a  clot,  or  the  surface  of  de6brinated  venous  blood,  which  is  exposed  to  the  air.  If  we 
cut  into  a  clot  of  venous  blood,  the  interior  is  almost  black,  but  it  becomes  red  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  for  a  very  few  seconds. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  illustrating  the  physiological  influence  of  the  air  on 
venous  blood  by  the  following  simple  experiment :  Removing  the  lungs  of  an  animal  (a 
dog)  just  killed,  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe  is  secured  in  the  pulmonary  artery  by  a  ligature, 
and  a  canula,  connected  with  a  rubber  tube  which  empties  into  a  glass  vessel,  is  secured 
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in  the  polmonarj  vein.  Adapting  a  bellows  to  the  trachea,  we  imitate  the  process  of 
respiration ;  and,  if  defibrinated  venons  blood  be  careftdly  iigected  through  the  lungs,  it 
will  be  returned  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  presenting  the  bright-red  color  of  arterial  blood. 
T^hen  the  artificial  respiration  is  interrupted,  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  without 
change.^  In  exposing  the  thoracic  organs  and  keeping  up  artificial  respiration,  repeating 
the  celebrated  experiment  of  Robert  Hook,  made  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  1664,  we 
can  see,  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  auricles,  the  red  color  of  the  blood  on  the  left  side 
contrasting  with  the  dark  venous  blood  on  the  right. 

Since  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  is  the  only  constituent 
of  the  air  which  is  capable  of  arterializing  the  blood.  Priestley  showed  that  venous  blood 
is  not  changed  in  color  by  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid ;  while  all  these  gases, 
by  displacing  oxygen,  will  change  the  arterial  blood  from  red  to  black.' 

The  elements  of  the  blood  which  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  are  the  red 
corpuscles.  While  the  plasma  will  absorb,  perhaps,  twice  as  much  gas  as  pure  water,  it 
has  been  shown  by  Magnus  and  by  Gay-Lussac  that  the  corpuscles  will  absorb  from  ten  to 
thirteen  times  as  much.  By  some  the  proportion  is  put  much  higher.  According  to  the 
late  researches  of  Fernet,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  Lothar  Meyer,  the  volume  of 
oxygen  fixed  by  the  corpuscles  is  about  twenty-five  times  that  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
plasma. 

Comparuan  of  the  Gcuet  in  VenouB  and  Arterial  Blood, — ^The  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  free  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  exist  in  the  Blood,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  these  gases  in  the  blood  before  and  after  its  passage  through  the  lungs, 
is  a  point  hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  relative  composition  of  the  air  before  and 
after  respiration.  The  idea  enunciated  by  Mayow,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  that 
^^  there  is  something  in  the  air,  absolutely  necessary  to  life,  which  is  conveyed  into  the 
blood,"  except  that  the  vivifying  principle  is  not  named  or  its  other  properties  described, 
expresses  what  we  now  consider  one  of  the  great  objects  of  respiration.  This  is 
even  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  facts  than  the  idea  of  Lavoisier,  who  supposed 
that  all  the  chemical  processes  of  respiration  took  place  in  the  lungs.  Mayow  also  de- 
scribed the  evolution  of  gas  from  blood  placed  in  a  vacuum.  Many  observers  have  since 
succeeded  in  extracting  gases  from  the  blood  by  various  processes.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
induced  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  by  raising  arterial  blood  to  the  temperature  of  200*^ 
Fahr.,  and  venous  blood  to  a  temperature  of  112*';  Stevens  and  others  disengaged  gas 
by  displacement  with  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  the  ordinary  atmosphere;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  before  the  experiments  of  Magnus,  in  1887,  many  denied  the  existence  in 
the  blood  of  any  free  gas  whatsoever. 

Analysis  of  the  Blood  for  Gaees, — ^There  were  certain  grave  sources  of  error  in  the 
method  employed  by  Magnus,  which  render  his  observations  of  little  value,  except  as 
demonstrating  that  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen  may  be  extracted  by  the  air- 
pump  from  both  arterial  and  venous  blood.  The  only  source  of  error  in  the  results 
which  he  fully  recognized  lay  in  the  difficulty  in  extracting  the  entire  quantity  of  gas  in 
solution ;  but  a  careful  study  of  his  essay  shows  another  element  of  ioaccuracy  which  is 
even  more  important.    The  relative  quantities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  any  single 

>  ThlB  demoiutntlon  Is  very  striking,  especially  If  we  use  a  syring^e  with  a  doable  nozde,  one  point  secured  in  the 
pnhnonary  artery,  and  the  other  simply  oanylng  the  blood  by  a  rubber  tube  into  a  glass  yesseL  Receiving  the  Uood 
which  passes  through  the  lungs  and  that  which  simply  passes  through  the  tube,  into.two  taQ  glass  vessels,  the  <nie 
is  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  other  retains  its  dark  color.  In  preparing  for  the  experiment  it  is  necessary,  immediately 
after  removing  the  lungs  fttnn  the  animal,  to  inject  them  with  a  little  defibrinated  blood,  so  as  to  remove  the  coagu- 
lating blood  from  the  putanonaiy  capillaries,  which  would  otherwise  become  obstructed.  The  ii^tion  should  be 
made  gently  and  gradually,  to  avoid  extravasation.  Defibrinated  ox-blood  may  be  used.  The  most  convenient  way 
to  secure  the  canuhe  in  the  vessels  is  to  push  them  into  the  pulmonary  artery  through  the  right  ventricle,  and  into 
the  pulmonaiy  vein  through  the  left  aaride. 

*  Carbonic  oxide  and  nitrous  oxide  have  a  strong  affinity  for  the  blood-corpusdes  and  become  fixed  in  them,  the 
Ibnner  giving  the  blood  a  vivid  red  oolor.  Bugar  and  many  salts  will  also  redden  venous  blood.  These  agents,  how- 
ever, do  not  impart  the  physialogical  properties  of  arterial  blood. 
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gpecimeii  of  blood  present  great  yariations,  dependent  npon  the  length  of  time  that  the 
blood  has  been  allowed  to  stand  before  the  estimate  of  the  gases  is  made.  As  it  is  im* 
possible  to  make  this  estimate  immediately  after  the  blood  is  drawn,  on  account  of  the 
froth  produced  by  agitation  with  a  gas  when  the  method  by  displacement  is  employed, 
and  the  bubbling  of  the  gas  when  extracted  by  the  air-pump,  this  objection  is  fatal.  It 
b  necessary  to  wait  until  the  froth  has  subsided  before  attempting  to  make  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  Tolume  of  gas  given  off.  The  following  observation  of  Magnus  illus- 
trates this  fact.  The  observation  was  on  the  human  blood,  six  hours  after  it  had  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  hydrogen : 

Bhod  qf  Man.  Carbanle  Add. 

4-077  cubic  iDches.  *018  cubic  inches. 

8-660  "  0-781  " 

8-888  "  1-866  " 

After  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  blood  had  no  odor : 

4*077  cubic  inches.  1*617  cubic  inches. 

8-660  "  1-466  " 

8-888  "  2076  ** 

The  excess  of  carbonic  acid  found  twenty-four  hours  after  over  the  quantity  found 
six  hours  after,  in  the  first  and  third  specimens,  is  a  little  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  while 
in  the  second  specimen  it  is  very  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  these  analyses,  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  is  not  given.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  source  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  was  evolved  during  the  last  eighteen  hours  of  the  observation.  This  is 
evident,  when  we  consider  one  of  the  important  properties  of  the  blood.  A  number  of 
years  ago,  Spallanzani  demonstrated  that,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  fresh 
blood  removed  from  the  body  has,  of  itself,  the  property  of  consuming  oxygen ;  and 
W.  F.  Edwards  has  shown  that  the  blood  will  exhale  carbonic  acid.  In  1866,  Harley, 
by  a  series  of  ingenious  experiments,  found  that  blood,  kept  in  contact  with  air  in  a 
closed  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours,  consumed  oxygen  and  gave  off  carbonic  acid.  More 
recently,  Bernard  has  shown  that,  for  a  certain  time  after  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the 
vessels,  it  will  continue  to  consume  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid.  If  all  the  carbonic 
acid  be  removed  from  a  specimen  of  blood  by  treating  it  with  hydrogen,  and  if  it  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  another  portion  of  gas  can  be  removed  by  again 
treating  it  with  hydrogen,  and  still  another  quantity  by  treating  it  with  hydrogen  a  third 
time.  From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  experiment  of  Magnus,  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  involved  a  post-mortem  consumption  of  oxygen ;  and  no  analyses  made  in  the 
ordinary  way,  by  displacement  with  hydrogen  or  by  the  air-pump,  in  which  the  blood 
must  necessarily  be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  oxygen  for  a  number  of  hours,  can 
be  accurate.  The  only  process  which  can  give  us  a  rigorous  estimate  of  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  one  in  which  the  gases  can  be  esti- 
mated without  allowing  the  blood  to  stand,  or  in  which  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  specimen,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen,  is  prevented.  All  others  will  give  a  less 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  a  greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  than  exists  in  the  blood  cir- 
culating in  the  vessels  or  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  body. 

A  solution  of  this  important  and  difficult  problem  in  the  analysis  of  the  blood  has  been 
attained  by  Bernard.  This  observer  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  some  means  by  which  the  post-mortem  consumption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood- 
corpuscles  could  be  arrested.  He  found,  finally,  that  carbonic  oxide,  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  poisonous  gases,  had  a  remarkable  affinity  for  the  blood-corpusdes.  When  taken 
into  the  lungs,  it  is  absorbed  by  and  becomes  fixed  in  the  corpuscles,  effectually  prevent- 
ing the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  which  normally 
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takes  place  in  the  capillary  system  and  which  is  one  of  the  indispensahle  oonditioDs  of 
nutrition.  The  mechanism  of  poisoning  hy  the  inhalation  of  this  gas  is  by  its  fixation  in 
the  blood-corpuscles,  their  consequent  paralysis,  and  the  arrest  of  their  function  as  re- 
spiratory  organs.  As  it  is  the  continuance  of  this  transformation  of  oxygen  into  carbonio 
acid,  after  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  vessels,  which  interferes  with  the  ordinary  analy- 
sis of  the  blood  for  gases,  we  might  expect  to  extract  all  the  oxygen  if  we  could  imme- 
diately saturate  the  blood  with  carbonio  oxide.  The  preliminary  experiments  of  Ber- 
nard on  this  point  are  conclusive.  He  ascertained  that,  by  mixing  carbonic  oxide  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  with  a  specimen  of  fresh  arterial  blood,  in  about  two  hours,  all  the  oxy- 
gen which  it  contained  was  displaced.  Introducing  a  second  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide 
after  two  hours,  and  leaving  it  in  contact  with  the  blood  for  an  hour,  a  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen was  removed  so  small  that  it  might  almost  be  disregarded.  A  third  experiment  on 
-  the  same  blood  failed  to  disengage  any  oxygen  or  cftrbonic  acid. 

The  view  entertained  by  Bernard  of  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  in  displacing  the 
oxygen  of  the  blood  is,  that  the  former  gas  has  a  remarkable  afiSnity  for  the  blood-corpus- 
cles, in  which  nearly  all  the  oxygen  is  contained,  and  when  brought  in  contact  with 
them  unites  with  the  organic  matter,  setting  free  the  oxygen,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
acid  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  salt  is  set  free  by  any  other  acid  which  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  the  base.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  view  is  correct, 
as  carbonic  oxide  is  much  less  soluble  than  oxygen  and  as  it  has  the  property  of  dis- 
engaging this  gas  only  from  the  blood,  leaving  the  other  gases  still  in  solution. 

As  carbonio  oxide  displaces  tiie  oxygen  alone,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  some  other 
process,  in  addition  to  this,  to  disengage  the  other  gases  contained  in  the  blood.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  corpuscles  upon  the  oxygen,  and  then  the 
gases  may  be  set  free  by  the  air-pump  pr  any  method  which  may  be  convenient.  The 
method  adopted  by  Lothar  Meyer,  Bernard,  Ludwig,  and  Gr6hant  for  the  disengagement 
of  all  the  gases  contained  in  the  blood  is  first  to  displace  the  oxygen  by  carbonic  oxide, 
using  about  two-thirds  of  gas  by  volume  to  one-third  of  blood,  then  to  attach  the  tube 
to  a  column  of  mercury  and  subject  the  blood  to  the  barometric  vacuum,  which  sets  free 
the  carbonio  acid  and  the  nitrogen.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  correspond 
with  our  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  the  respiratory  process ;  and  analyses  of  the 
blood  taken  at  dififerent  periods  show  variations  in  the  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  ar- 
terial, and  carbonic  acid  in  the  venous  blood,  corresponding  with  some  of  the  variations 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  loss  of  oxygen  and  gain  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  in  res- 
piration. 

In  drawing  the  blood  for  analysis,  Bernard  takes  the  fluid  directly  from  the  vessels  by 
a  syringe  and  passes  it  under  mercury  into  a  tube,  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  th^  air.  In  this  tube,  which  is  graduated,  the  blood  is  brought  in  contact 
with  carbonic  oxide,  which  displaces  the  oxygen  from  the  corpuscles  and  prevents  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen.  The  tube  is  then 
connected  with  an  apparatus  by  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  removed.  In  this  way, 
nearly  all  the  gases  contained  in  the  blood  are  disengaged ;  .but,  according  to  most  ob- 
servers, a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  remains  in  the  blood  in  combination.  This  maj 
be  removed  by  the  introduction  into  the  apparatus  of  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid. 
It  is  justly  remarked  by  Bert,  in  his  admirable  work  on  respiration,  that,  as  the  appa- 
ratus for  the  exhaustion  of  air  has  been  made  more  and  more  nearly  perfect,  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  in  combination  has  seemed  less  and  less.  By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  excrementitious  carbonio  acid  in  the  blood  is  extracted  by  the  removal  of  atmospheric 
pressure  in  the  most  carefully-perfected  apparatus. 

The  analyses  of  Bernard,  who  obtdned  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in 
volume  from  the  arterial  blood,  show  the  great  imperfection  of  the  process  employed  by 
Magnus,  who  obtained  from  the  arterial  blood  of  horses  and  calves  a  mean  of  but  2*44 
per  cent,  of  oxygen.    It  does  not  seem  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  criticisms  of 
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the  reenlts  obtained  by  MagniiB  which  were  made  by  Gay-Lnssao  and  Magendie,  soon 
after  their  publication,  and  more  recently  by  Harley  and  others.^ 

Bernard's  ezperimente  were  made  chiefly  on  doga  and  had  special  reference  to  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  blood.  In  two  specimens  taken  from  a  dog  in  good  con- 
dition, a  specimen  of  arterial  blood,  drawn  from  the  vessels  by  a  syringe  and  pat  in  con- 
tact with  carbonic  oxide  without  being  exposed  to  the  air,  was  found  to  contain  18*28 
per  cent,  and  a  specimen  of  venous  blood,  taken  in  the  same  way,  8*42  per  cent.,  in  vol- 
ume, of  oxygen.  The  proportion  of  gases  in  the  blood  is  found  to  vary  very  considerably 
onder  different  conditions  of  the  system,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  digestive 
process.  The  following  are  the  general  results  of  later  observations,  showing  the  differ- 
ences and  variations  in  the  proportions  of  all  the  gases  in  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

Arterial  blood,  while  an  animal  is  fasting,  contains  from  nine  to  eleven  parts  per 
hundred  of  oxygen.  In  full  digestion,  the  proportion  is  raised  to  seventeen,  eighteen,  or 
even  twenty  parte  per  hundred.  The  proportion  varies  in  different  animals,  being  much 
greater,  for  example,  in  birds  than  in  mammals. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  even  more  variable  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen. 
Duing  digestion  there  are  from  five  to  six  parts  per  hundred  of  free  carbonic  acid  in  the 
arterial  blood.  During  the  intervals  of  digestion  this  quantity  is  reduced  to  almost  noth- 
ing; and,  after  fasting  for  twenty-four  hours,  frequently  not  a  trace  is  to  be  discovered.' 

Venous  blood  always  contains  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  both  free  in  solution 
and  combined  with  bases.  This  quantity  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  venous  system 
and  bears  a  relation  to  the  color  of  the  blood.  It  is  well  known  that  the  venous  blood 
coming  from  some  glands  is  dark  daring  the  intervals  of  secretion  and  nearly  as  red  as 
arterial  blood  during  their  functional  activity.  In  the  venous  blood  from  the  submax- 
illary gland  of  a  dog,  Bernard  found  18 '07  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  during  repose  and 
10*14  per  cent,  during  secretion.  The  blood  coming  from  the  muscles  is  the  darkest  in 
the  body  and  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  free 
carbonic  acid  is  immensely  increased  in  the  venous  blood  during  digestion.  It  is  owing 
to  this  fact  that  the  gas  then  exists  in  quantity  in  the  arterial  blood.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  fftct  that  the  proportion  of  gases  in  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  varies  considerably 
under  different  conditions  of  the  system  and  that  it  is  especially  variable  in  the  blood 
of  different  veins,  we  may  take  the  following,  which  we  quote  from  Bert,  as  the  average 
results  obtained  by  the  most  recent  German  observers : 

0. 

"Arterial  blood..  16*08 
Venous  blood. . .     8*17 

"If  we  now  examine  the  blood  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  we  find  that 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  is  poorer  in  oxygen  and  richer  in  carbonic  acid  than  the 
general  venous  blood ;  that  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  presents  the  same  characters  to 
a  higher  degree ;  that  the  blood  of  the  muscles  in  contraction  presents  the  same  relations 
as  compared  with  the  blood  of  muscles  in  repose  or  paralyzed ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  blood  of  the  glands  has  more  oxygen  during  their  activity  than  during  their  repose. 

'  To  Ma^tu  belongs  the  credit  of  demoiiBtntIng  the  important  ftot  that  oxygen,  carbonic  add,  and  nitrogen  can 
be  extracted  from  the  blood  by  remoring  the  atmoapherlo  preBSure.  Before  his  observations,  Gmelin,  Mltscheriich, 
and  Tledemaott  plaoed  yenoos  blood  in  a  tnbe  orer  mercnry  in  the  receiver  of  an  ah^pump,  and,  by  remorbg  the  press- 
nraaa  ftr  as  poooible,  caosed  the  mercury  to  descend.  On  admitting  air  into  the  receiver  and  restoring  the  press- 
vre,  the  merenxy  ascended,  with  the  blood,  sgaln  filling  the  tnbe  completely.  From  this  they  reasoned  that  there 
was  no  free  carbonic  add  in  the  bkxxL  By  passing  np  a  little  acetic  add,  carbonic  add  was  set  firee,  which  led  them 
to  bettere  that  aO  flie  carbonic  add  was  In  c<»ibinatioii.  Magnus  showed  that  the  reason  why  other  observers  had 
Med  to  extract  gas  by  means  of  the  air-pimip  was  that  the  rsrefkction  of  the  air  was  not  carried  snffidently  tar. 

*  These  reaoUs  are  qnoted  from  Bernard  and  were  given  in  his  lectmes  deUvered  at  the  College  of  France  In  the 
sammer  of  1661.  More  recent  obeervations  by  €terman  physiologists  have  shown  that  Bernard's  estimates  of  the 
proportSoos  of  carbonic  aofd  were  much  too  low. 
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"  If  we  compare  the  venous  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  with  the  arterial 
blood  of  the  left  side,  we  find  that  the  latter  is  richer  in  oxygen  and  poorer  in  carbonic 
acid.  In  examining  this  more  closely,  we  see  that  the  difference  in  the  oxygen  is  greater 
than  in  the  carbonic  acid ;  this  being  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  fact  that  ani- 
mals absorb  more  oxygen  than  is  equivalent  to  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled." 

These  facts  coincide  with  the  views  which  are  now  held  regarding  the  essential  pro- 
cesses of  respiration.  The  blood  going  to  the  lungs  contains  carbonic  acid  and  bat  a 
small  proportion  of  oxygen.  In  the  lungs,  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  appearing  in  the 
expired  air,  and  the  oxygen  which  disappears  from  the  air  is  carried  away  by  the  ar- 
terial blood. 

Nitrogen  of  the  Blood. — As  far  as  is  known,  nitrogen  has  no  very  important  office  in 
the  process  of  respiration.  There  is  sometimes  a  slight  exhalation  of  this  gas  by  the 
longs,  and  analyses  have  demonstrated  its  existence  in  solution  in  the  blood.  Magnus 
found  generally  a  larger  proportion  in  the  arterial  than  in  venous  blood,  although,  in  one 
instance,  there  was  a  larger  proportion  in  the  venous  blood.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain 
whether  the  nitrogen  which  exists  in  the  blood  be  derived  from  the  air  or  from  the 
tissues.  Its  almost  constant  exhalation  in  the  expired  air  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  it  is  produced  in  small  quantity  in  the  system  or  supplied  by  the  food.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  nitrogen  enters  into  combination  with  the  blood-corpuscles ;  it  exists  sim- 
ply in  solution  in  the  blood,  which  is  capable  of  absorbing  about  ten  times  as  much  as 
pure  water.  Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
blood  to  the  processes  of  nutrition. 

Condition  of  the  Gases  in  the  Blood. — It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  blood  exists,  not  in  simple  solution,  but  in  a  condition  of  feeble  combina- 
tion with  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  particularly  the  coloring 
matter.  In  studying  the  composition  of  the  corpuscles,  we  have  seen  that,  when  air  is 
admitted  to  venous  blood,  oxygen  unites  with  the  hsemaglobine,  forming  oxyhsema- 
globine.  Carbonic  oxide,  which  has  a  great  affinity  for  the  corpuscles,  displaces  almost 
immediately  all  the  oxygen  which  the  blood  contains.  When  the  corpuscles  are  de- 
stroyed, as  they  may  be  readily  by  receiving  fresh  blood  into  a  quantity  of  pure  water, 
the  red  color  is  instantly  changed  to  black. 

Carbonic  acid  is  more  easily  exhaled  from  the  blood  than  oxygen.  It  was  this 
principle  which  was  obtained  by  those  who  first  succeeded  in  extracting  gas  from  the 
blood.  While  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  oxygen  is  in  combination  with  the 
blood-corpuscles,  carbonic  acid  seems  to  be  in  a  condition  of  simple  solution  and  is  con- 
tained more  especially  in  the  plasma.  What  may  be  considered  as  the  free  carbonic  acid 
of  the  blood  behaves  in  all  regards  like  a  gas  simply  held  in  solution.  The  view  that  it  is 
held  in  solution  chiefiy  in  the  plasma  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  serum  will  absorb 
more  carbonic  acid  than  an  equal  volume  of  defibrinated  blood. 

Liebig  has  shown  that  the  phosphate  of  soda,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  bloody 
influences  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  can  be  held  in 
solution  by  any  liquid.  One  hundredth  of  a  part  of  this  salt  in  pure  water  will  double 
its  capacity  for  dissolving  carbonic  acid.  When  blood  is  in  contact  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  air,  oxygen  is  consumed  and  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled.  The  fact  that  car- 
bonic oxide,  which  has  such  a  remarkable  affinity  for  the  corpuscles,  displaces  oxygen 
almost  exclusively,  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  carbonic  acid  is 
contained  mainly  in  the  plasma. 

The  carbonic  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  tissues  and  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  in  its 
passage  through  the  capillaries  exists  in  this  fluid  in  two  forms:  one,  in  simple  solution, 
chiefly  in  the  plasma,  and  the  other,  in  a  state  of  such  loose  chemical  combination  in 
the  bicarbonates  that  it  may  be  disengaged  by  displacement  by  another  gas  and  is 
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readilj  Bet  free  hj  pnenmio  aoid.  This  gas  is  a  product  of  excretion  and  is  not  engaged 
in  any  of  the  Yitsl  fanctions ;  while  oxygen,  which  has  an  all-important  function  to  per- 
form, unites  immediately  with  the  blood-corpuscles  and  is  not  easily  disengaged  except 
when  it  undergoes  transformation  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  In  addition  to  this 
excrementitions  carbonic  acid,  there  is  another  portion  which  is  a  permanent  constituent 
of  the  blood,  in  the  carbonates,  and  cannot  be  set  free  without  the  use  of  reagents. 

Nitrogen  exists  in  the  blood  in  the  same  condition  of  solution  in  the  plasma  as 
carbonic  acid. 

Meehanigm  of  the  IntereJumge  of  Qa9e»  hetween  the  Blood  and  the  Air  in  the  Lunge. — 
The  gases  from  the  air  pass  into  the  blood,  and  the  gases  of  the  blood  are  exhaled 
through  the  delicate  membrane  which  separates  these  two  fluids,  in  accordance  with 
laws  which  are  now  well  understood.  The  first  to  point  out  the  power  of  gases  thus 
to  penetrate  and  pass  through  membranes  was  the  late  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadel- 
phia. His  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  subject  by  noticing  the  escape  of  gas  from 
gnm-elastic  balloons  filled  with  hydrogen.  Observations  on  the  lungs  of  the  snapping 
turtle  filled  with  air  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  or  nitrous  oxide, 
showed  a  very  rapid  passage  of  gas  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior.  Dr.  Mitchell 
recognized  the  passage  of  gases  through  membranes  into  liquids  and  the  exhalation  of 
gases  which  were  in  solution  in  these  liquids.  He  noted  this  action  in  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  although  he  fell  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  there  was  no  carbonic  acid  in  solution  in  the  blood  and  that  it  was  ex- 
haled as  soon  as  formed.  A  few  years  later.  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  enclosed  a 
freah  pig-8  bladder,  filled  with  venous  blood,  in  a  bell-glass  of  oxygen.  In  two  hours  a 
quantity  of  oxygen  had  been  consumed  and  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  had  made 
its  appearance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  lungs,  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  very  delicate  membrane,  over  an  immense  surface.  The  membrane, 
iar  from  interfering  with  the  interchange  of  gases,  actually  favors  it ;  and  thus,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  regulate  endosmosis  between  gases  and  liquids,  the  oxygen 
is  continually  passing  into  the  blood  and  the  free  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled. 

General  Differeneee  in  the  Composition  of  Arterial  and  Venous  Blood, — All  observers 
agree  that  there  are  certain  marked  differences  in  the  composition  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  aside  from  their  free  gases.  The  arterial  blood  contains  less  water  and  is  richer 
in  organic  and  most  inorganic  constituents  than  the  venous  blood.  It  also  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  corpuscles.  It  is  more  coagulable  and  offers  a  larger  and  firmer 
clot  than  venous  "blood.  The  only  principles  which  are  constantly  more  abundant  in 
venous  blood  are  water  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  According  to  Longet,  10,000  parts 
of  venous  blood  contained  12*8  parts  of  carbonic  acid  combined,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  arterial  blood  contained  but  8*8  parts.  The  deficiency  of  water  in  the  blood  which 
comes  from  the  lungs  is  readily  explained  by  the  escape  of  watery  vapor  in  the  expired  dr. 

An  important  distinction  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  one  to  which  we  have 
already  incidentally  alluded ;  viz.,  that  the  former  has  a  uniform  composition  in  all  parts 
of  the  arterial  system,  while  the  composition  of  the  latter  varies  very  much  in  the  blood 
coming  from  different  organs.  Arterial  blood  is  capable  of  carrying  on  the  processes  of 
nutrition,  while  venous  blood  is  not  and  cannot  even  circulate  freely  in  the  systemic 
capillaries. 

Relations  of  Bespiration  to  Nutritiony  etc. — It  has  been  demonstrated  that  all  tissues, 
so  long  as  they  retain  their  absolute  integrity  of  composition,  have  the  property  of  appro- 
priating oxygen  and  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  independently  of  the  presence  of  blood;  and 
that  the  arterial  blood  carries  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  there  gives  it  up,  and 

receives  carbonic  acid,  which'is  carried  by  th^  venous  blood  to  the  lungs,  to  be  exhaled. 
11 
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From  this  fact  alone,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  respiration  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  general  act  of  nutrition.  Its  processes  mast  be  studied,  therefore,  as  they  take 
place  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  In  the  present  state  of  the  science,  the 
questions  which  naturally  arise  in  connection  with  the  essential  processes  of  respiration 
are  the  following : 

1.  In  what  way  is  oxygen  consumed  in  the  system  9 

2.  How  is  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  system? 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  processes  which  take  place  between  the  disappearance 
of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  ? 

When  these  questions  are  satisfactorily  answered,  we  shall  understand  the  essence  of 
respiration ;  but,  in  reasoning  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  fkll  into  the  error  of  assimilat- 
ing the  respiratory  phenomena  too  closely  to  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted  aa 
they  occur  in  inorganic  bodies.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  organism  we  are 
dealing  with  principles  which  have  the  remarkable  property  of  self-regeneration,  and 
which,  as  a  simple  condition  of  normal  existence,  consume  oxygen,  when  it  is  presented 
to  them,  and  exhale  carbonic  acid.  Without  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen,  the  tissues  die, 
lose  these  peculiar  properties,  and  finally  disappear  by  putrefactive  decomposition.  This 
consumption  of  oxygen  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  appropriation, 
by  a  living  part,  of  an  element  necessary  to  supply  waste,  in  the  same  way  as  those  ma- 
terials which  are  ordinarily  called  nutritive  are  appropriated.  That  waste  is  continually 
going  on  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and,  as  the  production  of  urea,  creatine,  creatinine, 
cholesterine,  etc.,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  absorption  of  food,  so  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  is  in  a  certain  degree  independent  of  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen. How  different  are  these  phenomena  from  those  which  attend  the  combinations  and 
decompositions  of  inorganic  matters  I     As  an  example,  let  oxygen  be  brought  in  contact, 

under  proper  conditions,  with  iron.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  union  of  iron  and 
oxygen  takes  place,  and  a  new  substance,  oxide  of  iron,  is  formed,  which  has  peculiar 
and  distinct  properties.  In  the  same  way,  carbonic  acid  may  be  disengaged  from  its 
combinations  by  the  action  of  a  stronger  acid,  which  unites  with  the  base  and  forms  a 
new  substance  in  no  way  resembling  the  original  salt.  To  make  the  contrast  still  more 
striking,  let  fat  be  heated  in  oxygen  or  in  the  air  until  it  undergoes  combustion;  it  is 
then  changed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  by  a  definite  chemical  reaction,  and  is  utterly 
destroyed  as  fat. 

In  the  living  body  the  organic  nitrogenized  principles  are  in  a  condition  of  continual 
change,  breaking  down  and  forming  various  excrementitious  principles,  at  the  head  of 
which  may  be  placed  carbonic  acid.  It  is  essential  to  life  that  these  principles  be  main- 
tained in  their  chemical  integrity,  which  requires  a  supply  of  fresh  matter  as  food,  and, 
above  all,  a  supply  of  oxygen.  We  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  ignoring  well-estab- 
lished facts  and  principles  when  we  assimilate  without  reserve  the  process  of  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  and  production  of  carbonic  acid  by  living  organic  bodies,  to  simple 
combustion  of  sugar  or  fat.  The  ancients  saw  that  the  breath  was  warmer  than  the  sur- 
rounding air,  that  in  the  lungs  the  air  took  heat  from  the  body,  and,  as  they  knew  of  no 
other  changes  in  the  air  produced  by  respiration,  they  assumed  that  its  object  was  simply 
to  cool  the  blood.  Lavoisier  discovered  that  the  air,  containing  oxygen,  lost  a  portion 
of  this  principle  in  respiration  and  gained  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor.  He  saw  that 
this  might  be  imitated  by  the  combustion  of  hydro-carbons,  such  as  exist  in  the  blood. 
He  called  respiration  a  slow  combustion  and  regarded  as  its  principal  office  the  mainte- 
nance of  animal  temperature.  When  it  was  shown  by  analyses  of  the  blood  for  gases, 
that  oxygen  is  not  consumed  in  the  lungs,  but  is  taken  up  by  the  circulating  fluid  and 
carried  all  over  the  body,  and  that  carbonic  acid  is  brought  from  all  parts  by  the  blood 
to  the  lungs,  these  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  tissues  have  the  prop- 
erty of  consuming  oxygen  and  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  led  physiologists  to  change  tho 
location  of  the  combustive  process  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues. 
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We  cannot  stop  at  this  point.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  organic  principles  of  the 
bodj,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  tissues  and  organs,  are  continnally  undergoing  change 
as  a  condition  of  existence ;  that  they  do  not  nnite  with  any  substance  in  definite  chemi* 
cal  proportions,  bat  that  their  particles,  after  a  certain  period  of  existence,  degenerate 
into  excrementitions  sabstances  and  are  regenerated  by  an  appropriation  and  change  of 
materials  furnished  by  the  blood.  As  far  as  the  respiration  of  these  parts  is  concerned, 
we  can  only  say,  that,  in  this  process,  carbonic  acid  is  produced  and  oxygen  is  consumed. 
These  facts  show  that  respiration  is  essentially  a  phenomenon  of  nutrition,  possessing  a 
degree  of  complexity  certainly  equal  to  that  of  the  other  nutritive  processes.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  thus  far  its  cause  and  intimate  nature  have  eluded  investigation. 
In  respiration  by  the  tissues,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  give  the  cause  of  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  or  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  or  to  demonstrate  the  condition  in  which 
oxygen  exists  when  once  appropriated,  or  the  particular  changes  which  take  place  and 
the  principles  which  are  lost,  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  views  of  physiologists  with  regard  to  the  essential  processes  of  respiration,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Lavoisier,  have  barely  an  historical  interest  at  the  present  day,  except 
the  remarkable  idea  of  Mayow,  which  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  process  and 
which  was  unnoticed  for  about  a  hundred  years.  It  is  not  our  object  to  dwell  upon  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time,  or  even  to  fully  discuss,  in 
this  connection,  the  combustion-theory  as  proposed  by  Lavoisier  and  modified  by  Liebig 
and  others.  Although  this  theory  is  nominally  received  by  many  physiologists  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  them,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  which  have 
since  been  developed,  really  regard  respiration  as  connected  with  nutrition.  They  only 
differ  from  those  who  reject  the  combustion-theory,  in  their  definition  of  the  term  com- 
bustion. Lavoisier  regarded  respiration  as  a  slow  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ; 
and,  if  every  rapid  or  slow  combination  of  oxygen  with  any  other  body  be  considered  a 
combustion,  this  view  is  absolutely  correct  and  was  proven  when  it  was  shown  that 
oxygen  united  with  any  of  the  tissues.  Longet  says  that  since  the  time  of  Lavoisier  it  is 
agreed  to  give  the  above  signification  to  the  word  combustion ;  but  this  must  simply  be 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  name  applied  by  Lavoisier  to  the  respiratory  process, 
while  its  signification  is  altered  to  suit  the  facts  which  have  since  taken  their  place  in 
science.  There  is  no  doubt  that  combustion  is  generally  regarded  as  signifying  the  direct 
and  active  union  of  oxygen  with  certain  principles  which  commonly  conttdn  carbon  and 
hydrogen ;  and  the  immediate  products  of  this  union  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and,  inci- 
dentally, heat  and  light.  It  is  certain  that  oxygen  does  not  unite  in  the  body  directly 
with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  although  it  is  consumed  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  pro- 
duced in  respiration.  Important  intermediate  phenomena  take  place,  and  we  do  not 
therefore  folly  express  the  respiratory  process  by  the  term  combustion.  The  researches 
of  Spallanzani,  W.  F.  Edwards,  Collard  de  Martigny,  and  others,  who  have  demonstrated 
the  abundant  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  by  animals  and  by  tissues  deprived  of  oxygen, 
show  that  it  is  not  a  product  of  combustion  of  any  of  the  principles  of  the  organism. 
Rejectiug  this  hypothesis  as  insufficient  to  explain  the  intimate  nature  of  the  respira- 
tory process,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  satisfactorily,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
it  is  possible  to  answer  the  several  questions  we  have  proposed. 

1.  In  what  way  is  the  oxygen  consumed  in  the  system?  Oxygen  taken  from  the  air 
is  immediately  absorbed  by,  and  enters  Into  the  composition  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Part 
of  the  oxygen  disappears  in  the  red  corpuscles  themselves,  and  carbonic  acid  is  given 
off.  To  how  great  an  extent  this  takes  place  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  It  Is  evident, 
even  from  a  study  of  the  methods  of  analysis  of  the  blood  for  gases,  that  the  property 
of  absorbing  oxygen  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid,  which  Spallanzani  demonstrated  to 
belong  to  the  tissues,  is  possessed  as  well  by  the  red  corpuscles.  During  life  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  how  far  this  takes  place  in  the  blood  and  how  far  in  the  tissues. 
The  theory  has  been  proposed  that  all  the  respiratory  change  takes  place  in  the  blood  as 
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statements  of  those  who  have  been  unable  to  note  any  difference  in  color  between  tb« 
blood  contiuned  in  the  mnbilical  arteries  and  the  vein,  there  are  direct  observationB 
showing  that  sach  a  difference  does  exist.  Legallois  frequently  observed  a  bright-red 
color  in  the  hUM.  of  the  umbilical  vein ;  and,  on  alternately  compressing  and  releasing  the 
vessel,  he  saw  the  blood  change  in  color  successively  from  red  to  dark  and  from  dark  to  red. 
As  oxygen  is  thus  adequately  supplied  to  the  system,  the  foetus  is  in  a  condition  similar  to 
that  of  the  animals  in  which  artificial  respiration  was  effectually  performed.  The  want 
of  oxygen  is  fully  met,  and  therefore  no  respiratory  efforts  take  place.  Respiratory 
movements  will  take  place,  however,  even  in  very  young  animals,  when  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  oxygen  in  the  system.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  liquor  amnii  occasionallj 
finds  its  way  into  the  respiratory  passages  of  the  foetus,  where  it  could  only  enter  during 
efforts  at  respiration.  Winslow,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  first  noticed  respir- 
atory efforts  in  the  foetuses  of  cats  and  dogs  in  the  uterus  of  the  mother  during  life ;  and 
many  others  have  observed  that,  when  foetuses  are  removed  from  vascular  connection 
with  the  mother,  they  .will  make  vigorous  efforts  at  respiration.  This  fact  we  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  demonstrate  in  making  operations  upon  pregnant  animals.  After 
the  death  of  the  mother,  the  foetus  always  makes  a  certain  number  of  respiratory  efforts, 
which  are  not  uncertain  in  their  character,  but  distinct,  accompanied  by  great  elevation 
of  the  ribs,  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  following  each  other  at  regular  intervals,  inde- 
pendently of  irritation  of  the  general  surface. 

From  what  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  with  regard  to  the  seat  and  cause 
of  the  respiratory  sense  after  birth,  it  is  evident  that  want  of  oxygen  is  the  cause  of  re- 
spiratory movements  in  the  foetus.  When  the  circulation  in  the  maternal  portion  of  the 
placenta  is  interrupted  from  any  cause,  or  when  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  obstructed  in 
its  course  to  and  from  the  placenta,  the  impression  due'  to  want  of  oxygen  is  conveyed 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  efforts  at  respiration  are  the  result.  This  cannot  be  due 
to  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  and  is  entirely  consistent  with  car 
views,  locating  the  respiratory  sense  in  the  general  system. 

Cutaneous  Respiration, 

This  mode  of  respiration,  although  very  important  in  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals, is  insignificant  in  the  human  subject  and  is  even  more  slight  in  animals  covered 
with  hair  or  feathers.  Still,  an  appreciable  quantity  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  skin 
of  the  human  subject,  and  an  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  proportionately  larger, 
is  exhaled.  Exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  connected  rather  with  the  functions 
of  the  skin  as  a  general  eliminating  organ  and  is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  the  re- 
spiratory process,  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  excretion.  Carbonic 
acid  is  given  off  with  the  general  emanations  from  the  surface,  being  found  at  the  same 
time  in  solution  in  the  urine  and  in  most  of  the  secretions.  It  is  well  known  that  death 
follows  the  application  of  an  impermeable  coating  to  the  entire  cutaneous  surface ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  due  to  a  suppression  of  its  respiratory  function  alone.  The  skin  has 
other  ofiices,  particularly  in  connection  with  regulation  of  the  animal  temperature,  which 
are  infinitely  more  important. 

An  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous,  as  compared  with  pulmonary  respiration, 
has  been  made  by  Scharling,  by  comparing  the  relative  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  According  to  this  observer,  the  skin  performs  from  it^  ^  of 
the  respiratory  function.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  all  the  carbonic  acid  given 
off  by  the  skin  under  perfectly  normal  conditions.  In  some  recent  observations  by  Au- 
bert,  the  estimate  is  very  much  lower  than  that  given  by  Scharling. 

Asphyxia, 

The  effects  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  are  mainly  referable  to 
the  oireulatory  system  and  have  already  been  considered  under  the  head  of  the  influ- 
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ence  of  respiration  upon  the  circulation.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  asphyxia  the 
non-a&rated  blood  passes  with  so  much  difficulty  through  the  systemic  capillaries  as 
finally  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart  It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have  experi- 
mented on  this  subject,  that  the  movements  of  the  heart,  once  arrested  ii  this  way,  can- 
not be  restored,  but  that  while  the  slightest  regular  movements  continue,  its  functions 
will  gradually  return  if  air  be  readmitted  to  the  lungs. 

A  remarkable  power  of  resisting  asphyxia  exists  in  newly-born  animals  that  have 
never  breathed.  This  was  noticed  by  Haller  and  others  and  has  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous experiments,  among  which  we  may  mention  those  of  Buffbn,  LegaDois,  and  W.  F. 
Edwards.  Legallois  found  that  young  rabbits  would  live  for  fifteen  minutes  deprived  of 
air  by  submersion,  but  that  this  power  of  resistance  diminished  rapidly  with  age.  W. 
F.'£d wards  has  shown  that  there  exists  a  great  difference  in  this  regard  in  different 
dasses  of  animals.  Dogs  and  cats,  which  are  bom  with  the  eyes  shut  and  in  which  there 
is  at  first  a  very  slight  development  of  animal  heat,  will  show  signs  of  life  after  submer- 
sion for  more  than  half  an  hour ;  while  Guinea-pigs,  which  are  born  with  the  eyes  open, 
are  much  more  active,  and  produce  a  greater  amount  of  heat,  will  not  live  more  than 
seven  minutes.  The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  has  been  attributed  to  the  existence  of 
the  foramen  ovale,  enabling  the  blood  to  get  to  the  system  without  passing  through 
the  lungs,  by  those  who  regard  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  asphyxia  as  due  to  ob- 
struction to  the  pulmonary  circulation ;  but  this  explanation  is  not  sufficient,  as  blood 
passes  easily  through  the  lungs  in  asphyxia  and  is  obstructed  only  in  the  systemic  capil- 
laries. The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that,  in  most  warm-blooded  animals,  during  the 
very  first  periods  of  extra-uterine  life,  the  demands  on  the  part  of  the  system  for  oxygen 
are  comparatively  slight.  At  this  time,  there  is  very  little  activity  in  the  processes  of 
notrition,  and  the  actual  consumption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  are 
much  below  the  usual  regular  standard  in  animals  of  this  class.  In  fact,  their  condition  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  cold-blooded  animals.  The  actual  difierence  in  the  consumption 
of  .oxygen  immediately  after  birth  and  at  the  age  of  a  few  days  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  remarkable  power  of  resisting  asphyxia  just  after  birth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  connected  with 
the  subject  of  asphyxia,  is  the  effect  on  the  system  of  air  vitiated  from  breathing  in  a 
confined  space.  There  are  here  several  points  which  present  themselves  for  considera- 
tion. The  effect  of  respiration  on  the  air  is  to  take  away  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen 
and  to  add  certain  principles  which  are  regarded  as  deleterious.  The  emanation  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  having  the  most  decided  influence  upon  the  system  is  carbonic  acid. 
A  careful  review  of  the  most  reliable  observations  on  this  subject  shows  that  the  in- 
flaenoe  of  carbonic  acid  is  generally  very  much  over-estimated.  In  poisoning  by  char- 
coal-fumes, it  is  generally  carbonic  oxide  which  is  the  active  principle.  Kegnault  and 
Reiset  exposed  dogs  and  rabbits  for  many  hours  to  an  atmosphere  containing  twenty- 
three  parts  per  hundred  of  carbonic  acid  artificially  introduced,  and  thirty  to  forty  parts 
of  oxygen,  without  any  ill  effects.  They  took  care,  however,  to  keep  up  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  These  experiments  are  at  variance  with  the  results  obtained  by  others, 
bat  Regnault  and  Eeiset  explain  this  difference  by  the  supposition  that  the  gases  in  other 
observations  were  probably  impure,  containing  a  little  chlorine  or  carbonic  oxide.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  the  high  reputation  of  these  observers  for  skill  and  accuracy, 
that  their  experiments  are  perfectiy  reliable ;  and,  in  that  case,  they  prove  that  carbonic 
acid  does  not  act  upon  the  system  as  a  poison.  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Bernard  with  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  known  to  be  excessively  poisonous.  In 
annuals  killed  by  this  gas,  the  blood,  both  venous  and  arterial,  is  of  a  bright-red  color, 
which  is  due  to  the  fixation  of  the  gas  by  the  blood-corpuscles.  In  this  way,  the  red 
oorposcies,  which  act  normally  as  respiratory  agents  carrying  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  are 
paralyzed,  and  the  animal  dies  from  asphyxia.  We  have  already  referred  to  this  remark- 
able affinity  of  the  red  corpuscles  for  carbonic  oxide  and  its  action  in  arresting  the  trans- 
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statements  of  those  who  have  been  unable  to  note  anj  difference  in  color  between  the 
blood  contained  in  the  umbilical  arteries  and  the  vein,  there  are  direct  observations 
showing  that  such  a  difference  does  exist.  Legallois  frequently  observed  a  bright-red 
color  in  the  blodd  of  the  umbilical  vein ;  and,  on  alternately  compressing  and  releasing  the 
vessel,  he  saw  the  blood  change  in  color  successively  from  red  to  dark  and  from  dark  to  red. 
As  oxygen  is  thus  adequately  supplied  to  the  system,  the  foetus  is  in  a  condition  similar  to 
that  of  the  animals  in  which  artificial  respiration  was  effectually  performed.  The  want 
of  oxygen  is  fully  met,  and  therefore  no  respiratory  efforts  take  place.  Re^iratory 
movements  will  take  place,  however,  even  in  very  young  animals,  when  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  oxygen  in  the  system.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  liquor  amnii  occasionally 
finds  its  way  into  the  respiratory  passages  of  the  foetus,  where  it  could  only  enter  during 
efforts  at  respiration.  Winslow,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  first  noticed  respir- 
atory efforts  in  the  foetases  of  cats  and  dogs  in  the  uterus  of  the  mother  during  life ;  and 
many  others  have  observed  that,  when  foetuses  are  removed  from  vascular  connection 
with  the  mother,  they  jrill  make  vigorous  efforts  at  respiration.  This  fact  we  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  demonstrate  in  making  operations  upon  pregnant  animals.  After 
the  death  of  the  mother,  the  foetus  always  makes  a  certain  number  of  respiratory  efforts, 
which  are  not  uncertain  in  their  character,  but  distinct,  accompanied  by  great  elevation 
of  the  ribs,  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  following  each  other  at  regular  intervals,  inde- 
pendently of  irritation  of  the  general  surface. 

From  what  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  with  regard  to  the  seat  and  cause 
of  the  respiratory  sense  after  birth,  it  is  evident  that  want  of  oxygen  is  the  cause  of  r^ 
spiratory  movements  in  the  foetus.  When  the  circulation  in  the  maternal  portion  of  the 
placenta  is  interrupted  from  any  cause,  or  when  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  obstructed  in 
its  course  to  and  from  the  placenta,  the  impression  due  to  want  of  oxygen  is  conveyed 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  efforts  at  respiration  are  the  result.  This  cannot  be  due 
to  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  and  is  entirely  consistent  with  our 
views,  locating  the  respiratory  sense  in  the  general  system. 

Cutaneous  Respiration, 

This  mode  of  respiration,  although  very  important  in  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals, is  insignificant  in  the  human  subject  and  is  even  more  slight  in  animals  covered 
with  hair  or  feathers.  Still,  an  appreciable  quantity  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  skin 
of  the  human  subject,  and  an  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  proportionately  larger, 
is  exhaled.  Exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  connected  rather  with  the  functions 
of  the  skin  as  a  general  eliminating  organ  and  is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  the  re- 
spiratory process,  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  excretion.  Carbonic 
acid  is  given  off  with  the  general  emanations  from  the  surface,  being  found  at  the  same 
time  in  solution  in  the  urine  and  in  most  of  the  secretions.  It  is  well  known  that  death 
follows  the  application  of  an  impermeable  coating  to  the  entire  cutaneous  surface ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  due  to  a  suppression  of  its  respiratory  function  alone.  The  skin  has 
other  ofiices,  particularly  in  connection  with  regulation  of  the  animal  temperature,  which 
are  infinitely  more  important. 

An  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous,  as  compared  with  pulmonary  respiration, 
has  been  made  by  Scbarling,  by  comparing  the  relative  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  According  to  this  observer,  the  skin  performs  from  tHr  to  ^  of 
the  respiratory  function.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  fdl  the  carbonic  acid  given 
off  by  the  skin  under  perfectly  normal  conditions.  In  some  recent  observations  by  Au- 
bert,  itbe  estimate  is  very  much  lower  than  that  given  by  Scharling. 

Asphyxia, 

The  effects  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  are  mainly  referable  to 
the  olreolatory  system  and  have  already  been  considered  under  the  head  of  the  infiu- 
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ence  of  respiration  npon  the  circulation.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  asphyxia  the 
non-aSrated  blood  passes  with  so  much  difficalty  through  the  systemic  capillaries  as 
finally  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart  It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have  experi- 
mented on  this  subject,  that  the  movements  of  the  heart,  once  arrested  ii  ibis  way,  can- 
not be  restored,  but  that  while  the  slightest  regular  movements  continue,  its  fanctions 
will  gradually  return  if  air  be  readmitted  to  the  lungs. 

A  remarkable  power  of  resisting  asphyxia  exists  in  newly-born  animals  that  have 
never  breathed.  This  was  noticed  by  Haller  and  others  and  has  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous experiments,  among  which  we  may  mention  those  of  Buffbn,  Legallois,  and  W.  F. 
Edwards.  Legallois  found  that  young  rabbits  would  live  for  fifteen  minutes  deprived  of 
air  by  submersion,  but  that  this  power  of  resistance  diminished  rapidly  with  age.  W. 
F.' Edwards  has  shown  that  there  exists  a  great  difference  in  this  regard  in  different 
dasses  of  animals.  Dogs  and  cats,  which  are  bom  with  the  eyes  shut  and  in  which  there 
is  at  first  a  very  slight  development  of  animal  heat,  will  show  signs  of  life  after  submer- 
sion for  more  than  half  an  hour ;  while  Guinea-pigs,  which  are  born  with  the  eyes  open, 
are  mach  more  active,  and  produce  a  greater  amount  of  heat,  will  not  live  more  than 
seven  minutes.  The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  has  been  attributed  to  the  existence  of 
the  foramen  ovale,  enabling  the  blood  to  get  to  the  system  without  passing  through 
the  lungs,  by  those  who  regard  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  asphyxia  as  due  to  ob- 
struction to  the  pulmonary  circulation ;  but  this  explanation  is  not  sufficient,  as  blood 
passes  easily  through  the  lungs  in  asphyxia  and  is  obstructed  only  in  the  systemic  capil- 
laries. The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that,  in  most  warm-blooded  animals,  during  the 
very  first  periods  of  extra-uterine  life,  the  demands  on  the  part  of  the  system  for  oxygen 
are  copaparatively  slight.  At  this  time,  there  is  very  little  activity  in  the  processes  of 
nntrition,  and  the  actual  consumption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  are 
mach  below  the  usual  regular  standard  in  animals  of  this  class.  In  fact,  their  condition  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  cold-blooded  animals.  The  actual  difiTerence  in  the  consumption 
of  .oxygen  immediately  after  birth  and  at  the  age  of  a  few  days  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  remarkable  power  of  resisting  asphyxia  just  after  birth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  connected  with 
the  subject  of  asphyxia,  is  the  effect  on  the  system  of  air  vitiated  from  breathing  in  a 
confined  space.  There  are  here  several  points  which  present  themselves  for  considera- 
tion. The  effect  of  respiration  on  the  air  is  to  take  away  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen 
and  to  add  certain  principles  which  are  regarded  as  deleterious.  The  emanation  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  having  the  most  decided  infiuence  upon  the  system  is  carbonic  acid. 
A  careful  review  of  the  most  reliable  observations  on  this  subject  shows  that  the  in- 
flaence  of  carbonic  acid  is  generally  very  much  over-estimated.  In  poisoning  by  char- 
ooal-fumes,  it  is  generally  carbonic  oxide  which  is  the  active  principle.  Kegnault  and 
Reiset  exposed  dogs  and  rabbits  for  many  hours  to  an  atmosphere  containing  twenty- 
three  parts  per  hundred  of  carbonic  acid  artificially  introduced,  and  thirty  to  forty  parts 
of  oxygen,  without  any  ill  effects.  They  took  care,  however,  to  keep  up  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  These  experiments  are  at  variance  with  the  results  obtained  by  others, 
but  Regnault  and  Beiset  explain  this  difference  by  the  supposition  that  the  gases  in  other 
observations  were  probably  impure,  containing  a  little  chlorine  or  carbonic  oxide.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  the  high  reputation  of  these  observers  for  skill  and  accuracy, 
that  their  experiments  are  perfectly  reliable ;  and,  in  that  case,  they  prove  that  carbonic 
acid  does  not  act  upon  the  system  as  a  poison.  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Bernard  with  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  known  to  be  excessively  poisonous.  In 
animals  killed  by  this  gas,  the  blood,  both  venous  and  arterial,  is  of  a  bright-red  color, 
which  is  due  to  the  fixation  of  the  gas  by  the  blood-corpuscles.  In  this  way,  the  red 
corpuscles,  which  act  normally  as  respiratory  agents  carrying  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  are 
paralyzed,  and  the  animal  dies  from  asphyxia.  We  have  already  referred  to  this  remark- 
able affinity  of  the  red  corpuscles  for  carbonic  oxide  and  its  action  in  arresting  the  trans- 
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statements  of  those  who  have  been  unable  to  note  any  difference  in  color  between  the 
blood  contained  in  the  umbilical  arteries  and  the  vein,  there  are  direct  observations 
showing  that  such  a  difference  does  exist.  Legallois  frequently  observed  a  bright-red 
color  in  the  blodd  of  the  umbilical  vein ;  and,  on  alternately  compressing  and  releasing  the 
vessel,  he  saw  the  blood  change  in  color  successively  from  red  to  dark  and  from  dark  to  red. 
As  oxygen  is  thus  adequately  supplied  to  the  system,  the  foetus  is  in  a  condition  similar  to 
that  of  the  aninuds  in  which  artificial  respiration  was  effectually  performed.  The  want 
of  oxygen  is  fully  met,  and  therefore  no  respiratory  efforts  take  place.  Respiratory 
movements  will  take  place,  however,  even  in  very  young  animals,  when  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  oxygen  in  the  system.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  liquor  amnii  occasionaUy 
finds  its  way  into  the  respiratory  passages  of  the  foetus,  where  it  could  only  enter  during 
efforts  at  respiration.  Winslow,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  first  noticed  respir- 
atory efforts  in  the  foetuses  of  cats  and  dogs  in  the  uterus  of  the  mother  during  life ;  and 
many  others  have  observed  that,  when  foetuses  are  removed  from  vascular  connection 
with  the  mother,  they  .will  make  vigorous  efforts  at  respiration.  This  fact  we  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  demonstrate  in  making  operations  upon  pregnant  animals.  After 
the  death  of  the  mother,  the  foetus  always  makes  a  certain  number  of  respiratory  efforts, 
which  are  not  uncertain  in  their  character,  but  distinct,  accompanied  by  great  elevation 
of  the  ribs,  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  following  each  other  at  regular  intervals,  inde- 
pendently of  irritation  of  the  general  surface. 

From  what  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  with  regard  to  the  seat  and  cause 
of  the  respiratory  sense  after  birth,  it  is  evident  that  want  of  oxygen  is  the  cause  of  re- 
spiratory movements  in  the  foetus.  When  the  circulation  in  the  maternal  portion  of  the 
placenta  is  interrupted  from  any  cause,  or  when  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  obstructed  in 
its  course  to  and  from  the  placenta,  the  impression  due'  to  want  of  oxygen  is  conveyed 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  efforts  at  respiration  are  the  result.  This  cannot  be  due 
to  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  and  is  entirely  consistent  with  our 
views,  locating  the  respiratory  sense  in  the  general  system. 

Cutaneous  Respiration, 

This  mode  of  respiration,  although  very  important  in  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals, is  insignificant  in  the  human  subject  and  is  even  more  slight  in  animals  covered 
with  hair  or  feathers.  Still,  an  appreciable  quantity  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  skin 
of  the  human  subject,  and  an  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is. proportionately  larger, 
is  exhaled.  Exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  connected  rather  with  the  functions 
of  the  skin  as  a  general  eliminating  organ  and  is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  the  re- 
spiratory process,  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  excretion.  Carbonio 
acid  is  given  off  with  the  general  emanations  from  the  surface,  being  found  at  the  same 
time  in  solution  in  the  urine  and  in  most  of  the  secretions.  It  is  well  known  that  death 
follows  the  application  of  an  impermeable  coating  to  the  entire  cutaneous  surface ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  due  to  a  suppression  of  its  respiratory  function  alone.  The  skin  has 
other  ofiices,  particularly  in  connection  with  regulation  of  the  animal  temperature,  which 
are  infinitely  more  important. 

An  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous,  as  compared  with  pulmonary  respiration, 
has  been  made  by  Scharling,  by  comparing  the  relative  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  According  to  this  observer,  the  skin  performs  from  it^  ^  ^f 
the  respiratory  function.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  all  the  carbonic  acid  given 
off  by  the  skin  under  perfectly  normal  conditions.  In  some  recent  observations  by  Au- 
bert,  the  estimate  is  very  much  lower  than  that  given  by  Scharling. 

Asphyxia. 

The  effects  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  are  mainly  referable  to 
tiie  oireulatory  system  and  have  already  been  considered  under  the  head  of  the  influ- 
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ence  of  respiration  upon  the  eircnlation.  It  will  be  remembered  tliat,  in  asphyxia  the 
non-adrated  blood  passes  with  so  much  difficulty  through  the  systemic  capillaries  as 
finally  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have  experi- 
mented on  this  subject,  that  the  movements  of  the  heart,  once  arrested  ul  this  way,  can- 
not be  restored,  bat  that  while  the  slightest  regular  movements  continue,  its  fdnctions 
will  gradually  return  if  air  be  readmitted  to  the  lungs. 

A  remarkable  power  of  resisting  asphyxia  exists  in  newly-born  animals  that  have 
never  breathed.  This  was  noticed  by  Haller  and  others  and  has  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous experiments,  among  which  we  may  mention  those  of  Buffon,  Legallois,  and  W.  F. 
Edwards.  Legallois  found  that  young  rabbits  would  live  for  fifteen  minutes  deprived  of 
air  by  submersion,  but  that  this  power  of  resistance  diminished  rapidly  with  age.  W. 
F.' Edwards  has  shown  that  there  exists  a  great  difference  in  this  regard  in  different 
classes  of  animals.  Dogs  and  cats,  which  are  bom  with  the  eyes  shut  and  in  which  there 
is  at  first  a  very  slight  development  of  animal  heat,  will  show  signs  of  life  after  submer- 
sion for  more  than  half  an  hoar ;  while  Guinea-pigs,  which  are  bom  with  the  eyes  open, 
are  mach  more  active,  and  produce  a  greater  amount  of  heat,  will  not  live  more  than 
seven  minutes.  The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  has  been  attributed  to  the  existence  of 
the  foramen  ovale,  enabling  the  blood  to  get  to  the  system  without  passing  through 
the  longs,  by  those  who  regard  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  asphyxia  as  due  to  ob- 
strnction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation ;  but  this  explanation  is  not  sufficient,  as  blood 
passes  easily  through  the  lungs  in  asphyxia  and  is  obstructed  only  in  the  systemic  capil- 
laries. The  trae  explanation  seems  to  be  that,  in  most  warm-blooded  animals,  during  the 
very  first  periods  of  extra-uterine  life,  the  demands  on  the  part  of  the  system  for  oxygen 
are  coniparatively  slight.  At  this  time,  there  is  very  little  activity  in  the  processes  of 
nutrition,  and  the  actual  consumption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  are 
much  below  the  usual  regular  standard  in  animals  of  this  class.  In  fact,  their  condition  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  cold-blooded  animals.  The  actual  difference  in  the  consumption 
of  .oxygen  immediately  after  birth  and  at  the  age  of  a  few  days  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  remarkable  power  of  resisting  asphyxia  just  after  birth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  connected  with 
the  subject  of  asphyxia,  is  the  effect  on  the  system  of  air  vitiated  from  breathing  in  a 
confined  space.  There  are  here  several  points  which  present  themselves  for  considera- 
tion. The  effect  of  respiration  on  the  air  is  to  take  away  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen 
and  to  add  certain  principles  which  are  regarded  as  deleterious.  The  emanation  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  having  the  most  decided  infiuence  upon  the  system  is  carbonic  acid. 
A  careful  review  of  the  most  reliable  observations  on  this  subject  shows  that  the  in- 
fluence of  carbonic  acid  is  generally  very  much  over-estimated.  In  poisoning  by  char- 
ooal-fumes,  it  is  generally  carbonic  oxide  which  is  the  active  principle.  Kegnault  and 
Reiset  exposed  dogs  and  rabbits  for  many  hours  to  an  atmosphere  containing  twenty- 
three  parts  per  hundred  of  carbonic  acid  artificially  introduced,  and  thirty  to  forty  parts 
of  oxygen,  without  any  ill  effects.  They  took  care,  however,  to  keep  up  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  These  experiments  are  at  variance  with  the  results  obtained  by  others, 
but  Regnault  and  Reiset  explain  this  difference  by  the  supposition  that  the  gases  in  other 
observations  were  probably  impure,  containing  a  little  chlorine  or  carbonic  oxide.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  the  high  reputation  of  these  observers  for  skill  and  accuracy, 
that  their  experiments  are  perfectly  reliable ;  and,  in  that  case,  they  prove  that  carbonic 
acid  does  not  act  upon  the  system  as  a  poison.  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  observa- 
tbns  of  Bernard  with  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  known  to  be  excessively  poisonous.  In 
animals  killed  by  this  gas,  the  blood,  both  venous  and  arterial,  is  of  a  bright-red  color, 
which  is  due  to  the  fixation  of  the  gas  by  the  blood-corpuscles.  In  this  way,  the  red 
oorpusclea,  which  act  normally  as  respiratory  agents  carrying  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  are 
paralyzed,  and  the  animal  dies  from  asphyxia.  We  have  already  referred  to  this  remark- 
able affinity  of  the  red  corpuscles  for  carbonic  oxide  and  its  action  in  arresting  the  trans- 
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formation  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  in  treating  of  the  different  methods 
of  analysis  of  the  blood  for  gases,  and  have  shown  that  this  gas  is  the  proper  agent  to 
use  in  the  method  of  analysis  by  displacement. 

In  breathing  in  a  confined  space,  the  distress  and  the  fatal  results  are  produced,  in 
all  probability,  more  by  animal  emanations  and  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  than  by  the  pres- 
ence of  carbonic  acid.  When  the  latter  gas  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  the  effects 
of  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  are  soon  very  marked,  and  they  progressive- 
ly increase  until  death  occurs.  Bernard  has  shown  that  birds  enclosed  in  a  confined  space, 
from  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  carefully  removed,  will  gradually  consume  oxygen,  un- 
til, when  death  occurs,  the  proportion  is  reduced  to  from  three  to  five  parts  per  hun- 
dred. When  the  carbonic  acid  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  increased  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere interferes  with  the  diffusion  between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  the  air,  and  death 
supervenes  with  greater  rapidity. 

The  influence  on  animals  of  emanations  from  the  lungs  and  general  surface  is  un- 
doubtedly very  considerable ;  and  this  fact,  which  almost  all  have  experienced  more  or 
less,  has  been  fally  and  painfully  illustrated  in  several  instances  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons confined  without  proper  change  of  air.  Overcrowding  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  disease  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society ;  and  there  are  many  forms  of  dis- 
ease prevalent  in  large  cities,  that  are  almost  unknown  in  the  rural  districts  and  that  can 
be  alleviated  only  by  proper  sanitary  regulations,  which,  unfortunately,  are  often  very 
difficult  to  enforce. 

In  crowded  assemblages,  the  slight  diminution  of  oxygen,  the  elevation  of  temperature, 
.increase  in  moisture,  and  particularly  the  presence  of  organic  emanations,  combine  to 
produce  unpleasant  sensations.  The  terrible  effects  of  this  carried  to  an  extreme  degree 
were  exemplified  in  the  confinement  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six  English  prisoners, 
for  eight  hours  only,  in  the  **  Black  Hole ''  of  Calcutta,  a  chamber  eighteen  feet  square, 
with  only  two  small  windows,  and  those  obstructed  by  a  veranda.  Out  of  this  number, 
ninety-six  died  in  six  hours,  and  one  hundred-and  twenty-three,  at  the  end  of  the  eight 
hours.  Many  of  those  who  immediately  survived  died  afterward  of  putrid  fever.  This 
frightful  tragedy  has  frequently  been  repeated  on  emigrant  and  slave  ships,  by  confining 
great  numbers  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  where  they  were  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
fresh  air.  This  subject  possesses  great  pathological  interest ;  the  effects  of  an  insufficient 
supply  of  air  and  the  accumulation  in  the  atmosphere  of  animal  emanations  being  very 
important  in  connection  with  the  cause  and  prevention  of  many  diseases. 

The  condition  of  the  system  has  a  marked  and  important  influence  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  effects  of  vitiated  atmosphere  are  manifested,  as  we  should  anticipate 
from  what  we  know  of  the  variations  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  under  different  con- 
ditions. As  a  rule,  the  immediate  effects  of  confined  air  are  not  so  rapidly  manifested  in 
weak  and  debilitated  persons  as  in  those  who  are  active  and  powerful.  It  has  sometimes 
been  observed,  in  cases  where  a  male  and  female  have  attempted  suicide  together  by  the 
fumes  of  charcoal,  that  the  female  may  be  restored  some  time  after  life  is  extinct  in  the 
male.    This  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  demand  for  oxygen  on  the  part  of  the  male. 

The  following  interesting  fact  is  reported  by  Bernard,  showing  the  relative  power  of 
resisting  asphyxia  in  health  and  disease : 

"  Two  young  persons  were  in  a  chamber  warmed  by  a  stove  fed  with  coke.  One  of 
them  was  seized  with  asphyxia  and  fell  unconscious.  The  other,  at  that  time  suffering 
with  typhoid  fever  and  confined  to  the  bed,  resisted  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  call  for  help. 
We  know  already  that  this  resistance  to  toxic  influences  is  manifested  in  animals,  when 
they  are  made  sick ;  we  here  have  the  proof  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  man.  As  for  the 
one  who,  in  good  health,  had  experienced  the  effects  of  the  commencement  of  poisoning, 
she  had  a  paralysis  of  the  left  arm,  which  was  not  completely  cured  at  the  end  of  six 
months." 

When  poisoning  by  confined  air  is  gradual,  the  system  becomes  somewhat  accustomed 
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to  the  toxic  infloenoe,  the  temperature  of  the  bodj  is  lowered^  and  an  animal  will  live  in 
an  atmosphere  which  will  produce  instantaneous  death  in  one  that  is  fresh  and  vigorous. 
Bernard  has  made  a  numher  of  curious  and  instructive  experiments  on  this  point.  In 
one  of  them  a  sparrow  was  confined  under  a  bell-glass  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  another  was  introduced,  the  first  being  still  quite  vigorous.  The  second 
became  instantly  much  distressed  and  died  in  five  minutes;  but,  ten  minutes  after,  the 
sparrow  which  had  been  confined  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  was  released  and  flew 
away.  The  points  to  which  we  have  alluded  have  been  confirmed  and  the  observations 
somewhat  extended  by  the  more  recent  researches  of  Bert.  This  is  simply  demonstrating, 
with  experimental  accuracy,  a  fact  of  which  we  are  all  conscious ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that,  going  from  the  fresh  air  into  a  close  room,  we  experience  a  malaise  which  is  not 
felt  by  those  who  have  been  in  the  room  for  a  length  of  time  and  whose  emanations  have 
vitiated  the  atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

AUMEISTATION, 

AppetSte— Cirenmstanoes  which  modify  the  appetite — Inflaence  of  habit— >Hangi0r~-8eftt  of  the  eenae  of  hongep— 
Thinfr— Seat  of  the  sense  of  thirst— Duration  of  life  in  Inanition— Division  of  alimentary  principles— Nitrogen- 
iaed  alimoitaiy  principles— Non-nitrogenized  alimentary  prindplee— Inor^ganic  alimentary  principles— Water— 
Alcohol — DlatHIed  liqaora— Wines,  malt  llqaors,  etc.— Coffee— Te»— Chocolate— Omdiments  and  flavoring  articles 
—Quantity  and  variety  of  food  necessary  to  nutrition— Necessity  of  a  varied  diet 

Lf  the  organism  of  animals,  every  part  is  continually  undergoing  what  may  be  called 
physiological  decay ;  the  organic  nitrogen ized  principles  are  being  constantly  transformed 
into  eflfete  matter;  and,  as  these  constituents  never  exist  without  inorganic  principles,  with 
which  they  are  closely  and  inseparably  united,  it  is  found  that  the  products  of  their  decay 
are  always  discharged  from  the  body  in  combination  with  inorganic  matters.  This  pro- 
cess of  molecular  change  is  a  necessary  and  an  inevitable  condition  of  life.  Its  activity  may 
be  increased  or  retarded  by  various  means,  but  it  cannot  be  arrested.  The  excremen- 
titious  principles  which  are  thus  formed  are  produced  constantly  by  the  tissues  and  must 
be  continually  removed  from  the  organism,  otherwise  they  accumulate  and  induce  serious 
toxic  conditions.  Examples  of  this  are  found  in  those  diseases  of  the  kidneys  which  in- 
terfere with  the  elimination  of  urea,  producing  ursmic  poisoning,  and  in  diseases  of  the 
liver  which  interfere  with  the  elimination  of  cholesterine,  giving  rise  to  cholesterffimia. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  amount  of  matter  that  is  daily  discharged  from  the  body, 
that  the  process  of  disassimilation,  as  it  is  called,  must  be  very  active.  Its  constant 
operation  necessitates  a  constant  appropriation  of  new  matter  by  the  parts,  in  order  that 
they  may  maintain  their  integrity  of  composition  and  be  always  ready  to  perform  their 
functions  in  the  economy.  The  blood  contains  all  the  principles  necessary  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  organism.  Its  inorganic  constituents  are  generally  found  in  the  form  in 
which  they  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues ;  but  the  organic  principles  of  the  parts 
are  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues  themselves,  by  a  transformation  of  material 
furnished  by  the  blood.  The  physiological  decay  of  the  organism  is,  therefore,  being 
constantly  repaired  by  the  blood ;  but,  in  order  to  keep  the  great  nutritive  fluid  from 
becoming  impoverished,  the  materials  which  it  is  constantly  losing  must  be  supplied  from 
some  source  out  of  the  body,  and  this  necessitates  the  ingestion  of  matters  which  are 
known  as  food.  Food  is  taken  into  the  body  in  obedience  to  a  want  on  the  part  of  the 
system,  which  is  expressed  by  the  sensation  of  hunger,  when  it  relates  to  solid  or  semi- 
solid matters,  and  thirst,  when  it  relates  to  water.  As  these  sensations  constitute  the 
first  cause  of  the  introduction  of  materials  capable  of  regenerating  the  blood,  their 
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first  had  a  most  voracious  appetite ;  she  never  felt  satisfied.  She  continned  to  ea;t,  even 
when  the  first  portions  of  food  which  she  had  taken  were  escaping  through  the  opening. 
She  wonld  then  say  that  she  felt  better,  but  was  stiU  hungry.  Prof.  Busch  infers  that 
huDger  is  composed  of  two  separate  sensations — one  general,  the  other  local ;  the  former 
resulting  from  the  want  of  material  to  supply  the  waste  of  tissue."  Such  facts  render 
it  certain  that  the  appetite  and  the  sense  of  hunger  are  expressions  of  a  general  want  on 
the  part  of  the  system,  referred  by  our  sensations  to  the  stomach,  but  really  located  in 
the  general  system.  This  want  can  only  be  completely  satisfied  by  the  absorption  of 
digested  alimentary  matter  by  the  blood  and  its  assimilation  by  the  tissues. 

The  sense  of  hunger  is  undoubtedly  appreciated  by  the  cerebrum,  and  it  has  been  a 
question  whether  there  be  any  special  nerves  which  have  the  function  of  conveying  this 
impression  to  the  great  nervous  centre.  The  nerve  which  would  naturally  be  supposed  to 
possess  this  function  is  the  pneumogastric ;  but,  notwithstanding  certain  observations  to 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  proven  that  section  of  both  of  these  nerves  by  no  means  abolishes 
the  desire  for  food.  Longet  has  observed  that  dogs  eat,  apparently  with  satisfaction, 
after  section  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  lingual  nerves.  This  observer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  s^isation  of  hunger  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  through  the  sympathetic  system. 
Although  there  are  various  considerations  which  render  this  somewhat  probable,  it  is 
not  apparent  how  it  could  be  demonstrated  experimentally.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  sym- 
pathetic system  of  nerves  which  presides  specially  over  nutrition ;  and  hunger,  which 
depends  upon  deficiency  of  nutrition,  is  certainly  not  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  any  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

Thirst  is  the  special  sensation  which  induces  the  ingestion  of  watelr.  In  its  moderate 
development,  this  is  usually  an  indefinite  feeling,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  sense 
of  dryness  and  heat  of  the  throat  and  fauces,  and  sometimes,  after  the  ingestion  of  a 
quantity  of  very  dry  food,  by  a  peculiar  sensation  referred  to  the  stomach.  When  the 
sensation  of  thirst  has  become  intense,  the  immediate  satisfaction  which  follows  the 
ingestion  of  a  liquid,  particularly  water,  is  very  great.  Thirst  is  very  much  under  the 
influence  of  habit,  some  persons  experiencing  a  desire  to  take  liquids  only  two  or  three 
times  daily,  while  others  do  so  much  more  frequently.  The  sensation  is  also  sensibly 
influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  regards  moisture,  by  exercise,  and 
by  other  circumstances  which  influence  the  discharge  of  water  from  the  body,  particularly 
by  the  skin.  A  copious  loss  of  blood  is  always  followed  by  great  thirst.  This  we  have 
frequently  noticed  in  the  inferior  animals.  After  an  operation  involving  hsemorrhage, 
they  nearly  always  drink  with  avidity  as  soon  as  released.  In  diseases  which  are  charac- 
terized by  increased  discharge  of  liquids,  thirst  is  generally  excessive. 

The  demand  on  the  part  of  the  system  for  water  is  much  more  imperative  than  for 
solids ;  in  this  respect  being  only  second  to  the  demand  for  oxygen.  Animals  will  live 
much  longer  deprived  of  solid  food  but  allowed  to  drink  freely  than  if  deprived  of  both 
food  and  drink.  A  man,  supplied  with  dry  food  but  deprived  of  water,  will  not  survive 
more  than  a  few  days.  Water  is  necessary  to  the  function  of  nutrition,  and  acts,  more- 
over, as  a  solvent  in  removing  from  the  system  the  products  of  disassimilation. 

After  deprivation  of  water  for  a  considerable  time,  the  intense  thirst  becomes  most 
agonizing.  The  dryness  and  heat  of  the  throat  and  fauces  are  increased  and  accom- 
panied by  a  distressing  sense  of  constriction.  A  general  febrile  condition  supervenes,  the 
blood  is  diminished  in  quantity  and  becomes  thickened,  the  urine  is  scanty  and  scalding, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  condition  of  the  principal  viscera  approaching  inflammation. 
Death  takes  place  in  a  few  days,  generally  preceded  by  delirium. 

The  sensation  of  thirst  is  instinctively  referred  to  the  month,  throat,  and  fauces;  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  appeased  by  the  passage  of  water  over  these  parts,  and  it  may  be 
effectually  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  system  by  other  channels,  as  by 
injecting  it  into  the  veins.  Bernard  has  demonstrated,  by  the  following  experiment,  that 
water  must  be  absorbed  before  the  demands  of  the  system  can  be  satisfied :  He  made  an 
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opening  into  the  OBflopha^s  of  a  hone,  tied  the  lower  portion,  and  allowed  the  animal 
to  drink  after  he  had  heen  deprived  of  water  for  a  number  of  hours.  The  animal  drank 
an  immense  quantity,  but  the  water  did  not  pass  into  the  stomach,  and  the  thirst  was 
not  relieved.  He  modified  this  experiment  by  causing  dogs  to  drink  with  a  fistulous 
opening  into  the  stomach  by  which  the  water  was  immediately  discharged.  They  con- 
tinued to  drink  without  being  satisfied,  until  the  fistula  was  closed  and  the  water  could 
be  absorbed.  We  have  often  repeated  the  latter  experiment  in  public  demonstrations.  In 
one  of  these  particularly,  the  animal  drank  repeatedly  until  he  had  taken  several  quarts 
of  water,  only  ceasmg  from  fatigue  and  soon  recommencing ;  but,  so  soon  as  the  fistula 
was  closed,  he  drank  a  moderate  quantity  and  was  satisfied. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  human  subject,  all  the 
liquids  swallowed  passed  out  at  a  wound  in  the  neck  by  which  the  cesophagus  had  been  cut 
across.  The  thirst  in  this  case  was  insatiable,  although  buckets-full  of  water  were  taken  in 
the  day ;  but,  on  injecting  water,  mixed  with  a  little  spirit,  into  the  stomach,  the  sen- 
sation was  soon  relieved.  This  observation  was  made  in  1820,  long  before  the  experi- 
ments just  referred  to  upon  the  inferior  animals. 

Although  the  sensation  of  thirst  is  referred  to  special  parts,  it  is  an  expression  of  the 
want  of  fluids  in  the  system  and  is  to  be  effectually  relieved  only  by  the  absorption  of 
fluids  by  the  blood.  There  are  no  nerves  belonging  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  which 
have  the  office  of  carrying  this  sensation  to  the  brain,  division  of  which  will  abolish  the 
desire  for  liquids.  Experiments  show  that  no  effectual  relief  of  the  sensation  is  afforded 
by  simply  moistening  the  parts  to  which  the  heat  and  dryness  are  referred.  As  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  system,  it  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  sense  of  want  of  air  and  of 
hanger,  differing  only  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  manifested. 

After  a  certain  period  of  inanition,  febrile  movement  and  general  agitation  occur, 
and  there  is  almost  always  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties,  amounting  sometimes  to 
furious  delirium.  Frequently,  however,  the  delirium  is  of  a  mild  character,  with  hallu- 
cinations. There  are  cases  in  which  tliere  is  no  marked  mental  disturbance,  but  these 
are  generally  in  persons  who  voluntarily  suffer  starvation. 

The  length  of  time  that  life  continues  after  complete  deprivation  ol  food  and  drink  is 
very  variable.  The  influences  of  age  and  obesity  have  already  been  referred  to.  With- 
OQt  citing  the  numerous  individual  instances  of  starvation  in  the  human  subject  which 
have  been  reported,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  death  occurs  after  from  five 
to  eight  days  of  total  deprivation  of  food.  In  1816,  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
wrecked  on  the  firigate  Medusa,  were  exposed  on  a  raft  in  the  open  sea  for  thirteen  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  only  fifteen  were  found  alive.  One  of  the  survivors,  M.  Savigny, 
gave,  in  an  inaugural  thesis,  a  very  instructive  and  accurate  account  of  this  occurrence, 
which  has  been  very  generally  quoted  in  works  of  physiology.  Authentic  instances  are 
on  record  in  which  life  has  been  prolonged  much  beyond  the  period  above  mentioned ;  but 
they  generally  occurred  in  persons  who  were  so  situated  as  not  to  suffer  from  cold, 
which  the  system^  under  this  condition,  has  very  little  power  to  resist  In  these  cases, 
also,  there  was  no  muscular  exertion,  and  water  was  generally  taken  in  abundance.  All 
of  these  circumstances  have  an  important  infiuence  in  prolonging  life. 

B^rard  quotes  the  example  of  a  convict  who  died  of  starvation  after  sixty-three  days, 
bat  in  this  case  water  was  taken.  An  instance  of  eight  miners  who  survived  after  five 
days  and  sixteen  hours  of  almost  complete  deprivation  of  food  is  referried  to  in  works 
upon  physiology.  B6rard  also  quotes  from  various  authorities  instances  of  deprivation 
of  food  for  periods  varying  from  four  months  to  sixteen  years.  All  of  the  subjects  were 
females,  and  the  histories  of  such  cases,  reports  of  which  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
belong  properly  to  psychology,  as  they  undoubtedly  are  examples  of  that  morbid  desire 
to  excite  sympathy  and  interest,  which  is  sometimes  observed  and  which  leads  to  the 
most  adroit  and  persevering  efforts  at  deception. 

From  thirty  to  thirty-five  days  may  be  taken  as  the  average  duration  of  life  in  dogs 
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deprived  entirely  of  food  and  drink.    This  fact  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  In  con- 
nection with  observations  on  the  nutritive  value  of  different  articles  of  food. 

AlimentcUion. 

Under  the  name  of  aliment,  in  its  widest  signification,  it  is  proposed  to  include  all 
articles  composed  of  or  containing  elements  in  a  form  which  enables  them  to  be  used 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  either  by  being  themselves  appropriated  by  the  or- 
ganism, by  influencing  favorably  the  process  of  nutrition,  or  by  retarding  disassimila- 
tion.  Those  principles  which  are  themselves  appropriated  may  be  called  direct  aliments ; 
and  those  which  simply  assist  nutrition  without  contribating  reparative  material, 
together  with  those  which  retard  disassimilation,  may  be  termed  accessory  aliments. 
By  this  definition  of  aliment,  nothing  is  excluded  which  contributes  to  nutrition.  The 
air  must  be  considered  in  this  light,  as  well  as  water  and  all  articles  which  are  com- 
monly called  drinks. 

In  the  various  articles  used  as  food,  nutritious  elements  are  frequently  combined  with 
each  other  and  with  indigestible  and  non-nutritious  matters.  The  elements  of  the 
food  which  are  directly  used  in  nutrition  are  the  true  alimentary  principles,  embracing, 
thus,  only  those  principles  which  are  capable  of  absorption  and  assimilation.  The 
ordinary  food  of  the  warm-blooded  animds  contains  alimentary  principles  united  with 
innutritions  substances  from  which  they  are  separated  in  digestion.  This  necessitates  a 
complicated  digestive  apparatus.  In  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  the  quantity  of  nu- 
tritions material  forms  so  small  a  part  of  the  food  that  the  digestive  apparatus  is  even 
more  complicated  than  in  the  human  subject.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  herbivora, 
the  flesh  of  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  man.  In  addition  to  what  are 
distinctly  recognized  as  alimentary  principles,  food  contains  many  substances  having  an 
important  influence  on  nutrition,  which  have  never  been  isolated  and  analyzed,  bat 
which  render  it  agreeable.  Many  of  these  principles  are  developed  in  the  process  of 
cooking.  They  will  be  considered,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  connection  with  the  different 
articles  of  diet. 

The  alimentary  principles  belong  to  the  inorganic,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms, 
and  are  generally  divided  into  the  following  classes: 

1.  Organic  nitrogenized  principles  (albumen,  fibrin,  caseine,  musculine,  etc.),  belong- 
ing to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  vegetable  nitrogenized  principles,  such  as  gluten  and 
legumine. 

2.  Organic  non-nitrogenized  principles  (sugars,  fats,  and  starch). 
8.  Inorganic  principles. 

Nitrogenized  Alimentary  Principles. 

In  the  nutrition  of  certain  classes  of  animals,  these  principles  are  derived  excludvely 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  others,  exclusively  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but 
in  man,  who  is  omnivorous,  both  animals  and  vegetables  contribute  nitrogenized  material. 
In  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  these  principles  are  always  found  combined  with 
inorganic  matters  (water,  chloride  of  sodium,  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  etc.),  and  fre- 
quently with  non-nitrogenized  principles  (sugar,  starch,  and  fat). 

Mtueulins. — Of  the  different  nitrogenized  principles  used  as  food,  musculine,  albumen, 
caseine,  and  fibrin  are  the  most  important.  Musculine,  the  organic  principle  which  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  muscular  substance,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  abundant  article 
of  this  class.  This  substance  is  always  united  with  more  or  less  inorganic  matter,  which 
cannot  be  separated  without  incineration.  The  flesh  of  different  animals  presents  wide 
differences  in  general  appearance,  in  nutritive  properties,  and  in  flavor,  which  become 
more  marked  after  the  formation  of  the  odorous,  empyreumatic  substances  which  are 
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developed  in  cooking;  bnt  the  organic  principle  of  all  of  them  is  masculine.  Mnsctdar 
tissue  is  rendered  mnch  more  digestible  by  cooking,  a  process  which  serves  to  disin- 
tegrate, to  a  certain  extent,  the  intermuscnlar  areolar  tissue  and  facilitates  the  action  of 
the  digestive  fioids.  The  savors  developed  in  this  process  have  a  decidedly  favorable 
inflaence  on  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  jnice.  It  is  doubtful  whether  pure  musculine 
would  be  capable  of  supporting  life  for  a  long  period ;  but  the  muscular  tissue  has  been 
shown  by  experiment  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  in  the  camivora,  and 
it  undoubtedly  is  in  man. 

Of  all  kinds  of  muscular  tissue,  beef  possesses  the  greatest  nutritive  power.  Other 
varieties  of  flesh,  even  that  of  birds,  fishes,  and  animals  in  a  wild  state,  do  not  present 
an  appreciable  difPerence,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis ;  but  when 
taken  daily  for  a  long  time,  they  become  distasteful,  the  appetite  fails,  and  the  system 
seems  to  demand  a  change  of  diet.  The  flesh  of  carnivorous  animals  is  rarely  used  as 
food;  and  animals  that  feed  upon  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  such  as  pigs  or 
ducks,  acquire  a  disagreeable  flavor  when  the  diet  is  not  strictly  vegetable. 

Albumen. — This  is  an  alimentary  principle  hardly  second  in  importance  to  musculine. 
As  an  article  of  diet,  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  white  of  egg,  where  it  exists  in  great 
quantity  and  is  combined  with  a  variety  of  inorganic  substances.  Although  an  important 
alimentary  principle,  it  cannot  meet  all  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  organism. 
NomerouB  observations  on  the  inferior  animals  have  shown  tbat  pure  albumen  will  not 
SQstaiu  life.  The  egg  of  the  fowl,  however,  containing,  in  addition  to  albumen,  a  large 
quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  the  fatty  matter  of  the  yolk,  and  other  organic  principles, 
is  a  most  nutritious  article  of  food.  The  albuminoid  matters  constitute  the  great 
natritire  nitrogenized  principles  of  the  blood  and  are  the  substances  into  which  all  the 
principles  of  this  class  which  exist  in  food  are  converted  before  they  are  applied  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues. 

Coieine. — At  a  certain  period  of  life,  caseine  constitutes  essentially  the  sole  nitrogenized 
article  of  food.  It  is  found  only  in  milk,  and  it  exists  largely  in  the  great  variety  of 
cheeses,  which  are  manufactured  from  milk.  In  addition  to  caseine,  milk  contains  butter, 
sugar,  and  a  variety  of  inorganic  principles.  Milk  is  capable  of  supplying  material  for 
the  nourishment  of  all  parts  of  the  organism,  caseine  furnishing  the  nitrogenized  prin- 
ciple.   In  the  form  of  cheese,  caseine  constitutes  an  important  aiticle  of  food. 

Fihrin, — ^Fibrin  is  by  no  means  so  important  an  article  of  diet  as  those  just  considered, 
and  it  very  seldom  forms  any  considerable  part  of  our  food  The  same  may  be  said  of 
some  other  principles  of  this  class,  such  as  globuline,  which  is  the  organic  principle  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  vitelline,  a  principle  peculiar  to  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  osteine  and  car- 
tilagine.  The  lest  two  substances  are  generally  taken  after  they  have  undergone  peculiar 
modifications  in  cooking,  when  they  are  known  by  other  names. 

Gelatins  and  Chandrine^  etc, — ^After  prolonged  boiling,  the  organic  principles  of  the 
bones,  integuments,  areolar  tissue,  tendons,  and  other  structures  composed  of  the  white 
fibrous  tissue,  are  dissolved  and  transformed  into  a  new  substance  which  is  called  gelatine. 
Cartilage  treated  in  the  same  way  is  in  great  part  converted  into  chondrine.  The  prin- 
ciples thus  formed  are  soluble  in  hot  water,  rendering  it  shghtly  viscid,  but  on  cooling  the 
whole  mass  becomes  of  a  more  or  less  gelatinous  consistence,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
geUttbe  that  is  present.  A  considerable  quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  particularly  phos- 
phate of  lime,  is  always  present  in  combination  with  gelatine. 

Gelatine  and  chondrine  present  slight  differences  as  regards  their  chemical  reactions, 
in  other  respects  being  nearly  identical.  The  sulphate  of  alumina,  alum,  and  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  will  precipitate  chondrine  but  have  no  influence  on  a  solution  of  gelatine.  Tan- 
12 
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nin,  or  infusion  of  galls,  added  to  a  solution  of  gelatine,  produces  a  brownish  precipitate. 
This  reaction  is  marked  in  a  solution  containing  but  one  part  of  gelatine  to  five  thousand 
parts  of  water.  Both  gelatine  and  chondrine  are  of  indefinite  chemical  composition  and  un- 
crystallizable.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  gelatine  is  transformed  into  a  cr  jstallizable 
substance  called  glycocolle,  which  has  a  sweetish  taste,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  According  to  some,  this  is  capable  of  being  separated  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  by  fermentation. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  at  one  time  attached  to  gelatine  as  an  article  of  food, 
from  the  facl)  that  it  is  formed  .and  extracted  from  parts,  particularly  the  bones,  which 
were  before  regarded  as  comparatively  useless.  Indeed,  the  experiment  of  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  meat  and  supplying  in  its  place  the  extract  of  bones  was  made  in  several 
hospitals  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  France ;  but  this  change  in  diet  led  so  uni- 
versally to  complaints  of  insufficiency  of  food,  that  experiments  were  soon  instituted  with 
a  view  of  determining  whether  gelatine  really  possessed  any  nutritive  power.  Without 
entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  these  experiments,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Introduction 
of  gelatine  as  an  article  of  diet,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  principles  which  were  known  to 
be  nutritive,  was  always  followed  by  loss  of  weight  and  the  indications  of  more  or  less  de- 
fective nutrition.  In  other  words,  the  introduction  of  gelatine  did  not  permit  any  diminn- 
tion  in  the  quantity  of  ordinary  articles  of  food.  The  whole  question  was  finally  settled 
by  the  researches  of  Magendie,  the  reporter  of  the  French  committee  on  gelatine,  in  1841» 
This  report  embodied  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  on  the  effects  of  various  nitro- 
genized  principles,  but  the  conclusions  with  regard  to  gelatine  were  very  striking.  When 
taken  alone,  it  was  distasteful  in  the  highest  degree,  even  to  animals  on  the  verge  of 
starvation ;  even  the  agreeable  jelly  formed  of  different  parts  of  the  pig  and  the  giblets 
of  fowl,  prepared  by  the  ekarcutiers  of  Paris,  which  were  at  first  taken  by  the  animala 
with  apparent  satisfaction,  was  refused  after  a  few  days ;  and,  when  animals  were  con- 
fined exclusively  to  this  article,  death  took  place  about  the  twentieth  day,  with  aU  the 
symptoms  of  inanition. 

The  flavor  of  meat  was  formerly  supposed  to  depend  chiefly  on  a  peculiar  principle, 
called,  by  Th^nard,  osmazome.  This  name  is  now  seldom  used,  as  the  substance  which 
was  so  called  is  known  to  be  composed  of  various  empyreumatic  nitrogenized  products, 
with  lactic  acid,  the  lactate  of  soda,  the  inosate  of  potash,  creatine,  creatinine,  and 
other  principles  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  determined . 

Ittost  of  the  vegetable  articles  of  food  contain  more  or  less  nitrogenized  matten 
which  resemble  very  closely  their  analogues  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Some  of  these  vege- 
table principles  resemble  those  above  considered  so  closely  that  they  have  been  called 
respectively,  vegetable  albumen,  fibrin,  and  caseine.  They  all,  however,  present  certain 
distinguishing  peculiarities. 

Vegetable  Albumen^ — ^In  the  juice  of  most  vegetables  which  are  used  as  food,  there 
exists  a  substance,  coagulable  by  heat  and  by  alcohol,  and  having  the  same  composition  as 
ordinary  albumen  with  the  exception  of  the  equivalents  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 
This  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  juice  of  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  vegetables  of 
this  class.  In  w beaten  flour,  which  contains  nearly  all  classes  of  alimentary  principles, 
it  is  also  found,  but  in  small  quantity. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  as  nutritive  principles,  vegetable  and  animal 
albumen  are  nearly  identical.  Many  of  the  largest  aiid  strongest  animals  are  nourished 
exclusively  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  human  subject  and  many  of  the  inferior 
animals  may  be  nourished  at  will  by  vegetable  or  by  animal  food.  There  is,  however, 
always  a  physiological  difference  in  the  various  nitrogenized  principles,  which  is  not  ap» 
preciable  by  chemical  analysis.  The  flesh  of  the  camivora,  when  used  as  food^  is  not  the 
same  as  the  flesh  of  the  herbivora ;  and  the  quality  of  the  meat  may  be  modified  in  many 
animals  by  changing  them  from  vegetable  to  animal  food.     Although  the  muscular  tissue 
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of  one  animal  maj  be  used  for  the  nonrishment  of  another,  the  flesh  of  an  animal  thus 
nourished  is  not  an  appropriate  food  for  man.  We  should  live  npon  vegetable  principles ; 
taking  them  in  part  directly,  and  in  part  indirectly,  or  after  they  have  been  prepared  and 
assimilated  by  animals.  As  a  rule,  the  nutritive  principles  in  vegetables  are  relatively 
less  abundant  than  in  animal  food,  and  the  indigestible  residue  is  therefore  greater ;  but 
man,  and  even  the  carnivorous  animals,  may  be  nourished  for  an  indefinite  period  by  ap- 
propriate articles  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Vegetable  Fibrin  and  Oaseine.—llBXij  of  the  vegetable  juices  contain  a  spontaneously- 
coagnlable  substance  which  has  been  called  vegetable  fibrin.  This  is  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  cereals.  What  has  been  said  concerning  fibrin  as  an  alimentary  principle  is 
applicable  to  this  substance.  Its  proportion  in  vegetables  is  small,  unless  we  consider  as 
vegetable  fibrin,  gluten,  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  nutritive  principles 
contained  in  ordinary  flour. 

A  principle  may  be  extracted  from  beans,  peas,  and  other  vegetables  of  this  class, 
which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  identical,  in  all  respects,  with  caseine  and  has  been 
called  vegetable  caseine.  The  article  called  tao-foo^  made  by  the  Chinese  from  peas,  is 
apparently  identical  with  cheese.  The  peas  are  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  boiling  and  the 
vegetable  caseine  is  coagulated  by  rennet, being  afterward  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
analogous  substance  manufactured  from  milk.  Vegetable  and  animal  caseine  have,  as  far 
as  we  know,  identical  physiological  relations.  Vegetable  caseine  is  sometimes  called 
legumine.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  not  coagulated  by 
heat,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  mineral  acids  and  some  of  the  mercurial  and  calcareous 
salts.    It  is  dissolved  by  the  vegetable  acids. 

Another  substance,  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  vegetable  caseine,  is  aman- 
dine. This  is  found  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  it  hardly  presents 
points  of  distinction  from  legumine,  sufficient  to  mark  it  as  a  distinct  principle. 

Gluten. — In  many  of  the  vegetable  grains  known  as  cereals,  there  exists,  in  variable 
proportions,  a  highly-nutritive  nitrogenized  substance  called  gluten.  This  is  found  in 
great  abundance  (from  ten  to  thirty-five  per  cent.)  in  wheat.  Its  proportion  in  other 
grains  is  insignificant.  It  may  be  easily  extracted  from  ordinary  wheaten  fiour,  by  knead- 
ing under  a  stream  of  water,  when  the  starch,  a  little  sugar,  vegetable  albumen,  mucilage, 
and  some  soluble  matters  are  removed,  and  the  gluten  remains  in  the  form  of  an  adhesive, 
elastic,  grayish -white  mass.  Gluten  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment,  transforming  starch 
first  into  dextrine  and  then  into  sugar.  It  is  the  substance  which  gives  the  peculiar  con- 
ostence  and  porous  character  to  bread. 

The  nutritive  power  of  gluten  is  so  great,  and  it  contains  such  a  variety  of  alimentary 
principles,  that  dogs  are  well  nourished  and  can  live  indefinitely  on  it  when  taken  as  the 
sole  article  of  food.  This  experiment  was  actually  made  by  the  gelatine  committee ;  and 
the  fact  will  be  easily  understood  when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  compound  of  no  less 
than  three  distinct  nitrogenized  principles,  together  with  fatty  and  inorganic  matters. 
In  one  of  the  methods  of  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus,  in  which  all  saccharine  and 
amylaceous  matters  are  excluded  from  the  food,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  nourish  the 
body  sufficiently  and  give  proper  variety  to  the  diet  without  bread ;  and,  under  these 
aroumstances,  the  use  of  bread  composed  almost  exclusively  of  gluten  has  been  highly 
SQOoessfnl.  With  proper  care,  a  bread  can  be  made  in  this  way,  which  is  eminently 
nutritive  and  not  unpalatable. 

Gluten  obtained  by  washing  flour  under  a  stream  of  water  contains  vegetable  fibrin, 
vegetable  albumen,  and  a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  called  glutine.  This  latter  sub« 
stance  is  found  in  quantity  only  in  wheaten  flour. 

In  the  different  articles  of  food  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  nitrogenized  matters  with  the  distinguishing  properties  of  which  we 
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are  not  yet  familiar.  In  their  relations  to  the  body  as  alimentary  principles,  these  would 
not  possess  much  practical  interest,  cFen  if  they  had  all  been  isolated  and  studied ;  for  all 
articles  of  this  class  are  apparently  transformed  into  the  same  nutritive  principles, 
namely,  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  blood. 

Non-Nitrogenized  Alimentary  Principles, 

The  important  principles  belonging  to  the  class  of  non-nitrogenized  matters  are  the 
sugars,  starch,  and  fat.  From  the  fact  that  these  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  exclusively 
concerned  in  keeping  up  the  animal  temperature  by  the  oxidation  of  carbon,  they  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  the  carbonaceous  or  calorific  elements  of  food.  They  are  some- 
times  called  hydro-carbons.* 

In  many  respects  there  are  marked  and  important  differences  between  the  nitro- 
genized  and  non-nitrogenized  articles  of  food ;  and  whether  or  not  these  differences  relate 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  organism  is  a  question  which  will  be  considered  in  its  appropriate 
place.  The  production  of  animal  heat,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  due  entirely  to 
the  action  of  non-nitrogenized  substances,  is  closely  connected  with  the  function  of  nutri- 
tion, and  all  that  is  at  present  known  of  this  general  process  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  calorification.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  all  alimentary 
and  proximate  principles  which  contain  nitrogen,  excluding  the  inorganic  and  some 
crystallizable  organic  substances,  have  very  different  properties  from  those  which  contain 
no  nitrogen.  While  the  nitrogenized  principles  are  in  a  state  of  continual  change,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  formula  as  representing  .their  exact  ultimate  composition, 
the  non-nitrogenized  principles  are  not  changed,  unless  by  the  influence  of  some  other  sub- 
stance known  as  a  ferment,  and  have  a  distinct  and  definite  chemical  composition.  The 
latter  not  only  differ  greatly  from  the  nitrogenized  principles,  but  most  of  the  individual 
articles  of  this  class  present  distinctive  peculiarities  in  their  general  properties,  reactions, 
and  ultimate  composition.  Treating  of  them  as  alimentary  principles,  we  have  now  only 
to  do  with  their  general  properties  and  the  changes  which  they  may  be  made  to  under- 
go out  of  the  body. 

Sugar. — A  great  many  varieties  of  sugar  occur  in  food,  and  this  principle  may  be 
derived  from  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  most  conmion  varieties 
derived  from  animals  are  sugar  of  milk,  and  honey,  beside  a  small  quantity  of  liver-sugar, 
which  is  taken  whenever  the  liver  is  used  for  food.  The  SDgars  derived  from  the  v^e- 
table  kingdom  are  cane-sugar,  under  which  head  may  be  classed  all  varieties  of  sugar 
except  that  obtained  from  fruits,  and  grape-sugar,  which  comprises  all  the  varieties  exist- 
ing in  fruits.  In  addition,  an.  impure,  .uncrystallizable  residue,  obtained  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  different  varieties  of  cane-sugar,  called  molasses,  is  a  common  article  of 
food.  The  following  are  the  formulad  for  the  different  varieties  of  sugar  in  a  crystalline 
form: 

Cane-Sugar,  On  Hn  On 

Milh'Suga/r,  On  His  On 

Orape-Sugar  {Glucose),  On  Hi4  Ou 

All  varieties  of  sugar  have  a  peculiar  sweet  taste ;  they  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol;  they  are  inflammable,  leaving  an  abundant  carbonaceous  residue  and  giving  off 
a  peculiar  odor  of  caramel ;  they  are  capable  of  being  converted,  in  contact  with  fer- 
ments or  with  nitrogenized  principles,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  and  into  lactic 
acid;  they  are  also  capable  of  other  modifications  when  treated  with  the  mineral  acids, 
or  with  alkalies,  which  are  interesting  more  in  a  chemical  than  a  physiological  point  of 
view.    Of  all  the  varieties  of  sugar,  that  made  from  the  sugar-cane  is  the  most  soluble, 

1  The  name  hydro-carbon  is  Btiictly- applicable  only  to  the  sugars  and  starch,  which  are,  chemically,  hydxatsB  of 
earbon,  containing  as  they  do,  carbon,  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  In  tiie  proportions  to  form  water. 
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the  sweetest,  and  the  most  agreeable.    Beet-root  sugar,  so  exteDSiTelf  used  in  France,  ia 
perhaps  as  agreeable,  but  is  not  so  sweet. 

Uacb  of  the  sQgar  used  in  the  natrition  of  the  organism  is  formed  in  the  body  from 
the  digestioD  of  starch.  This  transformatioa  of  starch  may  be  effected  artificiellj.  The 
sugar  thus  formed  is  called  glucose  and  is  identical  in  composition  with  grape-sugar. 
Except  in  tbe  milk  during  lactation,  this  is  the  only  form  in  which  sugar  exists  in  the 
organism,  all  the  sugar  of  the  food  being  converted  into  gluoose  before  it  is  taken  into 
the  blood. 

Stareh. — A  non-nitrogenized  principle,  closelj  resembling  sngar  in  its  ultimate  com- 
pontion  (Gn  Hit  do),  is  contuned  in  abundance  in  a  great  number  of  vegetables.  It  is 
found  particularly  in  tbe  cereals  (wheat,  rje,  com,  barley,  rice,  and  oats),  in  the  potato, 
chestnuts,  andin  the  grains  of  leguminons  plants  (beans,  peas,  lentils,  and  kidnej-beaas),  in 
the  tuberous  roots  of  the  yam,  tapioca,  and  sweet-potato,  in  tbe  roots  of  the  Maranta 
arundmaeea,^  in  the  sago-piant,  and  in  the  bulbs  of  orctiis.  In  tbe  cereals,  after  desicca- 
tion, the  proportion  of  starch  is,  in  general  terms,  between  sixty  and  seventy  parts  per 
^  hundred.  It  is  most  abundant  in  rice,  which  contains,  after  desiccation,  88*66  parts  per 
100. 

Starch  may  be  separated  from  many  plants  by  simple  washing,  but  in  others,  in  which 
it  exists  in  connection  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  glaten,  a  more  elaborate  process 
is  employed  in  oommerce.  The  different  varieties  of  manufactured  starch,  such  as  corn- 
starch, potato-starch,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  and  sago,  differ  only  in  the  presence  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  odoroQs  and  flavoring  principles. 

When  extracted  in  a  pare  state,  starch  is  in  the  form  of  granules,  varying  in  size  from 
nitn  to  f\ji  of  an  inch,  and  presenting,  in  most  varieties,  certain  peculiaritiea  of  form. 
The  grannie  is  frequently  marked  by  a 
Ihtle  conical  excavation  called  the  hilum, 
and  the  starch -substance  is  arranged  in  tbe 
form  of  concentric  laminie,  the  outlines 
of  which  are  frequently  quite  distinct. 
When  starch  is  rubbed  between  the  fingers, 
these  little  hard  bodies  give  it  rather  a 
gritty  feel  and  prodnce  a  crackling  sound. 
The  different  varieties  of  starch  may  be 
reeoguized  microscopically  by  the  peculiar 
^>pearance  of  the  granules. 

The  presence  of  even  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  starch  in  any  mixture  which  is  not 
alkaline  may  be  readily  determined  by 
tbe  addition  of  iodine,  which  unites  with 
the  starch,  producing  an  intense-blue  color. 
The  color  may  be  destroyed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali  or  by  the  application  of    pia.  U^ArroK-rool  itanA-ynHHilM ;    magnl/ltd  870 

heat.     It  may  be  restored,  however,  by       bSSTa^ j 'm^^'^^'SST^  "*"  "  ""  ''°"*^ 
the  addition  of  an  acid  or,  in  the  latter 

instance,  it  returns  when  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool,  if  the  temperature  have  not 
been  carried  to  213°  Fahr. 

Starch  is  insoluble  in  water,  but,  when  boiled  with  several  times  its  volume  of  water, 
the  grannies  swell  up,  become  transparent,  and  finally  fuse  tc^ether,  mingling  with  the 
water  and  giving  it  a  mucilaginoos  consistence.  The  mixture  on  cooling  forms  a  jelly- 
Bke  mass  of  greater  or  less  consistence.  This  change  in  starch  is  called  hydration  and 
ii  interesting  as  one  of  the  transformations  which  takes  place  in  the  process  of  digestion, 

■  Tbe  creepLiK  rooU  froip  whtch  Uu  ■atwUinoe  ksowa  u  uraw-root  ia  muu&ctnred. 
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when  starch  is  taken  uncooked.    This  change  is  generally  effected,  however,  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  cooking. 

The  most  interesting  properties  ot  starch  are  connected  with  its  transformation,  first 
into  dextrine  and  finally  into  glucose.  This  always  takes  place  in  digestion,  before  starch 
can  be  absorbed.  In  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  change  into  sugar  is  almost  instan- 
taneous, and  the  intermediate  substance,  dextrine,  is  not  recognized.  By  boiling  starch 
for  a  number  of  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gradually  loses  its  property  of  striking 
a  blue  color  with  iodine,  and  is  transformed,  without  any  change  in  chemical  composition, 
into  the  soluble  substance  called  dextrine.  If  the  action  be  continued,  it  assumes  four  atoms 
of  water  and  is  converted  into  glucose.  If  dextrine  be  perfectly  pure,  no  coloration  is 
produced  by  the  addition  of  iodine,  but  it  ordinarily  contains  starch  imperfectly  trans- 
formed, and  iodine  produces  a  reddish  color.  The  change  of  starch  into  dextrine  may  be 
effected  by  a  dry  heat  of  about  400°  Fahr.,  a  process  which  is  commonly  employed  in 
commerce.  The  most  effectual  method  of  producing  this  transformation  of  starch,  aside 
from  the  process  of  digestion,  is  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar  vegetable  substance  called 
diastase.  This  substance  is  produced  in  the  process  of  germination  of  many  of  the  vege- 
tables containing  starch.'  One  part  of  diastase  will  effect  the  transformation  of  one  hun- 
dred parts  of  starch,  which  would  require  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
What  has  been  said  regarding  sugar  as  an  alimentary  pnnciple  will  apply  to  starch. 
Although  an  abundant  and  important  article  of  diet,  it  is  insufScient  of  itself  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition. 

Vegetaible  Principles  resembling  Starch, — In  certain  vegetables,  substances  isomeric 
with  starch,  but  presenting  slight  differences  as  regards  general  properties  and  reactions, 
have  been  described,  but  they  possess  no  very  great  interest  as  alimentary  principles  and 
demand  only  a  passing  mention.  These  are,  inuline,  lichenine,  cellulose,  pectose,  mannite^ 
mucilages,  and  gums.  Inuline  is  found  in  certain  roots.  It  is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  sugar  but  does  not  pass  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  dextrine.  It  differs  from 
starch  in  being  very  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  striking  a  yellow  instead  of  a  blue  color 
with  iodine.  Lichenine  is  found  in  many  kinds  of  edible  mosses  and  lichens.  It  differs 
from  starch  only  in  its  solubility. 

Cellulose  is  a  substance,  generally  regarded  as  identical  in  all  plants,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  walls  of  the  vegetable  cells.  It  exists  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  all 
vegetables.  It  is  less  easily  acted  upon  by  acids  than  starch,  but  is  capable,  when  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  of  being  converted  first  into  dextrine,  and  finally  into 
sugar.  It  is  only  in  soft  and  recent  vegetable  products  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  ali- 
mentary principle. 

Pectose  is  a  principle  which  exists,  mingled  with  cellulose,  in  unripe  fruits,  carrots, 
turnips,  and  some  other  vegetables  of  this  class.  Its  composition  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. In  ripe  fruits,  it  is  found  transformed  into  a  soluble  substance  called  pectine. 
This  transformation  may  be  effected  artificially  by  the  action  of  acids  and  heat.  Pectine 
may  be  precipitated  in  a  gelatinous  form  by  alcohol  from  the  juices  of  fruits. 

Mannite  is  a  sweetish  principle  found  in  manna,  mushrooms,  celery,  onions,  and 
asparagus.  Manna  in  tears  is  composed  of  this  principle  in  nearly  a  pure  state.  It  is 
perhaps  more  analogous  to  sugar  than  to  starch,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  fermentation  and 
has  no  influence  on  polarized  light. 

Gums  and  mucilages  may  enter  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  composition  of  food,  but 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  alimentary  principles.  Gums  are  found  exuding  from 
certain  trees,  first  in  a  fluid  state,  but  becoming  hard  on  exposure  to  the  air.  A  viscid, 
stringy  mucilage  is  found  surrounding  many  grains,  such  as  the  flax-seed  and  quince-seeds, 
and  exists  in  various  kinds  of  roots  and  leaves.    Both  gums  and  mucilages  mix  readily 

1  DlaatftBe  1b  a  white,  funorphoiu,  nitrogeniied  substance,  Insolable  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  water,  and  is  extnuted 
ftom  barley,  oats,  gndn,  and  potatoes,  in  process  of  germination.  Ito  action  upon  starch  is  most  energetic  at  from  160" 
to  167- Fahr. 
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Trith  water,  giving  it  a  coDsistenoe  called  mncilagiDoiu.    Thej  have  the  same  oompontion 

aa  HiATch. 

fiiperlments  have  ahowii  that  gum  passes  through  the  alimentarj  canal  nnchanged 
and  has  no  nutritive  power.  It  is  said  that  gnmm}'  ezudatioDs  from  treea  form  en  im- 
portant part  of  the  food  of  certain  savage  African  tribes ;  hot  it  moat  be  remembered 
that  in  this  condition  the  eiodation  ia  impure  and  contains  manf  other  substances,  tinm 
is  mentioned  in  this  connection  from  the  fact  that  it  is  A-eqaentlj  used  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  and  is  thoagbt  bj  many  to  possess  nntritive  properties. 

/btt  and  Oilt. — Fatt;  or  d&j  matters,  derived  from  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  constitute  an  important  division  of  the  articles  of  food.  As  a  proximate  prin- 
ciple, fat  is  fonnd  in  all  parts  of  the  bodj,  with  the  exception  of  the  bones,  teeth,  and 
fibroDS  tissaes.  It  necesBarily  oonstitotes  an  important  part  of  aU  animal  food  and  is 
taken  in  the  form  of  adipose  tisane,  infiltrated  in  the  various  tissues  in  the  form  of  globules 
and  grannies  of  oil,  and  in  suspension  in  the  caseine  and  water  in  milk.  Animal  fst  is  a 
mixture  of  oleine,  margarine,  and  steariue,  in  varied  proportions,  and  poesesses  a  con- 
sistence nbicb  depends  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  these  principles.  Uore  or  less  UX 
tXva.3%  enters  into  the  composition  of  food,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  aboodanti;^  taken  in 
eold  than  in  warm  climates.  The  ordinary  diet  of  the  Oreenlander  oontaios  what  woold 
be  considered  in  temperate  climates  as  an  enormous  quantitj  of  fat  and  oil,  frequently  in 
a  disgusting  form,  and  often  taken  nnmiied  with  other  articles. 

The  different  varieties  of  animal  fats  do  not  demand  special  consideration  as  articles 
of  diet.  Butter,  an  important  article  of  food,  is  somewhat  different  from  the  fat  extracted 
from  adipose  tissue,  but  most  varieties  of  fat  lose  their  individual  peculiarities  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  and  are  apparently  identical  when  the;  find  their  way  into  the  lacteal 


Fn.  45.— iAw(alt  . 

Ceatid.  (Funki 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  fat  is  particularly  abundant  in  seeds  and  grains,  but  it 
exists  in  quantity  in  some  (hiitB,  as  the  olive.  Here  it  is  generally  called  oil.  Its  pro- 
portion in  linseed  is  20  per  cent ;  in  rape-seed,  36  to  40  per  cent. ;  in  hemp-seed,  25  per 
cent. ;  and  in  poppy-seed,  4T  to  60  per  cent.  It  exists  in  considerable  proportion  in  nuts 
and  in  certain  quantity  in  the  cereals,  particularly  Indian  com.  Its  proportion  in  the 
^fierent  varieties  of  wheat  Is  from  1'87  to  3-61  per  cent.;  in  rye,  2-3B  per  cent.;  in 
barley,  2-76  per  cent. ;  in  oats,  66  per  cent. ;  in  Indian  com,  8-8  per  cent ;  and  in  rice, 
0'6  per  cent    The  above  is  the  proportion  in  the  grains  after  desiccation. 

Fat,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  may  be  either  liquid  or  solid.    It  has  a  peculiar  tnly 
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feel,  a  neutra}  reaction,  and  is  insolable  in  water  and  solnble  in  alcohol  (particnlarly  hot 
alcohol),  chloroform,  ether,  benzine,  and  solations  of  soaps.  The  solid  varieties  are  exceed^ 
inglj  solable  in  the  oils.  Treated  with  alkalies,  at  a  high  temperatnre  and  in  the  presence 
of  water,  the  fats  are  decomposed  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  the  acid  uniting  with  the 
base  to  form  a  soap.  Alkaline,  maoilaginoas,  and  some  animal  fluids  (particularly  the 
pancreatic  juice)  are  capable  of  holding  fat  in  a  state  of  minute  and  permanent  subdivisioii 
and  suspension,  forming  what  are  known  as  emulsions. 

The  composition  of  many  of  the  fats  and  oils  has  never  been  definitely  ascertained,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  Tbey  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  the  latter  elements  do  not  exist  in  the  proportions  ta 
form  water. 

As  alimentary  principles,  fats  and  oils  are  undoubtedly  of  great  importance.  They 
are  supposed  by  many  to  be  particularly  concerned  in  the  function  of  calorification.  It 
has  been  proven  by  repeated  experiments  that  fat,  as  a  single  article  of  diet,  is  insufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

Inorganic  Alimentary  Principles. 

Physiological  chemistry  has  shown  that  all  the  organs,  tissues,  and  fluids  of  the 
body  contain  inorgauic  matter  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  The  same  is  true  of  vege- 
table products.  All  the  organic  nitrogenized  principles  contain  mineral  substances  which 
cannot  be  removed  without  incineration  and  which  must  be  considered  as  actually  part 
of  their  substance.  When  new  organic  matter  is  appropriated  by  the  tissues  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  which  has  become  effete,  the  mineral  substances  are  deposited  with 
them ;  and  the  organic  principles,  as  they  become  effete  or  are  transformed  into  excre- 
mentitious  substances  and  discharged  from  the  body,  are  always  thrown  off  in  connection 
with  the  mineral  substances  which  enter  into  their  composition.  This  constant  dis- 
charge of  inorganic  principles,  forming,  as  they  do,  an  essential  part  of  the  organism^ 
necessitates  their  introduction  with  the  food,  in  order  to  maintain  the  normal  constitu- 
tion of  the  parts.  As  these  principles  are  as  necessary  to  the  proper  constitution  of  the 
body  as  any  other,  they  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances. 

Water. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  proximate  principles  of  the  organ- 
ism, is  found  in  every  tissue  and  part  without  exception,  is  introduced  with  all  kinds 
of  food,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  drinks.  As  a  rule,  it  is  taken  in  greater  or  less  quantity 
in  a  nearly  pure  state.  Although,  as  a  drink,  water  should  be  colorless,  odorless,  and 
nearly  tasteless,  it  always  contains  more  or  less  saline  and  other  matters  in  solution^ 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  air.  The  air  and  gases  may  be  evolved  by  boiling  or  removing 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  Pure  water  does  not  exist  in  Nature.  Even  rain-water  always 
contains  salts  and  frequently  a  little  ammonia  and  organic  matter.  The  waters  of  the 
mineral  springs,  which  are  so  abundant  in  parts  of  this  country,  are  very  rich  in  saline 
constituents  and  generally  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  the  consid- 
eration of  their  properties  does  not  belong  to  physiology.  The  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  system  for  water  is  regulated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  quantity  discharged  from 
the  organism,  and  this  is  subject  to  great  variations.  The  quantity  taken  as  drink  also 
depends  very  much  on  the  constitution  of  the  food  as  regards  the  water  which  enters  into 
its  composition. 

Chloride  of  Sodium. — Of  all  saline  substances,  chloride  of  sodium  is  the  one  most 
widely  distributed  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  exists  in  all  varieties  of 
food ;  but  the  quantity  which  is  taken  in  combination  with  other  principles  is  usually 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  economy,  and  common  salt  is  generally  added  to  cer- 
tain articles  of  food  as  a  condiment,  when  it  improves  their  flavor,  promotes  the  secre- 
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tion  of  certain  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  meets  a  positive  nutritive  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  system.  Nnmerons  experiments  and  observations  have  shown  that  a  deficiency 
of  ohloride  of  sodium  in  the  food  has  an  unfavorable  influence  on  nutrition. 

Pho9phat6  of  Lime. — This  is  ahnost  as  common  a  constituent  of  vegetable  and  animal 
food  as  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  seldom  taken  except  in  combination,  particularly  with 
the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles.  Its  importance  as  an  alimentary  principle  has 
been  experimentally  demonstrated,  it  having  been  shown  that,  in  animals  deprived  as 
completely  as  possible  of  this  substance,  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  particularly  in  parts 
which  contain  it  in  considerable  quantity,  as  the  bones,  is  seriously  affected. 

Iron, — Hasmaglobine,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  contains,  intimately  united 
with  organic  matter,  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron.  Examples  of  ansBmia,  which 
are  daily  met  with  in  practice  and  are  almost  always  relieved  in  a  short  time  by  the  ad- 
ministration of-  iron,  are  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  substance  as  an  alimentary 
principle.  The  quantity  of  iron  which  is  discharged  from  the  body  is  very  slight,  a 
trace  only  being  discoverable  in  the  urine.  A  small  quantity  of  iron  is  frequently  intro- 
duced in  solution  in  the  water  taken  as  drink,  and  it  is  a  constant  constituent  of  milk 
and  eggs.  When  its  supply  in  the  food  is  iusufficient,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  restore 
the  processes  of  nutrition  to  their  normal  condition,  to  administer  it  in  some  form,  until 
its  proportion  in  the  organism  reaches  the  proper  standard. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  even  to  enumerate  the  other  inorganic  alimentary  principles,  as 
nearly  ail  are  in  a  state  of  such  intimate  combination  with  nitrogenized  principles  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  their  substance.  SufBce  it  to  say,  that  all  the  inorganic 
matters  which  exist  in  the  organism  as  proximate  principles  are  found  in  the  food.  That 
these  are  essential  to  nutrition,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  by  themselves, 
they  are  incapable  of  supporting  life,  as  they  cannot  be  converted  into  either  nitrogen- 
ized or  non-nitrogenized  organic  principles. 

Alcohol. 

All  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  and  wines  contain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
alcohol.  As  these  are  so  generally  used  as  beverages,  and  as  the  effects  of  their  exces- 
sive Dse  are  so  serious,  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  organism  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  connected  with  alimentation.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  the  great  moral  questions  involved,  but  to  consider,  from 
a  purely  physiological  point  of  view,  the  immediate  and  remote  influences  of  the  various 
alcoholic  beverages  upon  nutrition  and  the  animal  functions.  Some  alcoholic  beverages 
influence  the  functions  solely  through  the  alcohol  which  they  contain  ;  while  others,  as 
beer  and  porter,  with  a  comparatively  small  4>roportion  of  alcohol,  contain  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  solid  matters  which  may  act  as  alimentary  principles. 

Alcohol  (04HcOs),  from  its  composition,  is  to  be  classed  with  the  non-nitrogenized 
principles,  more  especially  the  fats,  in  which  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  do  not  exist  in 
the  proportion  to  form  water.  We  have  seen  that  sugar  and  fat  are  essential  to  proper 
nutrition  and  that  they  undergo  important  changes  in  the  organism. '  Alcohol  is  capable 
of  being  absorbed  and  taken  injto  the  blood ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  great  interest 
to  determine  whether  it  be  consumed  in  the  economy  or  whether  it  be  discharged  un- 
changed by  the  various  emunctories. 

Alcohol  has  long  since  been  recognized  in  the  expired  air  after  it  has  been  taken  into 
the  stomach ;  and  late  researches  have  confirmed  the  earlier  observations  with  regard  to 
its  elimination  in  its  original  form  and  have  shown  that,  after  it  has  been  taken  in  quan- 
tity, it  exists  in  the  blood  and  all  the  tissues  and  organs,  particularly  the  liver  and  ner- 
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V0U8  Bystem/  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Daroy  have  stated,  also,  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able elimination  of  alcohol  by  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys ;  bnt  the  accuracy  of  the  ex- 
periments by  which  these  results  were  arrived  at  has  lately  been  questioned  The  re- 
cent observations  of  Drs.  Anstie  and  Dupr6  have,  indeed,  thrown  great  doubt  upon  the 
chromic-acid  test  for  alcohol,  which  was  employed  by  the  French  observers  above  men- 
tioned. Anstie  and  Dupr6  have  clearly  shown  that  the  color-test  applied  to  the  urine  of 
persons  who  do  not  drink  alcohol  at  all  not  only  acts  with  chromic  acid  in  the  same 
way  as  does  alcohol,  but  that  the  substance  in  the  urine,  whatever  it  may  be,  '*  is  capa- 
ble of  being  similarly  oxidized  into  an  acid  which  is  apparently  identical  with  acetic  acid, 
and  similarly  converted  to  iodoform  by  boiling  with  iodine  and  an  alkali.^^  Nevertheless, 
when  alcohol  has  been  taken  in  narcotic  doses,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  alcoholic  elimi- 
nation in  the  urine,  as  was  shown  long  ago  by  Percy.  We  are  not,  however,  considering 
at  present  the  elimination  of  alcohol  when  the  ingestion  of  this  principle  has  been  pushed 
to  extreme  intoxication,  bnt  only  the  question  whether  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  be 
eliminated  in  totality  or  be  consumed  in  the  organism  in  the  same  way  as  sugar  or  albu- 
men. It  is  possible  to  administer,  for  example,  such  quantities  of  sugar  that  a  certain 
amount  will  pass  off  in  the  urine ;  and  no  one  supposes  that  moderate  quantities  of  sugar 
are  not  consumed  in  the  organism.  As  the  result  of  the  final  experiments  of  Anstie,  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  most  of  the  alcohol  which  is  taken  in  quantities  not  sufiKci^it 
to  produce  alcoholic  intoxication  is  consumed  in  the  organism,  and  but  a  trivial  amonnt 
is  thrown  off,  either  in  the  urine,  the  fsDces,  the  breath,  or  the  cutaneous  transpiration. 
This  question  is  of  the  greatest  importance  with  regard  to  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol 
under  normal  conditions,  and  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  the  therapeutical  action  of 
the  various  alcoholic  drinks  administered  in  cases  of  disease. 

Taken  in  moderate  quantity,  alcohol  generally  produces  a  certain  amount  of  nervous 
exaltation,  which  gradually  passes  off.  In  some  individuals  the  mental  faculties  are 
sharpened  by  alcohol,  while  in  others  they  are  blunted.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  more 
variable  than  the  immediate  effects  of  alcohol  on  different  persons.  In  large  doses,  the 
effects  are  the  well-known  phenomena  of  intoxication,  delirium,  more  or  less  ansesthesia, 
coma,  and  sometimes,  if  the  quantity  be  excessive,  death.  As  the  rule,  the  mental  exal- 
tation produced  by  alcohol  is  followed  by  reaction  and  depression,  except  in  debilitated 
or  exhausted  conditions  of  the  system,  when  the  alcohol  seems  to  supply  a  decided 
want. 

The  views  of  physiologists  concerning  the  influence  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol 
on  the  nervous  system  are  somewhat  conflicting.  That  it  may  teniporarily  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  system  when  the  energies  are  unusuaUy  taxed,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  this 
effect  is  not  produced  in  all  individuals.  The  constant  use  of  alcohol  may  create  an  ap- 
parent necessity  for  it,  producing  a  condition  of  the  system  which  must  be  regarded  as 
pathological. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  ingestion  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol,  continued 
for  a  few  days,  are  decided.  It  notably  diminishes  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  and 
the  discharge  of  other  excrementitious  principles,  particularly  urea.  These  facts  have 
long  since  been  experimentally  demonstrated.  The  proper  amount  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal exercise,  tranquillity  of  the  nervous  system,  and  all  circumstances  which  favor  the 
vigorous  nutrition  and  deyelopment  of  the  organism  physiologically  increase,  rather  than 
diminish,  the  amount  of  the  excretions,  correspondingly  increase  the  demand  for  food, 
and,  if  continued,  are  of  permanent  benefit.  Alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  diminishes  the 
activity  of  nutrition.    If  its  use  be  long  continued,  the  assimilative  powers  of  the  system 

1  It  was  formerly  a  qnestton  considerably  discusRed  whether  alcohol  exist  in  the  brain  and  In  the  fluid  found  to  tiie 
Tentricles,  in  intoxicated  persons.  This  was  settled  by  Percy,  who  fonnd  alcohol  in  the  brain,  liTer,  and  sometimes 
in  the  urine,  In  dogs  poisoned  with  alcohol  and  in  men  who  had  died  after  exoeesiye  drinking.  In  these  experi- 
ments, the  presence  of  alcohol  was  determined  by  distillation,  the  distilled  substances  being  inflammable  and  capable 
of  dissolving  camphor.— Perct,  /Vise  77tMi«.  An  Experimental  Inquiry  concerning  the  Pretence  ^  Alcohol  in 
the  Ventridee  <f  the  Brain^  etc.,  London,  1888. 
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become  so  weakened  that  the  proper  quantity  of  food  cannot  be  appropriated,  and  alcohol 
is  craved  to  supply  a  self-engendered  want.  The  organism  may,  in  many  instances,  be 
restored  to  its  physiological  condition  by  discontinaing  the  use  of  alcohol ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally some  time  before  the  nutritive  powers  become  active,  and  alcohol,  meanwhile, 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  existence. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  when  the  organism  can  be  adequately  supplied  with  food, 
alcohol  is  undoubtedly  injurious.  When  the  quantity  of  food  is  insufficient,  alcohol  may 
supply  the  want  for  a  time  and  temporarily  restore  the  powers  of  the  body ;  but  the 
effects  of  its  continued  use,  coi^oined  with  insufficient  nourishment,  show  that  it  can- 
not take  the  place  of  assimilable  matter.  These  effects  are  too  well  known  to  the 
physician,  particularly  in  hospital-practice,  to  need  farther  comment.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  undoubted  physiological  facts,  alcohol,  in  some  form,  is  used  by  almost  every 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  civilized  or  savage.  Whether  this  be  in  order  to 
meet  some  want  occasionally  felt  by  and  peculiar  to  the  human  organism,  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  physiologists  have  found  it  impossible  to  agree.  That  alcohol,  at 
certain  times,  taken  in  moderation,  soothes  and  tranquillizes  the  nervous  system  and 
relieves  exhaustion  dependent  upon  unusually  severe  mental  or  physical  exertion,  cannot 
be  doubted.  It  is  by  far  too  material  a  view  to  take  of  existence,  to  suppose  that  the 
highest  condition  of  man  is  that  in  which  the  functions,  possessed  in  common  with  the 
lower  animals,  are  most  perfectly  performed.  Inasmuch  as  temporary  insufficiency  of 
food,  great  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  vanous  conditions  in  which  alcohol 
seems  to  be  useful,  mnst  of  necessity  often  occur,  it  is  hardly  proper  that  this  agent 
should  be  utterly  condemned ;  but  it  is  the  article,  par  excellence,  which  is  liable  to  abuse, 
and  the  effects  of  which  on  the  mind  and  body,  when  taken  constantly  in  excess,  are 
most  serious. 

Although  alcohol  imparts  a  genial  warmth  when  the  system  is  suffering  from  ex- 
cessive cold,  it  is  not  proven  that  it  enables  men  to  endure  a  very  low  temperature  for  a 
great  length-  of  time.  This  end  can  be  effectually  accomplished  only  by  an  increased 
quantity  of  food.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Hayes,  the  Arctic  explorer,  is  very  strong  upon 
this  poii^.  He  says :  ^*  While  fresh  animal  food,  and  especiaJly  fat,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  inhabitants  and  travellers  in  Arctic  countries,  alcohol  is,  in  almost  any  shape, 
not  only  completely  useless  but  positively  injurious.  .  .  .  Circumstances  may  occur 
under  which  its  administration  seems  necessary;  such,  for  instance,  as  great  pros- 
tration fi-om  long-continued  exposure  and  exertion,  or  from  getting  wet;  but  then  it 
should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  for  the  succeeding  reaction  is  always  to  be  dreaded ;  and, 
if  a  place  of  safety  is  not  near  at  hand,  the  immediate  danger  is  only  temporarily 
guarded  against,  and  becomes,  finally,  greatly  augmented  by  reason  of  decreased  vitality. 
If  given  at  all,  it  should  be  in  very  small  quantities  frequently  repeated,  and  continued 
until  a  place  of  safety  is  reached.  I  have  known  the  most  unpleasant  consequences  to 
result  from  the  injudicious  use  of  whiskey  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  stimulation, 
and  have  also  known  strong  able-bodied  men  to  have  become  utterly  incapable  of  resist- 
ing cold  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  use  of  alcoholic  drinks." 

It  is  not  demonstrated  that  alcohol  increases  the  capacity  to  endure  severe  and  pro- 
tracted bodily  exertion.  Its  influence  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  in  promoting  assimilation 
in  certain  conditions  of  defective  nutrition,  in  relieving  shock  and  nervous  exhaustion,  in 
sustaining  the  powers  of  life  in  acute  diseases  characterized  by  rapid  emaciation  and 
abnormally  active  disassimilation,  etc.,  is  undoubted ;  but  the  consideration  of  these 
questions  does  not  belong  to  physiology. 

Coffee. 

Coffee  is  an  article  consumed  daily  by  many  millions  of  human  beings  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  In  armies  it  has  been  found  almost  indispensable,  enabling  men  on  moderate 
rations  to  perform  an  amount  of  labor  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible.     After 
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exhausting  efforts  of  anj  kind,  there  is  no  article  which  relieves  the  overpowering  sense 
of  fatigue  so  completely  as  coffee.  Army-surgeons  say  that  at  night,  after  a  severe 
march,  the  first  desire  of  the  soldier  is  for  coffee,  hot  or  cold,  with  or  without  sugar,  the 
only  essential  being  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  pure  article.  This  has  been  the  universal 
experience  in  the  late  civil  war ;  the  rations  of  coffee  issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment being  abundant  and  pure,  though  not,  of  course,  of  the  quality  possessing  the  most 
delicate  flavor.  Almost  every  one  can  bear  testimony  from  personal  experience  to  the 
effects  of  coffee  in  relieving  the  sense  of  fatigue  after  mental  or  bodily  exertion  and  in 
increasing  the  capacity  for  labor,  especially  mental,  by  producing  wakefulness  and  clear- 
ness of  intellect.  From  these  facts,  the  importance  of  coffee,  either  as  an  alimentary 
article  or  as  taking  the  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  aliment,  is  apparent. 

Except  in  persons  who,  from  idiosyncrasy,  are  unpleasantly  affected  by  it,  coffee, 
taken  in  moderate  quantity  and  at  proper  times,  produces  an  agreeable  sense  of  tran- 
quillity and  comfort,  with,  however,  no  disinclination  to  exertion,  either  mental  or 
physical.  Its  immediate  influence  upon  the  system,  which  is  undoubtedly  stimulant,  is 
peculiar  and  is  not  followed  by  reaction  or  unpleasant  after-effects.  Habitual  use  renders 
coffee  almost  a  necessity,  even  in  those  who  are  otherwise  well  nourished  and  subjected  to 
no  extraordinary  mental  or  bodily  strain.  Taken  in  excessive  quantity,  or  in  those  unac- 
customed to  its  use,  particularly  when  taken  at  night,  it  produces  persistent  wakeful- 
ness. These  effects  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  often  taken  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing sleep. 

Experimental  researches  have  shown  that  the  use  of  coffee  permits  a  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  food,  in  workingmen  especially,  much  below  the  standard  which  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  organism  in  proper  condition.  In  the  observa- 
tions of  De  Gasparin  upon  the  regimen  of  the  Belgian  miners,  it  was  found  that  the 
addition  of  a  quantity  of  coffee  to  the  daily  ration  enabled  them  to  perform  their  arduous 
labors  on  a  diet  which  was  even  below  that  found  necessary  in  prisons  and  elsewhen; 
where  this  article  was  not  employed.  Numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  coffee 
diminishes  the  absolute  quantity  of  urea  discharged  by  the  kidneys.  In  this  respect,  as 
far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  action  of  coffee  is  like  that  of  alcohol  and  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  retard  disassimilation,  with  the  important  difference  that  it  is 
followed  by  no  unfavorable  after-effects  and  can  be  used  in  moderation  for  an  indefinite 
time  with  advantage. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  coffee  shows  a  considerable  proportion  of  what  must 
be  considered  as  alimentary  matter.    The  following  is  the  result  of  the  analyses  of  Pay  en : 


Composition  of  Coffee. 

Cellulose 84-000 

Water  (hygroscopic) 12*000 

Fatty  substances 10  to  13*000 

Glucose,  dextrine,  indeterminate  vegetable  acid 16*500 

Legumine,  caseine,  etc 10*000 

Chlorolignate  of  potash,  and  caffeine 3*5  to  6*000 

Nitrogenized  organic  matter 8*000 

Free  caffein  e 0* 800 

Concrete,  insohible  essential  oil 0*001 

Aromatic  essence,  of  agreeable  odor,  soluble  in  water 0*002 

Mineral  substances;  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  phosphoric,  silicic,  and  sulphuric  acid  and 

chlorine 6*697 

lOOOOO 

The  above  is  the  composition  of  raw  Coffee,  but  the  berry  is  seldom  used  in  that 
form,  being  usually  subjected  to  torrification  before  an  infusion  is  made.    The  roasting 
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shoald  be  condacted  slowlj  and  gently,  until  the  grains  assume  a  chestnut-brown  color. 
Daring  this  process,  the  grains  are  considerably  swollen,  but  they  lose  from  sixteen  to 
seventeen  per  cent,  in  weight.  A  peculiar  aromatic  principle  is  also  developed  by  roasting. 
If  the  torrifioation  be  pushed  too  far,  much  of  the  agreeable  flavor  is  lost,  and  an  acrid 
empyreumatic  principle  is  produced.  An  infusion  of  fifteen  hundred  grains  of  roasted 
and  ground  cofPee  in  about  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  the  infusion  made  by  simple  per- 
colation, contains  about  three  hundred  grains  of  the  soluble  principles.  According  to 
Payen,  this  contains  about  one  hundred  and  forty  grains  of  nitrogenized  matters  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  grains  of  fatty,  saccharine,  and  saline  substances.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  that  these  principles  are  assimilated ;  and  an  infusion  of 
coffee,  with  milk  and  sugar,  presents,  therefore,  a  considerable  variety  and  quantity  of 
alimentary  matter.  The  peculiar  stimulant  effects  of  coffee  are  probably  due  to  the 
caffeine  and  volatile  oil. 

In  the  countries  where  coffee  is  grown,  the  leaves  of  the  shrub,  roasted  and  made  into 
an  infusion,  are  quite  commonly  used.  Their  effects  upon  the  system  are  similar  to  those 
of  coffee,  and  it  is  said  that  the  natives  prefer  the  leaves  to  the  berry. 

7'ea. 

An  infusion  of  the  dried  and  prepared  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  is  perhaps  as  common  a 
beverage  as  coffee,  and,  talcing  into  consideration  its  immense  consumption  in  China  and 
Japan,  it  is  actually  used  by  a  greater  number  of  persons.  Its  effects  upon  the  system  are 
similar  to  those  of  coffee,  but  are  generally  not  so  marked.  Ordinary  tea,  taken  in 
moderate  quantity,  like  coffee,  relieves  fatigue  and  increases  mental  activity,  but  does  not 
asoally  induce  such  persistent  wakefulness. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  all  the  varieties  of  tea  in  common  use.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  varieties,  called  green  teas,  which  present  important  differences,  as  regards 
composition  and  physiological  effects,  from  the  black  teas,  which  are  more  commonly 
used.    The  following  is  a  comparative  analysis  of  these  two  varieties  by  Mulder  : 


Composition  of  Tea, 


GoirSTITUENTS. 

CHivBaa. 

Jatamhs. 

HytOD. 

OongOQ. 

ayton. 

Comgoa. 

Volatile  oil 

0-79 
2-22 
0-28 
2-22 
8-66 

17-80 
0-48 

22-80 

28-60 

8-00 

17-08 

0-60 
1-84 

8-64 

7-28 
12-88 

0-46 
19-88 

1-48 
1912 

2-80 
28-82 

0-98 

8-24 

0-82 

1-64 

12-20 

17-66 

0-60 

21-68 

20-86 

8-64 

18-20 

0-66 

Ghlorophylle 

1-28 

Wftx 

Resin 

2-44 

Gnm 

1108 

Tannin 

14-80 

Theine 

0*65 

Extractive 

18-64 

Apotheme 

1-64 

Extract  obtained  bv  hvdrochloric  acid 

18-24 

Albinnen r  t  .......  t  ^  -  t  . . 

1*28 

Flbroofl  matter 

27*00 

• 

Salts  included  in  tAe  above 

98-78 
6-66 

98-80 
6-24 

100-42 
4-76 

97-70 
6-86 

Both  tea  and  coffee  possess  peculiar  organic  principles.  The  active  principle  of  tea  is 
called  theine,  and  the  active  principle  of  coffee,  caffeine.  As  they  are  supposed  to  be 
particularly  active  in  producing  the  peculiar  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  which  are 
characteristic  of  both  tea  and  coffee,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  nearly 
identical  in  their  physiological  effects.  Theine  (or  caffeine)  exists  in  greater  proportion 
in  tea  than  in  coffee;  but,  as  a  rule,  much  more  soluble  matter  is  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  coffee,  which  may  account  for  its  more  marked  effects  upon  the  system. 
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Green  tea,  especially  in  those  unaccnstomed  to  its  use,  frequently  produces  nervous 
tremor,  wakefulness,  and  disturbed  sleep — when  sleep  can  be  obtained — ^palpitations,  and 
other  disturbances  usually  termed  nervous.  In  some  persons  these  unpleasant  effects  may 
be  overcome  by  habit ;  and  many  constantly  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  black  and 
green  tea  with  no  unpleasant  effects.  The  peculiar  effects  of  green  tea  are  attributed  to 
the  volatile  oil,  which  it  contains  in  great  abundance. 

Tea  is  prepared  for  drinking  by  rapidly  making  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  with  hot 
water.  The  aroma  is  impaired  by  boiling.  The  proportion  generally  used  is  about 
tliree  hundred  grains  of  tea  to  a  quart  of  water.  The  tea  is  first  covered  with  boiling 
water  and  allowed  to  steep,  or  ^*  draw,^'  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  in  a  warm 
place ;  boiling  water  is  then  added  in  the  quantity  desired.  Green  tea,  treated  in  this 
way,  yields  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  soluble  matters,  and  black  tea,  about  twenty- 
three  per  cent. 

Chocolate. 

Chocolate  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  cocoa- tree,  roasted,  deprived  of  their  hu^s, 
and  ground  with  warm  rollers  into  a  pasty  mass  with  sugar,  flavoring  substances  being 
sometimes  added.  It  is  then  made  into  cakes,  cut  into  small  pieces  or  scraped  to  a  pow- 
der, and  boiled  with  milk  or  milk  and  water,  when  it  forms  a  thick,  gruel-like  drink, 
which  is  highly  nutritive  and  has  some  of  the  exhilarating  properties  of  coffee  or  t«a. 
Beside  containing  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenized  matter  resembling  albumen,  the 
cocoa-seed  is  particularly  rich  in  fatty  matter  and  contains  a  peculiar  principle,  theobro- 
mine, analogous  to  caffeine  and  theine,  which  is  supposed  to  possess  similar  physiological 
properties. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Payen  of  the  cocoa-seeds  freed  from  the  husks  but 
not  roasted.  Torrification  has  the  effect  of  developing  the  peculiar  aromatic  principle, 
and  moderating  the  bitterness,  which  is  always  more  or  less  marked : 

Composition  of  Kernels  of  Cocoa. 

Fatty  matter  (cocoa-butter) 48  to  60 

Albumen,  fibrin,  and  other  nitrogenized  matter 21  "  20 

Theobromine 4  "     2 

Starch  (with  traces  of  saccharine  matter) 11  **  10 

Cellulose 8  "     2 

Coloring  matter,  aromatic  essence traces. 

Mineral  substances ; 3  to    4 

Hygroscopic  water 10  "  12 

100     100 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above  table,  that  cocoa  with  milk  and  sugar,  the  ordinary  form 
in  which  chocolate  is  taken,  must  form  a  very  nutritious  mixture.  Taken  with  a  little 
bread,  it  readily  relieves  hunger  and  supplies  nearly  all  the  principles  absolutely  necessary 
to  nutrition.  Its  influence  as  a  stimulant,  supplying  the  place  of  matter  which  is  directly 
assimilated  and  retarding  disassimilation,  is  dependent,  if  it  exist  at  all,  upon  the  theobro- 
mine ;  but  its  stimulating  properties  are  slight  as  compared  with  those  of  coffee  and  tea. 

A  drink  called  cocoa  is  sometimes  made  of  the  seeds  roasted  entire  and  mixed  with  a 
little  starchy  matter,  but  this  is  not  so  delicate  in  flavor  as  chocolate.  A  brown,  mucilagi- 
nous infusion  is  sometimes  made  of  the  husks  (shells).  This  has  a  slight  chocolate-flavor, 
but  it  does  not  possess  the  nutrient  properties  of  the  kernels  of  cocoa. 

Condiments  and  Flavoring  Articles. 

The  refinements  of  modem  cookery  involve  the  use  of  numerous  articles  which  can- 
not be  classed  as  alimentary  principles.    Pepper,  capsicum,  vinegar,  mustard,  spices,  and 
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articles  of  this  class,  which  are  so  commonly  used,  with  the  various  compound  sauces, 
have  no  decided  iijfluence  on  nutrition,  except  in  so  far  as  they  promote  the  secretion  of 
the  digestive  fluids.  Common  salt,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  very  important^ 
and  this  has  heen  considered  under  the  head  of  inorganic  alimentary  principles.  The 
various  flavoring  seeds  and  leaves,  truffles,  mushrooms^  etc.,  have  no  physiological  impor- 
tance except  as  they  render  articles  of  food  more  palatahle. 

Quantity  and  Variety  of  Food  necessary  to  Nutrition. 

The  inferior  animals,  especially  those  not  subjected  to  the  influence  of  man,  regulate 
by  instinct  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  which  they  consume.  The  same  is  true  of  man 
during  the  earliest  periods  of  his  existence ;  but,  later  in  life,  the  diet  is  variously  modi- 
fied by  taste,  habit,  climate,  and  what  may  be  termed  artificial  wants.  It  is  usually  a 
safe  rule  to  follow  the  appetite  with  regard  to  quantity,  and  the  tastes,  when  they  are 
not  manifestly  vitiated  or  morbid,  with  regard  to  variety.  The  cravings  of  Nature  indi- 
cate when  to  change  the  form  in  which  nutriment  is  taken ;  and  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity has  been  taken  is  manifested  by  a  sense,  not  exactly  of  satiety,  but  of  evident  satis- 
fiiction  of  the  demands  of  the  system.  During  the  first  periods  of  life,  the  supply  must 
be  a  little  in  excess  of  the  actual  loss,  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  growth ;  during 
the  later  periods,  the  quantity  of  nitrogenized  matter  assimilated  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  loss ;  but,  in  adult  age,  the  system  is  maintained  at  a  tolerably  definite  standai'd  by 
the  assimilation  of  material  about  equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  discharged  in  the 
form  of  excretions. 

Although  the  loss  of  substance  by  disassimilation  creates  and  regulates  the  demand  for 
food,  it  is  an  important  &ct,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  supply  of  food  has  a  very 
great  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  the  excretions.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  may 
take  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  this  is  but  an 
example  of  what  takes  place  with  regard  to  other  excretions.  The  quantity  of  the 
excretions  is  even  more  strikingly  modified  by  exercise,  which,  within  physiological 
limits,  increases  the  vigor  of  the  system,  provided  the  increased  quantity  of  food  required 
be  supplied. 

Wlule  a  certain  amount  of  waste  of  the  system  is  inevitable,  it  is  a  conservative  pro- 
vision of  Nature,  that,  when  the  supply  of  new  material  is  diminished,  life  is  preserved — 
not,  indeed,  in  all  its  vigor — by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  excre- 
tions ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  forces  are  retained  after  complete  deprivation  of  food 
much  longer  than  if  disassimilation  proceeded  always  with  the  same  activity. 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  maintain  the  system  in  proper  condition, 
it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  greatly  modified  by  habit,  climate,  the  condition  of  the 
muscular  system,  age,  sex,  etc.,  as  well  as  idiosyncrasies. 

The  daily  loss  of  substance  which  must  be  supplied  by  material  introduced  from  with- 
out is  very  great.  A  large  portion  of  this  discharge  takes  place  by  the  lungs,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  mode  of  introduction  of  gaseous  principles  to  supply  part  of  this  waste  be- 
longs to  the  subject  of  respiration.  The  most  abundant  discharge  which  is  compensated  by 
absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal  is  that  of  water,  both  in  a  liquid  and  vaporous  con- 
dition. The  entire  quantity  of  water  daily  removed  from  the  system  has  been  estimated 
at  about  four  and  a  half  pounds ;  and,  assuming  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  produc- 
tion of  water  in  the  organism,  an  equal  quantity  must  necessarily  be  introduced.  The 
quantity  which  is  taken  in  the  form  of  drink  varies  with  the  character  of  the  food.  When 
the  solid  articles  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water,  the  quantity  of  drink  may  be  di- 
minished ;  and  it  is  possible,  by  taking  a  large  proportion  of  the  watery  vegetables,  to 
exist  entirely  without  drink.  There  is  no  article  the  consumption  of  which  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  habit  as  water,  any  excess  which  may  be  taken  being  readily  removed  by  the 
kidneys,  skin,  and  lungs.  Prof.  Dalton  estimates  the  daily  quantity  necessary  for  a  full- 
grown,  healthy  male,  at  fifty-two  fiuid  ounces,  or  8*38  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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The  quantity  of  solid  food  necessary  to  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  body  is  shown 
by  estimating  the  solid  matter  in  the  excretions ;  and  the  facts  thus  iisoertained  corre- 
spond very  closely  with  the  quantity  of  material  which  the  system  has  been  found  to 
actually  demand.  The  estimates  of  Pay  en,  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogenized 
matter  in  a  dry  state  being  given,  are  generally  quoted  and  adopted  in  works  on  physiol- 
ogy.   According  to  this  observer,  the  following  are  the  daily  losses  of  the  organism : 

Carbon  (or  Its  equiralent). . . .  j  ^J^^^^"'  ''Sl'^'  } ^."«-"  «?"•  <">•»«  »^  ") 

Nitrogenized  substances (with  808*68  grs.  of  nit.)     2,006*42  gre.  (  4*58  oz.  av.) 

6,800-96  gre.  (15-61  oz.  av.) 

From  this  he  estimates  that  the  normal  ration,  supposing  the  food  to  consist  of  lean 
meat  and  bread,  is  as  follows  : 

Nitrogenized  Bubstances.  Carbon. 

Bread 15,434      grs.  (3527  oz.)  =  1,080*88  gre.        and        4,630*2    gre. 

Meat 4,41212  gre.  (10*09  oz.)  =     930*05  gre.        and  485*65  gre. 

19,846*12  gre.  (46-36  oz.)       2,010*43  gre.  5,115*75  gre. 

This  daily  ration,  which  is  purely  theoretical,  is  shown  by  actual  observation  to  be 
nearly  correct.  Prof.  Dalton  says :  *^  From  experiments  performed  while  living  on  an 
exclusive  diet  of  bread,  fresh  meat,  and  butter,  with  coffee  and  water  for  drink,  we  have 
found  that  the  entire  quantity  of  food  required  during  twenty-four  hours  by  a  man  in 
ftill  health  and  taking  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  is  as  follows : 

Meat 16   ounces,  or  1*00  lb.  avoirdupois. 

Bread 19        "        "1*19"  " 

Butterorfat 8i      "        "0*22"  " 

Water. 52    fluid  oz.  "  8*88  "  " 

That  is  to  say,  rather  less  than  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  solid  food,  and  rather  over 
three  pints  of  liquid  food.'' 

Bearing  in  mind  the  great  variations  in  the  nutritive  demands  of  the  system  in  differ- 
ent persons,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that,  in  an  adult  male,  from  ten  to  twelve 
ounces  of  carbon  and  from  four  to  five  ounces  of  nitrogenized  matter  (estimated  dry) 
are  discharged  from  the  organism  and  must  be  replaced  by  the  ingesta ;  and  this  de- 
mands a  daily  consumption  of  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  solid  food,  the  quantity  of 
food  depending,  of  course,  greatly  on  its  proportion  of  solid,  nutritive  principles. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  daily  ration  has  frequently  been  diminished  consider- 
ably below  the  physiological  standard  in  charitable  institutions,  prisons,  etc. ;  but,  when 
there  is  complete  inactivity  of  body  and  mind,  this  produces  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
slightly  diminishing  the  weight  and  strength.  The  system  then  becomes  reduced  with- 
out any  actual  disease,  and  there  is  simply  a  diminished  capacity  for  labor.  But  in  the 
alimentation  of  large  bodies  of  men  subjected  to  exposure  and  frequently  caUed  upon 
to  perform  severe  labor,  the  question  of  food  is  of  vital  importance,  and  the  men  collec- 
tively are  like  a  powerful  machine  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  material  must  be  fur- 
nished in  order  to  produce  the  required  amount  of  force.  This  important  physiolo^cal 
fact  is  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  armies ;  and  the  history  of  the  world  presents  few 
examples  of  warlike  operations  in  which  the  efficiency  of  the  men  has  not  been  impaired 
by  insufficient  food. 

The  influence  of  diet  upon  the  capacity  for  labor  was  well  illustrated  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  English  and  French  laborers  in  1841,  on 
a  railroad  from  Paris  to  Rouen.     The  French  laborers  engaged  on  this  work  were 
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able  at  first  to  perform  onlj  about  two-thirds  of  the  labor  accomplished  by  the  English. 
It  was  snspected  that  this  was  dae  to  the  more  substantial  diet  of  the  English,  which 
proved  to  be  the  fact ;  for,  when  the  French  laborers  were  subjected  to  a  similar  regi- 
men, they  were  able  to  accomplish  an  equal  amount  of  work.  In  all  observations  of  this 
kind,  and  they  are  very  numerous,  it  has  been  shown  that  an  animal  diet  is  much  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  physical  forces  than  one  consisting  mainly  of  vege- 
tables. 

Climate  has  an  important  influence  on  the  quantity  of  food  demanded  by  the  system. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  food  is  greater  in  cold 
than  in  warm  climates,  and  almost  every  one  has  experienced  in  his  own  person  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  appetite  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Travelers*  accounts 
of  the  quantity  of  food  taken  by  the  natives  of  the  frigid  zone  are  almost  incredible. 
They  speak  of  men  consuming  over  a  hundred  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day ;  and  a  Russian 
admiral,  Saritcheff,  mentions  an  instance  of  a  man  who,  in  his  presence,  ate  at  a  single 
meal  a  mess  of  boiled  rice  and  butter  weighing  twenty-eight  pounds.  Although  it  is 
difficult  to  regard  these  statements  with  entire  confidence,  the  general  opinion  that  the 
appetite  is  greater  in  cold  than  in  warm  climates  is  undoubtedly  well  founded.  Dr. 
Hayes,  the  Arctic  explorer,  states,  from  his  personal  observation,  that  the  daily  ration 
of  the  Esquimaux  is  f^om  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  meat,  about  one-third  of  which  is 
fat  On  one  occasion  he  saw  an  Esquimau  consume  ten  pounds  of  walrus-flesh  and 
blabber  at  a  single  meal,  which  lasted,  however,  several  hours.  The  continued  low 
temperature  he  found  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  tastes  of  his  own  party.  With  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  —60^  to  —70°  Fahr.,  there  was  a  continual  craving  for  a 
strong  animal  diet,  particularly  fatty  substances.  Some  members  of  the  party  were  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  the  contents  of  the  oil-kettle  with  evident  relish. 

Necessity  of  a  Varied  Diet. 

In  considering  the  nutritive  value  of  the  various  alimentary  principles,  the  fact  that 
no  single  one  of  them  is  capable  of  supplying  all  the  material  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
organism  has  frequently  been  mentioned.  The  normal  appetite,  which  is  our  best  guide 
as  regards  the  quantity  and  the  selection  of  food,  indicates  that  a  varied  diet  is  necessary 
to  proper  nutrition.  This  fact  is  also  exemplified  in  a  marked  degree  in  long  voyages 
and  in  the  alimentation  of  armies,  when,  from  necessity  or  otherwise,  the  necessary 
variety  of  aliment  is  not  presented.  Analytical  chemistry  fails  to  show  why  tliis  change 
in  alimentary  principles  is  necessary,  or  in  what  the  deficiency  in  a  single  kind  of  diet 
consists;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  after  the  organic  constituents  of  the  organism 
have  appropriated  the  nutritions  elements  of  particular  kinds  of  food  for  a  certain  time, 
they  lose  the  power  of  inducing  the  changes  necessary  to  proper  nutrition,  and  a  supply 
of  other  material  is  imperatively  demanded.  This  fact  is  particularly  well  marked  when 
the  diet  consists  in  great  part  of  salted  meats,  although  it  is  also  the  case  when  any  single 
variety  of  fresh  meat  is  constantly  used.  After  long  confinement  to  a  diet  restricted  as 
regards  variety,  a  supply  of  other  material,  such  as  fresh  vegetables,  the  organic  acids, 
and  articles  which  are  called  generally  anti-scorbutics,  becomes  indispensable ;  otherwise, 
the  modifications  in  nutrition  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood  incident  to  the  scor- 
butic condition  are  almost  sure  to  be  developed. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  adequate  quantity  and  proper  quality  of  food  are  not  all 
that  are  requii*ed  in  alimentation ;  and  those  who  have  the  responsil^ility  of  regulating 
the  diet  of  a  large  number  of  persons  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  organism  de- 
mands considerable  variety.  Fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  should  be  taken  at  the  proper 
seasons.  It  is  almost  always  found,  when  there  is  of  necessity  some  sameness  of  diet, 
that  there  is  a  general  craving  for  particular  articles,  and  these,  if  possible,  should  be 
supplied.  This  was  frequently  exemplified  in  the  late  war.  At  times  when  the  diet  was 
13 
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Decessarilj  somewhat  monotonous,  there  was  an  almost  nniyersal  craving  for  onions  and 
raw  potatoes,  which  were  found  by  the  surgeous  to  be  excellent  anti-scorbntics. 

With  those  who  supply  their  own  food,  the  question  of  variety  of  diet  generally 
regulates  itself;  and  in  institutions,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  follow  as  far  as  possible  the 
reasonable  tastes  of  the  inmates.  In  individuals,  particularly  females,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  observe  marked  disorders  in  nutrition  attributable  to  want  of  variety  in  the  diet  as 
well  as  to  an  insufficient  quantity  of  food,  as  a  matter  of  education  or  habit 

The  physiological  effects  of  a  diet  restricted  to  a  single  alimentary  principle  or  to  a 
few  articles  have  been  pretty  closely  studied  both  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  inferior 
animals.  Magendie  demonstrated  long  ago  that  animals  subjected  to  a  diet  composed 
exclusively  of  non-nitrogenized  articles  die  in  a  short  time  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
inanition.  The  same  result  followed  in  dogs  confined  to  white  bread  and  water ;  but 
these  animals  lived  very  well  on  the  military  brown  bread,  as  this  contains  a  greater 
variety  of  alimentary  principles.  Facts  of  this  nature  were  multiplied  by  the  ''*'  gelatine 
commission,"  and  the  experiments  were  extended  to  nitrogenized  substances  and  articles 
containing  a  considerable  variety  of  alimentary  principles.  In  these  experiments,  it  was 
shown  that  dogs  could  not  live  on  a  diet  of  pure  musculine,  the  appetite  entirely  failing,  at 
from  the  forty-third  to  the  fifty-fifth  day.  They  were  nourished  perfectly  well  by  gluten, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  a  number  of  different  alimentary  principles. 
Among  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  commissdon,  which  bear  particularly  on  the 
questions  under  consideration,  were  the  following : 

*^  Gelatine,  albumen,  fibrin,  taken  separately,  do  not  nourish  animals  except  for  a  very 
limited  period  and  in  a  very  incomplete  manner.  In  general,  these  substances  soon 
excite  an  insurmountable  disgust,  to  tiie  point  that  animals  prefer  to  die  of  hunger  rather 
than  touch  them. 

*^  The  same  principles  artificially  combined  and  rendered  agreeably  sapid  by  season- 
ing are  accepted  more  readily  and  longer  than  if  they  were  isolated,  but  ultimately  they 
have  no  better  influence  on  nutrition,  for  animals  that  take  them,  even  in  considerable 
quantity,  finally  die  with  all  the  signs  of  complete  inanition. 

'*  Muscular  flesh,  in  which  gelatine,  albumen,  and  fibrin  are  united  according  to  the 
laws  of  organic  nature,  and  when  they  are  associated  with  other  matters,  such  as  fat, 
salts,  etc.,  suffices,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  for  complete  and  prolonged  nutri- 
tion." 

In  Burdacli's  treatise  on  physiology,  is  an  account  of  some  interesting  experiments  by 
Ernest  Burdach  on  rabbits,  showing  the  iufiuence  of  a  restricted  diet  upon  nutrition. 
Three  young  rabbits  from  the  same  litter  were  experimented  upon.  One  was  fed  with 
potato  alone  and  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  with  all  the  appearances  of  inanition. 
Another  fed  on  barley  alone  died  in  the  same  way  during  the  fourth  week.  The  third 
was  fed  alternately  day  by  day  with  potato  and  barley,  for  three  weeks,  and  afterward 
with  potato  and  barley  given  together.  This  one  increased  in  size  and  was  perfectiy 
well  nourished. 

In  1769,  long  before  any  of  the  above-mentioned  experiments  were  performed,  Dr. 
Stark,  a  young  English  physiologist,  fell  a  victim  at  an  early  age  to  ill-judged  experiments 
on  his  own  person  on  the  physiological  effects  of  difiTerent  kinds  of  food.  He  lived  for 
forty -four  days  on  bread  and  water,  for  twenty-nine  days  on  bread,  sugar,  and  water,  and 
for  twenty -four  days  on  bread,  water,  and  olive-oil ;  until  finally  his  constitution  became 
broken,  and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  his  experiments. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

DIQB8TI02f,  MASTICATION,  INBALIVATION,  AIW  DEGLUTITION. 

General  arxsngement  of  the  dJg«etiTo  apiNiratus^Prohenslon  of  solids  and  Uqaids— Mastication— Physiological  anat- 
omy of  the  teeth — Anatomy  of  the  maxillary  bones — Temporo-maxlllary  artlealatlon — Muscles  of  masticalion— 
MoBclee  which  depress  the  lower  jaw— Action  of  the  mnacles  which  elevate  the  lower  Jaw  and  more  it  laterally 
and  antero-poeteriorly— Action  of  the  tongue,  Hpa,  and  cheeks  in  mastication— Summaiy  of  the  process  of  masti- 
cation— ^Parotid  saliva— Submaxillary  sallvar-Sublingual  saliva— Fluids  from  the  smaller  glands  of  the  mouth, 
toDgne,  and  Ihuoes— Mixed  saliva— Quantity  of  saliva — Qeneral  properties  and  oomposition  of  the  sallva^Action 
of  the  saliva  on  starch— Mechanical  ftinctionsof  the  saliva— Deglutition— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  parts  con- 
cemed  in  deglutition — ^Muscles  of  the  phaxynx— Muscles  of  the  soft  palate — Mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx — 
<E8ophagu»— Mechanism  of  deglutition— First  period  of  deglutition— Second  period  of  deglutition— Protection  of 
the  posterior  nares  during  the  second  period  of  deglutition — Protection  of  the  opening  of  the  larynx— Function 
of  the  epiglottis— Study  of  deglutition  by  antolaryngoeeopy— Third  period  of  deglutition— Intermittent  contrac- 
tion of  the  lower  third  of  the  oesophagus— Nature  of  the  movements  of  deglutition— Deglutition  of  lUr. 

The  inorganic  alimentary  principles  are,  with  few  exceptions,  introduced  in  the  form 
in  which  they  exist  in  the  blood  and  require  no  preparation  or  change  before  they  are 
ahsorbed;  but  the  organic  nitrogenized  principles  are  always  united  with  more  or  less 
matter  possessing  no  nutritive  properties,  from  which  they  must  be  separated,  and,  even 
when  pure,  they  always  undergo  certain  changes  before  they  become  part  of  the  great 
nutritive  fluid.  The  non-nitrogenized  principles  also  undergo  changes  in  constitution  or 
in  form  preparatory  to  absorption.  With  the  varied  forms  in  which  food  is  taken  by 
different  animals,  we  find  great  differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 
from  the  simple  pouch  with  a  single  orifice,  which  constitutes  the  entire  digestive  system 
of  many  of  the  infusorial  animalcules,  to  the  immense  length  of  intestine,  with  its  numer- 
ous glandular  appendages,  found  in  the  mammalia.  In  the  higher  classes  of  animals, 
great  differences  exist  in  the  anatomy  of  the  digestive  organs,  particularly  as  regards  the 
length  and  capacity  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  carnivora,  in  which  the  food  con- 
tiuns  comparatively  little  indigestible  residue,  the  intestine  is  but  three  or  four  times  the 
length  of  the  body  {i,  e»  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus),  and  the  colon,  which  receives  the 
residue  of  digestion,  is  of  small  capacity ;  while  in  the  herbivora,  in  which  the  bulk  of 
food,  compared  with  its  natritious  principles,  is  enormous,  there  are  frequently  four  dis- 
tinct cavities  to  the  stomach,  and  the  intestine  is  ten,  twelve,  and  in  some  (the  sheep) 
twenty-eight  times  the  length  of  the  body,  with  a  colon  of  very  large  size.  The  food  of 
man  is  derived  from  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and,  in  relative  length 
and  capacity,  the  alimentary  canal  is  between  that  of  the  carnivora  and  the  herbivora, 
being  from  six  to  seven  times  the  length  of  the  body. 

A  full  meal  probably  occupies  from  two  to  four  hours  in  its  digestion,  this  depending, 
of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  food,  the  fineness  of  its  comminution  by  mastication,  etc.  The 
matters  taken  into  the  stomach  consist  generally  of  all  varieties  of  alimentary  principles, 
and  they  are  exposed  to  certain  mechanical  processes  in  the  mouth  and  aUmentary  cana^ 
and  to  the  action  of  various  secreted  fluids. 

In  the  mouth,  the  food  is  divided,  as  occasion  demands,  by  the  incisor  teeth,  and 
is  then  passed,  by  the  action  of  the  cheeks  and  tongue,  between  the  molars,  where  it  is 
^objected  to  mastication.  During  this  process,  it  is  mixed  with  the  various  fluids  which 
compose  the  saliva  and  becomes  more  or  less  coated  with  the  tenacious  secretions  of  the 
mncous  follicles  of  the  buccal  cavity.  It  is,  or  should  be,  reduced  in  the  mouth  to  a  pul- 
taceons  mass,  with  which  the  saliva,  particularly  that  from  the  parotid  gland,  is  thoroughly 
incorporated.  The  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  and  the  sublingual  gland,  beiAg  more 
viscid,  has  a  tendency  to  coat  the  exterior  of  the  alimentary  bolus. 

By  the  action  of  the  tongue,  the  alimentary  bolus,  after  mastication,  is  passed  back  to 
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the  pharynx,  where,  by  the  eaoceseive  action  of  the  constnctor  muscles,  it  ia  forced 
Into  the  (DsophaguB.  This  tube  leads  from  the  pharyni  to  the  stomach  and  is  provided 
with  thick  muscolar  w&lla,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  food  ia  passed  into  thiacavitjr, 
which  serves  at  once  as  a  receptacle  for  the  food  and  an  important  active  organ  in 
digestion. 


Fio.  ft. —StomacA,  If rir.imull  intmHtu,  etc    (Biippcy.) 

1,tHftrioriuifaeti^  Ihilirtr;  2.n>Hriit  ligamnit  •>/ Ihe  Itctr;  S,  gall-bliuidcr ;  i,ii^erior lut^aqfOurifU 

Isbt  r^  tht  Ui«r ,-  3,  dlapbn^m ;  S,  louor  porttoD  of  the  nsopbiigiia :  1.  ■tomocA ;  H,  gistro-brpatlc  omentDCH :  9, 

splMn;   10,  g«lro-«pl*nld  omentnin;  11,  i/iuidwmni,'  1*.  l2,«noK  jB(Mf*n«;  18,  saeuBt;  14, njipMHto  nr 

in^oFvtiti  i&,iti.tran*vfmcoitfrt;  l^tiffTnoidJleantreo/ ihtwion;  IT,  uitiuiTy  bliidij«r. 

The  Btomacb  b  covered  externally  by  the  general  peritoneal  covering  of  the  abdomioal 
organs.  It  is  provided  with  a  mucons  membrane,  which  secretes  the  gastric  jnice  and 
absorbs  the  water  with  inorganic  and  other  principles  in  solution.  The  stomach  also  hat 
^nscnlar  walls,  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres  arranged  in  two  principal  layers. 
Nearly  all  the  principles  contained  in  food  are  modified  by  the  gastric  jnice,  and  some  are 
completely  liquefied  and  absorbed  in  the  stomach.  By  the  action  of  the  gastric  jnice,  the 
food,  comminated  and  incorporated  with  the  fluids  of  the  month,  is  farther  rcdnccd  to  a 
pultaceona  mass,  which  was  formerly  called  the  chyme,  the  muscular  movements  of  the 
stomach  turning  it  over  and  over,  so  that  it  becomes  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
fluids.  These  movements  have  a  tendency  to  force  the  food,  as  it  becomes  sufBciently 
liquefied,  into  the  small  intestine ;  and  a  collection  of  circular  muscular  fibres,  called 
sometimes  the  pyloric  mnscle,  stands  at  the  pylorus  as  a  guard,  allowing  the  liquid  por- 
tions to  pass  gradaally  through,  hut  sending  back  the  larger  masses  to  he  ferther  acted 
npon  in  the  stomach.     By  those  movements,  a  great  portion  of  the  food,  prepared  by  the 
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action  of  the  stomach,  is  slowly  forced  into  the  small  intestine.  This  tube,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  length,  is  covered  with  peritoneum  and  loosely  bound  to  the  spinal 
colnmn  by  the  mesentery,  which  is  formed  of  the  two  folds  of  the  peritoneum  and  is 
sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  free  movements  of  the  intestines  over  each  other  and  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  except  the  first  few  inches,  where  it  is  pretty  firmly  attached  to  the 
posterior  abdominal  wall.  The  small  intestine  commences  by  a  dilated  portion  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  length,  called  the  duodenum.  The  remainder  is  divided  into  the  j^unum 
and  the  ileum.  The  former  embraces  the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  intestine,  but  there  is 
no  distinct  line  of  separation  between  it  and  the  ileum.  The  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  small  intestine  is  thick,  provided  with  an  immense  number  of  villi,  and,  particularly 
in  the  upper  portion,  is  thrown  into  transverse  folds,  which  are  called  the  valvule  con- 
niventes.  The  valvule  conniventes  disappear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  They  are 
peculiar  to  the  human  subject.  Thickly  set  in  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  and  scat- 
tered through  its  lower  portion  and  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum,  are  small  compound 
follicles  called  the  glands  of  Brunner ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  intestine  are 
simple  follicles,  called  the  follicles  of  Lieberkdhn.  These  glandular  organs  secrete  the 
intestinal  juice.  As  the  food  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine,  it  imbibes 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  which  are  poured  into  the  duodenum,  as  well  as  the  intes- 
tinal juice. 

Between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  and  the  peritoneum,  are  two 
layers  of  nnstriped  muscular  fibres,  by  the  progressive  peristaltic  action  of  which  the 
food  is  passed  slowly  on  toward  the  large  intestine.  The  alimentary  principles,  liquefied 
and  prepared  by  digestion,  are  gradually  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestinal 
mncons  membrane  and  by  the  lacteals. 

The  indigestible  residue  of  the  food  is  passed  by  peristaltic  action  into  the  large  intes- 
tine. This  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length ;  and,  like 
the  small  intestine,  it  has  a  peritoneal,  mucous,  and  muscular  c6at.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions the  large  intestine  is  not  concerned  in  digestion.  It  simply  retains  the  residue  of 
food,  with  certain  excrementitious  substances,  until  its  contents  are  expelled  by  the  act 
of  defecation. 

JPrehension  of  Solids  and  Liquids. 

The  different  modes  of  prehension  form  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  physiology  of 
digestion  in  the  inferior  animals ;  but,  in  the  human  subject,  the  process  is  so  simple  and 
well  known  that  it  demands  nothing  more  than  a  passing  mention.  The  mechanism  of 
socking  in  the  infant  and  of  drinking  is  a  little  more  complicated.  In  sucking,  the  lips 
are  closed  around  the  nipple,  the  velum  pendulum  palati  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
tongoc  so  as  to  close  the  buccal  cavity  posteriorly,  and  the  tongue,  acting  as  a  piston, 
produces  a  tendency  to  a  vacuum  in  the  mouth,  by  which  the  liquids  are  drawn  in  with 
considerable  force.  This  may  be  done  independently  of  the  act  of  respiration,  which  is 
necessarily  arrested  only  daring  deglutition ;  for  the  mere  act  of  suction  has  never  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  thoracic  walls.  The  mechanism  of  drinking  from 
a  vessel  is  essentially  the  same.  The  vessel  is  inclined  so  that  the  lips  are  kept  covered 
with  the  liquid  and  are  closed  around  the  edge.  By  a  gentle,  sucking  action  the  liquid  is 
then  introduced.  This  is  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  drinking;  but  sometimes  the  head 
is  thrown  back  and  the  liquid  is  poured  into  the  mouth,  as  in  *^  tossing  off"  the  contents 
of  a  small  vessel  as  a  wine-glass. 

Mastication, 

In  the  human  subject,  mechanical  division  of  food  in  the  mouth  is  neither  so  com- 
pletely and  laboriously  effected  as  in  the  herbivora,  particularly  the  ruminants,  nor  is  the 
process  so  rapid  and  imperfect  as  in  the  carnivora.  In  order  that  digestion  may  take 
place  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  it  is  necessary  that  the  food,  as  it  is  received  into 
the  stomach,  should  be  so  fiur  comminuted  and  incorporated  with  the  fiuids  of  the  mouth 
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as  to  be  rdodit?  acted  upon  b;  the  gastric  jmce ;  otherwise  stomacb-digMtioD  is  pto- 
loDged  BDd  difficnlt.  Non-obaerraace  of  this  pbyuological  law  is  a  freqaeot  canee  of 
what  is  generally  called  dyspepsia.  In  animab  that  do  not  masticate,  as  in  some  wbicb 
live  escInsiTcIj  on  flesh,  the  process  of  Btomach-digeetion  is  much  more  prolonged  than  in 
tbe  hnmaa  subject,  even  when  the  diet  is  the  same;  and  it  is  found  that  wbil«  mao  must, 
as  a  rnle,  take  food  two  or  three  times  in  the  day,  the  csroivorooa  animals  are  generally 
belt  nonriahed  vhen  food,  in  proper  quantity,  is  taken  bnt  once  in  the  twenty-fonr  hours. 
In  the  camivora,  the  proportionate  qnantity  of  food  is  grester  tban  in  man,  and  diges- 
tion is  ranch  more  prolonged. 

'  The  comparative  anatomy  of  tbo  organs  of  mastication  makes  it  evident  that  the 
human  race  is  designed  to  live  on  a  mixed  diet;  but  experience  has  shown  that  man  can 
be  nourished  for  an  indefinite  period  on  a  diet  composed  exclusively  of  either  animal 
or  vegetable  principles. 

Phynologieal  Atiatomy  of  the  Organ*  of  Hattieation.— In  the  adult,  each  jaw  is  pro- 
vided with  sixteen  teeth,  all  of  which  are  about  equally  well  developed.  The  canines, 
so  largely  developed  in  the  csrnivora  bnt  which  are  rudimentary  in  the  herbivora,  and 


The  extenul  ]tortlDD«  of  the  muiilluy  bonea  hiTO  been  renbOTed  to  show  the  n>ate  ot  Uk  l«eQi. 

the  inoisora  and  molars,  ao  perfectly  developed  in  the  herbivora,  are,  in  man,  of  nearly 
the  same  length.  Each  tooth  presents  for  anatomical  description  a  crown,  a  neck,  and 
a  root,  or  fang.  The  crown  is  that  portion  wliich  is  entirely  nncovered  by  the  gums ; 
the  root  is  that  portion  embedded  in  the  aivcolnr  cavitien  of  the  maxillary  bones ;  and 
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the  neck  is  the  portion,  sometimes  slightly  constricted,  situated  between  the  crown  and 
the  root,  covered  bj  the  edge  of  the  gam.  Thin  sections  of  the  teeth  show  that  they 
are  composed  of  several  distinct  structures. 

Enamel  of  the  Teeth, — The  crown  is  covered  by  the  enamel,  which  is  by  far  the 
hardest  structure  in  the  economy.  This  is  white  and  glistening  and  is  thickest  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tooth,  especially  over  the  surfaces  which,  from  being  opposed  to 
each  odier  on  either  jaw,  are  most  exposed  to  wear.  It  here  exists  in  several  concentric 
layers.  The  incrustation  of  enamel  becomes  gradually  thinner  toward  the  neck,  where 
it  ceases.  Microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  enam^  is  made  up  of  pentagonal  or 
hexagonal  rods,  one  end  resting  upon  the  subjacent  structure,  and  the  other,  when  there 
exists  but  a  single  layer  of  enamel,  terminating  just  beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  teeth. 
The  hardness  of  the  enamel  varies  in  different  persons.  In  some  it  is  so  soft  that  in  mid- 
dle life  it  becomes  worn  away  from  the  opposing  surfaces,  and  occasionally  the  teeth  are 
worn  down  almost  to  the  gums ;  while  in  others  the  enamel  remains  over  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  even  in  old  age. 

The  exposed  surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  still  farther  protected  by  a  membrane,  from 
frlnr  ^  ^jiflj  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  closely  adherent  to  the  enamel,  called  the  cuticle 
of  the  enamel.  This  delicate  membrane  may  be  demonstrated  in  thin  sections  of  young 
teeth  by  the  addition,  under  the  microscope,  of  weak  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  at- 
tacks the  enamel,  producing  little  bubbles  of  gas  which  press  out  the  membrane  from 
the  edge  of  the  preparation  and  thus  render  it  apparent.  The  cuticle  presents  a  strong 
resistance  to  reagents. and  is  undoubtedly  very  useful  in  protecting  the  teeth  from  the 
action  of  acids  which  may  find  their  way  into  the  mouth. 

Dentine. — The  largest  portion  of  the  teeth  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  structure  called 
dentine,  or  ivory.  In  many  respects,  particularly  in  its  composition,  this  resembles 
bone ;  but  it  is  much  harder,  and  does  not  possess  the  lacunie  and  canaliculi  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  true  osseous  structure.  The  dentine  bounds  and  encloses  the  cen- 
tral cavity  of  the  tooth,  extending  in  the  crown  to  the  enamel  and  in  the  root,  to  the 
cement.  It  is  formed  of  a  homogeneous  fundamental  substance,  which  is  penetrated 
by  an  immense  number  of  canals  radiating  from  the  pulp-cavity  toward  the  exterior. 
These  are  called  the  dentinal  tubules  or  canals.  They  are  from  ys^^js  to  tt^vt  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter,  with  walls  of  a  thickness  a  little  less  than  their  caliber.  Their  course 
is  slightly  wavy  or  spiral.  Commencing  at  the  pulp-cavity,  into  which  these  canals  open 
by  innumerable  little  orifices,  they  are  found  to  branch  and  occasionally  anastomose, 
their  communications  and  branches  becoming  more  numerous  as  they  approach  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  tooth.  The  canals  of  largest  diameter  are  found  next  the  pulp-cav- 
ity, and  they  become  smaller  as  they  branch.  The  structure  which  forms  the  walls  of 
these  tubules  is  somewhat  denser  than  the  intermediate  portion,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  inter-tubular  substance  of  the  dentine ;  but,  in  some  portions  of  the  tooth,  the 
tabules  are  so  numerous  that  their  walls  touch  each  other,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
inter-tubular  substance.  Near  their  origin  and  near  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the 
dentinal  tubules,  are  sometimes  found  solid  globular  masses  of  dentine,  called  dentine- 
globules,  which  irregularly  bound  triangular  or  stellate  cavities  of  very  variable  size. 
These  cavities  have  been  considered  as  lacunsB,  like  the  lacuna)  of  true  bone ;  but  this 
view  is  not  held  by  the  best  and  most  recent  observers.  Sometimes  these  cavities  are 
very  numerous  and  form  regular  zones  near  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  tubules. 
The  dentine  is  sometimes  marked  by  concentric  lines,  indicating  a  lamellated  arrange- 
ment. In  the  natural  condition,  the  dentinal  tubules  are  filled  with  a  clear  liquid,  which 
penetrates  from  the  vascular  structures  in  the  pulp-cavity. 

Cement. — ^Covering  the  dentine  of  the  root,  is  a  thin  layer  of  true  bony  structure, 
ealled  the  cement,  or  crusta  petrosa.  This  is  thickest  at  the  summit  and  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  root,  where  it  is  sometimes  lamellated,  and  it  becomes  thinner  near  the  neck. 
It  finally  becomes  continuous  with  the  enamel  of  the  crown,  so  that  the  dentine  is  every- 
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where  oompletelj  oovered.  The  cement  oontaine  tnie  bone-lacann  and  canalicnli,  mil,  in 
Tery  old  teeth,  a  few  Haversian  canala,  except  near  the  neck,  where  the  layer  is  vetj  thin. 
It  is  oloselj  adherent  to  the  dentine  and  to  the  periosteum  lining  the  alveolar  cavitiea. 

Pu^'Cantj/. — In  the  interior  of  each  tooth,  extending  from  the  apex  of  the  root  or 
roots  into  the  crown,  is  the  pnlp-cavity,  which  contains  a  collection  of  minute  blood- 
reasels  and  nervons  filaments,  held  together  b;  longitudinal  fihres  of  while  fibrous  tie- 
soe.  This  ia  the  onlj  portion  of  the  tooth  endowed  with  sensibilitj.  Its  blood-vesseU 
and  nerves  penetrate  by  a  little  orifice  at  the  extremity  of  the  ruoL 

The  dentine  and  enamel  of  the  teeth  most  l>e  regarded  ae  perfected  etroctnres;  for, 
when  the  second  or  permanent  teeth  are  lost,  thej  are  never  reproduoed,  and  when  theM 
parts  are  invaded  bj  wear  or  by  decay,  they  are  incapable  of  regeaei-ation.  The  integrity 
of  the  pnlp,  even,  is  not  necessary  to  the 
fltabtlity  of  the  t«eth;  for  examples  are 
numerons  in  which  the  pnlp  loses  its 
vitality  from  varione  csoses,  (wd  yet  the 
tooth  remuns  and  is  as  serviceable  as 
ever,  being  only  discolored  by  the  deccHn- 
position  of  the  structures  in  the  pulp- 
cavity,  which  can  neither  escape  nor 
become  absorbed. 

The  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  teeth 
in  the  human  subject  shows  how  wdl 
calculated  they  are  to  perform  their  va- 
ried functions,  and  how  admirably  tbej 
are  adapted  to  a  diet  composed  of  artidea 
derived  from  both  the  animal  and  the 
a  vegetable  kiDgdum.  The  thirty-two  per- 
manent teeth  are  divided  as  foUowe : 

1.  Eight  incisors,  four  in  each  jaw, 
called  the  central  and  lateral  incisora. 

2.  Four  cenineB,  or  cospidati,  two  in 
each  jaw,  jost  back  of  the  incisors.  The 
upper  caninea  are  Homotimes  called  the 
eye-teeth,  and  the  lower  canines,  the 
stomach-teeth. 

8.  Eight  bicnapid — the  small,  or  false 
molars — just  back  of  ihe  canines ;  fonr 
in  each  jaw. 

4.  Twelve  molars,  or  multicuspid, 
aitnated  jnst  back  of  the  bioa^id;  six 
in  each  jaw. 

The  incisors  are  wedge-shaped,  flat- 
tened antero-poBterioriy,  and  beveUed 
at  the  expense  of  the  posterior  face,  ^v- 
ing  them  a  sharp,  rutting  edge,  which  is 
Vio.ti.—Tooaqf  aeeat.miitu.  (VMeya.)  sometimes  perfectly  straight  bnt  is  gen- 

I,nnmet;s,  aeoHne:  icemeni:  4,  pwiMieom  of  tha  lUTto-  erallv  more  or  less  rounded.  The  upper 
moisors  are  generally  larger  and  strong- 
er than  the  lower.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  central  incisors  are  larger  than  the  lateral ; 
while  in  the  lower  jaw  the  lateral  incisors  are  larger  than  the  central.  Each  of  the  incison 
has  bnt  a  single  root.  The  special  function  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  to  divide  Uie  food  as  it 
is  taken  into  the  mouth.  The  permanent  incisors  make  their  appearance  from  the  sev- 
enth to  the  eighth  year. 
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Tbe  canines  are  more  conioat  and  pointed  than  the  incisors  and  have  longer  and 
larger  roots,  espeoiallj  those  in  the  upper  jaw.  Their  roots  are  single.  Thej  are  used 
to  some  extent,  in  connection  with  the  incisors,  in  dividing  the  food ;  bat  thej  have  no 
promineat  function  in  tearing  the  food,  as  in  the  oamivora,  in  which  thej  are  estraor- 
dinaril;  developed.  The  permanent  canines  make  their  appearance  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  twelfth  year. 

The  biouBpid  teeth  are  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  caniaea.  Their  opposed  surfaces 
are  rather  broad  and  are  marked  bj  two  eminences.  The  npper  bionspids  are  aomewhat 
larger  than  the  lower.  The  roots  are  single,  bat  in  the  npper  jaw  they  are  alightly  bifur- 
cated at  their  extremities.  Thej  are  nsed,  with  the  tme  molars,  in  tritnrattng  the  food. 
The  permanent  bicnspids  make  their  appearance  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  year. 

The  molar  teeth,  called  respectively — oonnting  from  before  backward — the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  molars,  are  the  largest  of  all  and  are,  par  txeeUenee,  the  teeth  nsed  in 
mastication.  Their  form  is  that  of  a  onbe,  rounded  laterally  and  provided  with  fonr  or 
five  eminences  on  their  opposed  snr&ces.  The  first  molars  are  the  larf^est.  They  have 
generally  three  roota  in  the  npper  jaw  and  two  in  the  lower,  altbongh  they  sometimes 
have  fonr  or  even  five  roots.  The  second  molars  are  hut  little  smaller  than  the  first 
and  resemble  them  in  nearly  every  particDler.  The  third  molars,  called  freqnentlj  the 
wisdom-teeth,  are  mnch  smaller  than  the  others  and  are  hy  no  means  bo  nsefnl  in  masti- 
catiim.  In  the  npper  jaw  the  root  is  grooved  or  imperfectly  divided  into  three  branches ; 
bat  in  the  lower  jaw  it  generally  has  two  distinct  branches.  The  first  molars  are  the 
first  of  the  permanent  teeth,  making  their  appearance  between  the  sixth  and  the  seventh 
year.  The  second  molars  appear  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  year ;  and  the  third 
molars,  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty-first  year,  and  sometimes  even  mnoh  later. 
In  some  instances  the  third  molars  are  never  developed. 

The  npper  jaw  has  ordinarily  a  somewhat  longer  and  broader  arch  than  the  lower; 
so  that  when  the  month  is  closed  the  teeth  are  not  hronght  into  exact  apposition,  bnt  the 
npper  teeth  overlap  the  lower  teeth  both  in  front  and  laterally.    The  lower  teeth  are  all 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  corresponding  teetii 
in  the  upper  jaw  and  generally  make  their  ap- 
pearance a  httie  earlier. 

Tbe  physiolo^cal  anatomy  of  the  maxillary 
hones  and  of  the  temporo-m axillary  articulation 
nece«sarily  precedes  the  study  of  the  mnseles  of 
mastication  and  the  mechanism  of  their  action. 

The  snperior  maxillary  bones  are  immovably 
artienlated  with  the  other  bones  of  the  head  and 
do  not  nsnally  take  any  active  part  in  mastica- 
tion ;  bnt  their  inferior  borders,  with  the  upper 
teeth  embedded  in  the  alveolar  cavities,  present 

fixed  surfaces  agamst  which  the  food  is  pressed      ,   ^,^y.  ^  tvam-  a.  •yniphy«f«-  *  inqWre 
by  the  action  of  the  mnseles  which  move  the  lower  SHi\™iSr"''"T"T  'd  ■  '"^"°'"^' 

jaw.  nils  of  [he  hcU  >rUi;  ;  B.  anelis:  U,  MUcll- 

The   inferior  maxilla   is  a  single  bone.     Its  p^^"/;  '(Tcom^tSd pr^?S^i?ii'!«^.v*' 

body  is  horizontal,  of  a  horseshoe  whape,  and,  in  deo'uiM]il'°i4' l' °        '—-'■'--■■■'-'  - 

the  alveolar  cavities  in  its  superior  border,  are  muade;  iG.ai>»[u 

embedded  the  lower  teeth.     Below  the  teeth,  '■•""db        ,  ,   cuspm  teem,  in,minim. 

both  externally  and  internally,  are  surfaces  for  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  concerned 
in  the  various  movements  of  Uie  jaw,  and  for  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  ton^e. 

Behind  tbe  body  of  tJie  inferior  maxiUa,  on  either  side,  is  a  vertical  portion  called  the 
ramus.  In  the  adnlt,  tills  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  making  what  is  called 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Superiorly,  the  ramus  terminates  in  two  processes,  separated  hy  a 
deep  groove  called  tbe  sigmoid  noteh.    The  posterior  process  is  the  condyle,  or  condyloid 


mylo-h,dl. 
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process,  the  anatomy  of  whioh  will  be  considered  farther  on  in  treating  of  the  temporo- 
m axillary  articulation.  The  anterior  process,  called  the  coronoid  process,  is  for  the  at> 
tachment  of  the  temporal  muscle,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  external  surface  of  the  ramus,  extending  down  to  the  angle,  is 
for  the  attachment  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  internal  surface  of  the  ramus  gives  at- 
tachment to  several  muscles ;  viz.,  the  external  pterygoid,  attached  to  the  neck  just  be- 
low the  condyle,  the  temporal,  the  attachment  to  the  coronoid  process  being  much 
more  extensive  on  the  internal  than  on  the  external  surface,  and  the  internal  pterygoid, 
which  has  its  attachment  at  the  angle. 

Teniporo-Maxillary  Articulation. — ^The  various  classes  of  mammalia  present  great 
differences  in  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  differences  which  indicate,  to  a  great 
extent,  their  natural  diet.  In  the  carnivora,  the  long  diameter  of  the  condyle  is  trana- 
verse,  and  it  is  so  firmly  embedded  in  the  deep  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  as 
to  admit  of  extended  movements  in  but  one  direction.  In  these  foiimals,  lateral  and 
antero-posterior  sliding  movements  of  the  jaw  are  impossible,  and  there  is  very  little 
mastication  of  the  food.  In  the  rodentia,  the  long  diameter  of  the  condyle  is  antero- 
posterior, the  peculiar  gnawing  movements  in  these  animals  requiring  a  conaderable 
sliding  movement  of  the  lower  jaw  in  this  direction.  In  the  herbivora,  particularly  the 
ruminants,  the  condyle  is  small  and  slightly  concave  instead  of  convex  as  in  most  other 
iinimals.  It  moves  on  a  large  projecting  surface  on  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  entire 
jaw  is  capable  of  remarkably  extensive  lateral  movements. 

In  man,  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  temporal  bone  is  such  as  to  allow, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  of  an  antero-posterior  sliding  movement  and  a  lateral  move- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  movements  of  elevation  and  depression.  The  condy- 
loid process  is  convex,  with  an  ovoid  surface,  the  general  direction  of  its  long  diameter 
t>emg  transverse  and  slightly  oblique  from  without  inward  and  from  before  backward. 
This  process  is  received  into  u  cavity  of  corresponding  shape  in  tlie  temporal  bone,  called 
the  glenoid  fossa,  which  is  bounded,  anteriorly,  by  a  rounded  eminence  (eminentia  articu- 
laris),  the  uses  of  which  will  be  more  fully  described  in  connection  witli  the  movements 
of  the  jaw. 

Between  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  glenoid  fossa,  is  an  oblong,  inter-ar- 
ticular disk  of  fibro-cartilage.  This  disk  is  thicker  at  the  edges  than  in  the  centre.  It  is 
pliable  and  so  situated  that  when  the  lower  jaw  is  projected  forward,  making  the  lower 
teeth  project  beyond  the  upper,  it  is  applied  to  the  convex  surface  of  the  eminentia  ar- 
ticular] s  and  presents  a  concave  surface  for  articulation  with  the  condyle.  One  of  the 
uses  of  this  cartilage  is  to  constantly  present  a  proper  articulating  surface  upon  the  artic- 
ular eminence  and  thus  admit  of  the  antero-posterior  sliding  movement  of  the  lower  jaw. 
It  is  also  important  in  the  lateral  movements  of  the  jaw,  in  which  one  of  the  condyles 
remahis  in  tlie  glenoid  cavity  and  the  other  is  projected,  so  that  the  bone  undergoes  a 
alight  rotation. 

Muscles  of  Mastieation. — To  the  lower  jaw  are  attached  certain  muscles,  by  which  it  is 
depressed,  and  others  by  which  it  is  elevated,  projected  forward  and  drawn  backward, 
and  moved  from  side  to  side.  The  following  are  the  principal  muscles  concerned  in  the 
production  of  these  varied  movements : 

Muscles  of  Masticatio7i. 

Muscles  tehieh  depress  the  lower  jaw. 
Muscle.  AttaehmenU. 

Digastric. Mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone — Lower 

border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  near  the  sym- 
physis, with  its  central  tendon  held  to  the  side 
of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
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Mylo-hyoid Body  of  the  byoid  bone — Mylo-hyoid  ridge  on  the 

internal  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

Genio-hyoid Body  of  the  hyoid  bone — Inferior  genial  tubercle 

on  the  inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla  near 
the  symphysis. 

Flatysma  myoides Clavicle,  acromion,  and  fascia — Anterior  half  of 

the  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla  near  the  in- 
ferior border. 

Mtadea  which  deoate  the  lower  jaw  and  move  it  laterally  and  antero-potteriarly. 

Temporal Temporal  fossa — Coronoid  process  of  the  inferior 

maxilla. 

Masseter Malar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  lower  border 

and  internal  surface  of  the  zygomatic  arch — 
Surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

Internal  pterygoid. Pterygoid  fossa— Inner  side  of  the  ramus  and  angle 

of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

External  pterygoid Pterygoid  ridge  of  the  sphenoid,  the  surface  be- 
tween it  and  the  pterygoid  process,  external 
pterygoid  plate,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate 
and  the  superior  maxillary  bone— -Inner  surface 
of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  and  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage. 

Action  of  the  Muscles  which  duress  the  Lower  Jaw. — The  most  important  of  these 
muscles  have  for  their  fixed  point  of  action  the  hyoid  bone,  which,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  fixed  by  the  muscles  which  extend  from  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
The  central  tendon  of  the  digastrio,  as  it  perforates  the  stylo-hyoid,  is  connected  with  the 
hyoid  bone  hy  a  loop  of  fibrous  tissue ;  and,  acting  from  this  bone  as  the  fixed  point,  the 
anterior  belly  must  of  necessity  tend  to  depress  the  jaw.  The  attachments  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid and  the  genio-hyoid  render  their  action  in  depressing  the  jaw  sufficiently  evident, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  the  platysma  myoides,  acting  from  its  attachments  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax. 

It  has  been  a  disputed  question  whether  the  upper  jaw  does  or  does  not  participate 
in  the  act  of  opening  the  mouth.  That  depression  of  the  lower  jaw  is  the  main  action 
in  ordinary  mastication  is  sufficiently  evident ;  but  it  is  possible,  by  fixing  the  lower  jaw, 
to  perform  the  acts  of  mastication — laboriously  and  imperfectly  it  is  true — by  movements 
of  the  upper  jaw.  In  ordinary  mastication,  however,  the  upper  jaw  undergoes  a  slight 
movement  of  elevation  in  opening  the  mouth ;  and  %h\%  becomes  somewhat  exaggerated 
when  the  mouth  is  opened  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Action  of  the  Muscles  which  elevate  the  Lower  Jaw  and  move  it  laterally  and  antero- 
posteriorly, — ^The  temporal,  masseter,  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  simple  act  of  closing  the  jaws.  As  this  is  almost  the  only  movement  of 
mastication  in  many  of  the  carnivora,  in  this  class  of  animals  these  muscles  are  most 
largely  developed.  Their  anatomy  alone  gives  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  their  mode  of 
action ;  and  their  immense  power,  even  in  the  human  subject,  is  explained  by  the  number 
of  their  fibres,  by  the  attachments  of  many  of  these  fibres  to  the  strong  aponeuroses  by 
which  they  are  covered,  and  the  fact  that  the  distance  from  their  origin  to  their  insertion 
is  very  short. 

The  attachments  of  the  internal  and  external  pterygoids  are  such  that,  by  their  alter- 
nate action  on  either  side,  the  jaw  may  be  moved  laterally,  as  their  points  of  origin  are 
ntaated  in  front  of  and  internal  to  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation.  The  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  in  its  lateral  movements,  the  condyles  themselves 
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cannot  be  snfficiently  displaced  from  side  to  side,  but,  with  the  condyle  on  one  side  fixed 
or  moved  slightly  backward,  the  other  may  be  brought  forward  against  the  articular 
eminence,  producing  a  movement  of  rotation.  The  pterygoid  muscles  are  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  herbivora,  in  which  the  lateral  movements  of  mastication  are  so  important. 
The  above  explanation  of  the  lateral  movements  of  the  jaw  presupposes  the  possi- 
bility of  movements  in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  Movements  in  a  forward  direction, 
so  as  to  make  the  lower  teeth  project  beyond  the  upper,  are  effected  by  the  pterygoids, 
the  oblique  fibres  of  the  masseter,  and  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  temporal.  By  the 
combined  action  of  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  temporal,  the  digastric,  mylo-hyoid,  and 
genio-hyoid,  the  jaw  is  brought  back  to  its  position.  By  the  same  action  it  may  also  be 
drawn  back  slightly  from  its  normal  position  while  at  rest. 

Action  of  the  TongtLe,  Lips,  and  Cheeks,  in  Mastication, — Experiments  on  living 
animals  and  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  human 
subject  have  fully  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks  in  mastication. 
The  following  observations  of  Panizza  on  the  efiTects  of  section  of  both  hypoglossal 
nerves  in  dogs  show  the  importance  of  the  tongue,  both  in  mastication  and  deglutition : 
^^  After  the  section  of  the  hypoglossal  the  movements  of  the  tongue  cease  immediately, 
but  the  general  sensibility  of  that  organ  and  the  taste  was  not  less  marked.  Indeed,  if 
milk,  or  bread  moistened  in  the  liquid,  were  presented  to  the  dog,  he  made  ineffectual 
efforts  to  lap  and  to  masticate,  moving  the  head  and  the  lower  jaw ;  the  tongue,  when 
displaced,  remaining  in  the  same  position,  and  even  when  a  bolus  of  meat  or  bread  was 
put  on  its  anterior  surface,  it  was  found  for  a  long  time  afber  in  the  same  place,  which 
proves  that  section  of  the  hypoglossals  destroys  not  only  the  movements  necessary  to 
mastication,  but  also  those  of  deglutition."  We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  verify  most 
of  these  observations  in  a  dog  in  which  both  sublingual  nerves  were  divided.  The  experi- 
ment, however,  was  made  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  tongue  in  deglutition. 

Section  of  the  facial  nerves  is  now  a  common  physiological  experiment.  Opera- 
tions of  this  kind  and  cases  of  facial  palsy,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  human 
subject,  show  that  when  the  cheek  is  paralyzed  the  food  accumulates  between  it  and  the 
teeth,  producing  great  inconvenience.  In  animals,  like  the  herbivora,  which  use  the  lips 
and  tongue  extensively  in  the  prehension  of  food,  division  of  the  facial  and  hypoglossal 
nerves  interferes  materially  with  this  function. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  which,  by  virtue  of  the  complex  arrangement  of  its 
fibres,  is  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  important  movements.  By  the  action  of  what  are 
called  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  organ  is  moved  in  various  directions,  while 
the  intrinsic  muscles  are  capable  at  the  same  time  of  producing  many  changes  in  its  form. 
For  example,  by  the  action  of  those  fibres  of  the  genio-hyo-glossal  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  chin  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  the  whole  organ  is  carried  for- 
ward and  may  be  protruded  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  length 
of  the  muscles  may  act  upon  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue,  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  depress  the  centre  so  as  to  render  it  concave  from  side  to  side ;  or  the  transverse 
fibres  of  the  tongue  may  act  so  as  to  make  it  longer  and  naiTower.  The  tongue  is  drawn 
into  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  on  either  side, 
and  may  be  still  farther  shortened  by  the  contraction  of  the  stylo-glossus  and  the  interior 
fibres  of  the  hyo-glossus.  The  general  action  of  the  hyo-glossus,  on  either  side,  is  to 
draw  down  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  make  it  convex  from  side  to  side.  The  stylo- 
glossus and  the  palato-glossns  draw  the  back  of  the  tongue  upward  and  backward  toward 
the  phamyx,  and  they  are  thus  useful  in  the  first  processes  of  deglutition.  By  the  com- 
bined and  varied  actions  of  these  and  other  muscles,  the  tongue  is  made  to  perform  the 
numerous  movements  which  take  place  in  connection  with  phonation,  suction,  mastica- 
tion, deglutition,  etc. 

The  varied  and  comi)licated  movements  of  the  tongue  during  mastication  are  not 
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eaaily  described.  After  solid  food  is  taken  into  the  month,  the  tongue  prevents  its  escape 
from  between  the  teetb,  and,  bj  its  const&nt  movementB,  rolls  tbe  alimentary  bolus  over 
and  over  and  passes  it  at  times  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  the  food  maj  undergo 
thorough  trituration.  Aside  from  the  funotions  of  the  tongue  as  an  organ  of  taste,  its  sur- 
fsco  is  endowed  with  pecnliar  sensibilit;  as  regards  the  consistence,  size,  and  fonn  of  dif- 
ferent articles ;  and  this  property  is  undoubtedly  important  in  determining  when  mastica- 
tjon  is  compIct«d,  although  the  thoroughness  with  which  mastication  is  accomplished  is 
Tcry  much  influenced  by  habit. 

Tonic  contraction  of  the  orbicnlaris  oris  is  necessary  to  keep  the  flnids  within  the  mouth 
during  repose ;  and  this  muscle  is  sometimes  brought  into  action  when  the  mouth  is  very 
full,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  food  between  the  teeth.  This  latter  function,  however,  is 
mainly  performed  by  the  buccinator ;  the  actjon  of  which  is  to  press  the  food  between 
the  teeth  and  keep  it  in  place  during  mastication,  assisting,  from  time  to  time,  in  turning 
the  alimentary  boloa  so  as  to  subject  new  portions  to  trituration. 

The  process  of  mastication  is  regulated  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  exquisite  sensi- 
bility of  the  teeth  to  the  impressions  of  hard  and  soft  snbstances.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  we  recognize  the  presence  and  the 
consistence  of  the  smallest  snbatance  between  the.  teeth,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  this  tactile  sense  in  mastication.  It  is  in  this  way,  mainly,  that  we  be- 
come aware  that  the  process  of  mastication  is  completed  ;  and  it  is  this  sense  which  ad- 
monishes us  instantly  of  the  presence  of  bodies  too  hard  for  mastication,  which,  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  mouth,  might  seriously  iqjure  the  teeth. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  digestive  processes  which  take  place  in  the  mouth 
is  the  incorporation  of  the  saliva  with  the  food,  or  insalivation.  Not  only  has  the  saliva 
a  mechanical  function,  assisting  to  reduce  the  food  to  the  proper  form  and  consistence  to 
be  easily  swallowed,  but  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of 
the  subsequent  processes  of  digestion 
and  is  concerned  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar. 
That  the  saliva  is  necessary  to  digestion 
is  proven  by  the  grave  effects  upon  the 
general  function  of  nutrition  which  fol- 
low its  loss  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity. This  occasionally  occurs  from  the 
habit  of  excessive  spitting  or  ss  the  re- 
salt  of  salivary  fistula.  It  becomes  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  study  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  saliva, 
the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived, 
and  its  mechanical  and  chemical  func- 
tions in  digestion.  _. 


The  fluid  which  is  mixed  with  the  ^ 

food  in  mastication,  which  moistens  the  "^         '    -■  ■' 
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a  considerable  number  and  variety  of 

gknds.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual, 
which  are  usually  called  the  salivary  glands.     In  addition,  we  have  the  labial  and  buccal 
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glands,  the  follicular  glands  of  the  tongae  and  general  mncous  surface,  and  certain 
glandular  structures  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  The  liquid  which  be- 
comes more  or  less  incorporated  with  the  food  before  it  descends  to  the  stomach,  and 
which  must  be  considered  as  the  digestive  fluid  of  the  mouth,  is  known  as  the  mixed 
saliva ;  but  the  study  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  this  fluid  as  a  whole  should  be 
prefaced  by  a  consideration  of  the  different  secretions  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  salivary  glands  belong  to  the  variety  of  glands  called  racemose.  They  closely 
resemble  the  other  glands  belonging  to  this  class,  and  their  structure  will  be  considered 
more  particularly  under  the  head  of  secretion.  t 

Parotid  Saliva. — The  parotid  is  the  largest  of  the  three  salivary  glands.  It  is  sit- 
uated below  and  in  front  of  the  ear  and  opens  by  the  duct  of  Steno  into  the  month,  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  cheek.  The  papilla  which  marks  the  orifice  of  the  duct  is 
situated  opposite  the  second  large  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Numerous  opportunities  have  presented  themselves,  in  cases  of  salivary  fistula,  for  the 
study  of  the  properties  of  the  pure  parotid  saliva  in  the  human  subject ;  and  the  situation 
of  the  duct  of  Steno,  in  the  herbivora  especially,  is  such  that  this  fluid  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  operations  on  the  inferior  animals.  Prof.  J.  0.  Dalton  has  obtained  the  pure 
parotid  saliva  from  the-  human  subject  by  simply  introducing  a  silver  tube,  of  from  ^^^ 
to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  the  duct  by  its  opening  into  the  mouth. 

The  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  parotid  saliva  observed  by 
Dalton  are  given  in  his  own  words,  in  a  communication  kindly  made  in  answer  to  certain 
inquiries : 

"  On  the  28th  of  July,  1868,  I  obtained,  from  a  strong,  healthy  man,  about  two 
drachms  of  the  mixed  saliva  of  the  mouth,  by  causing  him  to  hold  in  his  mouth  for  a 
short  time  a  clean  glass  stopper,  and  collecting  the  secretion  as  it  was  discharged. 

*'  One  hour  afterward  I  obtained,  from  the  same  man,  four  drachms  of  pure  parotid 
saliva,  by  introducing  a  long  silver  canula  into  the  natural  orifice  of  Steno^s  duct,  on  the 
left  side,  and  collecting  the  saliva  as  it  flowed  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  canula. 

"  The  two  kinds  of  saliva  compared  as  follows : 

"  Both  were  distinctly  alkaline  in  reaction ;  the  parotid  saliva  rather  the  more  so. 

*^  The  parotid  saliva  was  rather  clear  and  watery  in  appearance ;  the  saliva  of  the  mouth 
was  quite  opaline,  with  admixture  of  buccal  epithelium,  but  became  clear  on  filtration. 

**  The  parotid  saliva  was  rendered  turbid  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  as  well  as  sulphate  of  soda  in  excess ;  but  not  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  nor  by 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  with  acetic  acid. 

"  The  saliva  of  the  mouth,  filtered  clear,  became  turbid  by  heat  and  by  nitric  acid, 
but  showed  no  precipitate  by  either  sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  excess. 
There  was  also  a  slight  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  pure  acetic  acid,  which  did  not  take 
place  in  the  parotid  saliva. 

"  The  parotid  Saliva  showed  no  traces  of  sulpho-cyanogen  on  the  addition  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  but  they  were  distinc.'y  marked  in  the  buccal  saliva. 

*^  On  mixing  the  two  kinds  of  saliva  wl^h  boiled  starch,  and  keeping  the  mixture  at 
the  temperature  of  100^  Fahr.,  sugar  was  present  in  both  specimens  at  the  end  of  ^ve 
minutes.    There  was  no  marked  difference  between  them  in  this  respect. 

'^  While  making  some  similar  experiments  to  the  above  on  a  previous  patient,  in  April, 
1868,  I  found  that  with  the  canula  introduced  into  Steno's  duct,  not  only  was  the  dis- 
charge of  parotid  saliva  increased  by  the  mastication  of  food,  but  that  it  ran  from  the 
canula  very  much  faster  than  in  a  state  of  rest,  whenever  the  patient  smiled,  spoke,  or 
moved  his  lips  or  cheeks  in  any  way.'' 

The  organic  matter  of  the  parotid  saliva  is  coagulable  by  heat  (212°  Fahr.),  alcohol, 
and  the  strong  mineral  acids.  Dalton  found,  in  the  human  saliva,  that  it  was  also  coagu- 
lated by  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  but  Bernard  states  that,  in  the  parotid  saliva  of 
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the  hone,  the  OTganio  matter  passed  through  a  miztore  of  sulphate  of  soda  but  was 
coagulated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Almost  all  physiologists  agree  that  this  organic 
matter  is  not  identical  in  its  properties  with  albumen  or  with  the  peculiar  principle 
described  by  Miahle  in  the  mixed  saliva,  under  the  name  of  animal  diastase. 

A  compound  of  snlpho-cyanogen  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  constant 
constituent  of  the  parotid  saliva.  This  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  tests  in  the 
fresh  saliva  taken  from  the  duct  of  Steno,  but  in  the  clear,  filtered  fluid  which  passes 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  organic  matter,  there  is  always  a  distinct  red  color  on  the 
addition  of  the  persulphate  of  iron.  As  this  reaction  is  more  marked  in  the  mixed  saliva, 
the  methods  by  which  the  presence  of  a  sulpho-cyanide  is  to  be  demonstrated  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  that  fluid. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  parotid  secretion  is  more  abundant  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  salivary  glands.  The  entire  quantity  in  the  twenty-four  hours  has  not  been 
directly  estimated ;  but  Prof.  Dalton  found  that,  daring  mastication,  the  quantity  secreted 
in  twenty  minutes  on  one  side  was  127*5  grains,  and  on  the  other  side,  374-4  grains. 

A  cnrions  fact  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  mastication  upon  the  flow  from  the 
parotids  was  observed  by  Colin  in  the  horse,  ass,  and  ox.  He  found  that,  when  mastica- 
tion was  performed  on  one  side  of  the  mouth,  the  flow  fi:x>m  the  gland  on  that  side  was 
greatly  increased,  exceeding  by  several  times  the  quantity  produced  upon  the  opposite 
side.    This  fact  was  confirmed  by  Dalton,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  human  subject. 

The  flow  of  saliva  from  the  parotid  takes  place  with  greatly-increased  activity  during 
the  process  of  mastication.  The  orifice  of  the  parotid  duct  is  so  situated  that  the  fluid  is 
poured  directly  upon  the  mass  of  food  as  it  is  undergoing  trituration  by  the  teeth ;  and, 
as  the  secretion  is  more  abundant  on  the  side  on  which  mastication  is  going  on,  and  the 
consistence  of  the  fluid  is  such  as  to  enable  it  to  mix  readily  with  the  food,  the  function 
of  this  gland  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  connected  with  mastication.  This  is  undoubt- 
edl7  the  fact;  although  its  flow  is  not  absolutely  confined  to  the  period  of  mastication, 
bat  continues,  in  small  quantity,  during  the  intervals.  Its  quantity  is  regulated  some- 
what by  the  character  of  the  food,  being  much  greater  when  the  articles  taken  into  the 
mouth  are  dry  than  when  they  contain  considerable  moisture.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  diflerent  animals  as  regards  the  stimulation  of  the  salivary  glands  by  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth.  In  the  human  subject,  the  stimulus  produced  by  sapid  sub- 
stances will  sometimes  induce  a  great  increase  in  the  flow  of  the  parotid  saliva.  Mits- 
cherlich  and  Eberle  observed  this  in  persons  suffering  from  salivary  fistula  and  noted, 
farthermore,  that  the  mere  sight  or  odor  of  food  produced  the  same  effect. 

The  snpposition,  which  has  been  entertained  by  some  authors,  that  the  fiow  from  the 
parotid  is  dependent  upon  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  condyle  of 
the  lower  jaw  during  mastication  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  now  well  established 
that  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  in  the  production  of  a  secretion  is  a  great  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the  gland,  and  that  the  vascular  supply  is  regulated 
through  the  nervous  system.  The  fact  that  an  alternation  in  the  parotid  secretion  accom- 
panies an  alternation  in  the  act  of  mastication  is  a^  j  an  argument  against  this  mechanical 
theory ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  4uring  mastication  there  exists  a  difference  in 
the  pressure  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  condyles  on  the  two  sides,  corresponding  with  the 
differences  which  have  been  noted  in  the  secretion  from  the  glands  on  either  side.  In 
the  horse  and  in  the  dog,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  secretion  of  the  parotids  is  com- 
pletely arrested  during  the  deglutition  of  liquids,  while  the  flow  from  the  other  salivary 
gUinds  is  not  affected. 

To  snm  np  the  functions  of  the  parotid  saliva — aside  from  any  chemical  action  which 
it  may  have  upon  the  food,  which  will  be  fiiUy  considered  in  connection  with  the  mixed 
saliva — it  evidently  has  an  important  mechanical  office.  It  is  discharged  in  large  quan- 
tity during  the  entire  process  of  mastication  and  is  poured  into  the  mouth  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  become  of  necessity  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  food.     Its  function 
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is  chiefly,  although  not  exclnsiyely,  connected  with  mastication  and  indirectly/ with  deglu- 
tition ;  for  it  is  only  by  becoming  incorporated  with  this  saliva,  that  the  deglutition  of 
dry,  pulverulent  snbstances  is  rendered  possible.  Facts  in  comparative  physiology,  show- 
ing a  great  development  of  the  parotids  in  animals  that  masticate  very  thoroughly,  par- 
ticularly the  ruminants,  a  slight  development  in  those  that  masticate  but  slightly,  and  the 
absence  of  these  glands  in  animals  that  do  not  masticate  at  all,  are  additional  arguments 
in  favor  of  these  views. 

Sttbmaxillary  Saliva, — In  the  human  subject,  the  submaxillary  is  the  second  of  the 
salivary  glands  in  point  of  size.  Its  minute  structure  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  parotid. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  situated  below  the  inferior  maxillary  bone.  It  is  in  the  anterior 
part  of  what  is  known  as  the  submaxillary  triangle  of  the  neck.  Its  excretory  duct,  called 
sometimes  the  duct  of  "Wharton,  is  about  two  inches  in  length  and  passes  from  the 
gland,  beneath  the  tongue,  to  open  by  a  small  papilla  by  the  side  of  the  frenum.  This 
gland  is  relatively  very  small  in  the  herbivora  but  is  largely  developed  in  the  carnivora, 
in  the  latter  being  larger  than  the  parotid. 

The  pure  submaxillary  saliva  presents  many  important  points  of  difference  from  the 
secretion  of  the  parotid.  It  was  first  studied  as  a  distinct  fluid  by  Bernard.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  exposing  the  duct  and  introducing  a  fine  silver  tube,  when,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  sapid  substance  into  the  mouth,  the  secretion  will  flow  in  large,  pearly  drops. 
Bernard  found  this  variety  of  saliva  much  more  viscid  than  the  parotid  secretion.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  and,  on  cooling,  frequently  becomes  of  a  gelatinous  consistence.  Its 
organic  matter  is  not  coagnlable  by  heat.  In  the  dog,  it  is  rather  more  strongly  alkaline 
than  the  parotid  saliva.  According  to  Bernard,  it  does  not  contain  the  sulpho-cyanide 
of  potassium. 

The  submaxillary  gland  pours  out  its  secretion  in  greatest  abundance  when  sapid  snb- 
st-ances  are  introduced  into  the  mouth.  In  the  solipeds  and  ruminants,  Colin  has  ob- 
served that  the  quantity  of  submaxillary  saliva  secreted  is  much  increased  during  eating; 
but,  unlike  the  parotids,  the  secretion  does  not  alternate  on  the  two  sides  with  the  alter- 
nation in  mastication.  He  has  found,  in  all  the  domestic  animals,  that  the  flow  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  degree  of  sapidity  of  the  food.  Although  sapid  articles  induce  an 
abundant  secretion  from  the  submaxillary  glands,  they  also  produce  an  increase  in  the 
secretions  from  the  parotids  and  sublinguals ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  movements  of 
mastication  increase  somewhat  the  flow  from  the  submaxillaries,  and  these  glands  secrete 
a  certain  amount  of  fluid  during  the  intervals  of  digestion.  The  viscid  consistence  of  the 
submaxillary  saliva  renders  it-  less  capable  of  penetrating  the  alimentary  ma&s  during 
mastication  than  the  parotid  secretion,  so  that  it  remains  chiefly  near  the  surface  of  the 
alimentary  mass. 

Sublingual  Salwa, — The  sublinguals,  the  smallest  of  the  salivary  glands,  are  situated 
beneath  the  tongue,. on  either  side  of  the  frenum.  In  minute  structure  they  resemble  the 
parotid  and  the  submaxillary  glands.  Each  gland  has  a  number  of  excretory  ducts,  from 
eight  to  twenty,  which  open  into  the  mouth  by  the  side  of  the  frennm ;  and  one  of  the 
ducts,  larger  than  the  others,  joins  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  near  its  termina- 
tion in  the  month. 

The  secretion  of  the  sublingual  glands  is  more  viscid  even  than  the  submaxillary  sali- 
va, but  it  diflTers  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  gelatinize  on  cooling.  It  is  so  glutinous  that 
it  adheres  strongly  to  any  vessel  and  flows  with  difficulty  from  a  tube  introduced  into 
the  duct.  Like  the  secretion  from  the  other  salivary  glands,  its  reaction  is  distinctly  al- 
kaline. Its  organic  matter  is  not  coagnlable  by  heat,  acids,  or  the  metallic  salts.  Ac- 
cording to  Bernard,  after  desiccation  it  is  redissolved  by  water  and  its  viscid  properties 
are  then  restored. 

In  accordance  with  the  view  entertained  by  Bernard  concerning  the  function  of  this 
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varietj  of  ealira  and  its  special  connection  with  deglutition,  it  is  supposed  to  be  secreted 
immediately  before  and  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  experiments  which  are  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  this  view  are  mostly  those  in  which  a  tube  was  fixed  in  each  of  the 
three  salivary  ducts  in  a  dog,  when  the  animal  was  caused  to  make  movements  of  the 
jaw,  movements  of  deglutition,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gustatory  nerves  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  introduction  of  vinegar  into  the  mouth.  In  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  it 
was  observed  that  fluid  was  secreted  by  all  the  glands,  but  in  unequal  proportions;  "the 
submaxillary  saliva  flowed  very  abundantly,  the  parotid  saliva  much  less,  and  the  sublin- 
gual saliva  flowed  very  feebly.''  Although  the  animal  made  movements  of  mastication, 
experienced  a  gustatory  impression,  and  made  movements  of  deglutition,  it  is  by  no  means 
evident  from  this  observation,  or  from  others  reported  by  Bernard,  that  the  flow  of  the 
sublingual  saliva  had  any  special  connection  with  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  observa- 
tions of  Colin  on  this  subject  show  that,  in  the  domestic  ruminants,  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  the  sublingual  saliva  during  the  time  occupied  in  eating. 

It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  the  sublingual  glands  may  be  excited 
to  secretion  by  impressions  made  by  sapid  substances  upon  the  nerves  of  taste,  although 
the  flow  is  always  less  than  from  the  submaxillary  glands.  The  great  viscidity  o^  the 
soblingnal  saliva  renders  it  less  easily  mixed  with  the  alimentary  bolus  than  the  secre- 
tions from  the  parotid  or  the  submaxillary  glands. 

Fluids  from  the  Smaller  Glands  of  the  Mouthy  Tongue,  and  Pharynx, — Beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  are  small,  rounded,  glandular  bodies, 
opening  by  numerous  ducts  into  the  buccal  cavity,  called  the  labial  glands ;  and,  in  the 
sabmncons  tissue  of  the  cheeks,  are  similar  bodies,  called  the  buccal  glands.  The  latter 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  labial  glands.  Two  or  three  of  the  buccal  glands  are  of 
considerable  size  and  have  ducts  opening  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth.  These  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  the  molar  glands.  There  are  also  a  few  small  glands  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  hard  palate ;  but  the  glands  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  soft  palate  are  larger  and  more  numerous  and  here  form  a  continuous 
layer.  The  glands  of  the  tongue  Qingual  glands)  are  situated  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, mainly  on  the  posterior  third  of  the  dorsum ;  but  a  few  are  found  at  the  edges 
and  the  tip.  All  of  these  are  small,  racemose  glands,  similar  in  structure  to  those  which 
have  been  called  the  true  salivary  glands.  In  addition  to  these  structures,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue  is  provided  with  a  number  of  simple  and  compound  follicular 
glands,  which  extend  over  its  entire  surface  but  are  most  abundant  at  the  posterior  por- 
tion, behind  the  circumvallate  papillee. 

In  the  pharynx  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  buccal  cavity,  are  found  the  pharyn- 
geal glandt  and  the  tonsils.  In  the  phaiTUx,  particularly  the  upper  portion,  racemose 
glands,  like  those  found  in  the  mouth,  exist  in  large  numbers.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
provided,  also,  with  numerous  simple  and  compound  mucous  follicles.  The  tonsils,  situ- 
ated on  either  side  of  the  fauces  between  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate,  consist  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  compound  follicular  glands,  held  together  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  number  of 
glands  entering  into  the  composition  of  each  tonsil  is  from  ten  to  twenty. 

The  secretion  from  the  glands  and  follicles  above  enumerated  cannot  be  obtained,  ifi 
the  human  subject,  unmixed  with  the  fluids  from  the  true  salivary  glands.  It  has  been 
obtained,  however,  in  small  quantity,  from  the  inferior  animals,  after  ligature  of  all  the 
salivary  ducts.  This  secretion  is  simply  a  grayish,  viscid  mucus,  containing  a  number  of 
leucocytes  and  desquamated  epithelial  scales.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  turbid  and  opa- 
line character  to  the  mixed  saliva,  as  the  secretions  of  the  various  salivary  glands  are  all 
perfectly  transparent.  The  fluid  from  these  glands  in  the  mouth  is  mixed  with  the  sali- 
vary secretions ;  and  that  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  the  tonsils,  and  the 
pharyngeal  glands  passes  down  to  the  stomach  with  the  alimentary  bolus.  This  secretion, 
oonsequenily,  forms  a  constant  and  essential  part  of  the  mixed  saliva. 

U 
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Tine;  aitbongh,  under  oertun  abnormal  oooditions  of  ttke  system,  it  has  oocaeioDallj  been 
observed  to  be  neutral,  and  sometimes,  thoagh  rarely,  acid.  We  have  occasionally  ob- 
irred  a  distinctly  acid  taste  in  the  Boliva  after  very  severe,  prolonged,  and  ezbausting 
iDscnlor  eiertioD.  The  saliva  becomea  alightiy  opalescent  by  boiling  or  on  the  addition 
'  tbe  strong  acids.  The  addition  of  absulnte  alcohol  prodnc«a  an  abundant  whitish, 
xcnient  precipitate.  Almost  invariably  the  mised  saliva  presents  a  more  or  less  intense 
lood-red  tint  on  the  addition  of  a  per-salt  of  iron,  which  is  dne  to  the  presence  of  a 
ilpho^yanide  either  of  potassium  or  sodinm. 

A  number  of  analyses  of  the  human  mixed  saliva  have  been  made  by  different  chem- 
ts,  presenting,  however,  few  differences,  except  in  the  relative  proportions  of  water 
id  solid  ingredients,  which  are  probably  qnite  variable.  One  of  the  most  reliable  of 
lese  analyses  is  tbe  following,  by  Bidder  and  Sohmidt : 

Composition  of  Human  Saliva.    . 

Water 99916 

KpitheUam 162 

8olnble  organic  matter 1'34 

Solpho  cyanide  of  potassium 0-Oti 

Phosphates  of  sods,  lime,  and  magnesia 0'9S 

Cblonde  of  potassium   }  (j.g^ 

Chloride  of  sodium        f 

1,000-00 

The  organic  principle  of  the  mixed  saliva,  called  by  Berzelios  ptyaline,  is  not  affected 
by  heat  or  the  acids,  but,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  absolute  alcohol,  is  coagulated 
in  the  form  of  whitish  flakes,  which  may  be  readily  separat«d  by  filtratjon.  This  sub- 
stance has  been  closely  atndied  by  UiaJhe  and  is  described  by  him  under  the  name  of 
animal  diastase.  This  author  regards  it  as  the  active  principle  of  the  saliva.  It  ia  ob- 
'^    (aiaed  from  the  human  aaliva  by  the  following  mmple  process: 

Tbe  flnid  from  the  month  is  firat  filtered,  then  treated  with  five  or  uz  times  its  weight 
of  absolnte  alcohol,  by  which  a  white  or  grayiah-white  precipitate  is  formed.  This  sub- 
'**  itanoe  ia  collected  on  a  filter  and  is  dried  in  thin  layers  on  a  plate  of  glass  in  a  current 
r'-  of  air  at  from  100°  to  120°  Fahr.  It  may  then  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  a  well-stop- 
!^  ~  fared  bottle.  The  principle  thus  prepared  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  when  it  is  insipid, 
' '  wntral,  and  becomes  readily  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  a  snhatance  resembling  butyric 
;.'-  wid.  It  basno  infinence  npon  the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles,  hut,  when  brought 
■  ■'  ■  contact  with  raw  or  hydrated  starch,  readily  transforms  it,  first  into  dextrine,  and 
,v  '  ^rwaid  into  glucose.  According  to  Hialhe,  the  energy  of  this  action  is  such  that  one 
'  .-r'  «tt  is  suSoieut  to  effect  the  transformation  of  more  than  two  thousand  parts  of  starch. 
,  •;'  The  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassinm  in  the  mixed  saliva 
in  be  demonstrated  by  the  addition  of  a  per-salt,  especially  the  perchloride  of  iron. 
'..'  bat  this  is  a  constant  and  normal  ingredient  of  the  human  saliva  cannot  he  doubted. 
' '' .  '  '•  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  apply  this  test  to  the  saliva  of  different  persons,  and 
.'    ^-ttresolts  have  been  invariably  the  same. 

; '     ;'    It  has  been  a  qnestion  whether  the  red  color  produced  by  the  perchloride  of  iron  be 

.>'.,,  ally  due  to  tbe  presence  of  a  sulpho-cyanide  in  the  saliva ;  or,  if  it  exist  at  all,  whether 

...-'^    fisalt  be  a  normal  constituent  or  be  developed  accidentally  as  a  pathological  condi- 

■^    tk,  or  produced,  as  has  been  snggeated,  by  the  action  of  reagents.    The  elaborate  in- 

'  itigatioQS  of  Longet  seem  to  have  settled  these  questions  conclusively.    He  obtained 

*\  irly  three  quarts  of  human  saliva,  which  he  collected  in  half  an  hour  from  forty  sol- 

:'''  .ffs,  fastjn^,  who,  after  having  rinsed  and  cleaned  the  month,  excited  the  secretion  by 

,  nrmg  pieces  of  India-rubber.    The  fiuid  was  then  concentrated  so  that  all  the  sulpho- 

'~ .«.''  .mide  was  brought  into  a  few  drops,  which  showed,  in  on  intense  degree,  the  peculiar 
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Mixed  Saliva. — Although  the  study  of  the  distinct  secretions  discharged  into  the 
mouth  possesses  considerable  physiological  interest  and  importance,  it  is  only  the  fluid 
resulting  from  a  union  of  them  all,  which  can  properly  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  general  process  of  insalivation.  In  man  it  is  necessary  that  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
should  be  continually  moistened,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  phonation.  A  little  reflection  will  make  it  apparent  that  the  flow,  from  some  of 
the  glands  at  least,  is  constant,  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  saliTE 
is  swallowed.  This  is  even  more  marked  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  rumi- 
nants. The  discharge  of  fluid  into  the  mouth,  though  diminished,  is  not  arrested  during 
sleep.  In  the  review  of  the  different  kinds  of  saliva,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  flow  from 
none  of  the  glands  is  absolutely  intermittent ;  unless  it  be  so  occasionally  from  the  pa- 
rotid, the  secreting  function  of  which  is  most  powerfully  influenced  by  the  act  of  masti- 
cation and  the  impression  of  sapid  substances. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  food,  the  quantity  of  saliva  is  enormously  increased ;  and 
we  have  already  noted  the  influence  of  the  sight,  odor,  and  occasionally  even  the  thought 
of  agreeable  articles.  Many  persons  present  a  marked  increase  in  the  flow  of  saliva  at 
the  sight  of  a  lemon ;  and  we  are  all  familiar,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  impressions 
which  bring  "  water  into  the  mouth."  The  experiments  of  Frerichs  on  dogs  with  gas- 
tric flstulsB,  and  the  observations  of  Gardner  on  a  patient  with  a  wound  in  the  oBsopha- 
gus,  have  demonstrated  that  the  flow  of  saliva  may  be  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  food 
introduced  directly  into  the  stomach  without  passing  through  the  mouth. 

Quantity  of  Saliva. — ^It  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  in  the  human  subject,  the  entire 
quantity  of  saliva  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  great  variations  in  this  regard 
undoubtedly  exist  in  different  persons,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 
An  approximate  estimate  may  be  arrived  at  by  noting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average 
quantity  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  and  adding  to  it  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed by  the  various  articles  of  food.  Some  of  the  earlier  physiologists  investigated 
this  subject  witii  much  patience.  B^rard  quotes  the  experiments  of  Siebold,  who  col- 
lected the  saliva  by  holding  the  mouth  open  with  the  head  inclined,  receiving  the 
fluid  in  a  vessel  as  fast  as  it  was  secreted.  An  estimate  of  this  kind  can  only  be  ap- 
proximative, and  those  made  by  Dalton  are  apparently  the  most  satisfactory.  This  ob- 
server found  that  he  was  able  to  collect  from  the  mouth,  without  any  artificial  stimulus, 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  grains  of  saliva  per  hour ;  and  he  also  found  that  wheaten 
bread  gained  in  mastication  fifty-flve  per  cent.,  and  lean  meat,  forty-eight  per  cent,  in 
weight.  Assuming  the  daily  allowance  of  bread  to  be  nineteen  ounces  and  the  allow- 
ance of  meat  to  be  sixteen  ounces,  and  estimating  the  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  during 
twenty-two  hours  of  interval,  the  entire  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  would  amount  to 
20,164  grains,  or  a  little  less  than  three  pounds  avoirdupois,  of  which  rather  more  than 
one-half  is  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  eating. 

Remembering  that  the  quantity  of  saliva  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions, this  estimate  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  saliva  ordinarily  secreted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  with  reference 
to  this  and  the  other  digestive  secretions,  that  this  immense  quantity  of  fluid  is  at  no 
one  time  removed  from  the  blood,  but  is  reabsorbed  nearly  as  fast  as  secreted,  and  that, 
normally,  none  of  it  is  discharged  from  the  organism. 

General  Properties  and  Composition  of  Saliva. — The  mixed  fluid  taken  from  the 
mouth  is  colorless,  somewhat  opdine,  frothy,  and  slightly  viscid.  It  generally  has  a  faint 
and  somewhat  disagreeable  odor  very  soon  after  it  is  discharged.  If  it  be  allowed  to 
stand,  it  deposits  a  whitish  sediment,  composed  mainly  of  desquamated  epithelial  scales, 
with  a  few  leucocytes,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  tolerably  clear.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  variable,  ranging  from  1004  to  1006  or  1008.    Its  reaction  is  almost  constantly  alka- 
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Fine ;  although,  under  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  system,  it  has  occasionally  been 
observed  to  be  neutral,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  acid.  We  have  occasionally  ob- 
eerved  a  distinctly  acid  taste  in  the  saliva  after  very  severe,  prolonged,  and  exhausting 
moscular  exertion.  The  saliva  becomes  slightly  opalescent  by  boiling  or  on  the  addition 
of  the  strong  acids.  The  addition  of  absolute  alcohol  produces  an  abundant  whitish, 
fiocculent  precipitate.  Almost  invariably  the  mixed  saliva  presents  a  more  or  less  intense 
blood -red  tint  on  the  addition  of  a  per-salt  of  iron,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
sulpho-cyanide  either  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

A  number  of  analyses  of  the  human  mixed  saliva  have  been  made  by  different  chem- 
ists, presenting,  however,  few  differences,  except  in  the  relative  proportions  of  water 
and  solid  ingredients,  which  are  probably  quite  variable.  One  of  the  most  reliable  of 
these  analyses  is  the  following,  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt : 

Composition  of  Human  ScUiva.    . 

Water 99616 

Epitheliam 1-62 

Soluble  organic  matter 1*34 

Salpho  cyaDide  of  potassiam 0*06 

Phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia 0*98 

Chloride  of  potassiam   )  ^.g . 


Chloride  of  sodiam 


1,00000 


The  organic  principle  of  the  mixed  saliva,  called  by  Berzelins  ptyaline,  is  not  affected 
by  heat  or  the  acids,  hot,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  absolute  alcohol,  is  coagulated 
in  the  form  of  whitish  flakes,  which  may  be  readily  separated  by  filtration.  This  sub- 
stance has  been  closely  studied  by  Mialhe  and  is  described  by  him  under  the  name  of 
animal  diastade.  This  author  regards  it  as  the  active  principle  of  the  saliva.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  human  saliva  by  the  following  simple  process : 

The  fluid  from  the  mouth  is  first  filtered,  then  treated  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  absolute  alcohol,  by  which  a  white  or  grayish- white  precipitate  is  formed.  This  sub- 
stance is  collected  on  a  filter  and  is  dried  in  thin  layers  on  a  plate  of  glass  in  a  current 
of  air  at  from  100**  to  120°  Fahr.  It  may  then  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  a  well-stop- 
pered bottle.  The  principle  thus  prepared  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  when  it  is  insipid, 
neutral,  and  becomes  readily  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  a  substance  resembling  butyric 
acid.  It  has  no  influence  upon  the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles,  but,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  raw  or  hydrated  starch,  readily  transforms  it,  flrst  into  dextrine,  and 
afterward  into  glucose.  According  to  Mialhe,  the  energy  of  this  action  is  such  that  one 
part  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  transformation  of  more  than  two  thousand  parts  of  starch. 

The  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  mixed  saliva 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  addition  of  a  per-salt,  especially  the  perchloride  of  iron. 
That  this  is  a  constant  and  normal  ingredient  of  the  human  saliva  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  apply  this  test  to  the  saliva  of  different  persons,  and 
the  results  have  been  invariably  the  same. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  red  color  produced  by  the  perchloride  of  iron  be 
really  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sulpho-cyanide  in  the  saliva ;  or,  if  it  exist  at  all,  whether 
this  salt  be  a  normal  constituent  or  be  developed  accidentally  as  a  pathological  condi- 
tion, or  produced,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  the  action  of  reagents.  The  elaborate  in- 
vestigations of  Longet  seem  to  have  settled  these  questions  conclusively.  He  obtained 
nearly  three  quarts  of  human  saliva,  which  he  collected  in  half  an  hour  from  forty  sol- 
diers, fasting,  who,  after  having  rinsed  and  cleaned  the  mouth,  excited  the  secretion  by 
chewing  pieces  of  India-rubber.  The  fluid  was  then  concentrated  so  that  all  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  was  brought  into  a  few  drops,  which  showed,  in  an  intense  degree,  the  peculiar 
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Mixed  Saliva. — Although  the  study  of  the  distinct  secretions  discharged  into  the 
mouth  possesses  considerable  physiological  interest  and  importance,  it  is  only  the  fluid 
resulting  from  a  union  of  them  all,  which  can  properly  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  general  process  of  insalivation.  In  man  it  is  necessary  that  the  cavity  of  the  month 
should  be  continually  moistened,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  phonation.  A  little  reflection  will  make  it  apparent  that  the  flow,  from  some  of 
the  glands  at  least,  is  constant,  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  saliva 
is  swallowed.  This  is  even  more  marked  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  rumi- 
nants. The  discharge  of  fluid  into  the  mouth,  though  diminished,  is  not  arrested  during 
sleep.  In  the  review  of  the  different  kinds  of  saliva,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  flow  from 
none  of  the  glands  is  absolutely  intermittent ;  unless  it  be  so  occasionally  from  the  pa- 
rotid, the  secreting  function  of  which  is  most  powerfully  influenced  by  the  act  of  masti- 
cation and  the  impression  of  sapid  substances. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  food,  the  quantity  of  saliva  is  enormously  increased ;  and 
we  have  already  noted  the  influence  of  the  sight,  odor,  and  occasionally  even  the  thought 
of  agreeable  articles.  Many  persons  present  a  marked  increase  in  the  flow  of  saliva  at 
the  sight  of  a  lemon ;  and  we  are  all  familiar,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  impressions 
which  bring  "  water  into  the  mouth."  The  experiments  of  Frerichs  on  dogs  with  gas- 
tric fistulse,  and  the  observations  of  Gardner  on  a  patient  with  a  wound  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, have  demonstrated  that  the  flow  of  saliva  may  be  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  food 
introduced  directly  into  the  stomach  without  passing  through  the  mouth. 

Quantity  of  Saliva. — It  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  in  the  human  subject,  the  entire 
quantity  of  saliva  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  great  variations  in  this  regard 
undoubtedly  exist  in  different  persons,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 
An  approximate  estimate  may  be  arrived  at  by  noting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average 
quantity  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  and  adding  to  it  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed by  the  various  articles  of  food.  Some  of  the  earlier  physiologists  investigated 
this  subject  with  much  patience.  B^rard  quotes  the  experiments  of  Siebold,  who  col- 
lected the  saliva  by  holding  the  mouth  open  with  the  head  inclined,  receiving  the 
fluid  in  a  vessel  as  fast  as  it  was  secreted.  An  estimate  of  this  kind  can  only  be  ap- 
proximative, and  those  made  by  Dalton  are  apparently  the  most  satisfactory.  This  ob- 
server found  that  he  was  able  to  collect  from  the  mouth,  without  any  artificial  stimulus, 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  grains  of  saliva  per  hour ;  and  he  also  found  that  wheaten 
bread  gained  in  mastication  fifty-five  per  cent.,  and  lean  meat,  forty-eight  per  cent,  in 
weight.  Assuming  the  daily  allowance  of  bread  to  be  nineteen  ounces  and  the  allow- 
ance of  meat  to  be  sixteen  ounces,  and  estimating  the  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  during 
twenty-two  hours  of  interval,  the  entire  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  would  amount  to 
20,164  grains,  or  a  little  less  than  three  pounds  avoirdupois,  of  which  rather  more  than 
one-half  is  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  eating. 

Remembering  that  the  quantity  of  saliva  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions, this  estimate  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  sufliciently  close  approximation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  saliva  ordinarily  secreted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  with  reference 
to  this  and  the  other  digestive  secretions,  that  this  immense  quantity  of  fluid  is  at  no 
one  time  removed  from  the  blood,  but  is  reabsorbed  nearly  as  fast  as  secreted,  and  that, 
normally,  none  of  it  is  discharged  from  the  organism. 

General  Properties  and  Composition  of  Saliva. — The  mixed  fluid  taken  from  the 
mouth  is  colorless,  somewhlU -opaline,  frothy,  and  slightly  viscid.  It  generally  has  a  faint 
and  somewhat  disagreeable  odor  very  soon  after  it  is  discharged.  If  it  be  allowed  to 
stand,  it  deposits  a  whitish  sediment,  composed  mainly  of  desquamated  epithelial  scales, 
with  a  few  leucocytes,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  tolerably  clear.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  variable,  ranging  from  1004  to  1006  or  1008.    Its  reaction  is  almost  constantly  alka- 
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Fme ;  although,  under  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  system,  it  has  occasionally  been 
observed  to  be  neutral,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  acid.  We  have  occasionidly  ob- 
served a  distinctly  acid  taste  in  the  saliva  after  very  severe,  prolonged,  and  exhausting 
muscular  esertiou.  The  saliva  becomes  slightly  opalescent  by  boiling  or  on  the  addition 
of  the  strong  acids.  The  addition  of  absolute  alcohol  produces  an  abundant  whitish, 
flocculent  precipitate.  Almost  invariably  the  mixed  saliva  presents  a  more  or  less  intense 
blood-red  tint  on  the  addition  of  a  per-salt  of  iron,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
salpho-cyanide  either  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

A  number  of  analyses  of  the  human  mixed  saliva  have  been  made  by  different  chem- 
ists, presenting,  however,  few  differences,  except  in  the  relative  proportions  of  water 
and  solid  ingredients,  which  are  probably  quite  variable.  One  of  the  most  reliable  of 
these  analyses  is  the  following,  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt : 

Composition  of  Human  Saliva.    . 

Water 99516 

Epithelium 162 

Solable  organic  matter 1*34 

Solpho  cyanide  of  potassiam 0*06 

Phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia 0*98 

Chloride  of  potassium   )  ^.g . 

Chloride  of  sodium        J 

1,00000 

The  organic  principle  of  the  mixed  saliva,  called  by  Berzelius  pty aline,  is  not  affected 
by  heat  or  the  acids,  bat,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  absolute  alcohol,  is  coagulated 
in  the  form  of  whitish  flakes,  which  may  be  readily  separated  by  filtration.  This  sub- 
stance has  been  closely  studied  by  Mialhe  and  is  described  by  him  under  the  name  of 
animal  diastade.  This  author  regards  it  as  the  active  principle  of  the  saliva.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  human  saliva  by  the  foUowing  simple  process : 

The  fluid  from  the  mouth  is  first  filtered,  then  treated  with  ^ve  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  absolute  alcohol,  by  which  a  white  or  grayish-white  precipitate  is  formed.  This  sub- 
stance is  collected  on  a  filter  and  is  dried  in  thin  layers  on  a  plate  of  glass  in  a  current 
of  air  at  from  100°  to  120°  Fahr.  It  may  then  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  a  well-stop- 
pered bottle.  The  principle  thus  prepared  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  when  it  is  insipid, 
neutral,  and  becomes  readily  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  a  substance  resembling  butyric 
acid.  It  has  no  influence  upon  the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles,  but,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  raw  or  hydrated  starch,  readily  transforms  it,  first  into  dextrine,  and 
afterward  into  glucose.  According  to  Mialhe,  the  energy  of  this  action  is  such  that  one 
part  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  transformation  of  more  than  two  thousand  parts  of  starch. 

The  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  mixed  saliva 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  addition  of  a  per-salt,  especially  the  perchloride  of  iron. 
That  this  is  a  constant  and  normal  ingredient  of  the  human  saliva  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  apply  this  test  to  the  saliva  of  different  persons,  and 
the  results  have  been  invariably  the  same. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  red  color  produced  by  the  perchloride  of  iron  be 
really  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sulpho-cyanide  in  the  saliva ;  or,  if  it  exist  at  all,  whether 
this  salt  be  a  normal  constituent  or  be  developed  accidentally  as  a  pathological  condi- 
tion, or  produced,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  the  action  of  reagents.  The  elaborate  in- 
vestigations of  Longet  seem  to  have  settled  these  questions  conclusively.  He  obtained 
nearly  three  quarts  of  human  saliva,  which  he  collected  in  half  an  hour  from  forty  sol- 
diers, fasting,  who,  after  having  rinsed  and  cleaned  the  mouth,  excited  the  secretion  by 
chewing  pieces  of  India-rubber.  The  fluid  was  then  concentrated  so  that  all  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  was  brought  into  a  few  drops,  which  showed,  in  an  intense  degree,  the  peculiar 
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Mixed  Saliva. — Although  the  stadj  of  the  distinct  secretions  discharged  into  the 
mouth  possesses  considerable  physiological  interest  and  importance,  it  is  only  the  fluid 
resulting  from  a  union  of  them  all,  which  can  properly  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  general  process  of  insalivation.  In  man  it  is  necessary  that  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
should  be  continually  moistened,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  phonation.  A  little  reflection  will  make  it  apparent  that  the  flow,  from  some  of 
the  glands  at  least,  is  constant,  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  saliva 
is  swallowed.  This  is  even  more  marked  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  rumi- 
nants. The  discharge  of  fluid  into  the  mouth,  though  diminished,  is  not  arrested  during 
sleep.  In  the  review  of  the  different  kinds  of  saliva,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  flow  from 
none  of  the  glands  is  absolutely  intermittent ;  unless  it  be  so  occasionally  from  the  pa- 
rotid, the  secreting  fanction  of  which  is  most  powerfully  influenced  by  the  act  of  masti- 
cation and  the  impression  of  sapid  substances. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  food,  the  quantity  of  saliva  is  enormously  increased  ;  and 
we  have  already  noted  the  influence  of  the  sight,  odor,  and  occasionally  even  the  thought 
of  agreeable  articles.  Many  persons  present  a  marked  increase  in  the  flow  of  saliva  at 
the  sight  of  a  lemon ;  and  we  are  all  familiar,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  impressions 
which  bring  *'  water  into  the  mouth."  The  experiments  of  Frerichs  on  dogs  with  gas- 
tric flstulcB,  and  the  observations  of  Gardner  on  a  patient  with  a  wound  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, have  demonstrated  that  the  flow  of  saliva  may  be  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  food 
introduced  directly  into  the  stomach  without  passing  through  the  mouth. 

Quantity  of  Saliva. — It  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  in  the  human  subject,  the  entire 
quantity  of  saliva  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  great  variations  in  this  regard 
undoubtedly  exist  in  different  persons,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 
An  approximate  estimate  may  be  arrived  at  by  noting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average 
quantity  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  and  adding  to  it  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed by  the  various  articles  of  food.  Some  of  the  earlier  physiologists  investigated 
this  subject  with  much  patience.  B^rard  quotes  the  experiments  of  Siebold,  who  col- 
lected the  saliva  by  holding  the  mouth  open  with  the  head  inclined,  receiving  the 
fluid  in  a  vessel  as  fast  as  it  was  secreted.  An  estimate  of  this  kind  can  only  be  ap- 
proximative, and  those  made  by  Dalton  are  apparently  the  most  satisfactory.  This  ob- 
server found  that  he  was  able  to  collect  from  the  mouth,  without  any  artificial  stimulus, 
about  flve  hundred  and  flfby-six  grains  of  saliva  per  hour ;  and  he  also  found  that  wheaten 
bread  gained  in  mastication  fifty-flve  per  cent.,  and  lean  meat,  forty-eight  per  cent  in 
weight.  Assuming  the  daily  allowance  of  bread  to  be  nineteen  ounces  and  the  allow- 
ance of  meat  to  be  sixteen  ounces,  and  estimating  the  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  during 
twenty-two  hours  of  interval,  the  entire  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  would  amount  to 
20,164  grains,  or  a  little  less  tlian  three  pounds  avoirdupois,  of  which  rather  more  than 
one-half  is  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  eating. 

Remembering  that  the  quantity  of  saliva  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions, this  estimate  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  saliva  ordinarily  secreted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  with  reference 
to  this  and  the  other  digestive  secretions,  that  this  immense  quantity  of  fluid  is  at  no 
one  time  removed  from  the  blood,  but  is  reabsorbed  nearly  as  fast  as  secreted,  and  that, 
normally,  none  of  it  is  discharged  from  the  organism. 

General  Properties  and  Composition  of  Saliva. — The  mixed  fluid  taken  from  tlio 
mouth  is  colorless,  somewhKt -opaline,  frothy,  and  slightly  viscid.  It  generally  has  a  faint 
and  somewhat  disagreeable  odor  very  soon  after  it  is  discharged.  If  it  be  allowed  to 
stand,  it  deposits  a  whitish  sediment,  composed  mainly  of  desquamated  epithelial  scales, 
with  a  few  leucocytes,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  tolerably  clear.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  variable,  ranging  from  1004  to  1006  or  1008.     Its  reaction  is  almost  constantly  alka- 
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Fine ;  although,  under  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  system,  it  has  occasionally  been 
observed  to  be  neutral,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  acid.  We  have  occasionally  ob- 
served a  distinctly  acid  taste  in  the  saliva  after  very  severe,  prolonged,  and  exhausting 
mascular  exertion.  The  saliva  becomes  slightly  opalescent  by  boiling  or  on  the  addition 
of  the  strong  acids.  The  addition  of  absolute  alcohol  produces  an  abundant  whitish, 
flocoulent  precipitate.  Almost  invariably  the  mixed  saliva  presents  a  more  or  less  intense 
blood-red  tint  on  the  addition  of  a  per-salt  of  iron,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
sulpho-cyanide  either  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

A  number  of  analyses  of  the  human  mixed  saliva  have  been  made  by  different  chem- 
ists, presenting,  however,  few  differences,  except  in  the  relative  proportions  of  water 
and  solid  ingredients,  which  are  probably  quite  variable.  One  of  the  most  reliable  of 
these  analyses  is  the  following,  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt : 

Composition  of  Human  Saliva.    , 

Water 99616 

Bpitheliam 1*62 

Soluble  organic  matter 1'34 

Salpho  cyanide  of  potassium 0*06 

Phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia 0*98 

Chloride  of  potassium   )  ^.g . 


Chloride  of  sodium 


1,000-00 


The  organic  principle  of  the  mixed  saliva,  called  by  Berzelius  ptyaline,  is  not  affected 
by  heat  or  the  acids,  bat,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  absolute  alcohol,  is  coagulated 
in  the  form  of  whitish  flakes,  which  may  be  readily  separated  by  filtration.  This  sub- 
stance has  been  closely  studied  by  Mialhe  and  is  described  by  him  under  the  name  of 
animal  diastade.  This  author  regards  it  as  the  active  principle  of  the  saliva.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  human  saliva  by  the  following  simple  process : 

The  fluid  from  the  mouth  is  first  filtered,  then  treated  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  absolote  alcohol,  by  which  a  white  or  grayish-white  precipitate  is  formed.  This  sub- 
stance is  collected  on  a  filter  and  is  dried  in  thin  layers  on  a  plate  of  glass  in  a  current 
of  air  at  from  100®  to  120°  Fahr.  It  may  then  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  a  well-stop- 
pered bottle.  The  principle  thus  prepared  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  when  it  is  insipid, 
neutral,  and  becomes  readily  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  a  substance  resembling  butyric 
add.  It  has  no  infiuence  upon  the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles,  but,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  raw  or  hydrated  starch,  readily  transforms  it,  first  into  dextrine,  and 
afterward  into  glucose.  According  to  Mialhe,  the  energy  of  this  action  is  such  that  one 
part  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  transformation  of  more  than  two  thousand  parts  of  starch. 

The  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  mixed  saliva 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  addition  of  a  per-salt,  especially  the  perchloride  of  iron. 
That  this  is  a  constant  and  normal  ingredient  of  the  human  saliva  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  apply  this  test  to  the  saliva  of  different  persons,  and 
the  results  have  been  invariably  the  same. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  red  color  produced  by  the  perchloride  of  iron  be 
really  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sulpho-cyanide  in  the  saliva ;  or,  if  it  exist  at  all,  whether 
this  salt  be  a  normal  constituent  or  be  developed  accidentally  as  a  pathological  condi- 
tion, or  produced,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  the  action  of  reagents.  The  elaborate  in- 
vestigations of  Longet  seem  to  have  settled  these  questions  conclusively.  Ho  obtained 
nearly  three  quarts  of  human  saliva,  which  he  collected  in  half  an  hour  from  forty  sol- 
diers, fasting,  who,  after  having  rinsed  and  cleaned  the  mouth,  excited  the  secretion  by 
chewing  pieces  of  India-rubber.  The  fluid  was  then  concentrated  so  that  all  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  was  brought  into  a  few  drops,  which  showed,  in  an  intense  degree,  the  peculiar 
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Mixed  Saliva, — Althoagh  the  stadj  of  the  distinct  secretions  discharged  into  the 
mouth  possesses  considerable  physiological  interest  and  importance,  it  is  only  the  fluid 
resulting  from  a  union  of  them  all,  which  can  properly  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  general  process  of  insalivation.  In  man  it  is  necessary  that  the  cavity  of  the  moath 
should  be  continually  moistened,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  phonation.  A  little  reflection  will  make  it  apparent  that  the  flow,  from  some  of 
the  glands  at  least,  is  constant,  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  saliva 
is  swallowed.  This  is  even  more  marked  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  rumi- 
nants. The  discharge  of  fluid  into  the  mouth,  though  diminished,  is  not  arrested  daring 
sleep.  In  the  review  of  the  different  kinds  of  saliva,  it  haj9  been  seen  that  the  flow  from 
none  of  the  glands  is  absolutely  intermittent ;  unless  it  be  so  occasionally  from  the  pa- 
rotid, the  secreting  function  of  which  is  most  powerfully  influenced  by  the  act  of  masti- 
cation and  the  impression  of  sapid  substances. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  food,  the  quantity  of  saliva  is  enormously  increased ;  and 
we  have  already  noted  the  influence  of  the  sight,  odor,  and  occasionally  even  the  thought 
of  agreeable  articles.  Many  persons  present  a  marked  increase  in  the  flow  of  saliva  at 
the  sight  of  a  lemon ;  and  we  are  all  familiar,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  impressions 
which  bring  ^^  water  into  the  mouth."  The  experiments  of  Frerichs  on  dogs  with  gas- 
tric fistulce,  and  the  observations  of  Gardner  on  a  patient  with  a  wound  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, have  demonstrated  that  the  flow  of  saliva  may  be  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  food 
introduced  directly  into  the  stomach  without  passing  through  the  mouth. 

Quantity  of  Saliva, — It  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  in  the  human  subject,  the  entire 
quantity  of  saliva  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  great  variations  in  this  regard 
undoubtedly  exist  in  diflerent  persons,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at  difierent  times. 
An  approximate  estimate  may  be  arrived  at  by  noting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average 
quantity  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  and  adding  to  it  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed by  the  various  articles  of  food.  Some  of  the  earlier  physiologists  investigated 
this  subject  with  much  patience.  B^rard  quotes  the  experiments  of  Siebold,  who  col- 
lected the  saliva  by  holding  the  mouth  open  with  the  head  inclined,  receiving  the 
fluid  in  a  vessel  as  fast  as  it  was  secreted.  An  estimate  of  this  kind  can  only  be  ap- 
proximative, and  those  made  by  Dalton  are  apparently  the  most  satisfactory.  This  ob- 
server found  that  he  was  able  to  collect  from  the  mouth,  without  any  artificial  stimulos, 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  grains  of  saliva  per  hour ;  and  he  also  found  that  wheatcn 
bread  gained  in  mastication  fifty-five  per  cent.,  and  lean  meat,  forty -eight  per  cent,  in 
weight.  Assuming  the  daily  allowance  of  bread  to  be  nineteen  ounces  and  the  allow- 
ance of  meat  to  be  sixteen  ounces,  and  estimating  the  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  during 
twenty-two  hours  of  interval,  the  entire  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  would  amount  to 
20,164  grains,  or  a  little  less  than  three  pounds  avoirdupois,  of  which  rather  more  than 
one-half  is  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  eating. 

Remembering  that  the  quantity  of  saliva  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions, this  estimate  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  saliva  ordinarily  secreted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  with  reference 
to  this  and  the  other  digestive  secretions,  that  this  immense  quantity  of  fluid  is  at  no 
one  time  removed  from  the  blood,  but  is  reabsorbed  nearly  as  fast  as  secreted,  and  that, 
normally,  none  of  it  is  discharged  from  the  organism. 

General  Properties  and  Composition  of  Saliva. — The  mixed  fluid  taken  from  the 
mouth  is  colorless,  somewh)^  opaline,  frothy,  and  slightly  viscid.  It  generally  has  a  faint 
and  somewhat  disagreeable  odor  very  soon  after  it  is  discharged.  If  it  be  allowed  to 
stand,  it  deposits  a  whitish  sediment,  composed  mainly  of  desquamated  epithelial  scales, 
with  a  few  leucocytes,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  tolerably  clear.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  variable,  ranging  from  1004  to  1006  or  1008.    Its  reaction  is  almost  constantly  alka- 
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Fme ;  although,  under  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  system,  it  has  occasionally  been 
observed  to  be  neutral,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  acid.  We  have  occasionally  ob- 
served a  distinctly  acid  taste  in  the  saliva  after  very  severe,  prolonged,  and  exhausting 
mascular  exertion.  The  saliva  becomes  slightly  opalescent  by  boiling  or  on  the  addition 
of  the  strong  acids.  The  addition  of  absolute  alcohol  produces  an  abundant  whitish, 
flocculent  precipitate.  Almost  invariably  the  mixed  saliva  presents  a  more  or  less  intense 
blood-red  tint  on  the  addition  of  a  per-salt  of  iron,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
snlpho-cyanide  either  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

A  number  of  analyses  of  the  human  mixed  saliva  have  been  made  by  different  chem- 
ista,  presenting,  however,  few  differences,  except  in  the  relative  proportions  of  water 
and  solid  ingredients,  which  are  probably  quite  variable.  One  of  the  most  reliable  of 
these  analyses  is  the  following,  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  : 

Composition  of  Human  Saliva.    . 

Water 99616 

Epitheliam 1-62 

Soluble  orgazLic  matter 1'34 

Salpho  cyanide  of  potasBium 0'06 

Phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia 0*98 

Chloride  of  potassium   )  ^.g . 


Chloride  of  sodiam 


1,00000 


The  organic  principle  of  the  mixed  saliva,  called  by  Berzelius  ptyaline,  is  not  affected 
by  heat  or  the  acids,  bat,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  absolute  alcohol,  is  coagulated 
in  the  form  of  whitish  flakes,  which  may  be  readily  separated  by  filtration.  This  sub- 
stance has  been  closely  studied  by  Mialhe  and  is  described  by  him  under  the  name  of 
animal  diastade.  This  author  regards  it  as  the  active  principle  of  the  saliva.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  human  saliva  by  the  following  simple  process : 

The  fluid  from  the  mouth  is  flrst  flltered,  then  treated  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  absolute  alcohol,  by  which  a  white  or  grayish-white  precipitate  is  formed.  This  sub- 
stance 18  collected  on  a  filter  and  is  dried  in  thin  layers  on  a  plate  of  glass  in  a  current 
of  air  at  from  100**  to  120°  Fahr.  It  may  then  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  a  well-stop- 
pered bottle.  The  principle  thus  prepared  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  when  it  is  insipid, 
neutral,  and  becomes  readily  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  a  substance  resembling  butyric 
acid.  It  has  no  infinence  upon  the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles,  but,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  raw  or  hydrated  starch,  readily  transforms  it,  first  into  dextrine,  and 
afterward  into  glucose.  According  to  Mialhe,  the  energy  of  this  action  is  such  that  one 
part  is  suf&cient  to  effect  the  transformation  of  more  than  two  thousand  parts  of  starch. 

The  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  mixed  saliva 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  addition  of  a  per-salt,  especially  the  perchloride  of  iron. 
That  this  is  a  constant  and  normal  ingredient  of  the  human  saliva  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  apply  this  test  to  the  saliva  of  different  persons,  and 
the  results  have  been  invariably  the  same. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  red  color  produced  by  the  perchloride  of  iron  be 
really  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sulpho-cyanide  in  the  saliva ;  or,  if  it  exist  at  all,  whether 
this  salt  be  a  normal  constituent  or  be  developed  accidentally  as  a  pathological  condi- 
tion, or  produced,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  the  action  of  reagents.  The  elaborate  in- 
vestigations of  Longet  seem  to  have  settled  these  questions  conclusively.  He  obtained 
nearly  three  quarts  of  human  saliva,  which  he  collected  in  half  an  hour  from  forty  sol- 
diers, fasting,  who,  after  having  rinsed  and  cleaned  the  mouth,  excited  the  secretion  by 
chewing  pieces  of  India-rubber.  The  fluid  was  then  concentrated  so  that  all  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  was  brought  into  a  few  drops,  which  showed,  in  an  intense  degree,  the  peculiar 
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cannot  be  sufficiently  displaced  from  side  to  side,  but,  with  the  condyle  on  one  side  fixed 
or  moved  slightly  backward,  the  other  may  be  brought  forward  against  the  articular 
eminence,  producing  a  movement  of  rotation.  The  pterygoid  muscles  are  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  herbivora,  in  which  the  lateral  movements  of  mastication  are  so  important. 
The  above  explanation  of  the  lateral  movements  of  the  jaw  presupposes  the  possi- 
bility of  movements  in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  Movements  in  a  forward  direction, 
so  as  to  make  the  lower  teeth  project  beyond  the  upper,  are  effected  by  the  pterygoids, 
the  oblique  fibres  of  the  masseter,  and  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  temporal.  By  tho 
combined  action  of  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  temporal,  the  digastric,  mylo-hyoid,  and 
genio-hyoid,  the  jaw  is  brought  back  to  its  position.  By  the  same  action  it  may  also  be 
drawn  back  slightly  from  its  normal  position  while  at  rest. 

Action  of  the  Tongue,  Lipe,  and  CheekSy  in  Maatieation, —  Experiments  on  living 
animals  and  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  human 
subject  have  fully  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks  in  mastication. 
The  following  observations  of  Panizza  on  the  effects  of  section  of  both  hypoglossal 
nerves  in  dogs  show  the  importance  of  the  tongue,  both  in  mastication  and  deglutition : 
^*  After  the  section  of  the  hypoglossal  the  movements  of  the  tongue  cease  immediately, 
but  the  general  sensibility  of  that  organ  and  the  taste  was  not  less  marked.  Indeed,  if 
milk,  or  bread  moistened  in  the  liquid,  were  presented  to  the  dog,  he  made  ineffectual 
efforts  to  lap  and  to  masticate,  moving  the  head  and  the  lower  jaw ;  the  tongue,  when 
displaced,  remaining  in  the  same  position,  and  even  when  a  bolus  of  meat  or  bread  was 
put  on  its  anterior  surface,  it  was  found  for  a  long  time  after  in  the  same  place,  which 
proves  that  section  of  the  hypoglossals  destroys  not  only  the  movements  necessary  to 
mastication,  but  also  those  of  deglutition.''  We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  verify  most 
of  these  observations  in  a  dog  in  which  both  sublingual  nerves  were  divided.  The  experi- 
ment, however,  was  made  chiefiy  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  tonga e  in  deglutition. 

Section  of  the  facial  nerves  is  now  a  common  physiological  experiment.  Opei-a- 
tions  of  this  kind  and  cases  of  facial  palsy,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  human 
subject,  show  that  when  the  cheek  is  paralyzed  the  food  accumulates  between  it  and  the 
teeth,  producing  great  inconvenience.  In  animals,  like  the  herbivora,  which  use  the  lips 
and  tongue  extensively  in  the  prehension  of  food,  division  of  the  facial  and  hypoglossal 
nerves  interferes  materially  with  this  function. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  which,  by  virtue  of  the  complex  arrangement  of  its 
fibres,  is  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  important  movements.  By  the  action  of  what  are 
called  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  organ  is  moved  in  various  directions,  while 
the  intrinsic  muscles  are  capable  at  the  same  time  of  producing  many  changes  in  its  form. 
For  example,  by  the  action  of  those  fibres  of  the  genio-hyo-glossal  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  chin  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  the  whole  organ  is  carried  for- 
ward and  may  be  protruded  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  length 
of  the  muscles  may  act  upon  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue,  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  depress  the  centre  so  as  to  render  it  concave  from  side  to  side ;  or  the  transverse 
fibres  of  the  tongue  may  act  so  as  to  make  it  longer  and  narrower.  The  tongue  is  drawn 
into  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  on  either  side, 
and  may  be  still  farther  shortened  by  the  contraction  of  the  stylo-glossus  and  the  interior 
fibres  of  the  hyo-glossus.  The  general  action  of  the  hyo-glossus,  on  either  side,  is  t4> 
draw  down  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  make  it  convex  from  side  to  side.  The  stylo- 
glossus and  the  palato-glossus  draw  tlie  back  of  the  tongue  upward  and  backward  toward 
the  pharnyx,  and  they  are  thus  useful  in  the  first  processes  of  deglutition.  By  the  com- 
bined and  varied  actions  of  these  and  other  muscles,  the  tongue  is  made  to  perform  the 
numerous  movements  which  take  place  in  connection  with  phonation,  suction,  mastica- 
tion, deglutition,  etc. 

The  varied  and  complicated  movements  of  the  tongue  during  mastication  are  not 
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oaatif  described.  After  solid  food  is  tiken  into  the  month,  the  tongue  prevents  its  escape 
from  between  the  teeth,  uid,  by  its  constant  movements,  rolls  tlie  alimentsr;  bolus  over 
and  over  nnd  passes  it  at  times  fi'om  one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  the  food  may  nndei^o 
thorough  trituration.  Aside  from  the  functions  of  the  tongue  as  an  organ  of  taste,  its  sur- 
face is  endoiced  with  peculiar  sensibility  as  regards  the  consistence,  size,  and  form  of  dif- 
forent  articles ;  and  this  property  is  undoubtedly  important  in  detenniiuDg  wlien  mastica- 
tion is  completed,  altbougli  the  thoroughness  with  which  mastication  is  accomplished  U 
very  mnch  influenced  by  habit. 

Tonic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  oris  is  necessary  to  keep  the  fluids  within  the  mouth 
during  repose ;  and  this  muscle  is  sometimes  brought  into  aoUon  when  the  month  is  very 
full,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  food  between  the  teeth.  This  latter  function,  however,  is 
mainly  performed  by  the  buccinator;  the  action  of  which  is  to  press  the  food  between 
the  teeth  and  keep  it  in  place  during  mastication,  assisting,  from  time  to  time,  in  turning 
the  alimentary  bolus  so  as  to  subject  new  portions  to  trituration. 

The  process  of  mastication  is  regulated  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  exquisite  sensi- 
bility of  the  teeth  to  the  impressions  of  bard  and  soft  substances.  It  b  only  ueceasary 
to  call  attention  to  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  we  recf^^nize  the  presence  and  the 
consistence  of  the  smallest  substance  between  the.  t«eth,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  this  tactile  sense  in  mastication.  It  is  in  this  way,  munly,  that  we  be- 
come aware  that  the  process  of  mastication  is  completed  ;  and  it  is  this  sense  which  ad- 
monishes us  instantly  of  the  presence  of  bodies  too  hard  fur  mastication,  which,  if  allowed 
to  rein«n  in  the  mouth,  might  seriously  injure  the  teeth. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  digestive  processes  which  take  place  in  the  mouth 
is  the  incorporation  of  the  saliva  with  the  food,  or  insalivation.  Not  only  has  the  saliva 
a  mechanical  function,  assisting  to  reduce  the  food  to  the  proper  form  and  consistence  to 
be  easily  swallowed,  but  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of 
the  inibseqnent  processes  of  digestion 
and  is  concerned  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar. 
That  the  saliva  is  necessary  to  digestion 
is  proven  by  the  grave  effects  upon  the 
general  function  of  nutrition  which  fol- 
low its  leas  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity. This  occasionally  occurs  from  the 
habit  of  excessive  spitting  or  as  the  re- 
snlt  of  salivary  fistula.  It  becomes  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  study  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  saliva, 
the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived, 
and  its  mechanical  and  chemical  func- 
tions in  digestion. 

Saliva. 
The  fluid  which  is  mixed  with  the  ^ 

food  in  mastication,  which  moistens  the 
mncons  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  . 
which  may  be  collected  at  any  time  in 
small  quantity  by  the  simple  act  of  spu- 
tation,  is  composed  of  the  secretions  of 
a  considerable  number  and  variety  of 
glands.     The  most  important  of  these  e 


which  are  osaally  called  the  salivary  glands.     In  addition,  ^ 
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glands,  the  follicular  glands  of  the  tongae  and  general  mncoos  sarface,  and  certain 
glandular  structures  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  The  liquid  which  be- 
comes more  or  less  incorporated  with  the  food  before  it  descends  to  the  stomach,  and 
which  must  be  considered  as  the  digestive  fluid  of  the  mouth,  is  known  as  the  mixed 
saliva ;  but  the  study  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  this  fluid  as  a  whole  should  be 
prefiEu^ed  by  a  consideration  of  the  different  secretions  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  salivary  glands  belong  to  the  variety  of  glands  called  racemose.  They  closely 
resemble  the  other  glands  belonging  to  this  class,  and  their  structure  will  be  considered 
more  particularly  under  the  head  of  secretion.  , 

Parotid  Saliva. — The  parotid  is  the  largest  of  the  three  salivary  glands.  It  is  sit- 
uated below  and  in  front  of  the  ear  and  opens  by  the  duct  of  Steno  into  the  mouth,  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  cheek.  The  papilla  which  marks  the  orifice  of  the  duct  is 
situated  opposite  the  second  large  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Numerous  opportunities  have  presented  themselves,  in  cases  of  salivary  fistula,  for  the 
study  of  the  properties  of  the  pure  parotid  saliva  in  the  human  subject ;  and  the  situation 
of  the  duct  of  Steno,  in  the  herbivora  especially,  is  such  that  this  fluid  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  operations  on  the  inferior  animals.  Prof.  J.  0.  Dalton  has  obtained  the  pore 
parotid  saliva  from  the  human  subject  by  simply  introducing  a  silver  tube,  of  from  ^V 
to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  the  duct  by  its  opening  into  the  mouth. 

The  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  parotid  saliva  observed  by 
Dalton  are  given  in  his  own  words,  in  a  communication  kindly  made  in  answer  to  certain 
inquiries : 

*^  On  the  28tb  of  July,  1868,  I  obtained,  from  a  strong,  healthy  man,  about  two 
drachms  of  the  mixed  saliva  of  the  mouth,  by  causing  him  to  hold  in  his  mouth  for  a 
short  time  a  clean  glass  stopper,  and  collecting  the  secretion  as  it  was  discharged. 

"  One  hour  afterward  I  obtained,  from  the  same  man,  four  drachms  of  pure  parotid 
saliva,  by  introducing  a  long  silver  canula  into  the  natural  orifice  of  Steno^s  duct,  on  the 
left  side,  and  collecting  the  saliva  as  it  flowed  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  canula. 

"  The  two  kinds  of  saliva  compared  as  follows : 

**  Both  were  distinctly  alkaline  in  reaction ;  the  parotid  saliva  rather  the  more  so. 

^^  The  parotid  saliva  was  rather  clear  and  watery  in  appearance ;  the  saliva  of  the  mouth 
was  quite  opaline,  with  admixture  of  buccal  epithelium,  but  became  clear  on  filtration. 

*^  The  parotid  saliva  was  rendered  turbid  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  as  well  as  sulphate  of  soda  in  excess ;  but  not  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  nor  by 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  with  acetic  acid. 

*^  The  saliva  of  the  mouth,  filtered  clear,  became  turbid  by  heat  and  by  nitric  acid^ 
but  showed  no  precipitate  by  either  sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  excess. 
There  was  also  a  slight  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  pure  acetic  acid,  which  did  not  take 
place  in  the  parotid  saliva. 

"  The  parotid  Saliva  showed  no  traces  of  sulpho-oyanogen  on  the  addition  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  but  they  were  distinc/y  marked  in  the  buccal  saliva. 

^^  On  mixing  the  two  kinds  of  saliva  w^»h  boiled  starch,  and  keeping  the  mixture  at 
the  temperature  of  100^  Fahr.,  sugar  was  present  in  both  specimens  at  the  end  of  ^ve 
minutes.    There  was  no  marked  difference  between  them  in  this  respect. 

"  While  making  some  similar  experiments  to  the  above  on  a  previous  patient,  in  April, 
1868,  I  found  that  with  the  canula  introduced  into  Steno^s  duct,  not  only  was  the  dis- 
charge of  parotid  saliva  increased  by  the  mastication  of  food,  but  that  it  ran  from  the 
canula  very  much  faster  than  in  a  state  of  rest,  whenever  the  patient  smiled,  spoke,  or 
moved  his  lips  or  cheeks  in  any  way." 

The  organic  matter  of  the  parotid  saliva  is  coagulable  by  heat  (212°  Fahr.),  alcohol, 
and  the  strong  mineral  acids.  Dalton  found,  in  the  human  saliva,  that  it  was  also  coagu- 
lated by  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  but  Bernard  states  that,  in  the  parotid  saliva  of 
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the  hone,  the  organio  matter  passed  through  a  mixture  of  snlphate  of  soda  but  was 
coagulated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Almost  all  physiologists  agree  that  this  organic 
matter  is  not  identical  m  its  properties  with  albumen  or  with  the  peculiar  principle 
described  by  Miahle  in  the  mixed  saliva,  under  the  name  of  animal  diastase. 

A  compound  of  sulpho-cyanogen  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  constant 
constituent  of  the  parotid  saliva.  This  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  tests  in  the 
fresh  saliva  taken  from  the  duct  of  Steno,  but  in  the  clear,  filtered  fluid  which  passes 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  organic  matter,  there  is  always  a  distinct  red  color  on  the 
addition  of  the  persulphate  of  iron.  As  this  reaction  is  more  marked  in  the  mixed  saliva, 
the  methods  by  which  the  presence  of  a  sulpho-cyanide  is  to  be  demonstrated  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  that  fluid. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  parotid  secretion  is  more  abundant  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  salivary  glands.  The  entire  quantity  in  the  twenty-four  hours  has  not  been 
directly  estimated ;  but  Prof.  Dalton  found  that,  during  mastication,  the  quantity  secreted 
in  twenty  minutes  on  one  side  was  127*5  grains,  and  on  the  other  side,  374*4  grains. 

A  curious  fact  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  mastication  upon  the  flow  from  the 
parotids  was  observed  by  Colin  in  the  horse,  ass,  and  ox.  He  found  that,  when  mastica- 
tion was  performed  on  one  side  of  the  mouth,  the  flow  from  the  gland  on  that  side  was 
greatly  increased,  exceeding  by  several  times  the  quantity  produced  upon  the  opposite 
side.    This  fact  was  confirmed  by  Dalton,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  human  subject. 

The  flow  of  saliva  from  the  parotid  takes  place  with  greatly-increased  activity  during 
the  process  of  mastication.  The  orifice  of  the  parotid  duct  is  so  situated  that  the  fluid  is 
poured  directly  upon  the  mass  of  food  as  it  is  undergoing  trituration  by  the  teeth ;  and, 
as  the  secretion  is  more  abundant  on  the  side  on  which  mastication  is  going  on,  and  the 
consistence  of  the  fluid  is  such  as  to  enable  it  to  mix  readily  with  the  food,  the  function 
of  this  gland  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  connected  with  mastication.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fact;  although  its  flow  is  not  absolutely  conflned  to  the  period  of  mastication, 
but  continues,  in  small  quantity,  during  the  intervals.  Its  quantity  is  regulated  some- 
what by  the  character  of  the  food,  being  much  greater  when  the  articles  taken  into  the 
mouth  are  dry  than  when  they  contain  considerable  moisture.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  different  animals  as  regards  the  stimulation  of  the  salivary  glands  by  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth.  In  the  human  subject,  the  stimulus  produced  by  sapid  sub- 
stances will  sometimes  induce  a  great  increase  in  the  flow  of  the  parotid  saliva.  Mits- 
cherlich  and  Eberle  observed  this  in  persons  suffering  from  salivary  fistula  and  noted, 
farthermore,  that  the  mere  sight  or  odor  of  food  produced  the  same  effect. 

The  supposition,  which  has  been  entertained  by  some  authors,  that  the  flow  from  the 
parotid  is  dependent  upon  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  condyle  of 
the  lower  jaw  during  mastication  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  now  well  established 
that  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  in  the  production  of  a  secretion  is  a  great  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the  gland,  and  that  the  vascular  supply  is  regulated 
through  the  nervous  system.  The  fact  that  an  alternation  in  the  parotid  secretion  accom- 
panies an  alternation  in  the  act  of  mastication  is  tj^j  an  argument  against  this  mechanical 
theory ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  during  m&stication  there  exists  a  difference  in 
the  pressure  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  condyles  on  the  two  sides,  corresponding  with  the 
differences  which  have  been  noted  in  the  secretion  from  the  glands  on  either  side.  In 
the  horse  and  in  the  dog,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  secretion  of  the  parotids  is  com- 
pletely arrested  during  the  deglutition  of  liquids,  while  the  flow  from  the  other  salivary 
glands  is  not  affected. 

To  sum  up  the  functions  of  the  parotid  saliva — ^aside  from  any  chemical  action  which 
it  may  have  upon  the  food,  which  will  be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  mixed 
saliva — it  evidently  has  an  important  mechanical  of&ce.  It  is  discharged  in  large  quan- 
tity during  the  entire  process  of  mastication  and  is  poured  into  the  month  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  become  of  necessity  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  food.    Its  function 
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is  chiefly,  although  not  exclnsivelj,  connected  with  mastication  and  indirectly,  with  degln* 
tition ;  for  it  is  only  by  becoming  incorporated  with  this  saliva,  that  the  deglutition  of 
dry,  pulverulent  substances  is  rendered  possible.  Facts  in  comparative  physiology,  show- 
ing a  great  development  of  the  parotids  in  animals  that  masticate  very  thoroughly,  par- 
ticularly the  ruminants,  a  slight  development  in  those  that  masticate  but  slightly,  and  the 
absence  of  these  glands  in  animals  that  do  not  masticate  at  all,  are  additional  arguments 
in  favor  of  these  views. 

Submaxillary  Salvoa, — In  the  human  subject,  the  submaxillary  is  the  second  of  the 
salivary  glands  in  point  of  size.  Its  minute  structure  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  parotid. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  situated  below  the  inferior  maxillary  bone.  It  is  in  the  anterior 
part  of  what  is  known  as  the  submaxillary  triangle  of  the  neck.  Its  excretory  duct,  called 
sometimes  the  duct  of  Wharton,  is  about  two  inches  in  length  and  passes  ftom  the 
gland,  beneath  the  tongue,  to  open  by  a  small  papilla  by  the  side  of  the  frenum.  This 
gland  is  relatively  very  small  in  the  herbivora  but  is  largely  developed  in  the  carnivora, 
in  the  latter  being  larger  than  the  parotid. 

The  pure  submaxillary  saliva  presents  many  important  points  of  difference  from  the 
secretion  of  the  parotid.  It  was  first  studied  as  a  distinct  fluid  by  Bernard.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  exposing  the  duct  and  introducing  a  fine  silver  tube,  when,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  sapid  substance  into  the  mouth,  the  secretion  will  flow  in  large,  pearly  drops. 
Bernard  found  this  variety  of  saliva  much  more  viscid  than  the  parotid  secretion.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  and,  on  cooling,  frequently  becomes  of  a  gelatinous  consistence.  Its 
organic  matter  is  not  coagulable  by  heat.  In  the  dog,  it  is  rather  more  strongly  alkaline 
than  the  parotid  saliva.  According  to  Bernard,  it  does  not  contain  the  sulpho-cyanide 
of  potassium. 

The  submaxillary  gland  pours  out  its  secretion  in  greatest  abundance  when  sapid  sub- 
stances are  introduced  into  the  mouth.  In  the  solipeds  and  ruminants,  Colin  has  ob- 
served that  the  quantity  of  submaxillary  saliva  secreted  is  much  increased  during  eating ; 
but,  unlike  the  parotids,  the  secretion  does  not  alternate  on  the  two  sides  with  the  alter- 
nation in  mastication.  He  has  found,  in  all  the  domestic  animals,  that  the  flow  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  degree  of  sapidity  of  the  food.  Although  sapid  articles  induce  an 
abundant  secretion  from  the  submaxillary  glands,  they  also  produce  an  increase  in  the 
secretions  from  the  parotids  and  sublinguals;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  movements  of 
mastication  increase  somewhat  the  flow  from  the  submaxillaries,  and  these  glands  secrete 
a  certain  amount  of  fluid  during  the  intervals  of  digestion.  The  viscid  consistence  of  the 
submaxillary  saliva  renders  it-  less  capable  of  penetrating  the  alimentary  maas  during 
mastication  than  the  parotid  secretion,  so  that  it  remains  chiefly  near  the  surface  of  the 
alimentary  mass. 

Sublingual  Salwa, — The  sublinguals,  the  smallest  of  the  salivary  glands,  are  situated 
beneath  the  tongue,  on  either  side  of  the  frenum.  In  minute  structure  they  resemble  the 
parotid  and  the  submaxillary  glands.  Each  gland  has  a  number  of  excretory  ducts,  from 
eight  to  twenty,  which  open  into  the  month  by  the  side  of  the  fremim ;  and  one  of  the 
ducts,  larger  than  the  others,  joins  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  near  its  termina- 
tion in  the  mouth. 

The  secretion  of  the  sublingual  glands  is  more  viscid  even  than  the  submaxiUary  sali- 
va, but  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  gelatinize  on  cooling.  It  is  so  glutinous  that 
it  adheres  strongly  to  any  vessel  and  flows  with  difficulty  from  a  tube  introduced  into 
the  duct.  Like  the  secretion  from  the  other  salivary  glands,  its  reaction  is  distinctly  al- 
kaline. Its  organic  matter  is  not  coagulable  by  heat,  acids,  or  the  metallic  salts.  Ac- 
cording to  Bernard,  after  desiccation  it  is  redissolved  by  water  and  its  viscid  properties 
are  then  restored. 

In  accordance  with  the  view  entertained  by  Bernard  concerning  the  function  of  this 
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variety  of  saliva  and  its  special  connection  with  deglutition,  it  is  supposed  to  be  secreted 
immediately  before  and  daring  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  experiments  which  are  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  this  view  are  mostlj  those  in  which  a  tube  was  fixed  in  each  of  the 
three  salivary  ducts  in  a  dog,  when  the  animal  was  caused  to  make  movements  of  the 
jaw,  movements  of  deglntition,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gustatory  nerves  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  introdnction  of  vinegar  into  the  month.  In  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  it 
was  observed  tliat  fluid  was  secreted  by  all  the  glands,  but  in  unequal  proportions;  ^^the 
submaxillary  saliva  flowed  very  abundantly,  the  parotid  saliva  much  less,  and  the  sublin- 
gual saliva  flowed  very  feebly."  Although  the  animal  made  movements  of  mastication, 
experienced  a  gustatory  impression,  and  made  movements  of  deglutition,  it  is  by  no  means 
evident  from  this  observation,  or  from  others  reported  by  Bernard,  that  the  flow  of  the 
sublingual  saliva  had  any  special  connection  with  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  observa- 
tions of  Colin  on  this  subject  show  that,  in  the  domestic  ruminants,  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  the  sublingual  saliva  during  the  time  occupied  in  eating. 

It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  the  sublingual  glands  may  be  excited 
to  secretion  by  impressions  made  by  sapid  substances  upon  the  nerves  of  taste,  although 
the  flow  is  always  less  than  from  the  submaxillary  glands.  The  great  viscidity  o^  the 
sublingual  saliva  renders  it  less  easily  mixed  with  the  alimentary  bolus  than  the  secre- 
tions from  the  parotid  or  the  submaxillary  glands. 

Fluids  from  the  Smaller  Glands  of  the  Mouthy  Tongue^  and  Pharynx. — ^Beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  are  small,  rounded,  glandular  bodies, 
opening  by  numerous  ducts  into  the  buccal  cavity,  called  the  labial  glands ;  and,  in  the 
submucous  tissue  of  the  cheeks,  are  similar  bodies,  called  the  buccal  glands.  The  latter 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  labial  glands.  Two  or  three  of  the  buccal  glands  are  of 
considerable  size  and  have  ducts  openmg  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth.  These  are 
sometimes  distinguislied  as  the  molar  glands.  There  are  also  a  few  small  glands  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  hard  palate ;  but  the  glands  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  soft  palate  are  larger  and  more  numerous  and  here  form  a  oontinnons 
layer.  The  glands  of  the  tongue  (lingual  glands)  are  situated  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, mainly  on  the  posterior  third  of  the  dorsum ;  but  a  few  are  found  at  the  edges 
and  the  tip.  All  of  these  are  small,  racemose  glands,  similar  in  structure  to  those  which 
have  been  called  the  true  salivary  glands.  In  addition  to  these  structures,  the  mncons 
membrane  of  the  tongue  is  provided  with  a  number  of  simple  and  compound  foUicular 
glands,  which  extend  over  its  entire  surface  but  are  most  abundant  at  the  posterior  por- 
tion, behind  the  circumvallate  papilles. 

In  the  pharynx  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  buccal  cavity,  are  found  the  pharyn- 
geal glanda  and  the  tonsils.  In  the  pharynx,  particularly  the  upper  portion,  racemose 
glands,  like  those  found  in  the  mouth,  exist  in  large  numbers.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
provided,  also,  with  numerous  simple  and  compound  mucons  follicles.  The  tonsils,  situ- 
ated on  either  side  of  the  fauces  between  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate,  consist  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  compound  follicular  glands,  held  together  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  number  of 
glands  entering  into  the  composition  of  each  tonsil  is  from  ten  to  twenty. 

The  secretion  from  the  glands  and  follicles  above  enumerated  cannot  be  obtained,  ifi 
the  human  subject,  unmixed  with  the  fluids  fVom  the  true  salivary  glands.  It  has  been 
obtained,  however,  in  small  quantity,  from  the  inferior  animals,  after  ligature  of  all  the 
salivary  ducts.  This  secretion  is  simply  a  grayish,  viscid  mucus,  containing  a  number  of 
leucocytes  and  desquamated  epithelid  scales.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  turbid  and  opa- 
line character  to  the  mixed  saliva,  as  the  secretions  of  the  various  salivary  glands  are  all 
perfectly  transparent.  The  fluid  from  these  glands  in  the  mouth  is  mixed  with  the  sali- 
vary secretions ;  and  that  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  the  tonsils,  and  the 
pharyngeal  glands  passes  down  to  the  stomach  with  the  alimentary  bolus.  This  secretion, 
consequently,  forms  a  constant  and  essential  part  of  the  mixed  saliva. 
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Mixed  Saliva. — Although  the  study  of  the  distinct  secretions  discharged  into  the 
month  possesses  considerable  physiological  interest  and  importance,  it  is  only  the  fluid 
resulting  from  a  union  of  them  all,  which  can  properly  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  general  process  of  insalivation.  In  man  it  is  necessary  that  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
should  be  continually  moistened,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  phonation.  A  little  reflection  will  make  it  apparent  that  the  flow,  from  some  of 
the  glands  at  least,  is  constant,  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  saliTa 
is  swallowed.  This  is  even  more  marked  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  rumi- 
nants. The  discharge  of  fluid  into  the  mouth,  though  diminished,  is  not  arrested  during 
sleep.  In  the  review  of  the  different  kinds  of  saliva,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  flow  from 
none  of  the  glands  is  absolutely  intermittent ;  unless  it  be  so  occasionally  from  the  pa- 
rotid, the  secreting  function  of  which  is  most  powerfully  influenced  by  the  act  of  masti- 
cation and  the  impression  of  sapid  substances. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  food,  the  quantity  of  saliva  is  enormously  increased ;  and 
we  have  already  noted  the  influence  of  the  sight,  odor,  and  occasionally  even  the  thought 
of  agreeable  articles.  Many  persons  present  a  marked  increase  in  the  flow  of  saliva  at 
the  sight  of  a  lemon ;  and  we  are  all  familiar,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  impressions 
which  bring  ^^  water  into  the  mouth.^^  The  experiments  of  Frerichs  on  dogs  with  gas- 
tric fistulffi,  and  the  observations  of  Gardner  on  a  patient  with  a  wound  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, have  demonstrated  that  the  flow  of  saliva  may  be  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  food 
introduced  directly  into  the  stomach  without  passing  through  the  mouth. 

Quantity  <tf  Salvta. — It  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  in  the  human  subject,  the  entire 
quantity  of  saliva  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  great  variations  in  this  regard 
undoubtedly  exist  in  different  persons,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at  diflferent  times. 
An  approximate  estimate  may  be  arrived  at  by  noting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average 
quantity  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  and  adding  to  it  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed by  the  various  articles  of  food.  Some  of  the  earlier  physiologists  investigated 
this  subject  with  much  patience.  B^rard  quotes  the  experiments  of  Siebold,  who  col- 
lected the  saliva  by  holding  the  mouth  open  with  the  head  inclined,  receiving  the 
^uid  in  a  vessel  as  fast  as  it  was  secreted.  An  estimate  of  this  kind  can  only  be  ap- 
proximative, and  those  made  by  Dalton  are  apparently  the  most  satisfactory.  This  ob- 
server found  that  he  was  able  to  collect  from  the  mouth,  without  any  artificial  stimulus, 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  grains  of  saliva  per  hour ;  and  he  also  found  that  wheaten 
bread  gained  in  mastication  fifty-five  per  cent.,  and  lean  meat,  forty-eight  per  cent,  in 
weight.  Assuming  the  daily  allowance  of  bread  to  be  nineteen  ounces  and  the  allow- 
ance of  meat  to  be  sixteen  ounces,  and  estimating  the  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  during 
twenty-two  hours  of  interval,  the  entire  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  would  amount  to 
20,164  grains,  or  a  little  less  than  three  pounds  avoirdupois,  of  which  rather  more  than 
one-half  is  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  eating. 

Remembering  that  the  quantity  of  saliva  must  necessarily  bo  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions, this  estimate  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  saliva  ordinarily  secreted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  with  reference 
to  this  and  the  other  digestive  secretions,  that  this  immense  quantity  of  fluid  is  at  no 
one  time  removed  from  the  blood,  but  is  reabsorbed  nearly  as  fast  as  secreted,  and  that, 
normally,  none  of  it  is  discharged  from  the  organism. 

General  Properties  and  Composition  of  Salif>a, — The  mixed  fluid  taken  from  the 
mouth  is  colorless,  somewhat -opaline,  frothy,  and  slightly  viscid.  It  generally  has  a  faint 
and  somewhat  disagreeable  odor  very  soon  after  it  is  discharged.  If  it  be  allowed  to 
stand,  it  deposits  a  whitish  sediment,  composed  mainly  of  desquamated  epithelial  scales, 
with  a  few  leucocytes,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  tolerably  clear.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  variable,  ranging  from  1004  to  1006  or  1008.     Its  reaction  is  almost  constantly  alka- 
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line ;  although,  under  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  system,  it  has  occasionally  been 
observed  to  be  neutral,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  acid.  We  have  occasionally  ob- 
served a  distinctly  acid  taste  in  the  saliva  after  very  severe,  prolonged,  and  exhausting 
mascular  exertion.  The  saliva  becomes  slightly  opalescent  by  boiling  or  on  the  addition 
of  the  strong  acids.  The  addition  of  absolute  alcohol  produces  an  abundant  whitish, 
flocculent  precipitate.  Almost  invariably  the  mixed  saliva  presents  a  more  or  less  intense 
blood -red  tint  on  the  addition  of  a  per-salt  of  iron,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
sulpho-cyanide  either  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

A  number  of  analyses  of  the  human  mixed  saliva  have  been  made  by  different  chem- 
ists, presenting,  however,  few  differences,  except  in  the  relative  proportions  of  water 
and  solid  ingredients,  which  are  probably  quite  variable.  One  of  the  most  reliable  of 
these  analyses  is  the  following,  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt : 

Composition  of  Human  Saliva,    . 

Water 99616 

Epithelium 1-62 

Soluble  organic  matter 1*84 

Sulpho  cyanide  of  potassium 0*06 

Phosphates  of  soda,  lune,  and  magnesia 0*98 

Chloride  of  potassium   \  ^.g^ 


Chloride  of  sodium 


1,000-00 


The  organic  principle  of  the  mixed  saliva,  called  by  Berzelins  ptyaline,  is  not  affected 
by  heat  or  the  acids,  bat,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  absolute  alcohol,  is  coagulated 
in  the  form  of  whitish  flakes,  which  may  be  readily  separated  by  filtration.  This  sub- 
stance has  been  closely  studied  by  Mialhe  and  is  described  by  him  under  the  name  of 
animal  diastade.  This  author  regards  it  as  the  active  principle  of  the  saliva.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  human  saliva  by  the  following  simple  process : 

The  fluid  from  the  mouth  is  first  filtered,  then  treated  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  absolute  alcohol,  by  which  a  white  or  grayish-white  precipitate  is  formed.  This  sub- 
stance is  collected  on  a  filter  and  is  dried  in  thin  layers  on  a  plate  of  glass  in  a  current 
of  air  at  from  100**  to  120°  Fahr.  It  may  then  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  a  well-stop- 
pered bottle.  The  principle  thus  prepared  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  when  it  is  insipid, 
neutral,  and  becomes  readily  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  a  substance  resembling  butyric 
acid.  It  has  no  influence  upon  the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles,  but,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  raw  or  hydrated  starch,  readily  transforms  it,  first  into  dextrine,  and 
afterward  into  glucose.  According  to  Mialhe,  the  energy  of  this  action  is  such  that  one 
part  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  transformation  of  more  than  two  thousand  parts  of  starch. 

The  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  mixed  saliva 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  addition  of  a  per-salt,  especially  the  perchloride  of  iron. 
That  this  is  a  constant  and  normal  ingredient  of  the  human  saliva  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  apply  this  test  to  the  saliva  of  different  persons,  and 
the  results  have  been  invariably  the  same. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  red  color  produced  by  the  perchloride  of  iron  be 
re&Uy  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sulpho-cyanide  in  the  saliva ;  or,  if  it  exist  at  all,  whether 
this  salt  be  a  normal  constituent  or  be  developed  accidentally  as  a  pathological  condi- 
tion, or  produced,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  the  action  of  reagents.  The  elaborate  in- 
vestigations of  Longet  seem  to  have  settled  these  questions  conclusively.  He  obtained 
nearly  three  quarts  of  human  saliva,  which  he  collected  in  half  an  hour  from  forty  sol- 
diers, fasting,  who,  after  having  rinsed  and  cleaned  the  mouth,  excited  the  secretion  by 
chewing  pieces  of  India-rubber.  The  fluid  was  then  concentrated  so  that  all  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  was  brought  into  a  few  drops,  which  showed,  in  an  intense  degree,  the  peculiar 
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reaction  with  the  perchloride  of  iron.  By  saitable  manipulations,  the  presence  of  sal- 
phur  was  also  established. 

Longet  states,  farthermore,  that  he  has  examined  the  saliva  from  a  great  nmnber  of 
persons,  nnder  all  conditions,  and  has  never  failed  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the 
sulpho-cyanide.  Its  proportion  he  found  very  vanable,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  so 
slight  that  the  reaction  with  the  perchloride  of  iron  did  not  immediately  manifest  itself; 
but,  by  slowly  evaporating  the  liquid  tp  one-half  or  one-third  of  its  original  volume, 
the  reaction  was  observed  in  all  cases. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  each 
of  the  three  varieties  of  saliva.  It  has  been  found  in  the  parotid,  in  cases  of  salivaiy 
fistula,  and  was  noted  by  Balton  in  the  saliva  taken  from  the  duct  of  Steno,  although,  in 
this  case,  the  saliva  contained  an  organic  principle  which  interfered  with  the  test,  bat 
which  could  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  separated  by  filtration.  Longet  found  the 
sulpho-cyanide  in  the  saliva  from  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  taken  from  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  behind  the  inferior  incisor  and  canine  teeth. 

Very  little  need  be  said  concerning  the  remaining  inorganic  constituents  of  saliva, 
except  that  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  almost  invariably  to  render  the  fluid  distinctly 
alkaline.  They  exist  in  small  proportion  and  do  not  appear  to  be  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  functions  of  the  saliva  as  a  digestive  fluid. 

JFunctions  of  the  Saliva. 

Physiologists  are  not  entirely  agreed  concerning  some  of  the  most  important  questions 
relating  to  the  function  of  the  mixed  saliva  in  digestion.  Bernard,  from  observations  on 
the  lower  animals,  particularly  on  dogs,  concludes  that  the  operation  of  the  saliva  is  simply 
mechanical ;  while  others,  in  view  of  its  property  of  rapidly  transforming  starch  into 
sugar,  attribute  to  it  an  important  chemical  function.  The  experiments  on  which  the 
view  of  Bernard  is  based  are  conclusive,  so  far  as  they  go.  He  has  shown  that  none  of 
the  distinct  varieties  of  saliva  from  the  dog  affect  starch ;  that  a  mixture  of  the  fluids 
from  the  three  salivary  glands  is  likewise  inoperative ;  and  that  the  mixed  saliva  from 
the  mouth  of  the  dog,  containing  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth,  con- 
verts starch  into  sugar  with  difficulty.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  mentions  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  human  mixed  saliva  changes  starch  into  sugar  with  great 
rapidity,  and  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  unmixed  parotid  or  submaxillary 
secretion.  In  the  dog,  amylaceous  principles  taken  by  the  mouth  are  always  found  un- 
altered in  the  stomach  and  are  only  transformed  into  sugar  in  the  small  intestines;  but 
observations  have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  human  subject.  These  facts  are 
a  sufficient  argument  against  the  direct  application  of  experiments  made  on  an  exclusive- 
ly carnivorous  animal,  like  the  dog,  to  the  digestive  process  in  man.  While  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  material  difference  in  the  mammalia,  as  regards  the 
general  operation  of  some  of  the  functions,  such  as  circulation  or  respiration,  it  is  evident 
that  differences  exist  in  the  properties  of  the  digestive  fluids,  as  well  as  in  the  teeth  and 
jaws,  corresponding  with  the  great  differences  in  the  character  and  conditions  of  the 
alimentary  principles.  In  the  study  of  digestion,  therefore,  the  results  of  experiments 
on  the  inferior  animals  cannot  always  be  taken  without  reserve,  and  they  should  be  con- 
firmed by  observations  on  the  human  subject ;  but,  fortunately,  the  properties  of  nearly 
all  of  the  digestive  fluids  which  have  been  studied  minutely  by  vivisections  have  been 
investigated  more  or  less  fully  in  man. 

In  1831,  Leuchs  discovered  that  hydrated  starch,  mixed  with  fresh  saliva  and  warmed, 
became  liquid  in  the  space  of  several  hours  and  was  converted  into  sugar.  This  fact  has 
since  been  repeatedly  confirmed ;  and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
hydrated  starch  or  unleavened  bread,  taken  into  the  mouth,  almost  instantly  loses  the 
property  of  striking  a  blue  color  with  iodine  and  responds  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  sugar. 
Of  the  rapidity  of  this  action  any  one  can  easily  convince  himself  by  the  simple  experi- 
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ment  of  taking  a  little  cooked  starch  into  the  month,  mixing  it  well  with  the  saliva,  and 
testing  in  the  ordinary  way  for  sagar.  This  can  hardly  be  done  so  rapidly  that  the  reac- 
tion is  not  manifested,  and  the  presence  of  sugar  is  also  indicated  by  the  taste.  Although 
the  human  mixed  saliva  will  finally  exert  the  same  action  on  uncooked  starch,  the  trans- 
formation takes  place  much  more  slowly.  It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  all  the 
varieties  of  human  saliva  have  the  same  effect  on  starch  as  the  mixed  fluids  of  the  mouth. 
Dal  ton  found  no  difference  in  the  pure  parotid  saliva  and  the  mixed  saliva  of  the  human 
sobject,  as  regards  the  power  of  transforming  starch  into  sugar.  Bernard  obtained  the 
pure  secretions  from  the  parotid  and  from  the  submaxillary  glands  in  the  human  subject, 
by  drawing  it  out  of  the  ducts,  as  they  open  into  the  mouth,  with  a  small  syringe  with 
the  nozzle  arranged  so  as  to  fit  over  the  papillse,  and  demonstrated  their  action  on  starch. 
Longet  showed  that  a  mixture  of  the  secretions  of  the  submaxillary  and  the  sublingual 
glands  had  the  same  property. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  recite  the  numerous  experiments  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  saliva  of  the  inferior  animals  on  starch ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  as  an  estab- 
lished and  generally-accepted  fact,  that  the  mixed  saliva  and  the  secretion  of  the  different 
salivary  glands,  in  the  human  subject,  invariably  transform  cooked  starch  into  sugar  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  mouth,  and  also,  at  the  proper  temperature,  out  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  also  shown  by  Mialhe  that  the  starch,  although  it  is  converted  rapidly  into  sugar 
in  this  process,  is  first  transformed  into  dextrine.  This  point  being  settled,  there  arises 
the  important  question  whether  the  action  of  the  saliva  be  important  in  the  digestion  of 
starch,  or  whether  this  transformation  be  merely  accidental ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that 
other  fluids,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  fluid  found  in 
cysts,  and  mucus,  have  the  same  property,  although  none,  except  the  intestinal  juices,  are 
nearly  so  efficient  as  the  saliva.  And,  again,  the  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the  food 
is  80  great  that  it  would  require,  apparently,  a  longer  contact  with  the  saliva  than  usually 
takes  place  in  the  mouth  to  make  this  action  very  efficient.  These  considerations  make 
it  necessary  to  follow  the  amylaceous  principles  of  food  into  the  stomach  and  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  whether  the  transformation  into  sugar  be  continued  in  this  organ. 

Bernard,  after  feeding  a  dog  with  starch,  drew  off  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  a 
gastric  fistula  and  found  the  starch  unchanged,  with  no  traces  of  sugar.  This  experi- 
ment we  have  often  repeated  in  public  demonstrations,  with  the  same  results ;  but  the 
differences  already  noted  in  the  properties  of  the  saliva  hf  the  human  subject  and  of  the 
inferior  animals  destroy  much  of  the  value  of  such  observations.  Longet  and  others  have 
shown  that  the  addition  of  gastric  juice  to  the  saliva  does  not  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  latter  on  starch,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  reaction  of  the  sugar  thus  resulting 
from  the  transformation  of  the  starch  is  masked  by  the  presence  of  other  principles  con- 
tained in  the  stomach.  The  question  of  the  continuance,  in  the  stomach,  of  the  digestion 
of  starch  by  the  saliva  is  settled  by  the  following  observation  by  Grftnewaldt  and 
Schroder,  in  1863,  on  a  woman  with  a  gastric  fistula : 

"  After  a  meal  of  raw  starch,  no  sugar  was  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the 
acid  juice  was  drawn  by  the  fistula,  and  was  mixed  with  paste ;  the  transformation  into 
sugar  commenced  immediately.  As  Bidder  has  observed,  the  transforming  property  of 
the  saliva  persists,  even  in  the  presence  of  free  acids. 

"  A  few  ounces  of  starch  swelled  with  boiling  water  were  introduced  in  the  stomach, 
fasting,  by  the  fistula;  unmediately  after,  a  portion  of  the  starch  was  expelled  again; 
already  it  contained  sugar.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  a  great  deal  of  sugar  was  found 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  paste  had  become  entirely  fluid." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  saliva,  in  addition  to  its  important  mechanical  func- 
tions, transforms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cooked  starch,  which  is  the  common  form 
in  which  this  principle  is  taken  by  the  human  subject,  into  sugar ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  fluid  engaged  in  its  digestion,  similar  properties  belonging,  as  we  shaQ  see  here- 
after, to  the  pancreatic  and  the  intestinal  juice.    The  last-named  fluids  are  probably  more 
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active,  even,  than  the  saliva.  The  saliva  acts  slowlj  and  imperfectly  on  raw  starch, 
which  hecomes  hjrdrated  in  the  stomach  and  is  digested  mainly  hy  the  fluids  of  the  amall 
intestine.  In  all  prohahility,  the  saliva  does  not  digest  all  the  hydrated  starch  taken  as 
food,  the  greater  part  passing  unchanged  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine.  Those  who 
attribute  merely  a  mechanical  function  to  the  saliva  draw  their  conclusions  entirely  from 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  particularly  the  camivora ;  and  it  is  evident  that  such 
observations  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  the  human  subject. 

The  principle  which  is  specially  active  in  the  digestion  of  starch,  in  the  human  subject 
at  least,  must  exist  in  the  pure  secretion  from  the  various  glands  as  well  as  in  the  mixed 
saliva.  It  has  been  isolated  and  studied  by  Mialhe,  under  the  name  of  animal  diastase. 
Its  properties  and  its  action  on  starch  have  already  been  noted  in  treating  of  the  com- 
position of  the  mixed  saliva. 

In  treating  of  the  various  fluids  which  are  combined  to  form  the  mixed  saliva,  their 
mechanical  functions  have  necessarily  been  touched  upon.  To  sum  up  this  subject,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  stated  that  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  and  phamyx  have  quite  as  important  an 
office  in  preparing  the  food  for  deglutition  and  for  the  action  of  the  juices  in  the  stomach 
as  in  the  digestion  of  starch.  Indeed,  the  former  is  probably  the  more  important  function 
in  man  and  the  herbivora.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  rapid  degluti- 
tion of  very  dry  articles  is  impossible ;  and  the  experiments  of  Bernard  and  others  on 
horses  furnish  very  striking  illustrations  of  the  importance  of  the  saliva  as  a  purely  me- 
chanical agent.  In  the  human  subject,  although  mastication  and  insalivation  are  by  no 
means  so  complete  as  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the  quantity  of  saliva  absorbed  by  the 
various  articles  of  food  is  enormous.  It  seems  impossible  that  the  fluid  thus  incorporated 
with  the  alimentary  principles  should  not  have  an  important  influence  on  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  stomach,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  information  on 
this  point  is  very  meagre,  except  as  regards  the  digestion  of  starch. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  abundant  secretion  of  the  parotid  glands  which  becomes  most 
completely  incorporated  with  the  food  during  mastication  and  which  serves  to  unite  the  dry 
particles  into  a  single  coherent  mass.  In  an  experiment  on  a  horse,  Bernard  found  that, 
after  the  ducts  of  Steno  had  been  divided,  the  portions  of  food,  which  were  collected  by 
an  opening  into  the  oesophagus  as  they  were  swallowed,  were  not  coherent  and  were 
passed  into  the  stomach  with  great  difficulty.  The  time  occupied  in  eating  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  oats  wad  twenty-five  minutes ;  while,  before  the  section  of  the 
salivary  ducts,  a  pound  of  oats  was  eaten  in  nine  minutes. 

The  secretions  from  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  and  from  the  small  glands 
and  follicles  of  the  mouth,  being  more  viscid  and  less  in  quantity  than  the  parotid  secre- 
tion, penetrate  the  alimentary  bolus  less  easily  and  have  rather  a  tendency  to  form  a  glairy 
coating  on  its  exterior,  agglutinating  the  particles  on  the  surface  with  peculiar  tenacity. 

When  the  process  of  mastication  and  insalivation  is  completed  and  the  food  is  passed 
back  into  the  pharynx,  it  meets  with  the  secretion  of  the  pharyngeal  glands,  which  still 
farther  coats  the  surface  with  the  viscid  fluid  which  covers  the  mucous  membrane  in  this 
situation,  thus  facilitating  the  first  processes  of  deglutition. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  saliva  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  entangle  bubbles  of 
air  in  the  alimentary  mass.  In  mastication,  a  considerable  qnantity  of  air  is  mixed  with 
the  food,  and  this  undoubtedly  facilitates  the  penetration  of  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  well 
known  that  moist,  heavy  bread,  and  articles  that  cannot  become  impregnated  in  this  way 
with  air,  are  not  easily  acted  upon  in  the  stomach. 

Deglutition. 

Deglutition  is  the  act  by  which  solid  and  liquid  articles  are  forced  from  the  mouth 
into  the  stomach.  The  process  involves  first,  the  passage,  by  a  voluntary  movement,  of 
the  alimentary  mass  through  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  into  the  pharynx ;  then  a  rapid 
contraction  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  by  which  it  is  forced  into  the  OBsophagus; 
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and,  fiDsllf,  a  peristaltic  aotioo  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  (esophagus,  eilending  from 
its  opening  at  the  pharjnx  to  the  stomach, 

PKy$iologieal  Anatomy  cf  the  Part*  concerned  in  Daglutition. — The  pacta  concerned 
in  this  function  sre  the  tongue,  the  mnscnlar  walls  of  the  pharjnx,  and  the  (esophegns. 
In  the  passage  of  food  and  drinh  throngh  the  pharjiii,  it  is  necesaarj  to  completely  pro- 
tect from  the  entrance  of  foreign  matters  a  number  of  openinga  which  are  exclusively  for 
the  passage  of  air.  These  are  ahove,  the  posterior  narea  and  the  Eustachian  tuhes,  und 
below,  the  openbg  of  the  larynx.  The  mechanism  by  which  these  passages  are  closed 
doring  the  acts  of  deglutition  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected  with  this 
fonction  and  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists. 

The  tongue — a  muscnlar  organ  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  movements,  and  en- 
dowed, as  we  have  seen,  with  highly  important  Ainctions  connected  with  mastication — 
is  tiie  ohief  agent  in  the  first  processes  of  deglutition.  Its  phyuological  anatomy  haa 
already  been  considered. 


,1c.    (Sappaj.) 

SKtim  In  the  medlu  Una  et  the  Dm  uid  the  gupeHor  portion  ot  the  nivl 
•oftpilita:  T.KKuLl;  8.  aninul  portion  of  (ha  «vltj  of  the  phi.r)ni 

!  fl,"piiiottK:'  10,'^tioii  Si  aJ'bjdiA 

ihalaijn.. 

The  phftrynx,  in  which  the  most  vigorous  and  complex  of  the  movements  of  degluti- 
tion take  place,  is  an  irregular,  funnel-shaped  cavity,  its  longest  diameter  being  trans- 
verse and  oppoute  the  comna  of  the  hyoid  bone,  with  its  sinallcst  portion  at  the  opening 
into  the  cesophagns.  Its  length  is  about  fonr  and  a  half  inches.  It  is  connected  superiorly 
»nd  posteriorly  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  upper  cervical  verto- 
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bne.  It  ia  imperrectl;  separated  from  the  cavity  of  tlie  nianth  by  the  velam  pendnlnm 
palati,  a  movable  musonlo-membraiiODS  fold  continuous  with  the  roof  the  mouth  and 
marked  by  a  line  In  the  centre,  wbich  indicates  its  original  development  by  two  lateral 
halves.  This,  wliich  is  called  the  soft  palate,  when  relaxed,  presenta  a  coucave  aorface 
looking  toward  the  mouth,  a  free,  arched  border,  and  a  conical  procesa  ban^ng  from  Uie 
centre,  called  the  nvula.    On  either  side  of  the  soft  palate,  are  two  curved  pillars  or  arcboa. 

Tlie  ant«rior  pillars  of  the  fsnces  are  formed  by  the  palato-gloBsns  mnsole  on  either 
aide  and  rua  obliquely  downward  and  forward,  the  mocoas  membrane  which  covers 
them  beoomiDg  coutinaoas  with  tbe  membrane  over  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  poBterior 
pillars  are  more  closely  approximated  to  each  other  than  tbe  anterior.  They  mn  obliqaelj 
downward  and  backward,  their  mucous  membrane  becoming  continnoDS  with  tbe  mem- 
brane covering  the  sides  of  the  pharynx.  Between  the  lower  portion  of  tbe  anterior  and 
posterior  pillars,  are  the  tonsils ;  and  in  the  anhstanoe  of,  and  beneath  tbe  mncons  mem- 
brane  of  the  palate  and  pharym,  are  small  glands,  which  have  already  been  described. 

In  Tig.  B3  are  shown  tbe  cavities  of  the  moatb  and  pharynx  with  their  relations  to 
the  nares  and  the  larynx. 


Fui.iS.—MuteUKiriAtpliaryna!,efe.    (Bippej-.) 
1.  S,8,  4,  *,  mperior  cointrfcmr;  ^  «.  T,  8,niWillB  constrictor;  e.  10.  11,  li.  faih 
phuynKeui;  14.  stjIo.hyoW  muscle;  la,  ilyiu-gkMM ;  IS,  hjo-glimiij;  17.  mjl 
muscle ;  18.  ten»r  pdMl :  20,  lentor  pidWI. 

The  isthmus  of  tbe  fauces,  or  the  atrait  through  which  the  food  posses  from  tbe  month 
to  the  pbaryoi,  is  bounded  above,  by  the  soft  palate  and  the  uvula ;  laterally,  by  the  pil- 
lars of  the  palate  and  tbe  tonsils;  and  below,  by  tbe  base  of  the  tongne. 
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The  openings  into  the  pharynx  above  are  the  posterior  nares  and  orifices  of  the  Ensta- 
ehian  tnbes.    Below,  are  the  openings  of  the  cesophagns  and  the  larynx. 

The  mnsdes  of  the  pharynx  are  the  superior  constrictor,  the  stylo-pharyngens,  the 
middle  constrictor,  and  the  inferior  constrictor ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  situation  of 
these  uinscles,  how,  by  their  successive  action  from  above  downward,  the  food  is  passed 
into  the  oesophagns. 

The  superior  constrictors  form  the  muscular  wall  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 
Their  origin  extends  from  the  lower  third  of  the  margin  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  to  the  alveolar  process  of  the  last  molar  tooth,  the  intermediate  line  of 
attachment  being  to  tendons  and  ligaments.  The  fibres  then  pass  backward  and  meet  in 
the  median  raphe,  which  is  attached  by  aponeurotic  fibres  to  a  ridge  on  the  basilar  process 
of  the  occipital  bone,  called  the  pharyngeal  spine. 

The  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  has  a  rounded  portion  above,  by  which  it  arises  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  passes  between 
the  superior  and  middle  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  becomes  thin,  and  spreading  out,  its 
fibres  mingle  in  part  with  the  fibres  of  the  constrictors  and  the  palato-pharyngeus,  and  a 
few  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  middle  constrictor  is  a  flattened  muscle^  arising  from  the  comua  of  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  its  fibres  pasang  backward,  spreading  into  a  fan-shape,  and 
meetmg  ia  the  median  raphe. 

The  inferior  constrictor  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises 
by  thick,  fleshy  masses  from  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 
The  inferior  fibres  curve  backward,  and  the  superior  fibres,  backward  and  upward,  to 
meet  in  the  median  raphe. 

The  muscles  which  form  the  fleshy  portions  of  the  soft  palate  are  likewise  important 
in  deglutition. 

The  levator  palati,  a  long  muscle  of  considerable  thickness,  arises  from  the  apex  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  at^acent  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube ;  and,  spreading  out  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  soft  palate,  as  its  name 
implies,  it  raises  the  velum. 

The  tensor  palati,  sometimes  called  the  circumflexus,  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  consist- 
iog  of  a  vertical  portion,  which  is  fleshy,  and  a  horizontal  portion,  which  is  tendinous. 
The  fleshy  fibres  arise  from  the  scaphoid  fossa  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  pass  downward,  be- 
come tendinous,  and  wind  around  the  hamular  process ;  after  which  the  muscle  spreads 
out  into  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  passes  to  the  median  line  on  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  soft  palate.    Its  action  is  to  render  the  palate  tense. 

The  palato-glossus  forms  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  It  arises  from  the  side 
of  the  palate  near  the  uvula  and  passes  to  be  inserted  into  the  side  and  dorsum  of  the 
tongue.  The  action  of  this  muscle  is  to  constrict  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  by  drawing 
down  the  soft  palate  and  elevating  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

The  palato-pharyngeus  forms  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  It  arises  from  the 
soft  palate  by  two  fasciculi,  and  joins  with  the  fibres  of  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Its  action  is  to  approximate  the 
posterior  pillars  of  the  palate  and  depress  the  velum. 

The  azygos  uvuIsb  is  the  small  muscle,  consisting  of  two  fasciculi,  one  on  either  side, 
which  forms  the  fieshy  portion  of  the  uvula.  It  has  no  very  marked  or  important  action 
in  deglutition. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  aside  from  the  various  glands  situated  beneath 
it  and  in  its  substance,  which  have  already  been  described,  presents  some  peculiarities, 
which  are  interesting  more  from  an  anatomical  than  a  physiological  point  of  view.  In 
the  superior  portion,  which  forms  a  cuboidal  cavity  just  behind  the  posterior  nares,  the 
membrane  is  darker  and  much  richer  in  blood-vessels  than  in  other  parts.  Its  surface  is 
smooth  and  provided  with  ciliated,  columnar  epithelium,  like  that  which  covers  the  mem^ 
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brane  of  the  posterior  nares.  It  is  marked  by  a  deep  antero-posterior  groove  in  the 
median  line ;  and,  on  either  side,  parallel  with  the  median  line,  are  four  smaller  grooves. 
In  the  horizontal  portions,  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  central  groove  adheres  to  the 
periosteum  of  the  basilar  process,  particularly  at  its  posterior  extremity.  Laterally,  be- 
low the  level  of  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  posteriorly,  at  the  point  where 
it  becomes  vertical,  the  mucous  membrane  abruptly  changes  its  character.  The  epithelial 
covering  is  here  composed  of  cells  of  the  pavement-variety,  similar  to  those  which  cover 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  OBSophagus.  The  membrane  is  also  paler  and  is  less  rich 
in  blood-vessels.  It  is  provided  with  papillsB,  some  of  which  are  simple,  conical  eleva- 
tions, while  others  present  from  two  to  six  conical  processes  with  a  single  base.  These 
papillsB  are  rather  thinly  distributed  over  all  of  that  portion  of  the  mucous  surface  which 
is  covered  with  pavement-epithelium. 

The  contractions  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  pharynx  force  the  alimentary  bolus  into 
the  oesophagus,  a  tube  possessed  of  thick,  muscular  walls,  extending  to  the  stomach.  The 
oesophagus  is  about  nine  inches  in  length.  It  is  cylindrical,  and  rather  constricted  at  its 
superior  and  inferior  extremities.  It  commences  in  the  median  line  behind  the  lower 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra.  At  first,  as  it  de- 
scends, it  passes  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  cervical  vertebras.  It  then  passes  from  left  to 
right  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  to  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  to  give  place  to  the  aorta.  It 
finally  passes  a  little  to  the  left  again,  and  from  behind  forward,  to  its  opening  into  the 
stomach.  In  its  passage  through  the  diaphragm,  it  is  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  so 
that  when  this  muscle  is  contracted  in  inspiration,  its  action  has  a  tendency  to  close  the 
opening. 

The  coats  of  the  oesophagus  are  two  in  number,  unless  we  include,  as  a  third  coat,  the 
fibrous  tissue  which  attaches  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  subjacent  muscular  tissue. 

The  external  coat  is  composed  of  an  external  longitudinal,  and  an  internal  circular  or 
transverse  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  In  the  superior  portion,  the  longitudinal  fibres  are 
arranged  in  three  distinct  fasciculi ;  one  in  front,  which  passes  downward  from  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  one  on  either  side,  extending  from  the  inferior 
constrictors  of  the  pharynx.  As  the  fibres  descend,  the  fasciculi  become  less  distinct 
and  are  finally  blended  into  a  uniform  layer.  The  circular  layer  is  somewhat  thinner 
than  the  external  layer.  Its  fibres  are  transverse  near  the  superior  and  inferior  extrem- 
ities of  the  tube  and  are  somewhat  oblique  in  the  intermediate  portion.  The  muscular 
coat  is  from  ^^  to  -^  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  oesophagus,  the  muscular  fibres  are  exclusively  of  the  red  or 
striated  variety,  with  some  anastomosing  bundles ;  but,  lower  down,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
non-striated  fibres,  which  appear  first  in  the  circular  layer.  These  latter  fibres  become 
gradually  more  numerous,  until,  in  the  lower  fourth,  they  largely  predominate.  A  few 
striated  fibres,  however,  are  found  as  low  down  as  the  diaphragm. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  is  attached  to  the  muscular  tissue  by  a  dense, 
fibrous  layer.  It  is  quite  vascular  and  reddish  above,  but  becomes  gradually  paler  in  tbo 
inferior  portion.  The  mucous  membrane  is  ordinarily  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, 
which  are  obliterated  when  the  tube  is  distended.  Its  epithelium  is  thick,  of  the  pave- 
ment-variety, and  is  continuous  with,  and  similar  to  the  covering  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  pharynx.  It  is  provided  with  papillse  of  the  same  structure  as  those  found  in  tbe 
pharynx,  the  conical  variety  predominating.  Numerous  small,  racemose  glands  are  foond 
throughout  the  tube,  forming  by  their  aggregation  at  the  lower  extremity,  just  before  it 
opens  into  the  stomach,  a  glandular  ring. 

Mechanum  of  Deglutition, — For  convenience  of  description,  physiologists  have  gen- 
erally divided  the  process  of  deglutition  into  three  periods.  The  first  period  is  occupied 
by  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  bolus  backward  to  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  This  may 
appropriately  be  considered  as  a  distinct  period,  because  the  movements  arc  efifected  by 
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the  action  of  mnscleB  nnder  the  control  of  the  will.  The  second  period  is  occupied  by  the 
passage  of  the  food  from  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  through  the  pharynx,  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  oesophagus.  The  third  period  is  occupied  hy  the  passage  of  the  food  through 
the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach. 

In  the  first  period,  the  tongue  is  the  important  agent.  After  mastication  iias  heen 
completed,  the  mouth  is  closed  and  the  tongue  becomes  slightly  increased  in  width,  and, 
with  the  dimcntary  bolus  behind  it,  is  pressed  from  before  backward  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  The  act  of  swallowing  is  always  performed  with  difficulty  when  the  mouth 
is  not  completely  closed ;  for  the  tongue,  from  its  attachments,  must  follow,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  movements  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  first  part  of  the  first  period  of  deglutition, 
therefore,  is  simple ;  but,  when  the  food  has  passed  beyond  the  hard  palate,  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  hanging  velum,  and  the  muscles  are  brought  into  action  which  render 
this  membrane  tense  and  oppose  it  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  backward  movement  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  This  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  tensor-palati  and  the  palato- 
glossus. The  moderate  tension  of  the  soft  palate  admits  of  its  being  applied  to  the  smaller 
morsels,  while  the  opening  is  dilated  somewhat  forcibly  by  masses  of  greater  size. 

It  is  easy  to  appreciate,  in  analyzing  the  first  period  of  deglutition,  that  liquids  and 
the  softer  articles  of  food  are  assisted  in  their. passage  to  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  by  a 
alight  suction  force.  This  is  effected  by  the  actipn  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  elevating 
the  sides  and  depressing  the  centre  of  the  dorsum,  while  the  soft  palate  is  accurately 
applied  to  the  base. 

The  importance  of  the  movements  of  the  tongue  during  the  first  period  of  deglutition 
is  shown  by  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals  and  by  cases  of  loss  of  this  organ  in 
the  human  subject.  In  the  experiments  of  Panizza,  which  have  already  been  referred  to 
in  connection  with  mastication,  it  was  found  that  paralysis  of  the  tongue  by  section  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerves  in  dogs  deprived  the  animals  of  the  power  of  swallowing,  even 
when  a  bolus  of  meat  or  bread  was  put  upon  its  dorsal  surface.  In  an  observation  on  a 
yonng  dog,  in  which  we  divided  both  hypoglossal  nerves,  the  effect  upon  deglutition  was 
very  marked.  The  animal  ate  with  difficulty,  the  pieces  of  meat  which  were  given  him 
frequently  dropping  from  the  mouth.  He  was  able  to  swallow  only  by  jerking  the  head 
suddenly  upward,  so  as  to  throw  the  meat  past  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  and,  even  when 
deglutition  commenced,  the  first  steps  took  place  slowly  and  with  apparent  difficulty. 
The  process  of  drinking  was  very  curious.  The  animal  made  the  usual  noise  in  attempt- 
ing to  drink,  but  the  tongue  did  not  come  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  only  way  he  seemed 
to  get  any  water  was  by  jerking  the  head  and  moving  the  jaw  so  as  to  throw  some  of  the 
liquid  into  the  mouth.  On  causing  him  to  drink  from  a  graduated  glass,  it  was  found 
that  he  drank  four  fiuid ounces  in  four  minutes.  In  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  reported  to 
the  Academy  of  Science,  in  1718,  by  De  Jussieu,  in  which  there  was  congenital  absence 
of  the  tongue,  deglutition  was  impossible  until  the  food  had  been  pushed  with  the  finger 
far  back  into  the  mouth.  In  cases  of  amputation  of  the  tongpie,  a  portion  of  its  base  gen- 
erally remains  sufficient  to  press  against  the  palate  and  thus  act  in  the  first  period  of  deg- 
latition. 

The  movements  in  the  first  period  of  deglutition  are  under  the  control  of  the  will  but 
are  generally  involuntary.  When  the  food  has  been  sufficiently  masticated,  it  requires 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  act  of  swallowing.  In  this  respect,  the  movements  are  like  the 
acts  of  respiration,  except  that  the  imperative  necessity  of  air  in  the  system  must,  in  a 
abort  time,  overcome  any  voluntary  effort  by  which  respiration  has  been  arrested. 

The  second  period  of  deglutition  involves  more  complex  and  important  muscular 
action  than  the  first.  By  a  rapid  and  almost  convulsive  series  of  movements,  the  food  is 
made  to  pass  through  the  pharynx  into  the  oesophagus.  The  movements  are  then  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  and  belong  to  the  kind  usually  called  refiex.  After  the 
alimentary  mass  has  passed  beyond  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  it  is  easy  to  observe  a  sud- 
den and  peculiar  movement  of  elevation  of  the  larynx  by  the  action  of  muscles  which 
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usuallj  depress  the  lower  jaw,  but  which  are  now  acting  from  this  bone  as  the  fixed 
point.  The  muscles  which  produce  this  movement  act  chiefly  upon  the  hyoid  bone. 
They  are  the  digastric  (particularly  the  anterior  belly),  the  mylo-hyoid,  the  genio-hyoid, 
the  stylo-hyoid,  and  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  genio-glossus.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
thyro-hyoid  acts  at  this  time  to  draw  the  larynx  toward  the  hyoid  bone.  With  this  ele- 
vation of  the  larynx,  there  is  necessarily  an  elevation  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  portions 
of  the  pharynx,  which  are,  as  it  were,  slipped  under  the  alimentary  bolus  as  it  is  held  by 
the  constrictors  of  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces. 

Contraction  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  takes  place  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  movement  of  elevation;  and  the  superior  constrictor  is  so  situated  as  to 
grasp  the  morsel  of  food,  and  with  it  the  soft  palate.  The  muscles,  the  constrictors  act- 
ing from  the  median  raphe,  assist  to  elevate  the  anterior  and  inferior  walls  of  the  pharynx 
and  pass  the  food  rapidly  into  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.  All  these  complex 
movements  are  accomplished  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  larynx  and  pharynx  are  then 
immediately  returned  to  their  original  position. 

Protection  of  the  Posterior  Ndres  during  the  Second  Period  of  Deglutition,— Vihen 
the  act  of  deglutition  is  performed  with  regularity,  no  portion  of  the  liquids  and  solids 
swallowed  ever  finds  its  way  into  the  air-passages.  The  entrance  of  foreign  substances 
into  the  posterior  nares  is  prevented  in  part  by  the  action  of  the  superior  constrictors  of 
the  pharynx,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  embrace,  during  their  contraction,  not  only  the  ali- 
mentary mass,  but  the  velum  pendulum  palati  itself,  and  in  part,  also,  by  contraction  of 
the  muscles  which  form  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  soft  palate. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  second  period  of  deglutition,  the  soft  palate  is  slightly 
raised,  being  pressed  upward  by  the  morsel  of  food.  This  fact  has  been  observed  in  cases 
in  which  the  parts  have  been  exposed  by  surgical  operations,  and  its  mechanism  has  also 
been  observed  in  the  human  subject,  by  Bidder  and  Kobelt.  In  one  case — that  of  a  young 
man  who  had  lost  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  as  well  as  the  zygoma — the  soft  palate 
could  be  observed  from  its  superior  surface ;  and,  at  each  movement  of  deglutition,  the 
palate,  which  is  naturally  inclined  downward,  became  more  horizontal,  and  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx  came  forward  to  meet  it.  The  same  movement  of  the  pharynx  was 
observed  by  Eobelt  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  received  a  severe  sabre-cut  in  the  neck. 

While  the  food  is  passing  through  the  pharynx,  the  palato-pharyngeal  muscles,  which 
form  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  soft  palate,  are  in  a  state  of  contraction  by  which  the 
edges  of  the  pillars  are  nearly  approximated,  forming,  with  the  uvula  between  them, 
almost  a  complete  diaphragm  between  the  postero-superior  and  the  antero-inferior  parts 
of  the  pharynx.  This,  with  the  application  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  to  the 
superior  face  of  the  soft  palate,  completes  the  protection  of  the  posterior  openings  of 
the  nasal  fossa).  The  fact  that  the  posterior  pillars  are  thus  contracted  and  approximated 
during  deglutition  may  be  easily  verified  by  simply  watching  these  parts  with  a  mirror 
during  an  effort  at  swallowing.  In  a  case,  observed  by  B^rard,  it  was  shown  that  the 
muscular  action  of  the  soft  palate  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  narett, 
particularly  in  swallowing  liquids.  In  this  instance,  a  young  lady  was  affected  with 
complete  paralysis  of  the  velum,  which  allowed  liquids  to  return  so  freely  by  the  nose  in 
swallowing  that  she  was  obliged  to  retire  from  observation  whenever  she  drank. 

Protection  of  the  Opening  of  the  Larynx,  and  Uses  of  the  Epiglottis  in  Beglutiti^m, — 
The  entrance  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  solid  or  liquid  foreign  matter  into  the  larynx 
produces  violent  and  distresfling  cough.  This  accident  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence, 
especially  when  an  act  of  inspiration  is  inadvertently  performed  while  solids  or  liquids 
are  in  the  pharynx.  During  inspiration,  the  glottis  is  opened,  and  at  that  time  only  can 
a  substance  of  any  considerable  size  find  its  way  into  the  respiratory  passages.  Respira- 
tion is  interrupted,  however,  during  each  and  every  act  of  deglutition ;  and  there  can, 
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therefore,  be  hardly  any  tendency  at  that  time  to  the  entrance  of  foreign  Bubstanoes  into 
the  larynx.  Daring  a  regular  act  of  swallowing,  nothing  can  find  its  way  into  the  respir- 
atory passages,  so  complete  is  the  protection  of  the  larynx  during  the  period  when  the 
food  passes  through  the  pharynx  into  the  oesophagus. 

The  situation  of  the  epiglottis  has  naturally  led  physiologists  to  attribute  to  it  great 
importance  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  particles  of  food  and  liquids  into  the  larynx.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  cartilaginous,  leaf-like  process  is  attached  to  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  larynx,  and  is  usually  erect,  lying  against  the  base  of  the  tongue.  In  the 
movements  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  incident  to  deglutition,  the  epiglottis  is  necessarily 
applied  to  the  superior  face  of  the  larynx  so  as  to  close  the  opening.  Although,  during 
deglutition,  the  glottis  is  covered  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to  study  closely  all  the  con- 
ditions which  are  involved  and  to  ascertain  what  is  the  actual  value  of  each  of  the  various 
means  by  which  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  air-passages  is  prevented,  for  this 
protection  is  accomplished  by  several  distinct  provisions. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  and  the  necessary  results  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  that,  while  the  food  is  passing  through  the  pharynx, 
the  larynx,  by  its  elevation,  passes  under  the  tongue  as  it  moves  backward,  and  the  soft 
base  of  this  organ  is,  as  it  were,  moulded  over  the  glottis.  With  the  parts  removed  from 
the  human  subject  or  from  one  of  the  inferior  animals,  we  can  imitate  the  natural  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  and  larynx,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  provision  alone  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  larynx  from  the  entrance  of  solid  or  semisolid  particles  of  food, 
particularly  when  we  remember  how  the  alimentary  particles  are  agglutinated  by  the 
saliva  and  how  easy  their  passage  becomes  over  the  membrane  coated  with  a  slimy 
mucus.  Experiments  on  the  inferior  animals  and  observations  upon  the  human  subject 
have  conclusively  settled  the  question  that  the  deglutition  of  all  articles,  except  liquids,  is 
generally  effected  without  difficulty  when  the  epiglottis  has  been  removed  or  lost  by 
accident  or  disease.  The  same  is  true  when,  in  addition,  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
larynx  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  section  of  nerves,  or  even  when  closure  of  the  rima 
glottidis  is  forcibly  prevented.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  the  experiments  of 
Longet,  that,  when  the  larynx  is  in  part  prevented  from  performing  its  movement  of 
ascension,  the  deglutition  of  a  moist  mass  of  alimentary  matter  is  effected  with  difficulty 
and  is  followed  by  a  sharp  cough,  indicating  the  entrance  of  a  certain  quantity  of  foreign 
matter  into  the  air-passages. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  to  contract  without  drawing  together 
the  sides  of  the  larynx,  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  assisting  to  close  the  glottis.  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  movements  of  respiration  are  arrested  during  deglutition,  the  lips 
of  the  glottis  fall  together,  as  they  always  do  except  in  inspiration.  This  fact  we  have 
repeatedly  observed  in  demonstrating  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis;  for, 
when  the  larynx  is  thus  exposed,  the  animal  makes  frequent  efforts  at  deglutition.  In 
addition  to  this  passive  and  incomplete  approximation  of  the  vocal  chords,  it  has  repeat- 
edly been  observed  that  the  lips  of  the  glottis  are  accurately  and  firmly  closed  during 
each  act  of  deglutition. 

Longet  justly  attaches  great  importance  to  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  top  of  the 
larynx  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  foreign  substances.  His  experiments  of  dividing  all 
the  nervous  filaments  distributed  to  the  intrinsic  muscles  show  that  their  action  is  not 
essential.  But,  on  division  of  the  superior  laryngeal,  the  nerve  which  gives  sensibility 
to  the  parts,  he  found  that  liquids  occasionally  passed  in  small  quantity  into  the  trachea. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  want  of  sensibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  above  the  glottis : 
*^for  the  animal  is  not  aware  in  time  of  the  presence  of  liquid  which  may  accidentally 
get  into  the  supra-laryngeal  cavity,  the  occlusion  of  the  glottis  is  sometimes  too  tardy 
and  does  not  take  place  until  after  the  passage  of  the  liquid ;  or,  again,  the  animal,  in- 
stead of  then  making  a  sudden  expiration,  makes  an  unseasonable  inspiration  which 
facilitates  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  substance  into  the  air-passages,  and  the  cough 
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does  not  take  place  until  this  is  already  in  contact  with  the  tracheal  or  bronchial  mucous 
membrane."  These  experiments  strikingly  illustrate  the  conservative  function  of  the 
acute  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  above  the  glottis.  No  foreign  substance  can 
find  its  way  into  the  air-passages  by  simply  dropping  into  the  cavity  situated  above  the 
vocal  cords  when  respiration  is  interrupted,  but  can  only  enter  by  being  drawn  in  forcibly 
and  suddenly  with  an  act  of  inspiration,  when  the  glottis  is  widely  opened.  It  is  now 
well  known  to  the  practical  physician  that  direct  applications  cannot  be  made  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  larynx,  unless  an  instrument  be  suddenly  introduced  with  the  inspiratory  act ; 
and,  at  this  time,  a  little  dexterity  will  enable  an  operator  to  introduce  bodies  of  consider- 
able size  below  the  vocal  chords. 

Before  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  in  1813,  physiologists  were  generally  of  the 
opinion,  judging  from  anatomical  relations,  that  the  epiglottis  had  the  function  of  pro- 
tecting the  larynx  from  the  entrance  of  particles  of  food  during  the  second  period  of  deg- 
lutition. Magendie  extirpated  the  entire  epiglottis  in  dogs  and  found  that  the  animals 
swallowed  liquids  and  solids  without  difficulty,  the  act  being  very  seldom  followed  by 
cough.  The  observations  on  deglutition  were  made  an  hour  after  the  removal  of  the 
epiglottis.  In  other  animals,  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  were  divided, 
thus  paralyzing  the  muscles  of  the  glottis.  The  deglutition  of  liquids  especially  be- 
came difficult  and  was  followed  generally  by  cough.  As  the  result  of  these  observations, 
Magendie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larynx  is  protected  during  deglutition  by  clos- 
ure of  the  glottis  itself. 

Although  the  experiments  on  animals  were  apparently  conclusive,  observations  on 
the  human  subject  have  been  cited,  in  which,  after  destruction  of  the  epiglottis  by  dis- 
ease, there  existed  persistent  difficulty  in  swidlowing  liquids.  As  numerous  pathological 
observations  of  this  character  have  been  reported,  the  question  could  not  be  regarded  as 
entirely  settled  by  the  researches  of  Magendie.  It  was  with  the  view  of  determining 
this  more  rigorously,  that  farther  experiments  were  instituted  in  1841,  by  Longet. 

In  investigating  this  question,  Longet  removed  the  epiglottis  from  six  dogs.  He  found 
that,  in  the  animals  kept  until  the  parts  were  perfectly  cicatrized,  more  or  less  cough 
followed  the  deglutition  of  liquids.  One  of  these  he  kept  for  six  months  and  found  that 
when  he  drank  milk  or  water  cough  never  failed  to  follow.  The  same  fact  was  noted  in 
three  of  the  animals  that  were  killed  on  the  nineteenth  day  and  in  one  that  was  killed 
on  the  thirtieth  day.  In  all,  the  complete  excision  of  the  epiglottis  was  verified  by  post- 
mortem examination.  In  one  of  the  animals,  killed  two  days  after  the  operation,  that 
generally  swallowed  liquids  without  coughing,  there  was  found  a  swelling  at  the  base  of 
the  tongue  which  projected  over  the  larynx. 

Several  cases  of  loss  of  the  epiglottis  in  the  human  subject  are  quoted  by  Longet  in 
support  of  his  view  that  this  part  is  necessary  to  the  complete  protection  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, particularly  in  the  deglutition  of  liquids.  Two  of  the  most  striking  of  these  cases 
were  observed  by  Larrey,  in  Egypt.  One  of  these  was  the  case  of  General  Murat,  who 
was  wounded  by  a  ball  passing  through  the  neck  from  one  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  other, 
cutting  off  the  epiglottis,  which  was  expelled  by  the  mouth.  In  this  instance,  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  deglutition  of  liquids  was  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary  to  introduce 
them  through  a  tube  passed  into  the  oesophagus.  In  the  other  case,  the  epiglottis  was 
entirely  removed  by  a  wound  and  was  preserved  and  presented  to  the  surgeon.  In 
this  instance,  the  difficulty  in  the  deglutition  of  liquids  was  even  greater  than  in  the 
former ;  each  effort  at  swallowing  being  followed  by  convulsive  and  suffocating  cough. 
This  difficulty  persisted  after  the  parts  had  become  completely  cicatrized.  In  these  cases, 
it  is  possible  that  the  injury  to  muscles  and  other  parts  from  such  severe  wounds  might 
interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  larynx  or  the  closure  of  the  glottis  and  thus  disturb 
deglutition.  In  a  case  in  which  the  epiglottis  had  entirely  sloughed  away  as  a  conse- 
quence of  syphilitic  disease,  observed  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  the  difficulty  in  swallowing 
liquids,  although  sufficiently  well  marked,  was  by  no  means  so  great  aa  in  the  oases  men- 
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tioned  above.  The  difficulty  in  swallowing  was  noted  as  not  great,  but  the  patient  swal- 
lowed liquids  more  easily  than  solids.  The  difficulty  consisted  of  cough  and  loss  of  breath, 
as  the  patient  described  it.  It  was  less  when  articles  were  swallowed  while  the  patient 
was  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  food  and  drink  were  habitually  taken  in  that  position. 
At  the  time  that  this  patient,  a  female,  was  in  the  Bellevne  Hospital  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  Flint,  the  deglutition  was  improving.  Dr.  Flint  noted  that,  after  she  had  been 
in  the  hospital  a  few  days,  on  causing  her  to  swallow  in  his  presence,  the  act  of  degluti- 
tion was  performed  with  a  certain  deliberation  but  without  difficulty.  An  examination 
of  the  parts  with  the  laryngoscope  was  made  by  Dr.  Church,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Flint 
and  Dr.  Dalton :  "  The  absence  of  the  epiglottis  was  determined  by  sight.  The  vocal 
chords  were  distinctly  seen.  The  little  excrescences  described  as  apparent  to  the  touch 
were  visible.'' 

In  the  case  just  described,  there  was  not  a  constant  and  considerable  difficulty  in 
deglutition ;  but  it  as  stated  that  difficulty  had  existed,  undoubtedly  from  the  passage  of 
articles  into  the  larynx,  and  when  no  such  accident  took  place  the  act  was  performed 
with  a  '^  certain  deliberation.^'  It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  that,  when  the  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing was  considerable,  deglutition  was  accomplished  most  easily  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  in  which  the  tendency  of  particles  of  food  to  pass  into  the  larynx  must  have  been 
much  lessened. 

While,  with  attention  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  the  larynx  may  frequently,  and  per- 
haps generally,  be  protected  from  the  entrance  of  foreign  substances  during  deglutition, 
after  loss  of  the  epiglottis  when  other  parts  are  not  affected,  a  study  of  the  numerous 
cases  of  this  lesion  as  the  result  of  disease  or  iigury  shows  that  the  epiglottis  is  by  no 
means  so  inefficient  in  the  protection  of  the  larynx  as  was  supposed  by  Magendie.  Still, 
it  is  but  one  of  the  means  which  have  been  provided  for  this  end. 

Since  the  air-passages  have  been  so  fully  explored  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  this 
instrument  has  been  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  degluti- 
tion. In  July,  1865,  a  note  was  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  giving 
the  results  of  experiments  by  Dr.  Krishaber  on  the  mechanism  of  deglutition  as  studied 
by  autolaryngoscopy,  followed  by  a  note  on  the  same  subject  by  M.  H.  Guinier.  Dr. 
Krishaber,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  gave  the  following  conclusions : 

*^  1st.  In  the  act  of  deglutition  the  alimentary  bolus  passes  in  one  of  the  pharyngeal 
grooves,  over  one  of  the  sides  of  the  epiglottis  tilted  by  the  elevation  of  the  larynx ;  the 
bolas  thus  arrives  at  the  oesophagus  at  the  moment  when,  by  the  contraction  of  the  con- 
strictor muscles,  the  pharynx  is  shortened  and  brought  in  front  of  the  mass. 

**  2d.  The  deglutition  of  liquids  is  effected  in  the  same  manner ;  these  passing,  how- 
ever, quite  frequently  upon  the  epiglottis  itself,  which  happens  very  rarely  with  solid  ali- 
ments. 

**  3d.  A  quantity — extremely  small,  it  is  true — of  liquid  engages  itself  during  normal 
deglutition  around  the  border  of  the  epiglottis  and  moistens  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  and  even  of  the  vocal  chords. 

"  4th.  In  gargling,  the  larynx  being  widely  opened,  a  larger  quantity  finds  its  way 
into  the  vocal  organ. 

"  5th.  An  alimentary  bolus  may  be  easily  tolerated  in  the  respiratory  passages ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  larynx,  as  far  as  the  vocal  chords  and  even  in  the  interior  of  the  trachea. 

**  6th,  The  sensibility  of  the  trachea  to  the  impression  of  foreign  bodies  is  infinitely 
less  than  that  of  the  larynx. 

"  7th.  Hard  and  cold  bodies,  as,  for  example,  a  sound,  are  not  tolerated  in  the  respir- 
atory passages ;  while  any  soft  body,  which  can  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane  and 
has  a  temperature  like  that  of  the  parts  touched,  is  easily  tolerated  in  the  respiratory 
passages  and  kept  in  the  trachea  many  minutes  without  producing  the  slightest  cough.'' 

These  observations  confirm  the  views  of  Longet  and  others  concerning  the  passage  of 
alimentary  substances  down  the  pharynx  by  the  sides  of  the  epiglottis ;  and,  in  that  case. 
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liquids  would  almost  certunlj  pass  arouud  tlie  borders  in  quantity  snflScient  to  moisten 
the  mucous  membrane  below.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  sensibilitj  of 
the  air-passages  is  verj  unequal  in  different  persons,  and  that  it  may  be  considerably 
modified  by  education  of  the  parts.  This  should  make  us  hesitate  to  accept  the  view 
that,  in  gargling,  the  larynx  receives  a  quantity  of  liquid,  and  that  an  alimentary  bolus 
may  be  tolerated  in  the  trachea  for  many  minutes  without  coughing. 

To  sum  up  the  mechanism  by  which  the  opening  of  the  larynx  is  protected  during  the 
deglutition  of  solids  and  liquids,  we  have  only  to  carefully  follow  the  articles  as  they  pass 
over  the  inclined  plane  formed  by  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  anterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  pharynx.  As  the  food  is  making  this  passage  in  obedience  to  the  contracticm 
of  the  muscles  which  carry  the  tongue  backward,  draw  up  the  larynx,  and  constrict  the 
pharynx,  the  soft  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  are  applied  to  each 
other,  with  the  epiglottis,  which  is  now  inclined  backward,  between  them ;  at  the  same 
time  the  glottis  is  closed,  in  part  by  the  action  of  the  constrictor  muscles  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilages,  and  in  part  by  the  action  of  its  intrinsic  muscles.  If  the 
food  be  tolerably  consistent  and  united  into  a  single  bolus,  it  slips  easily  from  the  back 
of  the  tongue  along  the  membrane  covering  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  phar- 
ynx ;  but  if  it  be  liquid  or  of  little  consistence,  a  portion  takea  this  course,  while  anoUier 
portion  passes  over  the  epiglottis,  being  directed  by  it  into  the  two  grooves  or  gutters  by 
the  side  of  the  larynx.  It  is  by  these  means,  together  with  those  by  which  the  posterior 
nares  are  protected,  that  all  solids  and  liquids  are  passed  into  the  oesophagus,  and  the 
second  period  of  deglutition  is  safely  accomplished. 

The  third  period  of  deglutition  is  the  most  simple  of  all.  It  involves  merely  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  oesophagus,  by  which  the  food  is  forced  into  the  stoin- 
ach.  The  longitudinal  fibres  shorten  the  tube  and  slip  the  mucous  membrane,  lubricated 
by  its  glairy  secretion,  above  the  bolus ;  while  the  circular  fibres,  by  a  progressive  peri- 
staltic contraction  from  above  downward,  propel  the  food  into  the  stomach.  The  pas- 
sage of  food  down  the  oesophagus  was  for  the  first  time  closely  studied  by  Magendie, 
who  noted,  in  this  connection,  many  curious  and  important  facts.  In  numerous  experi- 
ments on  the  lower  animals,  he  observed  that,  while  the  peristaltic  contractions  of  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  tube  were  immediately  followed  by  a  relaxation,  which  contin- 
ued till  the  next  act  of  deglutition,  the  lower  third  remained  contracted  generally  for 
about  thirty  seconds  after  the  passage  of  the  food  into  the  stomach.  During  its  contrac- 
tion, this  part  of  the  oesophagus  was  hard,  like  a  cord  firmly  stretched.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  relaxation ;  and  this  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  continued  constantly, 
even  when  the  stomach  was  empty,  although,  during  digestion,  the  contractions  were  fre- 
quent in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  the  stomach.  The  contraction  was  always 
increased  by  pressing  the  stomach  and  attempting  to  pass  some  of  its  contents  into  the 
oesophagus.  This  provision  is  undoubtedly  important  in  preventing  regurgitation  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  especially  when  the  organ  is  exposed  to  pressure,  as  in  urina- 
tion or  defsBcation.  We  have  already  noted  the  action  of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  close  the  oesophageal  opening  during  inspiration. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  third  period  of  deglutition  was  noted  by  Magendie 
in  the  inferior  animals,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  defin^jbe  observations  on  this 
point  in  the  human  subject,  although  this  would  have  been  easy  in  the  cases  of  gastric 
fistula  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  come  under  the  observation  of  physiologists.  Ma- 
gendie found  that  the  alimentary  bolus  sometimes  occupied  two  or  three  minutes  in  its 
passage,  and  that  it  was  often  momentarily  arrested  in  its  course.  It  frequently  seems  as 
though  we  were  ourselves  conscious  of  a  very  slow  passage  of  food  down  the  oesophagus, 
and  not  infrequently  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  mouthful  of  liquid  is  taken  to  hasten  it ;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  every  alimentary  bolus  remains  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  the 
oesophagus,  and  liquids  undoubtedly  are  swallowed  with  considerable  rapidity,  as  they 
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oan  soon  be  recognized  in  the  stomach  by  their  temperature.  As  the  lower  part  of  the 
CBSophagas  is  composed  chiefly  of  nnstriped  mascnlar  fibres,  it  is  probable  that  here  the 
contractions  are  more  gradual  than  in  the  upper  portions. 

As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  muscular  movements  which  take  place 
daring  all  the  periods  of  deglutition  are  peculiar.  The  first  act  is  generally  involuntary  from 
inattention,  but  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  will.  The  second  act  is  involuntary,  when 
once  commenced,  but  may  be  excited  by  the  voluntary  passage  of  solids  or  liquids  beyond 
the  velum  pendulum  palati.  It  is  impossible  to  perform  the  second  act  of  deglutition  un- 
less there  be  some  article,  either  solid  or  liquid,  in  the  pharynx.  It  is  easy  to  make  three 
or  four  successful  efforts  consecutively,  in  which  there  is  elevation  of  the  larynx  with  all 
the  other  characteristic  movements ;  but  a  little  attention  will  show  that  with  eac^  act 
a  small  quantity  of  saliva  is  swallowed.  When  the  efforts  have  been  frequently  repeat- 
ed, the  movements  become  impossible,  until  time  enough  has  elapsed  between  them  for 
the  saliva  to  collect.  This  fact  we  personally  verified  before  writing  this  paragraph, 
and  it  was  demonstrated  to  be  due  to  the  absence  of  liquid ;  for,  immediately  after,  an 
ounce  of  water  was  swallowed  without  difficulty  by  sixteen  successive  movements  of 
deglutition.  This  experiment  also  shows  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  (only  half  a  drachm) 
necessary  to  excite  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  second  act. 

All  the  movements  of  deglutition,  except  those  of  the  first  period,  must  be  regarded  ai 
essentially  reflex,  depending  upon  an  impression  made  upon  the  afferent  nerves  distrib- 
uted to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus. 

The  position  of  the  body  has  little  to  do  with  the  facility  with  which  deglutition  is 
effected.  Liquids  or  solids  may  be  swallowed  indifferently  in  all  postures.  B^rard  states 
that  a  juggler,  in  his  presence,  passed  an  entire  bottle  of  wine  fi-om  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach,  while  standing  on  his  head.  The  same  feat  we  have  lately  seen  accomplished 
with  apparent  ease,  by  a  juggler  who  drank  three  glasses  of  beer  while  standing  on  his 
hands  in  the  inverted  posture. 

Deglutition  of  Air, — In  the  celebrated  essay  of  Magendie  on  the  mechanism  of  vom- 
iting, it  is  stated  that  as  soon  as  nausea  commenced  the  stomach  began  to  fill  with  air,  so 
that,  before  vomiting  occurred,  the  organ  became  tripled  in  size.  Magendie  showed,  far- 
thermore,  that  the  air  entered  the  stomach  by  the  oesophagus,  for  the  distention  occurred 
when  the  pylorus  w^  ligated.  In  a  subsequent  memoir,  the  question  of  the  deglutition 
of  air,  aside  from  the  small  quantity  which  is  incorporated  with  the  food  during  mastica- 
tion and  insalivation,  was  farther  investigated.  It  was  found  that  some  persons  had  the 
ficulty  of  swallowing  air,  and,  by  practice,  Magendie  himself  was  able  to  acquire  it, 
although  it  occasioned  such  distress  that  it  was  discontinued.  Out  of  a  hundred  students 
of  medicine,  eight  or  ten  were  found  able  to  swallow  air. 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  persons  who  have  gradually  acquired  this  habit  in 
order  to  relieve  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  stomach ;  and,  when  confirmed,  it  occa- 
sions persistent  disorder  in  the  process  of  digestion.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind  are  reported  by  Magendie,  and  in  several  it  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pro- 
duce great  distention  of  the  abdomen.  A  curious  case  of  habitual  air-swallowing  is  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  in  his  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Although  the  subject  of  air-swallowing  properly  belongs  to  pathology,  the  fact  that 
the  muscles  of  deglutition  are  capable,  in  some  individuals,  of  forcing  air  into  the  stom- 
ach, is  not  without  physiological  interest. 

15 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

aTOMACH-DIQESTIOir. 

PhysioIoglcAl  anatomy  of  the  stomach— Glandular  apparatas  In  the  tttomach— Gastric  juice— Mode  of  obtaining  the  gas- 
tric juice— Gastric  fistula  in  the  human  subject— Secretion  of  the  gastric  juloe— Composition  of  the  gastric  juioe— 
Source  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice— Ordinary  saline  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice— Action  of  the  gasMe 
Juice  in  digestion— Constituents  on  wliich  the  activity  of  the  gastric  juice  depends— Actitm  of  the  gastric  jnice 
upon  meats— Action  upon  albumen,  fibrin,  caaeine,  and  gelatine— Action  upon  vegetable  nitrogenized  principles — 
Albuminose,  or  peptones— Action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  fats— Action  upon  saccharine  and  amylaceous  principles 
—Duration  of  stomach-digestion- Digestibility  of  different  aliments  hi  the  stomach— Action  of  the  gastric  juic« 
upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach— Circumstances  virhich  influence  stomach-dfgesiion— Character  of  the  contractimia 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach— Movements  in  the  cardiac  and  in  the  pyloric  portion— Mechanism  of  the 
movements  of  the  stomach — Rumination,  and  regurgitation  from  the  stomach— Rumination  in  the  human  sub- 
ject—Vomiting— Condition  of  the  stomach  during  the  act  of  vomiting— Action  of  the  diaphragm  in  vomiting — 
Action  of  the  abdominal  muBcles  in  vomiting— Action  of  the  cesophagus  in  vomiting— Eructation. 

Phyaiologiccd  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach. 

The  most  dilated  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  man,  is  the  stomach.  It  serves 
the  douhle  purpose  of  a  receptacle  for  the  food  and  an  organ  in  which  certain  important 
digestive  processes  take  place.  It  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  is  held  in  place  bj  folds  of  the  peritoneum  and  bj  the  oesophagus.  Its  form  is  not 
easily  described.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  bagpipe,  which  it  resembles  somewhat^ 
when  moderately  distended.  As  we  should  naturally  suppose  from  the  fact  that  the 
stomach  periodically  receives  considerable  quantities  of  solids  and  liquids,  its  form  and 
position  are  subject  to  great  variations.  When  empty,  it  is  flattened,  and  in  many  parts 
its  opposite  walls  are  in  contact.  When  moderately  distended,  its  length  is  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  inches,  its  widest  diameter,  about  five  inches,  and  its  capacity,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  cubic  inches,  or  about  five  pints.  The  parts  usually  noted  in  anatomical  de- 
scriptions are :  a  greater  and  a  lesser  curvature ;  a  greater  and  a  lesser  pouch ;  a  cardiac, 
or  oesophageal  opening ;  and  a  pyloric  opening,  which  leads  to  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
great  pouch  is  sometimes  called  the  fundus. 

The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  three  in  number ;  the  peritoneal,  njuscular,  and  mucous. 
By  some,  the  fibrous  tissue  which  unites  the  mucous  to  the  muscular  coat  is  regarded  as 
a  distinct  covering  and  is  called  the  fibrous  coat. 

Peritoneal  Coat — This  is  simply  a  process  of  the  peritoneum,  similar  in  structure  to 
the  membrane  which  covers  the  other  abdominal  viscera.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  general  abdominal  cavity,  which,  on  the  viscera,  is  somewhat  thin- 
ner than  it  is  on  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Over  the  stomach,  the  peritoneum  is  from  ^^ 
to  Y^jt  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  serous  membranes  and  con- 
sists of  fibres  of  the  white  inelastic  tissue,  mingled  with  a  considerable  number  of  elastic 
fibres.  It  is  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  muscular  coat  and  is  not  very  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Lymphatics  have  been  demonstrated  only  in  the 
subserous  structure.  The  surface  of  the  peritoneum  is  everywhere  covered  with  regu- 
larly-polygonal, flattened  cells  of  pavement  or  tessellated  epithelium,  closely  adherent  to 
each  other  and  presenting  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  which  is  continually  moistened 
with  a  small  quantity  of  watery  secretion.  An  important  function  of  this  membrane  is 
to  present  a  smooth  surface  covering  the  abdominal  parietes  and  viscera,  so  as  to  allow 
of  free  movements  of  the  organs  over  each  other  and  against  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

Mn^cular  Coat, — Throughout  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  cardiac 
opening  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  the  muscular  fibres  forming  the  middle  coat  are  of 
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the  involDDtaij,  pale,  or  onstriped  rariet;.  These  fibres,  called  sometimes  miuoiilar 
fibre-cells,  are  very  pale,  with  faint  ootlines,  faaifono  or  spindle-shaped,  aad  coatain  eaoh 
an  oval,  longitudinal  nadeus.  They  are  very  close);  adherent  by  their  sides,  and  are  so 
arranged  as  to  dovetail  into  each  other,  forming  sheets  of  greater  or  less  tbicknesB, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  their  Isyers.  The  mnscular  coat  of  the  stomach  varies  in 
thickneaa  in  different  animals.  In  the  human  snbject,  it  is  thickest  ia  the  region  of  the 
pyloras  and  is  thinnest  at  the  fondas.  Its  average  thickness  is  about  ^  of  an  inch.  In 
the  pyloras,  it  ia  from  i>,  to  i^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  the  fundus,  from  ,V  ^  i*!  of  an  inch. 
The  mnsonlar  libree  exist  in  the  stomach  in  two  principal  layers ;  an  external,  longi- 
tudinal layer  and  an  internal,  circular  layer,  with  a  third  layer  of  oblique  fibres  extending 
over  the  great  pouch  only,  which  ia  internal  to  the  circular  layer.  The  direction  of  the 
fibres  in  these  layers  can  generally  be  seen  in  a  stomach  which  has  been  dried  and  inflated. 
The  longitudinal  fibres  are  continued  from  the  (esophagus  and  are  most  marked  over  the 
lesaer  curvature.  They  are  not  continued  very  distinctly  over  the  rest  of  the  stomach. 
The  circular  and  oblique  fibres  are  best  seen  when  the  organ  has  been  everted  and  the 
mncous  membrane  carefully  removed.  The  circular  layer  is  not  very  distinct  to  the  left 
of  the  cardiac  opening,  over  the  great  pouch,  but  in  other  parts  it  is  tolerably  regular. 
Cloward  the  pylorus,  tlie  fibres  become  more  numerous,  and,  at  the  opening  into  the 
daodennm,  they  form  a  powerful  muscular  ring,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  sjihincter 
of  the  pylorus,  or  the  pyloric  muscle,^  At  this  point  they  prtyect  considerably  into  the 
interior  of  the  organ  and  cease  abruptly  at  the  opening  into  the  duodenum,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  valve,  presenting,  when  contracted,  a  fiat  surface  looking  toward  the  intestine. 
Tha  oblique  layer  takes  the  place,  in  great  part,  of  the  circular  fibres  over  the  great 
poach.  It  extends  obliquely  over  the  fundus  from  left  to  right  and  ceases  at  a  distinct 
line  extending  &om  the  left  margin  of  the  cesopbagus  to  about  the  junction  of  the  middle 
with  the  last  third  of  the  great  curvature.  This  anatomical  fact  is  interesting,  for  it 
11  at  about  the  point  where  the  obliqne  layer  of  fibres  ceases  Ibat  the  stomacli  becomes 
constricted  during  the  movements  which  are  incident  todigestion,  dividing  the  organ  into 
two  tolerably  distinct  compartmenla. 


nn.  H,—IMtsitmti<uitjl6ret  if  the  itomaci.    (auppa;.) 
m;  *, *, pre»t*r cnrmture ;  S, grater poqch;  4, lewep pouEb ;  R6,6.1owerMidorihBi 
a  longltndJiiil  flbres  «  the  lemwr  cnryalara;  9,  flbrei  oittDdliig  OTer  Ihf  Brmtfr mrvi 
lifprof  loUTltiidljiB}  QhrvaoynT  tbe  jmtvrior  sor&ceof  Ibvetomich;  11,  drcukr-  tibrtt 
er  of  kpDgltadlDil  BbrcA. 
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The  blood-vewela  of  the  mascul&r  coat  are  quite  numerous  and  ore  arranged  in  k 
peculiar,  rectaD^ul&r  net-work,  which  thej  slvaje  pretent  in  the  noD-8triat«d  musctilu' 
tisme.  The  nerves  belong  chiefly  to  the  syinpathetio  sjatem  and  are  demonstrated  with 
difficalty. 


FiB.K.~-Fibruuatv!iaatiloinachtTtriid.   (Saplwf.;  • 

1, 1,  (Mophigoi  i  4,  drcnlw  ObrM  it  the  moiriucHl  apanliif;  8,  8.  drmlir  flbr«  at  Ibe  kHHr  numUi™;  *.  4.clm- 
Ibt  DbnB  jtt  lli«  pfloruB;  0,  Ct,  6^  T.  ^  oblique  Qbroe ;  9«  \V.  flbri!B  oF  thU  layer  ravedng  tbg  ^realer  poocb;  I],por^ 

Mueoui  Coat. — Passing  from  the  (Be<^hBgnB.  to  the  stomach,  a  very  marked  change 
takes  place  in  the  character  of  the  mnooiiH  membrane.    The  white,  hard  appearance  of 
the  cesophageal  lining,  dae  to  ita  covering  of  pavement-epithelinm,  abrnpt];  ceases,  pre- 
senting a  sbarplj-defined,  dentated  border ;  and  the  membrane  of  the  atomach  is  soft, 
velvety  in  appearance,  and  of  a  reddisb'gray 
color.    In  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the 
horse,  the  characteristic  membrftne  of  the  (esoph- 
agus is  prolonged  into  the  stomach  and  forms 
a  large,  white  zone  around  the  cardiac  opening, 
I  with  abruptly-defined  edges,  contrasting  strong- 
■  ly  with  the  rest  of  the  lining  membrane  of  tlte 
stomach. 

The  mucons  lining  of  the  stomach  is  loosely 
attached  to  the  submooous  muscular  tissae  and 
is  thrown  into  large,  longitudinal  folds,  which 
become  elfaced  as  the  organ  is  distended.  When 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  cadaveric  rigidity,  the  longitudinal  fc4d- 
ing  of  the  mncoQB  membrane  is  very  marked. 
^■J^^  '^  '*^*""°T«'''''T*'^  ^  ««  If  the  rauoouB  membrane  be  stretched  or  if  th« 
ni^rd  m  diamiien.   (sappey.)  Stomach   be    everted    and   distended,    and    the 

^'^'i^i^'^^'^l.^d.'!'""*'"''"''*'*''"'^"'  mncus,  which  always  eiists  in  greater  or  lew 
nbumianco  over  the  surface,  be  gently  removed 
under  a  stream  of  water,  the  membrane  will  be  found  marked  with  innumerable  po- 
lygonal pits  or  depressious,  enclosed  by  ridges,  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  organ,  are 
quite  regular.    These  are  beat  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  simple  lens,  as  many  of  them  are 
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quite  small.  The  size  of  the  pits  is  very  variable,  bat  the  average  is  about  j^  of  an 
inoh.  This  i^pearance  is  not  distinct  toward  the  pylorus;  the  membrane  here  present- 
ing irregular,  conical  projections  and  weU-marked  villi  resembling  those  found  in  the 
nnall  intestine.  The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  columnar  or  pris- 
moidal  epithelium,  the  cells  being  tolerably  regular  in  shape,  each  with  a  clear  nucleus 
and  a  distinct  nucleolus. 

The  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  varies  in  different  parts.  It 
is  usually  thinnest  near  the  oesophagus  and  thickest  near  the  pylorus.  Its  thinnest  portion 
measures  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch ;  its  thickest  portion,  from  ^  to  ^V  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  i  ^^^ 
the  intermediate  portion,  about  ^  of  an  inch. 

Glandular  Apparatus  of  the  Stomaeh. — Extending  from  the  bottoms  of  the  pits  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  to  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  are  immense  num- 
bers of  racemose  glands.  These  are  generally  arranged  in  tolerably  distinct  groups,  sur- 
rounded by  fibrous  tissue,  each  group  belonging  to  one  of  the  polygonal  depressions. 
The  tissue  which  connects  the  tubes  is  dense  but  not  abundant.  There  are  marked  dif- 
ferences in  the  anatomy  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach  in  different  parts  of  the  organ, 
which  are  particularly  interesting,  as  they  are  supposed  to  correspond  with  differences  in 
the  function  of  various  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  are,  indeed,  two  distinct 
varieties  of  glands;  the  gastric  glands,  found  throughout  the  organ,  except  in  the  pyloric 
portion,  and  the  mucous  glands  found  chiefly  in  the  pyloric  portion,  with  a  few  scattered 
irregularly  through  the  other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  demand  special 
consideration,  as  the  former  are  supposed  to  secrete  the  gastric  juice  and  are  active  only 
daring  digestion,  while  the  latter  secrete  a  glairy  mucus,  which  is  not  produced  specially 
daring  digestion  and  which  has  no  distinct  digestive  function  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

OoBtric^  or  Peptic  Glands. — These  glands  are  found  throughout  the  entire  extent  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  except  around  the  pyloric  orifice  and  in  the  lesser 
pouch.  In  the  human  subject,  their  distribution,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  mucous 
glands,  is  much  wider  than  in  most  of  the  inferior  animals.  They  vary  in  their  length 
with  the  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Recent  researches  have 
shown  that  all  of  these  glands  are  racemose.  They  present,  in  the  upper  fourth  or  fifth  of 
their  length,  a  single  tube,  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  columnar  epithelium  covering  the 
sorface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Below  this,  they  divide  into  several  branches,  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  and  are  lined  with  rounded  cells  of  glandular  epithelium,  having  the 
appearance  of  simple  racemose  glands.  The  cells  lining  the  branching  tubes  are  some- 
times called  peptic  cells.  They  each  have  a  nucleus  and  a  nucleolus,  contain  numerous 
granules,  and  are  about  t^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the 
glands  in  the  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  secretes  the 
gastric  juice.  They  readily  undergo  post-mortem  alteration,  and,  in  the  human  subject, 
are  only  to  be  seen  satisfactorily  in  the  fresh  stomachs  of  subjects  who  have  died  sud- 
denly, having  previously  been  in  a  condition  of  perfect  health. 

Mucous  Glands, — Near  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach  and  in  the  lesser  pouch, 
where  the  mucous  membrane  is  decidedly  paler  than  over  the  rest  of  the  organ,  the 
character  of  the  glands  is  peculiar.  As  a  rule,  the  glands  in  these  situations  are  com- 
poand ;  but  they  do  not  present  more  than  two  or  three  divisions  until  they  have  passed 
through  about  one-half  of  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  when  they  break  up 
into  numerous  small  secondary  tnbes.  The  important  peculiarity  of  these  glands  is 
that  they  are  lined  throughout  with  columnar  epithelium  and  are  everywhere  deprived 
of  the  cells  found  in  the  true  peptic  glands.  The  structure  of  the  glands  from  different 
portions  of  the  stomach  is  shown  in  Fig.  57. 

Closed  Follicles. — In  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  between  the  tubes  and 
near  their  cadcal  extremities,  are  occasionally  found  closed  follicles,  like  the  solitary  glands 
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and  patolies  of  Pej'er  of  the  intestines.  These  are  not  oIirsfB  preeent  in  the  adnlt,  bnt 
&re  generallj  found  in  children.  The;  ore  usnallf  most  abundant  ovor  the  greater  cnrva- 
tnre,  though  tliey  may  be  fonnd  in  other  Bituations,  In  their  tmatomy  thej  are  identical 
with  the  closed  fuUicles  of  the  intestinea  and  do  not  demand  apeoial  consideratioa  Id  this 
connection. 


B.  Pfplte  glud  fnm  the  p/kiric  portlaii:   I,  eicnlory  ouud;  i,  2,  tbe  t»a  prtndijil  bnncbet^  3,8.  lennllul  ml*- 

C.  U DcouB  glud  from  th<  pjlorlc  portlan:  1.  eicntDcr  caul;  S,1!.  the  tHDbnnclKt;  4,8, 3,8,  g,H«ai]i|«i7bniiiibu; 

i,*,*,  BDuU,  trrmlnil,  raeemoM  gluida. 

Gastric  Juice. 
At  the  present  day  it  seems  profitless  to  argue  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a 
digestive  fiuid  in  the  atoinaob ;  and  the  discnssioDS  of  the  earlier  physiologists  aa  regards 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  Jiaid  capable  of  dissolving  the  articles  of  food  bare 
only  an  historical  interest.  Onr  definite  knowledge  of  the  most  important  physiological 
properties  of  this  fluid  dates  from  the  celebrated  observations  of  Dr.  Beaamont  on  Alexis 
St.  Uartin,  the  Canadian,  who  had  a  large  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach.  These 
observations  were  commenced  in  Maj,  1825,  and  were  continued  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  first  publication  of  them  was  in  the  PhiladelpMa  Medical  Reeorder,  in  1826. 

Mode  of  obtaining  tkt  Oattrie  Juice. — The  ingenious  experimenta  of  Dr.  Beaumont 
upon  tbe  case  of  8t.  Martin  gave  an  impnlse  to  tbe  stody  of  digestion  and  pointed  ont 
the  way  in  which  the  action  of  tbe  gastric  juice  could  bo  investigated.  The  fact  that  Dr. 
Beaumont  noted  the  action  of  human  gastric  juice  upon  all  the  ordinary  articles  of  food 
enabled  physiologists  to  compare  with  it  the  properties  of  the  secretion  obtained  from  the 
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inferior  animals,  an  tndispeueable  condition  in  the  stady  of  the  digutive  fluida.  In  1843, 
Btoodlot  published  a  treatise  on  digestion,  in  whiofa  he  gave  the  results  of  experiments 
on  dogs  with  fistnloDS  openings  into  the  stomach.  This  observer  is  generaUj  spoken  of 
as  the  first  to  obtain  the  gastric  juice  by  the  establishment  of  a  fistola  into  the  stoinacl) 
in  the  inferior  animals;  but  Longet  states  that,  in  December,  1842.  Dr.  Bassow  read  a 
paper  before  the  Imperitil  Soeittj/  of  Naturalutt  of  Mo*eoie,  vhich  was  pablished  in  the 
Bulletin  for  that  jear,  >n  which  he  gave  an  account  of  a  nnmber  of  succeeafol  attempts 
to  establish  gastric  fintaln  in  dogs.  In  the  animals  operated  upon  bj  Basaow,  the 
fistula  was  not  kept  open  b;  a  canuls,  and  he  was  much  annoyed  by  its  tendency  to 
close.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Bloodlot  was  aware  of  the  eiperiments  of 
Bhssow,  which,  as  Longet  remarks,  were  little  known  to  physiologista  and,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  were  not  quoted  in  works  on  physiology  before  the  publication  of  Longet's 
treatise,  in  1801.  With  some  sli^t  modificatiouB  in  the  operative  procedure,  the  method 
of  Blondlot  is  the  one  now  in  common  use. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  gastric  fistola  is  now  one  of  the  simplest  and  moat 
common  of  the  physiological  experiments.  The  dog  is  the  animal  generally  used ;  and, 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  very  subject  to  peritonitis,  the  operation  almost  always  ends 
in  recovery,  and  the  animal  can  be  trained  so  that  the  jnice  may  be  obtained  in  quantity 
and  with  great  facility.  The  operative  procedure  which  we  have  found  moat  convenient 
is  the  following ; 

It  is  best  to  choose  a  dog  of  medium  size,  young,  hut  nearly,  if  not  entirely  fuU  grown, 
in  perfect  health,  and  of  good  diBpoBttion.  Bringing  the  animal  under  tbe  influence  of 
ether,  he  is  to  be  held  firmly  on  the  back,  and  an  inciMon 
aboat  two  inches  in  length  is  made  in  the  median  line  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  This  iuoiaion  should  be  commenced  trom 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  below  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Intro- 
dncing  the  finger  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  ^tomaoh  con 
readily  be  felt,  especially  if  it  be  moderately  distended ;  and, 
with  a  pair  of  booked,  or  bn!I-dog  torceps,  that  portion  of  the 
stomach  nearest  the  woand  may  be  seized  and  drawn  ont  of 
tbe  abdomen.  It  is  important  to  make  the  fistula  into  that 
portion  of  tbe  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  wbioh  is  nearest 
the  wound,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbance  in  tbe  portion  of  tbe 
viscera;  and  the  organ  is  in  the  most  favorable  position  for 
the  operation  if  it  be  moderately  distended  with  food. 

A  portion  of  tbe  stomach  being  drawn  ont  of  tbe  abdomen, 
a  slit  is  made  parallel  to  tbe  longitndioal  fibres,  just  large 
BDoogh  to  admit  the  canula. 

A  ffllver  cannla,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  half 
ao  inch  in  diameter,  and  provided  with  a  straight  rim  or  fiange 
at  each  end  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  is  now  introduced  into 
the  stomach  and  firmly  secured  in  place  by  a  Hgatnre  sur- 
roandlog  it  and  passed  in  and  ont  through  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  near  the  lips  of  the  wound,  like  the  string  of  a  purse. 
Tbia  canula  may  be  sbogle  or,  as  suggested  by  Bernard,  double, 
one  half  screwing  into  the  other  ea  tliat  it  may  be  elongated  to  p,B,  s^—nAt/a 
twice  the  length  it  has  when  closed.  This  ia  somewhat  oon-  _  ^  *^-  (wi 
veoient,  aa  the  tube  may  be  introduced  elongated,  and,  when 
the  swelling  of  the  parts  has  subsided,  it  may  be  shortened  by  a 
key,  so  as  not  to  project  beyond  the  abdominal  walls. 

After  the  canula  has  been  firmly  fixed  in  the  stomach,  the      ""  '"*"' 
tube,  with  one  of  its  flanged  ends  projecting,  should  be  drawn  to  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe 
opening  in  the  abdomen,  and  tbe  wound  closed  by  sutures  passed  through  the  integument, 
Hiusdes,  and  peritoneum. 


^ 
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The  dog  will  genertlly  eat  on  the  seoond  or  third  day  after  the  operatioD ;  and  perito- 
nitiB — aside  fW)m  the  tnfltmniator;  action  vhioh  agglatinatea  the  stomaoh  at  the  aite  of 
the  operation  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen — rarelj  follows.  It  is  best  to  feed  the  ammil 
aparinglj  a  abort  time  before  operating,  as  there  is  some  difficulty  in  seizing  the  Htomach 
when  it  is  endrely  empty. 

Having  established  a  permanent  flstnla  into  the  Btomach,  after  the  woond  has  cica- 
trized aronnd  the  oannia,  the  animal  enffers  no  inconvenience  and  may  serve  indefi- 
nitely for  experiments  on  the  gaatrio 
juice.  Many  physiologists  have  been  io. 
the  habit  of  exciting  the  flow  of  thi» 
fluid  by  the  introduction  into  the  stom- 
ach of  pieces  of  tendon  or  hard,  indi- 
gestible articles,  on  the  ground  that  the 
fluid  taken  from  the  fistula,  under  these 
circnmetances,  is  unmixed  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  stomach-digestion ;  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  quantity  and  char- 
acter of  the  juice  are  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  tbe  stimuluB  which  causes  its 
secretion,  and  it  is  proper,  therefore,  to 
excite  the  action  of  the  stomach  by  ar- 
ticles which  are  relished  by  tbe  animal. 
Tia.M^aa»ir4ejutubi.  (Emui.)  For  this  purpose,  lean  meat  may  be 

E.ston»eli;  D,  dood«nimi ;  M,  nmarkB  of  iho  ■bdomm,  di.  given,  cut  into  pieces  SO  small  that  they 
will  be  swallowed  entire,  and  first 
thrown  into  boiling  water  ko  that  their  exterior  may  become  somewhat  hardened.  The 
cork  Is  then  removed  from  the  tube,  which  is  freed  from  rancne  and  dibrit,  when 
the  gsstric  jnice  will  begin  to  flow,  sometimes  immediately 
and  sometimes  in  from  three  to  five  minutes  after  the  food 
has  been  taken.  It  flows  in  clear  drops  or  in  a  small  stream 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  nearly  free  from  the  products  of 
digestion.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  gramous  matter,  and  the  experiment  should 
be  concluded  if  it  be  desired  simply  to  obtain  the  pure  se- 
cretion. In  fifteen  minntes,  from  two  to  three  ounces  of 
fluid  may  be  obtained  from  a  good-sized  dog,  which,  when 
filtered,  is  perfectly  dear;  and  this  operation  may  be  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  a  week  without  interferiug  with 
the  quality  of  the  secretion  or  injuring  the  healQi  of  the 
animal. 

Although  instances  of  gastric  fistula  in  the  human  sub- 
ject hsd  been  reported  before  the  case  of  St.  Martin  and 
have  been  observed  since  that  tame,  the  remarkably  healthy 
condition  of  the  subject  and  the  extended  experiments  of 
80  competent  and  conscientious  an  observer  as  Dr.  Bean- 
mont  have  rendered  this  case  memorable  in  the  history  of 
physiology.  It  is  nndoubtedly  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
,  instance  on  record  in  which  pore,  normal  gastric  juice  baa 

been  obtained  from  the  hnman  subject;  and  it  served  & 
most  important  purpose  as  the  standard  for  comparison  of 
subsequent  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals.  The  de- 
Fig.  m.-Doi,ieM^patirie  jutata.  t^jjg  ^f  (|,ig  ^g^^^  condensed  from  tbe  monograph  of  Beau- 
mont, are  briefly  the  following: 
Alexis  St.  Martin,  a,  Canadian  toyageur  in  the  service  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
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9^tMn  jean  of  age,  of  good  conatitDtlon  uid  perfeeti;  healtby,  was  wounded  in  the 
left  dde  by  the  kccideotal  diaobarge  of  a  gun  loaded  vith  dock-shot.  The  wound  was 
reoeived  on  the  6th  of  Jone,  1822,  and  the  mazzle  of  the  gon  was  not  more  than  a  yari 
distant  from  the  body.  The  cootenta  of  the  gnn  entered  posteriorly,  carrying  away 
integnment  and  mnsolea  from  a  space  the  size  of  the  hand,  with  the  anterior  half  of  the 
sixth  rib,  fracturing  the  fifth  rib,  lacerating  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
long  and  tiie  ^phragm,  and  perforating  the  stomach.  The  patient  was  seen  by  Dr. 
Beanmont  twenty-five  or  thirty  minntes  after  the  accident,  when  the  above  facts  were 
noted,  and  an  opening  into  the  stomach  was  discovered  large  enoagh  to  admit  the  fore-  - 
finger.  Extensive  alongbing  took  place,  and  for  seventeen  days  every  tiling  that  was 
swallowed  passed  ont  at  the  wound,  and  ncnrishraent  was  administered  by  the  rectam. 
In  the  spring  of  1B24,  the  wound  had  cicatrized,  and  the  patient  bad  perfectly  recovered 
his  health ;  bat,  in  the  process  of  core,  seven  pieces  of  cartilage  bad  come  away,  and  three 
or  fbnr  inches  of  the  sixth  rib,  with  abont  half  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  fifth  rib,  bad  been 
removed  by  an  operation.  The  perforation  into  the  stomach  was  irregnlarly-circular  in 
fbnn  and  about  two  and  a  half  inobes  in  circumference.  This  opening  wae  closed  byw 
protniwoD  of  the  mucona  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  a  valve,  which  could 
readily  be  depressed  by  the  £nger  so  as  to  expose  the  interior  of  the  organ.  This  valve 
effectuaUy  prevented  the  discba^e  of  tbe  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  bad  annoyed 
the  patient  previooa  to  the  winter  of  1633-'24. 


Fis.  ii.—0<ulricjlit<ila  in  At  eatt  of  St.  Xarltn.    (BeMimont.) 

A,  A,  A,  B.  bordcn  of  lh«  opealpi  lata  Uie  >hini«b ;  C,  left  Dipple ;  D.  rbent ;  £,  datrkes  ftoas  tbe  wound  made 

Ibrthsmiuvirsf  ft[rie«0fi3irtlkge;  P,  F,  g,  dcitiicei  of  ths  ortginil  woniid. 

FromUay,  182S  nndl  Angnsl  of  the  same  year,  St.  Martin  was  under  tbe  ol>8ervation 
of  Dr.  Beaumont  and  submitted  to  numerous  experiments.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he 
retamed  to  Canada  and  was  lost  sight  of  for  four  years,  during  which  time  he  married 
and  became  the  father  of  two  children,  "  worked  hard  to  support  bis  family,  and  enjoyed 
Kbnst  health  and  strength."  He  then  came  again  under  tbe  observation  of  Dr.  Beau- 
■noiit  and  continued  in  his  service,  doing  the  work  of  a  common  servant,  until  March, 
1881.  After  tbu  he  was  under  observation  from  time  to  time  until  1886 ;  all  this  time 
eqjoying  perfect  health,  with  good  digestion,  and  having  become  the  father  of  several 
more  children.    The  last  pnblisbed  observations  made  upon  this  case  were  in  1856. 

The  following  was  tbe  method  employed  by  Dr.  Beaumont  in  extracting  the  juice: 
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The  subject  was  placed  on  the  right  side  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  valve  was  d%- 
pressed  within  the  aperture,  and  a  gum-elastic  tube,  of  the  size  of  a  large  quill,  was 
passed  into  the  stomach  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  inches.  On  turning  him  upon  the  left 
side  until  the  opening  became  dependent,  the  stimulation  of  the  tube  caused  the  secretion 
to  flow,  sometimes  in  drops  and  sometimes  in  a  small  stream.  The  quantity  of  fluid  or- 
dinarily obtained  was  trom  four  drachms  to  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  usual  time  for 
collecting  the  juice  was  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  had  eaten.  It  was  remarked 
that  under  these  circumstances  there  was  never  an  accumulation  of  gastric  juice  in  the 
stomach,  and  its  flow  was  only  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  tube.  It  was  also  repeat- 
edly observed  that  the  introduction  of  alimentary  principles,  while  the  tube  was  in  the 
stomach,  produced  an  almost  instantaneous  increase  in  the  flow. 

Thanks  to  these  opportunities  for  observing  the  action  of  the  human  stomach,  followed 
by  the  experiments  of  Blondlot  and  others  on  the  inferior  animals,  now  so  common, 
physiologists  have  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  which  attend  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Secretion  of  the  Gastric  Juice. — As  the  earlier  observers  were  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  production  of  secreted  fluids  as  distinguished  from  those  which 
contain  only  excrementitious  principles,  their  ideas  concerning  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  were  necessarily  indefinite.  One  of  the  most  important  facts  developed  by  Beaa- 
mont  was  that  the  normal  solvent  fluid  of  the  stomach  is  only  produced  in  obedience  to 
the  stimulus  of  food,  during  the  natural  process  of  digestion.  Recent  advances  in  physio- 
logical chemistry  have  enabled  experimenters  to  correct  many  errors  in  the  observations 
of  Beaumont  concerning  the  properties  and  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  but  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  its  secretion  have  been  repeatedly  verified. 

During  the  intervals  of  digestion,  the  mucous  membrane  is  comparatively  pale,  *'  and 
is  constantly  covered  with  a  very  thin,  transparent,  viscid  mucus,  lining  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  organ. ^'  On  the  application  of  any  irritation,  or,  better,  on  the  introduction 
of  food,  the  membrane  changes  its  appearance.  It  now  becomes  red  and  turgid  with 
blood ;  small  pellucid  points  begin  to  appear  in  various  parts,  which  are,  in  reality,  drops 
of  gastric  juice ;  and  these  gradually  increase  in  size  until  the  fluid  trickles  down  the 
sides  in  small  streams.  The  membrane  is  now  invariably  of  a  strongly  acid  reaction, 
while  at  other  times  it  is  either  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline.  The  thin,  watery  fluid  thus 
produced  is  the  true  gastric  juice.  Although  the  stomach  may  contain  a  clear  fluid  at 
other  tiroes,  this  is  generally  abnormal,  is  but  slightly  acid,  and  does  not  possess  the 
marked  solvent  properties  characteristic  of  the  natural  secretion.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Beaumont,  and  his  observations  have  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  experiments  on  the 
inferior  animals,  that  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  in  greatest  quantity  and  possesses  the 
most  powerful  solvent  properties,  when  food  has  been  introduced  into  the  stomach  by 
the  natural  process  of  deglutition.  Under  these  circumstances  the  stimulation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  general,  and  secretion  takes  place  from  the  entire  surface  capable 
of  producing  the  fiuid.  When  any  foreign  substance,  as  the  gum-elastic  tube  used  in 
collecting  the  juice,  is  introduced,  the  stimulation  is  local,  and  the  flow  of  fluid  is  com- 
paratively slight.  It  has  been  also  observed  that  the  quantity  immediately  secreted  on 
the  introduction  of  food,  after  a  long  fast,  is  always  much  greater  than  when  food  hag 
been  taken  after  the  ordinary  interval. 

While  natural  food  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  stimulus  for  the  stomach,  and  while,  in 
normal  digestion,  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  work  it  has  to 
perform,  it  has  been  noted  that  savory  and  highly-seasoned  articles  generally  produce  a 
more  abundant  secretion  than  those  which  are  comparatively  insipid.  An  abundant 
secretion  is  likewise  excited  by  some  of  the  vegetable  bitter^ 

Impressions  made  on  the  nerves  of  gustation  have  a  marked  influence  in  exciting  the 
action  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.    Blondlot  found  that  sugar,  introdnced 
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into  tbe  stomach  of  a  dog  by  a  fistula,  prodaced  a  flovr  of  jaice  much  less  abundant  than 
when  the  same  quantity  was  taken  by  the  mouth.  To  oonvince  himself  that  this  did  not 
depend  upon  the  want  of  admixture  with  the  alkaline  saliva,  he  mixed  the  sugar  with  saliva 
and  passed  it  in  by  the  fistula,  when  the  same  difference  was  observed.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  in  some  animals,  particularly  when  they  are  very  hungry,  the  sight  and  odor 
of  food  will  induce  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 

The  gastric  juice  is  probably  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  the  secreted  fluids  to  dis- 
turbing influences.  It  was  remarked  by  Beaumont  that  a  febrile  condition  of  the  system, 
the  depression  resulting  from  an  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  or  even  purely  mental 
conditions,  such  as  anger  or  fear,  vitiated,  diminished,  and  sometimes  entirely  suppressed 
secretion  by  the  stomach.  At  some  times  the  mucous  .membrane  became  red  and 
dry,  and  at  others  it  was  pale  and  moist.  In  such  morbid  conditions,  it  is  stated  that 
drinks  were  immediately  absorbed,  but  that  food  remained  in  the  stomach  undigested  for 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  exerted  particu- 
larly through  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  is  very  marked  and  important,  but  its  considera- 
tion belongs  properly  to  the  section  on  the  nervous  system. 

After  the  food  has  been  in  part  liquefied  and  absorbed  and  in  part  reduced  to  a  pulta- 
ceous  consistence,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  ceases ;  the  movements  of  the  stomach 
having  gradually  forced  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  but  partially  acted  upon  in  this 
organ  or  is  digested  only  in  the  small  intestines,  out  at  the  pylorus.  The  stomach  is  thus 
entirely  emptied,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  pale,  its  reaction  loses  its  marked  acid 
character  and  becomes  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline. 

Secretion  in  Different  Parte  of  the  Stomach. — ^The  differences  already  noted  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  different  parts  of  the  organ  point 
to  the  important  question  of  a  possible  difference  in  the  physiological  action  of  the  secre- 
tions of  different  parts,  particularly  the  pyloric  portion  and  the  rest  of  the  general  surface. 
We  can  learn  but  little  that  is  definite  with  regard  to  this  point  from  observations  on 
tbe  inferior  animals,  imless  they  be  confirmed  in  the  human  subject.  The  observations, 
however,  of  Kolliker,  Goll,  and  Donders,  on  the  pig,  are  very  satisfactory,  and  subse- 
quently they  were  fully  confirmed  as  regards  the  human  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  an 
acidulated  infusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  possesses,  if  properly  pre- 
pared, all  the  digestive  properties  of  the  true  gastric  juice,  and  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  similar  infusions  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  any  other  parts.  Kdlliker,  in  ex- 
periments on  artificial  digestion  made  in  coi^'unction  with  Dr.  Goll,  "  on  the  gastric  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  pig,  clearly  showed  that  the  two  kinds  of  glands  entirely  differ  in 
respect  of  their  solvent  power ;  inasmnch  as  those  with  the  round  cells  dissolved  acidu- 
lated coagulated  protein-compounds  in  a  very  short  time ;  those  with  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium, on  the  contrary,  either  did  not  operate  at  aD,  or  produced  a  slight  effect  only  after 
a  longer  period."  The  same  author  farther  states  that  these  observations  were  confirmed 
by  Donders  and  himself  in  the  human  stomach. 

Although  the  character  of  the  secretion  in  different  parts  of  the  stomach  is  not  the 
same  in  all  animals,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  man,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach, in  what  is  called  the  pyloric  zone,  does  not  secrete  the  true,  acid,  solvent,  gas- 
tric juice.  In  other  words,  this  fluid  is  produced  only  in  those  portions  of  the  stomach 
in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  tubes  lined  with  cells  of  glandular  epi- 
thelium, or  what  have  been  called  the  stomach-cells. 

In  most  of  the  modern  works  on  physiology,  allusion  is  made  to  the  probable  quantity 
of  gastric  juice  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  estimates  on  this  point  can  be 
only  approximative,  even  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  they  give  no  definite  information 
concerning  the  normal  quantity  in  the  human  subject.  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Lehmann, 
Oorvisart,  and  others,  have  made  calculations  of  the  probable  quantity,  either  by  collect- 
iug  the  juice  for  a  certain  time  and  multiplying  the  quantity  thus  obtained  by  a  number 
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to  represent  the  whole  twentj-fonr  honrs,  or  bj  ascertaiDing  the  amount  of  fluid  required 
to  digest  a  certain  weight  of  food  and  estimating  from  this  the  quantity  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  all  the  food  taken  during  the  day.  Both  of  these  methods  are  manifestly  incor- 
rect. In  the  first-,  the  intermittency  of  the  secretion  is  not  taken  into  account ;  and,  in 
the  second,  it  is  incorrectly  assumed  that  digestion  out  of  the  body  is  accomplished  pre- 
cisely as  it  takes  place  in  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Beaumont  was  sometimes  able  to  collect,  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  two 
ounces  of  pure  gastric  juice,  simply  by  the  stimulation  produced  by  the  gom-dastic 
catheter  used  in  the  operation ;  but  he  expressly  states  that,  in  this  case,  only  a  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  excited  to  secretion,  while  the  flow  is  very  much  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  food  by  the  mouth,  which  produces  a  general  excitation  of  the  secreting 
membrane.  Estimates  like  those  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  which  put  the  quantity  of  gas- 
tric juice  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  healthy  man  of  ordinary  size  at  six  tiiou- 
sand  four  hundred  grammes,  or  about  fourteen  pounds,  are  probably  not  exaggerated, 
although  they  are  of  necessity  merely  approximative. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  fluid  daily  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach would  excite  surprise  were  it  not  considered  that,  after  this  fluid  has  performed  its 
office  in  digestion,  it  is  immediately  reabsorbed,  and  but  a  stnsil  quantity  of  the  secretion 
exists  in  the  stomach  at  any  one  time.  During  digestion,  a  circulation  of  material  is 
going  on,  in  which  the  stomach  is  continually  producing,  out  of  materials  furnished  by 
the  blood,  a  fluid  which  liquefies  certain  elements  of  the  food  and,  as  fast  as  this  is  ac- 
complished, is  absorbed  again  by  the  blood,  together  with  the  principles  that  have  been 
thus  digested. 

Composition  of  the  Gastric  Juice. 

The  gastric  juice  is  mixed  in  the  stomach  with  more  or  less  mucus  secreted  by  the 
lining  membrane.  When  drawn  by  a  fistula,  it  generally  contains  particles  of  food,  which 
have  become  triturated  and  partially  dismtegrated  in  the  mouth,  and  is  always  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  saliva,  which  is  swallowed  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  as 
well  as  when  the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  functional  activity.  By  adopting  certain  pre- 
cautions, however,  the  fiuid  may  be  obtained  nearly  free  from  impurities,  except  the  ad- 
mixture of  saliva.  The  juice  taken  from  the  stomach  during  the  first  moments  of  its 
secretion  and  separated  from  mucus  and  foreign  matters  by  filtration  is  a  clear  fluid,  of 
a  faint  yellowish  or  amber  tint,  and  possessing  little  or  no  viscidity.  Its  reaction  is 
always  strongly  acid ;  and  it  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  any  fluid,  secreted  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  is  either  alkaline  or  neutral,  is  not  the  nor- 
mal gastric  juice. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  case  of  St.  Martin,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Beaumont  and  Silliman,  was  1005 ;  but  later.  Dr.  F.  G.  Smith  found  it 
in  one  instance,  1008,  and  in  another,  1009.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
fiuid,  in  the  case  of  St.  Martin,  was  perfectly  normal,  and  from  1005  to  1009  may  be 
taken'  as  the  range  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  human  subject. 
There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  variation,  as  regards  specific  gravity,  in  the  inferior 
animals. 

The  gastric  juice  is  described  by  Beaumont  as  inodorous,  when  taken  directly  from 
the  stomach ;  but  it  has  rather  an  aromatic  and  a  not  disagreeable  odor  when  it  has  been 
kept  for  some  time.  It  is  a  little  saltish,  and  its  taste  is  similar  to  that  of  *^  thin,  mu- 
cilaginous water  slightly  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid.^'  The  gastric  juice  from  the  dog 
has  something  of  the  odor  peculiar  to  this  animal. 

It  has  been  found  by  Beaumont,  in  the  human  subject,  and  by  those  who  have  experi- 
mented on  the  gastric  juice  of  the  lower  animals,  that  this  fiuid,  if  kept  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle,  will  retain  its  chemical  and  physiological  properties  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod.   The  only  change  which  it  undergoes  is  the  formation  of  a  pellicle,  consisting  of  a 
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▼Bgetable,  confervoid  growth,  npon  the  surface,  some  of  which  breaks  up  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  forming  a  whitish,  flocculent  sediment.  We  have  now  (1875)  a 
specimen  of  gastric  juice  which  was  taken  from  a  dog  with  a  gastric  fistula  in  January, 
1862.  It  has  no  putrefactive  odor  and  is  apparently  in  the  same  condition  as  when  it 
was  first  drawn.  In  addition  to  this  remarkable  faculty  of  resisting  putrefaction,  this 
process  is  arrested  in  decomposing  animal  substances,  both  when  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  when  exposed  to  the  Action  of  the  gastric  juice  out  of  the  body. 

There  are  on  record  no  minute  quantitative  analyses  of  the  human  gastric  juice, 
except  those  by  Schmidt,  of  the  fluid  from  the  stomach  of  a  woman  with  gastric  fistula; 
and  in  this  case  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  secretion  was  not  normal  The  analysis 
of  the  gastric  juice  of  St.  Martin  by  Berzelins  was  not  minute.  The  analyses  of  Schmidt 
give  less  than  six  parts  per  thousand  of  solid  matter,  while  Berzelius  found  over 
twelve  parts  per  thousand.  In  all  the  comparatively  recent  analyses,  there  have  been 
Jbnnd  a  free  acid  or  acids ;  a  peculiar  organic  matter,  generally  called  pepsin ;  and  various 
inorganic  salts,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  as  most  important,  the  chlorides  of 
sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium,  with  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  Of 
these  constituents,  the  salts  possess  little  physiological  importance  as  compared  with  the 
organic  matter  and  the  acid  principles. 

The  following  analysis  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  gives  the  mean  of  nine  observations 
upon  dogs : 

Table  of  Solid  Constituents  of  the  Ocutric  Juice  of  the  Dog. 

(Bidder  and  Schmidt.) 

Ferment  (pepsin.) 17*127 

Free  hydrochloric  acid  (?) , 8'OW) 

Chloride  of  potassium 1'120 

Chloride  of  sodiom 2*607 

Chloride  of  calciauL. 0-624 

Chloride  of  ammonium 0468 

Phosphate  of  lime. l'1%9 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0*226 

Phosphate  of  iron 0082 


26-938 


In  another  series  of  three  experiments,  in  which  the  saliva  was  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  stomach,  the  proportion  of  free  acid  was  2*887,  and  the  proportion  of  organic  matter 
was  somewhat  increased. 

Organic  Principle  of  the  Gastric  Juice, — This  principle,  called  pepsin  or  gasterase,  is 
an  organic  nitrogenized  body,  peculiar  to  the  gastric  juice,  and,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on, 
is  essential  to  its  digestive  properties.  When  the  gastric  fluid  was  first  obtained,  even  by 
the  imperfect  methods  employed  anterior  to  the  observations  of  Beaumont  and  of  Blond- 
lot,  an  organic  matter  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  its  constituents. 

Experiments  on  artificial  digestive  fluids,  by  Eberle,  Schwann  and  Mtdler,  Wasmann, 
and  others,  have  demonstrated  that  acidulated  infusions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  possessing  all  the  physiological  properties  of  the  gastric  juice,  contain  an  organic 
matter,  first  isolated  by  Wasmann,  on  which  the  solvent  powers  of  these  acid  fluids  seem 
to  depend.  Mialhe,  who  has  obtained  this  substance  in  great  purity  by  the  process  recom- 
mended by  Vogel,  describes  the  following  properties  as  characteristic  of  the  organic 
matter  in  artificial  gastric  juice :  Dried  in  thin  slices  on  a  plate  of  glass,  it  is  in  the  form 
of  small,  grayish,  translucent  scales,  with  a  faint  and  peculiar  odor  and  a  feebly  bitter 
and  nauseous  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  a  weak  alcoholic  mixture,  but  is  in- 
«oluble  in  absolute  alcohol.    A  solution  of  it  is  rendered  somewhat  turbid  by  a  tempera* 
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tare  of  212®  Fahr.,  bnt  it  is  not  coagulated,  although  it  loses  its  specific  pit^erties.  It  is 
not  affected  by  acids  but  is  precipitated  by  tannin,  creosote,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
metallic  salts.  This  substance  dissolved  in  water  slightly  acidulated  possesses,  in  a  Tery 
marked  degree,  the  peculiar  solvent  properties  of  the  gastric  juice;  but  it  has  been  found 
by  Payen  and  Mialhe  not  to  be  so  active  as  the  principle  extracted  from  the  gastric  juice 
itself,  which  is '  described  by  Payen  under  the  name  of  gasterase.  In  the  abattoirs  of 
Paris,  Mialhe  collected  from  the  secreting  stomachs  of  calves  as  they  were  killed,  from 
six  to  ten  pints  of  gastric  juice ;  and  from  this  he  extracted  the  pure  pepsin  by  the  pro- 
cess recommended  by  Payen,  which  consists  merely  in  one  or  two  precipitations  bj 
alcohol.  This  substance  he  found  to  be  identical  with  the  principle  obtained  by  Payen 
from  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog.  Its  action  upon  albuminoid  matters  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  pepnn  extracted  from  artificial  gastric  juice,  except  that  it  was  more 
powerful. 

Souree  of  the  Acidity  of  the  Gaetrie  Juice. — ^R^aumur  and  Spallanzani  recognized 
that  the  fluid  from  the  stomach  has,  at  certain  times,  an  acid  reaction ;  and  subsequent 
observations  have  confirmed  this  fact  and  have  shown  that  this  reaction  is  invariaU^ 
during  digestion.  But,  although  the  most  distinguished  and  skilful  chemists  of  the  day 
have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  source  of  this  acidity,  from  Prout,  in  1828,  to  Blondlot, 
in  1858,  embracing  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  Berzelius,  Ohevrenl; 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Dumas,  Lehmann,  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  with  a  host  of  others, 
the  question  has  not  yet  received  a  solution  which  is  generally  accepted. 

The  method  made  use  of  by  some  of  those  who  profess  to  have  found  free  hydrochloric 
acid  in  tlie  gastric  juice  has  been  to  subject  the  fluid  to  distillation,  testing  the  acid  fluid 
which  passes  over  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  the  experiments  of  Bernard  and  Barreswil 
on  the  gastric  juice  from  dogs,  and  the  more  recent  observations  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Smith  on 
the  gastric  juice  from  St.  Martin,  have  shown  that  this  process  is  really  of  little  value. 
The  following  observations  by  Bernard  and  Barreswil  seem  to  show  that,  although 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  obtained  from  gastric  juice  by  distillation,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily exist  in  the  fluid  in  a  free  state ;  which  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  a  ques- 
tion in  which  every  tiling  depends  upon  the  absolute  accuracy  of  modes  of  analyses : 

In  subjecting  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  to  distillation  at  a  low  temperature,  with  all 
the  necessary  precautions,  it  was  found  that  the  first  products  did  not  present  an  acid  re- 
action. It  was  at  first  thought  that  this  would  be  a  ground  for  the  exclusion  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  is  considered  to  be  volatile ;  but  it  was  found  that,  in  the  distillation  of  water 
which  hod  been  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  first  products  were  neu- 
tral, and  the  acid  was  disengaged  only  in  the  fluid  which  passed  over  toward  the  last 
periods  of  the  process.  On  again  distilling  the  gastric  juice,  it  was  found  that  the  prod- 
uct was  neutral,  presenting  no  precipitate  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  until  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  fluid  had  passed  over ;  that  afterward,  the  fluid  which  passed  over  was  distinct- 
ly acid,  but  did  not  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  silver ;  and  *^  finally,  only  toward  the  last 
instants,  when  there  remained  only  a  few  drops  of  gastric  juice  to  evaporate,  the  acid 
liquid  which  was  produced  gave  a  marked  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  silver,  which  was 
not  dissolved  by  concentrated  nitric  acid.^^  It  was  found  that  the  addition  to  the  gaatrio 
juice  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  produced  a  marked  opacity  due  to  the  formation 
of  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime,  while  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  reagent  produced  no 
opacity  in  water  containing  a  proportion  of  two  thousandths  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to 
which  chloride  of  calcium  had  been  added.  From  this  experiment,  Bernard  concluded 
that  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  exists  in  the  condition  of  a  chloride  and 
not  in  a  free  state. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Smith,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining-  the  gastric  juice  from  St. 
Martin,  in  1856,  took  the  fluid  from  the  stomach  after  two  ounces  of  dry  bread  had  hem 
chewed  and  swallowed,  and  subjected  it  to  distillation.    The  first  fluid  which  passed  over 
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was  neatral^  and  the  residue,  after  the  temperatare  had  been  somewhat  raised,  produced 
a  slight  preoipitate  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  soluble  in  ammonia.  In  an- 
other experiment,  a  mixture  of  lactic  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution  was  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  and  the  product  formed  a  slight  precipitate  with  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, which  was  soluble  in  ammonia.  In  another  experiment,  a  mixture  of  lactic  acid 
and  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution  was  subjected  to  distillation,  and  the  product  formed 
a  slight  preoipitate  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitation,  in  this  instance,  was 
attributed  to  the  passage  of  a  smAll  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  with  the  vapors,  and 
it  is  to  this,  also,  that  he  attributes  the  opalescence  of  the  products  of  distillation,  of  the 
gastric  juice,  when  treated  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  These  experiments  are  of  great 
interest  in  so  far  as  they  confirm  the  observations  of  Bernard,  Villefranche,  and  Bar- 
reswtly  on  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog. 

The  experiments  of  Lehmann  are  even  more  conclusive.  He  found  that  pure  gastric 
juice,  when  evaporated  in  vctcuo,  develops  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  he  also  found  that 
chloride  of  calcium  is  decomposed  during  evaporation  with  lactic  acid  in  vacuo  and 
•ttribotea  the  generation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  to  the  decomposition 
with  this  salt,  and  not  the  chloride  of  sodium,  as  was  thought  by  Bernard,  Villefranche, 
and  BarreswU. 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  gastric  juice  produces  a  precipitate 
ef  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime,  which  does  not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  even  when  it  exists  in  very  minute  quantity.  No  one  has  denied  that  this 
reaction  always  takes  place  in  the  gastric  juice ;  but,  in  this  fluid,  is  it  inconsistent  with 
tiie  presenoe  of  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  ?  We  have  found  that  the  addition 
of  two  drops  of  ordinary  hydrochloric  acid  to  half  a  fluidounce  of  gastric  juice  does  not 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which,  in  the  single  observation  referred 
to,  was  prevented  only  when  the  quantity  of  acid  was  increased  to  five  drops.  On  adding 
oxalic  acid  to  fresh  urine,  the  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  was  marked ;  but,  after  the 
addition  of  two  drops  of  ordinary  hydrochloric  acid,  this  reaction  did  not  take  place. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ordinary  chemical  reactions  are  pre- 
vented or  modified  in  fluids  containing  organic  substances,  this  would  lead  us  to  inquire 
whether  free  hydrochloric  acid  may  not  exist  in  small  quantity  in  the  gastric  juice,  and, 
as  an  exceptional  phenomenon,  the  reaction  between  the  oxalic  ncid  and  the  soluble  salts 
of  Hme  still  take  place,  or  whether  the  acid  may  not  unite  with  the  organic  principle, 
£>nn]ng,  as  was  suggested  by  Schiff,  chlorohydropeptic  acid.  In  support  of  this  latter 
view,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mulder  has  formed  combinations  of  organic  principles 
with  various  of  the  mineral  acids,  such  as  the  sulphuric  and  the  hydrochloric.  In  these 
compounds,  the  acid  character  remains,  but  the  ordinary  reactions  of  the  acid  are  lost. 

With  the  abundant  opportunities  which  have  been  presented  for  the  chemical  study 
of  the  gastric  juice,  not  only  in  the  inferior  animals  but  in  man,  and  in  view  of  the  nu- 
merous elaborate  researches  into  the  nature  of  this  fluid  by  the  most  skilful  physiological 
ehemists  of  the  day,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  question  of  the  existence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  its  condition  as  regards  combination  with  the  organic  matter,  is 
not  settled.  It  certainly  cannot  now  be 'regarded  as  determined  beyond  question.  If, 
as  is  supposed  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  there  be  a  proportion  of  chlorine  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  ordinary  bases  in  the  gastric  juice,  it  probably  does  not 
exist  as  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  is  in  some  way  united  with  organic  matter. 

In  1786,  Macquart  indicated  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  calf, 
attributing  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep  to  free  phosphoric 
aoid.  Since  then  there  have  been  numerous  analyses  in  which  this  principle  has  been 
sud  to  be  found.  Among  those  who  early  adopted  this  view,  may  be  mentioned  Ohe- 
vrenl.  Graves,  and  Leuret  and  Lassaigne.  After  the  analyses  by  Prout,  in  1823,  and  the 
obaervations  of  Beaumont  on  the  fluid  obtained  from  St.  Martin,  and  until  the  publication 
of  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  YiUefranche,  and  Barreswil,  in  1844,  hydrochloric  acid 
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was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  chiefly  on  the  last- 
named  observations— which  have  been  supported  by  Bernard  in  his  later  publications  and 
by  the  confirmatory  experiments  of  Lehmann  and  others — that  those  who  admit  the 
presence  of  free  lactic  acid  in  quantity  in  the  gastric  juice  rest  their  belief. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  which  show  that  an  artificial 
flaid  containing  chloride  of  sodium  and  lactic  acid  in  solution  behaves,  during  distillation, 
in  every  way  like  the  normal  gastric  juice.  These  show,  also,  how  hydrochloric  acid 
may  be  produced  during  the  last  period  of  the  distillation  by  decomposition  of  the 
chlorides.  We  have  seen  that  this  observation  was  confirmed  by  Lehmann,  who  noted 
the  same  reaction  during  evaporation  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  f>€umo,  although  he 
supposed  the  action  in  the  gastric  juice  to  be  upon  the  chloride  of  calcium  instead  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium.  Lehmann  found  in  the  acid  residue,  free  lactic  acid,  lactate  of  lime, 
and  alkaline  chlorides.  Bernard  and  Lehmann  have  brought  forward  other  experimental 
facts  to  show  that  the  gastric  juice  contains  lactic  acid.  If  starch  be  boiled  in  a  aolution 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  it  soon  loses  its  property  of  forming  a  blue  compound  with 
iodine ;  while  if  it  be  boiled  with  lactic  acid,  no  such  change  is  observed.  If  starch  be 
boiled  with  a  solution  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  has  been  added  a  soluble 
lactate  in  excess,  it  remains  unaltered ;  which  shows,  according  to  Bernard,  that  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  free  state  cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  a  salt  of  lactic 
acid.  By  similar  experiments,  the  same  observer  assumes  to  prove  that  the  existence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  inadmissible  in  the  presence  of  a  phosphate  or  an  acetate  in  excess. 
Lehmann  has  found  that  starch  boiled  with  gastric  juice  retains  the  property  of  being 
colored  blue  by  iodine.  These  experiments  are  considered  by  Bernard  as  positive  proof 
that  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  the  lactic ;  and  the  fact  **  seems  to  him  to  be  at  the 
present  day  beyond  contestation.^'  The  facts  adduced  by  Lehmann,  however,  are  even 
stronger.  By  operating  upon  a  large  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  he  formed  the  lactates  in 
such  a  quantity  that  he  was  enabled  to  subject  them  to  ultimate  analysis  and  determine 
positively  the  nature  of  the  acid.  He  found  that  the  acid  had  the  composition  of  lactic 
acid  formed  from  sugar,  and  not  that  of  the  acid  formed  from  the  juice  of  the  muscular 
tissue. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  mentioned  and  the  somewhat  uncertain  basis  on  which 
the  supposition  of  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  founded,  it  seems  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  principal  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  the  lactic.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that,  while  the  experiments  of  Bernard  and  Lelimann  were  made  on  gastric 
juice  from  the  dog,  they  have  been  confirmed,  in  their  essential  particulars,  by  the  more 
recent  observations  of  Prof.  F.  G.  Smith  on  the  normal  gastric  juice  from  the  human 
subject. 

It  now  only  remains  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  existence  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
acid  phosphate  of  lime,  to  the  exclusion  altogether  of  free  acids;  a  theory  first  proposed 
by  Blondlot  in  1843,  and  entertuned  and  defended  by  him,  as  late  as  1858,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  this  view  has  met  with  no  favor  among  physiologists. 

To  Blondlot'  belongs  the  rare  merit  of  having  been  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  to  propose  and  execute  an  experiment  by  which  the  normal  gastric  juice  could  be 
obtained  in  quantity  from  a  living  animal.  In  his  first  analysis  of  the  fluid  thus  obtained, 
he  denied  the  existence  of  any  acid  principles  except  the  biphosphate  of  lime.  This 
view  he  holds  at  the  present  day ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate  researches  of  the 
most  distinguished  physiological  chemists,  in  all  of  which  a  free  acid  of  some  kind  has 
been  recognized,  he  still  ardently  defends  his  original  position.  The  question  of  the  exist- 
ence in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  to  the  excluaon  of  free  acids,  may 
be  discussed  in  a  few  words. 

Assuming  that  the  gastric  juice  contains  a  free  acid,  a  view  which  the  arguments  of 
Blondlot  fail  to  disprove,  the  question  arises  whether  the  biphosphate  of  lime  may  not 
also  exist  in  this  fluid.    On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt.    All  the  modem  analyses 
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of  the  gaBtrio  Jaioe  give  the  phosphate  of  lime  as  one  of  its  constitnents ;  and  Blondlot 
jostlj-  remarks  that  it  is  strange  to  see,  in  certain  analyses,  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime 
and  hydrochloric  or  lactic  acid  put  down  as  existing  together,  as  though  the  phosphoric 
acid  were  able  to  retain  the  two  equiyalents  of  the  base  in  the  presence  of  either  of  these 
two  acids.  The  fact  is,  that  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  a  salt  insoluble  in  pore  water  but 
soluble  in  acid  solutions,  is  invariably  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  acids  as  powerful  aa 
the  hydrochloric  or  the  lactic.  It  then  loses  two  equivalents  of  the  base  and  is  trans- 
formed into  an  acid  phosphate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  constant  presence  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
gastric  juice,  at  least  in  the  dog,  and  its  quantity  is  undoubtedly  increased  in  this  animal 
during  the  digestion  of  bones,  by  the  action  of  the  acid  fluid  upon  their  phosphatic  con- 
stituents ;  but  the  arguments  of  Blondlot  against  the  existence  of  a  free  acid  have  little 
or  no  weight.  One  of  those  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  is  that  the  gastric  juice  does  not 
act  upon  the  carbonates,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  if  it  contained  a  free 
acid.  The  simple  reply  to  this  is  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it  is 
.  not  the  fact.  Melsens,  using  a  specimen  of  fiuid  obtained  by  Blondlot  from  the  dog  and 
.  given  to  Dumas,  found  that  seventy- three  grammes  of  juice  dissolved,  in  twenty -four 
hom^  0*108  of  a  gramme  of  calcareous  spar  (crystallized  carbonate  of  lime).  He  con- 
firmed this  observation  by  several  experiments,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
accuracy. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  while  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
constant  constituent  of  the  pure  gastric  Juice,  contributing,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  its 
acidity,  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  acid  principle ;  the  phosphate 
probably  existing  in  this  form  by  virtue  of  the  presence  in  this  fluid  of  a  free  acid. 

On  what  does  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  depend?  This  is  the  simple  question  to 
which  the  foregoing  discussion  naturally  leads;  and  it  is  one  which  can  be  answered 
almost  with  positiveness,  although  it  is  nojb  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  physiologists 
and  there  are  some  conflicting  observations  which  can  be  harmonized  only  by  new  re- 
searches. 

Aside  from  the  conditions  under  which  acids,  such  as  butyric,  acetic,  or  lactic,  are 
developed  from  articles  of  food  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  evidence  is  strongly  in 
fiivor  of  free  lactic  acid  as  the  principle  on  which  the  gastric  juice  mainly  and  constantly 
depends  for  its  acidity.  There  also  exists  a  certain  quantity  of  biphosphate  of  lime ;  and 
this  is  the  only  condition  in  which  a  phosphate  of  lime  can  exist  in  the  presence  of  free 
lactic  acid. 

The  observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  indicate,  i^)parently,  a  quantity  of  chlorine 
in  the  gastric  juice  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  proportion  of  bases  obtained  by  ulti- 
mate analysis.  There  is  evidence  suflSciently  positive  to  show  that  there  is  no  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  in  a  condition  which  allows  the  fluid  to  present  the  re- 
actions .which  are  observed  when  this  acid  exists  in  a  free  state.  If  there  be  any  hydro- 
chloric acid  not  in  combination  with  metaUic  bases,  it  is  united  with  organic  matter  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  manifestations  of  its  ordinary  properties,  except  that  of 
acidity.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  mineral  acids  can  be  made  to  unite  in  this  way  with 
albuminoid  substances  lends  color  to  this  supposition;  although  farther  investigations 
are  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  this  takes  place  in  the  gastric  juice. 

Ordinary  Saline  ConstituenU  of  the  G/utric  Juice,— It  has  been  experimentally  de- 
monstrated that  artificial  fluids,  containing  the  organic  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  and 
the  proper  proportion  of  free  acid,  are  endowed  with  aU  the  digestive* properties  of  the 
normal  secretion  from  the  stomach,  and  that  these  properties  are  rather  impaired  when 
an  excess  of  its  normal  saline  constituents  is  added  or  when  the  relation  of  the  salts  to 
the  water  is  disturbed  by  concentration.  Boudault  and  Corvisart  evaporated  two  hun- 
dred grammes  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  to  dryness  and  added  to  the  residue  fifty 
Id 
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grammes  of  water.  They  found  that  the  fluid  thus  prepared,  containing  four  times  the 
normal  proportion  of  saline  principles,  did  not  possess  hy  any  means  the  energy  of  action 
on  alimentary  substances  of  the  normal  secretion.  These  facts  have  led  physiologists  to 
attach  little  importance  to  the  ordinary  saline  principles  found  in  the  gastric  juice. 

In  the  various  analyses  of  the  pure  juice  from  the  human  subject  and  the  inferior 
animals,  particularly  dogs,  chemists  have  discovered  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium, 
potassium,  and  ammonium,  the  phosphate  of  lime  (necessarily  in  the  form  of  the 
biphosphate),  magnesia,  and  a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  iron.  Of  these  princi- 
ples, the  chloride  of  sodium  has  always  been  found  to  exist  in  greatest  abundance. 

Action  of  the  Gastric  Juice  in  Digestion, 

In  treating  of  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice,  frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to 
its  solvent  action  in  digestion  and  to  the  constituents  on  which  this  property  depends. 
Certain  of  the  principles  most  readily  attacked  by  this  fluid  are  acted  upon  by  weak  acid 
solutions  containing  no  organic  matter ;  but,  although  some  physiologists  have  been  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  processes  of  solution  which  take  place  in  the  stomach  as  dependent 
merely  on  the  presence  of  a  free  acid,  it  is  now  well  established  that  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  organic  principle  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  performance  of  real  diges- 
tion by  the  gastric  fluid.  It  has  also  been  fully  established  that  fluids  containing  the  or- 
ganic principle  of  the  gastric  juice  have  no  digestive  properties  unless  they  also  possess 
the  proper  degree  of  acidity ;  and  it  is  as  well  settled  that  fluids  containing  acids  alone 
have  no  action  on  albuminoids  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  digestion,  and  that 
when  these  principles  are  dissolved  by  them  it  is  simply  accidental. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  presence  of  any  one  particular  acid  does  not  seem  essen- 
tial to  the  digestive  properties  of  the  gastric  juice,  so  long  as  the  proper  degree  of  acidity 
is  preserved.  In  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  Yillefranche,  and  Barreswil,  after  saturating 
the  gastric  juice  with  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  and  adding  acetic,  phosphoric,  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  such  quantity  that  it  certainly  existed  in  a  free  state,  the  digestive  proper- 
ties of  the  fluid  were  retained.  These  authors  regard  it  as  essential  that  the  normal  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice  should  be  thus  capable  of  being  replaced  indifferently  by  other  acids; 
for,  they  say,  in  case  any  salt  were  introduced  into  the  stomach  which  would  be  decom- 
posed by  the  lactic  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  digestion  would  be  interfered  with,  unless  the 
liberated  acid  could  take  its  place.  It  can  readily  be  appreciated  that  transient  disturb- 
ances might  occur  from  this  cause,  were  the  existence  of  any  one  acid  principle  indispen- 
sable to  the  digestive  properties  of  the  gastric  juice ;  while,  if  only  a  certain  degree  of 
acidity  were  required,  this  condition  might  be  produced  by  any  acid,  either  derived  from 
the  food  or  secreted  by  the  stomach. 

Enough  has  already  been  said,  under  the  head  of  the  organic  principle  of  the  gastric 
juice,  to  show  that  the  presence  of  this  substance  is  likewise  a  condition  indispensable  to 
digestion. 

As  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  upon  artificial  digestion,  the  mucna, 
which  always  exists  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  the  stomach,  does  not  seem  to  be  im- 
portant. It  is  usual  in  these  experiments  to  separate  mucus  and  extraneous  matters  from 
gastric  juice  by  filtration  before  it  is  used ;  and  the  digestive  properties  of  the  fluid  thus 
treated  are  not  sensibly  affected  when  the  mucus  is  allowed  to  remain. 

In  studying  the  physiological  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  general  process  of  digestion  is  accomplished  by  the  combined,  as  well  aa 
the  successive  action  of  the  different  digestive  fluids.  The  act  should  be  viewed  in  its  en- 
semble, rather  than  as  a  process  consisting  of  several  successive  and  distinct  operations,  in 
which  different  classes  of  principles  are  dissolved  by  distinct  fluids.  The  food  meets  with 
the  gastric  juice,  after  having  become  impregnated  with  a  large  quantity  of  saliva ;  and  it 
passes  from  the  stomach  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  intestinal  fluids,  having  imbibed  both 
saliva  and  gastric  juice.    By  studying  the  different  digestive  fluids  in  too  exoludve  a 
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iDAimer,  many  physiologists,  while  professing  to  assign  definite  and  distinct  properties  to 
each,  thus  investing  the  fbnction  of  digestion  with  the  attraction  of  simplicity,  have 
necessarily  ignored  or  distorted  facts  and  have  assnmed  a  completeness  for  the  sum  of 
oar  information  on  this  subject,  which  does  not  exist. 

When  the  acts  which  taJce  place  in  the  mouth  are  properly  performed,  the  following 
alimentary  sabstances,  oomminnted  by  the  action  of  the  teeth  and  thoroughly  insalivated, 
are  taken  into  the  stomach :  muscular  tissue,  containing  the  muscular  substance  envel- 
oped in  its  sarcolemma,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  white  fibrous  tissue  holding  the  muscular 
fibres  together,  interstitial  fat,  and  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  fibrin,  and  corpuscles 
from  the  blood,  all  combined  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  inorganic  saline  matters ; 
albumen,  sometimes  unchanged,  but  generally  in  a  more  or  less  perfectly  coagulated  con- 
dition ;  fatty  matter,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  oil  and  sometimes  enclosed  in  vesicles, 
constituting  adipose  tissue ;  gelatine  and  animal  matters  in  a  liquid  form  extracted  from 
meats,  as  in  soups ;  caseine,  in  its  liquid  form  united  with  butter  and  salts  in  milk,  and 
coagulated  in  connection  with  various  other  principles  in  cheese ;  vegetable  nitrogenized 
principles,  of  which  gluten  may  be  taken  as  the  type ;  vegetable  fats  and  oils ;  saccharine 
principles,  both  from  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  chiefly  from  vegeta- 
bles; the  different  varieties  of  amylaaeous  principles ;  and,  finally,  organic  acids  and  salts, 
derived  chiefly  from  vegetables.  These  principles,  particularly  those  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  are  united  with  more  or  less  innutritions  matter,  such  as  cellulose.  They  are 
also  seasoned  with  aromatic  principles,  condiments,  etc.,  which  are  not  directly  used  in 
nutrition. 

The  various  articles  coming  under  the  head  of  drinks  are  taken  without  any  consider- 
able admixtore  with  the  saliva.  They  embrace  water,  the  various  nutritious  or  stimulant 
iofasions  (including  alcoholic  beverages),  with  a  small  proportion  of  inorganic  salts  in 
solution. 

AU  the  ariides  enumerated  above  are  more  or  less  modified  in  the  stomach ;  and  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  them  will  now  be  taken  up  in  detail. 

Action  of  the  Gastric  Juice  upon  Meats. — ^There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  various  articles  of  food  may  be  studied.  One»is  to  subject 
them  to  the  action  of  the  pure  fiuid  taken  from  the  stomach,  as  was  done  by  Beaumont,  in 
the  human  subject,  and  by  Blondlot  and  others,  in  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals ; 
another  is  to  make  use  of  properly-prepared  acidulated  infusions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  which  have  been  shown  to  have  sensibly  the  same  properties  as  the  gastric 
juice,  differing  only  in  activity ;  and  another  is  to  examine  from  time  to  time  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  after  food  has  been  taken.  By  all  of  these  methods  of  study,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  digestion  of  meat  in  the  stomach  is  far  from  being  complete.  The  parts  of 
the  muscular  structure  most  easily  attacked  are  the  fibrous  tissue  which  holds  the  muscular 
fibres  together,  with  the  sarcolemma,  or  sheath  of  the  fibres  themselves.  If  the  gastric 
jaice  of  the  dog  be  placed  in  a  vessel  with  finely-chopped  lean  meat  and  be  kept  in  contact 
with  it  for  a  number  of  hours  at  from  80°"  to  100°  Fahr.,  agitating  the  vessel  occasionally 
so  as  to  subject,  as  far  as  possible,  every  particle  of  the  meat  to  its  action,  the  filtered  fiuid 
will  be  found  increased  in  density,  its  acidity  diminished,  and  presenting  all  the  evidences 
of  having  dissolved  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tissue.  There  always,  however,  will 
remain  a  certain  portion  which  has  not  been  dissolved.  Its  constitution  is  nevertheless 
materially  changed ;  for  it  no  longer  possesses  the  ordinary  character  of  muscular  tissue, 
but  easily  breaks  down  between  the  fingers  into  a  pultaceous  mass.  On  subjecting  this 
I'esidue  to  microscopical  examination,  it  is  found  not  to  contain  any  of  the  white  inelastic 
fibres;  and  the  fibres  of  muscular  tissue,  although  presenting  the  well-marked  and  char- 
acteristic strisB,  are  broken  into  short  pieces  and  possess  very  little  tenacity.  It  is  evi- 
dently only  the  muscular  substance  which  remains ;  the  connective  tissue  and  the  sarco- 
lemma having  been  dissolved.    These  facts  we  have^peatedly  noted,  and,  even  on  adding 
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fresh  juice  to  the  trndigested  matter,  we  h&ve  heen  nnahle  to  dissolve  it  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  residue  not  being  sensibly  diminished  in  qaantity,  and  the  mnscolar  sohstance 
always  presenting  its  oharacteristio  strite,  on  microscopical  examination. 

Although  it  is  stated  by  many,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  nitn^enized  alimentary 
principles  are  digested  by  the  gastric  Juice,  a  review  of  actnal  experiments  will  show  that 
the  digestion  of  meat  in  the  stomach  is  substantially  such  as  we  have  just  indicated. 
Beaumont,  in  his  experiments  on  artilicial  digestion,  while  he  frequently  states  that  the 
meat  ia  completely  digested,  describes  the  mixture,  aA«r  a  digestion  of  eight  or  nine  hours, 
as  about  the  color  of  whey  and  depositing  afinesediment  of  a  reddish  color  after  staudinj; 
for  a  few  minutes.  In  do  case  does  he  distinctly  state  that  meat  is  ever  completely  dis- 
Bolved.  Fappenhoim  examined  animal  matters,  especially  mnscolar  tissue,  in  various 
stages  of  digestion  by  the  gaatrio  jnioe,  and  noted  the  disintegration  of  the  tissue  and 
divieioo  of  the  muscular  fibres  into  fragments,  but  not  the  solotion  of  the  true  muscular 
substaoce.  Burdach  describes  the  digestion  of  meat  as  consisting  in  the  solution  of  its 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  dissolved,  first  separating  the  muscular  fibres,  and  finally  b«ng 
converted  into  a  pultaceona  mass,  more  or  leas  brown.  The  same  facts,  essentially,  have 
been  noted  by  Bernard  in  experiments  with  the  gastric  juice  of  different  animals.  Thia 
observer  bos  found  that  the  fiuid  from  the  stomach,  of  the  rabbit  or  the  horse  is  mach 
inferior,  as  regards  the  activity  of  its  action  upon  meat,  to  the  gastric  juice  of  the  d(^. 
He  compares  the  disintegrating  process  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach  to  the  action 
of  boiling  water  in  cooking. 


Fia,  K.—MaUtrt  take*  ffon  tlu  pgJorie  portion  ^  Ihr  HUmiaiA  of  a  dog  dartfig  difftttioH  <if  sttnd  fimd. 


Whether  the  gastric  juice  be  entirely  incapable  of  acting  upon  the  muscular  Bubstanca 
or  not,  the  above-mentioned  fabts  clearly  show  that  muscular  tiesne  ia  usually  not  com- 
pletely digested  in  the  stomach.  The  action  in  this  organ  is  to  diaaolve  out  the  inter- 
muscular fibrous  tissue  and  the  sarcolemma,  or  sbeath  of  the  muscular  fibres,  setting  tlie 
true  muscular  substance  free  and  breaking  it  up  into  small  particles.  The  mass  of  tisroe 
is  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  thin,  pnltaceous  finid,  which  passes  into  the  bouU 
intestine,  where  the  process  of  digestion  is  completed.  As  far  as  a  great  part  of  the  tnw 
muscular  substance  is  concerned,  the  action  in  the  stomach  is  preparatory  and  not  final. 
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The  constitoents  of  the  blood  (albuiEeii,  oorpascles,  etc.))  which  maj  be  introdnced 
in  small  quantity  in  connection  with  mnsoolar  tissue,  are  probably  completely  dissolved 
in  the  stomach. 

Actum  upon  ASnimeny  FS^rin^  CaseinSy  and  Gelatine, — Dr.  Beaumont  thought  that 
raw  albumen,  or  white  of  eggy  became  first  coagulated  in  the  stomach  and  was  atlterward 
dissolved ;  but  this  has  been  disproved  by  numerous  other  observers,  who,  however,  have 
experimented  chiefly  on  dogs.  Reference  to  the  experiments  of  Beaumont  will  show  that 
the  phenomena  which  he  described  as  taking  place  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  white 
of  egg  and  gastric  juice,  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  three  hours,  do  not  really 
indicate  coagulation.  He  states  that  '^  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  small,  white  fiocculi  began 
to  appear,  floating  about ;  and  the  mixture  became  of  an  opaque  and  whitish  appearance. 
This  continued  slowly  and  uniformly  to  increase  for  three  hours,  at  which  time  the  fluid 
had  become  of  a  miU^y  appearance ;  the  small  fiocculi,  or  loose  coagula,  had  mostly  dis- 
appeared, and  a  light-colored  sediment  subsided  to  the  bottom."  If  white  of  egg  be  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  pure  water  and  be  gently  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  the  same  small, 
white  fiocculi  will  make  their  appearance,  and  the  mixture  will  become  opaque  and 
whitish.  This  is  due  to  the  disengagement  of  shreds  of  the  membranes  in  which  the 
clear  albumen  is  contained ;  these  being  invisible  in  pure  white  of  egg,  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  substances  have  the  same  refractive  power.  A  very  different  appearance  is 
presented  when  water  contiuning  even  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  added  to  a  liquid 
containing  albumen.  True  coagulation  then  takes  place,  and  the  mixture  becomes  imme- 
diately filled  with  large,  dense  clots ;  or  the  mass  may  become  nearly  solidified,  if  the  acid 
be  added  in  sufficient  quantity.  Longet  and  Schiff  injected  a  filtered  watery  mixture  of 
albumen  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  through  a  fistulous  openmg  and  found  that  no  coagu- 
lation took  place. 

The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  uncooked  white  of  egg  is  to  disintegrate  its 
structure,  separating  and  finally  dissolving  the  membranous  sacs  in  which  the  pure 
albumen  is  contained.  It  also  acts  upon  the  albumen  itself,  forming  a  new  fiuid  substance, 
called  albuminose,  or  albumen-peptone,  which,  unlike  albumen,  is  not  coagulated  by  heat 
or  acida,  but  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  tannin,  and  many  of  the  metallic  salts. 

The  digestion  of  raw  or  imperfectly-coagulated  albumen  takes  place  with  considerable 
rapidity  in  the  stomach.  Beaumont  gave  St.  Martin  the  white  of  two  eggs  when  the 
stomach  was  empty  and  found  that  it  had  been  completely  disposed  of  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  digestion  of  albumen  in  this  form  is  more  rapid  than  when  it  has  been  com- 
pletely coagulated  by  heat. 

Coagulated  white  of  egg  is  almost  if  not  entirely  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice.  If  a 
cube  of  albumen  in  this  condition  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  taking  care  to  agitate  it  occasionally,  the  edges  and  comers 
gradually  become  roiinded,  and  nearly  the  whole  mass  finally  breaks  down  and  is  dissolved, 
having  previously  become  softened  so  that  it  may  be  easily  crushed  between  the  fingers. 
Usually,  one  or  two  points  appear  in  thd  mass,  which  are  acted  upon  with  difficulty  or 
may  resist  solution  entirely.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  as  well  as  scientific  observation, 
that  eggs  when  hard-boiled  are  less  easily  digested  than  when  they  are  soft-boiled  or  raw. 

The  products  of  the  digestion  of  raw  or  of  coagulated  albumen  (albumen-peptone) 
are  essentially  the  same.  It  is  probable  that  the  entire  process  of  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion of  albumen  takes  place  in  the  stomach,  and,  if  any  pass  out  of  the  pylorus,  the 
quantity  is  exceedingly  small. 

Fibrin,  as  distinguished  from  the  so-called  fibrin  of  the  muscular  tissue,  or  musculine, 
is  not  a  very  important  article  of  diet.  The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  it  is  more 
rapid  and  complete  than  upon  albumen.  The  well-known  action  npon  fibrin  of  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  has  led  some  physiologists  to  assume  that  the 
acid  is  the  only  constituent  in  the  gastric  juice  necessary  to  the  digestion  of  this  principle ; 
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but  carefdl  observations  on  the  comparative  action  of  acidulated  water  and  of  artificial 
or  natural  gastric  juice  show  that  the  presence  of  the  organic  matter  is  necessary  to 
the  digestion  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles.  The  action  of 
water  containing  a  small  proportion  of  acid  is  to  render  fibrin  soft  and  transparent,  fre- 
quently giving  to  the  entire  mass  a  jelly-like  consistence.  The  result  of  the  digestion  of 
fibrin  in  the  gastric  juice,  or  in  an  acidulated  fluid  to  which  pepsin  has  been  added,  is 
its  complete  solution  and  transformation  into  a  substance  which  is  not  affected  by  heat, 
acids,  or  by  rennet. 

The  substance  resulting  from  the  action  of  gastric  juice  upon  fibrin,  called  by  Leb- 
raaoD,  fibrin-peptone,  presents  many  points  of  similarity  with  the  albumen-peptone,  but 
nevertheless  has  certain  distinctive  characters.  Lebmann,  indeed,  supposes  that  there  are 
differences  between  the  products  of  the  digestion  of  all  the  various  nitrogenized  aliment- 
ary principles,  sufficiently  well  marked  to  distinguish  them  from  eacb  other. 

Liquid  caseine  is  iomiediately  coagulated  by  the  gastric  juice,  by  virtue  both  of  tbe 
free  acid  and  the  organic  matter.  Once  coagulated,  caseine  is  acted  upon  in  the  same 
way  as  coagulated  albumen.  The  caseine  which  is  taken  as  an  ingredient  of  cbeese  is 
digested  in  the  same  way.  According  to  Lehmann,  coagulated  caseine  requires  a  longer 
time  for  its  solution  in  the  stomach  than  most  other  nitrogenized  substances ;  and  it  is 
stated  by  the  same  author,  on  the  authority  of  Els&sser,  that  the  caseine  of  human  milk, 
which  coagulates  only  into  a  sort  of  jelly,  is  more  easily  digested  than  caseine  from  cow's 
milk.  The  product  of  the  digestion  of  caseine  is  a  soluble  substance,  not  coagulable  by 
heat  or  the  acids,  called  by  Lehmann,  caseine-peptone. 

Gelatine  is  rapidly  dissolved  in  the  gastric  juice,  when  it  loses  the  characters  by 
which  it  is  ordinarily  recognized,  and  no  longer  forms  a  jelly  on  cooling.  This  substance 
is  much  more  rapidly  disposed  of  than  the  tissues  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  digestion  in  the  gastric  juice  resemble  the  substances  resulting  from  the  di- 
gestion of  the  albuminoids  generally. 

Action  on  Vegetable  Nitrogenized  Principles. — These  principles,  of  which  gluten  may 
be  taken  as  the  type,  undoubtedly  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  digested  in  the  stomach. 
Raw  gluten  is  acted  upon  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  fibrin,  and  cooked  gluten  be- 
haves like  coagulated  albumen.  Vegetable  articles  of  food  generally  contain  gluten  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  or  principles  resembling  it,  as  well  as  various  non-nitrogenized 
principles,  and  cellulose.  The  fact  that  these  articles  are  not  easily  attacked  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal,  unless  they  have  been  well  comminuted  in  the  mouth,  is 
shown  by  the  passage  of  grains  of  corn,  beans,  etc.,  in  the  fcBces.  When  properly  pre- 
pared by  mastication  and  insalivation,  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  disintegrate 
them,  dissolving  out  the  nitrogenized  principles,  freeing  the  starch  and  other  matters  so 
that  they  may  be  more  easily  acted  upon  in  the  intestines,  and  leaving  the  hard,  indi- 
gestible matters,  such  as  cellulose,  to  pass  away  in  the  fcBces.  The  nitrogenized  portions 
of  bread  are  probably  acted  upon  in  the  stomach  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  albumen,  fibrin,  and  caseine. 

Albuminose^  or  Peptones, 

The  product  or  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  digestion  of  nitrogenized  alimentary 
principles  in  the  stomach  was  first  closely  studied  by  Mialhe,  who  regarded  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  on  all  principles  of  this  class  as  resulting  in  their  transformation  into 
a  new  substance  which  he  called  albuminose.  Lehmann  has  since  investigated  the  prin- 
ciples resulting  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  various  nitrogenized  matters  and 
describes  them  under  the  name  of  peptones.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  stom- 
ach-digestion is  not  merely  a  solution  of  certain  alimentary  principles,  but  that  these 
substances  undergo  very  marked  changes  and  lose  the  properties  by  which  they  are  gen- 
erally recognized.    That  the  different  principles  resulting  from  this  transformation  re> 
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semble  each  other  very  closely  is  also  undoubted ;  bnt  there  are  differences  in  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  products  of  digestion  of  different  principles,  as  well  as  differences, 
which  have  lately  been  noted,  as  regards  their  behavior  with  reagents. 

Albuminose  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  a  feeble  odor  resembling  that  of  meat  It  is 
not  coagulable  by  heat,  acids,  or  by  pepsin ;  a  property  which  distingoishes  it  from  almost 
all  of  tlie  nitrogenized  principles  of  food.  It  is  coagulated,  however,  by  many  of  the 
metallic  salts,  by  chlorine,  and  by  a  solution  of  tannin,  after  it  has  been  acidulated  by 
nitric  acid.  On  evaporating  albuminose  to  dryness,  the  residue  consists  of  a  yellowish- 
wliite  substance,  resembling  desiccated  white  of  egg.  This  is  soluble  in  water,  when  it 
regains  its  characteristic  properties ;  but  it  is  entirely  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Lehmann  found  a  great  similarity  between  the  substances  resulting  from  the  digestion 
of  the  various  albuminoid  bodies,  and  even  those  produced  by  the  digestion  of  gluten, 
chondrine,  and  gelatinous  tissues.  He  was  unable  to  obtain  the  peptones  free  from  min- 
eral substances.  In  the  condition  of  greatest  purity  in  which  they  have  been  obtained, 
they  have  been  found  to  be  white,  amorphous,  odorless,  with  a  mucous  taste,  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Their  watery  solutions  redden  litmus.  They 
combine  readily  with  bases,  forming  neutral  salts  soluble  in  water.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  various  peptones  are  not  as  yet  very  well  defined.  Lehmann  states  that  they 
always  contain  the  same  proportion  of  sulphur  that  existed  in  the  albuminoid  substances 
from  which  they  are  formed.  According  to  this  observer,  the  gastric  juice  translbrma  the 
various  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles  into  these  liquid  substances,  which  are  not  easily 
coagulable  and  which  present  slight  differences  in  chemical  composition  and  general  prop- 
erties, varying  with  the  principles  from  which  they  are  formed.  Those  which  have  been 
most  particularly  described  are  fibrin-peptone,  albumen-peptone,  and  oaseine-peptone. 

With  even  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  properties  of  albuminose, 
it  is  evident  that  stomach-digestion,  aside  from  its  function  in  preparing  certain  articles 
for  the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids,  does  not  simply  liquefy  certain  of  the  alimentary 
principles,  but  changes  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  endosmotio  and  provides 
against  the  coagulation  which  is  so  readily  induced  in  ordinary  nitrogenized  bodies. 
Albuminose  passes  through  membranes  with  great  facility,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
coagulable  by  heat  or  the  acids. 

Another,  the  most  important  and  the  essential  change  which  is  exerted  by  the  gastric 
juice  upon  the  albuminoids,  is  that  by  which  they  are  rendered  capable  of  assimilation 
by  the  system  after  their  absorption.  The  important  fact  that  pure  albumen  and  gela- 
tine, when  ii\jected  into  the  blood,  are  not  assimilable,  but  are  rejected  by  the  kidneys, 
was  first  demonstrated  by  Bernard  and  Barreswil.  These  observers  found,  also,  that  albu- 
men and  gelatine  which  had  previously  been  digested  in  gastric  juice  were  assimilated  in 
the  same  way  as  though  they  had  penetrated  by  the  natural  process  of  absorption  from 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  same  is  true  of  caseine  and  fibrin.  These  facts,  showing  that 
something  more  is  necessary  in  stomach-digestion  than  mere  solution,  poiht  to  pepsin  as 
the  important  active  principle  in  producing  the  peculiar  modifications  so  necessary  to 
proper  assimilation  of  nitrogenized  alimentary  substances.  The  action  which  takes  place 
is  one  of  those  ordinarily  termed  catalytic,  in  which  the  pepsin,  acting  as  a  ferment,  in- 
duces certain  peculiar  changes.  They  are,  however,  an  essential  and  the  most  Important 
part  of  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  transformation  into  albuminose  takes 
place  in  all  nitrogenized  principles  which  are  liquefied  in  the  stomach.  As  it  is  impossible 
for  two  catalytic  processes  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  any  single  organic  substance, 
the  more  powerful  always  overcoming  and  taking  the  place  of  the  weaker,  it  is  evident 
that,  when  nitrogenized  principles  in  process  of  decomposition  are  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  the  catalytic  process  of  putrefaction  must  cease  when  the  changes  which  occur 
In  digestion  become  established.  This  explains  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  gastric 
juice  and  the  frequent  innocuousness  of  animal  substances  in  various  stages  of  decom- 
position, when  taken  into  the  stomach. 
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Action  of  the  Oaatrie  Juice  on  Fate,  Sugars,  and  Amylaeeoue  Subetaneee. — ^Beaumont 
does  Dot  say  much  with  regard  to  the  changes  which  fatty  sabstaaces  undergo  in  the  stom- 
ach, except  that  they  are  '*  digested  with  great  difficulty."  All  the  recent  observations 
on  this  subject  show  that  these  principles,  when  taken  in  the  condition  of  oil,  pass  out 
at  the  pylorus  unchanged.  Most  of  the  fatty  constituents  of  the  food  are  liquefied  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body ;  and,  when  taken  in  the  form  of  adipose  tissue,  the  little  vesi- 
cles in  which  the  oleaginous  matter  is  contained  are  dissolved,  the  fat  is  set  free  and 
melted,  and  floats  in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  oil  on  the  alimentary  mass.  The  action 
of  the  stomach,  then,  seems  to  be  to  prepare  the  fats  for  digestion,  chiefly  by  dissolving 
the  adipose  vesicles,  for  the  complete  digestion  which  takes  place  in  the  «ma]l  m- 
testine. 

The  varieties  of  sugar  of  which  glucose  is  the  type  undergo  little  if  any  change  in 
digestion  and  are  probably  for  the  most  part  directly  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  varieties  of  sugar  classed  with 
cane-sugar.  It  has  been  shown  that  cane-sugar  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  living  animal 
is  not  assimilated  by  the  system  but  is  immediately  rejected  by  the  kidneys.  When, 
however,  it  has  been  changed  into  glucose  by  the  action  of  a  dilute  acid  or  by  digestion 
in  the  gastric  juice,  it  no  longer  behaves  as  a  foreign  substance  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
urine.  This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  changes  which  cane-sugar  undergoes  in  the 
stomach.  Experiments  have  shown  that  this  variety  of  sugar,  after  being  digested  for 
several  hours  in  the  gastric  juice,  is  slowly  converted  into  glucose.  This  action  does  not 
depend  upon  any  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice  except  the  free  acid ;  and  an  exceedingly 
dilute  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  had  an  equally  marked  effect.  Experiments  in  arti- 
ficial digestion  have  shown  that  cane-sugar  is  transformed  into  glucose  by  the  gastric 
juice  very  slowly,  the  action  of  this  fluid  in  no  way  differing  from  that  of  very  dilute 
acids.  In  the  natural  process  of  digestion,  this  action  may  take  place  to  a  certiun  ex- 
tent ;  but  it  is  not  shown  to  be  constant  or  important,  and  we  must  look  to  intestinal  di- 
gestion for  the  rapid  and  efficient  transformation  of  cane-sugar. 

The  action  of  gastric  juice,  unmixed  with  saliva,  upon  starch  is  entirely  negative,  as 
far  as  any  transformation  into  sugar  is  concerned.  When  the  starch  is  enclosed  in  vege- 
table-cells, it  is  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  nitrogenized  parta. 
Baw  starch,  in  the  form  of  grannies,  becomes  hydrated  in  the  stomach,  on  account  of 
the  elevated  temperature  and  the  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  organ.  This  is  not  the 
form,  however,  in  which  starch  is  generally  taken  by  the  human  subject ;  but  when  it  is 
so  taken,  the  stomach  evidently  assists  in  preparing  it  for  the  more  complete  processes 
of  digestion  which  are  to  take  place  in  the  small  intestine. 

Cooked  or  hydrated  starch,  the  form  in  which  it  exists  in  bread,  farinaceous  prepara- 
tions generally,  and  ordinary  vegetables,  is  not  affecte4  by  the  pure  gastric  juice  and 
passes  out  at  the  pylorus  unchanged.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  gastric 
juice  does  not  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  action  induced  by  the  saliva ;  and  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  gastric  juice  taken  from  the  stomach,  when  it  contains  a  notable 
quantity  of  saliva,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  power  of  transforming  starch  into  sugar. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  with  regard  to  this  question,  experiments  on  dogs,  as 
these  animals  do  not  naturally  take  starch  as  food,  do  not  correspond  with  observations 
on  the  human  subject 

The  changes  which  vegetable  acids  and  salts,  the  various  inorganic  constituents  of 
food,  and  the  liquids  which  come  under  the  head  of  drinks  undergo  in  the  stomach  are 
very  slight.  Most  of  these  principles  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  digested ;  for  they  are 
eitlier  liquid  or  in  solution  in  water  and  are  capable  of  direct  absorption  and  assimila- 
tion. With  regard  to  most  of  the  inorganic  salts,  they  either  exist  in  small  quantity  in 
the  ordinary  water  taken  as  drink  or  are  united  with  organic  nitrogenized  principles. 
In  the  latter  case,  they  become  intimately  combined  with  the  organic  principles  result- 
ing from  stomach-digestion.    We  have  already  seen  that  the  various  peptones  have  been 
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found  to  contain  the  same  inorganio  constitaenta  which  existed  in  the  nitrogenized  prin- 
ciples from  which  they  are  formed. 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  action.of  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  ijpon 
the  phosphate  and  the  carhonate  of  lime,  salts  which  are  considered  nearly  if  not  en- 
tirely insolahle.  The  action  upon  these  principles  is  interesting,  as  they  are  essential 
ccostitoents  of  the  osseoos  tissues.  Observations  in  both  natural  and  artificial  digestion 
have  shown  that  the  calcareous  constituents  of  bone  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  dissolved 
in  the  gastric  juice.  Bones  are  digested  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  stomach,  although 
the  greater  part  passes  through  the  alimentary  canal  and  is  discharged  unchanged  in  the 
fsdces.  Beaumont  has  shown  this  to  be  true  in  the  human  subject  by  experiments  which 
he  performed,  out  of  the  body,  with  gastric  juice  taken  from  St.  Martin.  In  these  ob- 
servations, after  a  certain  portion  of  the  bone  had  been  dissolved,  the  action  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  fresh  gastric  juice.  In  the  natural  process  of  digestion,  the 
solution  of  the  calcareous  elemeots  of  bone  is  more  rapid  than  in  artificial  digestion, 
from  the  fact  that  the  juice  is  being  continually  absorbed  and  secreted  anew  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Duration  of  Stomach-Diffestion, 

Now  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestines  in  digestion 
is  more  fnlly  understood,  less  interest  is  attached  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  different  articles  of  food  than  formerly,  when  the  stom- 
ach was  regarded  as  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  digestive  organ.  It  was  thought  at 
one  time  that  the  food  was  converted  in  the  stomach  into  a  pultaceous  mass  called  chyme, 
which  passed  into  the  intestine,  where  the  assimilable  portion,  the  chyle,  was  separated 
and  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  Beaumont,  in  preparing  the  elaborate  table  which  has 
been  so  much  quoted,  conceived  that  the  simple  action  of  the  gastric  juice  represented 
the  chief  part  of  the  digestive  process ;  and  that  it  was  possible,  from  experiments  with 
this  fluid,  to  ascertain  the  digestibility  of  different  articles.  From  this  point  of  view,  he 
regarded  fatty  substances,  which  are  now  known  to  be  digested  exclusively  in  the  small 
intestines,  as  requiring  a  very  long  time  for  their  digestion. 

Understanding,  as  we  do,  that  comparatively  few  articles,  and  these  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  class  of  organic  nitrogenized  principles,  are  completely  dissolved  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  evident  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  food  remains  in  this  organ,  or 
the  time  occupied  in  the  solution  of  food  by  gastric  juice,  out  of  the  body,  does  not  rep- 
resent the  absolute  digestibility  of  different  articles.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  interesting  and 
an  important  question  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  duration  of  stomach -digestion. 

There  has  certainly  never  been  presented  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  determining 
the  duration  of  stomach-digestion  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Martin.  From  a  great  number 
of  observations  made  on  digestion  in  the  stomach  itself,  Beaumont  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  *^the  time  ordinarily  required  for  the  disposal  of  a  moderate  meal  of  the 
fibrous  parts  of  meat,  with  bread,  etc.,  is  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours."  The  obser- 
vations of  Prof.  F.  G.  Smith,  made  upon  St.  Martin  many  years  later,  give  two  hours  as 
the  longest  time  that  aliments  remained  in  the  stomach.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  intes- 
tinal fistula,  reported  by  Prof.  Busch,  of  Bonn,  it  was  noted  that  food  began  to  pass  out 
of  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  fifteen  minutes  after  its  ingestion  and  continued  to 
pass  for  three  or  four  hours,  until  the  stomach  was  emptied. 

Undoubtedly,  the  duration  of  stomach-digestion  varies  in  different  individuals  and  is 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  taken,  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system,  exercise,  etc.  As  a  mere  approximation,  the  average  time  that  food  remains  in 
the  stomach  after  an  ordinary  meal  may  be  stated  to  be  from  two  to  four  hours. 

Digestibility  of  D\ff^ermt  Aliments  in  the  Stomach. — We  are  indebted  to  Beaumont 
for  nearly  all  that  is  positively  known  regarding  the  facility  with  which  different  articles 
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are  disposed  of  in  the  stomach.  While  it  is  fdllj  understood  that  most  of  the  sabstances 
experimented  upon  by  him  are  not  completely  digested  by  the  gastric  j  nice,  and  althongh 
he  was  often  wrong  in  assuming  that  articles  of  food  were  digested  when  they  had  not 
become  completely  liqnefied  and  consequently  endosmotic,  the  table  which  he  prepared 
with  so  mnch  care  was  the  result  of  such  conscientious  and  extended  research,  that  it 
must  always  be  recognized  as  of  great  value.  Nearly  all  of  the  results  given  in  the  table 
are  derived  from  experiments  frequently  repeated  and  '*  performed  under  th'e  naturally 
healthy  condition  of  the  stomach  and  ordinary  exercise/'  They  show  the  mean  time 
employed  in  the  digestion,  in  the  stomach,  of  most  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  food,  in  the 
person  of  a  healthy  young  man  of  good  digestive  powers.  Of  course  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  there  are  important  peculiarities  in  different  individuals,  which  could  not  be 
considered.  As  many  of  the  alimentary  substances  experimented  upon  are  but  slightly 
acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice,  it  has  been  thought  proper,  in  making  the  selections  from 
the  table,  to  discard  all  articles  which  are  mainly  digested  in  the  small  intestine. 
With  these  modifications,  therefore,  the  following  table  may  be.  taken  as  representing 
the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  most  of  the  ordinary  nitrogenized  articles  are  acted 
upon  in  the  stomach ;  they  being  either  completely  dissolved,  and  probably  directly  ab- 
sorbed by  its  mucous  membrane,  or  prepared  for  the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids,  pas^g 
gradually  out  at  the  pylorus.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  slow  digestion  does 
not  always  indicate  that  the  process  is  difficult,  and  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluids  upon 
many  articles  which  apparently  give  no  trouble  in  digestion  is  by  no  means  rapid. 


Table  showing  the  Digestibility  of  various  Alimentary  Substatices  in  the 

Stomach.     (Beaumont.) 


ArtlclM  of  Diet. 


Milk 

do 

BifgSf  fresh 

do.     do 

do.     do 

do.     rio 

do.     do 

do.     do 

Custard 

Codfleh,  cured  dry 

TroQt,  salmon,  fr.^sh... 

do.  do.  do.  ... 
Boss,  striped,  do.  ... 
FlouDder,  do.  ... 

Catfl»h,  do.  ... 

Salmon,  salted 

Oysters,  fresh 

do.       do 

do.       do 

Venison  steak 

Pig,  sacking 

Idmh,  fresh 

Beef,  fresh,  lean,  rare.. 

Beef-steak 

Beef,  fresh,  lean,  dr> . . . 
do.    with  mustard,  etc 

do.  with  salt  only 

do 

Mutton,  frei*h 

do.        do 

do.        do 

Veal,  fresh 

do.      do 

Pork,  steak 

do.     fat  and  lean 

do.     recently  salted . . . 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Turkey,  wild 

do.      domesticated., 
do.               do. 
Goose,  wild 


Mode  of  Pnpam- 
tlon. 


BoUed 

300 

Kaw 

2- 15 

do. 

8-00 

Whipped 
Roasted 

1-80 
215 

Soft-boiled 

800 

Hard-boiled 

8-80 

Fried 

8*80 

Baked 

2-45 

BoUed 

200 

do. 

1-.30 

Fried 

1-30 

Broiled 

800 

Fried 

8-30 

da 

8-80 

Boiled 

400 

Raw 

2-55 

Roasted 

315 

Stewed 

8-80 

Broiled 

1-86 

Roasted 

2-.30 

Broiled 

2-80 

Roasted 

800 

Broiled 

8-00 

Roasted 

3-80 

Boiled 

8-10 

do. 

8-86 

Fried 

400 

Broiled 

8-00 

Boiled 

800 

Roai>ted 

8- 15 

Broiled 

400 

Fried 

4-80 

Broiled 

8-16 

Boasted 

6- 15 

Raw 

800 

Stewed 

8-flO 

Broiled 

8-16 

Fried 

415 

Boiled 

4-30 

Roasted 

218 

Boiled 

925 

Roasted 

2-80 

do. 

280 

AxtiOmot  Diet. 


Chicken,  fbll  grown 

Fowls,  domestic 

do.  do 

Ducks,  domesticated 

do.     wUd 

Soup,  barley 

do.      bean 

do.      chicken 

do.     mutton 

do.      oyster 

do.      beef,     vegetablcf,  ^ 

and  bread ) 

do.      marrow-bones 

PivB^  feet,  soDscd 

Tripe,  do 

Brains,  animal : 

Spinal  mnrrow,  animal 

laver,  beeyes",  fresh 

Aponeurosis 

Heart,  animal 

Cartilage 

Tendon  

Hash,  meat  and  vegetables. 

Sausage,  flresfa 

Gelatine 

Cheese,  old,  strong 

Green  com  and  beans 

Beans,  pod 

Parsnips 

Potatoes,  Irish 

do.        do 

do.        do 

Cabbage,  head 

do.         do.  with  vinegar 

do.        do 

Carrot,  orange 

Turnips,  flat 

Beete 

Bread,  com 

do.     wheat,  fresh 

Apples,  sweet,  mellow 

do.     sour,       do.     

do.       do.     hard 


Mod*  of  Prcpu*- 
tlon. 


Fricasseed 

Boiled 

Roasted 

do. 

do. 
Boiled 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Broiled 

Boiled 

Fried 

Boiled 

do. 

Wanned 

Broiled 

Boiled 

Raw 
Boiled 

do. 

da 

Roasted 

Baked 

Boiled 

Raw 

do. 
-  Boiled 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Baked 

do. 
Raw 

da 

do. 


I 


.a 


2-46 
400 
400 
400 

4-ao 

1-ao 

8*00 
800 
8-SO 

3-ao 

400 

4-16 
1-00 
1-00 
1-45 
2*40 
2-0O 
8*00 
4-00 
4- 15 

6-ao 

2*30 
8*90 
9-«0 
8*90 
3-4ft 
2-8D 
9-9D 
280 
2-SO 
880 
9-30 
2*00 
4  80 
8*18 

8  ao 

8-45 
S*15 
8-80 

1-ao 

9-00 
2-90 
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Most  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  above  table  are  in  accordance  with  the  popular  ideas 
regarding  the  digestibility  of  varions  articles,  based  upon  general  experience.  With  these 
as  a  gnide,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  snmmarj  of  what  is  known  regarding  the 
facility  with  which  different  articles  are  disposed  of  in  the  stomach : 

Milk  is  one  of  the  articles  digested  in  the  stomach  with  greatest  ease.  Its  highly -na- 
tritive  properties  and  the  variety  of  principles  which  it  contains  render  it  extremely  valu- 
able as  an  article  of  diet,  particularly  when  the  digestive  powers  are  impaired  and  wheii 
it  is  important  to  supply  the  system  with  considerable  nutriment.  Eggs  are  likewise 
highly  nutritious  and  are  easily  digested.  Haw  and  soft-boiled  eggs  are  more  easily 
digested  than  hard-boiled.  Whipped  eggs  are  apparently  disposed  of  with  great  facility. 
As  a  rule,  the  flesh  of  fish  ib  more  easily  digested  than  that  of  the  warm-blooded  animals. 
Oysters,  especially  when  raw,  are  quite  easy  of  digestion.  The  flesh  of  mammals  seems 
to  be  more  easily  digested  than  the  flesh  of  birds.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  meat,  veni- 
son, lamb,  beef,  and  mutton  are  easily  digested,  while  veal  and  fat  roast-pork  are  digested 
with  difficulty.  Soups  are  generally  very  easily  digested.  The  animal  substances  which 
were  found  to  be  digested  most  rapidly,  however,  were  tripe,  pigs'  feet,  and  brains. 
Vegetable  articles  are  represented  in  the  table  as  being  digested  in  about  the  same  tiuie 
as  ordinary  animal  food ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  digestion  of  these  substances  takes  place 
in  the  small  intestine.  Bread  is  digested  in  about  the  time  required  for  the  digestion  of 
the  ordinary  meats. 

Circumstances  which  influence  StomachrDigestion. 

The  various  conditions  which  influence  stomach-digestion,  except  those  which  relate 
exclusively  to  the  character  or  the  quantity  of  food,  operate  mainly  by  influencing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  gastric  Juice.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  temperature  has  any 
influence ;  for  the  temperature  of  the  stomach  in  health  does  not  present  variations  suffi- 
cient to  have  any  marked  effect  upon  digestion.  Experiments  in  artificial  digestion  have 
ahown  that  alimentary  substances  are  most  vigorously  acted  upon  when  maintained  in 
contact  with  gastric  juice  at  or  near  100°  Fahr. 

As  a  rule,  gentle  exercise,  conjoined  with  repose  or  agreeable  and  tranquil  occupation 
of  the  mind,  is  more  favorable  to  digestion  than  absolute  rest.  Violent  exercise  or  severe 
mental  or  physical  exertion  is  always  undesirable  immediately  after  the  ingestion  of  a 
large  quantity  of  food,  and,  as  a  matter  of  common  experience,  has  been  found  to  retard 
digestion.  Sleep,  if  light  and  taken  in  the  sitting  posture,  seems  almost  necessary  to  easy 
digestion  in  many  persons ;  but  it  should  be  continued  for  only  a  few  minutes.  A  pro- 
l<»ged  and  deep  sleep  immediately  after  a  full  meal  is  almost  always  injurious,  and  ex- 
traordinary heaviness  at  that  time  is  generally  an  indication  that  too  much  food  has  been 
taken. 

The  effects  of  sudden  and  considerable  loss  of  blood  upon  stomach-digestion  are  very 
marked.  After  a  full  meal,  the  whole  alimentary  tract  is  deeply  congested,  and  this  con- 
dition is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  secretion,  in  proper  quantity,  of  the  various  diges- 
tive fluids.  When  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  in  the  economy  is  greatly  diminished  from 
any  cause,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  supplying  the  amount  of  gastric  juice  necessary  for  a 
very  full  meal,  and  disorders  of  digestion  are  apt  to  occur,  especially  if  a  large  quantity 
of  food  have  been  taken.  This  is  also  true  in  inanition,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  is 
greatly  diminished.  In  this  condition,  although  the  system  constantly  craves  nourish- 
ment and  the  appetite  is  frequently  enormous,  food  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time. 

As  a  rule,  children  and  young  persons  digest  food  which  is  adapted  to  them  more 
easily  and  in  larger  relative  quantity  than  those  in  adult  life  or  in  old  age ;  but,  ordina- 
rily, in  old  age,  the  digestive  processes  are  carried  on  with  more  vigor  and  regularity 
than  the  other  vegetative  functions,  such  as  general  assimilatioUi  circulation,  or  respiration. 
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If\fluenee  of  the  Nervom  System  on  the  Stomach, — It  is  well  known  that  mental 
emotions  frequently  have  a  marked  inflnence  on  digestion,  and  this,  of  coarse,  can  take 
place  only  through  the  nervous  system.  Of  the  two  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the 
stomach,  the  pneumogastric  has  been  the  more  carefully  studied,  experiments  upon  the 
sympathetic  being  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  Although  the  complete  history  of  the 
influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  upon  digestion  belongs  to  the  section  on  the  nervons 
system,  it  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  consider  briefly  some  of  tiie  facts 
which  have  been  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  influence  which  these  nerves  exert  upon 
the  stomach. 

After  section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  neck,  acts  of  deglutition  are  apparent- 
ly performed,  but  the  food  usually  collects  in  and  distends  the  paralyzed  oesophagus  and 
does  not  pass  to  the  stomach.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first  experiments 
upon  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  on  digestion  should  have  been  contradictory,  some 
contending  that  section  of  the  nerves  arrested  stomaoh-digestion,  while  others  maintained 
that  the  nerves  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  stomach.  It  is  evident  that,  without 
an  appreciation  of  the  eflTects  of  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  deglutition,  observa- 
tions on  the  influence  of  their  section  upon  stomach-digestion  would  be  of  little  value. 

The  experiments  of  Longet  seem  to  show  that,  while  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  in 
the  neck  undoubtedly  diminishes  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  the  production  of  this  fluid 
is  not  entirely  arrested.  lie  states  that  in  dogs,  one  or  two  days  after  section  of  the 
nerves,  he  found  the  lacteals  filled  with  chyle  after  milk  had  been  passed  into  the  stom- 
ach ;  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  chyle  is  in  great  part,  if  not  entirely  formed  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  without  the  intervention  of  the  stomach.  Another  experiment,  however, 
is  more  interesting.  After  section  of  the  pneumogastrics,  having  exposed  the  mncoua 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  he  found  that  an  acid  fiuid  appeared  in  parts  which  were  sub- 
jected to  mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation.  The  general  results  of  his  experiments  on 
this  subject  were  that,  after  the  division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves,  small  quantities  of 
food  could  be  digested  in  the  stomach,  but  that  a  considerable  mass  was  only  chymified 
on  the  surface,  th^  centre  not  undergoing  any  alteration.  This  he  attributes,  not  so  much 
to  arrest  of  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  as  to  paralysis  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach, 
which,  when  the  mass  of  food  is  considerable,  are  necessary  in  order  to  expose  all  parts 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

The  experiments  of  Bernard  on  this  subject  are  very  clear  and  satisfactory.  When 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  turgid  with  blood,  the  animal  (a  dog)  being  in 
full  digestion  and  provided  with  a  large  gastric  fistula  so  that  the  changes  which  might 
take  place  in  the  stomach  could  be  readily  observed,  the  pneumogastrics  were  divided  in 
the  neck.  At  once  the  mucous  membrane  became  pale  and  flaccid,  and  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  was  arrested.  When  the  animal  died  after  section  of  the  pneumogastrics 
during  digestion,  it  was  remarked  that  the  absorption  of  chyle  seemed  to  have  been  ar- 
rested, the  lacteals  being  found  to  contain  coagulated  chyle  even  as  far  as  the  villi  of  the 
intestines.  Accordinf?  to  these  experiments,  the  action  of  gastric  juice  which  might  exist 
in  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  would  continue,  but  no  new 
fluid  is  secreted ;  and,  if  the  fluid  thus  remaining  in  the  stomach  be  neutralized,  digestion 
is  immediately  arrested.  In  one  experiment  in  which  the  pneumogastrics  had  been 
divided,  having  previously  emptied  the  stomach,  Bernard  introduced  meat  flnely  divided. 
The  next  day,  the  meat  had  a  distinctly-ammoniacal  odor  and  an  alkaline  reaction,  the 
result  of  spontaneous  decomposition.  These  experiments  show  only  an  immediate  arrest 
of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  In  certain  exceptional  instances,  in  which  animals 
survive  the  section  of  both  nerves  for  a  number  of  days  or  sometimes  even  recover,  it 
has  been  noted  that,  after  a  few  days,  an  acid  secretion  again  takes  place  in  the  stomach. 
Although  much  confusion  exists  in  the  earlier  observations  on  the  effects  of  section  of 
the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  stomach,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  recent  experi- 
ments are  tolerably  definite. 
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There  can  be  no  donbt  that  division  of  both  these  nerves  produces  immediate  and 
grave  disorder  in  the  process  of  stomaoh-digestioD,  amonnting,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
to  complete  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  Its  secretion  may  be  induced 
again  by  local  stimulation,  but  the  quantity  is  always  greatly  diminished.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  possible  that  very  small  quantities  of  food  may  be  digested  in  the 
stomach  a  day  or  two  after  the  operation ;  and,  if  the  animal  survive  for  a  considerable 
time  the  secretion  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  reestablished.  Serious  trouble  in  stomach- 
digestion  is  produced  by  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  consequent 
upon  section  of  both  pneumogastrios. 

Mo^emmU  of  the  Stomaeh.--As  the  articles  of  food  are  passed  into  the  stomach  by 
the  acts  of  deglutition,  the  organ  gradually  changes  its  form,  size,  and  position.  When 
the  stomach  is  empty,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  its  lining  membrane  are  in  contact  in 
many  parts  and  are  thrown  into  numerous  longitudinal  folds.  As  the  organ  is  distended, 
these  folds  are  eflfaced,  the  stomach  itself  becoming  more  rounded;  and,  as  the  two  ends 
with  the  lesser  curvature  are  comparatively  immovable,  the  whole  organ  undergoes  a 
movement  of  rotation,  by  which  the  anterior  face  becomes  superior  and  is  applied  to  the 
diaphragm.  At  this  time  the  great  pouch  has  nearly  filled  the  left  hypochondriac  region, 
the  greater  curvature  looks  anteriorly,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls. 
Aside  from  these  changes,  which  are  merely  due  to  the  distention,  the  stomach  under- 
goes important  movements,  which  continue  until  its  contents  have  been  dissolved  and 
absorbed  or  have  passed  out  at  the  pylorus.  But  while  these  movements  are  taking 
place,  the  two  orifices  are  guarded,  so  that  the  food  shall  remain  for  the  proper  time 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  We  have  already  noted  the  rhythmical  con- 
tractions of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  oesophagus,  by  which  regurgitation  of  food  is 
prevented ;  and  the  circular  fibres,  which  form  a  thick  ring  at  the  pylorus,  are  constantly 
contracted,  so  that,  at  least  during  the  first  periods  of  digestion,  only  liquids  and  that 
portion  of  food  which  has  been  reduced  to  a  pultaceous  consistence  can  pass  into  the 
small  intestine.  It  is  well  known  that  this  resistance  at  the  pylorus  does  not  endure  in- 
definitely, for  indigestible  articles  of  considerable  size,  such  as  stones,  have  been  passed 
by  the  anus  after  having  been  introduced  into  the  stomach ;  but  observation  has  shown 
that  masses  of  digestible  matter  are  passed  by  the  movements  of  the  stomach  to  the 
pylorus,  over  and  over  again,  and  that  they  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  intestine  until 
they  have  become  softened  and  broken  down. 

The  contractions  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  are  of  the  kind  characteristic  of  the 
non-striated  muscular  fibres.  If  the  finger  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  living 
animal  during  digestion^  it  is  gently  but  rather  firmly  grasped  by  a  contraction,  which  is 
slow  and  gradual,  enduring  for  a  few  seconds,  and  as  slowly  and  gradually  relaxing  and 
extending  to  another  part.  The  movements  during  digestion  undoubtedly  present  certain 
differences  in  different  animals ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phenomenon  is  univer- 
sal. In  dogs,  when  the  abdomen  is  opened  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  the  stomach 
appears  pretty  firmly  contracted  on  its  contents.  In  a  case  reported  by  Todd  and  Bow- 
man, in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the  stomach  was  very  much  hypertrophied  and  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen  were  very  thin,  the  vermicular  movements  could  be  distinctly 
seen.  These  movements  were  active,  resembling  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intes- 
tines, for  which,  indeed,  they  were  mistaken,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  was  not  recog- 
nized during  life.  No  argument,  therefore,  seems  necessary  to  show  that,  during  diges- 
tion, the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  tolerably  active  movements. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  which  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
in  the  lower  animals,  particularly  dogs  and  cats,  and  in  certain  cases  has  been  confirmed 
in  the  human  subject,  is  that,  at  about  the  junction  of  the  cardiac  two-thirds  with  the 
pyloric  tiiird,  there  is  frequently  a  transverse  band  of  fibres  so  firmly  contracted  as  to 
divide  the  cavity  into  two  almost  distinct  compartments.    It  has  also  been  not-ed  that  the 
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contractions  in  the  cardiac  division  are  ninch  less  vigoroos  than  near  the  pyloros ;  the 
stomach  seeming  8im[>l7  to  adapt  itself  to  the  food  by  a  gentle  pressure  as  it  remains  in 
the  great  pouch,  while,  in  the  pyloric  portion,  divided  off  as  it  is  by  the  hoar>glass  eon- 
traction  above-mentioned,  the  movements  are  more  frequent,  vigorous,  and  expulsive. 
We  must  again  refer,  however,  to  the  observations  of  Beaumont  for  the  only  accurate 
description  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  as  they  take  place  during  digestion  in  the 
human  subject. 

The  experiments  of  Beaumont  were  generally  made  with  the  subject  lying  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  movements  of  the  stomach  were  observed  by  foUowing  with  tbe  eye  a 
particular  morsel  of  food  as  it  passed  along,  or  by  introducing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
into  the  organ  and  allowing  it  to  move  with  the  alimentary  mass.  It  was  invariably 
found  that  the  movements  of  the  thermometer-bulb  were  the  same  as  those  observed  by 
identitying  and  followiog  a  particular  portion  of  food.  As  the  alimentary  bolus  enters 
by  the  cardiac  opening,  it  turns  to  the  left,  descends  into  the  greater  pouch,  and  follows 
the  greater  curvature  to  the  pyloric  end.  It  then  returns  to  the  cardiac  orifice  by  the 
lesser  curvature  and  takes  again  the  same  course  as  before.  While  these  revolutions^  so 
to  speak,  of  the  alimentary  mass  are  going  on,  the  food  is  turned  over  and  over,  so  that 
it  becomes  intimately  mixed  with  the  digestive  fluids  and  subjected  to  a  certain  amount 
of  trituration.  This  action  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  as  fresh  portions  of  food 
are  thereby  succesnvely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  boluses,  witii 
their  particles  agglutinated  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  mouth,  are  disintegrated  and  pene- 
trated with  the  gastric  fluid  in  every  part. 

A  marked  difference  was  observed  between  the  movements  in  the  cardiac  and  in  the 
pyloric  portion.  When  the  thermometer-bulb  arrived  at  the  contracted  septum,  which 
was  three  or  four  inches  from  the  pyloric  end,  it  was  at  first  stopped  by  the  forcible  con- 
traction ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  there  was  a  gentle  relaxation  which  allowed  it  to  pass, 
when  it  was  drawn  quite  forcibly  for  three  or  four  inches  toward  the  pyloric  openmg. 
When  in  this  portion  of  the  stomach,  the  bulb  was  firmly  grasped  and  made  to  undergo 
a  spiral  motion;  and,  if  drawn  forcibly  out,  it  gave  to  the  fingers  the  sensation  of  being 
held  by  a  strong  suction  force.  As  soon  as  relaxation  occurs,  the  bulb  is  passed  back  to 
the  seat  of  stricture,  and,  when  pulled  through  this,  it  moves  freely  in  the  great  cavity. 
Each  one  of  these  revolutions  was  found  to  occupy  from  one  to  three  minutes.  They 
were  slower  at  first  than  after  digestion  had  been  somewhat  advanced. 

The  mechanism  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach  is  eaaly  appreciated  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  and  varied  direction  of  tbe  fibres  which  form  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  fact  that  the  stomach,  when  distended,  is  more  or  less  displaced  with 
every  movement  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  also,  how,  in  the  pyloric 
portion,  where  the  muscular  fibres  are  thickest  and  the  cavity  is  elongated  and  compara- 
tively smal],  the  movements  should  be  more  vigorous  and  expulsive  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
organ.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  movements  of  the  stomach  are 
animated  by  the  pneumogastric  nerves  and  become  arrested  when  both  these  nerves  are 
divided. 

As  the  result  chiefly  of  the  observations  of  Beaumont,  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
a  summary  of  the  physiological  movements  of  the  stomach  in  digestion : 

The  stomach  normally  undergoes  no  movements  until  food  is  passed  into  its  cavi^. 
When  food  is  received,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  congested 
and  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  commences,  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  begin, 
which  are  slow  and  irregular  during  the  commencement  of  stomach-digestion,  but  become 
more  vigorous  and  regular  as  the  process  advances.  After  digestion  has  become  fiilly 
established,  the  stomach  is  generally  divided,  by  the  firm  and  almost  constant  contraction 
of  a  transverse  band  of  fibres,  into  a  cardiac  and  a  pyloric  portion ;  the  former  occupying 
about  two-thirds,  and  the  latter,  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  organ.  The  contractions 
of  the  cardiac  division  of  the  stomach  are  uniform  and  rather  gentle;  wliile,  in  tbe 
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pyloric  division,  they  are  intermittent  and  more  expulsive.  The  effect  of  the  contractions 
of  the  stomach  npon  the  food  contidned  in  its  cavity  is  to  sahject  it  to  a  tolerably  uniform 
pressure,  with  a  certain  amount  of  trituration  and  agitation,  in  the  cardiac  portion,  the 
general  tendency  of  the  movement  being  toward  the  pylorus  along  the  greater  curvature, 
and  back  from  the  pylorus  toward  the  great  pouch  along  the  lesser  curvature.  At  the 
constricted  part,  which  separates  the  cardiac  from  the  pyloric  portion,  there  is  an  ob- 
stmction  to  the  passage  of  the  food  until  it  has  been  safficiently  acted  upon  by  the  secre- 
tions in  the  cardiac  division  to  have  become  reduced  to  a  pultaceous  consistence.  The  ali- 
mentary mass  then  passes  into  the  pyloric  division,  and,  by  a  more  powerful  contraction 
than  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  stomach,  it  is  passed  into  the  small  intestine.  This 
completes  the  distinction  between  the  two  portions  of  the  stomach,  the  cardiac  division 
only,  as  we  have  already  seen,  possessing  a  mucous  membrane  capable  of  secreting  the 
true  solvent  gastric  juice. 

The  revolutions  of  the  alimentary  mass,  thus  accomplished,  take  place  slowly,  by  gen- 
tle and  persistent  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat ;  the  food  occupying  from  one  to 
three  minutes  in  its  passage  entirely  around  the  stomach.  Every  time  that  a  revolution 
is  accomplished,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  somewhat  diminished  in  quantity ; 
probably,  in  a  slight  degree,  from  absorption  of  digested  mater  by  the  stomach  itself,  but 
chiefly  by  the  gradual  passage  of  the  softened  and  disintegrated  mass  into  the  small  intes- 
tine. This  process  continues  until  the  stomach  is  emptied,  occupying  a  period  of  from 
two  to  four  hours ;  after  which,  the  movements  of  the  stomach  cease  until  food  is  again 
introduced. 

Regurgitation  of  Foody  and  Eructation. 

Regurgitation  of  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  the  human  subject,  although 
of  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  in  early  life,  is  not  strictly  a  physiological  act ;  and 
this  is  always  due  either  to  overloading  of  the  stomach  or  to  some  pathological  condition. 
Hat  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals  this  is  habitual ;  a  certain  class,  called  ruminants, 
regularly  passing  the  food,  after  the  first  deglutition,  in  small  quantities  from  the  paunch 
into  the  mouth,  where  it  undergoes  a  second  mastication  and  is  only  then  permitted  to 
pass  to  the  secreting  stomach  and  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Animals  of  this 
class,  examples  of  which  are  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  camel,  and  the  deer  tribe,  are  invari- 
ably herbivorous  and  take  into  the  stomach  a  large  bulk  of  matter  from  which  is  elabo- 
rated a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  nutriment  During  the  period  when  they  are 
nourished  bj  milk,  rumination  does  not  take  place. 

Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  the  function  of  rumination  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, in  connection  with  human  physiology,  from  the  fact  that  an  analogous  process  has 
sometimes  been  observed  in  the  human  subject ;  though  this  is  rare  and  is  generally  con- 
nected with  a  pathological  condition.  Such  cases  have  been  often  quoted,  and,  in  the 
earlier  works  on  physiology,  were  frequently  exaggerated  ;  but,  a  few  instances,  well  au- 
thenticated, are  on  record  in  which  rumination  had  become  habitual.  A  very  remark- 
able case  of  this  kind  is  reported  by  Home.  The  subject  was  an  idiot-boy,  aged  nineteen 
years,  who  had  an  appetite  so  ravenous  that  it  became  necessary  to  restrict  the  quantity 
of  food.  At  dinner  he  ordinarily  ate  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
swallowing  the  whole  in  two  minutes.  He  began  to  chew  the  cud  at  the  end  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  The  muscles  of  the  throat  could  be  seen  to  contract  when  the  bolus  was 
passed  back  to  the  mouth.  He  chewed  the  food  by  two  or  three  movements  of  the  jaws 
and  then  swallowed  it  again.  This  was  repeated  at  intervals  for  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  he  was  always  more  quiet  than  usual.  The  intellect  was  so  feeble  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  rumination  were  voluntary  or  involuntary.  One  of 
the  cases  of  rumination  most  frequently  referred  to  is  that  of  M.  Cambay,  who  studied 
the  phenomena  in  his  own  person  and  made  it  the  subject  of  an  inaugural  thesis ;  and 
another  is  the  case  of  the  brother  of  M.  P.  66rard.     In  these  instances,  as  far  as  could 
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be  asoertained  from  the  Bensations  daring  the  act,  the  regnigttation  of  food  waa  effected 
by  persistent  contractions  of  the  moscnlar  walls  of  the  stomach,  assisted  bj  a  slight  and 
almost  involuntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mnscles  and  diaphragm.  It  is  stated  by 
Cambay  that,  in  his  case,  the  taste  of  the  articles  of  food  was  not  modified,  '*  bnt  that  it 
is  with  something  of  a  sense  of  pleasure  that  the  ruminator  thus  causes  to  return  to  the 
mouth  the  aliments  that  he  has  taken  into  the  stomach,  which  makes  them  undergo  a 
new  trituration." 

Rumination  in  the  human  subject  is  not  a  physiological  act.  It  is  evident  that  the  sub- 
stances returned  to  the  mouth  are  not  usually  impregnated  with  the  gastric  juice,  for  they 
have  not  the  disagreeable  acid  taste  of  ordinary  vomited  matters.  The  acts  are  generally 
preceded  by  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  stomach,  and  their  mechanism  is  probably  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  regurgitation  of  smaJl  quantities  of  milk  from  the  distended 
stomachs  of  young  children,  which  is  so  common.  In  the  person  of  Cambay,  the  first 
act  was  said  to  be  voluntary,  but  succeeding  ones  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  will 
Undoubtedly,  the  faculty  of  regurgitating  the  food  may  be  improved  by  practice,  and 
we  have  known  of  an  instance  in  which  it  was  apparently  cultivated  as  an  accom- 
plishment. . 

The  mechanism  of  regurgitation  of  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  aside 
from  instances  simulating  rumination,  has  been  so  often  alluded  to  that  it  demands  in  this 
connection  bnt  a  passing  mention.  In  some  persons,  this  act  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
voluntary  muscular  effort,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded.  It  occasionally 
happens,  when  the  stomach  is  somewhat  distended,  that  a  small  portion  of  its  contents 
suddenly  finds  its  way  to  the  mouth  without  even  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
The  muscular  contraction  which  produces  this  slight  regurgitation  is  so  insignificant  that 
there  must  necessarily  have  been  some  relaxation  at  the  cardiac  opening  of  the  stomach, 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  is,  as  we  know,  firmly  closed.  Tlie  act  is  then  produced, 
in  part  by  a  slight  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  and  in  part  by 
contractions  of  the  stomach  itself  and  anti-peristaltic  movements  of  the  oesophagus.  It 
has  nothing  of  the  violent,  expulsive  character  of  true  vomiting,  which  is  produced  by 
the  spasmodic  and  involuntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  the 
stomach  being  passive. 

The  discharge  of  gases  from  the  OBSophagus  by  the  mouth,  accompanied  with  a  pe- 
culiar and  characteristic  sound,  is  very  common.  This  is  usually  accomplished  without 
any  marked  contraction  of  the  mnscles  concerned  in  vomiting  and  evidently  requires  very 
little  force.  Usually,  the  cardia  is  so  effectually  closed  as  to  prevent  the  passage  even  of 
gases ;  and,  in  eructation,  there  must  be  a  temporary  relaxation  of  this  opening.  When 
thus  relaxed,  the  act  is  accomplished  chiefiy  by  contractions  of  the  stomach  and  oesopha- 
gus. It  is  generally  accompanied  or  preceded  by  sensible  convulsive  movements  of  the 
oesophagus,  involving,  possibly,  contractions  of  its  longitudinal  fibres,  which  would  favor 
relaxation  of  the  cardiac  opening.  Although  it  is  usually  involuntary,  this  act  is  some- 
times under  the  control  of  the  will.  When  it  occurs,  while  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  the  gas,  the  accompanying  sound  may  be  readily  suppressed. 
Eructation  is  frequently  A  matter  of  habit,  which  in  many  persons  becomes  so  developed 
by  practice  that  the  act  may  be  performed  voluntarily  at  any  time. 
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INTESnyAL  DIGESTION.— DEFjECATIOK. 

Physiological  anatomy  of  the  small  intestine— Glands  of  Bmnner— Intestinal  tubules,  or  follicles  ot  Lieberkuhn — 
Solitary  glands,  or  follicles,  and  the  patches  of  Peyer— Intestinal  Jaioe-t-General  properties  of  the  intestinal 
juiee— Action  of  the  intestinal  juice  in  digestion — Pancreatic  juice— Action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  digestion- 
Destruction  of  the  pancreas— Cases  of  fotty  diarrhoea— Action  of  the  pan<3eatic  juice  upon  starchy,  saccharine, 
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Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Small  Intestine. 

The  small  intestine,  so  called  on  aocouDt  of  its  small  size  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  intestinal  tract,  is  the  long,  cylindrical  tube  which  occupies  the  greatest  part  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  This  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  division  of  the 
digestive  system ;  and  its  physiological  anatomy,  together  with  that  of  the  great  glands 
which  discharge  their  secretions  into  its  cavity,  is  indispensable  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  intestinal  digestion.  As  it  is  in  the  small  intestine  that  the  final  elaboration 
of  most  of  the  alimentary  principles  takes  place,  and  here,  also,  that  these  principles  are 
taken  into  the  circulating  fluid,  we  shall  find,  in  our  study  of  its  anatomy,  certain  parts 
which  are  concerned  in  digestion,  and  others  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  connected 
only  with  the  function  of  absorption.  It  will  be  most  convenient,  however,  to  consider, 
in  this  connection,  all  the  structures  found  in  the  small  intestine  which  possess  physio- 
logical interest. 

The  small  intestine,  extending  from  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach  to  the  ileo- 
cecal valve,  is  held  to  the  spinal  column  by  a  double  fold  of  serous  membrane,  called  the 
mesentery.  As  the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  passes  from 
either  side  to  the  spinal  column  it  comes  together  in  a  double  fold  just  in  front  of  the 
great  vessels  along  the  spine,  and,  passing  forward,  splits  again  into  two  layers,  which 
become  continuous  with  each  other  and  enclose  the  intestine,  forming  its  external  coat. 
The  width  of  the  mesentery  is  usually  from  three  to  four  inches ;  but,  at  the  commence- 
ment and  the  termination  of  the  small  intestine,  it  suddenly  becomes  shorter,  binding  the 
duodenum  and  that  portion  of  the  intestine  which  opens  into  the  caput  coli  closely  to  the 
sabjacent  parts.  The  mesentery  thus  keeps  the  intestine  in  place  but  allows  of  a  certain 
amount  of  motion,  so  that  the  tube  may  become  convoluted,  accommodating  itself  to  the 
9i2e  and  form  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  form  of  these  convolutions  is  irregular  and 
Is  continually  changing. 

The  length  of  the  small  intestine,  in  situ,  is  probably  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet 
(Sappey) ;  but  the  canal  is  very  distensible,  and  its  dimensions  are  subject  to  constant 
variations.  When  separated  from  the  mesentery  and  measured  without  stretching,  its 
length  has  been  found  to  be,  on  an  average,  about  twenty  feet.  Its  diameter  is  about 
one  and  a  quarter  inch. 

The  small  intestine  has  been  divided  into  three  portions,  which  present  anatomical 
and  physiological  peculiarities,  more  or  less  marked.  These  are  the  duodenum,  the  jeju- 
num, and  the  ileum. 

The  duodenum  has  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  about  the  length  of  the 
breadth  of  twelve  fingers,  or  from  eight  to  ten  inches.    This  i)ortion  of  the  intestine  is 
considerably  wider  than  the  constricted,  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  with  which  it  is  con- 
17 
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tionoiiB,  and  k  also  mncb  wider  than  ita  continoation,  the  jcjanum.  It  presents  a  curve, 
which  is  ordinarily  described  by  anatomists  as  conaistiag  of  three  portions.  Thu  first, 
called  the  hepatic  or  ascending  portion,  ia  about  two  inches  in  length.  This  is  mnoh  loss 
firmly  fixed  by  its  peritoneal  attachment  than  tlie  other  portions  and  is  nearly  covered 
by  the  seroDS  membrane.  Ita  direction  is  oatward,  backward,  and  slightly  upward. 
Tnming  downward,  tmd  a  little  inward,  it  merges  into  the  second,  called  the  descending 
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or  vertical  portion,  the  length  of  wbicli  is  abont  three  inches.  This  ia  covered  irith 
peritoneum  only  on  its  anterior  surface  and  is  Homewbat  more  firmly  attached  than  the 
ascending  portion.  The  intestine  then  makes  a.second  bond,  and  the  third  or  the  truts- 
verso  portion  is  horizontal  in  its  course,  passing  across  the  spine  to  the  left  liypochoa- 
drinin.  This  portion  is  about  five  inches  in  length.  It  is  narrower  thsn  the  othera,  is 
but  partially  covered  by  peritoneam,  and  is  more  firmly  bonnd  down  than  any  other  part 
of  the  small  intestine. 

The  coats  of  the  duodenum,  like  those  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  intestiDal  tnbe,  «re 
three  in  number.  Commencing  externally,  we  have  the  serous,  or  peritoneal  coat,  which 
iiaa  already  been  described.  The  middle,  or  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  the  involuntary, 
or  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  snch  as  exist  in  the  stomach,  arranged  in  two  layers.  The 
external,  longitudinal  layer  is  not  very  thick,  and  the  direction  of  its  fibres  oan  be  mada 
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oat  easdly  only  at  the  outer  portions  of  the  tube  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesen- 
tery. Near  the  mesenteric  border,  the  fibres  are  very  faint.  This  is  true  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  small  intestine ;  although  the  fibres  are  most  numerous  in  the  duodenum. 
The  internal,  circular,  or  transverse  layer  of  fibres  is  considerably  thicker  than  the  longi- 
tudinal layer.  These  fibres  encircle  the  tube,  running,  for  the  most  part,  at  right  angles 
to  the  external  layer,  but  some  of  them  having  rather  an  oblique  direction.  The  circu- 
lar layer  is  thickest  in  the  duodenum,  diminishing  gradually  in  thickness  to  the  middle 
of  the  jejunum,  but  after  that  maintaining  a  nearly  uniform  thickness  throughout  the 
canal  to  the  lleo-csecal  valve. 

The  jejunum,  the  second  division  of  the  small  intestine,  is  continuous  with  the  duo- 
deDum.  It  presents  no  well-marked  line  of  separation  from  the  third  division,  but  is 
generally  considered  to  include  the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  small  intestine,  the  lower 
three-fifths  being  called  the  ileum.  It  has  received  the  name  jejunum  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  almost  always  found  empty  after  death.  This  portion  of  the  intestine  presents 
no  unportant  peculiarities  as  regards  its  peritoneal  and  muscular  coat. 

The  ileum  is  somewhat  narrower  and  thinner  than  the  jejunum,  otherwise  possessing 
no  marked  peculiarities  except  in  the  structure  of  its  mucous  membrane.  This  opens 
into  the  commencement  of  the  colon  and  is  the  termination  of  the  small  intestine. 

Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Small  Intestine, — ^The  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestine  is 
somewhat  thinner  than  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  is  thickest  in  the  duo- 
denum and  gradually  becomes  thinner  until  we  reach  the  ileum.  It  is  highly  vascular, 
presenting,  like  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  daring  the  process  of  digestion.  It  has  a  peculiar  soft  and  velvety  appearance, 
and,  during  digestion,  it  is  of  a  vivid -red  color,  being  pale-pink  during  the  intervals.  It 
presents  for  anatomical  description  the  following  parts :  1 ,  folds  of  the  membrane,  called 
valvulffi  conniventes ;  2,  duodenal  racemose  glands,  or  the  glands  of  Brunner ;  3,  intesti- 
nal tubules,  or  follicles  of  LieberkQhn ;  4,  intestinal  villi ;  5,  solitary  glands,  or  follicles ; 
6,  agminated  glands,  or  patches  of  Peyer. 

The  valvnlflB  conniventes,  simple  transverse  duplicatures  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestine,  are  particularly  well  marked  in  man,  although  they  are  found  in  some 
of  the  inferior  animals  belonging  to  the  class  of  mammals,  as  the  elephant  and  the  cnmel. 
They  render  the  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
coats  of  the  intestine.  Oommencing  at  about  the  middle  of  the  duodenum,  they  extend, 
with  no  diminution  in  number,  throughout  the  jejunum.  In  the  ileum  they  become  pro- 
gressively more  and  more  scanty,  until  they  are  lost  at  about  its  lower  third.  Sappey 
found  about  six  hundred  of  these  folds  in  the  first  half  of  the  small  intestine  and  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  lower  half.  He  estimates  that,  in  those  portions 
of  intestine  where  they  are  most  abundant,  they  increase  the  length  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  about  double  that  of  the  tube  itself;  but  in  the  ileum  they  do  not  increase  the 
length  more  than  one-sixth.  The  folds  are  always  transverse  and  occupy  usually  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  tube,  although  a  few  may  extend  entirely 
around  it.  The  greatest  width  of  each  fold  is  in  the  centre,  where  it  measures  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch.  From  this  the  width  gradually  diminishes  until  the  folds  are 
lost  in  the  membrane  as  it  is  attached  to  the  muscular  coat.  Between  the  folds  are 
found  fibres  of  connective  tissue  similar  to  those  which  attach  the  membrane  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  alimentary  tract.  This,  though  loose,  is  constant,  and  it  prevents  the 
folds  from  being  efilaced,  even  when  the  intestine  is  distended  to  its  utmost.  Between 
the  folds  are  also  found  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics. 

The  position  and  arrangement  of  the  valvulsd  conniventes  is  such  that  they  move  freely 
in  both  directions  and  may  be  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine  either  above 
or  below  their  line  of  attachment.  It  is  evident  that  the  food,  as  it  passes  along  in  obe- 
dience to  the  peristaltic  movements,  must,  by  insinuating  itself  beneath  the  folds  and 
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passing  over  tlieru,  b«  exposed  to  a  greater  extent  of  mucous  luembraDe  than  if  these 
valves  did  not  eiist.  This  ia  abont  the  odI;  definite  use  that  can  be  assigned  to  them. 
Tbej  cannot,  as  has  been  supposed  bj  soine,  hsve  anj  considerable  ioflDence  npon  the 
rapidity  of  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  mass  along  tlie  intestinal  canal. 

Thicklj  set  beneatli  the  mncous  membrane  in  the  first  half  of  the  duodennm,  snd 
scattered  here  and  there  tbrooghont  the  rest  of  its  extent,  are  the  duodenal  racemose 
glands,  or  the  glands  of  Brunner.  These  are  not  fonnd  in  other  parts  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  In  their  structure,  they  closelj' 
resemble  the  racemose  glands  of  the 
flesophsgua.  On  dissecting  the  masca- 
lar  coat  fi-om  the  mncous  membrane, 
they  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
in  the  areolar  tissne,  in  tbe  form  of  lit- 
tle, rounded  bodies,  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Examined  micro- 
Bcopicftlly,  these  bodies  are  fonnd  to 
consist  of  a  large  nnmber  of  short,  blind 
tubes  branching  in  every  direction  and 
held  together  by  a  few  fibres  of  cod- 
neotive  tissue.  The  tubes  have  blood- 
vessels ramifying  on  their  exterior  and 
are  lined  witli  glandular  epitheliam. 
^  They  collect  together  to  terminate  in 

Fa-it.— aland qfBrunaer./nmOUIiumanttaiiea.iFny.)  .         j      .      l-  i  .     .       .l 

an  excretory  duct  which  penetrates  the 

mucous  membrane  and  opens  into  the  intestinal  cavity.  When  these  strnctnres  are  ex- 
amined in  a  perfectly  fresh  preparation,  the  excretory  duct  is  frequently  fonnd  to  contain 
a  clear,  viscid  mucus,  of  an  alkaline  reaction.  This  secretion  has  never  been  obtained  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  determination  of  its  chemical  or  physiological  proper- 
ties. Its  qnantity  mnst  be  infinitely  small  as  compared  with  the  secretion  produced 
by  the  glandular  tubes  found  in  such  immense  numbers  throughout  the  intestinal  tract, 
and  it  connot-bo  regarded  as  constituting  an  important  part  of  the  fluid  known  as  the 
intestinal  Juice. 

Tlie  intestinal  tubules,  or  the  follicles  of  Lieberkljhn,  the  most  important  ^aodular 
structures  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  are  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
small  and  large  iutestine.  In  Examining  a  thin  section  of  the  mncous  membrane,  these 
little  tubes  are  seen  closely  packed  together,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  its  stmcture. 
From  the  great  extent  of  the  membrane,  it  can  readily  be  conceived  that  their  number 
uiust  bo  immense.  Between  the  tubules,  are  blood-vessels,  embedded  in  a  dense  stroma 
of  fibrous  tissues  with  numerous  unstriped  nmscular  fibres.  In  a  vertical  secljon  of 
the  raucous  membrane,  the  only  Bitnations  where  the  tubules  are  not  seen  are  in  that 
portion  of  the  duodenum  where  the  space  is  occnpied  by  the  ducts  of  the  glanda  of  BniB' 
ner  and  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  larger  solitary  glands  and  some  of  the  closed 
follicles  which  are  collected  to  form  the  patches  of  Peyer,  The  tubes  are  not  entirely 
absent  in  the  patches  of  Peyer,  but  are  here  collected  in  rings,  twenty  or  thirty  tubes  de«p. 
which  surround  each  of  the  closed  follicles.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  by  reflected  light  shows  that  the  openings  of  the  tnbnlee  are 
between  the  villi, 

Tlie  tubnles  are  usually  simple,  though  sometimes  bifurcated,  are  composed  eitemally 
'  of  a  structureless  basement-membrane,  and  are  lined  with  a  ungle  layer  of  colnmnar  epi- 
thelium like  the  cells  which  cover  the  villi,  the  only  difference  being  that,  in  the  tubes, 
the  cells  are  a  little  shorter.  These  cells  never  contain  fatty  granules,  even  doling  the  di- 
gestion of  fat.  The  central  cavity  which  the  cells  enclose,  which  is  about  one-fotuth  of 
the  diameter  of  the  tube,  is  filled  with  a  clear,  viscid  fluid,  which  is  the  most  important 
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it  of  the  inteGitina]  jaice.  The  length  of  the  tobalea  ia  equal  to  the  thickaeBS  ot 
tbe  mnooaa  membrane  and  is  ahoat  ^^  of  an  inch.  Their  diameter  is  abont  ^h  "^  ^n 
inch.  In  man,  th«7  are  oylindrical,  terminating  in  a  single,  rounded,  blind  extremity, 
which  is  freqaentljr  a  little  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  tnbe.  These  tnbnles  are  the  chief 
agenta  concenied  in  the  production  of  the  floid  known  as  the  intestinal  j nice. 


eE<ntor7 ottu] ;  %^  primarr  brmnchvi;  B,a,  ttcondMry  bnachn;  4. 4.  tarralnft]  ctdg-tU-ioc 
iioMorj cml :  2,  pilndpil  bruch.  dlvldlog  Into  two;  B,  bnmcb  undlildnl;  4,  t,  tsnnlnil 

C  Fthd  ths  siwep-    1.  troak:  ft,  S,  bnochea. 

I>.  MiibI*  tuba,  frran  the  plff. 

E.  From  tb«  nbtdt  and  hire.    I,  ilmiila  glud ;  2,8,  l,blBd  gkods;  0.  compcnuid  glud  ftom  the  daodenom. 

The  intestinal  villi,  tboagb  chiefly  concerned  in  absorpUon,  are  most  conveniently 
eongidered  in  this  connection.  These  exist  throughout  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine 
bnt  ar«  not  found  beyond  the  ileo-cmcal  valve,  although  they  cover  that  portion  of  the 
valve  which  looks  toward  the  ileum.  Their  nnmber  is  very  great,  and  they  ^ve  to  the 
membrane  its  peeoliar  and  characteristic  velvety  appearance.  They  are  found  on  tbe 
valvnliB  conoiventes  as  well  as  on  the  attached  portions  of  the  mucons  membrane.  In 
the  dsodenum  and  Jejunum,  they  are  most  numerous.  In  these  parts,  there  are  from 
fifty  to  nioety  villi  to  a  eqaare  line,  and,  in  tbe  ileum,  from  forty  to  seventy  to  a  square 
line.  Sappey  estimates,  on  an  average,  about  fifty  to  the  square  line  and  more  than  ten 
miliiona  (10,126,000)  throughout  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine.  Tbe  form  of  the  villi 
varies  somewhat  in  difierent  animals.  In  thehnman  subject,  they  are  fattened  cylinders 
or  con«H.  In  the  dnodenom,  where  tbey  resemble  somewhat  the  elevatioos  found  in  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  they  are  shorter  and  broader  than  in  other  sitaBtions 
and  &re  more  like  flattened,  conical  folds.  In  tbe  Ji^unnm  and  ileum,  they  are  in  the 
form  of  long,  flattened  cones  and  oyltDders.  As  a  mle,  tbe  cylindrical  form  predominates 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine.    In  the  jejunum  they  attain  their  greatest  length, 
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meaeuriDg  bere  from  ^,  Ui  i\  ol  pa  inch  in  leogth  by  ^f  to  y^  of  ao  inch  in  breadth  at 
tlieir  base. 

The  stractare  of  the  villi  shows  them  to  be  eiiDple  elevations  of  ttie  macons  mam- 
braae,  provided  with  blood -veB»els,  and  probablj'  slao  with  laeteals,  or  intestinal  lym- 
phatics.   Externally  is  foand  a  aingle  layer  of  long,  coloumar  epithelial  cells,  resting  on 


o.  0.  II,  mlbellaJ  corering:  b,  b,  apmtn  niA-vott ; 
D,  s.lnngKuilliuJ  miucnkr  flbne  ;  d,  bcltaL 

a  structureless  basement-membrane.    These  cells,  though  closely  adherent  to  the  sub- 
jacent parts  daring  life,  are  easily  detached  after  death  and  are  almost  always  destroyed 
and  removed  in  ii^jeoted  preparations.    They  adhere  firmly  to  each  other  and  are  isolated 
with  difficulty  in  microscopical  preparations,    Kfilliker  has  sliown  that  the  membranee  OO 
the  free  surfaces  of  these  cells  are  thickened  and  finely  striated,  forming,  as  it  were,  A 
special  membrane  covering  the  villus  and  eitar- 
nal  to  the  cells.    This  membrane  may  be  raised 
np  from  the  cells  and  exhibited  by  the  action 
of  water. 

The  sabstance  of  the  villus  is  oompoeed  of  a 
stroma  of  amorphous  matter,  in  which  are  Mn- 
bedded  nuclei  and  a  few  fibres,  flbro-plastic 
cells,    and    namerous   non  -  striated    moscnlar 
fibres.    The  blood-vessels  are  very  namerona; 
four  or  five,  and  sometimee  as  many  as  twelve 
or  fifteen  artoriolee  entering  at  the  base,  ram- 
ifying through   the    substance  of  the  tUIim, 
I   but  not  bruiching  or  anastomosing,  or  even 
diminishing  in  caliber  nntiL  by  a  dightly  wftvy 
;  tnm  or  loop,  they  commnnicate  with  the  vm- 
ous  radicles,  each  of  which  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  arterioles.     The  veins  all  converge 
two  or  three  branches,  finally  emptying  into  a  large  trunk  situated  nearly  in  the 
s  of  the  villus. 
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The  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  villi  may  be  shown  by  treating  them  with 
acetic  acid  after  the  epithelium  has  been  removed.  These  fibres  appear  to  be  longi- 
tudinal, forming  a  thin  layer  surrounding  the  villus,  about  half-way  between  the  jie- 
riphery  and  the  centre  and  continuous  with  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.  The  mus- 
cular fibres,  from  their  arrangement,  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  shortening  the  villus; 
and  this  has  actually  been  observed  in  specimens  taken  from  the  intestine  shortly  after 

death. 

The  anatomy  of  the  lacteals  as  they  originate  in  the  villi  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy ;  but  almost  all  anatomists  are  now  agreed  that  these  vessels  commence  by 
blmd  extremities,  which  are  either  single  or  present  a  few  short,  rounded  diverticula 

leading  to  a  single  tube. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  tenuity  of  the  walls  of  the  lacteals  in  the  villi,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  fill  them  with  an  artificial  injection,  although  the  lymphatics  sub- 
jacent to  them  may  be  easily  distended  and  studied  in  this  way.  Those  who  profess  to 
have  seen  the  single  lacteal  in  the  villus  have  done  so  by  examining  the  parts  when  the 
lacteal  system  has  been  engorged  with  chyle. 

We  must  still  regard  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  lacteals  in  the  intestinal  villi  as 
one  of  great  obscurity.  They  may  originate  by  a  delicate,  anastomosing  plexus,  just  be- 
neath the  epithelium,  as  is  thought  probable  by  Sappey,  or  the  chyle  may  pass  through 
the  epithelial  layer  and  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  villus,  according  to  the  view  pre- 
sented by  Recklinghausen,  without  the  intervention  of  distinct  vessels,  until  the  particles 
reach  the  central  tube. 

No  satisfactory  account  has  ever  been  given  of  nerves  in  the  intestinal  villi.  If  any 
exist  in  these  structures,  they  probably  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic  system,  whicli 
is  largely  distributed  to  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  solitary  glands  or  follicles  and  the  patches  of  Peyer,  or  agminated  glands,  have 
one  and  the  same  structure,  the  only  difference  being  that  those  called  solitary  are  scat- 
tered singly  in  very  variable  numbers  throughout  the  small  and  large  intestine,  while  the 
agminated  glands  consist  of  numbers  of  these  follicles  collected  into  patches  of  different 
sizes.  These  patches  are  generally  found  in  the  ileum.  The  number  of  the  solitary 
glands  is  so  variable  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  estimate  of  it.  They  are 
sometimes  absent.  The  patches  of  Peyer  are  always  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  They  are  likewise  variable  in  number 
and  are  irregular  in  size.  They  usually  are  irregularly-oval  in  form,  and  measure  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
Sometimes  they  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  but  the  largest  are  always  found  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  Their  number  is  about  twenty,  and  they  are  generally 
confined  to  the  ileum;  but  when  they  are  very  numerous — for  they  sometimes  exist 
to  the  nnmber  of  sixty  or  eighty — they  may  be  found  in  the  jejunum  or  even  in  the 
duodenum. 

Two  varieties  of  the  patches  of  Peyer  have  been  lately  described  by  anatomists.  In 
one  of  these  varieties,  the  patch  is  quite  prominent,  its  surface  being  slightly  raised 
above  the  general  mucous  surface,  while,  in  the  other,  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  the 
patch  is  distinguished  at  first  with  some  difficulty.  The  more  prominent  patches  are  cov- 
ered with  mucous  membrane  arranged  in  folds  something  like  the  convolutions  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain.  The  valvulea  conniventes  are  arrested  at  or  very  near  their  borders. 
These  are  the  only  patches  which  are  generally  described  as  the  glands  of  Peyer,  the 
others^  which  may  be  called  the  smooth  patches,  being  generally  overlooked.  The  latter 
are  covered  with  a  smooth,  thin,  and  closely-adherent  mucous  membrane.  Their  follicles 
are  small  and  numerous.  The  borders  of  these  patches  are  much  less  strongly  marked  than 
those  of  the  first  variety.  As  they  are  evident  only  upon  close  examination  and  as  they 
are  the  only  patches  present  in  certain  individuals,  it  is  said  that  sometimes  the  patches 
of  Peyer  are  entirely  wanting.    They  are  generally  less  numerous  than  the  first  variety 
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and,  according  to  Sappey,  ara  moat  abaadant  in  peraons  of  feebk  oongtittition.    The 

villi  are  ver;  large  and  prominent  on  the  muceas  membrane  covering  the  first  variet; 

of  Peter's  patehes,  especiaH^  at  tbe  annimit  of  the  foUa. 

Id  tbe  second  variety,  tbe  villi  are  the  aame  as  over  other 

parts  of  the  mncoos  membrane,  except  that  they  are 

I    placed  more  irregularly  and  are  not  bo  namerons. 

The  intimat«  stractore  of  tbe  patches  of  Peyer  has  not 
;  been  definitely  settled  in  all  its  particDlars.  It  is  well  deter- 
mined, however,  that  tbe  follicles  which  compose  them  are 
completely  dosed,  the  openings  which  have  been  said  to 
exist  being  undonhtedly  accidental  raptarea  made  in  pre- 
paring speoimena  for  microacopic&l  examination.  These 
foUicles  are  somewhat  pear-abaped,  with  thdr  pointed 
prelections  directed  toward  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  inteetine. 
Just  above  tbe  follicle,  there  is  generally  a  small  opening 
in  tbe  mncoos  membrane,  snrrounded  by  a  ring  of  intes- 
tinal tnbnles,  and  leading  to  a  cavity,  tbe  base  of  wbidi 
is  convex  and  formed  by  the  conical  projection  of  tbe 
follicle.     The  diameter  of  the  follicles  is  from  ^  to 

,  V  Smi^'ii^   A  <"■  ^'«n  -fj  of  an  inch.     Tbe  small-sized  follicles  are 

iw"n  ™if!rf'^'ibld^6''B'T  B^i^rally  covered  by  mncons  membrane  and  have  no 
6,  6.  6,  B,  6,  TiiTuiB  conniTontes ;  opening  leading  to  them.  Each  follicle  consists  of  a  rather 
6, a, e,  6, Kiiusj  Eiud>;  ^,^.^,^,    J  ,  ,     ^  ,       .  , 

txa^ci  HiiLiirT  Rbndi;  N,  8.  loU-    strong  oapBQle  composcd  of  an  almost  homogeneons  or 
tajy^<UupoDU««iTOiiB»n-    ,gry  Hligbtly  fibrous  membrane,  enclowng  a  semiflnid, 
grayish  substance,  cells,  blood-vessels,  and  probably  lym- 
phatics.   The  semifluid  matter  is  of  an  albuminoid  character.    Tbe  cells  are  very  small, 
ronnded,  and  mingled  with  numerous  small,  free  nuclei.    The  blood-vessels  have  rather  a 
peculiar  arrangement.    In  the  first  place  they  are  distributed  between  tbe  follicles,  so  as 
to  form  a  rich  net-work  surroanding  each  one.    Nnmerona  capillary  branches  are  sent 
from  these  vessels  into  the  interior  of  the  follicle,  retnming  in  tbe  form  of  loops. 
The  obscurity  in  r.he  anatomy  of  the  follicles  is  cbiefiy  with  regard  to  the  arrangement 
of  tbeir  lymphatic  veeeels.    These  have  not  been  dis- 
1  tinctly  traced  within  the  investing  membrane.    They 

t  I     have  been  demonstrated  surrounding  the  follicles,  bntit 

)  is  still  doobtfu]  whether  they  exiat  in  their  interior. 

Tliia  question  is  so  ansettled  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  definite  statement  on  tbe  subject.    All  that  ii 

*  known  is  that,  during  digeetioo,  the  number  of  lactesla 

*  ^     coming  from  the  Peyerian  pntcbea  is  greater  than  in 

other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane ;   but  vesMls  con- 
toning  a  milky  fluid  are  never  seen  within  the  folUcles. 
J  The  mncons  membrane   covering   the    promineut 

t  J     patches  is  generally  so  thick  and  folded  that  the  dosed 

J  folliclea  cannot  be  seen  from  above  and  are  only  dis- 

1  1     oemible  from  the  nnder  surface.    In  the  smooth  patch- 

I  ea,  the  follicles  are  generally  well  brought  out  by  macer- 

ation in  acetic  acid. 

The  description  of  the  folliclea  which  compose  the 

t  ta.  patches  of  Peyer  answers,  in  general  terms,  for  the  adi- 

tary  glanda,  except  that  tbe  latter  are  found  in-both 

'  tbe  email  and  the  large  )i 
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Intestinal  Juice, 

Of  the  three  fluids  with  which  the  food  is  brought  in  contact  in  the  intestinal  canal^ 
namely,  the  bile,  the  pancreatic  joice,  and  the  intestinal  joice^  the  last,  the  secretion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  presents  the  greatest  difScuIties.in  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  properties  and  function.  If  it  be  admissible  to  reason  from  the  known 
mechanism  of  secretion  in  other  parts,  it  is  fair  to  sappose  that  the  normal  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  can  only  take  place  in  obedience  to 
the  stimulus  of  food.  The  same  cause  induces  the  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and 
increases  the  flow  of  bile.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  food,  as  it  passes  from  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum,  is  to  a  great  extent  disintegrated  and  is  mingled  with  the 
secretions  from  both  the  mouth  and  the  stomach.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evi- 
dently impossible  to  collect  the  intestinal  juice  under  perfectly  physiological  conditions, 
in  a  state  of  purity  sufiicient  to  aUow  of  extended  experiments  regarding  its  compodtion^ 
properties,  and  action  in  digestion. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt  experimented  upon  dogs  and  cats,  shutting  ofif  from  the  iutestine 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  and  found  that  starch  introduced  into  the  canal  became 
transformed  into  sugar.  They  also  observed  that  fat  was  emulsified  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  that  albumen  and  meat  were  partially  disintegrated  and  digested.  These 
observers  were  unable  to  collect  the  intestinal  juice  in  quantity  sufiicient  for  analysis. 
That  which  they  obtained  was  found  to  be  colorless,  very  viscid,  and  strongly  alkaline 
in  its  reaction. 

As  far  as  the  composition  and  general  properties  of  the  intestinal  juice  are  concerned,, 
the  observations  of  Colin  upon  horses  are  the  most  definite,  although  it  is  questionable 
whether  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  fluid  in  a  normal  state.  To  collect  the  fluid,  an 
incision  was  made  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  feet  of  the 
small  intestine  were  drawn  out. 
This  portion  was  emptied  by  gen- 
tly pressing  with  the  finger  from 
above  downward,  while,  with  the 
other  hand,  the  upper  portion  was 
kept  dosed.  Without  removing 
the  fingers,  two  soft  clamps  were  -,    „    y-       .^  ,  ,  ^^         ^j      ^^^  j  4^      m  u  ^ 

vji.         I.       '         jxf   x.      Pm.'n.-'Clamp/[>r  Uolatinff  a  portion  qfths  irUeeUne.    (OoUn.) 
then  apphed,  thus  shutting  off  the   ^  lower  plate;  B,  upper  pkte;  a  fixed  ecraw;  D,  movable  bcpow  in 

exposed  part  of  the  intestine  from  jJ^d&toStiS™'^  »  «  to  allow  the  damp  to  bo  poeeed 
the  rest  of  the  canal.    The  gut  was 

then  returned  and  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  closed.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the 
animal  was  killed  by  bleeding,  and  the  contents  of  the  isolated  portion  of  the  intestnie 
were  examined.  The  quantity  of  juice  obtained  was  considerable,  being  from  1,285  to 
1,852  grains  for  about  six  and  a  half  feet  of  intestine.  It  was  always  found  to  be  much 
less  when  intestinal  digestion  had  been  suspended,  and  its  quantity  could  be  increased  by 
the  injection  into  the  loop  of  a  little  solution  of  manna,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  aloes.  The 
flaid  thus  obtained  was  clear,  slightly  yellowish,  with  a  saline  taste  and  an  alkaline  re- 
action. It  was  mixed  with  mucus,  which  formed  a  sediment  when  the  fluid  was  allowed 
to  stand,  and  could  be  separated  by  filtration.  Nptwithstanding  the  care  with  which 
these  observations  were  conducted,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  fluid  thus  obtained  by 
Colin  was  the  normal  intestinal  juice ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  correspond  in  its  gen- 
eral characters  with  the  fluids  which  have  been  studied  by  other  experimenters. 

It  becomes  an  interesting  question,  in  this  connection,  to  determine  whether  the  soli- 
tary and  the  agminated  glands  produce  any  secretion  which  is  discharged  into  the  intes- 
tinal cavity.  Although  these  follicles  are  closed,  the  observations  of  Colin  have  shown 
pretty  conclusively  that  they  are  capable  of  producing  a  secretion ;  but  the  precise  mode 
of  its  formation  is  not  so  apparent.    The  experiment  by  which  this  was  demonstrated 
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was  made  on  n  pig,  an  animal  in  which  there  U  an  enormonB  agminate  glend,  ribbon- 
shaped  and  over  six  feet  in  length.  That  portion  of  the  ileuin  in  which  the  gland  ie 
eitnsted  was  emptied,  and  aboat  four  and  a  half  feet  of  it  were  isolated  bj  two  ligatures 
from  the  rest  of  the  canal.  At  tbe  end  of  an  hour  tbe  animal  was  killed  and  the  intestine 
examined.  The  surface  of  the  gland  was  fonnd  covered  with  a  layer  of  inucus,  thicker 
and  more  consisteDt  than  over  other  portions  of  the  membrane.  The  only  way  in  wliich 
it  conld  reasonably  be  snpposed  that  this  secretion  whs  produced  is  by  exhalation  tbroogli 
the  membranes  of  the  follicles,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  tbeir  contents  are  discharged 
by  mptnre. 


rio.U^ltokHtdponlm'/tluiintHliu.    (CdIId.) 

Taking  only  into  consideration  eiperimente  npon  the  inferior  animals,  little  d^nite 
information  has  been  obtained  concerning  the  compowtion  and  properties  of  the  intestinal 
Juice.  We  can  readily  see  that  this  mnst  be  tbe  case,  since  it  bas  thns  far  been  impoeri- 
ble,  in  observations  of  this  kind,  to  fulfil  the  necessary  physiolo^cal  conditions.  Farther 
facts  are  evidently  needed  to  harmonize  the  opposite  reeults  arrived  at  by  different  ex- 
perimenters. It  was  the  same  in  the  progress  of  the  ]>hysioI(^  of  stomach-digestioo, 
which  was  unsettled  and  obscure  until  the  normal  gastric  Jnice  was  obtained  by  Bean- 
moot.  The  following  cose  of  intestinal  fistula,  reported  by  linsch,  has  done  much  to  elu- 
cidate this  subject : 

Tbe  ca.se  referred  to  was  that  of  a  woniBD,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  who,  in  the  with 
month  of  her  fourth  pregnancy,  was  injured  in  the  abdomen  by  being  tossed  by  a  hull. 
The  wound  was  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes,  presenting  two  contignons  open- 
ings connected  with  the  intestinal  canal.  It  was  supposed  that  the  openings  were  into 
the  upper  third  of  the  small  intestine.  At  the  time  tbe  patient  first  came  nndcr  observa- 
tion, every  thing  that  was  taken  into  the  stomach  was  discharged  by  the  upper  opening, 
ftod  all  attempts  to  establish  a  communication  between  the  two  by  a  surgical  operation 
had  failed.  At  this  time,  the  patient  was  extremely  emaciated,  bad  a  voracious  appetite, 
and  was  evidently  suffering  from  defective  nutrition  resulting  from  tbe  coDstaut  dis- 
charge of  olimentsry  mattei'  from  the  fistula.  Having  been  trealod.  however,  by  the 
introduction  of  cooked  alimentary  nubstimces  into  the  opening  connected  with  tbe  lower 
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end  of  the  intestine,  she  soon  improved  in  her  nutrition  and  was  then  made  the  sabject 
of  extended  and  interesting  observations  upon  intestinal  digestion. 

With  regard  to  the  general  properties  of  the  intestinal  juice,  the  observations  of  Busch 
upon  his  case  of  intestinal  fistula  agree  with  those  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  upon  the  lower 
animals.  He  never,  in  the  natural  condition,  found  a  large  quantity  of  secretion  in  the  in- 
testine. The  fluid  was  white  or  of  a  pale  rose-color,  consistent,  and  always  strongly  alka- 
line. The  maximum  proportion  of  solid  matter  which  it  contained  was  7*4  and  the  mini- 
mum, 3*87  per  cent.  The  secretion  apparently  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  ultimate  analysis.  No  better  opportunity  than  this  could  be  presented  for  studying 
the  intestinal  juice  in  its  pure  state.  The  nature  of  the  case  made  it  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  admixture  of  food,  pancreatic  juice,  bile,  or  the  secretion  of  the  duodenal 
glands ;  and,  during  the  process  of  digestion,  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine  undoubtedly 
produced  a  fluid  of  perfectly  normal  character.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  action 
of  the  intestinal  juice  upon  the  various  articles  of  food,  our  most  reliable  facts  will  be 
drawn  from  the  observations  made  upon  this  case. 

From  what  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  and  observa- 
tions on  the  human  subject,  the  intestinal  juice  has  been  shown  to  possess  the  following 
characters  : 

Its  quantity  in  any  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  can  be  examined  is  small ; 
but,  when  the  extent  of  the  canal  is  considered,  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  quantity  of 
intestinal  juice  must  be  great,  although,  beyond  this,  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  made. 

The  intestinal  juice  is  viscid  and  has  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  is  generally  either  colorless  or  of  a  faint  rose-tint,  and  its  reaction  is  invariably  alkaline. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  intestinal  juice,  little  of  a  definite  character  has 
been  learned.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  its  solid  constituents  exist  in  the  proportion 
of  about  5 '47  parts  per  hundred.  In  most  analyses  of  fiuids  from  the  intestine,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  normal  intestinal  juice  was  not  obtained. 

The  organs  which  secrete  the  fluid  known  as  the  intestinal  juice  are  the  follicles  of 
Lieberkfihn,  the  glands  of  Brunner,  and  possibly  the  solitary  follicles  and  patches  of  Peyer. 
The  fluid,  however,  is  chiefly  secreted  by  the  follicles  of  Lieberktlhn,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  exist  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  in  immense  numbers.  Although  the 
other  organs  mentioned  do  not  contribute  much  to  the  secretion,  they  produce  a  certain 
quantity  of  fluid ;  and  the  intestinal  juice  must  be  regarded  as  a  compound  fluid,  like  the 
saliva,  and  not  the  product  of  a  single  variety  of  glands,  like  the  gastric  juice. 

AcHon  of  the  Intestinal  Juice  in  Digestion. 

The  physiological  action  of  the  intestinal  juice  has  been  closely  studied  in  the  inferior 
animals  by  Frerichs  and  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  but  their  experiments  have  been  some- 
what contradictory.  All  observers,  however,  are  agreed  that  this  fluid  is  more  or  less 
active  in  transforming  starch  into  sugar.  We  must  turn  finally  to  the  observations  of 
Busch,  on  the  case  of  intestinal  fistula  in  the  human  subject,  for  the  roost  satisfactory  and 
definite  information  on  this  subject.  In  many  points,  it  is  true,  these  observations  sim- 
ply confirm  those  which  have  been  made  upon  the  inferior  animals,  but  they  are  of  great 
value,  as  they  establish  conclusively  many  important  facts  regarding  the  physiological 
action  of  the  intestinal  juice  in  the  human  subject. 

In  the  case  reported  by  Busch,  starch,  both  raw  and  hydrated,  when  introduced  into 
the  lower  opening,  where  it  came  in  contact  only  with  the  intestinal  juice,  was  invariably 
changed  into  glucose.  Cane-sugar  was  not  transformed  into  glucose  but  appeared  in 
the  faces  as  cane-sugar.  This  is  important,  with  reference  both  to  the  want  of  action 
of  the  intestinal  juice  upon  cane-sugar  and  the  fact  that  cane-sugar,  as  such,  is  not  ab- 
sorbed in  quantity  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Coagulated  albumen  and  cooked  meat  were  always  more  or  less  digested  by  the  intes- 
tinal juice.     This  fact  coincides  with  the  observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt. 
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The  observationB  whidi  were  made  on  faU,  melted  batter,  and  cod-liver  oil,  showed 
that  the  pare  inteBlina]  juice  had  little  or  no  actioD  npon  them.  These  aabstalices  always 
appeared  in  the  fsoeB  nnchanged.  When,  however.  Fatter  matters  were  taken  into  tlie 
stomach,  thej  were  diseharged  from  the  upper  opening  in  the  inteetine,  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  emulsion,  and  conld  not  be  recognized  as  fat. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  facts,  that  the  intestinal  juice  is  important  in  digesdon,  more 
as  a  flnid  which  aids  the  general  process  as  it  takes  place  in  the  small  intestine  than  as 
one  which  has  a  peculiar  action  npon  any  distinct  class  or  classes  of  alimentary  princi- 
ples. It  nndonbtedly  assists  in  completing  the  digestion  of  albuminoid  snbstaiices  and  in 
transforming  starch  into  sagar.  Although,  in  the  latter  process,  its  action  is  ver; 
marked,  the  same  property  belongs  to  the  saliva  and  the  pancreatic  jnice.  Intimately 
mingled — as  it  always  is  dnring  digestion — with  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  jnice  as  well 
as  with  various  alimentary  snbstances,  the  intestinal  jnice  should  be  stadied  as  it  operates 
upon  the  food,  in  connection  with  the  other  flaids  found  in  the  small  intestine,  the  diges- 
tive action  of  all  being  most  intimately  associated. 

Pancreatic  Juice. 
The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  pancreas  does  not  demand  a  very  extended  consid- 
eration, as  most  of  the  points  of  its  descriptive  anatomy  have  no  direct  relation  to  its 
physiology,  and  its  minute  anatomy  belongs  properly  to  the  snbject  of  secretion.  The 
pancreas  is  a  glandnlar  organ,  sitnated  transversely  in  the  upper  part  of  tbo  abdominal 
cavity,  and  closelj  applied  to  its  posterior  wall.  Its  form  is  elongated,  with  an  enlai^ed. 
thick  portion,  called  the  head  (which  is  attached  to  the  duodenum),  a  body,  and  a  pointed 
extremity,  which  is  in  close  relation  to  the  bilum  of  the  spleen.  Ila  average  weight  is 
fh>m  foar  to  five  ounces ;  its  length  is  about  seven  inches ;  its  greatest  breadth,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half;  and  its  thickness,  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  lies  behind  the  perito- 
neum, which  corers  only  its  anterior  surface. 


Fin.  IS.— Gall-bladder,  ductut  cidtdoeliiu.  and  panertai.    <Le  Bon.) 

a,g*lt-bli(lder:  £.  hepatic  duct;  c  opening  of  Ibe  eeoind  dact  of  tlie  jianrrsu;  d,  opcBliiB  of  tbe  pancmrtlc  isd 

tbo  Ule-dact;  t,  «,  dnodennm ;/,  ductus  choMochua ;  71,  pucrcu. 

According  to  Bernard,  who  has  made  numerous  invesUgations  into  the  anatomy  of 
this  gland,  there  are  nearly  always,  in  the  human  subject,  two  ducts  opening  into  tb« 
duodenum ;  one  which  opens  in  common  with  the  ductus  communis  choledochna,  and 
one  which  opens  about  an  inch  above  the  main  duct,  called  by  Bernard  tlie  recurrent  ot 
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aceessorj  duct  The  main  duct  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  extends 
along  the  body  of  the  gland,  becoming  larger  as  it  approaches  the  opening.  The  sec- 
ond duct  is  smaller  and  becomes  diminished  in  caliber  as  it  nears  the  duodenum.  Many 
anatomists  describe  but  a  single  duct,  regarding  the  other  as  anomalous.  The  dissections 
of  Bernanl,  however,  were  very  numerous  and  show  the  almost  constant  occurrence  of 
two  ducts. 

In  general  appearance  and  minute  structure,  the  pancreas  is  like  the  parotid  and  sub> 
maxillary  glands.  By  the  older  anatomists  it  was  known  as  the  ^^  abdominal  salivary 
gland,"  on  account  of  this  resemblance  in  structure  and  an 
assumed  similarity  in  the  nature  of  their  secretions.  Recent 
developments  in  the  physiology  of  the  pancreatic  juice  have 
caused  this  name  to  be  discarded. 

Bernard  was  the  first  to  obtain  normal  pancreatic  juice 
from  a  living  animal  and  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  its  properties 
and  functions ;  a  point  which  it  is  proper  to  particularly  insist 
upon,  inasmuch  as,  since  his  discovery,  some  have  pretended 
that  the  facts  which  he  established  had  been  demonstrated 
before.  The  following  method  for  collecting  the  pancreatic 
juice  from  a  living  animal,  one  which  we  have  repeatedly  em- 
ployed with  success,  is  essentially  that  recommended  by  Ber- 
nard: 

The  animal  generally  employed  by  Bernard  in  these  ex- 
peinments  is  the  dog.  Selecting  one  of  tolerably  large  size, 
he  is  secured  to  the  operating-table  and  placed  upon  his  left 
side.  An  incision  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  is  then 
made  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  just  below  and  parallel 
with  the  border  of  the  last  rib.  The  parts  are  first  divided 
down  to  the  fascia  transversalis  and  the  peritoneum.  An 
opening  is  then  made  into  the  abdominal  cavity  about  half 
the  length  of  the  incision  through  the  skin  and  muscles, 
which  brings  to  view  the  duodenum  and  a  portion  of  the  pan- 
creas. The  duodenum,  with  the  pancreas  attached  to  it,  is 
then  carefully  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen.  The  next  step  is 
to  introduce  a  small  canula  into  the  principal  pancreatic  duct. 
In  the  dog,  there  are  always  two  pancreatic  ducts ;  a  small 
duct,  which  opens  into  the  intestine  at  or  near  the  opening  of 
tho  bile-duct,  and  a  principal  duct,  which  is  situated  about  an 
inch  below.  To  collect  the  juice,  the  tube  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  principal  duct.  This  is  found  by  turning  the 
duodenum  and  pancreas  so  as  to  expose  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  gland,  when  the  duct,  which  is  very  short  and  almost 
concealed  by  the  tissue  of  the  pancreas,  may  be  seen  oblique- 
ly penetrating  the  intestinal  wall.  In  the  dog,  the  pancreas  i\G.u.-Canuia/orapanere' 
is  composed  of  two  portions ;  one,  called  the  horizontal  por-  ^^  JistiUa.  (Benird.) 
tion,  which  is  attached  to  tho  duodenum,  and  a  vertical  por-  ^^'ffi^a^^'^Ht^e^'b^^cJSd 
tion,  which  passes  away  from  the  intestine  between  the  folds 
of  the  mesentery.  The  duct  is  generally  situated  near  the 
point  where  the  pancreas  ceases  to  be  attached  to  tlie  intes- 
tine. The  tissue  of  the  pancreas  is  to  be  carefully  pushed 
away  from  the  duct  with  the  end  of  the  canula  or  the  point 
of  a  knife,  a  small  longitudinal  slit  is  made  in  it  with  the 
scissors,  and  a  silver  canula,  about  odo- twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  four  inches  in 
length,  is  introduced  and  firmly  secured  in  place  by  a  ligature  which  has  previously  been 


pane  a  unie  Deyo 
the  end  of  tho  ftanula  B,  to 
facilitate  its  introdnction  into 
the  pancreatic  daot ;  B,  can- 
nla,  provided  with  little 
grooves  c,  c,  to  hold  the 
threads  for  attachment  into 
the  duct  and  into  the  bladder 
iised  to  collect  the  pancreatic 
juice. 
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thrown  aroDod  tbc  duct.  The  caniiU  shonld  be  provided  with  a  woll-Btting  stjlet,  wiUi 
the  point  ronaded  so  that  it  may  bo  introduced  into  the  dact  witli  eaae ;  and  the  end  or 
the  canula  should  be  somewhat  roughened,  so  that  the  ligature  ma;  secure  it  well  id 
place.  The  oanula  will  enter  the  dnct  for  a  short  distance  only,  and  it  ahootd  not  be  in- 
troduced forcibly.  After  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  canula  may  be  steadied  by  a(^ 
Inching  it  with  a  single  atitch  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  The  stylet  is  now  to  be  with- 
drawn and  the  parts  oareMly  returned  to  the  abdomen,  leaving  the  end  of  the  cannlft 
projecting  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  wound,  which  should  be  carefnlly  closed.  Ber- 
nard recommends  to  first  raise  op  the  fascia  and  peritoneum  with  hooks  and  carefnlly 
attach  their  edges  with  sutures,  and  then  to  close,  in  the  same  way,  the  inciuon  in  the 
muscles  and  integument.  The  animal  may  now  be  kept  upon  the  table,  and  the  fluid 
which  is  discharged  from  the  tube  collected  in  a  test-tube,  or  a  thin  gnm-elastio-bag  may 
be  attached.  This  may  be  provided  with  a  stopcock,  so  that  the  fluid  may  be  drawn  otT 
at  will. 


Ji'in.  la.—fuHaiafired  in  tMe  pancrwMt  duet    (Bsnuinl.) 
A.  principal  purrciUcdDctcirths  dog;  B,Baul)oTpU]cn<Mlediu!t;  CUntun  HcnrtiuiaimbtiitbepilDdpildBct: 
D.  D,  Hgium  (Uuliliig  [tasanDUuitae  lDtalliM,ftir  Hcurity;   B.euidIii;    F.  bliddFr,  pnrlded  wiai  bIi^. 
oKk  O,  UoolleetUiBpiiicnUlctiiicg;  P.P.pucraa:  1. 1.  intHtliia. 

Like  the  other  digestive  fluids,  the  pancreatic  juice  is  secreted  in  abundance  only 
dnrinfc  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  feed  the  animal  moderately 
about  an  hoar  before  the  operation,  so  that  the  pancrcBB  may  be  in  full  activity.  When 
it  is  exposed  at  that  time,  it  is  filled  with  blood  and  has  a  rosy  tint,  contrasting  stronglj 
with  its  pale  appearance  daring  the  intervals  of  digestion. 

In  performing  the  above  experiment,  it  is  generaUy  better  not  to  employ  an  ames- 
thetic  agent,  as  this  very  frequently  prodnces  vomiting,  arrests  digestion  for  a  time,  and 
consequently  interferes  with  the  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  jnice.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case.  We  have  sometimes  performed  the  opieration  with  the  aid  of  ether  and 
have  obtained  a  fair  amount  of  flaid.  It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  traction  npoo  the  duo- 
denum as  much  as  possible,  for  this  is  almost  sure  to  produce  vomiting.  To  obt^n  the 
best  results,  the  operation  should  be  perfbrmed  rapidly  and  with  very  littlu  expoaare  of 
the  pancreas.  In  some  very  snccessftil  experiments,  Bernard  has  obtained  fW»m  giitj 
to  one  hundred  grains  of  juice  in  an  hour,  from  a  dog  of  medium  size. 

Some  of  tiic  moat  interesting  facts  developed  by  Bernard  concerning  the  pancreatic 
juice  relate  to  phenomena  connected  with  its  secretion.    It  in  important  to  remember 
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that  the  seoretioD  of  the  puioreas  is  entirely  snapended  daring  the  intervals  of  digestion. 
Tliia  foot  has  been  definitely  settled  by  Bernard  and  can  easily  be  observed  by  opening 
animals  in  digeation  and  while  fasting.  In  the  first  instance,  the  panoreatio  dnct  will  be 
(bond  fbll  of  normal  secretion,  and,  in  the  other,  it  will  be  almost,  if  not  entirel;,  ^ptj. 
BemaRi  haa  alao  found  tbat  the  panoreatio  jnice  begiiiB  to  flow  into  the  dnodenam  doriug 
the  first  periods  of  stomaoh-digeatioo,  before  aiimenlary  matters  have  begun  to  pass  in 
qnantity  into  the  intestine. 


Another  important  foct  determined  b;  Bernard  is  that  the  secretion  of  ihe  pancreas 
h  readily'  modified  by  irritation  and  infiamniation  following  the  operation.  Wbeo  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  general  properties  of  tlie  normal  pancreatio  flnii!,  it  will  be  seen  that 
its  characteristics  are,  decided  alkalinity,  viscid  consistence,  and  cosgnlability  by  heat. 
It  ia  almost  always  the  cose  that,  a  few  hours  after  the  cannia  is  fixed  in  tbe  duct,  the 
Joice  loses  some  of  tijese  characters  and  flows  in  abnormal  quantity.  With  respect  to 
tnsceptibitity  to  irritation,  the  pancreas  is  peculiar ;  and  its  stcretion  is  s(Hnetimes  ab- 
normal from  the  first  moments  of  tbe  experiment,  especially  if  the  operative  procedure 
have  been  prolonged  and  diflicnlt.  That  the  properties  abovedescribed  are  characteristic 
of  the  normal  pancreatic  secretion,  there  can  be  no  doabt;  as,  in  all  instances,  finid  taken 
f^oDi  the  panoreatio  duct  of  an  animal  suddenly  killed  while  in  full  digestion  is  strongly 
alkaline,  viscid,  and  coagnlnble  by  heat.  This  excessive  senntiveness  of  the  pancreas  has 
rendered  fruitless  all  the  attempts  of  Bernard  to  establish  a  permanent  pancreatic  Ustala 
from  which  the  normal  juice  could  be  collected  ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit  tbat 
the  finid  collected  by  recent  Qerman  observers,  from  permanent  fiatnlte,  represents  phys- 
i<^ogicat  conditions. 

Qmeral  Propertiti  <aid  Compotitum  of  tX»  Pancreatic  Jnice. — In  all  the  inferior  ani- 
M«ta  from  wblob  the  pancreatio  secretion  haa  been  obtained  in  a  normal  condition,  the  ' 
■aid  has  been  fonnd  to  present  pretty  nniform  characters.    It  is  viscid,  slightly  opaline. 
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and  has  a  distincUj  alkaline  reaction.  Bernard  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  flnid 
from  the  dog  to  be  1040.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  the  normal  secretion 
contains  is  very  great,  so  that  the  fluid  is  completely  solidified  on  the  application  of  heat 
This  great  coagulability  is  one  of  the  properties  by  which  the  normal  fiuid  may  be  distin- 
guished from  that  which  has  undergone  alteration. 

Composition  of  the  Pancreautic  Juice  of  the  Dog,     (Bemarci) 

Water .* 900  to    920 

OrgaDic  matter,  precipitable  by  alcohol  and  containing  )  *7%-fs\ 

always  a  little  lime  (pancreatine) \ 

Carbonate  of  soda, 

10  to       e-40 


Chloride  of  sodium. 
Chloride  of  potassium, 
Phosphate  of  lime, 


1,000      1,000 


Most  of  the  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  the  pancreatic  fiuid  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  juice  was  obtained  shows  generally  that  it  was  not 
normal.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  fiuid  which  was  obtained  from  the  dog 
Bnd  analyzed  by  Bernard  possessed  all  of  its  characteristic  physiological  properties. 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  organic  principle  of  the  pancreatic  juice  are  distinctive. 
Although,  like  albumen,  it  is  coagulated  by  heat,  the  strong  mineral  acids,  and  absolute 
alcohol,  it  differs  from  albumen  in  the  fact  that  its  dried  alcoholic  precipitate  can  be  re- 
dissolved  in  water,  giving  to  the  solution  all  the  physiological  properties  of  the  normal 
pancreatic  secretion.  Bernard  has  also  found  that  pancreatine  is  coagulated  by  an  excess 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  will  coagulate  caseine  but  has  no  effect  upon  albumen. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  this  distinction  between  pancreatine  and  other  nitrogenized 
principles,  especially  albumen,  from  the  fact  that  the  last-named  substance  has  the  prop- 
erty of  forming  an  emulsion  with  fats,  though  not  so  readily  and  completely  as  the  pan- 
creatic juice ;  and  it  is  essential  to  decide  whether  the  organic  principle  be  a  peculiar 
and  distinct  substance,  or  albumen  transuded  pathologically,  perhaps,  from  the  blood. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of  the  marked  chemical  and  physiological  peculiarities  of 
pancreatine,  that  this  is  a  distinct  proximate  principle,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
pancreatic  secretion  and  found  yxk  no  other  fluid. 

Researches  have  shown  that  pancreatine  is  the  essential  physiological  constituent  of 
the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  only  one  which  gives  this  fluid  its  peculiar  digestive  proper- 
ties. The  contents  of  the  duodenum,  as  the  partly  digested  matters  pass  from  the  stomach, 
are  generally  acid ;  but  this  does  not  at  aU  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  pancreatic 
juice.  Although  the  secretion  itself  is  alkaline,  it  retains  its  physiological  properties 
when  it  has  been  rendered  acid  by  admixture  witli  gastric  juice. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  pancreatic  juice  do  not  possess  any  great  physiologi- 
cal interest,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  its  peculiar  digestive  proper- 
ties. It  has  been  shown,  indeed,  by  Bernard,  that  the  organic  principle  alone,  extracted 
from  the  pancreatic  juice  and  dissolved  in  water,  is  capable  of  imparting  to  the  fluid  all 
the  physiological  characters  of  the  normal  secretion. 

The  entire  quantity  of  pancreatic  juice  secreted  in  the  twenty-tour  hours  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  different  authors.  After  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  varia- 
tions to  which  the  secretion  is  subject,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  estimates  should 
present  great  differences.  Bernard  was  able  to  collect  from  a  dog  of  medium  size  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  grains  in  an  hour ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  one  of  the 
ducts  was  operated  upon,  and  that  the  gland  is  always  very  susceptible  to  irritation. 
There  is  no  accurate  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  pancreatic  fluid  secreted  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  in  the  human  subject,  or  of  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  digesti<m 
of  a  definite  amount  of  food. 
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Unlike  the  gastric  juice,  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
heat  and  moisture,  rapidly  undergoes  decomposition.  In  warm  and  stormy  weather,  the 
alteration  is  marked  in  a  few  hours ;  but,  at  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  70°  Fahr.,  it 
decomposes  gradually  in  from  two  to  three  days.  The  changes  which  the  fluid  thus 
undergoes  are  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  some  physiologists,  having  experimented 
with  an  altered  or  an  abnormal  secretion,  have  failed  to  recognize  certain  of  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  the  normal  fluid.  As  it  thus  imdergoes  decomposition,  the  fluid 
acquires  a  very  offensive,  putrefactive  odor,  and  its  coagulability  diminishes,  until  finally 
it  is  not  affected  by  heat.  The  alkalinity,  however,  increases  in  intensity ;  and,  when 
neutralized  with  an  acid,  there  is  a  considerable  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  which  does 
not  occur  in  fresh  pancreatic  juice.      ^ 

Action  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice  in  Digestion. 

It  is  only  since  the  observations  of  Bernard,  in  1848,  that  the  pancreatic  juice  has  been 
regarded  as  a  fluid  of  any  great  importance  in  digestion.  It  has  now  been  demonstrated, 
both  by  cases  of  disorganization  of  the  pancreas  in  man  and  by  experiments  on  animals 
in  which  the  tissue  of  the  organ  has  been  destroyed,  that  the  pancreatic  juice  is  essential 
to  digestion  and  to  life,  animals  dying  of  inanition  when  its  function  has  been  abolished. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  discovery  made  by  Bernard  was  the  action  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  in  the  digestion  of  fats;  it  being  shown  that  these  principles  are  acted 
upon  almost  exclusively  by  the  pancreas,  and  that  they  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal 
undigested  when  this  organ  has  been  destroyed.  For  this  reason,  probably,  the  action 
of  the  pancreas  in  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances  has  received  an  undue  prominence ; 
and  its  action  upon  other  articles  of  food,  though  not  at  the  present  day  overlooked,  does 
not  always  receive  proper  consideration.  We  shall  find  that  the  pancreatic  juice  has  an 
important  action  in  the  digestion  of  nearly  all  the  alimentary  principles  as  they  pass  out 
from  the  stomach. 

Aetion  upon  Fata, — ^Even  before  the  publication  of  Bemard^s  researches,  it  was  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  the  digestion  of  fat  consisted  in  its  minute  subdivision  and  sus- 
pension in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  This  view  was  adopted  from  the  fact  that,  during 
the  absorption  of  fats  from  the  intestinal  canal,  the  lacteals  and  thoracic  duct  always 
contain  innumerable  small,  fatty  globules ;  but  the  ideas  of  physiologists  as  to  the  par- 
ticular fluid  by  which  the  emulsification  of  fats  is  accomplished  were  not  very  well 
settled.  The  most  generally-received  opinion,  however,  was  that  this  was  effected  by 
the  bile;  but  experiments  on  this  subject  were  very  contradictory. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  observed  by  Bernard  was  that,  in  the  rabbit,  after 
the  ingestion  of  fatty  matters,  vessels  filled  with  white  chyle  do  not  make  their  appearance 
at  the  commencement  of  the  small  intestine,  as  in  other  animals,  but  are  first  seen  from 
twelve  to  twenty  inches  below  the  pylorus.  The  anatomical  peculiarity  in  these  animals 
18  that  the  pancreatic  duct,  instead  of  opening  into  the  intestine  with  the  bile-duct  at  the 
apper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  has  its  opening  from  twelve  or  twenty  inches  below, 
just  at  the  point  where  the  chyliferous  vessels  are  observed.  This  fact,  which  we  have 
frequently  confirmed,  points  directly  to  the  pancreatic  juice  as  the  agent  principally,  if 
not  exclusively,  concerned  in  emulsifying  the  fats ;  while  it  shows  that  the  bile  possesses 
little  or  no  immediate  efl&ciency  in  this  regard.  Following  out  this  line  of  inquiry,  and 
operating  with  fresh,  ooagulable  pancreatic  juice  and  the  liquid  fats  or  those  capable  of 
being  liquefied  by  gentle  heat,  it  was  found  that  slight  agitation  of  this  fiuid  with  the  fats 
produced  a  very  fine  and  permanent  emulsion,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  milky  fiuid 
found  in  the  lacteals  during  digestion.  In  fact,  comparative  analyses  of  the  lymph  and 
chyle  have  shown  that  the  latter  liquid  is  nothing  more  than  lymph  with  the  addition  of 
£at<7  emulsion.  As  soon  as  the  absorption  of  fat  is  completed,  the  lacteal  vessels  lose 
their  opaque,  white  contents  and  carry  nothing  but  colorless  lymph.  This  is  one  of  the 
18 
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g^eat  experimental  facts  upon  which  is  based  the  view  that  the  pancreatic  juice  has  tbe 
property  of  digesting  the  fats.  Concerning  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  fact  has  been  so  frequently  confirmed,  that  it  must  now  be  considered  as 
established  beyond  question,  and  we  can  add  our  testimony  to  its  accuracy  from  personal 
observation.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  German  physiologists  have  been  unable  to  con- 
firm these  experiments ;  but,  by  carefully  following  out  the  process  indicated  by  Ber- 
nard, which  is  detailed  with  great  care,  we  have  invariably  found  his  observations  to  be 
correct.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  German  experimenters  operated  with  pan- 
creatic juice  which  was  not  coagulable  and  which  Bernard  regards  as  abnormal  and  in- 
capable of  digesting  fat. 

The  pancreatic  juice  is  the  only  one  of  the  digestive  fluids  which  is  capable  of  forming 
a  complete  and  permanent  emulsion  with  fats.  The  fact  that  the  other  digestive  fluids 
will  not  accomplish  this  is  easily  demonstrated  as  regards  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  bile. 
The  intestinal  juice  is  then  the  only  one  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  this  property. 
The  observations  of  Busch  on  this  point,  in  his  case  of  intestinal  fistula,  are  conclusive. 
He  found  that  fatty  matters  taken  into  the  stomach  were  discharged  from  the  npper 
opening  in  the  intestine  in  the  form  of  a  fine  emulsion  and  were  never  recognizable  as 
oil ;  but  that  fat  introduced  into  the  lower  intestinal  opening  was  not  acted  upon  and 
was  discharged  unchanged  in  the  fteces. 

Another  peculiarity  noted  by  Bernard  in  the  emulsion  resulting  from  the  action  of 
pancreatic  juice  upon  fats  is  that  it  persists  when  diluted  with  water  and  will  pass 
through  a  moistened  filter  like  milk.  This  does  not  take  place  in  the  imperfect  emulsion 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  oil  with  any  other  of  the  digestive  fluids. 

Although  the  normal  pancreatic  juice  is  constantly  alkaline,  this  is  not  an  indispensa- 
ble condition  as  regards  its  peculiar  action  upon  fats ;  for  the  emulsion  is  none  the  less 
complete  when  the  fluid  has  been  previously  neutralized  with  gastric  juice. 

Bernard  has  shown  that  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  tissue  of  the  pancreas  have  the 
property  of  saponifying  fats,  or  decomposing  them  into  a  fatty  acid  and  glycerine,  and  that 
this  property  is  not  possessed  by  any  other  tissue  or  liquid  of  the  economy.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  then,  whether  this  be  an  accidental  property  of  the  tissue  and  the  secre- 
tion of  the  pancreas  or  whether  partial  saponification  of  fat  take  place  in  digestion.  Con- 
cerning this  point  there  is  no  difiference  of  opinion  among  physiological  chemists.  The 
fat  which  is  contained  in  the  lacteal  vessels  is  always  neutral ;  and  the  absence  of  any 
fatty  acid  has  been  recognized  by  Bernard  as  well  as  by  others.  The  inevitable  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that,  while  fat  may  be  in  part  decomposed  into  an  acid 
and  glycerine  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  out  of  the  body,  in  the  natural  process  of  digestion, 
either  this  does  not  take  place  or  the  acid  is  not  absorbed  by  the  lacteal s.  The  greatest 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  fat  which  is  digested  in  the  small  intestine  is  simply  formed 
into  an  emulsion  by  the  pancreatic  juice  and  undergoes  no  chemical  alteration. 

To  complete  the  experimental  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the 
digestion  of  fats,  Bernard  attempted  to  extirpate  or  destroy  the  pancreas  in  a  living  ani- 
mal. This  he  found  very  difficult.  All  attempts  to  extirpate  the  organ  with  the  knife 
being  unsuccessful,  the  injection  of  foreign  matters  into  the  duct  was  resorted  to.  After 
a  great  number  of  unsuccessful  experiments,  in  two  instances,  the  functions  of  the  gland 
were  suspended  for  a  time  and  its  tissue  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  iigection  of  melted 
tallow.  In  both  of  these  observations,  the  efifects  upon  digestion  were  very  marked. 
Although  the  appetite  was  voracious,  the  animals  became  gradually  emaciated,  and  the 
fasces  contained  a  large  quantity  of  rancid,  undigested  fat.  At  the  same  time,  other  ali- 
mentary principles,  incompletely  digested,  were  recognized  in  the  discharges.  In  two 
dogs  operated  upon  by  Bernard,  in  which  the  experiments  were  successful,  the  nntriticni 
and  the  alvine  discharges  became  normal  at  the  thirteenth  and  the  seventeenth  day. 
After  the  animals  had  completely  recovered,  they  were  killed,  and  the  pancreas  in  both 
instances  was  found  partially  destroyed. 
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Nov  that  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  upon  fats  is  so  well  understood,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  cases  of  fattj  diarrhoea  connected  with  disorganization  of  the 
pancreas,  which  were  reported  by  Dr.  Richard  Bright,  in  1832,  did  not  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  physiologists  to  the  function  of  this  organ.  These  cases,  with  others  of  a  similar 
character  which  have  been  reported  from  time  to  time,  are  now  brought  forward  as 
strong  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  pancreas  in  the  digestion  of  fats.  Many  of  them  pre- 
sented a  train  of  symptoms  analogons  to  those  obseryed  in  animals  after  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  gland.  The  presence  of  fat  in  tbe  alvine  dejections  was  most  marked ;  and, 
as  is  now  well  known,  this  could  be  nothing  but  the  undigested  fatty  principles  of  the 
food.  In  the  three  cases  observed  by  Bright,  the  pancreas  was  found  so  disorganized 
that  its  secreting  function  must  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  abolished.  In  the  case 
reported  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  condition  was  the  same ;  and,  in  the  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Elliotson,  *^  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the  larger  lateral  branches  were  filled  with  white 
oalculi."  Another  interesting  case  of  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  described  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  in  184T.  In 
this  case,  it  was  observed  by  the  patient  that  fatty  discharges  from  the  bowels  did  not 
take  place  unless  fatty  articles  of  food  had  been  taken.  After  death,  a  large  tumor  was 
found  in  the  situation  of  the  pancreas,  but  all  trace  of  the  normal  structure  of  the  organ 
had  been  destroyed.  Many  more  cases  of  this  character  are  quoted  by  Bernard  and 
others,  and  they  fully  confirm  the  observations  and  experiments  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  lower  animals.  They  all  seem  to  show  that  the  function  of  the  pancreas  in 
digestion  is  essential  to  life,  but  that  one  of  the  chief  disorders  in  digestion  incident  to  tbe 
destruction  of  this  gland  relates  to  the  digestion  of  fats. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable that  the  chief  agent  in  the  digestion  of  fats  is  the  pancreatic  juice;  and  that  this 
fluid  acts  by  forming  with  the  fat  a  very  fine  emulsion,  thus  reducing  it  to  a  form  in 
which  it  can  be  absorbed.  How  far  the  bile  may  assist  in  this  process  is  a  question  which 
will  come  up  for  consideration  hereafter ;  but  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  pancreatic 
juice  are  conclusive. 

Action  upon  Starchy  and  Saccharine  Principles. — All  physiologists  are  agreed  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  transforming  starch  into  sugar.  This  was 
first  observed,  in  1844,  by  Valentin,  who  experimented  with  an  artificial  fluid  made  by 
inluaing  pieces  of  the  pancreas  in  water.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  first  noted  this  prop- 
erty in  the  normal  panc;:eatic  secretion. 

The  property  of  converting  starch  into  sugar  is  possessed  by  several  of  the  digestive 
fluids.  We  have  seen  that  the  starchy  elements  of  food  are  acted  upon  by  the  saliva, 
that  this  action  is  not  necessarily  arrested  as  these  principles,  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
pass  into  the  stomach,  and  that  the  intestinal  juice  of  itself  is  capable  of  effecting  the 
transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  therefore  becomes  an 
important  question  to  determine  precisely  how  far  the  pancreas  is  actually  concerned  in 
the  digestion  of  this  class  of  principles. 

Bernard  places  the  pancreatic  juice  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  digestive  fluids  which 
act  upon  starch.  This  view  is  undoubtedly  correct ;  although  he  goes  a  little  too  far 
in  claiming  that  starch  is  almost  exclusively  digested  by  the  pancreas.  Bemard^s  ex- 
periments, however,  were  made  chiefly  on  dogs,  and  these  animals  do  not  naturally  take 
starch  as  food.  In  man,  some  of  the  starchy  principles  of  the  food  are  acted  upon  by 
the  saliva,  but,  undoubtedly,  most  of  the  starch  taken  as  food  is  digested  in  the  small  in- 
testine. Although  the  intestinal  juice  is  capable  of  effecting  the  transformation  of  starch 
into  sugar,  the  experimental  evidence  is  conclusive  that  in  this  it  is  subordinate  to  the 
pancreatic  juice,  which  latter  effects  this  transformation,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
with  extraordinary  activity.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  bile  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  this  action. 
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To  sam  up  the  whole  process  of  the  digestion  of  starch,  it  may  he  stated,  in  general 
terms,  that  this  piinciple,  when  hydrated,  which  is  the  usual  condition  in  which  it  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  human  suhject,  is  slightly  acted  upon  hy  the  salira,  both 
in  the  mouth  and  after  it  has  passed  into  the  stomach ;  when  it  is  taken  raw,  it  is  hy- 
drated  in  the  stomach  and  usually  undergoes  no  transformation  into  sugar  until  it  has 
passed  into  the  small  intestine ;  and,  when  it  passes  out  at  the  pylorus,  mainly  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pancreatic  juice  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  intestinal  juice,  it  is  transfonned 
into  glucose  and  in  this  form  is  absorbed. 

We  have  already  followed  out  the  digestion  of  sugar  as  far  as  the  small  intestine. 
Glucose  undergoes  no  change  in  the  stomach  and  is  taken  directly  into  the  circulation. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  a  small  quantity  of  cane-sugar  may  in  like  manner  be  taken  up 
by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  small 
quantity  of  cane-sugar  is  transformed  into  glucose  in  the  stomach,  but,  as  we  noted  in 
treating  of  stomach-digestion,  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  transformation  de- 
pends simply  upon  the  presence  of  a  free  acid  in  the  gastric  juice. 

As  most  of  the  saccharine  principles  of  food  exist  in  the  form  of  cane-sugar,  it  is  the 
action  of  the  digestive  fluids  upon  this  variety  of  sugar  which  possesses  the  greatest  phys- 
iological interest.  As  cane-sugar  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum  it  is  al- 
most instantly  transformed  into  glucose.  This  fact  has  lately  received  additional  con- 
firmation in  the  case  o^  intestinal  fistula  observed  by  Busch.  In  this  case,  when  cane- 
sugar  was  introduced  in  quantity  into  the  stomach,  fasting,  the  fluid  which  escaped  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  intestine  contained  a  small  quantity  of  glucose  but  never  any  cane- 
sugar. 

It  now  becomes  a  question  whether  the  transformation  of  cane-sugar  into  glucose  be 
effected  by  the  bile,  the  intestinal  juice,  or  the  pancreatic  juice.  The  pancreatic  juice 
and  the  intestinal  juice  are  the  two  fluids  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  this  eflfect; 
for  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  the  bile  has  of  itself  no  direct  action  upon 
any  of  the  alimentary  principles.  This  point  is  settled  by  the  experiments  of  Busch  upon 
the  lower  end  of  the  intestine,  in  his  case  of  fistula.  Matters  introduced  into  this  lower 
opening  came  in  contact  with  the  intestinal  juice  only.  He  found  that  cane-sugar,  ex- 
posed thus  to  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juice,  was  not  converted  into  glucose,  but  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  found  in  the  fsBces.  His  observations  also  indicate  that  cane- 
sugar  is  not  readily  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  until  it  has  been  trans- 
formed into  glucose. 

Out  of  the  body,  the  pancreatic  juice  is  capable,  if  kept  but  for  a  short  time  in  con- 
tact with  any  of  the  saccharine  principles,  of  transforming  them  into  lactic  acid,  llie 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  sometimes  alkaline  or  neutral  and  are  sometimes  acid. 
When  a  very  large  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  taken,  a  part  of  it  may  be  converted  in  the 
intestine  into  lactic  acid,  and  this  may  happen  with  the  sugar  which  results  from  the 
digestion  of  starch ;  but,  under  ordinary  conditions,  starch  and  cane-sugar  are  readilj 
changed  into  glucose  and  are  absorbed  without  undergoing  farther  transformation.  All 
the  varieties  of  sugar,  after  they  have  been  absorbed  by  the  portal  vein  and  carried  to 
the  liver,  are  here  transformed  into  glucose,  the  only  form,  apparently,  under  which  they 
can  be  used  in  nutrition. 

Action  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice  upon  Nitrogenized  Principles, — ^We  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  insist  upon  the  great  relative  importance  of  intestinal  digestion,  and  it  has 
been  apparent  that,  in  the  stomach,  the  process  of  disintegration  of  food  is  not  final, 
even  as  regards  many  of  the  nitrogenized  principles,  but  is  rather  preparatory  to  the 
complete  liquefaction  of  these  principles,  which  takes  place  in  the  small  intestine.  The 
experiments,  already  referred  to,  of  Bernard,  in  which  the  pancreas  has  been  partially- 
destroyed  in  dogs,  show  rapid  emaciation,  with  great  voracity,  and  the  passage,  not  only 
of  unchanged  fats  and  starch,  but  of  undigested  nitrogenized  matter  in  the  dejections^ 
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In  some  instances,  pieces  of  tripe  which  had  been  fed  to  the  animal  were  recognizable  in 
the  fieces  "  bj  their  aspect,  becanse  of  their  slight  alteration."  The  voracious  appetite, 
progressive  emaciittion,  and  the  passage  of  all  classes  of  alimentary  substances  in  the 
fjBBcea,  after  this  operation,  demonstrate  conclusively  the  great  importance  of  the  pancre- 
atic joice  in  digestion.  But,  when  we  inquire  into  the  precise  mode  of  action  of  this 
fluid  upon  the  albuminoids,  the  question  becomes  one  of  great  difficulty.  If  the  bile  be 
sbat  off  from  the  intestine  and  discharged  externally  by  a  fistulous  opening,  the  same 
voracity  and  emaciation  are  observed ;  and  yet  there  is  no  single  alimentary  substance 
upon  which  the  bUe,  of  itself,  can  be  shown  to  exert  a  decided  digestive  action.  Farther- 
more,  the  pancreatic  juice  is  evidently  calculated  to  act  upon^alimentary  principles  after 
they  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  a  preparation  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  proper  intestinal  digestion;  and,  once  passed  into  the  intestine,  the  food 
comes  in  contact  with  a  mixture  of  pancreatic  juice,  intestinal  juice,  and  bile.  We  have 
to  study,  therefore,  the  special  action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  upon  the  albuminoids, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  isolated,  and  its  action  in  coi\j unction  with  the  other  intestinal  fluids 
and  in  the  presence  of  other  alimentary  principles  in  process  of  digestion.  The  first 
definite  observations  upon  these  points  were  made  by  Bernard.  He  found  that  the  albu- 
minoid substances  generally,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  out  of  the 
body,  became  rapidly  softened  and  dissolved  in  some  of  their  parts,  but  soon  passed  into  a 
ooDdition  of  putrefaction.  An  analogous  change,  it  will  be  remembered,  also  takes  place 
in  starchy  and  fatty  matters  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  out  of 
the  body,  and  they  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  transformation  respectively  into 
Uustio  acid  and  the  fatty  acids.  This  putrefactive  action  does  not  take  place  in  albuminoids 
which  have  been  precipitated  after  having  been  cooked,  or  in  raw  gluten  or  oaseine.  The 
presence  of  fat  also  interferes  with  putrefaction ;  so  that  Bernard  concludes  that  the  fats 
have  an  important  influence  in  the  intestinal  digestion  of  nitrogenized  principles. 

Taking  into  consideration  what  has  been  positively  ascertained  concerning  the  action 
of  the  pancreatic  juic^  upon  the  albuminoids,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  its  function  in  the  digestion  of  these  principles  after  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Experiments  upon  the  digestion  of  these  sub- 
stances after  they  have  passed  out  of  the  stomach  show  that  they  updergo  important  and 
essential  changes  as  they  pass  down  the  intestinal  canal.  While  the  bile  and  the  intesti- 
nal jaice  are  by  no  means  inert,  they  seem  to  be  only  auxiliary  in  their  action  to  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  When  meat  is  taken  into  the  stomach  or  is  exposed  even  for  a  long  period 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  there  is  always  more  or  less  insoluble  residue,  which  can 
be  shown  by  microscopical  examination  to  consist  of  the  muscular  substance. 

The  preparation  which  the  albuminoids  undergo  in  the  stomach  is  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary to  the  easy  digestion,  in  tlie  small  intestine,  of  that  portion  which  is  not  dissolved  by 
the  gastric  juice.  This  fact  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  by  experiments  en  in- 
testinal digestion  in  the  inferior  animals  and  by  the  observations  of  Busch  in  the  case  of 
intestinal  fistula  in  the  human  subject. 

Action  of  the  BUe  in  Digestion, 

A  great  deal  of  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  among  physiologists  concerning  the 
fonctions  of  the  bile.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  this  fluid  has,  of 
itself,  no  marked  influence  upon  any  of  the  different  classes  of  alimentary  principles, 
SQch  as  we  have  observed  in  the  other  secretions  discharged  into  the  alimentary  canal. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  important  to  decide  whether  the  bile  be  essential  in  assisting  or 
modifying  the  action  of  other  secretions  or  whether  it  be  entirely  inert  in  the  digestive 
process.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  poured  into  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  it 
would  seem  that  it  must  have  some  office,  either  in  modifying  the  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion of  food  or  in  the  passage  of  alimentary  substances  or  their  residue  down  the  intes- 
tinal tract.    It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  fluid  which  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  ali- 
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mentary  mass  in  that  portion  of  the  intestine  where  the  most  important  digestive  pro- 
cesses commence  should  he  simply  ezcrementitioas ;  yet  this  is  the  view  entertained  by 
some  experimentalists.  In  this  position  of  the  snbjeot,  naturally  the  first  question  to 
decide  relates  to  the  ezcrementitious  or  recrementitious  character  of  the  bile ;  or  whether, 
in  other  words,  the  bile  be  separated  from  the  blood  simply  to  be  discharged  from  the 
body  or  have  some  important  timction  to  perform  as  a  secretion.  An  apparently  simple 
method  of  settling  this  question  has  been  employed  by  many  experimenters,  but  with  re- 
sults which  are  not  satisfactory,  unless  they  can  be  in  some  way  harmonized.  Schwann, 
Nasse,  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  Bernard,  whose  observations  will  be  more  fully  consid- 
ered hereafter,  have  performed  experiments  upon  animals  in  which  the  bile  was  entirely 
shut  off  from  the  intestine  and  discharged  from  the  body  by  a  fistula.  If  the  bile  be  sim- 
ply excrementitious,  it  should  follow  that  animals  operated  upon  in  this  way  would  not 
suffer  from  the  discharge  of  the  bile  by  a  fistula  and  its  diversion  from  the  intestine ;  but, 
in  all  of  them,  death  occurred  with  symptoms  pointing  to  defective  nutrition  consequent 
upon  grave  disorder  of  digestion.  The  same  result  followed  our  own  experiments  on  this 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  Blondlot  attempts  to  show  that  the  bile  is  simply  an  excre- 
tion, and  that  animals  thrive  and  will  live  for  an  indefinite  period,  when  the  bile  is 
diverted  from  its  natural  course  and  is  discharged  from  the  body. 

In  the  experiments  of  those  who  simply  closed  the  ductus  communis  oholedochus,  the 
effects  of  shutting  off  the  bile  from  the  intestine  were  modified  by  the  consequent  undue 
accumulation  of  this  fluid  in  the  biliary  passages.  The  only  way  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
was  to  discharge  the  bile  by  a  fistula,  as  was  first  done  by  Schwann.  The  first  experi- 
ments reported  by  Schwann  were  made  upon  sixteen  dogs  and  one  rabbit.  Of  these, 
only  six  can  be  regarded  as  successful ;  and,  in  the  others,  the  animals  either  died  of 
peritonitis  resulting  from  the  operation,  or  recovered,  the  fistulous  opening  into  the  gall- 
bladder becoming  closed  and  the  communication  between  the  liver  and  the  intestine  re- 
establishing itself.  These  six  animals  died,  apparently  of  inanition,  respectively,  after 
seven,  thirteen,  seventeen,  twenty-five,  sixty-four,  and  eighty  days.  In  all,  except  the 
two  animals  that  lived  for  sixty -four  and  eighty  days  respectively,  there  was  gradual 
diminution  in  weight  from  the  date  of  the  operation,  notwithstanding  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  food  was  taken.  In  the  two  exceptions,  there  was  first  diminution  in  weight,  then 
the  flesh  was  partially  regained,  but  it  subsequently  diminished  until  death  occurred.  In 
these  six  animals,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  death  occurred  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  digestive  function  of  the  bile,  and  the  disturbances  in  nutrition  were  very  much 
like  those  produced  by  Bernard  by  destruction  of  the  pancreas.  These  experiments 
were  conflrmed  in  their  essential  particulars  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Nasse,  and  Bernard. 
These  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  bile  is  not  simply  an  excrementitious  fluid,  and  that 
its  function,  after  it  is  discharged  into  the  intestine,  is  not  only  important  but  absolutely 
essential  to  life.  The  only  experiment  which  is  opposed  to  this  view  is  one  reported  by 
Blondlot. 

The  experiment  by  Blondlot  was  made  upon  a  dog.  The  fistula  was  established  in 
the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  ductus  communis  having  been  tied  and  a  portion  ex- 
sected.  Fifteen  days  after  the  operation,  the  animal  had  become  extremely  thin,  but  ate 
well,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  the  experimenter,  was  in  perfect  health.  During  all 
this  time,  however,  he  habitually  licked  the  bile,  but  he  was  finally  prevented  from  doing 
this  by  a  muzzle.  From  the  moment  when  the  dog  ceased  to  swallow  the  bile,  the  nutri- 
tion began  to  improve,  and  in  three  months  he  had  recovered  the  natural  amount  of 
flesh.  A  farther  account  of  this  experiment  is  given  by  Blondlot  in  another  memoir. 
The  animal,  while  in  perfect  health  aside  from  the  existence  of  the  fistula,  was  clumed 
by  the  owner,  from  whom  it  had  been  stolen  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
perimenter. With  the  fistula  still  open,  the  dog  was  used  by  its  owner  for  hunting  and 
lived  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  returned  to  M.  Blondlot,  but  died 
while  in  his  possession,  two  months  after. 
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The  important  qnestioTi  then  to  determine  was  that  the  bile  had  been  completely  shut 
off  from  the  intestinal  canal.  An  examination  of  the  parts  was  consequently  made  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  physicians  and  students.  On  the  most  minute  dissection,  it 
was  impossible  to  find  any  communication  between  the  bile-duct  and  the  duodenum ; 
and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  animal  had  lived  for  five  years  without  a  drop 
of  bile  passing  into  the  intestine,  and,  consequently,  that  this  fluid  was  useless  in  digestion. 

The  facts  obtained  by  all  other  observers  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  above  experi- 
ments After  a  number  of  trials,  we  succeeded  in  establishing  a  biliary  fistula  in  a  dog, 
the  operation  being  followed  by  no  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  the  animal  was  voracious  and  consumed  daily  large  quantities  of  food,  it  died  in 
thirty-eight  days,  of  inanition.  If  our  own  observation  and  those  of  other  experimenters 
b^  correct,  it  is  impossible  that  an  animal  should  live  in  perfect  health  for  years  with  all 
the  bile  discharged  by  a  fistula. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  experiment  of  Blondlot  was  inaccurate,  and  that  a 
communication  existed  between  the  bile-duct  and  the  duodenum,  which  was  not  discov- 
ered at  the  dissection  after  death.  The  following  observation  strengthens  us  in  this 
opinion : 

We  made  an  attempt  on  one  occasion  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  bile  secreted  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and,  with  this  view,  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  was  exposed 
in  a  dog,  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall-bladder  was  pressed  out,  a  canula,  with  an  elastic 
bag  attached,  was  fixed  in  the  duct,  and  the  external  wound  was  closed,  leaving  the  end 
of  the  canula,  with  the  bag  attached,  protruding  from  the  abdomen.  The  bag  ruptured 
twenty-three  hours  after,  and  the  experiment  was  consequently  unsuccessful  in  the  end 
for  which  it  was  undertaken.  The  tube  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  and 
the  external  wound  quickly  healed.  Thirty  days  after  the  operation  the  animal  was 
killed.  He  had  then  entirely  recovered,  and  no  bile  had  been  discharged  externally  for 
a  long  time.  The  alvine  dejections  were  perfectly  normal,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  bile  was  regularly  discharged  into  the  duodenum.  On  dissection  after  death, 
the  liver  was  found  normal,  and  the  papilla  which  marks  the  opening  of  the  bile-duct 
into  the  duodenum  was  natural  in  appearance.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difi&culty,  how- 
ever, that  the  communication  between  the  bile-duct  and  the  duodenum  could  be  found ; 
yet,  after  patient  searchmg  for  more  than  an  hour,  a  small,  tortuous  tract  was  discovered. 
Had  it  not  been  certain  that  bile  had  been  constantly  discharged  into  the  intestine,  it 
might  have  been  assumed,  even  after  careful  examination,  that  no  such  communication 
existed.  This  examination  convinced  us  that  it  was  possible  that  the  communication 
between  the  duct  and  the  intestine  had  been  reestablished  in  Blondlot^s  case,  and  that  it 
had  escaped  observation  in  the  dissection  after  death. 

The  isolated  experiment  of  Blondlot  does  not  therefore  invalidate  the  results  obtained 
by  Schwann  and  confirmed  by  so  many  eminent  physiologists.  The  bile  is  not  simply  an 
excretion  but  has  an  important  and  essential  office  to  perform  in  the  process  of  intestinal 
digestion.  We  have,  however,  conclusively  shown  that,  in  addition  to  its  recrementitious 
fonotion,  it  separates  from  the  blood  an  important  excrementitious  principle,  cholesterine, 
which,  under  a  modified  form,  is  discharged  in  the  faeces.  This  function  of  the  liver  wiU 
be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  excretion.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes 
to  show  that  the  bile,  unlike  any  other  fiuid  in  the  organism,  has  two  distmct  functions, 
dependent  upon  two  distinct  classes  of  constituents.  The  peculiar  principles  known  as 
the  biliary  salts,  which  are  produced  in  the  liver,  give  to  it  its  digestive  properties ;  and 
the  cholesterine,  which  is  simply  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  gives  it  its  ex- 
crementitions  character. 

As  we  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the  excrementitious  than  with  the  digestive 
function  of  the  bile,  we  shall  consider,  in  this  connection,  only  a  few  of  the  points  con- 
oeming  the  chemistry  of  this  fiuid,  deferring  a  fall  account  of  its  composition  until  we 
come  to  treat  of  it  as  an  excretion. 
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The  bile  variee  in  color  and  ooDBirtence  in  different  aainmla.  It  nsntill;  has  a  greenigh, 
yellowiBh,  or  browDiBb  hoe.  In  tbe  huniaD  subject,  it  has  a  dark,  ^Iden-brown  color 
and  ia  aomewbat  viscid  in  coDBiateDce,  chiefly  from  admiztare  vith  tbe  mnciiH  of  the  gall- 
bladder. The  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  baa  been  fonnd  to  be  aboat  1018.  Its  reac- 
don  ia  faintly  alkaline. 

Physiological  chemists  have  long  since  recognized  in  tbe  bile  peculiar  principles, 
which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  organism  ;  but  tbe  exnct  natnre  of  these  con- 
stitnenta  waa  first  described  by  Strecker,  in  1846,  who  obtained  from  the  bQe  of  the  ox 
two  principles,  cholia  and  choleio  aoid,  which  he  found  to  esiat  in  tbia  flnid  in  cornbina- 
tion  with  soda.  The  cholic  acid  of  Strecker,  which  may  be  decomposed  into  a  new  acid 
and  a  principle  called  glycine,  and  the  cboleic  acid,  from  which  may  be  formed  a  new 
acid  .and  taarine,  are  called  by  Lebmann,  reapectively,  glycocbolio  and  tanrocholio  acid. 
In  the  bile  of  tbe  oi,  these  are  foond  combined  with  soda,  and  the  peculiar  proximate 
principles  of  this  flnid  are  now  recognized  as  the  glyoocholate  of  soda,  a  crystalline  snb- 
atance,  and  tbe  tanrocholnte  of  soda,  which  is  of  a  resinoos  consistence  and  is  stated  to 
be  oncrystallizable.  In  the  hnman  bile,  Dalton  hae  fonnd  a  resinons  substance,  which, 
from  ita  behavior  with  variona  reagents,  ia  andoabtedly  analogous  to  the  tanrooholate 
uf  soda  of  ox-bile,  but  which  be  could  not  obtain  in  a  crystalline  form. 


Fla.  n.— Oytfob  <^  p^iveMata  </  Mdn.   (BoUii.) 

In  addition  to  the  biliary  salts,  the  bile  contains  the  ordinary  inorganic  salta,  fonnd 
in  nearly  all  tbe  animal  fluids,  a  small  qnantity  of  fat,  the  oleates,  margarat«s,  and  stea- 
rates  of  soda  and  potaasa,  macus  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  cbolesteriuc ;  the  last  being 
on  excrementitdoDB  prodnct.    Tbe  action  of  the  bile  in  digestion,  whatever  ita  natnre  may 
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be,  nndonbtedly  depends  chiefly  upon  the  biliary  Baits,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  upon 
its  saponaceoas  oonstitaents. 

Experiments  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  bile  upon  different  alimentary  substances 
out  of  the  body  have  not  led  to  any  definite  results.  It  is  only  in  connection  with  the  other 
digestive  fluids  that  the  bile  seems  to  be  efiScient ;  and  the  only  observations  which  have 
thrown  any  light  upon  the  subject  are  those  made  upon  digestion  in  the  living  organism. 
Simple  ligation  of  the  bile-duct  has  taught  us  very  little  regarding  the  effects  of  shutting  off 
the  bile  from  the  intestine ;  for  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation  generally  interfered 
with  the  process  of  digestion,  and  subsequently  the  experiment  was  necessarily  disturbed 
by  the  effects  of  the  retention  of  bile  in  the  excretory  passages.  As  would  naturally  be 
expected,  these  observations  have  been  quite  contradictory.  The  most  satisfactory  ex- 
periments upon  the  digestive  function  of  the  bile  have  followed  the  establishment  of  a 
fistulous  opening  into  the  gall-bladder,  the  flow  of  bile  at  the  same  time  being  completely 
shut  off  from  the  intestine.  In  aU  experiments  of  this  kind  in  which  fatal  inflammation 
did  not  follow  the  operation,  death  has  taken  place  from  inanition,  notwithstanding  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  food  taken.  This  result  is  not  due  simply  to  the  loss  of  the 
solid  matter  discharged  in  the  bile,  which  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  daily  loss  of 
weight ;  but  it  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  disordered  nutrition,  which  has  its  starting- 
point  in  disordered  digestion. 

Ohservatioru  on  a  Dog  with  a  Biliary  Fistula, — ^We  have  now  to  study  the  modifica- 
tions in  digestion  and  nutrition  which  are  the  result  of  simply  diverting  the  bile  from  the 
intestine.  With  that  view,  we  followed  carefully  these  changes  in  an  animal  with  a 
biliary  fistula  that  was  under  our  own  observation.  This  experiment  confirmed,  in  all 
important  particulars,  those  of  Schwann  and  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt.  It  is  g^ven  here 
somewhat  in  detail,  for,  inasmuch  as  no  inflammation  followed  the  operation  and  nothing 
occurred  to  complicate  the  effects  of  the  diversion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestine,  we  re- 
garded the  experiment  as  remarkably  successful. 

November  15,  1861,  a  biliary  flstula  was  established  in  a  young  cur-dog  weighing 
twelve  pounds.  The  abdominal  organs  were  very  littie  exposed,  and  the  experiment, 
from  the  first,  promised  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  bile-duct  was  first  ligated  next  the 
intestine  and  at  its  junction  with  the  cystic  duct,  and  the  intermediate  portion  was  ex- 
aected.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  was  in  the  median  line  just  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  was  about  three  inches  long.  The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  was  then 
drawn  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  wound,  and  the  bile  was  evacuated  by  a  small  opening, 
the  edges  of  which  were  attached  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  wound  in  the  abdo- 
men was  then  closed,  except  the  opening  into  the  gall-bladder,  into  which  a  few  shreds 
of  larap-wicking  were  introduced. 

The  animal  appeared  to  do  perfectly  well  after  the  operation  and  ate  the  usual  quan- 
tity the  next  day.  He  was  kept  in  a  warm  room,  although  the  weather  was  mild ;  and 
a  careful  record  was  made  of  his  condition  every  day.  The  fistula  occasionally  showed  a 
tendency  to  close,  but  it  was  kept  open  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  glass  rod. 
From  time  to  time,  while  the  animal  was  under  observation,  he  licked  the  bile  as  it 
flowed  from  the  fistula.  This  was  afterward  prevented  by  a  long  wire-muzzle,  the  sides 
of  which  were  covered  with  oil-silk. 

The  abdomen  was  somewhat  tumid,  with  some  rumbling  in  the  bowels,  for  five  days 
after  the  operation.  The  first  alvine  discharge  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day.  The  fsdces  seemed  in  all  regards  normal.  After  that  time,  they  became  very  infre- 
^aent,  although  the  animal  ate  well  every  day.  The  fesces  that  were  passed  after  the 
third  day  were  of  a  grayish  color  and  moderately  soft.  They  had  an  exceedingly  offensive 
and  penetrating  odor.  At  about  the  fifteenth  day,  the  feeces  became  more  frequent,  and, 
from  that  time,  were  passed  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Generally,  they  were  clay-col- 
ored ;  but  on  one  or  two  occasions  they  were  quite  dark.  They  always  had  a  peculiarly 
offensive  odor. 
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The  weight  of  the  animal  remuned  Btationarj  for  ahoat  fonr  days.  Oo  the  sixth  dsj 
(November  20th),  the  weight  hegau  to  diminiah.  Ho  weighed  on  that  daj,  Iwfore  feed- 
ing, eleven  and  ODe-qnarter  pounds.  November  2Sd,  he  weighed  bat  little  over  eleven 
poonds.  November  24th,  he  weighed  ten  poonds.  He  maintained  this  weight  until 
December  let,  when  the  weight  ogun  began  to  diminbh.  On  December  6th,  the  weight 
was  nine  poonds.  On  Deoember  Tth,  the  weight  was  reduced  to  ^gLt  and  ft  half  pounds, 
and  the  strength  began  to  fail  manifestly.  Docemhcr  10th  and  11th,  bo  g^ned  a  little, 
on  those  da;a  weighing  nine  pounds;  but,  after  that,  he  progressively  diminiehed  in 
strength  and  in  weight  until  death  oocnrred,  thirtj -eight  days  after  the  operation.  The 
weight  was  then  seven  and  a  half  ponnds,  showing  a  totol  loaa  of  fonr  and  a  half  pounds, 
or  87^  per  cent. 

During  the  first  nine  daja  of  the  observation,  the  animal  ate  well  but  not  ravenously, 
taking  ahont  three-qnarters  of  a  pound  of  beef-heart  daily.  On  the  tenth  day,  the  appe- 
tjte  increased.  He  ate  on  that  day,  at  one  time  a  pound,  and  at  another,  half  a  pound  of 
meat  He  ate  on  an  average  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef-heart  daily,  nnljl  the  daj- 
before  bis  death.  During  the  last  five  or  six  days,  he  seemed  very  ravenous  and  was  not 
allowed  to  eat  all  that  he  wonld  at  one  time.  At  this  time  he  was  ordinarily  fed  twice  a 
day.    He  wonld  not  eat  fat,  even  when  very  hungry.    Daring  the  last  day,  when  too 


Fio.  IB.— Bog  teitt  a  bUiary  Jtttula. 
Fnm  •  nni(1i  iketeb  mads  tbs  (Onneentli  dij  after  the  openttoo.    A  imall  glaii  t«h1  1>  Ued  around  tlia  bod; 
M  collsct  tb«  btla.  and  a  wire  motile,  tbe  lower  part  of  which  li  wversd  wILh  oll-aUk,  la  pU«d  oiir  thf  monlb  U 
imrcnt  tho  animal  from  UeUng  the  bile.    Tbe  dog  la  c^Dildenblf  emaciated. 

weak  to  stand,  be  attempted  to  eat  while  lying  down.  During  tbe  last  twelve  days  of 
the  observation,  he  attempted  constantly  to  eat  tbe  fceces.  Dnring  the  last  days  of  the 
experiment,  when  tbe  dog  had  become  much  reduced  in  weight,  he  became  very  cross 
and  snapped  at  every  animal  that  came  near  him.  There  was  never  any  icterus,  fetor 
of  the  breath,  or  falling  off  of  the  htur. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  animal  was  made  after  death.  The  gall-bladder  was 
somewhat  contracted  hut  not  obliterated,  and  the  fistula  would  admit  a  large-sized 
male  catheter.  Both  ends  of  the  divided  bile-duct  were  found  imperrions,  and  there  was 
no  passage  of  bile  into  the  intestine.  The  abdominal  organs  were  normal,  with  tbe 
exception  of  evidences  of  slight  peritoneal  inflammation  around  the  wound  and  over  the 
convex  surface  of  the  liver.  There  was  no  fat  in  the  omentum  or  anywhere  in  the  body, 
except  a  very  small  quantity  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  orbit. 

Tho  shove  observation  is  a  type  of  the  instances — which  are  not  very  numerous — in 
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which  the  bile  has  been  oompletelj  shut  off  from  the  intestine  and  discharged  externally 
by  a  fistula  into  the  gall-bladder.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  this  animal,  from  the 
first,  presented  no  disturbances  which  were  not  due  solely  to  the  absence  of  the  bile  from 
the  intestine  and  its  discharge  externally.  Although  the  phenomena  here  presented  do 
not  teach  us  much  that  is  definite  concerning  the  digestive  action  of  the  bile,  taken  in 
connection  with  what  has  been  ascertained  concerning  the  general  properties  of  this  se- 
cretion, they  throw  some  light  upon  its  functions. 

One  of  the  functions  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  bile  is  that  of  regulating  the  peris- 
taltic movements  of  the  small  intestine  and  of  preventing  putrefactive  changes  in  the 
intestinal  contents  and  the  abnormal  development  of  gas.  Experiments  on  this  point  are 
somewhat  conflicting.  Our  own  observations  would  lead  us  to  doubt  the  constant  influ- 
ence of  the  bile  upon  the  peristaltic  movements.  During  the  first  few  days  of  our  experi- 
ment, the  dejections  were  very  rare ;  but  they  afterward  became  regular,  and,  at  one 
time,  even,  there  was  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  bile  retards  the  putrefaction  of  the  cootents  of  the  intestinal  canal,  particularly  when 
animal  food  has  been  taken.  The  fasces  in  the  dog  were  always  extremely  offensive. 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  dogs  fed  entirely  on  meat ;  but  the  feeoes 
were  nearly  odorless  when  the  animals  were  fed  on  bread  alone.  In  the  case  of  intes- 
tinal fistula  in  the  human  subject,  the  evacuations  which  took  place  after  the  intro- 
dactioD  of  alimentary  substances  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine  had  an  unnaturally 
offensive  and  putrid  odor.  In  this  case,  as  it  was  impossible  for  matters  to  pass  from  the 
portions  of  the  intestine  above  the  fistula  to  those  below,  the  food  introduced  into  the 
lower  opening  was  completely  removed  from  the  action  of  the  bile. 

As  far  as  the  digestion  of  the  different  alimentary  principles  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  bile,  of  itself,  has  no  particular  action  upon  any  of  them.  In  the  fssces 
of  animals  with  biliary  fistula,  the  only  peculiarity  which  has  been  observed,  aside  from 
the  putrefactive  odor  and  the  absence  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  has  been  the 
presence  of  an  abnormal  proportion  of  fat.  We  have  observed  this  in  the  fsBces  of  a  pa- 
tient suffering  under  jaundice  apparently  due  to  temporary  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct. 
This  fact  was  noted  in  the  dogs  experimented  upon  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt. 

The  various  experiments  which  have  been  performed  upon  animals  render  it  almost 
certain  that  the  bile  has  an  important  influence,  either  upon  the  digestion  or  upon  the  ab- 
sorption of  fats.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  noted  in  animals  with  biliary  flstula  that  the  chyle 
contained  very  much  less  fat  than  in  health.  In  an  animal  with  a  fistula  and  the  bile-duct 
obliterated,  the  proportion  of  fat  was  1*90  parts  to  1,000  parts  of  chyle ;  while,  in  an  ani- 
mal with  the  biliary  passages  intact,  the  proportion  was  32'79  parts  per  1,000.  In  ani- 
mals operated  upon  in  this  way,  there  is  frequently  a  great  distaste  for  fatty  articles  of 
food.  In  our  own  observation,  the  dog  refused  fat  meat,  even  when  very  hungry  and 
when  lean  meat  was  taken  with  great  avidity. 

Experiments  concerning  the  influence  of  the  bile  upon  the  absorption  of  fats  have  re- 
sulted in  hardly  any  thing  deflnite.  We  know  only  the  fact  that,  when  the  bile  is  diverted 
from  the  intestine,  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the  chyle  is  greatly  reduced,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fat  taken  with  the  food  passes  through  the  intestine  and  is  found  in  the 
fsBces. 

The  action  of  the  bile  in  exciting  muscular  contraction,  particularly  in  the  smooth 
muscular  fibres,  is  pretty  well  established.  It  has  been  shown  by  Schiff  that  this  fluid 
acts  upon  the  muscular  fibres  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  intestinal  villi,  causing 
them  to  contract,  and,  according  to  his  view,  assisting  in  the  absorption  of  chyle  by  emp- 
tying the  lacteals  of  the  villi.  The  whole  subject,  however,  of  the  absorption  of  fats  is 
exceedingly  difficult  of  investigation ;  and  our  knowledge  of  it  has  not  been  sensibly  ad- 
vanced by  the  experiments  upon  the  influence  exerted  by  the  bile.  Notwithstanding  the 
obscurity  in  which  this  subject  is  involved,  it  is  certain  that  the  progressive  emaciation, 
loss  of  strength,  and  flnal  death  of  animals  deprived  of  the  action  of  the  bile  in  the  intea- 
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tine,  are  due  to  defective  digestion  and  assimilation.  In  spite  of  the  great  quantities  of  food 
taken  hj  these  animals,  the  phenomena  which  precede  the  fatal  result  are  simply  those 
of  starvation.  It  may  he  that  the  hiliary  salts  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  are  neces- 
sary to  proper  assimilation ;  but  there  is  no  experimental  basis  for  this  supposition,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  these  salts  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  system  by  the  ordinary 
tests.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  biliary  salts  influence  in  some  way  the  digestive  pro- 
cess and  are  modified  and  absorbed  with  the  food. 

The  observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  show  conclusively  that  the  characteristic 
constituents  of  the  bile  are  absorbed  in  their  passage  down  the  alimentary  canaL  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  a  pretty  close  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  bile  daily  produced  in  dogs,  they 
collected  and  analyzed  all  the  feecal  matter  passed  by  a  dog  in  five  days.  Of  the  dry 
residue  of  the  fasces,  the  proportion  which  could  by  any  possibility  represent  the  bUiary 
matters  did  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  dry  residue  of  the  bile  which  must  have  been 
secreted  during  that  time.  They  also  estimated  the  total  quantity  of  sulphur  contained 
in  the  faces  and  found  that  the  entire  quantity  was  hardly  one-eighth  of  that  which 
was  discharged  into  the  intestine  in  the  bile ;  and,  inasmuch  as  nearly  one-half  of  that 
found  in  the  fseces  came  from  hairs  which  had  been  swallowed  by  the  animal,  the  experi- 
ment showed  that  nearly  all  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  non-cry  stall  izable  element  of 
tlie  bile  (the  taurocholate  of  soda)  had  been  taken  up  again  by  the  blood.  These  obser- 
vations show  conclusively  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bile,  with  the  biliary  salts,  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Prof.  Dalton  has  attempted  to  follow  these 
principles  into  the  blood  of  the  portal  system,  but  has  never  been  able  to  detect  the  bili- 
ary salts,  by  the  most  careful  analysis.  Like  the  peculiar  principles  of  other  secretions 
which  are  reabsorbed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  these  substances  become  changed  and  arc 
not  to  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  tests,  after  they  are  taken  into  the  blood. 

Although  it  is  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  fatty  substances  which  seem  to  be 
most  seriously  interfered  with  in  cases  of  biliary  fistula  in  the  inferior  animals,  the  rapid 
loss  of  weight  and  strength  indicates  great  disturbance  in  the  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion of  other  articles  of  food.  A  fact  which  indicates  a  connection  between  the  bile  and 
the  process  of  digestion  is  that  the  flow  of  this  secretion,  although  constant,  is  greatly 
increased  when  food  passes  into  the  intestinal  canal.  This  has  been  noted  by  all  who 
have  experimented  on  the  subject.  The  following  observations  on  the  dog,  showing  the 
variations  in  the  flow  of  bile  from  the  fistula,  were  made  twelve  days  after  the  fistula  had 
been  established,  when  the  weight  of  the  animal  had  been  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten 
pounds. 


Table  of  Variations  in  the  Flow  of  JBiU  with  Digestion. 

(At  each  observatioii,  the  bile  was  drawn  for  predaely  thirty  mlnates.) 


Time  after  Feeding. 

Fresh  Bile. 

Dried  Bile. 

Pereentag«  of 
Dry  Residue. 

Immediately 

Onini. 

8108 

20-627 

86-760 

88-939 

22-209 

86-677 

24-447 

6-710 

6-000 

8-648 

9-970 

4-769 

7-678 

Gniok 
0-870 
0-686 
1080 
1-404 
0987 
1-827 
0-883 
0-247 
0170 
0-809 
0-277 
0170 
0-298 

4-666 
2-864 
8028 
8-606 
4*460 
8-628 
8-407 
4-326 
8-400 
8-676 
2-778 
8-666 
8-866 

One  hour 

Two  hours 

Four  hours 

Six  hours 

Eight  hours 

Ten  hours 

Twelve  hours 

Fourteen  hours 

Sixteen  hours 

Eighteen  hours 

Twenty  hours 

Twenty-two  hours 
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Disregarding  slight  variations  in  this  table,  which  might  be  accidental,  it  may  be 
stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  bile  commences  to  increase  in  quantity  immediately 
after  eating ;  that  its  flow  is  at  its  maximum  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  hour,  during 
which  time  the  quantity  does  not  vary  to  any  great  extent ;  after  the  eighth  hour  it 
begins  to  diminish,  and,  from  the  twelfth  hour  to  the  time  of  feeding,  it  is  at  is  minimum. 

Although  it  has  been  pretty  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  presence  of  the  bile 
in  the  small  intestine  is  necessary  to  proper  digestion  and  even  essential  to  life,  and 
although  the  variations  in  the  flow  of  bile  with  digestion  are  now  well  established,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we  have  scarcely  any  definite  information  concerning  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  bile  in  intestinal  digestion  and  absorption.  Nearly  all  that  we  can  say  on 
this  point  is  that  its  action  seems  to  be  auxiliary  to  that  of  the  other  digestive  fluids. 

Movements  of  the  SmaU  Intestine. 

By  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  small  intestine,  the  alimentary  mass 
is  made  to  pass  along  the  canal,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another ; 
the  general  tendency,  however,  being  toward  the  c»oum.  The  partially>digested  matters 
which  pass  out  at  the  pylorus  are  prevented  from  returning  to  the  stomach  by  the  pecul- 
iar arrangement  of  the  fibres  which  constitute  the  pyloric  muscle.  The  passage  from 
the  stomach  to  the  intestine,  as  we  have  seen,  becomes  constricted  gradually,  so  that 
food  of  the  proper  consistence  finds  its  way  easily  into  the  duodenum ;  but,  viewed 
from  the  duodenal  side,  the  constriction  is  abrupt,  so  that  regurgitation  is  generally 
difBcult. 

Once  in  the  intestine,  the  food  is  propelled  along  the  canal  by  peculiar  move- 
ments, which  have  been  called  peristaltic,  when  its  direction  is  toward  the  large 
intestine,  and  antiperistaltic,  when  the  direction  is  reversed.  These  movements  are 
of  the  character  peculiar  to  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres;  viz.,  slow,  gradual,  the 
contraction  enduring  for  a  certain  time  and  being  followed  by  a  correspondingly  slow 
and  gradual  relaxation.  Both  the  circular  and  the  longitudinal  muscular  layers  par- 
ticipate in  these  movements.  If  we  carefully  watch  this  action  in  the  intestines  of 
an  animal  after  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  we  can  sometimes  see  a  gradual  constric- 
tion produced  by  the  action  of  the  circular  fibres  at  a  certain  point,  which  is  slowly 
propagated  along  the  tube,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  alternate- 
ly contracted  and  relaxed  in  the  same  gradual  manner,  shortening  and  elongating  the 
tube  and  facilitating  the  onward  passage  of  its  contents.  It  can  readily  be  appreciated 
how  movements  of  this  kind  are  capable  of  propelling  the  alimentary  mass  slowly  but 
certainly  along  the  intestinal  tract,  even  when  the  direction  is  in  opposition  to  the  force 
of  gravity ;  and  we  can  see  how  admirably  these  movements  are  calculated  to  thorough- 
ly incorporate  the  food  with  the  digestive  fiuids  and  to  expose  those  parts  which  have 
been  completely  liquefied  to  the  absorbent  action  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Although  the  mechanism  of  the  propulsive  movements  of  the  intestine  may  be  studied 
in  living  animals  after  opening  the  abdomen,  or,  better  still,  in  animals  just  killed,  the 
movetaients  thus  observed  do  not  entirely  correspond  with  those  which  take  place  under 
Batural  conditions.  In  vivisections,  no  movements  are  observed  at  first;  but,  soon  after 
exposure  of  the  parts,  nearly  the  whole  intestine  moves  like  a  mass  of  worms.  In  the 
normal  process  of  digestion,  the  movements  are  never  so  general  or  so  active ;  they  take 
place  more  regularly  and  consecutively  in  those  portions  in  which  the  contents  are  most 
abundant,  and  the  movements  are  generally  intermittent,  being  interrupted  by  long  inter- 
vals of  repose.  In  Prof.  Bnsch's  case  of  intestinal  fistula,  there  existed  a  large  ventral 
hernia,  the  coverings  of  which  were  so  thin  that  the  peristaltic  movements  could  be  readily 
ohserved.  In  this  case,  the  general  character  of  the  movements  corresponded  with  what 
has  been  observed  in  the  inferior  animals.  It  was  noted  that  the  movements  were  not 
continuons,  and  that  there  were  often  intervals  of  rest  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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tine,  are  due  to  defective  digestion  and  aasimilation.  In  spite  of  the  great  quantities  of  food 
taken  by  these  animals,  the  phenomena  which  precede  the  fatal  result  are  simply  those 
of  starvation.  It  may  be  that  the  biliary  salts  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  are  neces- 
sary to  proper  assimilation ;  bnt  there  is  no  experimental  basis  for  this  supposition,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  these  salts  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  system  by  the  ordinary 
tests.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  biliary  salts  influence  in  some  way  the  digestive  pro- 
cess and  are  modified  and  absorbed  with  the  food. 

The  observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  show  conclusively  that  the  characteristic 
constituents  of  the  bile  are  absorbed  in  their  passage  down  the  alimentary  canal.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  a  pretty  close  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  bile  daily  produced  in  dogs,  they 
collected  and  analyzed  all  the  faBcal  matter  passed  by  a  dog  in  five  days.  Of  the  dry 
residue  of  the  feaces,  the  proportion  which  could  by  any  possibility  represent  the  biliary 
matters  did  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  dry  residue  of  the  bile  which  must  have  been 
secreted  during  that  time.  They  also  estimated  the  total  quantity  of  sulphur  contained 
in  the  fsoces  and  foand  that  the  entire  quantity  was  hardly  one-eighth  of  that  which 
was  discharged  into  the  intestine  in  the  bile ;  aud,  inasmuch  as  nearly  one-half  of  that 
found  in  the  f»ces  came  from  hairs  which  had  been  swallowed  by  the  animal,  the  exi>eri- 
ment  showed  that  nearly  all  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  non-crystallizable  element  of 
the  bile  (the  taurocholate  of  soda)  had  been  taken  up  again  by  the  blood.  These  obser- 
vations show  conclusively  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bile,  with  the  biliary  salts,  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Prof.  Dalton  has  attempted  to  follow  these 
principles  into  the  blood  of  the  portal  system,  but  has  never  been  able  to  detect  the  bili- 
ary salts,  by  the  most  careful  analysis.  Like  the  peculiar  principles  of  other  secretions 
which  are  reabsorbed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  these  substances  become  changed  and  are 
not  to  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  tests,  after  they  are  taken  into  the  blood. 

Although  it  is  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  fatty  substances  which  seem  to  be 
most  seriously  interfered  with  in  cases  of  biliary  fistula  in  the  inferior  anunals,  the  rapid 
loss  of  weight  and  strength  indicates  great  disturbance  in  the  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion of  other  articles  of  food.  A  fact  which  indicates  a  connection  between  the  bile  and 
the  process  of  digestion  is  that  the  flow  of  this  secretion,  although  constant,  is  greatly 
increased  when  food  passes  into  the  intestinal  canal.  This  has  been  noted  by  all  who 
have  experimented  on  the  subject.  The  following  observations  on  the  dog,  showing  the 
variations  in  the  flow  of  bile  from  the  fistula,  were  made  twelve  days  after  the  fistula  had 
been  established,  when  the  weight  of  the  animal  had  been  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten 
pounds. 


Table  of  Variations  in  the  Flow  of  Bile  with  Digestion. 

(At  each  obeeiratioii,  the  bOe  was  drawn  for  predaely  thirty  minates.) 


Time  after  Feeding. 

Freah  Blie. 

Dried  Bile. 

DryRealdQe. 

Immediately 

Gnlns. 

8108 

20-627 

85-760 

88-939 

22-209 

86-577 

24-447 

5-710 

6-000 

8-643 

9-970 

4-769 

7-678 

Gmtas. 
0-870 
0-686 
1080 
1-404 
0987 
1-827 
0-888 
0-247 
0170 
0-809 
0-277 
0-170 
0-298 

4-666 
2-864 
8-028 
8605 
4-460 
8-628 
8-407 
4-826 
8*400 
8-676 
2-778 
8-665 
8-866 

One  hour 

Two  hours 

Four  hours 

Six  hours 

Eight  hours 

Ten  hours 

Twelve  hours 

Fourteen  hours 

Sixteen  hours 

Eighteen  hours 

Twentv  hours 

Twentv-two  hours 
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Disregarding  slight  Tariations  in  this  tahle,  which  might  he  accidental,  it  may  be 
stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  bile  commences  to  increase  in  quantity  immediately 
after  eating ;  that  its  flow  is  at  its  maximum  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  hour,  during 
which  time  the  quantity  does  not  vary  to  any  great  extent ;  after  the  eighth  hour  it 
begins  to  diminish,  and,  from  the  twelfth  hour  to  the  time  of  feeding,  it  is  at  is  minimum. 

Although  it  has  been  pretty  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  presence  of  the  bile 
in  the  small  intestine  is  necessary  to  proper  digestion  and  even  essential  to  life,  and 
although  the  variations  in  the  flow  of  bile  with  digestion  are  now  well  established,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we  have  scarcely  any  definite  information  concerning  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  bile  in  intestinal  digestion  and  absorption.  Nearly  all  that  we  can  say  on 
this  point  is  that  its  action  seems  to  be  auxiliary  to  that  of  the  other  digestive  fluids. 

Movements  of  the  SmaM  Intestine, 

By  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  small  intestine,  the  alimentary  mass 
is  made  to  pass  along  the  canal,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another ; 
the  general  tendency,  however,  being  toward  the  cssoum.  The  partially-digested  matters 
which  pass  out  at  the  pylorus  are  prevented  from  returning  to  the  stomach  by  the  pecul- 
iar arrangement  of  the  fibres  which  constitute  the  pyloric  muscle.  The  passage  from 
the  stomach  to  the  intestine,  as  we  have  seen,  becomes  constricted  gradually,  so  that 
food  of  the  proper  consistence  finds  its  way  easily  into  the  duodenum ;  but,  viewed 
from  the  duodenal  side,  the  constriction  is  abrupt,  so  that  regurgitation  is  generally 
diflScult. 

Once  in  the  intestine,  the  food  is  propelled  along  the  canal  by  peculiar  move- 
ments, which  have  been  called  peristaltic,  when  its  direction  is  toward  the  large 
intestine,  and  antiperistaltic,  when  the  direction  is  reversed.  These  movements  are 
of  the  character  peculiar  to  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres;  vi2.,  slow,  gradual,  the 
contraction  enduring  for  a  certain  time  and  being  followed  by  a  correspondingly  slow 
and  gradual  relaxation.  Both  the  circular  and  the  longitudinal  muscular  layers  par- 
ticipate in  these  movements.  If  we  carefully  watch  this  action  in  the  intestines  of 
an  animal  after  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  we  can  sometimes  see  a  gradual  constric- 
tion produced  by  the  action  of  the  circular  fibres  at  a  certain  point,  which  is  slowly 
propagated  along  the  tube,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  alteiniate- 
ly  contracted  and  relaxed  in  the  same  gradual  manner,  shortening  and  elongating  the 
tabe  and  facilitating  the  onward  passage  of  its  contents.  It  can  readily  be  appreciated 
how  movements  of  this  kind  are  capable  of  propelling  the  alimentary  mass  slowly  but 
certainly  along  the  intestinal  tract,  even  when  the  direction  is  in  opposition  to  the  force 
of  gravity ;  and  we  can  see  how  admirably  those  movements  are  calculated  to  thorough- 
ly incorporate  the  food  with  the  digestive  fluids  and  to  expose  those  parts  which  have 
been  completely  liquefied  to  the  absorbent  action  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Although  the  mechanism  of  the  propulsive  movements  of  the  intestine  may  be  studied 
in  living  animals  after  opening  the  abdomen,  or,  better  still,  in  animals  just  killed,  the 
movements  thus  observed  do  not  entirely  correspond  with  those  which  take  place  under 
natural  conditions.  In  vivisections,  no  movements  are  observed  at  first;  but,  soon  after 
exposure  of  the  parts,  nearly  the  whole  intestine  moves  like  a  mass  of  worms.  In  the 
normal  process  of  digestion,  the  movements  are  never  so  general  or  so  active ;  they  take 
place  more  regularly  and  consecutively  in  those  portions  in  which  the  contents  are  most 
abundant,  and  the  movements  are  generally  intermittent,  being  interrupted  by  long  inter- 
vals of  repose.  In  Prof.  Bnsch^s  case  of  intestinal  fistula,  there  existed  a  large  ventral 
hernia,  the  coverings  of  which  were  so  thin  that  the  peristaltic  movements  could  be  readily 
observed.  In  this  case,  the  general  character  of  the  movements  corresponded  with  what 
has  been  observed  in  the  inferior  animals.  It  was  noted  that  the  movements  were  not 
continuous,  and  that  there  were  often  intervals  of  rest  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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It  was  also  observed  that  the  movements,  as  indicated  by  flow  of  chymous  matter  from 
the  npper  end  of  the  intestine,  were  intermitted  with  considerable  regularity  during  part 
of  the  night.  Antiperistaltic  movements,  producing  discharge  of  matters  which  bad  been 
introduced  into  the  lower  end  of  the  intestine,  were  frequently  observed. 

As  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  observations  upon  the  human  subject  and  warm- 
blooded animals,  the  regular  intestinal  movements  are  excited  by  the  passage  of  alimen> 
tary  matter  from  the  stomach  through  the  tube  during  the  natural  process  of  digestion. 
By  a  very  slow  and  gradual  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine,  its  contents  are 
passed  along,  occasionally  the  action  being  reversed  for  a  time,  until  the  indigestible 
residue,  mixed  with  a  certaui  quantity  of  intestinal  secretion,  more  or  less  modified,  is 
discharged  gradually  into  the  caput  coll.  These  movements  are  apparently  not  continu- 
ous, and  they  depend  somewhat  upon  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  different  parts  of 
the  intestinal  tract.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  movements  in  the  inferior  animals  after 
the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  the  intestines  are  constantly  changing  their  position,  prin- 
cipally by  the  action  of  their  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  so  that  the  force  of  gravity  does 
not  oppose  the  onward  passage  of  their  contents  as  much  as  if  the  relative  position  of  the 
'parts  were  constant.  There  are  no  definite  observations  concerning  the  relative  activity 
of  the  peristaltic  movements  in  different  portions  of  the  intestine ;  but,  from  the  fact  that 
the  jejunum  is  constantly  found  empty,  while  the  ileum  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pultaceous  matter,  it  would  seem  that  the  movements  must  be  more  vigorous  and 
efficient  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  canal. 

The  gases  which  are  constantly  found  in  the  intestine  have  an  important  mechanical 
function.  They  are  useful,  in  the  first  place,  in  keeping  the  canal  constantly  distended 
to  the  proper  extent,  thus  avoiding  the  liability  to  disturbances  in  the  circulation  and 
facilitating  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  mass  in  obedience  to  the  peristaltic  contrac- 
tions. They  also  support  the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  protect  these  parts  agdnst  con- 
cussions in  walking,  leaping,  etc.  The  gases  are  useful,  likewise,  in  offering  an  elastic 
but  resisting  mass  upon  which  the  compressing  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be 
exerted  in  the  acts  of  straining  and  expiration.  If  we  could  suppose  the  intestinal  tube 
to  be  entirely  free  from  gaseous  contents,  it  is  evident  that  the  functions  above  mentioned 
would  be  performed  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty. 

There  can  be  hardly  any  question  that  the  normal  movements  of  the  intestine  are 
due  principally  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  mucous  membrane  by  the  alimentary 
matters,  to  which  is  added,  perhaps,  the  stimulating  action  of  the  bile.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  with  accuracy  what  part  the  bile  plays  in  the  production  of  these  movements, 
from  the  fact  that  the  normal  action  of  the  intestine  is  not  easily  observed.  In  the  case 
of  intestinal  fistula  so  often  referred  to,  when  food  was  introduced  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  canal,  there  was  at  first  an  abundant  evacuation  every  twenty-four  hours ;  but  sub- 
sequently it  became  necessary  to  use  enemeta.  As  there  was  no  communication  between 
the  lower  and  the  upper  end  of  the  intestine,  this  fact  is  an  evidence  that  the  peristaltic 
movements  can  take  place  without  the  action  of  the  bile.  Experiments  upon  the  inferior 
animals  concerning  the  infiuence  of  the  bile  upon  the  peristaltic  movements  are  somewhat 
contradictory.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened  during  life,  vigorous  movements  may  some- 
times be  excited  by  pressing  bile  into  the  intestine  from  the  gall-bladder ;  and  the  same 
result  is  occasionally  observed  when  the  bile  is  applied  to  the  peritoneal  surface  in  an 
animal  recently  killed.  But  the  various  experiments  in  which  the  bile  has  been  diverted 
from  the  intestine  and  discharged  by  a  fistula,  taking  the  frequency  of  the  alvine  dejec- 
tions as  a  test,  show  that  regular  peristaltic  movements  may  take  place  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  bile. 

The  vigorous  peristaltic  movements  which  occur  soon  after  death  have  been  explained 
in  varions  ways.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  movements  are  not  due  to  a  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  or  to  exposure  of  the  intestines  to  the  air.  The  latter  fact 
may  be  easily  verified  by  killing  a  rabbit,  when  vigorous  movements  may  be  seen  through 
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the  thin  abdominal  walls,  even  while  the  cavit/  is  unopened.  According  to  Schiff,  the 
only  cause  of  these  exaggerated  movements  is  diminution  or  arrest  of  the  circulation. 
This  physiologist,  by  compressing  the  abdominal  aorta  in  a  living  animal,  was  able  to  ex- 
cite peristaltic  movements  in  the  intestine  as  vigorous  as  those  which  take  place  after 
death ;  and,  on  ceasing  the  compression,  the  movements  were  arrested. 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  small  intestine  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic,  and 
from  branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  which  latter  come  from  the  nerve  of  the  right  side 
and  are  distributed  to  the  whole  of  the  tract,  from  the  pylorus  to  the  ileo-cffical  valve. 
The  intestine  receives  no  filaments  from  the  left  pneumogastric.  The  experiments  of 
Brachet,  by  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  movements  of  the  intestines  were 
under  the  control  of  the  pneumogastric  and  nerves  emanating  from  the  spinal  cord,  have 
not  been  verified  by  other  observers.  Recent  experiments  render  it  probable  that  an 
influence,  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  is  essential  to  the  functions  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglia,  which  may  account  for  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Brachet 
after  dividing  the  spinal  cord.  The  experiments  of  Mtlller,  however,  render  it  certain 
that  the  peristaltic  movements  are  to  some  extent  under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  In  these  experiments,  movements  of  the  intestine  were  produced  by  galvaniza- 
tion of  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  distributed  to  its  muscular  coat,  after  the  ordinary 
post-mortem  movements  had  ceased.  The  same  results  followed  the  application  of  caustic 
potash  to  the  semilunar  ganglia,  the  movements  reappearing  when  the  potash  was  applied, 
''  with  extraordinary  vivacity  "  in  the  rabbit,  after  the  abdomen  had  been  opened  and  the 
movements  had  entirely  ceased.  These  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  Longet, 
who  found,  however,  that  the  movements  did  not  take  place  unless  alimentary  matters 
were  contained  in  the  intestine. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  very  little  is  known  concerning  the  reflex  actions  which 
take  place  through  the  sympathetic  system ;  but  there  is  certainly  good  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  certain  reflex  functions  are  performed  by  this  system  of  nerves,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  production  of  peristaltic  movements  in  obedience  to  the 
impression  made  by  alimentary  substances  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  This  impression 
is  probably  conveyed  to  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  reflected  back  through  the  motor  nerves 
to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Large  Intestine. 

The  large  intestine,  so  called  because  its  diameter  is  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  intestinal  tract,  receives  for  the  most  part  only  the  indigestible  residue  of  the  food, 
mingled  with  certain  of  the  secretions  which  are  discharged  into  the  small  intestine.  In 
the  human  subject,  the  processes  of  digestion  which  take  place  in  this  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  are  unimportant ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  under  physiological  conditions, 
hardly  any  thing  but  water  is  absorbed  by  its  lining  membrane.  Matters  are,  however, 
stored  up  in  the  large  intestine  for  a  number  of  hours,  and  a  certain  amount  of  secretion 
takes  place  from  its  follicular  glands. 

The  entire  length  of  the  large  intestine  is  from  four  to  six  feet.  Its  diameter  is  great- 
est at  its  commencement,  where  it  measures,  when  moderately  distended,  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  and  a  half  inches.  According  to  the  observations  of  Brinton,  the  average 
diameter  of  the  tube  beyond  the  csecum  is  from  one  and  two-thirds  to  two  and  two- 
thirds  inches.  Passing  from  the  csBCum,  the  canal  diminishes  in  caliber,  gradually  and 
very  slightly,  to  where  the  sigmoid  flexure  opens  into  the  rectum.  This  is  the  narrowest 
portion  of  the  canal.  Beyond  this,  the  rectum  gradually  increases  in  diameter,  forming 
a  kind  of  pouch,  which  abruptly  diminishes  in  size  near  the  external  opening,  to  form  the 
anus. 

The  general  direction  of  the  large  intestine  is  from  the  cffioum  in  the  right  iliac  fossa 
to  the  left  iliac  fossa,  thus  encircling  the  convoluted  mass  formed  by  the  small  in- 


testine,  in  the  form  of  a  borsesbm.  From  th6  ctecum  to  tbe  rectum,  tbe  caaal  u 
known  ss  the  oolon.  Ilie  first  division  of  tbe  colon,  called  tbe  asoendiog  colon, 
passes  almost  direcUj  npward 
to  tbe  nuder  surface  of  tbe  liver ; 
tbe  canal  here  turns  at  near]; 
a  rigbt  angle,  passes  across  tbe 
upper  part  of  die  abdomeD,  and 
ia  called  tbe  tranaverse  colon; 
it  then  passes  downward  at 
Dearly  a  right  angle,  forming 
tbe  descending  colon.  Tbe 
last  diviuon  of  tbe  oolon,  called 
tbe  sigmoid  flexnre,  is  dtuated 
in  tbe  left  iliac  fossa  and  ia  in 
the  form  of  the  italic  letter  S. 
This  tennmates  in  the  rectom, 
whiob  is  not  straight,  as  its 
name  would  implj,  but  presents 
at  least  tliree  distinct  curva- 
tures, aa  follows :  it  passes  first 
ia  an  obliqne  direction  from  tbe 
left  aacro-iliac  symphysis  to  tbe 
median  line  oppomta  the  third 
piece  of  tbe  sacrum;  it  tbeo 
passes  downward,  in  the  me- 
dian line,  following  the  cod- 
cavit;  of  tbe  saomm  and  coc- 
cyx; aqd  tbe  loner  portion, 
which  is  ahont  an  inch  inlengtli, 
turns  backward  to  terminate  in 
the  anus. 

The  form  of  the  large  iutes- 
tine  IB  peculiar.     Tbe  ocecnm, 
Pw.  tt.—Stamaeh.piKKrtat.larstttituHni.tic.    (8»pp«T )  or  caput  coli,  presents  a  round- 

1,  tEtoitof  wAMrfthe  Iim;^pill-hl.dd«:a8  w«tanMOie^^       ej     ^ated   Cavity,    continuous 
Hncj  B,  coAm  rnnSt;  T.  amnary  irtciT  ortha  ttomuh;  »,  splenla    with  the  colon  above  and  cora- 
diiod^imi;lS,app«^iii«mltTaflfa«unilllnlailUM;  14,lower«iid    municatmg  by  a  transverse  slit 
ofUi*  irBBin;  16.  l&niMeiilerji  Hcmnm;  IT.OWMwM"  w™!'-    with  the  ilrnm       At  itn  Tiiwar 
ftrmi.;  18,  aiemdina  «X«.'  ».  IB.  (rmi™™  «*«;  M,  di-    ^'^  ^'^^  "«o™-      ^t  Its  lower 
KtiidbtgaJoK;  iuitgmaidjltaiani^  litcoloti;  ls,rtetiHn;  W.    portion,  is  a  smalt,  cvlindrical 
tube,  from  one  to  five  inches  in 
length,  opening  below  and  a  little  posterior  to  the  opening  of  tbe  ilenm,  called  the  ver- 
miform appendix.    This  is  covered  with  peritoneum  and  is  possessed  of  a  muBcolar  and 
a  mucous  coat.    Tt  is  sometimes  entirely  free  and  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  ebort 
fold  of  meaenterj  for  a  part  of  its  length.    The  coats  of  the  appendix  are  very  thick. 
The  mnscnlar  coat  oonsiBta  of  lon^tndinal  fibres  only.     The  mucous  membrane  is  pro- 
vided with  tubules  and  closed  follicles,  the  latter  frequently  being  very  numeroDB.    Thia 
little  tube,  which  is  onl;  abont  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  generally  containa  a 
quantity  of  clear,  viscid  mucus.    The  uses  of  tbe  vermiform  appendix  are  unknown. 

HeO'emcal  FafM. — Tbe  most  interesting  anatomical  peculiarity  of  tbe  CKCum  is  the 
opening  by  whiob  it  receives  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine.  This  opening  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  valve,  known  as  the  ileo-cKcal  valve,  situated  at  the  inner  and 
posterior  portion  of  tbe  cncnm.      The  small  intestine,  at  its  termination,  presents  a 
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ehollov  concavity,  which  is  provided  with  &  horizontal,  hntton-hole  slit  opening  into 
the  ocecnin.  The  anrface  of  the  valve  which  looks  toward  the  small  intestine  is  cov- 
ered with  a  macoDs  membrane  provided  with  villi  and  in  all  respects  resembling  the 
general  mnoouB  lining  of  tbe  small  intestine.  Viewed 
from  the  oacnin,  a  convesity  is  observed  corresponding 
to  the  concarit;  upon  the  other  side.  The  ctecal  surface 
of  the  valve  is  covered  with  a  mncons  membrane  identi- 
cal with  the  general  macoos  lining  of  the  large  intestine. 
It  ia  evident,  from  an  eiamination  of  these  parts,  that 
preseore  from  the  ilenm  wonld  op«n  the  slit  and  allow 
the  easy  passage  of  the  semiflnid  contents  of  the  intes- 
tine; hut  pressnre  from' the  ccecal  side  approximates 
the  lips  of  the  valve,  and  the  greater  the  pressare  tlie 
more  firmly  is  the  opening  closed.  The  valve  itself  ia 
composed  of  folds  formed  of  the  white  fibrons  tissue  of 
the  intestine  (tbe  cellolar  tonic  of  some  anatombte),  and 
circular  mnscnlar  fibres  from  both  the  small  and  the 
large  intestine,  the  whole  being  covered  with  mucoiis 
membrane.  Tlie  lips  of  the  valve  nnite  at  either  extrem- 
ity of  the  slit  and  are  prolonged  on  tbe  inner  sarface  of 
the  csecom,  forming  two  raised  bands  or  bridles;  and 

these  become  grada ally  effaced  and  are  thus  continuous  fio.  m.-^Opminff  i>f  at  umainnin- 
with  the  general  lining  of  the  canal.  The  posterior  bridle  j  ^'a''^„^nt'^T«»*,^idT»i™- 
is  a  little  longer  and  more  prominent  than  the  anterior.  '  s,  oKum;  4.  opeaiDir  or  ibe  ■ppon- 
Tfaeae  asmst  somewhat  in  enabling  the  valve  to  resist  ih'D^'[?iiei>?ihDu'pp«"dhi;  iLiaiKs 
pressnre  from  the  MBcal  side.  The  longitudinal  layer  of  iS™bl?L'o  '' '"''''  "'  ""*  ""^^ 
mascular  fibres  and  tbe  peritoneom  pass  directly  over  the 

attached  edge  of  the  valve  and  are  not  involved  in  its  folds.  These  give  strength  to  the 
part,  and,  if  thej  be  divided  over  the  valve,  gentle  traction  will  suffice  to  draw  out  and 
obliterate  the  folds,  leaving  a  simple  and  unprotected  commnnication  between  the  large 
and  the  small  intestine. 

Peritoneal  Coat. — Like  most  of  tbe  other  abdominal  viscera,  the  large  intestine  is 
covered  by  peritonenm.  The  crecum  is  covered  by  this  membrane  only  anteriorly  and 
laterally.  It  is  usually  bound  down  closely  to  the  sabjacent  parts,  and  its  posterior  sur- 
face b  without  a  serous  investment;  although  sometimes  it  is  completely  covered,  and 
there  may  be  even  a  short  mesoccacum.  The  ascending  colon  is  likewise  covered  with 
peritoneum  only  in  front  and  is  closely  attached  to  the  anhjaceut  parts.  The  same  ar- 
rangement is  found  in  the  descending  colon.  The  transverse  colon  ia  almost  completely 
invested  with  peritonenm ;  and  the  two  folds  forming  the  transverse  rnesocolon  separate 
to  passover  the  tube  above  and  below,  uniting  again  in  front  to  form  the  great  omentum. 
The  transverse  colon  is  consequently  qnite  movable.  In  the  course  of  the  colon  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  rectnra,  particularly  on  the  transverse  colon,  are  found  a  number  of 
little  sacculated  pouches  filled  with  fat,  called  the  appendices  epiploic^.  The  sigmoid 
Heiure  of  the  colon  is  invested  with  peritoneum,  except  at  the  attachment  of  the  iliac 
mesocolon.  This  division  of  the  intestine  is  capable  of  considerable  motion.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  rectnm  is  almost  completely  covered  by  peritoneum  and  is  but  loosely  held 
in  place.  The  middle  portion  is  closely  bound  down,  and  is  covered  with  peritoneum  only 
Ulteriorly  and  laterally.    The  lowest  portion  of  the  rectum  has  no  peritoneal  ci 


Mtueular  Coat. — The  mnscnlar  fibres  of  the  large  intestine  have  an  arrangement  qnite 
different  from  that  which  exists  in  the  small  intestine.  The  external,  longitudinal  layer, 
instead  of  extending  over  the  whole  tube,  is  arranged  in  three  distinct  bands,  which  com- 
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mence  in  the  caacmn  at  the  vermiform  appendix.  Passing  along  the  ascending  colon, 
one  of  the  bands  is  sitaated  anteriorly,  and  the  others,  latero-posteriorly.  In  the  trans- 
verse colon,  the  anterior  band  becomes  inferior  and  the  two  latero-posterior  bands  be- 
come respectively  postero-snperior  and  postero-inferior.  In  the  descending  colon  and 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  muscular  bands  resume  the  relative  position  which  they  had  in 
the  ascending  colon.  As  these  longitudinal  fibres  pass  to  the  rectum,  the  anterior  and 
the  external  bands  unite  to  pass  down  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  canal,  while  the 
posterior  band  passes  down  on  its  posterior  surface.  Thus  the  three  bands  are  here 
formed  into  two.  These  two  bands  as  they  pass  downward,  though  remaining  distinct, 
become  much  wider ;  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  commencing  at  the  rectum  are 
situated  between  them,  so  that  this  part  of  the  canal,  especially  in  its  lower  portion,  is 
covered  with  longitudinal  fibres  in  a  pretty  uniform  layer. 

The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum  has  been  closely  studied  by  Sap- 
pey.  He  has  found  that,  as  far  as  their  terminations  are  concerned,  the  fibres  may  be 
divided  into  an  external,  a  middle,  and  an  internal  layer.  The  posterior  fibres  of  the  ex- 
ternal layer  pass  away  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  are  reflected  backward 
along  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  are  attached  to  the  promontory.  These  fibres, 
which  are  generally  pale,  Sappey  proposes  to  designate  as  retractors  of  the  anus.  A  few 
of  the  posterior  fibres  are  attached  to  the  aponeurosis  and  the  parts  between  the  coccyx 
and  the  promontory.  In  front,  the  external  fibres  are  attached  to  the  aponeurosis  which 
covers  the  vesiculcD  seminales,  and  laterally  they  are  inserted  into  the  deep  pelvic  fascia. 
The  termination  of  the  middle  layer  of  the  fibres  is  less  clearly  made  out.  Those  sitaated  at 
the  sides  of  the  rectum  are  inserted  into  ^^  a  very  dense  cellulo-fibrous  band,  which,  by  its 
opposite  surface,  givea  insertion  to  a  great  number  of  fibres  of  the  levator  ani.^'  The 
others  are  many  of  them  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  as  they  pass  along 
the  fioor  of  the  pelvis.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  deep  layer  are  attached  by  little  tendons, 
which  pass  between  the  external  and  the  internal  sphincter,  to  the  deep  portions  of  the 
skin  encircling  the  anus.  The  importance  of  closely  studying  the  attachments  of  these 
fibres  will  be  appreciated  when  we  come  to  treat  of  defsecation. 

Over  the  caecum  and  the  colon,  the  anterior  band  of  muscular  fibres  is  from  one-third 
to  one-half  an  inch  in  width.  The  postero-extemal  band  is  not  more  than  half  so  wide, 
and  the  postero-internal  band  is  even  narrower.  The  muscular  bands  are  much  shorter 
than  the  canal  itself,  and  their  attachment  to  the  walls  gives  the  intestine  a  peculiar  sac- 
culated appearance.  That  this  is  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
may  be  demonstrated  by  dividing  them  in  various  places  or  by  removing  them  entirely, 
when  the  canal  may  be  extended  to  double  its  original  length.  Between  the  bands  there 
are  no  longitudinal  muscular  fibres;  but  circular  or  transverse  mnscular  fibres  exist 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  large  intestine.  In  the  caecum  and  the  colon,  the  cir> 
cular  fibres  are  so  pale  and  the  layers  are  so  thin  that  their  presence  is  demonstrated  with 
great  difficulty.  In  the  rectum  they  are  somewhat  more  numerous.  About  an  inch 
above  the  anus,  the  circular  fibres  are  collected  into  a  pretty  well-marked  muscular  ring, 
which  has  been  called  the  internal  sphincter. 

Mucous  Coat. — The  mucous  lining  of  the  large  intestine  presents  several  important 
points  of  difference  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  small  intestine.  It  is  paler,  somewhat 
thicker  and  firmer,  and  is  more  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  parts.  In  no  part  of  this 
membrane  are  there  any  folds,  like  those  which  form  the  valvulae  conniventes  of  the  small 
intestine ;  and  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  viUosities. 

Throughout  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  from  the  ileo-csecal  valve  to  the  anus,  are 
innumerable  orifices  which  lead  to  simple  follicular  glands.  These  structures  resemble  in 
all  respects  the  follicles  of  the  small  intestine,  except  that  they  are  a  little  longer,  owing 
to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  membrane,  are  wider,  and  are  rather  more  numeroua. 
Among  these  small  follicular  openings  are  found,  scattered  irregularly  throughout  the 
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membrane,  larger  openings  whicL  lead  to  utricular  glands,  resembling  the  closed  follicles, 
In  general  strnctare,  except  that  they  have  an  orifice  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
testine, which  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  number  of 
these  glands  is  very  variable,  and  they  are  irregularly  disseminated  throughout  the  intes- 
tine, in  company  with  the  closed  follicles,  except  in  the  rectum,  where  they  are  absent. 
In  the  csDcum  and  colon,  numerous  isolated,  closed  follicles  are  generally  found,  whicli 
are  identical  in  structure  with  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine.  These  are  ex- 
ceedingly variable,  both  in  number  and  size. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  does 
cot  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  colon.  In  the  lower  fourth,  the  fibrous  tissue  by 
which  the  lining  membrane  is  united  to  the  subjacent  muscular  coat  is  loose,  and  the 
membrane,  when  the  canal  is  empty,  is  thrown  into  a  great  number  of  irregular  folds. 
At  the  site  of  the  internal  sphincter,  ^ve  or  six  little  semilunar  valves  have  been  observed, 
with  their  concavities  directed  toward  the  colon.  These  form  an  irregular,  festooned 
line,  which  surrounds  the  canal ;  their  folds,  however,  are  small  and  have  no  tendency 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  fsecal  matters.  The  simple  follicles  are  particularly  abundant 
in  the  rectum,  and  the  membrane  is  constantly  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  mucus. 
Another  peculiarity  to  be  noted  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rectum,  is  its  great  vascularity,  the  veins,  especially,  being  very  numerous. 

Finally,  the  rectum  terminates  in  the  anus,  a  button-hole  orifice,  situated  a  little  in 
front  of  the  coccyx,  which  is  kept  closed  and  somewhat  retracted,  except  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  fssces,  by  the  powerful  external  sphincter.  This  muscle  is  composed  entirely 
of  red,  or  striated  fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  its  long  diameter 
being  antero-posterior. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  digestion  of  all  classes  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances is  completed  either  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  small  intestine,  and  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestine  does  not  secrete  a  fluid  endowed  with  any  well-marked 
digestive  properties.  The  simple  follicles,  the  closed  follicles,  and  the  utricular  glands, 
produce  a  glairy  mucus,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  serves  merely  to  lubricate  the  canal. 
This  has  never  been  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  any  accurate  investigation 
into  its  properties. 

In  studying  the  changes  which  the  alimentary  mass  undergoes  in  its  passage  through 
the  small  intestine,  we  have  seen  that,  in  this  portion  of  the  canal,  the  greatest  part  of  all 
the  nutritive  material  is  not  only  liquefied  but  is  absorbed.  Sometimes  fragments  of  mus- 
cular fibre,  oil-globules,  and  other  matters  in  a  state  of  partial  disintegration,  are  to  be 
detected  in  the  fasces  by  the  microscope ;  but  generally  this  is  either  the  result  of  taking 
an  excessive  quantity  of  these  substances  or  it  depends  upon  some  derangement  of  the 
digestive  apparatus.  When  intestinal  digestion  takes  place  with  regularity,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  alimentary  mass  into  faecal  matter  is  slow  and  gradual.  As  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  passed  little  by  little  into  the  duodenum,  the  chymous  mass  be- 
comes of  a  bright-yellow  color,  and  its  fiuidity  is  increased,  from  the  admixture  of  bile 
and  pancreatic  fluid.  In  passing  along  the  canal,  the  consistence  of  the  mass  gradually 
diminishes,  from  the  absorption  of  its  liquid  portions,  and  the  color  becomes  darker; 
and,  by  the  time  that  the  contents  of  the  ileum  are  ready  to  pass  into  the  caecum,  the 
greatest  part  of  those  substances  which  we  have  recognized  as  alimentary  principles 
have  become  changed  and  absorbed.  Tlie  various  forms  of  starchy  and  saccharine  prin- 
ciples, unless  they  have  been  taken  in  excessive  quantity,  soon  disappear  from  the  in- 
testine ;  and  the  glucose,  which  is  the  result  of  their  digestion,  may  be  recognized  in  the 
blood  of  the  portal  system.  As  a  rule,  fatty  matters  are  not  found  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum,  having  passed  into  the  lacteals  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  Neither  fibrin, 
albumen,  nor  caseine,  can  be  detected  in  the  ileum ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  muscular 
substance,  as  recognized  by  its  microscopical  characters,  becomes  gradually  disintegrated 
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and  is  lost — except  a  few  isolated  fragments  deeply  colored  with  bile — some  time  before 
the  indigestible  residue  passes  into  the  large  intestine. 

In  the  human  subject,  those  portions  of  the  food  which  resist  the  successive  and  com- 
bined action  of  the  d liferent  digestive  secretions  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Hard,  vegetable  seeds,  the  cortex  of  the  cereals,  spiral  vessels,  and,  in  fine, 
all  parts  which  are  composed  largely  of  cellulose,  pass  through  the  intestinal  canal  with- 
out much  change.  These  substances  form,,  in  the  fsQces,  the  greatest  part  of  what  can  be 
recognized  as  the  residue  of  matters  taken  as  food.  It  is  well  known  that  an  exclusively 
animal  diet,  particularly  if  the  nutritious  principles  be  taken  in  a  concentrated  and  read- 
ily-assimilable form,  leaves  very  little  undigested  matter  to  pass  into  the  large  intestine^ 
and  gives  to  the  feces  a  character  quite  different  from  that  which  is  observed  in  herbiv- 
orous animals  or  in  man  when  subjected  to  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  residue  of  the  digestion  of  albuminoid  substances  are  not  very  distinct.  As  a 
rule,  none  of  the  albuminoids  are  to  be  recognized  in  the  healthy  feec^s  by  the  ordinary 
tests. 

Many  insoluble  inorganic  substances  are  taken  with  the  food  and  appear  unchanged 
in  the  fesces.  The  feces  of  dogs  fed  exclusively  on  bones,  which  were  formerly  adminis- 
tered internally  as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  under  the  name  of  album  GrcBcumy  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  calcareous  matter.  With  regard  to  the  ordinary  inorganic  constituents 
of  the  faeces,  however,  it  is  diflScult  to  say  how  much  is  derived  from  the  ingesta  and 
how  much  from  the  different  intestinal  secretions. 

Contents  of  the  Large  Intestine. 

"When  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  have  passed  the  ileo-ctecal  valve,  they  be- 
come changed  in  their  general  character,  partly  from  admixture  with  the  secretions  of 
this  portion  of  the  canal,  and  are  then  known  as  the  fceces.  The  most  palpable  of  these 
changes  relate  to  consistence,  color,  and  odor. 

Fncal  matter  has  a  much  firmer  consistence  than  the  contents  of  the  ileum,  which  is 
due  to  a  constant  absorption  of  the  liquid  portions.  As  a  rule,  the  consistence  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  faeces  remain  in  the  large  intestine ;  and  this  is 
variable  in  different  persons  and  in  the  same  person,  in  health,  depending  somewhat  upon 
the  character  of  the  food.  The  color  changes  from  the  yellow,  more  or  less  bright, 
which  is  observed  in  the  ileum,  to  the  dark  yellowish-brown,  characteristic  of  the  faeces. 
Although  the  bile-pigment  cannot  usually  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  tests,  it  is  this 
which  gives  to  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  their  peculiar  color,  which  is  lost  when 
the  bile  is  not  discharged  into  the  duodenum.  In  a  specimen  of  healthy  human  fscea, 
which  had  been  dried,  extracted  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  precipitated  wi^ 
ether,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  we  failed  to  detect  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  biliary  salts  by  Pettenkofer's  test.  In  a  watery  extract  of  the  same  fsecea, 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid  also  failed  to  show  the  reaction  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
bile.    The  color  of  the  faeces,  however,  has  been  found  to  vary  considerably  with  the  diet 

The  odor  of  the  faeces,  which  is  characteristic  and  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
contents  of  the  ileum,  is  somewhat  variable  and  is  due  in  part  to  the  peculiiv*  decompo- 
sition of  the  residue  of  the  food,  in  part  to  the  decomposition  of  the  bile,  and  in  part  to 
matters  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colou  and  of  the  glands  near  the  anas. 

The  entire  quantity  of  faeces  in  the  twenty-four  hours  was  found  by  Wehsarg  to  be 
about  4*6  ounces.  This  was  the  mean  of  seventeen  observations ;  the  largest  quantity 
being  10*8  ounces,  and  the  smallest,  2*4  ounces. 

The  reaction  of  the  freces  is  undoubtedly  very  variable,  depending  chiefly  upon  the 
character  of  the  food.  Marcet  found  the  human  excrements  always  alkaline.  Wehsai^, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  the  reaction  generally  acid,  but  very  frequently,  alkaline  or 
neutral. 
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The  first  accurate  analyses  of  the  fssces  were  made  by  Berzelins ;  bnt  the  great  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in  physiological  chemistry  since  that  time  have  enabled 
later  observers  to  arrive  at  results  much  more  definite  and  satisfactory.  Maroet  has  lately 
discovered  a  crystallizable  substance  peculiar  to  the  human  froces ;  and  we  have  recently 
shown  that  probably  the  most  important  ezcrementitlous  principle  discharged  by  the 
rectum  is  derived  from  the  bile  and  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  cholesterine.  Most  of 
our  statements  concerning  the  composition  of  the  fsBces  in  health  will  be  derived  from 
the  researches  of  Wehsarg  and  of  Marcet  and  from  our  own  observations. 

The  proportions  of  water  and  solid  matter  in  the  fesces  is  variable.  Berzelius  found, 
in  the  healthy  human  fteces,  73'3  parts  of  water  and  26*7  parts  of  solid  residue.  The 
average  of  seventeen  observations  by  Wehsarg  was  precisely  the  same.  In  the  observa- 
tions of  Wehsarg,  the  mean  quantity  of  solid  matter  discharged  in  the  fsBces  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  was  468  grains,  tlie  extremes  being  882*8  grains  and  251*6  grains.  The  pro- 
portion of  undigested  matters  in  the  soli^  residue  was  very  small,  averaging  but  little 
more  than  ten  per  cent.,  the  mean  quantity  in  the  twenty-four  hours  in  ten  observations 
being  but  52*5  grains.  This  was  found,  however,  to  be  exceedingly  variable ;  the  largest 
quantity  being  126*5  grains,  and  the  smallest,  12*5  grains. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  f»ces  reveals  the  various  vegetable  and  animal  struct- 
ures which  we  have  referred  to  as  escaping  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids.  Wehsarg 
also  found  a  "  finely  divided  faecal  matter  ^'  of  indefinite  structure,  but  containing  partly 
disintegrated  intestinal  epithelium.  Crystals  of  cholesterine  were  never  observed.  When- 
ever the  matter  is  neutral  or  alkaline,  crystals  of  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  are 
found.  Mucus  is  also  found  in  variable  quantity  in  the  feaces,  with  desquamated  epithe- 
lium, and  a  few  leucocytes. 

The  quantity  of  inorganic  salts  in  the  faeces  is  not  great.  In  addition  to  the  ammonio- 
magnesian  phosphate,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
iron  have  been  found.  The  chlorides  are  either  absent  or  are  present  only  in  small 
quantity. 

Marcet  has  pretty  generally  found  in  the  human  fasces  a  substance  possessing  the 
characters  of  margaric  acid,  and  volatile  fatty  acids;  the  latter  free,  however,  from 
butyric  acid.  Cystine  is  mentioned  as  an  occasional  constituent  of  the  faeces.  He  also 
found  a  coloring  matter,  which  is  probably  a  modification  of  biliverdine. 

In  1854,  Marcet  described  a  new  substance  in  the  human  faeces,  which  he  called  excre- 
tine,  and  an  acid  called  excretoleio  acid,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  excre- 
tane.  These  substances  and  the  one  which  we  described  in  1862,  under  the  name  of  ster- 
eorine,  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  principles  that  have  been  recognized  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  normal  faeces ;  and  the  stercorine  we  have  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  important  of  the  excrementitious  principles  in  the  body.  The  relations  of 
excretine  to  the  process  of  disassimilation  of  the  tissues  have  not  been  so  clearly  indicated. 

Excretine  and  Exeretoleie  Acid, — Excretine  was  obtained  by  Marcet  from  the  healthy 
human  faeces  in  the  following  way :  The  faeces  were  first  treated  with  boiling  alcohol 
until  nothing  more  could  be  extracted.  This  alcoholic  solution  was  acid  and  deposited 
a  sediment  on  cooling.  Milk  of  lime  was  then  added  to  the  solution,  producing  a  yel- 
lowish-brown precipitate  and  leaving  the  fluid  of  a  clear  straw-color.  The  precipitate 
was  then  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  afterward  agitated  with  ether  and  filtered,  forming 
a  clear,  yellow  solution.  In  from  one  to  three  days,  beautiful,  long,  silky  crystals  of  ex- 
cretine were  formed,  generally  collected  into  tufts  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
Examined  by  the  microscope,  these  were  found  to  consist  of  acicular,  four-sided  prisms 
of  variable  size.  This  substance  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but 
is  very  soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol.  Its  alcoholic  solutions  are  faintly  though  dis- 
tinctly alkaline.  Its  fnsing-point  is  from  208**  to  205°  Fahr.  It  may  be  boiled  with 
potash  for  hours  without  undergoing  saponification.    Apparently,  the  quantity  of  exore- 
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containing  a  large  quantity  of  obolesterine,  which  disappears  from  the  evacaations  when 
the  digestive  function  becomes  established. 

Movements  of  the  Large  Intestine. 

Movements  of  the  general  character  which  we  have  noted  in  the  small  intestine  occur 
in  the  large  intestine,  although  the  peculiarities  in  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres 
and  the  more  solid  consistence  of  the  contents  render  these  movements  in  the  large  in- 
testine somewhat  distinctive.  In  all  instances  where  the  movements  have  been  observed 
in  the  human  subject  or  in  the  lower  animals,  they  have  been  found  to  be  less  vigorous  and 
rapid  than  the  contractions  of  the  small  intestine.  Indeed,  when  tihe  abdominal  organs 
are  exposed,  eitiier  in  a  living  animal  or  immediately  after  death,  movements  of  the  large 
intestine  are  generally  not  observed,  except  on  the  application  of  mechanical  or  galvanic 
irritation ;  and  they  are  then  more  circumscribed  and  are  much  less  marked  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  rabbit,  in  which  the  colon  is  very  large,  the 
few  spontaneous  movements  which  are  sometimes  seen  on  opening  the  abdomen  immedi- 
ately after  death  are  feeble  and  irregular,  particularly  in  the  caecum.  That  the  fsecea  re- 
main for  a  considerable  time  in  some  of  the  sacculated  pouches  of  the  colon,  is  evident 
from  the  appearance  which  they  sometimes  present  of  having  been  moulded  to  the  shape 
of  the  canal.  This  appearance  is  frequently  observed  in  the  dejections,  which  are  then 
said  to  be  "  figured." 

In  the  cascum,  the  pressure  of  matters  received  from  the  ileum  forces  the  mass  onward 
into  the  ascending  colon,  and  the  contractions  of  its  muscular  fibres  are  undoubtedly 
slight  and  inefficient.  Once  in  the  colon,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  contractions  of  the 
muscular  structure  (the  longitudinal  bands  shortening  the  canal,  and  the  transverse  fibres 
contracting  below  and  relaxing  above)  are  capable  of  passing  the  faacal  mass  slowly 
onward.  Although  the  transverse  fibres  are  thin  and  seemingly  of  little  power,  their  con- 
traction is  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  empty  the  sacculi,  when  assisted  by  the  movements  of 
the  longitudinal  fibres,  especially  as  the  canal  is  never  completely  filled  and  the  fieces  are 
frequently  in  the  form  of  small,  moulded  lumps.  By  these  slow  and  gradual  movements, 
the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  are  passed  toward  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
where  they  are  arrested  until  the  period  arrives  for  their  final  discharge.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  fsBces  through  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending 
colon  is  undoubtedly  variable  in  different  persons,  as  we  find  great  variations  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts  of  defoQcation.  During  their  passage  along  the  colon,  the  contents 
of  the  canal  assume  more  and  more  of  the  normal  fsdcal  consistence  and  odor  and  become 
slightly  coated  with  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  parts. 

It  has  been  pretty  conclusively  shown  that  the  accumulation  of  fsBces  generally  takes 
place  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  for,  under  normal  conditions,  the  rectum  is  found 
empty  and  contracted.  This  part  of  the  colon  is  much  more  movable  than  other  por- 
tions and  is  better  calculated  as  a  receptacle  for  faeces.  At  certain  tolerably  regular  in- 
tervals, the  faecal  matter  is  passed  into  the  rectum  and  is  then  almost  immediately  dis- 
diarged  from  the  body. 

DefoBcation. 

In  health,  expulsion  of  faecal  matters  takes  place  with  regularity  generally  once  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  This  rule,  however,  is  by  no  means  invariable,  and  dejections 
may  habitually  occur  twice  in  the  day  or  every  second  or  third  day,  within  the  limits  of 
perfect  health.  It  is  well  known  that  habit  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  regularity  of 
defaecation ;  and  sometimes,  in  cases  of  irregularity,  physicians  have  recommended  pa- 
tients to  make  an  effort  to  void  the  faeces  at  a  certain  time  every  day,  this  practice  being 
frequently  followed  by  the  best  results.  At  the  time  when  defaecation  ordinarily  takes 
place,  a  peculiar  sensation  is  experienced  calling  for  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels ;  and, 
if  this  be  disregarded,  the  desire  may  pass  away,  after  a  little  time,  the  act  becoming 
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impossible.  Under  these  oironmstanoes,  it  is  probable  that  the  fsBces  are  passed  oat  of 
the  rectum  by  antiperistaltic  action. 

The  condition  which  immediately  precedes  the  desire  for  deffecation  is  probably  the 
descent  of  the  contents  of  the  sigmoid  fleznre  of  the  colon  into  the  rectum.  It  was  for- 
merly thought  that  the  fsaces  constantly  accumulated  in  the  dilated  portion  of  the  rec- 
tum, where  they  remained  until  an  eyacuation  took  place ;  but  the  arguments  of  O'Beirne 
against  such  a  view  are  conclusive.  He  has  demonstrated,  by  numerous  explorations  in 
the  human  subject,  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  rectum  is  contracted  and  con- 
tains neither  f»ces  nor  gas.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  familiar  to  every  surgeon,  that  the  rec- 
tam  usually  contains  nothing  which  can  be  reached  by  the  finger  in  physical  examina- 
tions, and  that  paralysis  or  section  of  the  muscles  which  close  the  anus  by  no  means  in- 
volves, necessarily,  a  constant  passage  of  fsscal  matter.  O^Beirne  not  only  found  the  rectum 
empty  and  presenting  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of  injected  fluids,  but, 
an  passing  a  stomach-tnbe  into  the  bowel,  after  penetrating  from  six  to  eight  inches  it 
passed  into  a  space  in  which  its  extremity  could  be  moved  with  great  freedom,  and  there 
was  instantly  a  rush  of  flatus,  of  fluid  ffcces,  or  of  both,  through  the  tube.  In  some  in- 
stances in  which  nothing  escaped  through  the  tube,  the  instrnment  conveyed  to  the  hand 
an  impression  of  having  entered  a  solid  mass ;  and  on  being  withdrawn  it  contained  solid 
fydcea  in  its  upper  portion.  According  to  this  observer,  the  sensation  which  leads  to  an 
effort  to  discharge  the  fffices  is  due  to  the  accnmulation  of  matters  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  which  finally  present  at  the  contracted  portion  of  the  rectum  jast  at  its  com- 
mencement. This  constriction,  situated  at  the  most  superior  portion  of  the  rectum,  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  sphincter  of  O^Beime. 

The  above  is  undoubtedly  the  mechanism  of  the  descent  of  fascal  matter  into  the 
rectum  in  defecation,  as  the  act  is  usually  performed ;  but,  under  certain  circumstances, 
fssces  must  accumulate  in  the  dilated  portion  of  the  rectum.  Ordinarily,  the  discharge 
of  fsdces  only  takes  place  after  the  eflbrts  have  been  continued  for  a  certain  time ;  and 
when  the  evacuation  is  "  figured,"  the  whole  length  discharged  frequently  exceeds  so 
much  the  length  of  the  rectum,  that  it  is  evident  that  a  portion  of  it  must  have  come 
from  the  colon.  O^Beime  states,  indeed,  that  he  has  frequently  examined  the  rectum  at 
the  moment  when  a  moderate  inclination  to  go  to  stool  is  felt,  and  found  it  empty  and  con- 
tracted. Bat,  in  cases  in  which  the  feces  are  very  fluid,  or  when  the  call  for  an  evacua- 
tion has  not  been  regarded  and  has  become  imperative,  the  immediate  discharge  of  mat- 
ters when  the  sphincter  is  relaxed  shows  that  the  rectam  has  been  more  or  less  distended. 
In  many  persons  of  constipated  habit,  and  particularly  in  old  subjects,  the  rectum  may 
become  the  seat  of  large  accumulations  of  hardened  and  impacted  feces ;  but  this  is  a 
pathological  condition. 

The  sensation  which  ordinarily  precedes  and  gives  rise  to  the  evacaation  of  fecal  mat- 
ter 18  peculiar  and  very  variable  in  intensity.  When  this  sensation  is  well  marked  but  not 
excessive,  it  is  probably  dae  to  the  presence  of  fecal  matter  in  the  rectam,  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  however,  to  press  forcibly  upon  the  sphincter.  Pressure  upon  the  rectum 
from  any  cause,  or  irritation  of  its  mucous  membrane,  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  this  peculiar 
sensation  to  a  very  marked  degree.  In  some  diseases,  the  exaggeration  of  this  sensation, 
then  called  tenesmus,  is  very  distressing. 

In  the  process  of  defecation,  the  first  act  is  the  passage,  by  peristaltic  contractions, 
of  the  contents  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  through  the  slightly-constricted  open- 
ing of  the  rectum  into  its  dilated  portion  below.  The  fecal  matter,  however,  is  not  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  this  situation,  but  it  passes  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  in 
obedience  to  the  contractions  of  its  muscular  coat,  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  and  the  diaphragm.  The  circular  fibres  of  the  rectam  undergo  the  ordinary 
peristaltic  contraction ;  and  the  action  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  is  to  render  the  rectum 
shorter  and  more  nearly  straight.  The  internal  and  the  external  sphincter  present  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  resistance  to  the  discharge  of  the  feces,  more  particularly  the  external 
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sphincter,  which  is  a  striated  muscle  of  considerable  power.  There  is  alwa^'s,  however, 
a  volnntarj  relaxation  of  this  muscle,  or  rather  a  cessation  of  its  semi-voluntarj  con- 
traction, which  immediately  precedes  the  expulsive  act.  The  dilatation  of  the  anus  is 
also  facilitated  by  the  action  of  the  levator  ani,  which  arises  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  pubis,  the  inner  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  a 
line  of  fascia  between  these  two  points,  passes  downward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  me- 
dian raphe  of  the  perineum  and  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  the  fibres  uniting  with  those  of 
the  sphincter.  While  this  muscle  forms  a  support  for  the  pelvic  organs  during  the  act 
of  straining,  it  steadies  the  end  of  the  rectum,  and,  by  its  contractions,  favors  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  sphincter  and  draws  the  anus  forward. 

The  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  is  very  simple.  They  merely 
compress  the  abdominal  organs,  and  consequently  those  contained  in  the  pelvis,  and  as- 
sist in  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum.  The  diaphragm  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  voluntary  muscles  concerned  in  this  process ;  and,  during  the  act  of  straining, 
the  lungs  are  moderately  filled  and  respiration  is  interrupted.  The  vigor  of  these  efforts 
depends  greatly  upon  the  consistence  of  the  fffical  mass,  very  violent  contractions  being 
frequently  required  for  the  expulsion  of  hardened  fieces  after  long  constipation.  Al- 
though more  or  less  straining  generally  takes  place,  the  contractions  of  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  rectum  are  frequently  competent  of  themselves  to  expel  the  feeces,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  soft.  This  can  be  shown  by  arresting  all  voluntary  muscular  action 
during  an  easy  act  of  defaQcation,  when  the  faeces  may  be  passed  by  contractions  of  the 
rectum  alone. 

By  a  combination  of  the  movements  abore  described,  the  floor  of  the  perineum  is 
pressed  outward,  the  anus  is  dilated,  the  sharp  bend  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is 
brought  more  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  canal,  and  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
rectum  is  expelled.  Very  soon,  however,  the  passage  of  feces  is  interrupted  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  levator  ani  and  the  sphincter,  by  which  the  anus  is  suddenly  and  rather 
forcibly  retracted.  This  muscular  action  may  be  effected  voluntarily;  but,  after  the 
sphincter  has  been  dilated  for  a  time,  the  evacuation  is  interrupted  in  this  way,  notwith- 
standing all  efforts  to  oppose  it.  After  a  time,  another  portion  of  feeces  is  discharged, 
until  the  matters  have  ceased  to  pass  out  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum  has 
been  emptied.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  which  is  rather  loosely  held  to 
the  subjacent  tissue,  is  slightly  prolapsed  during  an  evacuation,  but  it  returns  shortly  after 
the  flct  has  been  completed. 

Very  little  need  be  said  concerning  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  move- 
ments concerned  in  defaecation.  The  non-striated  muscular  fibres  which  form  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  rectum  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  system ;  and  to 
the  external  sphincter  are  distributed  filaments  from  the  last  sacral  pair  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  These  nerves  bring  the  sphincter  to  a  certain  degree  under  the  control  of  the 
will  and  impart  likewise  the  property  of  tonic  contraction,  by  which  the  anus  is  kept 
constantly  closed. 

Oases  found  in  the  Alimentary  Canal, 

In  the  human  subject,  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  is  generally  found  in  the  stomach  and 
in  the  small  and  large  intestine.  The  most  accurate  analyses  of  these  gases,  as  they  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  human  subject  in  health,  are  those  of  Magendie  and  Chev- 
renl,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  bodies  of  several  criminals  immediately 
after  execution. 

The  gases  in  the  stomach  appear  to  have  no  definite  function.  They  generally  exist 
in  very  small  quantity,  and  they  are  sometimes  absent.  The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  de- 
rived from  the  little  bubbles  of  air  which  are  incorporate^  with  the  alimentary  bolus  dur- 
ing mastication  and  insalivation.  The  other  gases  are  probably  evolved  from  the  food 
during  digestion ;  at  least,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  produced  in  any 
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other  way.  Magendie  and  Chevreul  collected  and  analyzed  a  small  quantity  of  gas  from 
the  stomach  of  an  executed  criminal  a  short  time  after  death  and  ascertained  that  it  had 
the  following  composition : 

Gases  contained  in  the  Stomach. 

Oxygen 11*00 

Carbonic  add 14*00 

Pure  hydrogen 8*65 

Nitrogen 71*45 

lOO'OO 

Magendie  and  Chevreul  found  three  different  gases  in  the  small  intestine.  Their  ex- 
aminations were  made  upon  three  criminals  soon  after  execution.  The  first  was  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and,  two  hours  before  execution,  had  eaten  bread  and  Qruy^re  cheese 
and  had  drunk  red  wine  and  water.  The  second,  who  was  executed  at  the  same  time,  was 
twenty-tliree  years  of  age,  and  the  conditions  as  regards  digestion  were  the  same.  The 
third  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and,  four  hours  before  death,  he  ate  bread,  beef,  and 
lentils,  and  drank  red  wine  and  water.    The  following  was  the  result  of  the  analyses  : 


Oases  contained  in  the  Small  Intestine, 

First  CMmiiuU.  Beoond  CziminaL  Third  CrlmlnaL 

Carbonic  acid 24*89 4000 25*00 

Pure  hydrogen 66*63 6115 8*40 

Nitrogen 2008 8*86 66*60 


100*00 


100-00 


100*00 


No  oxygen  was  found  in  either  of  the  examinations,  and  the  quantities  of  the  otber 
gases  were  so  variable  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  their  proportion  is  not  at  all  defi- 
nite. We  have  already  alluded  to  the  mechanical  function  of  these  gases  in  intestinal 
digestion. 

In  the  large  intestine,  the  constitution  of  the  gases  presented  the  same  variability  as 
in  the  small  intestine.  Carburetted  hydrogen  was  found  in  all  of  the  analyses.  In  the 
large  intestine  of  the  first  criminal  and  in  the  rectum  of  the  third,  were  found  traces  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  analyses  in  the  cases  just 
cited.  In  the  third,  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  ceecum  and  the  rectum  were  analyzed 
separately  : 

Gases  contained  in  the  Large  Intestine, 


Carbonic  acid 

Carburetted  hydrogen  and  traces  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  

Pure  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydro- 
gen  

Pare  hydrogen. 

Carburetted  hydrogen 

Nitrogen 


First  Crlndnal. 

Second  Criminal. 

Third  Criminal. 

Third  CriminaL 

43*60 

7000 

Ciecam. 
12-60 

B«etam. 
42*86 

6*47 

ei-'oV 

11-60 
18-40 

'  7-60 
12-50 
67-50 

11-18 
45*96 

10000 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Origin  of  the  Intestinal  Goies. — With  our  present  information  on  this  subject,  the 
most  reasonable  view  to  take  of  the  origin  of  the  gases  normally  found  in  the  intestines 
is  that  they  are  given  off  from  the  articles  of  food  in  their  various  stages  of  digestion  and 
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decomposition.  That  this  is  the  principal  sonrce  of  the  intestinal  gases,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  certain  articles  of  food,  particularly  vegetables,  gen- 
erate much  more  gas  than  others.  The  principal  gases  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  may 
all  be  obtained  from  the  food.  Some  of  them,  as  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen, 
do  not  exist  in  the  blood ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  generated  in  the 
intestine  except  by  decomposition  of  some  of  the  articles  of  food.  Hydrogen  and  its 
compounds  are  always  found  in  quantity  in  the  small  and  the  large  intestine. 

It  is  said  that  gas  is  sometimes  found  in  the  intestines  of  the  foBtus,  and  that  it  may 
be  generated  in  a  loop  of  intestine  in  a  living  animal,  after  a  portion  of  the  canal  has  been 
drawn  out,  isolated  by  ligatures,  freed  from  its  liquid  and  gaseous  contents,  and  returned 
to  the  abdomeu.  In  some  diseased  conditions,  also,  it  is  very  common  for  the  abdomen 
to  become  rapidly  tympanitic,  the  gas  being  generated  so  quickly  that  its  presence  is  not 
easily  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  evolved  by  decomposition  of  the  ingesta.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  supposed  that  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  capable  of  secreting  gases 
as  well  as  liquids ;  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  positive  facts  in  support  of  this 
view.  No  doubt  some  of  the  gases  which  may  be  formed  in  the  intestine  are  capable 
of  absorption.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  however,  that  even  the  gases  normally  held  in 
solution  in  the  blood,  namely,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  are  exhaled  from  the 
blood  into  the  intestinal  cavity.  Oxygen  is  never  given  off  in  this  way,  for  this  gas  has 
been  found  only  in  the  stomach  and  is  there  derived  from  air  which  has  been  swallowed. 
With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  other  gases  found  in  the  intestine  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  just  mentioned,  in  which  they  are  apparently  generated  with  much  rapidity, 
there  are  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion. 


•♦♦ 


CHAPTER   X. 

ABSORPTION— LYMPn  AND  CHTLK 

General  coDBldentionB  of  absorption— Abeorptlon  bj  blood-vesaelft— Abaorptton  by  lacteal  and  lymphatle  Toaaela— 
Physiological  anatomy  of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  eyatem — AbeorpUon  by  the  kcteala — AbeorpUon  from  parts 
not  connected  with  the  dl^stlTe  system— Absorption  of  fots  and  insohible  substances— TarlaUons  and  modifica- 
tions of  absorption— Imbibition  and  endosmosis— Imbibition  by  animal  tissaes— Mechanism  of  the  passage  of 
Uqnlds  through  membranes— Capillary  attraction— >Endosmo8ls  through  porous  septa— Endosmosis  throng  sni- 
mal  membranes— Endosmosis  through  liquid  septa- Diffusion  of  liquids — Endosmotic  equivalents— Modifications 
of  endoamoels— Application  of  physical  laws  to  the  function  of  absorption— Transudation— Lymph  and  chyle- 
Mode  of  obtaining  lymph— Quantity  of  lymph— Properties  and  composition  of  lymph— Altoations  of  the  lymph 
— Corpuscular  elements  of  the  lymph — Leucocytes — ^Deyelopment  of  leucocytes  in  the  lymph  and  chyle— dob- 
ulins— Origin  and  fhnction  of  the  lymph— General  properties  of  the  chyle—  Composition  of  the  chyle— Compsra- 
tiye  analyses  of  the  lymph  and  tbe  chyle— Microscopical  characters  of  the  chyle— Movement  of  the  lymph  and 
chyle. 

Digestion  has  two  great  objects :  one  is  to  liquefy  the  different  alimentary  princi- 
ples ;  and  the  other,  to  commence  the  series  of  transformations  by  which  these  principles 
are  rendered  capable  of  nourishing  the  organism.  The  principles  thus  acted  upon  are 
taken  into  tbe  blood  as  fast  as  the  requisite  changes  in  their  constitution  are  effected ; 
and,  once  received  into  the  circulation,  they  become  part  of  the  great  nutritive  fluid,  sup- 
plying the  waste  which  the  constant  regeneration  of  the  tissues  from  materials  furnished 
by  the  blood  necessarily  involves.  The  only  group  of  principles  which  possibly  does  not 
obey  this  general  law  is  the  fats.  Although  a  small  portion  of  the  fat  taken  as  food 
passes  directly  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal,  by  far  the  greatest  part  finds 
its  way  into  the  circulation  by  means  of  special  absorbent  vessels  which  empty  into  large 
veins.  In  whatever  way  fat  enters  the  blood,  it  is  never  dissolved,  but  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  fine  emulsion. 
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Tbe  process  by  which  digested  materials  are  taken  into  the  blood  is  called  absorption. 
It  is  now  recogni2ed  that  two  sets  of  vessels  are  concerned  in  the  performance  of  this 
ixinction;  namely,  the  blood-vessels  and  the  lacteals.  Those  parta  of  the  food  which 
have  been  rendered  flnid  and  are  capable  of  forming  a  homogeneous  mixture  with  the 
blood-plasma  are  absorbed  chiefly  by  the  blood-vessels,  althoagh  a  small  portion  finds  its 
way  into  tbe  lacteals.  The  emulsified  fats  are  taken  up  in  greatest  part  by  the  lacteals, 
although  a  small  quantity  is  taken  directly  into  the  blood.  In  treating  of  this  subject,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  separately  the  action  of  these  two  kinds  of  vessels. 

Absorption  by  Blood-  Vessels. 

That  soluble  substances  can  pass  through  the  delicate  walls  of  the  capillaries  and 
small  veins  and  that  absorption  actually  takes  place  in  great  part  by  blood-vessels,  are 
facts  which  hardly  demand  discussion  at  the  present  day.  Soluble  principles  which 
have  disappeared  from  the  alimentary  canal  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  blood 
coming  from  this  part,  even  when  the  lymphatics  have  been  divided  and  communication 
existed  only  through  the  blood-vessels.  The  old  theoretical  view  which  was  entertained 
before  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals  were  discovered  was  that  absorption  took  place  by 
blood-vessels ;  but,  after  special  absorbent  vessels  had  been  described,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  they  furnished  the  only  avenue  for  the  entrance  of  new  matters  into  the 
economy,  although  the  doctrine  of  vascular  absorption  was  retained  by  a  few.  It  was 
only  after  the  conclusive  experiments  of  Magendie,  in  1809,  that  positive  proof  was  given 
uf  the  absorbing  power  of  the  blood-vessels.  These  experiments  settled  the  question  of 
vascular  absorption,  although  they  led  some  to  take  too  exclusive  a  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  venous  radicles  in  this  function  and  to  deny  that  absorption  took  place  to  any 
considerable  extent  through  the  lymphatic  and  the  lacteal  system.  At  the  present  day, 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  physiologists  concerning  the  direct  absorption  of 
nutritive  matters  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
shown,  indeed,  that,  during  absorption,  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  is  rich  in  albumi- 
noids, sugar,  and  in  other  principles  resulting  from  digestion. 

In  the  mouth  and  oesophagus,  the  sojourn  of  alimentary  principles  is  so  brief  and 
the  changes  which  they  undergo  so  slight,  that  no  absorption  of  any  moment  can  take 
place.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  capable  ot 
absorbing  certain  soluble  matters,  from  the  effects  which  are  constantly  observed  when 
the  smoke  or  the  juice  of  tobacco  is  retained  in  the  mouth,  even  for  a  short  time.  In 
the  stomach,  however,  the  absorption  of  certain  materials  takes  place  with  great  activity. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  ingested  liquids  and  of  those  principles  of  food  which  are  dis- 
solved by  the  gastric  juice  and  converted  into  albuminose  is  taken  up  directly  by  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  stomach.  It  may,  indeed,  be  assumed,  as  a  general  law,  that  di- 
gested matters  are  in  great  part  absorbed  as  soon  as  their  transformations  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal  have  been  completed. 

In  the  passage  of  the  food  down  the  intestinal  canal,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there 
is  a  constant  loss  of  material.  As  the  digestion  of  the  albuminoids  is  completed,  these 
principles  are  absorbed,  and  their  passage  into  the  mass  of  blood  is  indicated  chiefly  by 
an  increase  in  its  proportion  of  albuminoid  constituents.  Many  of  the  other  products  of 
digestion,  such  as  glucose  and  fatty  emulsion,  have  also  been  demonstrated  in  quantity 
in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  during  absorption.  The  fats,  though  taken  up  in  greatest 
part  by  the  lacteals,  are  always  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  the  portal  blood.  It 
has  frequently  been  observed  that,  after  a  full  meal  consisting  largely  of  fat,  the  blood 
ftGm  the  portal  vein,  as  it  cools  and  coagulates,  leaves  a  white  scum  of  fat  upon  the  sur- 
face. On  one  occasion,  we  observed,  in  the  portal  blood  of  an  animal  killed  in  full  diges- 
tion, a  layer  of  fat  on  cooling  so  thick  that  a  quantity  of  blood,  which  was  spilled  upon 
a  table  and  the  floor,  was  white,  like  milk.    We  have  since  frequently  attempted  to 
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demonstrate  this  excessively  chylous  condition  of  the  blood  daring  the  absorption  of  fats, 
but  have  found  that  it  is  not  generally  so  well  marked. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  food  is  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and, 
with  the  alimentary  substances  proper,  a  large  quantity  of  secreted  f  nid  is  reabsorbed. 
This  fact  is  particularly  striking  as  regards  the  bilo.  The  biliary  salts  disappear  as  the 
alimentary  mass  passes  down  the  intestine  and  are  undoubtedly  absorbed,  although  they 
are  so  changed  that  they  cannot  be  detected  in  the  blood  by  the  ordinary  tests.  In  this 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  will  be  remembered  that  an  immense  absorbing  sur- 
face is  provided,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  folds,  forming  the  val- 
vuldB  conniventes,  (md  by  the  presence  of  the  innumerable  villi  which  are  found  through- 
out the  small  intestine.  A  certain  portion  of  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  intestines  is  also 
absorbed,  although  it  is  not  easily  ascertained  what  particular  gases  are  thus  taken  np. 

Absorption  by  Lacteal  and  Lymphatic  Vessels. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed  the  absorbent  system  ot 
vessels,  from  the  vagne  allusions  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Aristotle,  and  others,  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  thoracic  duct  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Eustacbius,  and 
finally  to  the  discovery  of  the  lacteals  by  Asellius,  in  1622,  is  more  interesting  in  an  ana- 
tomical than  in  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
absorbent  system  dates  from  the  discovery  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  but,  from  the  discovery 
of  the  lacteals  by  Asellius,  dates  the  history  of  these  vessels  as  the  carriers  of  nutritive 
matters  from  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  general  system. 

In  1649,  Pecquet  discovered  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  demonstrated  that  the  lacteals 
did  not  pass  to  the  liver,  but  emptied  the  chyle  into  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  by  which  it  was  finally  conveyed  into  the  venous  system.  In  1650-'51,  the  ana- 
tomical history  of  the  absorbent  vessels  was  completed  by  the  discovery,  by  Budbeck, 
of  vessels  carrying  a  colorless  fiuid,  in  the  liver  and  finally  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Rudbeck  demonstrated  the  anatomical  identity  of  these  vessels  with  the  lacteals. 
They  were  afterward  carefully  studied  by  Bartholinus,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  lym- 
phatics. It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  the  various  researches  made  into  the  structure 
of  the  lymphatics  in  man  and  the  inferior  animals  by  the  Hunters,  Hewson,  Monro, 
Cruikshank,  and  other  of  the  older  anatomists  and  physiologists. 

The  old  idea,  which  dates  from  the  discoveries  of  Asellius  and  Pecquet,  that  the  lac- 
teals absorb  all  the  products  of  digestion,  was  overthrown  by  the  experiments  of  Magen- 
die  and  of  those  who  experimented  after  him  upon  vascular  absorption.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  fatty  portions  of  the  food,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  emulsion  by  the  pancreatic 
juice,  arc  absorbed  by  this  system  of  vessels,  and  that  these  are  the  only  principles  which 
are  taken  up  in  great  quantity.  The  arguments  which  we  have  already  mentioned  are 
sufficient  to  establish  this  fact.  If  the  abdomen  of  a  living  animal  be  opened  during  full 
digestion,  then,  and  then  only,  will  the  lacteals  and  the  thoracic  duct  be  found  dis- 
tended with  fatty  emulsion.  If  the  organ  which  digests  fat  be  rendered  incapable  of 
performing  its  function,  the  lacteals  cease  to  carry  chyle.  These  vessels  do  not  appear 
in  the  mesentery  until  the  food  has  passed  the  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  duct.  Finally, 
the  observations  of  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  absorption  of  the 
products  of  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters  by  the  lacteals ;  for  these  observers  found  not 
only  that  in  dogs  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the  chyle  was  increased  pari  passu  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  fat  taken  as  food,  but  that  the  particular  kinds  of  fat  adminis- 
tered to  the  animals  could  be  recognized  in  the  chyle.  We  have  seen  that  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  fat  escapes  the  lacteals  and  is  absorbed  directly  by  the  blood-vessels ;  and  it  be- 
comes an  important  question  to  determine  whether  the  lacteals,  in  addition  to  their  more 
prominent  function,  be  not  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  drinks,  the  albuminoids,  saline 
and  saccharine  matters,  etc.  Tliis  question  will  be  taken  up  after  a  consideration  of 
certain  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  system. 
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PhyHologiedl  Anatomy  of  the  Lacteal  and  Lymphatic  System. — One  of  the  most  diffi- 
on  It  problems  in  anatomy  is  to  determine  the  situation  and  mode  of  origin  of  the  lym- 
phatics in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  tenuity  of  the  walls  of  these  vessels,  even  in 
their  course,  and  the  presence  of  innumerable  valves,  render  it  impossible  to  study  them 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  injection.  Since  it  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  they 
originate  in  many  parts  by  a  rich,  anastomosing  plexus,  their  anatomy  has  been  well 
made  out  in  certain  situations  by  simply  puncturing  with  a  fine-pointed  canula  the  parts 
in  which  the  plexus  is  supposed,  to  exist,  and  allowing  a  fluid,  generally  mercury,  to 
gently  diffuse  itself  in  the  vessels  of  origin.  Following  the  course  of  the  vessels,  the 
fluid  passes  into  the  larger  trunks  and  thence  to  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  regularity 
of  the  plexus  through  which  the  fluid  is  first  diffused  and  the  passage  of  the  ii^ection 
through  the  larger  vessels  to  the  glands  are  positive  proof  that  the  lymphatics  have  been 
penetrated  and  that  the  appearances  observed  are  not  the  result  of  mere  infiltration. 

By  the  method  of  investigation  above  indicated,  we  may  recognize  the  superficial 
vessels  of  the  skin,  deeper  vessels  situated  just  beneath  the  skin,  and  vessels  in  the  serous 
membranes,  glandular  organs,  lungs,  tendons,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  larger  trunks,  such 
as  the  thoracic  duct.  The  lacteal  system  presents  essentially  the  same  characters  as  the 
general  lymphatics,  and  the  vessels  are  filled  with  colorless  lymi»h  during  the  intervals 
of  digestion.  In  many  situations,  the  lymphatics  present  in  theii'  course  little,  solid 
structures  called  lymphatic  glands. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  the  finest  vessels,  in  the  lymphatic  radicles,  is  exceedingly  ob- 
scure, notwithstanding  the  numerous  investigations  which  have  been  made  within  the 
last  few  years,  particularly  by  German  anatomists.  We  shall  first  describe,  however, 
the  mode  of  origin  of  what  may  be  called  the  tme  vessels,  in  those  parts  in  which 
the  results  of  anatomical  study  seem  positive  and  definite,  before  we  discuss  the  va- 
rious theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  certain  of  the  phenomena  of 
absorption. 

Lymphatics  have  not  been  actually  injected  and  demonstrated  in  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body ;  but,  in  some  parts  in  which  it  has  been  thus  far  impossible  to  ii\ject  them,  we  are 
not  justified  in  assuming  positively  that  they  do  not  exist.  For  example,  in  the  intestuial 
villi,  according  to  Sappey,  these  vessels  have  never  been  seen,  although  their  existence  is 
almost  certain.  The  most  generally  received  view  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
origin  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  that  they  commence  by  a  capillary  plexus,  which  does 
not  communicate  with  either  the  small  arteries,  veins,  or  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  and 
is  generally  situated  external  to  the  blood-vessels.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  vessels 
composing  this  plexus  vary  much  in  size.  They  are  very  elastic,  and,  after  distention 
by  injection,  they  return  to  a  very  small  diameter  when  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  escape. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  capacity  of  the  vessels  is  much  exaggerated  by  the 
means  which  are  taken  to  render  them  apparent.  In  the  elaborate  observations  by  Dr. 
Belaieff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  into  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  penis,  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  were  rendered  apparent  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  in  pure  water, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  very  little  distended.  The  smallest  of  these  vessels  had 
a  diameter  of  about  fiv  ^^  ^^  inch.  This  may  be  taken  as  their  average  diameter  in  the 
primitive  plexus.  This  plexus,  when  the  vessels  are  abundant,  as  they  are  in  certain 
parts  of  the  cntiEmeons  surface,  resembles  an  ordinary  plexus  of  capillary  blood-vessels, 
except  that  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  thinner  and  their  diameter  is  greater. 

The  sroaUest  lymphatic  vessels  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  They  are  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  plexus,  very  superficially  situated  in  the  skin.  A  second  plexus  exists 
just  beneath  the  skin,  composed  of  vessels  of  much  greater  diameter.  The  skin  is  thus 
enclosed,  as  it  were,  between  two  plexuses  of  capillary  lymphatics.  A  plexus  analogous 
to  the  most  superficial  plexus  of  the  skin  is  found  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  These  may,  indeed,  be  classed  with  the  superficial  lymphatics.  The  deep 
lymphatics  are  much  larger  and  less  numerous,  and  their  origin  is  less  easUy  made  out. 
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These  accompaoy  the  deeper  veina  in  their  course.    Thej  receive  the  iTmpIi  from  Uis 
superficial  veBsele. 

So  valvolar  arraugement  is  found  in  the  amalleBt  lymphatics;  but  the  vesBets  coming 
from  the  primitive  plexuses,  as  well  aB  the  large  vessels,  contaiu  valves  in  immeose  ddbi- 
hera.  These  valves,  being  so  closely  set  in  the  vessels,  ^ve  to  them,  whea  filled  with 
Jiij«ction,  a  pccnUar  and  cliaracteristic  beaded  appearance. 


Fio.  f8.—Saperilclal  lum-  Ta.  U^Dttp  lymphaHa  i^  fht  tttn  Fro,  ^—Samt/lnger.Jiat- 

palmar  tur/mn  </  Us  1,1,  dHpnet-workoriDtuieoug  Ijmiphit-  phalletrmtioaiuettd 

jtngtr.    (Bipptr.)  1« :  S,  3.  3.  S.  lymptuilr  trunki  con-  w(A  U«  wprr/Mal  ntt- 

Mctad  vHh  thla  neC-wink.  fcoet.   (Sappe>'.) 

The  coarse  of  the  lymphatics  is  gcnerailj  tolerably  direct.  As  they  pass  toward  tlie 
great  trunks  by  which  they  communicate  with  the  venous  system,  they  pre»>eat  a  peculiar 
anastomosis  with  the  a^aoent  vessels,  called  anastomosis  by  bifurcation;  that  is,  ai  a 
vessel  posses  along  with  other  vessels  nearly  parallel  with  it,  it  bifarcstes,  and  the  two 
branches  pass  into  the  nearest  vessels  on  either  side.  These  anastomoses  are  quite  fre- 
quent, and  they  generally  occur  between  vessels  of  equal  size.  In  tbeir  course,  the  ves- 
sels pass  through  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  will  he  describeil  farther  on. 

A  notable  peculiarity  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  that  they  vary  very  little  in  siie, 
being  nearly  as  large  at  the  extremities  as  they  are  near  the  tnmk.  In  tlieir  oonree,  they 
ore  always  much  smaller  than  the  veins  and  do  not  proffresNvely  enlarge  as  they  pass  on 
to  the  great  lymphatic  trunks.  The  largest-uzed  vessels  as  they  pass  from  the  akin  are 
from  ^  to  f^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  larger  vessels,  in  their  course,  have  a  diameter 
of  from -]^  to  I  of  an  inch.  Asinthccuseof  the  smallest  lymphatics  in  the  primitive  plexoa, 
the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  renders  their  caliber  greatly  dependent  apon  the 
pressure  of  fluid  in  their  interior.    Many  anatomists  have  noticed  that  vessels,  whidi  m 
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hardly  peroeptible  while  empty,  are  capable  of  being  dUated  to  the  diameter  of  half  a  line 
or  more,  retarniDg  to  their  ori^nal  size  bb  soon  as  tbe  disteoding  fluid  is  removed. 

The  pecoliaritiee  whicli  the  l/mpliatios  present  in  the  different  tissnea  and  organs  do 
not  possess  mach  physiological  interest,  except  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  origin 
in  the  snbstanM  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  the  skin,  the  only  interesting  pecnliarity 
which  we  have  not  already  noticed  is  that  the  vessels  appear  te  be  very  aneqaally  dis- 
tributed in  different  parts  of  the  surface.     According  to  Sappey,  they  are  particularly 


Fis.  fn.—aupi^ciallynipAaMaoflttlta. 

abundant  in  tbe  scalp  over  the  biparietal  sature,  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the 
band,  the  fingers  at  the  lateral  portion  of  the  last  phalanges,  and  the  scrotnni.  In  the 
median  portion  of  the  scrotnm,  they  attain  their  highest  degree  of  dovolopmeat.  They 
are  alao  found,  though  in  less  number,  oripnating  from  around  tbe  median  line  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  snrface  of  the  trunk,  the  posterior  median  portion  of  the  extremi- 
ties, the  skin  over  the  mamm*,  and  around  the  orificee  of  the  mucous  passages.  Sappey 
has  ii^ected  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  forearm,  the  thigh,  and  the 
leg,  and  the  middle  portion  of  the  face,  although  they  are  demonstrated  with  difficulty  in 
these  situations.  If  they  exist  at  all  in  other  portions  of  the  cutaneous  snrface,  they  are 
not  DUmerons  and  are  rudimentary. 
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In  the  mucons  system  the  lymphatics  are  very  ahnndant.  Here  are  fonnd,  as  in  the 
skin,  two  distinct  layers  which  enclose  between  them  the  whole  thickness  of  the  macous 
membrane.  The  more  snperficial  of  these  layers  is  composed  of  a  rich  plexus  of  small 
vessels,  and,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  is  a  plexus  consisting  of  vessels  of  larger  size 
|Lnd  less  numerous.  The  superficial  plexus  is  exceedingly  rich  in  the  mixed  structure 
which  forms  the  lips  and  the  glans  penis,  and  around  the  orifices  of  the  mouth,  the  nares, 
the  vagina,  and  the  anus.  There  are  certain  mucons  membranes  in  which  the  lymphatics 
have  never  been  injected.  In  the  serous  membranes,  the  lymphatics  have  been  demon- 
strated in  great  abundance.  Lymphatics  have  been  demonstrated  taking  their  origin  in 
the  voluntary  muscles,  the  diaphragm,  the  heart,  and  the  non-striated  muscular  coats  of 
the  hollow  viscera,  although  their  investigation  in  these  situations  is  exceedingly  difficult 

Lymphatics  are  found  coming  from  the  lungs  in  immense  numbers.  These  arise  in 
the  walls  of  the  air-cells  and  surround  each  pulmonary  lobule  with  a  close  plexus.  The 
deep  vessels  follow  the  course  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  passing  through  the  bronchial  glands 
and  the  glands  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  to  empty  into  the  thoracic  duct  and  the 
great  lymphatic  duct  of  the  right  side. 

In  the  glandular  system,  including  the  ductless  glands,  and  in  the  ovaries,  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  are,  as  a  rule,  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  body.  They 
are  especially  numerous  in  the  testicle,  the  ovary,  the  liver,  and  the  kidney. 

In  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  Robin  and  His  have  demonstrated  a 
curious  system  of  vessels  which  entirely  surround  the  capillary  blood-vessels  and  are 
connected  with  the  lymphatic  trunks  or  reservoirs  described  by  Fohmann  under  the  pia 
mater.  The  capillary  blood-vessels  thus  float  in  a  fluid  contained  in  these  cylindrical 
sheaths,  which  exceed  them  in  diameter  by  from  ^^^  to  ^^  of  an  inch.  These  investing 
vessels  follow  the  blood-vessels  in  their  ramifications,  and  contain  a  clear  fluid,  with  bodies 
resembling  the  lymph-corpuscles.  When  Robin  first  described  these  vessels  minutely,  he 
did  not  state  definitely  their  physiological  relations ;  but  he  has  since  published  a  memoir 
in  which  he  describes  them  as  true  lymphatic  vessels,  analogous  to  the  lymphatics  which 
partly  surround  the  small  blood-vessels  in  fishes,  reptiles,  and  batrachians.  In  these  ani- 
mals, the  lymphatics  in  many  parts  nearly  surround  the  blood-vessels,  to  the  walls  of 
which  the  edges  of  their  proper  coat  are  adherent ;  and  that  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
blood-vessel  which  is  thus  enclosed  forms  at  the  same  time  the  wall  of  the  lymphatic. 
This  disposition  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  would  allow  of  free  inter- 
change, by  endosmosis  and  exosmosLs,  of  the  liquid  portions  of  the  blood  and  the  lymph. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  superficial  and  deep  portions  of  the  head  and  face  on 
the  right  side,  and  those  from  the  superficial  and  deep  portions  of  the  right  arm,  the  right 
half  of  the  chest,  and  the  mammary  gland,  with  a  few  vessels  from  the  lungs,  pass  into 
the  great  lymphatic  duct  (ductus  lymphaticus  dexter),  which  empties  into  the  venous 
system  at  the  junction  of  the  right  subclavian  with  the  internal  jngular.  This  vessel  is 
about  an  inch  in  length  and  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 
provided  with  a  pair  of  semilunar  valves  at  its  opening  into  the  veins,  which  eflTectnally 
prevent  the  ingress  of  blood. 

The  vessels  from  the  inferior  extremities,  and  those  from  the  lower  portions  of  the 
trunk,  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  the  abdominal  organs,  generally  pass  into  the  thoracic  duoL 
In  their  course,  all  of  the  lymphatics  pass  through  the  small,  flattened,  oval  bodies,  called 
the  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  groin,  the  axilla,  the  pelvis,  and  in  some 
other  parts.  From  two  to  six  vessels,  called  the  vasa  aflferentia,  enter  these  bodies,  hairing 
first  broken  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  just  before  they  pass  in.  They  pass  out 
by  a  number  of  small  vessels  which  unite  to  form  one,  two,  or  three  trunks,  generally  of 
larger  size  than  the  vasa  afierentia.  The  vessels  which  thus  emerge  from  the  glands  are 
called  vasa  efferentia. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  small  intestine,  called  lacteals,  pass  from  the  intestine  hetweea 
the  folds  of  the  mesentery  to  empty,  sometimes  by  one,  and  sometimes  by  four  or  five 
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tnnka,  into  the  reaeptacalnm  chyli.     Id  their  course,  the  lacteals  pass  through  Beveral 
sets  of  lymphstto  gl&nda,  which  are  here  called  meaeDteric  glanda. 

The  tborttcio  dact,  into  which  the  great  majority  of  the  Ijmphatic  veaeelt  empty,  is 


.     ....        .  lAe  mftnlsrlc  blomi-viMtii  and  laclrnli.    (Copied  «iiil  •BghUy 

A,  A.  A.  A,  A,iiis«ntaiicirl«rlu  and  lelna;  B.  H.  B,  I 

mdTftnoa  the  niaiui  of  the  utanuKli;  tportloBOl  mo  omcaium. 

a  TCMel  with  eiceedtngly  delicate  walls  and  aboot  the  size  of  a  goose-quill.  It  com- 
mencea  bj  a  dilatation,  more  or  less  marked,  called  the  reoeptacolnm  chyli.  This  U 
ritaat«d  npon  the  second  lambar  vertebra.    The  canal  passes  upward  ia  the  median 
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Una  for  the  inferior  half  of  its  length.  It  then  inclines  to  the  left  side,  fonns  a 
seinicircalar  curve  sometliing  like  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  empties  at  the  jnnction  of 
the  left  Bubclaviaa  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  It  diminishes  in  size 
from  the  receptaculum  to  its  middle 
portion  and  becomes  larger  again 
near  its  termination.  It  occasionallj 
biforcates  near  the  middle  of  the 
thorai,  but  the  branches  become  re- 
united a  short  distance  above.  At 
its  opening  into  the  venous  srstem, 
there  is  generally  a  valvular  fold, 
but,  according  U>  Sappey,  this  is  not 
constant.  There  is  alwava,  howerer, 
a  pair  of  semilunar  valves  in  the 
duct,  from  tliree-cjuartcrs  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  from  its  termination,  which 
effectaallj  prevent  the  entrance  of  . 
blood  from  the  venous  system. 

It  ie  probable  that  the  lymphatic 
and  lacteal  vessels  have  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  blood-vessels,  except 
by  the  two  openings  by  which  they 
discharge  tlieir  contents  into  the  ven- 
ous system.    The  foregoing  sketch  of 
the  descriptive  anatomy  of  what  has 
been  called  the  absorbent  system  of 
vessels  shows  that  they  may  collect 
fluids,  not  only  from  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal during  digestion,  bnt  from  nearly 
every  tissue  and  organ  in  the  body, 
tt  emptlu  iDio  Hie    and  that  these  fluids  are  received  into 
the  venous  circulation. 
Strtietare  of  the  Lacteal  and  Lymphatic  Veiieli. — Tlia  lymphatic  vessels,  even  those 
of  largest  size,  are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  transparency  of  their  walla.    Thia  is 
well  illnstrated  in  the  case  of  the  lacteals,  which  are  hardly  visible  in  the  transparent 
mesentery,  nnlese  they  be  filled  with  opaque  chyle. 

From  the  difficult;  in  studying  the  lymphatics  at  their  origin,  except  by  means  of 
injections  or  by  reagents  which  atain  the  vessels,  investigations  into  the  structnre  of  the 
smallest  vessels  have  been  very  few  and  are  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  vessels  here  consist  of  a  single  amorphous  coat,  resembling,  in  thb  regard, 
the  capillary  blood-vessels.  Dr.  Belaieff  describes,  in  the  capillary  lymphatics  of  the 
penis,  a  lining  of  epithelial  cells  arranged  in  a  single  layer.  These  cells  are  oval,  polygo- 
nal, fuuform  or  dentated,  with  their  long  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
vessels. 

In  all  but  the  capillary  lymphatics,  although  the  walls  are  excessively  thin,  three  dis- 
tinct coats  can  be  distinguished.  The  internal  coat  consists  of  an  elastic  membrane  lined 
with  oblong  epithelial  cells.  Thia  coat  readily  gives  way  when  the  vessels  ere  forcibly 
distended.  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  white  fibrous  (daane, 
with  delicate  elastic  fibres  and  unstriped  muscular  fibres  arranged  transversely.  The 
external  coat  is  composed  of  the  same  structures  as  the  middle  coat ;  hut  the  fibres  are 
arranged,  for  the  most  part,  longitudinally.  In  this  coat,  tha  muscular  fibres  do  not  form 
a  continuous  sheet,  but  are  collected  into  separate  fasciculi,  which  have  a  direction  either 
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loDgitadinal  or  obliqae.  Tho  fibres  of  connective  tissae  are  very  abundant  and  loosely 
unite  the  vessels  to  the  surrounding  parts.  The  internal  and  the  middle  ooat  are  closely 
adherent  to  each  other ;  but  the  external  coat  may  readily  be  separated  from  the  others. 
Blood-vessels  have  been  found  in  the  walls  of  the  lymphatics,  but,  as  yet,  the  presence 
of  nerves  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

The  walls  of  tho  lymphatic  vessels  are  very  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues ;  so  closely,  indeed,  that  even  a  small  portion  of  a  vessel  is  detached  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  vessels,  even  those  of  large  size,  cannot  be  followed  out  and  isolated  for 
any  considerable  distance. 

In  all  the  lymphatic  vessels,  beginning  a  short  distance  from  their 
plcxu»  of  origin,  are  found  numerous  semilunar  valves,  generally  ar- 
ranged in  pairs,  with  their  concavities  looking  toward  the  larger  trunks. 
These  folds  are  formed  of  the  inner  two  coats ;  but  the  fold  formed  of 
the  lining  membrane  is  by  far  the  wider,  so  that  the  free  edges  of  the 
valves  are  considerably  thinner  than  that  portion  which  is  attached  di' 
rectly  to  the  vessel.  In  some  of  the  vessels,  at  the  point  where  one  lym- 
phatic communicates  wuth  another,  there  is  a  valve  formed  of  two  folds, 
one  of  which  is  much  wider  than  the  other ;  but,  in  the  valves  situated  in 
the  course  of  the  vessels,  the  cui*taiDS  are  of  about  equal  size.  The  valves 
are  very  numerous  in  all  of  the  lymphatics,  but  they  are  most  abundant 
in  the  superficial  vessels.  The  distance  between  the  valves  is  from  one- 
twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  near  the  origin  of  the  vessels,  and  from 
one-quarter  to  one-third  of  an  inch,  in  their  course.  In  the  lymphatics 
situated  between  the  muscles,  the  valves  are  less  numerous.  They  are 
always  relatively  few  in  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck  and  in  all  that 
have  a  direction  from  above  downward.  Although  there  are  a  number 
of  valves  in  the  thoracic  duct,  they  are  not  so  numerous  here  as  in  the 
smaller  vessels. 

In  their  anatomy  and  general  properties,  the  lymphatics  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  veins.  Although  much  thinner  and  more  transparent, 
their  coats  have  nearly  the  same  arrangement.  The  arrangement  of 
valves  is  entirely  the  same ;  and,  in  both  systems,  the  folds  prevent  the  Fio.  w.—Vaie»<^ 
reflux  of  fluids  when  the  vessels  are  subjected  to  pressure.  A  number  (slppeyj^^* 
of  forces  (which  will  be  considered  hereafter)  combine  to  produce  the 
flow  of  lymph  and  chyle  in  the  absorbent  system.  Among  these  is  intermittent  pressure 
from  surrounding  parts,  which  could  only  operate  favorably  in  vessels  provided  with  nu- 
merous valves. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  great  elasticity  of  the  lymphatics.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  the  larger  vessels  and  those  of  medium  size  are  endowed  also 
with  contractility,  although  the  action  of  their  muscular  fibres,  like  that  of  all  fibres  of 
the  involuntary  or  non-striated  variety,  is  slow  and  gradual.  Todd  and  Bowman  have 
demonstrated  this  property  by  mechanically  irritating  the  thoracic  duct  in  an  animal  re- 
cently kiUed,  but  they  observed  that  the  contraction  was  very  slow.  Milne-Edwards, 
quoting  from  a  manuscript  presented  by  Colin  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1858,  states 
that  this  observer  noted  alternate  filling  and  emptying  of  some  of  the  lacteal  vessels  in 
the  mesentery  of  the  ox ;  portions  of  the  vessels  becoming  alternately  enlarged  in  the 
form  of  pouches,  and  contracted  so  that  they  almost  disappeared.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  possess  a  certain  degree  of  contractility,  which  is  Inlly 
as  marked,  perhaps,  as  in  the  venous  system. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  connection  with  the  physiological  anatomy  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  one,  indeed,  upon  which  rest  our  ideas  of  the  mechanism  of 
absorption  by  these  vessels,  is  the  question  of  the  existence  of  orifices  in  their  walls,  which 
might  allow  the  passage  of  solid  particles  or  emulsions.    The  most  recent  observations 
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have  indicated  the  probable  existeDce  of  Btomata,  of  variable  size  and  irregalor  shape,  in 
the  smallest  vesseU;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  one  of  the  atrongest  argumenta 
in  favor  of  the  existence  of  these  orifices  is,  not  their  anatomical  demonstration,  hot  the 
fact  of  the  actoal  passage,  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  of  fatty  particles,  the  en- 
trance of  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  well-known  lairs  of  emJosmosis.    The  ana- 


Pia.  in.—li/mpliaHe  plaem,  ihotcing  Oit  rpUitUal  Hntng  </  l/ie  rttttlii.    (BclilclT.) 

tomical  evidence  of  the  existence  of  openings  is  derived  mainly  from  preparations  stained 
with  nitrate  of  ulver.  It  is  assomed  that  nitrate  of  silver  stains  the  solid  parte  of  tis- 
sues and  the  borders  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  that  areas  which  do  not  present  any 
stoning  are  necessanly  open,  If  this  be  tme,  and  this  view  is  now  very  generally  ac- 
cepted, we  may  consider  the  existence  of  openings  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  as  demon- 
strated. In  preparations  of  the  lymphatics,  the  solution  of  silver  is  seen  staining  the 
tissues  and  the  borders  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  vessels ;  hnt  there  are  areas  be- 
tween these  cells  where  no  staining  ia  observed  and  in  which  no  nuclei  are  hronglit  on 
by  staining  with  carmine.  It  ia  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  Bolutions  used  may 
fail  to  attack  all  parts  of  the  tissue,  and  that  tliesc  colorless  areas  may  be  closed  by  an 
amorphous  membrane. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  tissues,  it  does  not  seem  that  our 
actual  knowledge  extends  beyond  the  small  vessels,  such  as  are  observed  in  the  snperfi- 
cial  net-work  of  the  skin.  Within  the  last  few  years,  Recklinghausen  and  others  have 
asButned  the  existence,  in  the  connective  tissue  (which  is  so  widely  distribnted  in  the 
organism),  of  minute  tubes  or  canaliculi,  which  open  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  that 
these  ore  the  true  vessels  of  origin  of  a  great  part  of  the  lymphatic  system.  These  lit- 
tle vessels  are  called  serous  canaliculi.  This  view,  however,  is  not  sustained  by  poative 
demonstration  and  must  be  regarded  as  purely  hypothetical ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  opinion  advanced  by  some  that  the  lyniphatica  originate  in  lacnnn  or  spaces  in  the 
connective  tissue  or  in  a  system  of  canah  formed  by  connective-tissue  corpuscles  and 
fibres.  Sappey  asserts  very  emphatically  that  not  one  lymphatic  vessel  has  ever  been 
demonstrated  as  arising  from  the  substance  of  connective  tissue ;  and  a  careful  study  of 
recent  observations  in  Germany  shows  this  to  be  the  fact. 

Lymphatic  Oland«.—la  the  coorsc  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  are  found  nnmerons  smJtU, 
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lenticular  bodies,  called  lymphatic  glands.  The  nnmber  of  these  glands  is  very  great,  al- 
Iboagh  it  is  estimated  with  difficulty,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  very  email  and 
are  conseqnently  liable  to  escape  obser- 
vatioo.  It  may  be  stated  as  an  approxi- 
matioa  that  there  are  from  e'lx  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  lymphatic  glands  in 
the  body.  Their  size  and  fonn  are  also 
Tery  variable  within  the  limits  of  health. 
They  are  generally  flattened  and  len- 
ticnlar,  some  as  large  as  a  bean,  and 
others  as  small  as  a  small  pea  or  even 
&  pin's-head.  They  are  arranged  in 
two  sets;  one  superficial,  correspond- 
ing with  the  snperScial  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, and  a  deep  set,  corresponding  with 
the  deep  vessels.  Theaoperficial  glands 
are  most  DDmerous  in  the  folds  at  the 
flexures  of  the  great  joists  and  about 
the  great  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck. 
The  deep-seated  glands  are  most  nnmer- 
ooa  aronnd  tlie  vessels  coming  from  the 
great  glandular  viscera.  A  distinct  set 
of  large  glands  is  fouod  connected  with 
the  lymphatic  vessels  between  the 
folds  of  the  mesentery.  These  are 
known  as  the  mesenteric  glands.  All  i 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  pass  through 
glands  before  they  arrive  at  the  great 
lymphatic  tranks,  and  most  of  them 
paee  through  several  glands  in   their 


There  ia  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  anatomists  concerning  the  inti- 
mate stroctm'e  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
plezns  of  Ipnphatio  vessels,  held  togethe: 
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Some  regard  them  as  composed  simply  of  a 
ir  by  a  delicate  stroma  of  fibroDS  tissue ;  while 
others  deny  that  there  is  any  direct  communication  between  the  afferent  and  the  efferent 
vessels,  assuming  that  the  vessels  which  penetrate  the  glands  break  up  into  small  branches 
which  open  into  a  parenchyma  filled  with  closed  follicles,  and  that  the  fluids  are  collected 
from  the  glands  by  a  second  set  of  capillaries  connected  with  the  efTerent  lympfaatioB. 
According  to  the  latter  view,  the  mesenteric  glands  are  little  more  than  collectioos  of 
follicles  like  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestines,  held  together  by  a  delicate  fibrons 
stmcture.  This  diflTerence  of  opinion  seems  to  be  doe  to  the  different  methods  which 
have  been  employed  in  studying  the  strnctore  of  the  glands.  Taking,  for  example,  the 
results  arrived  at  by  two  prominent  investigators,  Sappey,  who  has  studied  these  organs 
with  great  enocess  by  iiyections,  seems  to  have  clearly  demonstrated  a  lymphatic  plexus 
in  their  interior,  while  KOUiker,  whose  investigations  have  been  confined  ohiefiy  to  es- 
'aminatlons  of  the  organs  in  a  recent  state,  has  not  been  able  to  folloiv  out  the  lymphatic 
Teasels,  bat  has  accurately  described  the  contents  of  the  alveoli,  or  what  are  regarded  b7 
others  as  closed  follicles.  In  attempting  to  represent  what  has  been  actually  demon- 
strated concerning  the  structure  of  these  bodies,  we  shall  firat  take  np  the  appearances 
which  are  observed  in  the  fresh  stmctarea,  and  afterward,  those  points  which  have  been 
demonstrated  by  minute  injections. 

The  perfect,  healthy  glands  are  of  a  grayish-white  or  reddish  color,  of  about  the  con- 
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sistence  of  the  liver,  presenting  a  hilnm  where  the  larger  blood-vessels  enter  and  the 
efferent  vessels  emerge,  and  covered,  except  at  the  hilum,  with  rather  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, composed  of  inelastic,  with  a  few  elastic  fibres.  Their  exterior  is  somewhat  ta- 
berculated,  from  the  projections  of  the  follicles  jast  beneath  the  investing  membrane. 
The  interior  of  the  glands  is  soft  and  pulpy.  It  presents  a  coarsely-grannlar  cortical 
substance,  of  a  reddish-white  or  gray  color,  which  is  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  tliickness  in  the  largest  glands.  The  medullary  portion,  which  comes  to  the  sur- 
face at  the  hilum,  is  lighter  colored  and  coarser  than  the  cortical  substance.  Through- 
out the  gland,  are  found  delicate  fasciculi  of  fibrous  tissue  connected  with  the  investing 
membrane,  which  serve  as  a  fibrous  skeleton  for  the  gland  and  divide  its  substance  inU> 
little  alveoli.  The  structure  is  far  more  delicate  in  the  cortical  than  in  the  medullary 
portion. 

Within  the  alveoli,  are  irregularly-oval,  closed  follicles,  about  ^^  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter,  filled  with  a  fiuid  and  with  cells  like  those  contained  in  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
intestines  and  the  patches  of  Peyer.  These  follicles  do  not  seem  to  occupy  the  medul* 
lary  portion  of  the  glands,  which,  according  to  EoUiker,  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  net* 
work  of  lymphatic  capillaries,  mixed  with  rather  coarse  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  The 
follicular  structures  in  the  lymphatic  glands  resemble  the  closed  follicles  in  the  mnooos 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen. 

The  elaborate  researches  of  Sappey  leave  scarcely  any  doubt  as  to  the  course  and  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  although  the 
view  advanced  by  him  that  these  bodies  consist  mainly  of  lymphatics  with  a  little 
fibrous  tissue  cannot  be  sustained.  By  pricking  a  perfectly  healthy  gland  with  the  deli- 
cate point  of  his  apparatus  for  injecting  the  lymphatics,  he  has  seen  the  mercury  sueoes^ 
sively  fill  the  different  capillary  vessels  and  pass  into  the  vasa  efferentia.  Sappey  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  caused  the  injection  to  pass  from  the  afferent  to  the  effer- 
ent vessels,  entirely  through  this  plexus ;  and,  while  the  fact  of  the  continuity  of  these 
vessels  through  a  capillary  plexus  is  extremely  probable,  it  has  not,  as  yet,  been  posi- 
tively proven. 

'As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  following  is  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
through  the  glands:  From  two  to  six  vasa  afferentia  approach  the  gland,  and,  when 
within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  it,  they  break  up  into  numerous  smeJl  branchea  which 
penetrate  its  investing  membrane.  In  the  substance  of  the  gland,  these  vessels  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  capillary  plexus  just  described  and  emerge  by  the  vasa  efferentia,  which 
are  always  larger  than  the  afferent  vessels  and  are  from  one  to  three  in  number.  In 
attempting  to  pass  iigections  entirely  through  the  glands,  the  fluid  has  frequently  been 
observed  to  pass  into  the  small  veins ;  so  that  some  anatomists  have  assumed  that  there 
is  a  connection  in  the  substance  of  the  glands  between  the  lymphatics  and  tlie  blood- 
vessels. It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  passage  of  fluids  into  the  veins  under  these 
circumstances  is  due  to  rupture  of  the  vessels ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  direct  connection 
between  them  and  the  lymphatics  has  never  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

The  lymphatic  glands  arc  supplied  with  blood  by  sometimes  one,  but  generally  by  sev- 
eral small  arteries,  which  penetrate  at  the  hilum.  These  vessels  pass  directly  to  the  medul- 
lary portion  and  there  break  up  into  several  coarse  branches,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
cortical  substance,  where  they  ramify  in  an  exceedingly  delicate  capillary  net-work,  with 
rather  wide  meshes,  in  the  closed  follicles  found  in  this  portion  of  the  gland.  This  capil- 
lary plexus  also  receives  branches  from  small  arterial  twigs  which  penetrate  the  capsule 
of  the  gland  at  different  points.  Returning  on  themselves  in  loops,  the  vessels  unite  to 
form  one  or  more  large  veins,  which  generally  emerge  at  the  hilum. 

Very  little  is  known  regarding  the  distribution  of  nerves  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 
A  few  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  system  enter  with  the  arteries,  but  they  have 
never  been  traced  to  their  final  distribution.  The  entrance  of  filaments  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  has  never  been  demonstrated. 
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It  is  erideot,  from  tiia  Btractnre  oi  the  lymphatic  glandB,  that  the^  must  materially 
retard  the  passage  of  the  Ijmph  toward  the  great  traoks;  and  it  is  well  known  in 
pathology  that  morbid  matters  taken 
up  by  the  absorbents  are  frequently 
arrested  and  retained  in  the  nearest 

The  Amotion  of  the  tymphatio 
glande  is  very  obscure.  By  some 
they  are  supposed  to  bare  an  im- 
portant office  in  the  elaboration  ot 
the  corpuscular  elements  of  the 
lymph  and  chyle;  and  it  has  been 
obeerved  that  the  lymph  contained 
in  Tesaels  which  have  passed  through 
no  glands  is  relatively  poor  in  cor- 
poseles,  while  the  large  tmnhs  and 
the  efferent  vessels  contain  them  in 
large  numbers.  This  single  fact  is 
indefinite  enongh,  as  regards  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  lymph- 
oorpnscles,  bnt  it  represents  about 
all  Uiat  is  actually  known  ooncern- 
ing  the  funotion  of  the  lymphatic 

In  endeavoring  to  estimate  the 
absre  which  the  lacteals  and  lym-    no.  B3.-i*tf.r««  «rW(«  .r  i!»»iA.»!  sta-d*.    t»-PPoy.) 
pbatica  have  in  the  function  of  ab- 
sorption, it  becomes  an  important  question  to  determine  what  principles  these  vessels 
are  capable  of  taking  np,  beside  the  fatty  elements  of  the  food,  and  how  far,  if  at  all, 
they  Bsdst  the  blood-Tessels  in  the  absorption  of  the  general  products  of  digestiota. 

Abtorption  of  ABvminoidi  iy  the  LaeUaU. — Coniparative  analyses  of  the  lymph  and 
cbyle  always  show  in  the  latter  Said  an  excess  of  albuminoid  matters.  As  we  may  rea- 
sonably  suppose  that,  during  the  intervals  of  digestion,  the  lacteals  carry  ordinary  lymph — 
for,  at  this  time,  these  vessels  are  filled  with  a  colorless,  transparent  fluid,  having  tlie  gen- 
eral pbysioal  chBractere  of  lymph — it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  excess  of  nitrogenized 
matters  in  the  white  cbyle  is  dne  to  absorption  of  albaminoids  from  the  iutestinal  canal. 
Mr.  Lane  collected  the  chyle  from  the  lacteals  of  a  donkey,  seven  and  a  half  hours  after 
a  ftall  meal  of  oats  and  beans,  and  compared  its  composition  with  that  of  the  lymph.  The 
analyses  were  made  by  Dr.  Eees,  who  found  that  the  chyle  contained  about  three  times 
as  much  allramen  and  fibrin  as  the  lymph.  While  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  products 
of  digestion  of  the  albuminoids  is  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  a  small  portion  is  also  taken  up  by  the  lacteals. 

AbtorpUan  of  Qlueote  and  Salt*  by  the  Laeteatt. — What  has  just  been  stated  regard- 
ing the  absorption  of  albuminoids  applies  with  equal  force  to  saccharine  matters  and 
the  inoi^nic  salts.  Small  quantities  of  sugar  and  sometimes  lactic  acid  have  been 
detected  in  the  chyle  from  the  tlioracic  duct  in  the  herbivora ;  and  the  presence  of  sngar 
in  both  the  lymph  and  the  chyle  has  been  accnrately  determined  by  Ooiin. 

It  is  true  that  the  prodnote  of  the  digestion  of  saccharine  and  amylaceoos  matters  are 
takoD  up  mainly  by  the  blood-vessels,  but  a  small  quantity  is  also  absorbed  by  the  lac- 
teals. In  the  comparative  analyses  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  by  Dr.  Hec.i,  the  proportion 
of  inorganic  salts  was  fonnd  to  be  considerably  greater  in  the  chylo.    The  great  excess 
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in  the  quantity  of  blood  coming  from  the  intestine  and  the  rapidity  of  its  circolation,  as 
compared  with  the  chyle,  will  explain  the  more  rapid  penetration  by  endoemo^s  of  the 
soluble  products  of  digestion. 

Absorption  of  Water  by  the  L<ieteals,— There  can  be  no  donbt  that  a  small  portion  of 
the  liquids  taken  as  drink  finds  its  way  into  the  circulation  by  the  lacteals,  although  the 
greatest  part  passes  directly  into  the  blood-vessels.  This  has  been  proven  by  experi- 
ments of  a  most  positive  character.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  state  that,  when  an  animal  is 
fed  with  an  aliment  which  is  very  substantial  and  is  killed  during  digestion,  the  thoracie 
duct  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  chyle ;  but,  when  the  animal  has  taken  liquids  with 
the  food,  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  lacteals  are  very  much  distended.  In  an  experiment 
by  Ernest  Burdach,  a  dog  was  deprived  of  food  and  drink  for  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  he  was  allowed  to  drink  water,  and,  in  addition,  half  a  pound  was  injected  into 
the  stomach.  The  animal  was  killed  a  half  an  hour  after,  and  the  thoracic  duct  was 
found  engorged  with  watery  lymph,  which  contained  a  veiy  small  number  of  lymph -cor- 
puscles. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  absorption  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
we  alluded  to  experiments  which  showed  that  various  poisonous  substances  introduced 
into  the  intestines  produced .  their  characteristic  effects  upon  the  system  with  great 
rapidity  when  the  veins  leading  from  the  part  were  intact,  while  no  snch  effects  followed 
when  the  only  avenue  to  the  general  system  was  through  the  lacteals.  Without  again 
discussing  these  observations  in  detail,  it  may  be  stated,  as  the  general  results  of  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  active  poisons  were  found  to  be  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  except  by  blood-vessels ;  and,  when  soluble  coloring  matters, 
or  salts  which  could  be  easily  recognized,  were  found  in  the  lacteals  or  the  thoracic  duot 
after  they  had  been  introduced  into  the  intestine,  they  penetrated  in  small  quantity  and 
very  slowly ;  while  it  has  been  repeatedly  found  that  the  same  substances  were  taken  up 
by  the  veins  with  great  rapidity  and  excreted,  in  many  instances,  by  the  urine. 

Ahaarption  from  Parts  not  connected  toith  the  Digestite  System. — Aside  from  the 
entrance  of  gases  into  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  surface,  physiological  absorption  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  true 
that  liquids  may  find  their  way  into  the  circulation  through  the  skin,  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages,  the  reservoirs,  ducts,  and  parenchyma  of  glands,  the  serous  and 
other  closed  cavities,  the  areolar  tissue,  the  conjunctiva,  the  muscular  tissue,  and,  in 
fact,  all  parts  which  are  supplied  with  blood-vessels ;  but  here  the  absorption  of  foreign 
matters  is  an  occasional  or  an  accidental  circumstance  and  is  not  connected  with  the 
general  process  of  nutrition.  It  is  now  well  known  that  all  parts  of  the  body,  except 
the  epidermis  and  its  appendages,  the  epithelium,  and  some  other  structures  which  are 
regularly  desquamated,  are  constantly  undergoing  change,  and  the  effete  matters  which 
result  fk'om  their  decay  are  taken  up  by  what  is  called  interstitial  absorption  and  are  car- 
ried by  the  blood  to  the  proper  organs,  to  be  excreted.  It  seems  probable  that  the  ves- 
sels of  these  parts  would  also  be  capable  of  taking  up  soluble  foreign  substances  when 
presented  to  them ;  and  this  is,  indeed,  the  fact  with  regard  to  all  parts  in  which  the 
nutritive  processes  are  even  moderately  active,  or  where  the  structures  covering  the  vas- 
cular parts  are  permeable. 

Absorption  from  the  Skin. — ^It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  absorption  can  take 
place  from  the  general  surface,  although,  at  one  time,  this  was  a  question  much  discnsaed 
by  physiologists  and  practical  physicians.  The  proofs,  however,  of  the  entrance  of  cer- 
tain medicinal  preparations  from  the  surface  of  the  body  are  now  entirely  condurive ; 
and  the  constitutional  effects  of  medicines  administered  in  this  way  toe  frequently  as 
marked  as  when  they  are  taken  into  the  alimentary  canaL    But  the  question  which  is 
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of  most  interest  to  ns  as  physiologists  concerns  the  normal  functions  of  the  skin  as  an 
absorbing  surface.  Looking  at  this  subject  from  a  purely  physiological  point  of  view, 
absorption  from  the  skin,  nnder  ordinary  conditions,  most  be  very  slight,  if,  indeed,  it  take 
place  at  all.  There  are  a  few  observations  by  the  older  physiologists  which  would  at 
first  seem  to  show  that  a  certain  amount  of  water  is  taken  up  by  the  skin  when  the 
atmosphere  is  unusually  moist.  In  all  of  these,  however,  this  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  weight  is  occasionally  somewhat  increased  under  these  conditions; 
but  DO  account  is  taken  of  the  fact,  that,  when  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  moist,  the 
amount  of  the  exhalations  is  greatly  decreased.  .  The  lungs,  also,  present  an  immense 
absorbing  surface,  which  is  not  at  all  considered.  Experiments  on  this  point  are  not  suifi- 
ciently  definite  to  warrant  any  positive  conclusions ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  if  any  articles 
enter  in  this  way,  the  quantity  mnst  be  excessively  minute. 

The  experiments  upon  the  entrance  of  water  and  soluble  substances  through  tlie  skin, 
when  the  body  has  been  immersed  for  a  long  time  in  a  bath,  are  somewhat  contradictory. 
Most  experimenters  have  noted  an  increase  in  the  weight,  which  they  attribute  to  absorp- 
tion of  water,  but  others  profess  to  have  observed  a  slight  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the 
body.  In  some  experiments  on  this  subject,  by  Madden,  in  which  all  necessary  precau- 
tions were  adopted,  the  air  being  respired  through  a  tube  passed  out  of  the  window  of  the 
room,  so  that  no  unusual  absorption  of  moisture  could  take  place  by  the  lungs,  the  results 
were  very  conclusive.  In  experiments  of  this  kind,  there  are  many  modifying  influences 
to  be  guarded  against.  For  example,  it  has  been  found  to  be  important  to  regulate  care- 
fully the  temperature  of  the  bath ;  for,  when  it  exceeds  that  of  the  body,  there  may  be  a 
lo6S  of  weight  by  cutaneous  transpiration.  It  is  stated  by  Longet  that,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  lower  than  that  of  the  body,  there  is  a  gain  in  weight ;  but  that 
the  cutaneous  exhalation  and  absorption  are  balanced  when  the  temperature  of  the  bath 
and  the  body  are  the  same.  There  is  another  source  of  complication  in  these  observa- 
tions, which  has  been  brought  forward  very  strongly  by  a  French  writer,  M.  Delore. 
This  observer  has  carefully  noted  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  hair,  nails,  and  epidermis, 
after  immersion  for  half  an  hour  in  distilled  water,  and  has  always  found  it  to  be  very 
coofiiderable.  He  assumes  that  this  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  entire  body  after  immersion  in  water  for  half  an  hour,  which  amounts 
to  about  seven  hundred  grains. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  facts  which  render  it  certain  that  water  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  skin.  In  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  by  CoUard  de  Martigny,  it  was  proven 
conclusively  that  water  could  be  absorbed  in  small  quantity  by  the  skin  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  In  one  experiment,  a  small  bell-glass  filled  with  water  was  applied  hermeti- 
cally to  the  palm.  This  was  connected  with  a  tube  bent  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  also 
fiUed  with  water,  the  long  branch  of  which  was  placed  in  a  vessel  of  mercury.  After 
the  apparatus  had  been  applied  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  the  mercury  was  found 
sensiUy  elevated  in  the  tube,  showing  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  had  disap- 
peared. More  recently,  a  very  extended  series  of  observations  upon  the  absorption  of 
water  and  soluble  substances  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Willemin,  in  which  it  is  conclusively 
proven  that  water  is  absorbed  in  a  bath,  and  that  various  medicinal  substances  may  be 
taken  up  by  the  skin  in  this  way  and  can  be  detected  afterward  in  the  urine.  In  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  he  found  that  the  weight  of  the  body,  after  remaining  in  a  tepid 
bath  for  from  thirty  to  forty -five  minutes,  was  generally  stationary ;  but  that  sometimes 
there  was  a  very  slight  diminution  in  weight  and  sometimes  a  very  slight  increase.  By 
comparative  observations,  however,  he  found  that  the  diminution  of  weight  in  the  bath 
was  always  less  than  the  amount  lost  by  the  same  subject  in  the  air.  Dr.  Willemin 
employed  a  very  delicate  apparatus  for  weighing,  and  his  observations  were  apparently 
condnoted  with  great  care.  He  also  confirmed  the  statement  of  W.  F.  Edwards  and 
others,  that  transpiration  from  the  general  surface  goes  on  in  a  bath.  This  he  showed 
by  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  bath  before  and  after  immersion  of  the  body. 
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These  obBervations  do  much  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  experiments  of  others,  in  some 
of  which  a  dimimition  in  weight  was  observed,  while  in  some  an  increase  was  noted.  In 
studying  this  sabject,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  constant  loss  of 
weight  by  evaporation  from  the  general  surface  and  from  the  lungs ;  a  fact  which  was 
not  taken  into  account  by  some  of  the  earlier  experimenters. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  sensation  of  thirst  is  always  least  pressing 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  that  it  may  be  appeased  to  a  certain  extent  by  baths.  It  is 
true  that,  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  cutaneous  exhalations  are  diminished,  and  this 
might  account  for  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  proportion  of  fluids  in  the  body  with  a 
less  amount  of  drink  than  ordinary ;  but  we  could  hardly  account  for  an  actual  allevia- 
tion of  thirst  by  immersion  of  the  body  in  water,  unless  we  assumed  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  had  been  absorbed.  A  striking  example  of  relief  of  thirst  in  this  way 
is  given  by  Captain  Kennedy,  in  the  narrative  of  his  sufferings  after  shipwreck,  when  he 
and  his  men  were  exposed  for  a  long  time  without  water,  in  an  open  boat.  With  regard 
to  his  sufferings  from  thirst,  he  says :  ^*  I  cannot  conclude  without  making  mention  of 
the  great  advantage  I  derived  from  soaking  ray  clothes  twice  a  day  in  salt-water, 
and  putting  them  on  without  wringing.  .  .  .  There  is  one  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  worthy  of  notice,  which  was,  that  we  daily  made  the  same  quantity  of  urine 
as  if  we  had  drunk  moderately  of  any  liquid,  which  must  be  owing  to  a  body  of  water 
absorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  ...  So  very  great  advantage  did  we  derive 
from  this  practice,  that  the  violent  drought  went  off,  the  parched  tongue  was  cured  in  a 
few  minutes  after  bathing  and  washing  our  clothes ;  at  the  same  time  we  found  ourselves 
as  much  refreshed  as  if  we  had  received  some  actual  nourishment." 

Absorption  by  the  Respiratory  Surface. — In  studying  the  physiological  anatomy  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus,  we  have  seen  how  admirably  the  respiratory  surface  is  calcu- 
lated for  the  introduction  of  gaseous  principles  into  the  blood.  The  great  rapidity  with 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air  penetrates  through  the  delicate  covering  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels  has  already  been  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  respiration.  Under 
natural  conditions,  the  gases  of  the  air  are  the  only  principles  absorbed  by  the  lungs ;  but 
examples  of  the  absorption  of  other  gaseous  matters  are  exceedingly  common,  and  this 
process  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  experiments  by  physiologists.  The  fact  of  the 
absorption  of  foreign  substances  by  the  lungs,  also,  has  long  been  definitely  settled ;  but 
this  belongs  to  pathology  or  to  therapeutics,  rather  than  to  physiology. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  conceded  that  animal  and  vegetable  emanations  may  be 
taken  into  the  blood  by  the  lungs  and  produce  certain  well-marked  pathological  condi- 
tions. It  is  supposed  that  many  contagious  diseases  are  propagated  in  this  way,  as  well 
as  some  fevers  and  other  general  diseases  which  are  not  contagious.  "With  regard  to  cer- 
tain poisonous  gases  and  volatile  principles,  the  effects  of  their  absorption  by  the  lungs 
are  even  more  striking.  Carbonic  oxide  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen  produce  death  al- 
most instantly,  even  when  inhaled  in  small  quantity.  The  vapor  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid 
acts  frequently  with  great  promptness  through  the  lungs.  Turpentine,  iodine,  and  many 
medicinal  substances  may  be  introduced  with  great  rapidity  by  inhalation  of  their  va- 
pors ;  and  we  well  know  the  serious  effects  produced  by  the  emanations  from  lead  or  mer- 
cury in  persons  who  work  in  these  articles.  Among  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the 
absorption  of  vapors  by  the  lungs  are  the  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  ether.  This  passes 
into  the  blood  and  manifests  its  characteristic  anaesthetic  influence  almost  immediately. 
Not  only  have  vapors  introduced  in  this  way  been  recognized  in  the  blood,  but  many  of 
the  principles  thus  absorbed  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  may  be  recognized  by  their 
characteristic  reactions  in  the  urine. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  water  and  substances  in  solution,  when  injeded 
into  the  respiratory  passages,  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  poisons  administered  in  this  way 
manifest  their  peculiar  effects  with  great  promptness.    Experimenters  on  this  snliject 
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have  shown  the  facility  with  which  liquids  maj  he  ahsorbed  from  the  lungs  and  the  air- 
paasageS)  hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  natural  conditions  are  never  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  this  action.  The  normal  function  of  the  lungs  is  to  absorb  oxygen  and  sometimes 
a  little  nitrogen  from  the  air ;  and  the  absorption  of  any  thing  else  by  these  surfaces  is 
unnatural  and  generally  deleterious. 

Absorption  from  Closed  Cavities^  Resertoirs  of  Glandsy  etc, — Facts  in  pathology  show- 
ing absorption  from  closed  cavities,  the  areolar  tissue,  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissue, 
the  conjunctiva,  and  other  parts,  are  sufficiently  numerous.  In  all  cases  of  efitision  of 
serum  into  the  pleural,  peritoneal,  pericardial,  or  synovial  cavities,  in  which  recovery 
takes  place,  the  liquid  becomes  absorbed.  It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  warm 
water  injected  into  these  cavities  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  w^ay.  Effusions  into  the 
areolar  tissue  are  generally  removed  by  absorption.  In  cases  of  penetration  of  air  into 
the  pleura  or  the  general  areolar  tissue,  absorption  likewise  takes  place ;  showing  that 
gases  may  be  taken  up  in  this  way  as  well  as  liquids.  Effusions  of  blood  beneath  the 
skin  or  the  conjunctiva  or  in  the  muscular  or  nervous  tissue  may  become  entirely  or  in 
part  absorbed.  It  is  true  that  these  are  pathological  conditions,  but,  in  the  closed  cavi- 
ties, the  processes  of  exhalation  and  absorption  are  constantly  going  on,  although  not 
very  actively.  As  regards  absorption  from  the  areolar  tissue,  the  administration  of 
remedies  by  the  hypodermic  method,  which  is  now  so  common,  is  a  familiar  proof  of  the 
facility  with  which  soluble  principles  are  taken  into  the  blood  when  introduced  beneath 
the  skin. 

Under  some  circumstances,  absorption  takes  place  from  the  reservoirs  of  the  rarious 
glands,  the  watery  portions  of  the  secretions  being  generally  taken  up,  leaving  the  solid 
and  the  organic  matters.  It  is  supposed  that  the  bile  becomes  somewhat  inspissated 
when  it  has  remained  for  a  time  in  the  gall-bladder,  even  when  the  natural  flow  of  the  se- 
cretion is  not  interrupted.  Certainly,  when  the  duct  is  in  any  way  obstructed,  absorption 
of  a  portion  of  the  bile  takes  place,  as  is  proven  by  coloration  of  the  coigunctiva  and 
even  of  the  general  surface.  The  serum  of  the  blood,  under  these  conditions,  is  always 
strongly  colored  with  bile. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  watery  portions  of  the  urine  are  reabsorbed  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  bladder,  when  the  urine  has  been  long  confined  in  its 
cavity,  although  this  resorption  is  ordinarily  very  slight.  A  great  many  cases  of  dis- 
charge of  urinary  matters  by  the  stomach  and  intestines,  skin,  etc.,  when  the  urine  has 
been  long  retained,  have  been  reported  by  the  older  physiologists  and  were  supposed  to 
indicate  resorption  of  these  principles  from  the  bladder.  The  mechanism  of  the  excretion 
of  urinary  matters  was  not  understood  before  the  experiments  of  Provost  and  Dumas, 
who  showed  that  urea  accumulates  in  the  blood  after  the  extirpation  of  both  kidneys 
in  the  inferior  animals.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  this  takes  place  when  the 
function  of  excretion  of  urine  is  seriously  interfered  with,  and  that  an  attempt  is  made 
by  Nature  to  remove  these  effete  principles  from  the  system  by  the  stomach,  intestine, 
skin,  and  lungs.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  vicarious  discharge  of  urinary  matters, 
in  the  cases  reported  before  the  true  process  of  excretion  by  the  kidneys  was  understood, 
was  due  to  accumulation  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  in  the  blood,  and  not  to  their 
resorption  from  the  urinary  passages. 

Absorption  may  take  place  from  the  ducts  and  the  parenchyma  of  glands,  although 
this  occurs  chiefly  when  foreign  substances  have  been  injected  into  these  parts. 

Absorption  of  Fata  and  Insoluble  Substances. 

The  general  proposition  that  all  substances  capable  of  being  absorbed  are  soluble  in 
water  or  in  the  digestive  fluids  must  be  modified  in  the  case  of  the  fats.  These  are  never 
dinolved  in  any  appreciable  quantity  in  digestion,  the  only  change  which  they  undergo 
being  a  minute  subdivision  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  emulsion.    In  this  condition,  the 
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fats  are  taken  np  bj  the  looteals  and  may  be  abeorbed  in  Bmall  qoantitj  by  the  blood- 
reeeela.  Although  it  is  now  pretty  welt  understood  how  endosmotio  liquids  pass  tbroagh 
the  whIIb  of  the  blood-Tessela  and  absorbent^  the  meehanism  of  the  penetration  of  fatty 
particles,  which  is  no  leas  oonBtant,  is  still  somewliat  obacare. 

There  can  be  no  qaeBtioD  with  regard  lo  the  actual  penetration  of  the  minnte  parti- 
cles of  the  chyle  into  the  lacteaJa  and  even  into  the  blood- TOBeela.  In  birds,  indeed,  bo- 
cording  to  Bernard,  all  the  fat  which  is  absorbed  is  taken  ap  by  the  blood- Teasels,  tbe 
lymphatics  of  the  intestine  never  containing  a  milky  flnid.  Confining  our  disc&ssion  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  absorption  of  fatty  emulsion  in  mammals,  it  mast  be  admitted  that 
the  assumption  of  the  eiistence  of  orifices  in  the  walla  of  the  lacteals,  even  if  we  deny  tbe 
actual  anatomical  demonstration  of  these  openings,  becomes  almost  necesaary ;  fur  the 
experiments  apon  the  passage  of  fatty  jiarticlee  through  closed  membranes  are  certainly 
very  nnsatisfactory.  Taking  into  ooosideration  bH  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  question, 
it  seems  more  probable  that  orifices  exist  in  the  vessels  than  that  the  fatty  particles  pene- 
trate by  endosmosia;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  idea  rests  npon  the  on- 
doubted  physiological  fact  of  the  absorption  of  emulsions  rather  than  upon  anatomical 
grounds ;  and,  if  we  were  not  called  npon  to  explain  the  absorption  of  fatty  particles,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  stomata  of  the  vessels  would  be  so  generally  admitted.  It  is  not 
infrequently  the  case  that  we  are  forced  to  assume  the  existence  of  certain  anatomical 
arrangements  as  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  physiological  phenomena,  when  act- 
nal  demonstrations  are  unsaliefactory.  With  regard  to  the  lacteala,  when  we  remember 
the  excessive  tennity  of  the  vessels  of  origin,  the  close  adhesion  of  tiieir  walls  to  the 
surrounding  tissues,  the  novelty  and  uncertainty  of  the  stuning  processes,  and  the  fact 
that  some  anatomists  deny  that  the  finest  so-called  lymphatic  plexnses  of  origin  have  any 
distinct  walls,  it,  is  readily  understood  bow,  as  physiologists,  we  must  regard  the  exist- 
ence of  stomata  in  the  lymphatics  as  on  idea  based  upon  the  necessity  of  explaining  well- 
established  physiological  phenomena,  rather  than  a  clearly-demonstrable  anatomical  fact. 
In  stud  ving  the  mechanism  of  the  penetration  of  f^ty  particles  into  the  intestinal  villi, 
it  haa  been  ascertained  that  the  epithelial  cells 
covering  the  villi  play  an  important  part  in  this 
sees.  Itwasfirstaseertainedby  Goodsirthat, 
during  the  digestion  ot  fat,  these  cells  became 
filled  with  fatty  granules.  This  fact  has  been 
confirmed  by  Gmby  and  Delafond,  KoUiker, 
Funke,  and  others.  Funke,  in  his  atlas  of  physi- 
ological chemistry,  figures  the  appearaocee  of  the 
intestinal  epithelium  dnring  the  digestion  of  ft, 
IS  contrasted  with  the  epithelium  observed  dvr- 
ng  the  intervals  of  digestion,  showing  the  eelk, 
dnring  absorption,  filled  with  fati;  grannies. 

It  is  true,  as  a  general  law,  that  insoluble  sub- 
stances, with  the  exception  of  the  fats,  are  never 
regularly  absorbed,  no  matter  how  finely  tbey 
may  be  divided.  The  apparent  exceptions  to  this 
rw.  M.-J5>"«*(^™  ^  i^^^a  tnt«un^tf,h*  ^  ^^^^^y  ij,  ^  ^j^t^  „f  minute  subdivision  like 
an  emnlMon.  and  carbonaceous  particlesL  In  the 
cose  of  mercury,  it  is  well  known  that  minute  particles  in  the  form  of  unguents  may  be 
introduced  into  the  system  by  prolonged  frictions ;  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  physiological  absorption.  The  passage  of  small  carbonaceous  partielea 
through  the  pulmonary  membrane  seems  to  be  purely  mechanical.  The  same  thing  taaj 
possibly  occ[ir  when  fine,  sharp  particles  of  carbon  are  introduced  into  the  aliment«ry 
canal ;  bnt  the  experiments  of  Mlalhe  with  pulverised  charcoal,  and  parlicniarly  thOM 
of  ti^rard,  Robin,  and  Bernard  with  lamp-black  introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal  xrf 
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animals,  ahowed  tliat,  althongh  th«  iatestinal  mnooos  membrana  became  of  a  deep  black, 
this  could  eaailj  be  removed  bj  a  Htream  of  water,  and  no  carbonaceous  particlea  could 
be  discovered  in  the  metenteric  veins,  the  Ucteala,  or  the  meeenteric  glands.  When  the 
carbon  is  used  in  the  form  of  lamp-black,  the  particleB  are  very  minute  and  rounded,  and 
they  do  not  present  the  sharp  poiiita  and  edges  which  sometimes  enable  the  gruns  of 
pnlTerized  charcoal  to  penetrate  the  veBsels  mechanicallj. 
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Variations  and  Mod\/ication8  of  Absorption. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  variations  in  lacteal  or  lymphatic  absorption ; 
bvt,  in  absorption  b;  blood-vessels,  important  modifications  occur,  due,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  difierent  conditions  of  the  fluids  to  be  absorbed,  and,  on  the  other,  to  differences  in  the 
constitntion  of  the  Mood  and  in  the  conditions  of  the  vessels. 

The  different  conditions  of  the  fluids  to  be  absorbed  apparently  do  not  always  have 
tbe  same  inflnenoe  in  physiological  absorption  as  in  endosraotic  experiments  made  out  of 
the  body.  Saccharine  solutionB  of  different  densities  confined  in  distinct  portjons  of  the 
JDtMtinal  canal  of  a  livmg  animal  do  not  present  any  marked  variations  in  the  rapidity 
of  their  absorption,  and  they  are  taken  np  by  the  blood,  even  when  their  den»t;  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  blood-plasma.  Solutions  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  snlphate  of 
soda  of  greater  density  than  the  senmi,  which  would,  therefore,  attract  the  endoamotio 
current  in  an  endosmometer,  are  readily  taken  np  by  the  blood-vessels  in  a  living  animal. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  Bolnble  snbstances,  whatever  be  the  density  of  their  solations,  may  be 
taken  np  by  the  variona  absorbing  surfaces  during  life.  Thewoorara  poison  and  moat  of  - 
the  venoms  are  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  a  series  of  very  interenUng 
ezperimeota  apon  the  absorption  of  woorara,  Bernard  has  shown  that  this  curions  poiaon, 
which  is  absorbed  so  readily  from  wounds  or  when  introduced  under  the  skin,  generally 
prodnoes  no  effect  when  introdnoed  into  tiie  atomsch,  the  small  intestine,  or  the  urinary 
Uadder.  This  reeult,  however,  is  not  invariable,  for  poisonons  effects  are  produced  when 
woorara  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  fasting  animal.  This  peculiarity  in  the 
abaorption  of  many  of  the  animal  poisons  hoa  long  been  observed ;  and  it  ia  well  known 
that  the  fleah  of  animala  poisoned  with  woorara  can  be  eaten  with  impunity.  It  is 
coiions,  however,  to  aee  an  animal  carrying  in  the  stomach  without  danger  a  fluid  which 
would  produce  death  if  introduced  under  the  skin;  and  the  explanation  of  this  is  not 
readily  apparent.  The  poison  is  not  neutralized  by  the  digestive  fluids,  for  woorara 
digested  for  a  long  time  in  gastric  jniee,  or  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  iog,  ia  found  to 
poasoH  all  its  toxic  properties,  as  we  have  frequently  shown  (repeating  the  experiment 
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of  Bernard)  by  poisoning  a  pigeon  with  woorara  drawn  by  a  fistula  from  the  stomach  of 
a  living  dog.  If  we  recognize  the  absorption  of  this  poison  simply  by  its  effects  upon  the 
system,  it  must  be  assumed  that,  during  digestion,  it  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  exceedingly 
soluble. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  liquids  which  immediately  disorganize  the  tissues,  such  as 
concentrated  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  cannot  be  absorbed.  Another  important  peculiar- 
ity in  absorption  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mialhe,  who  has  shown  that  solutions  which 
readily  coagulate  the  albumen  of  the  circulating  fluids  are  absorbed  very  slowly.  This 
is  explained  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  coagulation  of  the  albuminous  fluids  with 
which  the  absorbing  membrane  is  permeated,  which  interferes  with  the  passage  of 
liquids.  These  substances  are  nevertheless  taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels,  though  rather 
slowly. 

The  modifications  which  are  due  simply  to  the  physical  conditions  of  liquids  to  be 
absorbed  are  chiefly  manifested  out  of  the  body  and  will  be  considered  In  connection  with 
the  subject  of  endosmosis. 

Influence  of  the  Condition  of  the  Blood  and  qf  the  Vestels  on  Abeorption, — After  loss 
of  blood  or  deterioration  of  the  nutritive  fluid  from  prolonged  abstinence,  absorption  gen- 
erally takes  place  with  great  activity.  This  is  well  known,  both  as  regards  the  entrance 
of  water  and  alimentary  substances  and  the  absorption  of  medicines.  It  was  at  one  time 
quite  a  common  practice  to  bleed  before  administering  certain  remedies,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce their  more  speedy  action  upon  the  system. 

The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  has  an  important  influence  upon  absorption.  We  have 
already  shown,  in  treating  of  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels  on  absorption,  that  this  pro- 
cess may  be  impeded  or  even  arrested  by  the  ligation  of  important  vessels.  It  has  been 
evident,  also,  that  absorption  is  generaUy  active  in  proportion  to  the  vascularity  of  differ- 
ent parts.  During  the  process  of  intestinal  absorption,  the  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
circulation  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  marked  and  undoubtedly  has  an  inflnenoe 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  products  of  digestion  are  taken  up. 

Influence  of  the  Nereoue  System  on  Absorption. — ^Experiments  upon  the  inflnenoe  of 
the  nervous  system  on  absorption  are  still  very  imperfect.  It  is  certain  that  this  process, 
especially  in  the  stomach,  is  subject  to  variations,  which  can  hardly  be  dependent  upon 
any  thing  but  nervous  action.  Water  and  other  liquids,  which  usually  are  readily  ab- 
sorbed from  the  stomach,  are  sometimes  retained  for  a  time,  and  are  afterward  rejected 
in  nearly  the  condition  in  which  they  were  taken.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  most 
important  influences  thus  exerted  by  the  nervous  system  are  effected  through  the  circu- 
lation. The  recent  experiments  of  Bernard  and  others  upon  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves  and  its  connection  with  the  muscular  coats  of  the  small  arteries,  by  the  action  of 
which  the  supply  of  blood  in  different  parts  is  regulated,  point  out  a  line  of  experimenta- 
tion which  would  probably  throw  much  light  upon  some  of  the  important  variations  in 
absorption.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  small  arteries  may  become  so  contracted 
under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  that  their  caliber  is  almost  obliterated, 
of  course  retarding  to  a  corresponding  degree  the  capillary  and  venous  circulation  in  the 
parts,  and,  again,  that,  through  the  sympathetic  nerves,  the  same  vessels  may  be  so 
dilated  as  to  admit  to  a  particular  part  three  or  four  tunes  as  much  blood  as  it  ordinarily 
receives,  it  becomes  apparent  that  absorption  may  be  profoundly  affected  through  this 
system  of  nerves. 

As  far  as  the  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  concerned,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  while  section  of  some  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  alimentary  canal  will 
slightly  retard  the  absorption  of  poisonous  substances,  it  is  never  entirely  arrested.  Lon- 
get  found  that  the  operation  of  strychnine  iigected  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  in  which 
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both  pnenmogastric  nerves  had  been  divided  was  retarded  about  five  minutes ;  but  that 
the  convulsions,  when  they  occurred,  were  fully  as  severe  aa  in  an  animal  which  had 
received  an  equal  dose,  without  section  of  the  nerves. 

Imbibition  and  Endosmoais. 

The  ideas  of  physiologists  concerning  the  mechanism  of  the  absorption  of  soluble  sub- 
stances have  become  radically  changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  this  process  takes  place  chiefly  by  blood-vessels,  and 
that  the  absorbents  have  no  such  wonderful  elective  power  as  was  attributed  to  them  by 
the  older  writers.  This  involves  the  passage  of  liquids  through  the  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics ;  a  process  which  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  experiment?, 
resulting  in  the  development  of  many  important  physical  laws  capable  of  application  to 
physiological  absorption.  At  the  present  day,  therefore,  the  history  of  absorption  is  not 
complete  without  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of  imbibition  and  endosmosis. 

If  liquids  can  pass  through  the  substance  of  an  animal  membrane,  it  is  evident  that 
the  membrane  itself  must  be  capable  of  taking  up  a  certain  portion  of  the  liquid  by 
imbibition;  and  this  must  be  considered  as  the  starting-point  in  absorption.  Imbibi- 
tion is,  indeed,  a  property  conmion  to  all  animal  structures.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  organic  principles  is  that  they  may  lose  water  by  desiccation  and 
regain  it  by  imbibition.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  the  tissues  do  not  imbibe  all 
solutions  with  the  same  degree  of  activity.  Distilled  water  is  the  liquid  which  is  al- 
ways taken  up  in  greatest  quantity,  and  saline  solutions  enter  the  substance  of  the  tis- 
sues in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  density.  This  is  also  the  fact  with  regard  to  mixtures 
of  alcohol  and  water,  imbibition  always  being  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  present  in  the  liquid.  Among  the  other  circumstances  which  have  a  marked 
influence  upon  imbibition,  is  temperature.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  dried  animal  mem- 
branes may  be  more  rapidly  softened  in  warm  than  in  cold  water ;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  imbibition  of  liquids  by  sand,  the  researches  of  Matteucci  and  Cima  have  shown  an 
immense  increase  at  a  moderately-elevated  temperature.  While  nearly  all  the  structures 
of  the  body,  after  desiccation,  will  imbibe  liquids,  the  membranes  through  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  absorption  are  most  active  are,  as  a  rule,  most  easily  permeated ;  and  we  shall 
see,  when  we  come  to  study  the  mechanism  of  the  passage  of  liquids  through  these  mem- 
branes, that  the  character  of  the  liquid,  the  temperature,  etc.,  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  activity  of  this  process.  For  example,  all  liquids  which  have  a  tendency  to 
harden  the  tissues,  such  as  saline  solutions,  alcohol,  etc.,  pass  through  with  much  less 
rapidity  than  pure  water.  These  facts  will  be  found  particularly  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  observations  on  the  passage  of  liquids  through  membranes,  in  experiments  on 
endosmosis  with  artificial  apparatus. 

Mechanism  of  ike  Passage  of  Liquids  through  Membranes, — The  attention  of  physi- 
ologists was  first  directed  to  this  subject  by  the  researches  of  Dutrochet,  in  1826.  Al- 
though not  by  any  means  the  first  to  observe  the  phenomena  which  he  described  under 
the  name  of  endosmosis,  to  Dutrochet  is  generally  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  first 
indicated  the  applications  of  the  laws  of  endosmosis  to  the  nutrition  of  plafits  and  ani- 
mals. Undoubtedly,  Dutrochet  was  the  first  to  make  experiments  upon  endosmosis  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  which  were 
immediately  repeated  and  extended ;  but  the  experiments  made  upon  living  animals  by 
Lebktlchner,  in  1819,  and  by  Magendie,  in  1820,  had  already  demonstrated  most  conclu- 
sively the  passage  of  liquids  through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels ;  and  the  explanation 
offered  by  these  physiologists  was  fully  as  definite  as  that  proposed  by  Dutrochet. 

Dutrochet  constructed  an  instrument  called  the  endosmometer,  which  consists  sim- 
ply of  a  small  bell-glass,  the  lower  opening  of  which  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  the  open- 
ing above  being  connected  with  a  long  glass  tube  by  which  the  force  with  which  liquids 
21 
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pass  through  the  membraoe  can  be  measured.  The  bell-glass  is  generally  flUed  with  a 
liquid  capable  of  attracting  a  current,  of  water  from  without,  and  is  immersed  in  pure 
water,  so  that  the  membrane  is  completely  covered.  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
is  a  current  of  water  through  the  membrane,  which  will  cause  the  liquid  to  mount  in  the 
tube,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  several  feet ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  feebler 
current  from  the  interior  of  the  apparatus  to  the  water.  Dutrochet  called  the  stronger, 
the  endosmotic  current,  and  the  feebler,  the  exosmotic  current.  This  nomenclature, 
liowever,  is  not  strictly  accurate ;  for,  if  the  position  of  the  liquids  be  reversed,  the 
stronger  current  is  exosmotic  and  the  feebler  is  endosmotic.  It  must  be  remembered, 
therefore,  that  the  name  endosmosis  is  always  to  be  understood  as  applied  to  the  princi- 
pal current,  while  the  term  exosmosis  is  applied  to  the  current  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  possible  inaccuracy  of  expression  has  led  to  the  adoption  by  Graham  and  others  of 
the  term  osmosis,  as  applied  generally  to  the  currents  which  take  place  through  mem- 
branes ;  but  the  terms  first  proposed  by  Dutrochet  are  most  commonly  used. 

The  phenomena  of  endosmosis,  which,  since  the  publication  of  the  researches  of  Du- 
trochet, have  been  so  closely  studied  by  physicists,  are  chiefly  interesting  to  the  physiolo- 
gist in  their  application  to  absorption.  While  it  is  true,  perhaps,  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  physiological  absorption  cannot  as  yet  be  explained  upon  purely  physical  principles, 
it  is  nevertheless  important  to  ascertain  how  far  physical  laws  are  involved  in  this  pro- 
cess. With  this  end  in  view,  we  shall  study  the  physical  phenomena  of  endosmons, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  their  physiological  applications. 

It  is  now  definitely  ascertained  that  the  following  conditions  are  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis : 

1.  That  both  liquids  be  capable  of  "  wetting  "  the  interposed  membrane,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  membrane  be  capable  of  imbibing  both  liquids.  •  If  but  one  of  the  liquids 
can  wet  the  membrane,  the  current  can  take  place  in  only  one  direction. 

2.  That  the  liquids  be  miscible  with  each  other  and  be  difl'erently  constituted.  Al- 
though it  is  found  that  the  currents  are  most  active  when  the  liquids  are  of  dififerent  den- 
sities, this  condition  is  not  indispensable ;  for  currents  will  take  place  between  solutions 
of  different  substances,  such  as  salt,  sugar,  or  albumen,  when  they  have  precisely  the 
same  density. 

The  physiological  applications  of  the  laws  of  endosmosis  can  now  be  more  fully 
appreciated,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled  whenever  absorption 
takes  place,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  absorption  of  fats,  which  has  been  specially 
considered.  For  example,  all  substances  are  dissolved  or  liquefied  before  they  are  ab- 
sorbed, and,  in  this  condition,  they  are  capable  of  *'  wetting  "  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
All  the  liquids  absorbed  are  capable,  also,  of  mixing  with  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  What 
makes  this  application  still  more  complete,  is  the  behavior  of  albumen  in  endosmotic  ex- 
periments. In  physiological  absorption,  there  is  always  a  great  predominance  of  the 
endosmotic  current,  and  there  is  very  little  transudation,  or  exosmosis,  of  the  albuminoid 
constituents  of  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  constant  absorption  of  albn- 
minose,  which  is  destined  to  be  converted  into  the  albuminoid  matters  of  the  blood. 

Recognizing  the  fact,  which  was,  indeed,  pointed  out  clearly  by  Dutrochet,  that  albu- 
men is  capable  of  inducing  a  more  powerful  endosmotic  current  than  almost  any  other 
liquid,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  never  itself  passes  through  membranes  in  the  exosmotic 
current*;  but  that  albuminoids,  after  transformation  by  digestion  into  albuminose,  or 
albumen  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  pass  through  animal  membranes  with  great  facility. 
The  experiments  by  which  these  facts  are  demonstrated  are  very  conclusive  and  are 
of  the  highest  pliy Biological  importance.  On  removing  part  of  the  shell  of  an  egg,  so 
as  to  expose  its  membranes,  and  immersing  it  in  pure  water,  the  passage  of  water  into 
the  egg  was  rendered  evident  by  the  projection  of  the  distended  membranes;  but, 
although  the  surrounding  liquid  had  become  alkaline  and  the  appropriate  tests  revealed 
the  prosence  of  some  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  egg,  the  presence  of  albumen 
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could  never  be  detected.    When  the  contents  of  the  egg  were  replaced  by  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  the  same  result  followed.     ^^  After  six  or  eight  hours  of  immersion,  the 
serum  had  jielded  to  the  water  in  the  vessel  all  its  saline  elements^  chlorides,  sulphates, 
phosphates,  which  were  easily  recognized  by  their  peculiar  reactions,  but 
not  an  atom  of  albumen." 

A  very  simple  apparatus  for  illustrating  endosmotic  action  can  be  con- 
structed in  the  following  way:  Remove  carefully  a  circular  portion, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  the  shell  from  one  end  of  an  egg,  which 
may  be  done  without  ii\juring  the  membranes,  by  cracking  the  shell  into 
small  pieces,  which  are  picked  off  with  forceps.  A  delicate  glass-tube, 
about  six  inches  in  length,  is  then  introduced  through  a  small  opening  in 
the  shell  and  membranes  of  the  other  end  of  the  egg,  and  is  secured  in  a 
vertical  position  by  wax,  the  tube  penetrating  the  yolk.  The  egg  is  then 
placed  in  a  wine-glass  partly  filled  with  water.  In  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour,  the  water  will  have  penetrated  the  exposed  membrane, 
and  the  yolk  will  rise  in  the  tube. 

Influence  of  Memhranee  upon  Osmotic  Currents. — The  force  with 
which  liquids  pass  through  membranes,  called  endosmotic  or  osmotic 
force,  is  to  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  mem- 
branes themselves.  This  influence  is  always  purely  physical,  in  experi- 
ments made  out  of  the  body ;  and  physiological  absorption  can  be  ex- 
plained, to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  same  laws.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered,  however,  that  the  properties  of  organic  structures,  which  are 
manifested  only  in  living  bodies,  are  capable  of  modifying  these  physical 
phenomena  to  a  remarkable  degree.  For  example,  all  living  tissues  are 
capable  of  selecting  and  appropriating  from  the  nutritive  fluids  the  ma-  ^™J;f"^/^ 
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terials  necessary  for  their  regeneration ;  and  the  secreting  structures  of 
glands  also  select  from  the  blood  certain  principles  which  are  used  in 
the  formation  of  their  secretions.  At  the  present  day,  these  phenomena  and  their  modi- 
fications through  the  nervous  system  cannot  be  fully  explained.  This  is  true,  also,  of 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  absorption  and  their  modifications,  which  are  probably  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  kind  of  action.  In  view  of  these  undoubted  facts,  the  influence 
of  the  structures  through  which  liquids  pass  in  physiological  absorption  may  be  divided 
as  follows :  first,  into  physical  influences,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  endosmotic  ex- 
periments with  organic  membranes  out  of  the  body ;  and  second,  modifications  of  these 
phenomena,  which  are  presented  only  in  the  living  organism. 

Numerous  experiments  have  demonstrated  t<hat  both  the  endosmotic  and  the  exos- 
inotic  current  may  be  produced  by  using  a  porous  instead  of  a  membranous  septum, 
though  then  they  are  always  comparatively  feeble.  The  phenomena  thus  presented  are 
to  be  explained  entirely  by  the  laws  of  capillary  attraction  and  of  the  difiPusion  of  liquids. 
These  laws  would  enter  largely  into  the  explanation  of  the  passage  of  liquids  through 
animal  membranes,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated,  or  even  rendered  probable,  that  these 
membranes  are  invariably  porous,  or  provided  with  capillary  openings.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, however,  to  study  this  question  very  carefully  and  to  examine  all  the  properties  of 
animal  membranes,  both  within  and  without  the  living  organism. 

In  the  first  place,  is  there  any  proof  that  all  membranes  which  will  admit  the  passage 
of  liquids  are  porous  ?  This  is  a  most  important  question ;  and  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  endosmosis  by  the  laws  of  capillary  attraction. 

In  all  membranes  which  possess  an  anatomical  structure  discoverable  by  the  micro- 
scope, there  are  undoubtedly  interstices  between  the  fibres,  cells,  etc.,  of  which  the  tis- 
sue is  composed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  animal  membranes  generally  have  a  layer,  like 
the  basement-membranes  of  mucous  tissues,  which  is  absolutely  homogeneous  and  struct- 
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ureless.  In  applying  the  laws  of  endosmosis  to  physiological  absorption,  it  is  found  that 
the  membranes  which  are  most  easily  penetrated  by  fluids  are  exoessiyely  thin  and 
nearly  homogeneous.  Take,  for  example,  the  walls  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  through 
which  the  greatest  part  of  physiological  absorption  takes  place.  This  membrane  is 
from  Yrhv^  ^  Tshnf  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  thick,  and  is  entirely  amorphous,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lining  epithelium  with  its  nuclei.  The  assumption  that  invisible  capillary  orifices 
exist  in  these  thin,  amorphous  membranes,  aside  from  the  so-called  storoata,  is  purely 
hypothetical  and  is  unwarrantable.  The  only  circumstance  which  could  lead  to  such  a 
supposition  is  the  fact  that  these  membranes  can  be  penetrated  by  liquids. 

It  is  manifestly  unphilosophical  and  absurd  to  offer,  as  an  explanation  ot  endosmosis 
through  structureless  membranes,  an  hypothesis  which  has  its  only  support  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  phenomena  which  it  is  intended  to  explain.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  all 
the  more  unsound,  as  the  phenomena  of  endosmosis  are  very  far  from  being  completely 
understood,  and  as  many  important  properties  of  organic  structures,  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  question  under  consideration,  are  ignored.  For  example,  physiological  absorp- 
tion does  not  always  take  place  in  accordance  with  known  physical  laws.  It  undergoes 
modifications  which  can  at  present  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  liquids 
become,  for  the  time,  part  of  the  living  organic  structures  and  partake  of  their  peculiar 
properties ;  one  of  them,  the  property  by  virtue  of  which  they  appropriate  both  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  principles  necessary  to  their  proper  constitution  and  regenera- 
tion, is  called  by  some,  vital ;  a  word  which  simply  expresses  ignorance  of  its  essen- 
tial character.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the 
general  phenomena  of  endosmosb  or  absorption,  but  only  to  certain  of  its  unexplained 
modifications. 

A  most  important  property  of  organic  tissues,  which  is  ignored  by  those  who  explain 
absorption  on  the  principle  of  capillary  attraction,  is  that  of  hygrometricity.  All  the 
organic  nitrogenized  proximate  principles  are  capable  of  losing  their  water  of  composi- 
tion by  desiccation  and  of  regaining  it  by  imbibition.  The  water  which  enters  into  their 
composition  is  not  necessarily  contained  in  interstices  in  the  tissue,  but,  in  the  case  of 
structureless  parts  especially,  is  uniformly  disseminated,  or,  we  may  term  it,  diffused 
throughout  the  organic  substance,  of  which  it  forms  a  constituent  part.  This  action  of 
certain  liquids  upon  the  organic  semisolids  is  something  like  the  dififusion  of  liquids;  tlie 
difference  being  that  it  is  the  liquid  only  which  is  diffused  in  the  semisolid,  the  semisolid 
being  incapable  of  difi^sing  in  the  liquid.  As  it  has  been  found  that  all  liquids  are  not 
equally  subject  to  capillary  attraction,  so  animal  tissues  imbibe  different  liquids  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  activity ;  a  fact  which  will  account  in  a  measure  for  the  variations  in 
the  endosmotic  currents  with  different  solutions. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  endosmosis  by  imbibition  or  diffusion,  when  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  porosity  in  the  septum.  The  following 
experiment  of  Lhermite  fully  illustrates  this  point.  A  tube  was  partly  filled  with  a  col- 
umn of  chloroform ;  and  upon  this  was  poured  a  layer  of  water,  and  above  it  a  layer  of 
ether.  The  ether  gradually  penetrated  the  layer  of  water  and  passed  to  the  chloroform, 
mingling  with  it.  After  a  certain  time,  all  the  ether  had  thus  been  diffused  in  the  chlo- 
roform, and  the  layer  of  water  retained  its  original  volume.  We  have  repeated  this 
experiment  with  some  slight  modifications,  using  first  a  layer  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  a 
layer  of  water,  and  finally  a  solution  of  blue  litmus  in  alcohol ;  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  acid  penetrated  the  water  and  reddened  the  litmus  above.  A  liquid  septum  is 
certainly  not  porous,  in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  endosmosis  through  "liquids  depends  simply  upon  the  law  of  diffusion  of  liquids,  the 
molecules  of  the  liquids  being  held  together  so  feebly  that  they  will  admit  the  molecules 
of  other  liquids  with  which  they  are  capable  of  mixing. 

With  regard  to  the  passage  of  liquids  through  different  septa,  the  following  seem  to  be 
the  facts  which  can  be  considered  as  definitely  settled : 
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The  cohesiye  attraction  of  the  constitaent  particles  of  insoluble  solids  is  so  great,  that 
the  entrance  of  fluids  is  impossible,  unless  the  substance  be  porous,  and  this  always 
inyolves  the  law  of  capillary  attraction;  but,  in  liquids,  the  cohesive  attraction  is  so 
slight  as  to  admit  of  the  penetration  and  dif^ision  of  certain  other  liquids. 

Homogeneous  animal  membranes,  which  are  of  a  semisolid  consistence,  are  capable 
of  imbibing  certain  liquids ;  and  any  liquid  which  can  pass  into  such  membranes  will 
pass  through  them  under  proper  conditions.  The  cohesive  attraction  of  the  particles  of 
the  membrane  is  not  such  as  to  allow  them  to  imbibe  an  indefinite  quantity  of  any  liquid ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  distinctive  properties  of  organic  tissues,  that  a  limited  quantity  of 
liquid  can  be  taken  up  in  this  way. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  asdume  the  existence  of  infinitely  small 
capillary  openings  in  homogeneous  membranes  through  which  osmotic  currents  can  be 
made  to  take  place,  in  order  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  these  currents.  In  the  case  of 
two  liquids  capable  of  diffusing  with  each  other  and  separated  by  an  animal  membrane, 
the  mechanism  of  the  endosmotio  and  exosmotic  currents  is  very  simple.  In  the  first 
place,  the  membrane  imbibes  both  the  liquids,  but  one  is  always  taken  up  in  greater 
quantity  than  the  other.  K  water  and  a  solution  of  common  salt  be  employed,  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  exposed  to  the  water  will  imbibe  more  than  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  saline  solution ;  but  both  liquids  will  meet  in  its  substance.  The  first  step,  therefore, 
in  the  production  of  the  currents  is  imbibition.  Once  in  contact  with  each  other,  the 
liquids  diffuse,  the  water  passing  to  the  saline  solution,  and  vice  versa.  This  takes  place 
by  precisely  the  same  mechanism  as  that  of  the  passage  of  liquids  through  porous  septa. 

The  osmotic  currents  may  be  modified  with  the  same  liquids  by  using  different  mem- 
branes. This  fact  was  well  illustrated  in  some  of  the  experiments  of  Matteucoi  and  Cima, 
in  which  comparative  observations  were  made  upon  the  currents  through  the  skin  of  the 
torpedo,  the  skin  of  the  firog,  and  the  skin  of  the  eel.  The  results  obtained  with  these 
different  membranes  showed  marked  and  constant  variations.  The  same  observers, 
using  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  lamb,  found  a  marked  difference  in  the 
endosmotio  phenomena  when  the  surface  exposed  to  the  water  was  reversed.  In  two 
experiments,  with  the  epithelial  surface  of  the  membrane  turned  toward  the  interior  of 
the  endosmometer,  the  elevations  of  the  liquid  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  were  forty- 
fonr  and  fifty-six  millimeters;  but,  with  the  membrane  reversed,  so  that  the  attached  sur- 
face was  turned  toward  the  interior,  the  elevations  during  the  same  period  were  sixty-six 
and  seventy-two  millimeters.  This  difference  is  readily  explained  by  the  difference  in  the 
constitution  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  membrane  used.  From  these  facts,  it  is  evident 
that,  while  the  division  of  liquids  as  they  meet  in  the  substance  of  a  membrane  is  the 
actual  cause  of  the  osmotic  currents,  which  are  continued  as  the  liquids  difi^se  with  each 
other  upon  either  side  of  the  membrane,  the  determination  of  a  predominating  or  endos- 
motio current,  the  ordinary  conditions  being  undisturbed,  is  effected  by  the  greater  at- 
tractive force  which  the  membrane  exerts  upon  one  of  the  liquids. 

Influence  of  Different  Liquids  upon  Osmotic  Currents. — The  action  of  the  liquids  be- 
tween which  endosmotic  currents  take  place  is,  as  we  have  seen,  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  force  by  which  the  liquids  enter  the  membrane,  be  it  capillary  attraction 
or  imbibition ;  but  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  the  membrane  is  never  capable,  in  itself, 
of  producing  a  current.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  properties  of  the  liquids  must 
have  an  important  infiuence  upon  osmosis,  both  from  differences  in  the  attraction  of  the 
membrane  for  the  liquids  and  their  different  degrees  of  diffusibility.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate fully  all  the  physical  phenomena  of  osmosis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  carefully 
the  laws  of  diffusion  of  liquids  and  the  difiusibility  of  different  solutions ;  but  it  will  be 
flufi&cient  for  our  present  purpose  to  state  a  few  general  propositions,  which  will  be  found 
more  or  less  applicable  to  physiological  absorption. 

When  two  liquids,  capable  of  mixing  with  each  other,  are  brought  together,  they 
diffuse  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  until  the  constitution  of  the  mixture  becomes  uniform. 
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DifiTerent  liquids  possess  widely  different  degrees  of  di£fusibilit]r ;  and,  as  a  role,  in 
saline  solutions,  the  rate  of  diffusion  increases  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion, at  least  when  the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  per  cent. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  activity  of  the  endosmotic  current  toward  any  saline  solution 
will  be  greatest  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  will  progressively  diminish  as  the 
currents  continue  and  the  two  liquids  assume  a  more  nearly  uniform  density. 

The  rate  of  diffusion  of  different  solutions  is  generaUy  increased  by  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion of  temperature. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  general  laws,  and  remembering  that  they  are  applicable  to 
difiusion  as  it  takes  place  through  animal  membranes,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
different  liquids  and  solutions,  in  an  ^ndosmometer,  will  attract  with  different  degrees  of 
intensity  any  given  liquid,  such  as  pure  water ;  and  how  this  attractive  force,  which  is 
measured  by  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  rise  of  liquid  in  an  endosmometer,  may  be 
modified  by  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  differences  in  temperature,  and  other  con- 
ditions.  The  influence  which  the  membrane  exerts  upon  the  relative  intensity  of  these 
currents  is  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  diffusion  which  takes  place  when  the 
two  liquids  come  together  in  its  substance. 

As  a  rale  to  which  there  are  not  many  exceptions,  pure  water  will  penetrate  ani- 
mal membranes  more  readily  than  any  other  liquid ;  and  it  is  consequently  from  the 
water  to  the  liquid  contained  in  the  endosmometer  that  the  principal  current  generally 
takes  place.  Liquids  like  alcohol,  saline  solutions,  etc.,  which  have  this  property,  are 
said  to  be  positively  osmotic ;  while  those  with  which  the  current  takes  place  in  the 
opposite  direction,  such  as  oxalic  acid,  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  bichloride  of  platinum, 
etc.,  are  said  to  be  negatively  osmotic.  In  a  series  of  experiments  with  different  liquids, 
if  the  endosmometer  be  always  the  same  and  if  all  the  liquids  used  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  pure  water,  in  a  given  time  a  definite  change  in  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  endosmom- 
eter will  be  produced,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  certain  amount  of  elevation  or  de- 
pression in  its  level. 

Applications  of  Physical  Laws  to  the  Function  of  Absorption. 

.  In  no  experiments  performed  out  of  the  body,  can  the  conditions  favorable  to  the 
passage  of  liquids  through  membranes  in  accordance  with  purely  physical  laws  be  realized 
as  they  exist  in  the  living  organism.  The  vast  extent  of  the  absorbing  surfaces ;  the  great 
delicacy  and  permeability  of  the  membranes;  the  rapidity  with  which  principles  are  car- 
ried on  by  the  torrent  of  the  circulation,  as  soon  as  they  pass  through  these  membranes; 
the  uniformity  of  the  pressure,  notwithstanding  the  penetration  of  liquids ;  all  these  favor 
the  physical  phenomena  of  absorption  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  imitated  in  artificially- 
constructed  apparatus.  It  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  vital  properties  of  tissues  to 
explain  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  absorption.  Enough  has  been  learned  of  the  laws 
which  regulated  endosraosis  and  exosraosis  to  enable  us  to  explain  most  of  these  phe- 
nomena upon  physical  principles.  This  fact  has  been  apparent  in  studying  these  princi- 
ples in  their  relation  to  absorption  in  the  living  body ;  but  it  is  an  important  question  to 
determine  whether  this  be  applicable  to  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  physiological  ab- 
sorption. In  other  words,  are  there  any  modifications  in  this  function  which  cannot,  as 
yet,  be  explained  by  physical  laws  ? 

Admitting  the  fact  that  the  general  process  of  absorption  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  endosmosis,  we  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  phenomena  which  ap* 
pear  to  be  in  opposition  to  known  physical  principles,  or  in  which  the  application  of 
these  principles  seems  to  be  imperfectly  understood. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  particles  of  emulsified  fat  find  their  way  through 
the  walls  of  the  lacteals  and  blood-vessels,  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  orifices, 
such  as  have  been  described  by  recent  anatomists.  The  experiments  of  Matteucci  with 
alkaline  emulsions  seem  to  show  that  alkalinity  is  a  condition  necessary  to  the  penetra- 
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tioD  of  fatty  particles,  although  thej  do  not  offer  an  explanation  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  these  particles  pass  through  membranes.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  epi- 
thelinm  which  covers  these  membranes  becomes  filled  with  fattj  grauales  daring  the 
absorption  of  emulsions,  and  some  physiologists  invoke  the  aid  of  **  cell-action,^' — con- 
cerning which  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  exists  very  little  definite  information — ^in 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  The  penetration  of  fatty  particles  through  membranes 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  points  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  endos- 

mosis. 

There  are  certain  experiments  on  absorption  in  the  living  body,  to  which  a  great  deal 
of  importance  was  attached  by  Longet,  which  are  seemingly  in  opposition  to  physical 
laws.  This  author  states  that,  when  solutions  of  sugar  of  different  densities  are  secured 
in  isolated  portions  of  the  intestine  of  a  living  animal,  the  denser  solutions  are  absorbed 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  those  which  are  less  concentrated.  He  also  shows  that  saline 
solutions  of  greater  density  than  the  blood  are  absorbed  in  the  living  animal,  when, 
according  to  physical  laws,  the  current  should  take  place  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
view  that  these  facts  are  in  opposition  to  physical  laws  is  very  successfully  controverted 
by  Milne-Edwards.  This  author,  referring  to  some  experiments  by  Von  Becker  in  sup- 
port of  his  position,  asserts  that  there  is  first  an  exosmosis  of  the  watery  portions  of  the 
blood  to  these  dense  solutions,  with  a  feeble  penetration  of  the  solutions  into  the  blood- 
vessels, until,  by  the  laws  of  diffusion,  the  solutions  become  so  diluted  as  to  be  readily  taken 
into  the  circulation.  Such  an  action  as  this  could  not  take  place  between  two  saline 
solutions  in  an  endosmometer,  for  both  the  currents  would  be  equal  when  the  liquids 
became  of  equal  density ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that,  after  endosmosis  in  an  endosmome- 
ter has  ceased,  it  may  be  again  induced  by  simply  agitating  the  liquids.  In  physiological 
absorption,  the  motion  is  constant  and  very  rapid,  and  solutions  in  their  passage  along  the 
alimentary  canal  are  continually  exposed  to  fresh  absorbing  surfaces.  Farthermore,  the 
albnminoid  matters  of  the  blood,  which  are  very  slightly  exosmotic,  will  attract  an  en- 
dosmotic  current  from  liquids  even  when  they  are  of  the  same  density.  The  kind  of 
action  described  by  Milne-Edwards  would  be  by  no  means  an  isolated  example  of  a 
liquid  passing  out  of  the  blood-vessels  to  be  again  absorbed  after  it  has  acted  upon  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  alimentary  canal.  This  takes  place  with  all  the  digestive  fluids ; 
and  the  liquid  is  effused,  not  by  simple  exosmosis,  but  by  an  act  of  secretion  excited  by 
the  impression  made  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  We  are  not  justified,  therefore,  in 
assaming,  with  Longet,  that  the  absorption  of  solutions  of  greater  density  than  the  blood 
is  always  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  endosmosis. 

Tlie  imbibition  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  by  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder 
after  death,  while  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place  during  life,  is  not  due  to  the  absence 
of  so-called  vital  action.  During  life,  the  circulation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  this 
reservoir  would  readily  remove  the  few  particles  of  coloring  matter  which  might  pene- 
trate from  the  bile,  and  of  course  there  is  no  time  for  any  coloration  to  take  place. 

In  treating  of  the  variations  and  modifications  of  absorption,  we  noted  an  apparent 
elective  power  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  some  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  failure  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  absorb  woorara  and  various  of 
the  animal  poisons,  which,  as  a  rule,  produce  their  effects  only  when  introduced  into  a 
wound  or  injected  into  the  areolar  tissue.  The  separation  of  various  soluble  substances  by 
the  process  known  as  dialysis  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject,  but  as  yet  we  have 
no  facts  which  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  Certain  of  these  phe- 
nomena which  show  an  apparent  elective  power  in  absorbing  membranes  are  probably 
due  to  a  cell-action  resembling  secretion  ;  for  all  these  surfaces  are  covered  with  epithe- 
lium, which  must  be  penetrated  before  the  fluids  can  get  to  the  blood-vessels.  But,  even 
with  regard  to  the  selection  of  materials  from  the  blood  to  form  secretions,  very  little  of 
a  definite  character  is  known. 

Those  who  believe  that  absorption  is  often  modified  by  so-called  vital  action  offer  this 
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in  explanation  of  the  important  influence  of  the  nerrons  system  upon  this  function.  Pre- 
cisely how  the  nervous  system  affects  absorption,  in  all  instances,  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  determine ;  but  modifications  are  frequently  effected 
through  the  sympathetic  nerves.  These  nerves,  as  is  well  known,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing important  local  changes  in  the  circulation,  and  can  even  temporarily  arrest  the 
capillary  circulation  in  some  parts ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  many  of  the  variations  in 
absorption  may  be  produced.     \ 

Lymph  and  Chyle. 

To  complete  the  history  of  physiological  absorption,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  of 
the  origin,  composition,  and  properties  of  the  lymph  and  chyle.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  physiologists  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  lymph,  for 
the  experiments  indicating  the  enormous  quantity  of  this  liquid  whith  is  continually 
passing  into  the  blood  are  of  recent  date.  The  earlier  experimenters  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  lymphatic  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  long  period  during  which  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  products  of  diges- 
tion entered  the  system  by  the  thoracic  duct,  the  importance  of  the  chyle  was  much 
exaggerated ;  but  the  researches  upon  intestinal  absorption  by  Magendie  and  those  who 
followed  him,  and  the  experiments  of  Colin  on  the  quantity  of  fluid  whicli  passes  into 
the  blood  by  the  thoracic  duct  during  the  intervals  of  digestion,  have  enabled  phyriologists 
to  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  lymph  and  chyle.  In  studying  the 
properties  of  these  fluids,  the  consideration  of  the  lymph  naturally  precedes  that  of  the 
chyle,  as  the  latter  consists  simply  of  lymph,  to  which  certain  of  the  products  of  diges- 
tion have  been  added  by  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

Mode  of  obtaining  Lymph. — ^The  old  methods  of  obtaining  this  fluid  are  no  longer 
employed.  In  the  inferior  animals,  recently  killed,  a  few  drops  may  be  obtained  by 
pricking  the  lymphatic  glands  or  by  exposing  the  right  lymphatic  trunk  or  the  thoracic 
duct  and  collecting  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  which  is  discharged  when  these  vessels  are 
punctured.  Although  a  notable  quantity  of  chyle  can  be  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct 
of  an  animal  killed  during  intestinal  absorption,  it  is  difficult  to  collect  even  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fluid  during  the  intervals  of  digestion.  Various  occasions  have  presented  them- 
selves for  obtaining  lymph,  possessing  more  or  less  of  its  normal  characters,  from  the 
human  subject  during  life ;  but,  in  many  of  these  instances,  there  existed  some  pathologi- 
cal condition  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  liquid  thus 
obtained  was  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

The  first  successful  experiments  in  which  the  lymph  and  chyle  were  obtained  in  quan- 
tity were  made  by  Colin.  This  observer,  in  operating  upon  large  animals,  particularly 
the  ruminants,  experienced  no  great  difficulty  in  isolating  the  tlioracio  duct  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  subclavian  vein  and  introducing  a  metallic  tube  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
the  free  discharge  of  fluid.  These  experiments,  made  upon  horses  and  the  larger  rumi- 
nants, were  the  flrst  to  give  any  clear  idea  of  the  quantity  of  liquids  (lymph  and  chyle) 
which  pass  through  the  thoracic  duct.  In  an  observation  upon  a  cow  of  medium  size,  he 
succeeded  in  collecting,  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  the  enormous  quantity  of  105*3  lbs. 
av.  (47,963  grammes) ;  and  he  farther  states  that  a  very  much  greater  amount  can  be 
obti^ined  by  operating  upon  ruminants  of  larger  size.  Whether  this  represent  the  actual 
quantity  which  is  normally  discharged  into  the  venous  circulation,  is  a  question  which 
will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  the  probable  quantity  of  lymph  and  chyle ;  but  it 
certainly  shows  that  the  lymph  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  animal  fluids. 

Among  the  observations  upon  the  fluids  discharged  from  the  thoracic  duct,  which 
followed  the  experiments  of  Colin,  the  most  interesting  are  those  made  in  1859,  by  Dal- 
ton,  who  operated  upon  carnivorous  as  well  as  herbivorous  animals.    These  experiments 
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were  performed  npon  yoirng  goats  and  dogs,  and  the  general  results  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  fluids  discharged  closely  corresponded  with  those  obtained  by  Colin.  The 
operation  of  making  the  fistula  in  goats  is  not  very  difficult,  all  that  is  necessary  being 
to  cut  down  upon  the  subclavian  vein  at  the  point  where  the  duct  empties  into  it,  and  to 
fix  in  it  a  tube  of  appropriate  size ;  but,  in  dogs,  the  vessels  are  more  deeply  situated,  and 
the  operative  procedure  is  much  more  tedious.  This,  however,  is  the  only  way  in  which 
lymph  and  chyle  can  be  obtained  from  the  lower  animals  in  any  considerable  quantity. 

Qtuintity  of  Lymph, — Although  the  experiments  just  described  might  at  first  seem 
sufficient  to  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  entire  quantity  of  lymph  discharged  into  the 
venous  system,  it  is  evident  that  the  conditions  of  the  circulation  of  this  fluid  must  be  so 
seriously  modified  by  the  establishment  of  a  fistula,  that  the  results  thus  obtained  are  far 
from  being  entirely  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  Colin  found  that  the  canal,  at  its 
junction  with  the  subclavian  vein,  was  seldom  single ;  and,  in  many  of  his  observations 
in  which  a  very  large  quantity  of  liquid  was  obtained,  there  were  several  vessels  of  nearly 
equal  size  emptying  into  the  venous  system.  In  the  experiment  to  which  w^e  have 
referred,  however,  the  opening  was  single ;  and  the  quantity  of  fiuid  obtained  represented 
all  that  passed  up  the  thoracic  duct  during  the  time  that  the  observation  was  continued. 
As  we  should  naturally  expect,  the  discharge  of  liquid  was  subject  to  certain  variations, 
its  maximum  corresponding  with  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  digestion  and  absorption. 
It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  infiuence  of  the  unobstructed  discharge  of  lymph 
and  chyle  by  a  fistulous  opening  upon  the  absolute  quantity  which  passes  out  of  the 
canal ;  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  circulation,  there  is  a  cei*tain  amount  of  obstruc- 
tion to  its  entrance  into  the  vein,  which  might  sensibly  retard  the  current. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  Dalton,  deduced  from  his  own  observations  upon  dogs 
and  the  experiments  of  Colin  upon  horses,  the  total  quantity  of  lymph  and  chyle  pro- 
duced in  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a  man  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  is  from 
six  to  six  and  a  half  pounds.  And,  again,  reasoning  from  experiments  made  upon  dogs 
eighteen  hours  after  feeding,  when  the  fiuid  which  passes  up  the  thoracic  duct  may  be 
assumed  to  be  pure,  unmixed  lymph,  the  total  quantity  of  lymph  alone,  produced  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  by  a  man  of  ordmary  weight,  would  be  between  three  and  a  half  and 
four  pounds  (8*864  lbs.).  These  estimates  can  only  be  accepted  as  approximative,  and 
they  do  not  indicate  the  entire  quantity  of  lymph  actually  contained  in  the  organism. 

There  are  no  very  satisfactory  recent  researches  with  regard  to  the  physiological 
variations  in  the  quantity  of  lymph.  Collard  de  Martigny  made  a  series  of  elaborate 
investigations  a  number  of  years  ago,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  starvation  upon  the 
constitution  and  the  quantity  of  the  lymph.  He  found  the  lymphatics  always  distended 
with  fluid  in  dogs  killed  after  two  days  of  total  deprivation  of  food.  This  condition  con- 
tinued during  the  first  week  of  starvation ;  but,  after  that  time,  the  quantity  in  the  ves- 
sels gradually  diminished,  and,  a  few  hours  before  death,  the  lymphatics  and  the  thoracic 
duct  were  nearly  empty.  In  comparing  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  lymphatics  of  the 
neck  during  digestion  and  absorption  with  the  quantity  which  they  contained  soon  after 
digestion  was  completed,  the  same  observer  found  that,  while  digestion  and  absorption 
were  going  on  actively,  the  vessels  of  the  neck  contained  scarcely  any  fluid ;  but  the 
quantity  gradually  increased  after  these  processes  were  completed. 

Properties  and  Oompontian  of  Lymph, — Lymph  taken  from  the  vessels  in  various 
parts  of  the  system,  or  the  fluid  which  is  discharged  from  the  thoracic  duct  during  the 
intervals  of  digestion,  is  either  perfectly  transparent  and  colorless  or  of  a  slightly  yellow- 
ish or  greenish  hue.  When  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  it  becomes  faintly  tinged 
with  red,  and  frequently  it  has  a  pale  rose-color  when  first  discharged.  Miscroscopical 
examination  shows  that  this  reddish  color  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  few  blood- 
oorpuscles,  which  are  entangled  in  the  clot  as  the  lymph  coagulates,  thus  accounting  for 
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the  deepening  of  the  color  when  the  flaid  has  been  allowed  to  stand.  The  origin  of  these 
red  corpuscles  has  long  been  a  sabject  of  discussion.  Their  constant  presence  in  lymph 
or  chyle  discharged  by  fistulous  openings  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  normal 
constituents  of  these  fluids ;  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  without  reserve  by  those 
who  assume  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  formed  from  the  white  corpuscles,  or  leuco- 
cytes. If  this  view  of  the  formation  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  be  adopted, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  red  corpuscles  should  not  be  formed  from  the  leucocytes  in 
the  lymph  and  chyle  as  well  as  in  the  blood  itself;  particularly  as  the  clear  fluid  of  the 
lymph  and  chyle  contains  nearly  all  the  principles  found  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  physiologists  regard  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles  as  always  acci- 
dental ;  and,  in  support  of  this  view,  Robin  brings  forward  the  fact  that  red  corpuscles  are 
never  found  in  lymph  taken  from  a  portion  of  a  vessel  included  between  two  ligatures. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  constant  and  normal  existence  of  red 
corpuscles  in  the  lymph,  particularly  as  the  connection  between  the  lymphatics  and  the 
blood-vessels  is  very  close,  and  all  operations  upon  the  lymphatic  system  involve  dis- 
turbances in  the  circulation.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  formation  of  red  cor- 
puscles from  the  leucocytes ;  and,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  red  corpuscles  never  exist  in  lymph 
taken  from  a  portion  of  a  lymphatic  vessel  included  between  two  ligatures,  it  is  fan*  to 
assume  that  the  presence  of  these  corpuscles  in  lymph  and  chyle  is  accidental,  and  that 
they  are  always  derived  from  the  blood. 

Lymph  has  no  decided  or  characteristic  odor.  It  is  very  slightly  saline  in  taste,  being 
almost  insipid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  much  lower  thah  that  of  the  blood.  Magendie 
found  the  specific  gravity  in  the  dog  to  be  about  1022.  Robin  states  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  defibrinated  serum  of  lymph  is  1009.  In  some  recent  analyses,  by 
Dfihnhardt,  of  the  lymph  taken  from  dilated  vessels  in  the  leg,  in  the  human  subject,  the 
specific  gravity  was  only  1007.  The  exceedingly  low  specific  gravity  in  the  last  instance 
would  rather  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  fluid  was  not  entirely  normal.  The  difficulty 
in  obtaining  this  fluid  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition  from  the  human  subject  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  ascertain  its  normal  specific  gravity,  even  approximati vely ;  but  it 
evidently  possesses  a  density  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  blood.  The  reaction  of  the 
lymph  is  constantly  alkaline. 

A  few  minutes  after  discharge  from  the  vessels,  both  the  lymph  and  chyle  undergo 
spontaneous  coagulation.    According  to  Colin,  the  fiuid  collected  from  the  thoracic  duct 
in  the  large  ruminants  coagulates  at  the  end  of  ^ye,  ten,  or  twelve  minutes,  and.  sets  into 
a  mass  having  exactly  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.    Colin  states  that 
the  clot  is  tolerably  consistent,  but  that  there  is  never  any  spontaneous  separation  of 
serum.    This  may  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  lymph  and  the  chyle  of  the  large  rumi- 
nants, but,  in  the  observations  of  Dalton,  who  operated  upon  dogs  and  goats,  after  a  few 
hours^  exposure,  the  clot  contracted  to  about  half  its  original  size,  precisely  like  coagu- 
lated blood,  expressing  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum.    In  one  instance,  in  the  dog,  the 
volume  of  serum,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  repose,  was  about  twice  that  of  the  contract- 
ed clot.    Milne-Edwards,  quoting  from  an  unpublished  memoir  presented  by  Colin  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1868,  states  that  the  lymph  does  not  coagulate  in  the  vessels, 
even  when  the  circulation  is  interrupted.    This  may  be  the  case  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, when  the  vessels  are  simply  tied ;  but  it  was  found  by  Flandrin,  that  coagulation 
obstructed  the  tubes  which  he  introduced  into  the  thoracic  duct  so  completely  that  he 
was  able  to  obtain  but  a  small  quantity  of  fiuid;  a  difficulty  which  is  also  mentioned  by 
Colin,  who  states  that  ^^  the  clearing  of  the  tube  rarely  suffices  to  reestablish  the  fiow,  for 
the  coagulum  formed  in  the  tube  is  prolonged  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  thoracic  duct.^^    Coagulation  of  lymph  in  the  vessels  during  life,  if  it  occor 
at  all,  must  be  exceedingly  infrequent,  notwithstanding  that  the  flow  of  lymph  and  chyle 
is  very  slow  and  Irregulais  as  compared  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  is  subject, 
probably,  to  frequent  interruptions. 
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Although  nnmerons  analyses  have  been  made  of  lymph  from  the  human  subject,  the 
conditions  under  which  the  fluid  has  been  obtained  render  it  probable  that,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  it  was  not  entirely  normal. .  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  com- 
pare these  analyses  with  observations  made  upon  the  lymph  of  the  inferior  animals ;  as, 
in  the  latter,  this  fluid  has  been  collected  under  conditions  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its 
normal  character.  In  the  experiments  of  Colin  especially,  the  fluids  taken  from  the  tho- 
racic duct  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  undoubtedly  represented  the  normal,  mixed 
lymph  collected  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  operative  procedure  in  the 
large  ruminants  is  so  simple  as  to  produce  little  if  any  general  distm'bance.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  analysis  by  Lassaigne  of  specimens  of  lymph  collected  by  Colin  from  the  thoracic 
duct  of  a  cow,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions : 

Composition  of  Lymph  from  a  Coto. 

Water 9640 

Fibrin 0-9 

Albumen 28*0 

Fatty  matter 04 

Chloride  of  sodiam 5*0 

Carbonate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  soda 1*2 

Phosphate  of  lime. 0*5 

1,000-0 

The  proportions  g^ven  in  the  table  are  by  no  means  invariable,  the  differences  in  coag- 
ulability indicating  differences  in  the  proportion  of  fibrin,  and  the  degree  of  lactescence 
showing  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  fatty  matters.  The  table  may  be  taken,  how- 
ever, as  a  pretty  close  approximation  of  the  average  composition  of  the  lymph  of  these 
animals,  during  the  intervals  of  digestion. 

The  analysis  of  human  lymph  which  seems  to  be  the  most  reliable,  and  in  which  the 
fluid  was  apparently  pure  and  normal,  is  that  of  Gubler  and  Qu^venne.  The  lymph, 
in  this  case,  was  collected  by  Desjardins  from  a  female  who  suffered  from  a  varicose  dila- 
tation of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  anterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  left  thigh. 
These  vessels  occasionally  ruptured,  and  the  lymph  could  then  be  obtmned  in  consider- 
able quantity.  When  an  opening  existed,  the  discharge  of  fluid  could  be  arrested  at  will 
by  flexing  the  trunk  upon  the  thigh.  Qubler  and  Qu^venne  made  elaborate  analyses  of 
two  different  specimens  of  the  fluid,  with  the  following  results : 

Composition  of  Human  I/ym,ph, 

Flnt  analysla.  Seoond  analytto. 

Water 98987  984-'77 

Fibrin 0-66  0-68 

Caseous  matter  (with  earthy  phosphates  and  traces  of  iron)  42*76  42*80 
Fatty  matter  (m  the  second  analysis,  fusible  at  102*8"  Fahr.)  8*82  9*20 
Hydro-alcohoUc  extract  (containing  sugar,  and  leaving, 
after  incineration,  chloride  of  sodium,  with  the  phos- 
phate and  the  carbonate  of  soda) 13*00  12*60 


1,00000  1,000*00 

The  above  analyses  show  a  much  larger  proportion  of  solid  constituents  than  was 
found  by  Lassaigne  in  the  lymph  of  the  cow.  This  excess  is  pretty  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  all  the  constituents,  with  the  exception  of  the  fatty  matters  and  fibrin;  the 
former  existing  largely  in  excess  in  the  human  lymph,  especially  in  the  second  analysis, 
while  the  latter  is  smaller  in  quantity  than  in  the  lymph  of  the  cow.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  a  comparison  of  the  two  analyses  by  Gubler  and  Qu^venne,  that  the  compos!- 
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tion  of  the  Ijmph,  even  when  it  ia  nnraiied  with  ohjrle,  is  mibjeot  to  great  varistiong. 
The  caseoDS  matter  given  by  Gubler  and  Qn6veiine  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  alba- 
minoQS  matter  of  other  chemists. 

The  distinctive  obsraotere  of  the  different  principles  fonod  in  the  lyraph  do  not  de- 
mand extended  consideration,  inasmnch  es  most  of  tbem  have  already  been  treated  of  in 
oonnectjon  with  the  blood.  In  comparing,  however,  the  comptositiou  of  the  lymph  with 
that  of  the  blood,  we  are  at  once  strack  with  the  great  excess  of  solid  constitaenta  in  the 
latter  flnid. 

In  all  analyses,  except  those  of  Lh£ritier,  the  organic  nitrogenized  compounds  have 
been  fonnd  to  he  very  mnoh  less  in  the  lymph  than  in  the  blood.  This  is  generally  most 
marked  with  regard  to  the  elements  of  fibrin;  bnt,  as  before  stated,  the  proportion  of 
all  those  ingredients  is  qnite  variable.  On  accoant  of  this  deficiency,  lymph  is  mnch  infe- 
rior to  the  hlood  in  coagnl&bility,  and  the  coagulnm,  when  it  is  formed,  is  soft  and  fria- 
ble. There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  actual  difference  between  the  coagulat- 
ing principles  of  tbe  lymph  and  of  the  hlood. 

Fatty  matters  have  generally  been  found  more  abandently  in  the  lymph  than  in  the 
blood ;  bat  their  proportion  is  even  more  variable  than  that  of  the  albuminoid  substances. 
Very  little  remains  to  be  said  concerning  the  ordinary  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
lymph.  The  analyses  of  D&hnhardt  have  shown  that  nearly  if  not  all  of  tbe  inorganic 
matters  which  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  are  contained  in  the  Ijmph  ;  and 
even  a  small  proportion  of  iron  is  given  in  the  analyses  by  Gabler  and  Qu^venne. 

These  facts  indicate  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  composition  of  tho 
lymph  and  that  of  the  blood.  All  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  except  the  red  cor- 
puscles, exist  in  the  lymph,  tbe  only  difference  being  in  their  relative  proportions. 

In  addition  to  the  constitnents  of  the  lymph  ordinarily  ^ven,  the  presence  of  glucose, 
and,  more  lately,  the  existence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  nrea,  have  been  demonstrated 
in  thb  fluid.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  how  the  sugar  contained  in  the  lymph  takes  its 
origin,  and  its  function  in  this  situation  is  equally  obscnre. 

The  presence  of  area  in  ooneiderable  quantity  in  both  the  chyle  and  the  lymph  has 
been  determined  by  Wnrtz ;  and  it  is  thooght  by  Bernard  that  the  lymph  is  the  principal 
fiuid,  if  not  the  only  one,  by  which  this  eicrementitious  substance  is  taken  np  from  the 
tissues.  Although  urea  always  ezists  in  the  blood,  ita  quantity  is  less  than  in  the  lymph. 
CorputeKlar  Elemmit*  of  the  Lymph. — In 
every  part  of  the  lymphatic  system,  in  addition 
a  few  very  minute  fatty  granules,  there  are 
found  certain  corpuscnlor  elements  known  as 
the  lymph -corpuscles.  These  exist,  not  only  in 
clear  lymph,  but  in  the  opaque  fluid  cen- 
tred in  the  lacteals  during  absorption.  They 
a  now  regarded  as  identical  with  the  color- 
less, globular  corpuscles  found  in  the  blood, 
known  under  the  name  of  white  blood-corpns- 
s,  or  leucocytes.  Although  these  bodies 
re  been  pretty  fiilly  described  in  treating  of 
I  corpuscular  elements  of  the  hlood,  they 
present  some  peculiarities  in  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem, particularly  in  their  mode  of  development, 
Fia.  w.—Chyi*  laiunfrom  a*  laeiiaU  aiid  Ao-   which  demand  consideration. 

racle  duet  rg  a  crimiiwi  ettcatti  during  tt.      i  _.        i        j     .       „       i  i  > 

digiMm.   (rnnke.)  The  lencocytes   found   in  the  lymph  and 

Thi>  Bgow  rtowi  \be  ien«»y[M  nd  tieeMiTBiy  chyle  are  rather  less  uniform  in  Mze  and  een- 

Aoecnnnleaor  lUtf  smuMoD.  '  ■         „  , .  ,         , 

eral  appearance  than  the  white  oorposcles  of 
the  blood.  Their  average  diameter  is  about  f^W  "^  ^^  ^^^^ ;  t>ot  ^ome  are  larger,  and 
others  are  as  small  as  f^  of  an  inch.    Some  of  these  oorposcles  are  quit«  clear  and 
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transparent,  presenting  but  few  granulations  and  an  indistinct  nuclear  appearance  in 
their  centre ;  but  others  are  granular  and  quite  opaque.  They  present  the  same  adhesive 
character  in  the  lymph  that  we  have  noted  in  the  blood,  and  frequently  they  are  found 
collected  in  masses  in  different  parts  of  the  lymphatic  system.  Treated  with  acetic  acid, 
the  corpuscles  generally  become  swollen  and  are  rendered  very  transparent,  then  pre- 
senting from  one  to  four  or  five  nuclear  concretions  in  their  interior.  In  all  other  re- 
gards, these  bodies  present  the  same  characters  as  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood,  and  they 
need  not,  therefore,  be  farther  described.  • 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  lymph-corpuscles  are  more  abundant  in 
the  larger  than  in  the  smaller  vessels,  and  that  they  have  been  thought  to  be  particu- 
larly numerous  in  the  vessels  coming  from  the  lymphatic  glands.  It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  corpuscles  exist  even  in  the  smallest  vessels,  and  they  are  sometimes  quite  abundant 
in  lymph  which  has  not  passed  through  the  glands.  These  considerations  naturally  lead 
to  the  theory  of  the  development  of  leucocytes  in  the  lymphatics,  as  well  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary vascular  system,  particularly  as  the  constant  discharge  of  lymph  and  chyle  into  the 
blood-vessels  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  most  of  the  leucocytes  found  in  the 
blood  are  derived  from  the  lymph. 

The  researches  of  Robin,  and  of  others,  by  whom  his  observations  have  been  some- 
what extended,  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  leucocytes  may  be  developed,  under 
proper  conditions,  in  a  clear,  structureless  blastema,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
glandular  organ ;  and,  farthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  blastema  should  be  en- 
closed in  any  system  of  vessels.  These  facts  refute  completely  the  idea  that  the  lymph- 
corpuscles  are  formed  exclusively  either  by  the  lymphatic  glands  or  by  the  walls  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  Observations  have  also  shown  that  leucocytes  exist  in  the  blood  of  the 
embryon  before  any  lymphatic  vessels  can  be  demonstrated ;  a  fact  which  shows  that 
these  bodies  may  be  developed  de  novo  in  the  blood-plasma. 

As  regards  the  lymph,  there  is  no  fluid  in  the  body  which  is  placed  under  conditions 
more  favorable  to  the  development  of  leucocytes.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  system  of  ves- 
sels possessing  extremely  thin  walls  and  undoubtedly  subjected  to  active  osmotic  cur- 
rents. It  contains,  likewise,  a  considerable  quantity  of  coagulating  matters ;  and  the 
proportion  of  these  principles  has  always  been  found  to  influence  the  rapidity  of  the  devel- 
opment of  white  corpuscles.  Its  circulation  is  not  very  rapid,  and  the  obstacles  to  the 
current  which  are  presented  in  the  lymphatic  glands  undoubtedly  give  time  for  the  per- 
feotion  of  the  structure  of  leucocytes.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  leucocytes  as  the  lymph  passes  from  the  periphery  to  the  larger  vessels,  and  especially 
as  the  fluid  passes  through  the  glands,  can  be  explained. 

From  the  fact  that  leucocytes  are  developed  before  the  lymphatic  system  makes  its 
appearance,  that  they  are  found  in  lymph  which  has  never  passed  through  lymphatic 
glands,  and  from  observations  showing  their  spontaneous  formation  in  an  amorphous 
blastema,  it  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  lymph-cor- 
puscles are  developed  by  genesis  in  the  clear  lymph-plasma,  and  that  their  development 
goes  on  as  the  fluid  circulates  toward  the  venous  system.  With  regard  to  the  influence 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  upon  the  generation  of  leucocytes,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
corpuscles  which  are  developed  in  the  course  of  the  lymph  through  these  organs  are  not 
here,  as  elsewhere,  formed  simply  from  the  blastema ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke 
any  special  formative  action  taking  place  in  the  peculiar  structures  of  the  glands. 

The  function  of  the  lymph-corpuscles  is  obscure.  They  are  discharged  into  the  blood, 
of  which  they  form  a  constant  constituent.  Aside  from  the  hypothesis  that  they  are 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  red  blood-disks,  no  definite  and  reasonable  theory  of 
their  physiological  office  has  been  proposed. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  leucocytes  and  a  certain  number  of  fatty  granules,  a  few 
small,  clear  globules  or  granules,  about  if-^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  called  sometimes 
globulins,  are  almost  constantly  present  in  ^e  lymph.    These  are  insoluble  in  ether  and 
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acetic  acid,  but  are  dissolved  hj  ammonia.  Thej  are  regarded  bj  Hobin  as  a  yarietj  of 
leacocjtes  and  are  described  by  bim  as  free  nudet  They  make  their  appearance  in  the 
blastema  before  the  larger  leucocytes  are  developed. 

Origin  and  Function  of  the  Lymph. — There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  concerning  the 
source  of  most  of  the  liquid  portions  of  the  lymph,-  for  they  can  be  derived  only  from  the 
blood.  Although  the  exact  relations  between  the  smallest  lymphatics  and  the  blood- 
vessels «have  not  been  made  out  in  all  parts  of  the  system,  there  is  manifestly  no  ana- 
tomical reason  why  the  water,  mixed  with  albuminoid  matters  and  holding  salts  in  solu- 
tion, should  not  pass  from  the  blood  into  the  lymphatics ;  and  this  is  rendered  nearly 
certain  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  lymphatics  partly  or  entirely  surround  many 
of  the  blood-vessels,  for,  under  these  circumstances,  endosmotic  and  exosmotic  currents 
would  inevitably  take  place.  We  have  seen,  in  comparing  the  composition  of  the  lymph 
with  that  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  that  the  constituents  of  these  fluids  are  nearly  if 
not  quite  identical ;  the  only  variations  being  in  their  relative  proportions.  This  is  an- 
other strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  most  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood 
into  the  lymph. 

One  of  the  most  important  physiological  facts  in  the  chemical  history  of  the  lymph  is 
the  constant  existence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  urea.  This  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  blood,  for  its  proportion  is  greater  in  the  lymph,  notwithstanding  that  this  fluid  is 
being  constantly  discharged  into  the  blood-vessels.  The  urea  which  exists  in  the  lymph 
is  derived  from  the  tissues ;  it  is  discharged  then  into  the  blood,  and  is  constantly  being 
removed  from  this  fluid  by  the  kidneys. 

The  positive  facts  upon  which  to  base  any  precise  ideas  with  regard  to  the  general 
function  of  the  lymph  are  not  very  numerous.  From  the  composition  of  this  fluid,  its 
mode  of  circulation,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  being  constantly  discharged  into  the  blood,  it 
would  not  seem  to  have  an  important  function  in  the  active  processes  of  nutrition.  The 
experiments  of  CoUard  de  Martigny  sustain  this  view,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  and  the 
proportion  of  solid  constituents  of  the  lymph  were  rather  increased  than  diminished  in 
animals  that  had  been  deprived  of  food  and  drink  for  several  days;  while  it  is  well  known 
that  starvation  always  impoverishes  the  blood  from  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  urea, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  products  of  destructive  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  is 
undoubtedly  taken  up  by  the  lymph  and  conveyed  in  this  fluid  to  the  blood.  It  re- 
mains now  for  future  investigations  to  determine  whether  other  excrementitious  princi- 
ples may  not  be  taken  up  from  the  tissues  in  the  same  way — ^a  question  of  great  importance 
in  its  relations  to  the  mechanism  of  excretion. 

What  is  positively  known  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  lymph  may  bo  summed 
up  in  a  very  few  words :  A  great  part  of  its  constituents  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
blood,  and  the  relations  of  these  principles  to  nutrition  are  not  understood.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  sugar,  also  a  constant  constituent  of  the  lymph,  the  origin  of  which,  even, 
is  not  known.  Urea  and,  perhaps,  other  excrementitious  matters  are  taken  up  from  the 
tissues  by  the  lymph,  and  are  discharged  into  the  blood,  to  be  removed  by  the  appropriate 
organs  from  the  system. 

While  the  blood  is  evidently  the  great  nutritive  fluid  of  the  body,  being  constantly 
regenerated  and  purified  by  the  absorption  of  nutritive  matters,  by  respiration,  and  by  the 
action  of  excreting  organs,  the  lymph  has  an  important  function  in  removing  from  tbe 
tissues  some,  at  least,  of  the  products  of  physiological  decay  of  the  organism. 

Chyle. 

During  the  intervals  of  digestion,  the  intestinal  lymphatics  and  the  thoracic  duct  carry 
(H'dinary  lymph ;  but,  as  soon  as  absorption  of  alimentary  matters  begins,  certain  nutritive 
principles  are  taken  up  in  quantity  by  these  vessels,  and  their  contents  are  now  known 
under  the  name  of  chyle.    But  little  remains  to  be  said  concerning  this  fluid,  as  we  have 
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considered  pretty  folly  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  lymph  as  well  as  the  different 
principles  taken  up  by  the  lacteal  vessels  which,  with  the  lymph,  form  the  chyle.  Some 
general  considerations,  however,  remain  concerning  the  composition  and  properties  of 
the  chyle  as  a  distinct  fluid. 

In  the  human  subject  and  in  carnivorous  animals,  the  chyle,  taken  from  the  lacteals 
near  the  intestine,  where  it  is  nearly  pure,  or  from  the  thoracic  duct,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  lymph,  is  a  white,  opaque,  milky  fluid,  of  a  slightly  saline  taste,  and  an  odor  which 
is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  semen.  The  odor  is  also  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
animal  from  which  the  fluid  is  taken ;  although  this  is  not  very  marked,  except  on  the 
addition  of  a  concentrated  acid,  the  process  employed  by  Barreul  to  develop  the  charac- 
teristic odor  in  the  fluids  from  different  animals.  Bouisson  has  found  that  the  peculiar 
odor  of  the  dog  was  thus  developed  in  fresh  chyle  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  chyle  taken  from  a  flstula  into  the  thoracic  duct  is  frequently  of  a  more  or  less 
rosy  tint ;  and  it  has  been  a  question  whether  this  be  due  to  a  peculiar  coloring  matter  or 
to  the  accidental  presence  of  a  few  red  blood-corpuscles.  Colin,  whose  experiments  in 
collecting  chyle  from  living  animals  have  been  very  numerous  and  successful,  assumes  that 
the  red  coloration  is  always  due  to  blood-corpuscles  coming  from  the  subclavian  vein ;  the 
valve  at  the  orifice  of  the  thoracic  duct  not  being  always  sufficient  to  prevent  regurgita- 
tion. He  has  never  found  blood  in  the  fluid  taken  from  the  mesenteric  vessels  or  the 
receptaculum  chyli,  and  he  states,  farthermore,  that  the  chyle  from  these  vessels  never 
becomes  colored  under  the  influence  of  the  air  or  of  oxygen. 

The  reaction  of  the  chyle  is  either  alkaline  or  neutral.  Dalton  noted  an  alkaline  re- 
action in  the  chyle  of  the  goat  and  of  the  dog ;  and  a  specimen  of  chyle-  taken  from  a 
criminal  immediately  after  execution,  examined  by  Rees,  was  neutral.  Leuret  and  Las- 
saigne  obtained  the  fluid  from  the  receptaculum  chyli  in  a  man  that  had  died  of  cerebral 
inflammation,  and  found  its  reaction  to  be  alkaline. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  chyle  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  blood ;  but  it  is  very 
variable  and  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  food  and  particularly  upon  the  quantity  of 
liquids  ingested.  Lassaigne  found  the  specific  gravity  of  a  specimen  of  pure  chyle  taken 
from  the  mesenteric  lacteals  of  a  bull  to  be  1018,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  specimen 
of  human  chyle  examined  by  Rees  was  1024. 

The  differences  in  the  appearance  of  the  chyle  in  different  animals  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  diet.  Colin  found  it  excessively  milky  in  the  carnivora,  especially  after  fats  had  been 
taken  in  quantity ;  while,  in  dogs  that  were  nourished  with  articles  containing  but  little 
fat,  its  appearance  was  hardly  lactescent.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  found  the  chyle  almost 
transparent  in  herbivora  fed  with  hay  or  straw.  They  also  observed  the  fact  that  the 
chyle  was  nearly  transparent  in  dogs  fed  with  liquid  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatine,  starch,  and 
gluten ;  while  it  was  white  in  the  same  animals  fed  with  milk,  meat,  bones,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximative  estimate  of  the  entire  quantity  of  pure 
cbyle  taken  up  by  the  lacteal  vessels.  When  it  finds  its  way  into  the  thoracic  duct,  it  is 
mingled  immediately  with  all  the  lymph  from  the  lower  extremities ;  and  the  immense 
quantities  of  fiuid  which  have  been  collected  from  this  vessel  by  Colin  and  others  give 
no  idea  of  the  quantity  of  chyle  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
attempt  to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  chyle ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  variable,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  and  the  quantity  of 
liquids  ingested. 

Like  the  lymph,  the  chyle,  when  removed  from  the  vessels,  speedily  undergoes  coagu- 
lation. Different  specimens  of  the  fiuid  vary  very  much  as  regards  the  rapidity  with 
which  coagulation  takes  place.  The  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  taken  from  the  inferior 
animals  generally  coagulate  in  a  few  minutes.  The  first  portion  of  the  fiuid  collected 
from  the  human  subject  by  Dr.  Rees  (the  chyle  was  collected  in  this  case  in  two  portions) 
coagalated  in  an  hour.  Received  into  an  ordinary  glass  vessel,  the  chyle  generally  sepa- 
rates more  or  less  completely  after  coagulation  into  clot  and  serum,  the  density  and  size 
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of  the  clot  indicating  the  proportion  of  fibrin.  The  semm  which  thus  separates  is  quite 
variable  in  quantity  and  is  never  clear.  Its  milkiness  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the 
presence  of  particles  of  emulsified  fat,  and  it  is  not  rendered  transparent  by  ether.  It  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  these  particles,  numerous  leucocytes  and  organic  granules. 

Numerous  observations  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  different 
kinds  of  food  upon  the  chyle ;  but  these  have  not  been  followed  by  any  definite  results 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  human  subject.  It  is  usual  to  find  the  chyle  fluid  in  the  lac- 
teals  and  in  the  thoracic  duct  for  many  hours  after  death ;  but  it  soon  coagulates  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Although  the  entire  lacteal  system  is  sometimes  found,  in  the  human 
subject  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  filled  with  perfectly  opaque,  coagulated  chyle,  the 
fluid  does  not  often  coagulate  in  the  vessels. 

Compoiition  of  the  Chyle. — ^Analyses  of  the  milky  fluid  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct 
during  full  digestion  by  no  means  represent  the  composition  of  pure  chyle ;  and  it  is  only 
by  collecting  the  fluid  from  the  mesenteric  lacteals,  that  it  can  be  obtained  without  a 
very  large  admixture  of  lymph.  In  the  human  subject,  it  is  rare  even  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  fluid  from  the  thoracic  duct  in  cases  of  sudden  death  during  diges- 
tion ;  and,  in  most  of  the  inferior  animals  which  have  been  operated  upon,  it  is  diflScult  to 
obtain  fluid  from  the  small  lacteals  in  quantity  sufficient  for  accurate  anidysis.  In  oper- 
ating upon  the  ox,  however,  Colin  has  succeeded  in  collecting  pure  chyle  in  considera- 
ble quantity. 

The  most  complete  analysis  of  chyle  from  the  human  subject  is  given  by  Dr.  Bees. 
The  fluid  was  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  vigorous  man,  a  little  more  than  an  hour 
after  his  execution  by  hanging.  The  subject  was  apparently  in  perfect  health  up  to  the 
moment  of  bis  death.  The  evening  before,  he  ate  two  ounces  of  bread  and  four  ounces 
of  meat.  At  seven  o^clock  a.  m.,  precisely  one  hour  before  death,  he  took  two  cups  of 
tea  and  a  piece  of  toast ;  and  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine  just  before  mounting  the  scaffold. 
When  the  dissection  was  made,  the  body  was  yet  warm,  although  the  weather  was  quite 
cold.  The  thoracic  duct  was  rapidly  exposed  and  divided,  and  about  six  flnidrachms  of 
milky  chyle  were  collected.  The  fluid  was  neutral  and  had  a  speciflc  gravity  of  1024. 
The  following  was  its  proximate  composition : 

Composition  of  Human  Chyle  from  the  TTioracic  Duct. 

Water 904*8 

•  Albumen,  with  traces  of  fibrinous  matter 70*8 

Aqueous  extractive 6*6 

Alcoholic  extractire,  or  oemazome 6*2 

'Alkaline  chlorides,  carbonates,  and  sulphates,  with  traces  of  alkaline  phosphates 

and  oxides  of  iron 4*4 

Fatty  matters 9*2 

1,0000 

Of  the  constituents  of  the  chyle  not  given  in  the  ordinary  analyses,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  urea,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  lymph,  and 
sugar,  coming  from  the  saccharine  and  amylaceous  articles  of  food  during  the  digestion 
of  these  principles. 

The  difference  in  chemical  composition  between  the  unmixed  lymph  and  the  chyle  is 
very  well  illustrated  in  a  comparative  examination  of  these  two  fluids  taken  from  a  don- 
key.  The  fluids  were  collected  by  Mr.  Lane,  the  chyle  being  taken  from  the  lacteals 
before  reaching  the  thoracic  duct.  The  animal  was  killed  seven  hours  after  a  full  meal 
of  oats  and  beans.    The  following  analyses  of  the  fluids  were  mado  by  Dr.  Rees : 
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Composition  of  Chyle  and  Lymph  before  reaching  the  Thoracic  Duct. 

Chyle.  Lymph. 

Water 902-87  966-86 

Albuminous  matter 85-16  12*00 

I^brinons  matter 8-70  120 

Animal  extractiye  matter  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 8*82  2'40 

Animal  extractive  matter  soluble  in  water  only 12*88  18*19 

Fatty  matter 86*01  a  trace 

S  Ua  i  -^^^^"^^  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates,  with  > 

*  (     traces  of  alkaUne  phosphates,  oxide  of  iron \"  ^'^^  ^'®^ 

1,00000         1,000-00 

The  above  analyses  show  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  proportion  of  solid  constitu- 
ents in  the  two  flaids.  The  chyle  contains  about  the  same  proportion  of  albumen 
and  fibrin  as  the  lymph,  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  salts.  The  proportion  of  fatty 
matters  in  the  chyle  is  very  great,  while  in  the  lymph  there  exists  only  a  trace.  The 
individnal  constituents  of  the  chyle  given  in  the  above  tables  do  not  demand  any 
farther  consideration  than  they  have  already  received  under  the  head  of  lymph.  The 
albuminoid  matters  are  in  part  derived  from  the  food,  and  in  part  from  the  blood,  through 
the  admixture  of  the  chyle  with  lymph.  The  fatty  matters  are  derived  in  greatest  part 
from  the  food.  As  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  analyses  of  the  chyle  for  salts,  this 
fluid  has  been  found  to  contain  essentially  the  same  inorganic  constituents  as  the 
plasma  of  the  blood.  All  of  these  principles  are  rapidly  poured  into  the  blood,  where 
they  assist  in  supplying  the  material  which  is  being  constantly  consumed  in  the  process 
of  nutrition. 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  chyle  was  first  mentioned  by  Brande,  who  described 
it,  however,  rather  indefinitely.  Glucose  was  distinctly  recognized  in  the  chyle  by 
Troramer,  and  ita  existence  in  many  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals  has  since  been  fully 
established  by  Colin. 

Microseopieal  Characten  of  the  Chyle, — ^The  milky  appearance  of  the  chyle  as  con- 
trasted with  the  lymph  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of  excessively 
minute  fatty  granules.  The  liquid  becomes  much  less  opaque  when  treated  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  many  of  the  fatty  particles.  In  fact,  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct  is 
nothing  more  than  lymph  to  which  an  emulsion  of  fat  in  a  liquid  containing  albuminoid 
matters  and  salts  is  temporarily  added  during  the  process  of  intestinal  absorption.  The 
quantity  of  fatty  granules  in  the  chyle  varies  considerably  with  the  diet,  and  it  generally 
diminishes  progressively  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  vessels,  on  account  of  the  con- 
stant admixture  of  lymph.  The  size  of  the  granules  is  pretty  uniformly  from  ^tl^^-  ^ 
tg|5ft  of  an  inch.  They  are  much  smaller  and  more  uniform  in  size  in  the  lacteals  than 
in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  Their  constitution  is  not  constant ;  and  they  are  com- 
posed of  the  different  varieties  of  fat  which  are  taken  as  food,  mingled  together  in  varia- 
ble proportions. 

The  ordinary  corpuscular  elements  of  the  lymph  (leucocytes  and  globulins)  are  also 
found  in  variable  quantity  in  the  chyle.    These  have  already  been  fully  considered. 

Movements  of  the  I/ymph  and  the  Chyle. 

Compared  with  the  current  of  blood,  the  movements  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  are 
feeble  and  irregular ;  and  the  character  of  these  movements  is  such  that  they  are  evi- 
dently due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  As  regards  those  elements  which  are  derived  directly 
from  the  blood,  the  lymph  may  be  said  to  undergo  a  true  circulation ;  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  constant  transudation  at  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  vascular  system,  of  fluids  which 
are  returned  to  the  circulating  blood  by  the  communications  of  the  lymphatic  system 
22 
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with  the  great  veins.  Bat  we  have  seen  that  the  Ijmph  is  not  derived  entirely  from 
the  blood,  a  considerable  portion  resulting  from  interstitial  absorption  in  the  general  lym- 
phatic system  and  from  the  absorption  of  certain  nntritive  matters  bj  the  chyliferoos 
vessels.  These  are,  physiologically,  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  lymph  and 
chyle ;  and  they  are  taken  up  simply  to  be  carried  to  the  blood  and  do  not  pass  again 
from  the  general  vascular  system  into  the  lymphatics. 

As  far  as  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  has  any  bearing  upon  the  move- 
ments of  these  fluids  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  imbibi- 
tion of  new  materials  from  the  tissues  or  from  the  intestinal  eanal,  and  the  transudation 
of  the  liquid  portions  of  the  blood ;  for  the  mechauism  of  the  passage  of  liquids  from  the 
blood-vessels  is  such  that  the  motive  power  of  the  blood  cannot  be  felt.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  in  the  mechanism  of  the  transudation  of  the  liquid  portions  of  the  secretions. 
The  force  with  which  fluids  are  discharged  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands  is  enormous  and 
is  independent  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  being  due  entirely  to  the  force  of  transudation 
and  secretion.  This  is  combined  with  the  force  of  imbibition,  and  with  it  forms  one  of 
the  important  agents  in  the  movements  of  the  lymph  and  chyle.  These  movements  are 
studied  with  great  difficulty.  One  of  the  first  peculiarities  to  be  observed  is,  that,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  vessels  are  seldom  distended,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  they 
oontain  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  As  far  as  the  flow  in  the  vessels  of  medium 
size  is  concerned,  the  movement  is  probably  continuous,  subject  only  to  certain  moment- 
ary obstructions  or  accelerations  from  various  causes.  But,  in  the  large  vessels  situated 
near  the  thorax  and  in  those  within  the  chest,  the  movements  are  in  a  marked  degree 
remittent,  or  they  may  even  be  intermittent.  All  experimenters  who  have  observed  the 
flow  of  lymph  or  chyle  from  a  fistula  into  the  thoracic  duct  have  noted  a  constant 
acceleration  with  each  act  of  expiration,  and  an  impulse  synchronous  with  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  has  been  frequently  observed. 

The  fact  that  the  lymphatic  system  is  never  distended,  and  the  existence  of  tlie 
numerous  valves  by  which  different  portions  may  become  isolated,  render  it  impossible 
to  estimate  the  general  pressure  of  fluid  in  these  vessels.  This  is  undoubtedly  subject  to 
great  variations  in  the  same  vessels  at  different  times,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of  the 
lymphatic  system.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  the  amount  of  distention  of  the 
thoracic  duct  is  exceedingly  variable,  its  capacity  not  infrequently  being  many  times 
increased  during  active  absorption.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  attach  a  manometer 
to  any  part  of  the  lymphatic  system  without  seriously  obstructing  the  circulation  and 
consequently  exaggerating  the  normal  pressure-,  but  the  force  with  which  liquids  pene- 
trate these  vessels  is  very  great.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  experiment  of  ligating  the 
thoracic  duct ;  for,  after  this  operation,  unless  communicating  vessels  exist  by  which  the 
fluids  can  be  discharged  into  the  venous  system,  their  accumulation  is  frequently  suffi- 
cient to  rupture  the  vessel. 

The  general  rapidity  of  the  current  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  has  never  been  accurate- 
ly estimated.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  variations  in  the  distention  of  these  ves- 
sels, the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  must  be  subject  to  constant  modifications.  B^clard, 
making  his  calculation  from  the  experiments  of  Colin,  who  noted  the  quantity  of  fluid 
discharged  in  a  given  time  from  fistulous  openings  into  the  thoracic  duct,  estimates  thai 
the  rapidity  of  the  flow  in  this  vessel  is  about  one  inch  per  second.  This  estimate,  how- 
ever, can  be  only  approximative ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  flow  must  be  much  less  rapid 
in  the  vessels  near  the  periphery  than  in  the  large  trunks,  as  the  liquid  moves  in  a  space 
which  becomes  rapidly  contracted  as  it  approaches  the  openings  into  the  venous  system. 

Games  of  the  Movements  of  the  Lymph  and  Chyle. 

Various  influences  combine  to  produce  the  movements  of  fluids  in  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem, some  being  constant  in  their  operation,  and  others,  intermittent  or  occasional. 
These  will  be  considered^  as  nearly  as  pos^ble,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance. 
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Influence  of  the  Forces  of  EndoemoeU  and  Transudation  (tU  a  tergo). — The  forces 
of  endosmosia  and  transudation  are  undoubtedly  the  main  causes  of  the  lymphatic  circu- 
lation, more  or  less  modified,  however,  by  influences  which  may  accelerate  or  retard 
the  current ;  but  this  action  is  capable  in  itself  of  producing  the  regular  movement  of 
the  lymph  and  chyle.  It  is  a  force  which  is  in  constant  activity,  as  is  seen  in  cases  of 
ligation  of  the  thoracic  duct,  an  operation  which  must  finally  abolish  all  other  forces 
which  aid  in  producing  the  lymphatic  circulation.  When  the  receptaculum  chyli  is  rup- 
tured as  a  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct,  the  vessel  gives  way  as  the 
result  of  the  constant  endosmotio  action,  in  the  same  way  that  the  exposed  membranes 
of  an  egg  may  be  ruptured  by  endosmosis,  when  immersed  in  water. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  influence  of  transudation  from  the  blood-vessels  and 
have  compared  it  to  the  force  with  which  the  secretions  are  discharged  into  the  ducts  of 
the  glands ;  and  in  placing  this,  with  the  force  of  endosmosis,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
agents  which  effect  the  lymphatic  circulation,  its  importance  is  not  over-estimated.  This 
conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided  when  we  consider  the  anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  sys* 
tem.  The  situations  in  which  the  endosmotio  force  originates  are  at  the  periphery,  where 
the  single,  homogeneous  wall  of  the  plexus  is  excessively  thin,  and  where  the  extent  of 
absorbing  surface  is  enormous.  If  liquids  can  penetrate  with  such  rapidity  and  force 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  where  their  entrance  is  opposed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fluids  already  in  their  interior,  they  certainly  must  pass  without  difficulty  through 
the  walls  of  the  lymphatics,  where  there  is  no  lateral  pressure  to  oppose  their  entrance, 
except  that  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liqaid.  This  pressure  is  readily 
overcome ;  and  the  numerous  valves  in  the  lymphatic  system  effectually  prevent  any 
backward  current.  The  liquid  that  passes  into  the  lymphatics  by  endosmosis  or  by 
transudation  produces  movement  by  displacing  an  equal  bulk  of  liquid  contained  in  the 
vessel.  We  observe  with  the  microscope  the  rapid  filling  and  rupture  of  microscopic 
cells  when  immersed  in  water ;  and  the  rough  experiments  by  which  the  operation  of 
endosmosis  is  ordinarily  illustrated,  in  which  the  extent  of  endosmotio  surface  is  infinite- 
ly small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lymphatic  system,  exhibit  a  current  of  considerable 
force  and  rapidity.  When  we  remember  that  the  infinitely  numerous  lymphatic  radicles 
are  bathed  in  fluids  which  undoubtedly  pass  into  their  interior  with  great  facility,  and 
when  we  compare  the  probable  extent  of  this  endosmotic  surface  with  the  diameter  of  the 
thoracic  duct,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  this  force  should  be  capable  of  producing  a 
movement  in  the  great  trunk  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  per  second.  The  great  elasticity  of 
the  vessels  and  the  fact  that  they  are  never  completely  filled  allow  of  considerable  dis- 
tention of  isolated  portions  of  the  lymphatic  system  when  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the 
current  that  is  not  readily  overcome.  In  this  way  we  account  for  the  variations  in  the 
flow  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  which  are  of  such  constant  occurrence. 

Influence  of  the  Contractile  Walls  of  the  Vessels. — ^In  treating  of.  the  anatomy  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  it  has  already  been  observed  that  the  large  vessels  and  those  of  me- 
dium size  are  provided  with  unstriped  muscular  fibres  and  are  endowed  with  contractil- 
ity. This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  physiological  as  well  as  anatomical  investiga- 
tions. B6clard  states  that  he  has  often  produced  contractions  of  the  thoracic  duct  by 
the  application  of  the  two  poles  of  an  inductive  apparatus.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
the  laoteals  become  reduced  in  size  to  a  mere  thread,  even  while  under  observation. 
Although  e:(periments  have  generally  failed  to  demonstrate  any  regular  rhythmical  con- 
tractions in  the  lymphatic  system,  it  is  probable  that  the  vessels  contract  upon  their  con- 
tents, when  they  are  unusually  distended,  and  thus  assist  the  circulation,  the  action  of  the 
valves  opposing  a  regurgitating  current..  This  action,  however,  cannot  have  any  consid- 
erable and  regular  influence  upon  the  general  current. 

.    Influence  of  Pressure  from  Surrounding  Farts. — Contractions  of  the  ordinary  vol- 
untary muscles,  compression  of  the  abdominal  organs  by  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
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mnscles,  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines,  and  pulsations  of  large  arteries  situ- 
ated against  the  lymphatic  trunks,  particularly  the  thoracic  aorta,  are  all  capable  of 
increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the  lymph  and  chyle. 

The  contractions  of  voluntary  muscles  assist  the  lymphatic  circulation  in  precisely 
the  way  in  which  they  influence  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  venous  system ;  and  we  have 
nothing  to  add  regarding  this  action  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject  in 
connection  with  the  venous  circulation. 

Increase  in  the  flow  of  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct,  as  the  result  of  compression  of  the 
abdominal  organs  or  of  kneading  the  abdomen  with  the  hands,  was  observed  by  Magen- 
die,  and  the  fact  has  been  confirmed  in  all  recent  experiments  on  this  subject.  The  same 
effect,  though  probably  less  in  degree,  is  produced  by  the  peristaltic  contractions  of  the 
intestines. 

When  a  tube  is  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  duct,  it  is  frequently 
the  case  that  the  fluid  is  discharged  with  increased  force  at  each  pulsation  of  the  heart. 
This  was  frequently  observed  by  Dalton  in  his  experiments  on  the  thoracic  duct,  and  he 
describes  the  jets  as  being  *^  like  blood  coming  from  a  small  artery  when  the  circulation 
is  somewhat  impeded.'*  This  impulse  is  due  to  compression  of  the  thoracic  duct  as  it 
passes  under  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Its  influence  upon  the  general  current  of  the  lymph 
and  chyle  is  probably  insignificant,  but  the  fact  attracted  the  attention  of  Haller,  who 
attached  to  it  a  great  deal  more  importance  than  it  is  now  believed  to  possess. 

Influence  of  the  Movements  of  Reepiration, — While  the  vU  a  tergo  must  be  regarde<l 
as  by  far  the  most  important  agent  in  the  production  of  the  lymphatic  circulation,  the 
movements  of  fluida  in  the  thoracic  duct  receive  constant  and  important  aid  from  the 
respiratory  acts.  This  fact  has  long  been  recognized ;  and  in  the  works  of  Haller  will 
be  found  a  full  discussion  of  the  iDfluence  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  movements  of  the 
thorax  upon  the  circulation  of  chyle.  The  observations  of  Colin  on  this  subject  are 
most  valuable,  as  he  was  the  first  to  successfully  establish  a  fistula  into  the  thoracic  duct 
in  large  animals.  He  always  found  a  marked  remittency  in  the  flow  of  chyle  from  a  fis- 
tula into  the  thoracic  duct,  which  was  absolutely  synchronous  with  the  movements  of 
respiration.  With  each  act  of  expiration,  the  fluid  was  forcibly  ejected,  and,  with  inspira- 
tion, the  flow  was  very  much  diminished  or  even  arrested.  These  impulses  became  much 
more  marked  when  respiration  was  interfered  with  and  the  efforts  became  violent.  The 
intermittency  of  the  current  was  sometimes  so  decided,  that  the  pulsations  were  repeated 
in  a  long  elastic  tube  attached  to  the  canula  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  fluid. 

The  amount  of  influence  exerted  by  the  respiratory  movements  upon  the  flow  of  the 
lymph  and  chyle  can  be  best  appreciated  by  examining  carefully  the  mechanism  of  its 
operation. 

With  each  act  of  inspiration,  all  the  liquids,  as  well  as  the  air,  are  drawn  toward  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  In  this  way,  the  thoracic  duct  is  dilated  and  then  becomes  mogt 
distended  with  fluid.  At  the  same  time,  the  flow  of  lymph  from  the  right  lymplmtic 
duct  into  the  right  subclavian  vein  is  increased.  After  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  thus 
dilated  in  inspiration,  at  the  moment  of  expiration,  in  common  with  all  the  other  parts 
contained  within  the  thorax,  it  undergoes  compression ;  the  valves  prevent  the  reflux  of 
its  contents,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  fluid  is  then  discharged  with  increased 
force  into  the  left  subclavian  vein.  It  can  be  readily  understood  how  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion, while  it  has  a  tendency  to  fill  the  thoracic  duct  from  below,  opposes  the  discharge 
of  fluid  from  a  flstula. 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that,  although  there  are  many  circum- 
stances capable  of  modifying  the  currents  in  the  lymphatic  system,  the  regular  flow  of  tho 
lymph  and  chyle  depends  chiefly  upon  the  tU  a  tergo  ;  but  the  vessels  themselves  some- 
times undergo  contraction,  and  they  are  subject  to  occasional  compression  from  sur- 
rounding parts,  which,  from  the  existence  of  numerous  valves  in  the  vessels,  must  favor 
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the  onrrent  toward  the  venons  system.  The  alternate  dilatation  and  compression  of  the 
thoracic  duct  with  the  acts  of  respiration  likewise  aid  the  circulation,  and  thej  are  more 
efficient  than  any  other  force,  except  the  vis  a  tergo.  The  action  of  the  valves  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  the  lymphatic  as  in  the  venous  system. 
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Secretion  in  General. 

The  phenomena  classed  by  physiologists  nnder  the  head  of  secretion  are  intimately 
connected  witii  the  general  process  of  nutrition.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  term  secre- 
tion is  usually  received,  it  embraces  most  of  the  processes  in  which  there  is  a  separation 
of  material  from  the  blood  or  a  formation  of  a  new  flaid  out  of  matters  furnished  by  the 
blood.  The  blood  itself^  the  lymph,  and  the  chyle,  are  no  longer  regarded  as  secre- 
tions. These  fluids,  like  the  tissues,  are  permanent  constituents  of  the  organism,  under- 
going those  changes  only  that  are  necessary  to  their  proper  regeneration.  They  are 
likewise  characterized  by  the  presence  of  certain  formed  anatomical  elements,  which 
themselves  undergo  the  processes  of  molecular  destruction  and  regeneration.  These 
characters  are  not  possessed  by  the  secretions.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  are  homogeneous 
fluids,  without  formed  anatomical  elements,  except  as  accidental  constituents,  such  as  the 
desquamated  epithelium  in  mucus  or  in  sebaceous  matter.  The  secretions  are  not  per- 
manent, self-regenerating  fluids,  except  when  they  perform  simply  a  mechanical  function, 
as  the  humors  of  the  eye,  or  the  liquids  in  serous  and  synovial  cavities.  They  are  either 
discharged  from  the  body,  when  they  are  called  excretions,  or,  after  having  performed 
their  proper  function  as  secretions,  are  taken  up  again  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form 
by  the  blood. 

With  the  exception  of  those  fluids  which  have  a  function  almost  entirely  mechanical, 
the  relations  of  the  secretions  to  nutrition  are  so  close,  that  the  production  of  many  of 
them  forms  almost  a  part  of  this  great  functiou.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  con- 
ceive of  nutrition  without  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  constituents  of  the  urine, 
the  bile,  and  the  perspiration ;  and  it  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  study  satisfactorily  the 
phenomena  of  nutrition  without  considering  fully  the  various  excrementitious  principles, 
such  as  urea,  cholesterine,  creatine,  creatinine,  etc.,  for  the  constant  formation  and  dis- 
charge of  these  principles  by  disassimilation  create  the  necessity  for  the  -deposition  of 
new  matter  in  nutrition.  Agaia,  the  most  important  of  the  secretions,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  excretions,  are  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  food  by  digestion,  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  great  nutritive  fluid. 
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As  would  naturallj  be  supposed,  the  general  mechanism  of  secretion  was  Terj  im- 
perfectly understood  early  in  the  history  of  physiology,  when  little  was  known  of  the 
circulation,  the  functions  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  particularly  of  nutrition.  From  its 
etymology,  the  term  should  signify  separation ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  many  of  the 
secreted  fluids  are  formed  in  the  glands  and  are  not  simply  separated  or  filtered  from 
the  blood.  Physiologists  now  regard  secretion  as  the  act  by  which  fluids,  holding  cer- 
tain solid  principles  in  solution,  and  sometimes  containing  liquid  nitrogenized  princi- 
ples, but  not  necessarily  possessing  formed  anatomical  elements,  are  separated  from  the 
blood  or  are  manufactured  by  special  organs  out  of  materials  inrnished  by  the  blood. 
These  organs  may  be  membranes,  foUicles,  or  collections  of  follicles  or  tubes.  In  the 
latter  instance  they  are  called  glands.  The  liquids  thus  formed  are  called  secretions ; 
and  they  may  be  destined  to  perform  some  function  connected  with  nutrition  or  may  be 
simply  discharged  from  the  organism. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  formed  anatomical  elements  as  the  results  of 
secretion,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  fatty  particles  in  the  milk.  The  leucocytes 
found  in  pus,  the  spermatozoids  of  the  seminal  fluid,  and  the  ovum,  which  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  products  of  secretion,  are  real,  anatomical  elements  developed  in  the  way  in 
which  these  structures  are  ordinarily  formed.  It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated, 
for  example,  that  leucocytes,  or  pus-corpuscles,  are  developed  in  a  clear  blastema,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  special  secreting  organ,  and  that  spermatozoids  and  ova  are 
generated  by  a  true  development  in  the  testicles  and  the  ovaries,  by  a  process  entirely 
diflferent  from  ordinary  secretion.  It  is  important  to  recognize  these  facts  in  studying 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  secretions  are  produced.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  of  the 
secretions,  as  the  sebaceous  matter,  a  certain  quantity  of  epithelium,  more  or  less  disin- 
tegrated, is  found,  but  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  admixture  of  desquamated 
matter  and  not  as  a  product  of  secretion. 

Classification  of  the  Secretions. — The  secretions  are  capable  of  a  physiological  clas- 
sification, dependent  upon  differences  in  their  functions  and  in  the  mechanism  of  their  pro- 
duction. Investigations  within  the  past  few  years  have  shown  that  these  diflerences  are 
very  distinct. 

Certain  of  the  fluids  are  formed  by  special  organs,  and  have  important  functions  to 
perform  which  do  not  involve  their  discharge  from  the  organism.  These  may  be  classed 
as  the  true  secretions ;  and  the  most  striking  examples  of  such  are  the  digestive  fluids. 
Each  one  of  these  fluids  is  formed  by  a  special  gland  or  set  of  glands,  which  generally 
has  no  other  function ;  and  they  are  never  produced  by  any  other  part.  It  is  the  gland 
which  produces  the  characteristic  element  or  elements  of  the  true  secretions  out  of  mate- 
rials furnished  by  the  blood ;  and  the  principles  thus  formed  never  preexist  in  the  circu- 
lating fluid.  The  function  which  these  fluids  have  to  perform  is  generally  intermittent; 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  flow  of  the  secretion  is  intermittent,  taking  place  only 
when  its  action  is  required.  When  the  parts  which  produce  one  of  the  true  secretions 
are  destroyed,  as  may  be  sometimes  done  in  experiments  upon  living  animals,  the  charac- 
teristic elements  of  this  particular  secretion  never  accumulate  in  the  blood,  nor  are  thej 
formed  vicariously  by  other  organs.  The  simple  eflect  of  such  an  experiment  is  absence 
of  the  secretion  and  disturbances  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  its  function. 

Certain  other  of  the  fluids  are  composed  of  water,  holding  one  or  more  characteristic 
principles  ii\  solution,  which  result  from  the  physiological  waste  of  the  tissues.  These 
principles  have  no  function  to  perform  in  tlie  animal  economy  and  are  simply  separated 
from  the  blood  to  be  discharged  from  the  body.  These  may  be  classed  as  excretions, 
the  urine  being  the  type  of  fluids  of  this  kind.  The  characteristic  principles  of  the  excre- 
mentitious  fluids  are  formed  in  the  tissues,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  constant  changes 
going  on  in  all  organized,  living  structures.  They  are  not  produced  in  the  glands  by 
which  they  are  eliminated  but  appear  in  the  secretion  as  the  result  of  a  sort  of  elective 
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filtration  from  the  blood.  Thej  always  preexist  in  the  circnlating  fluid  and  may  be  elim- 
inated, either  constantly  o^*  occasionally,  by  a  nnmber  of  organs.  As  they  are  produced 
continually  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues  and  are  taken  up  by  the  blood,  they  are  con- 
stantly discharged  into  the  substance  of  the  proper  eliminating  organs.  When  the  glands 
which  thus  eliminate  these  principles  are  destroyed  or  when  their  functions  are  serious- 
ly impaired,  the  excrementitious  matters  may  accumulate  in  the  blood  and  give  rise  to 
certain  toxic  phenomena.  These  effects,  however,  are  often  retarded  by  the  vicarious 
discharge  of  such  principles  by  other  organs.  / 

There  are  some  fluids,  as  the  bile^  which  perform  important  functions  as  secretions, 
and  which  nevertheless  contain  certain  excrementitious  matters.  In  these  instances,  it  is 
only  the  excrementitious  matters  that  are  discharged  from  the  organism. 

In  the  sheaths  of  some  tendons  and  of  muscles,  the  substance  of  muscles,  and  in 
some  other  situations,  are  found  fluids  which  simply  moisten  the  parts,  and  which  contain 
very  little  organic  matter,  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  inorganic  salts.  Although 
these  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  secretions,  they  are  produced  generally  by  a  simple, 
mechanical  transudation  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  through  the  walls 
of  the  vessels.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  drkw  a  line  rigorously  between  transudation  and 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  secretion ;  particularly  as  late  experiments  upon  dialysis  have 
shown  that  simple,  osmotic  membranes  are  capable  of  separating  complex  solutions,  allow- 
ing certain  constituents  to  pass  much  more  freely  than  others.  This  fact  explains  why 
the  transuded  flnids  do  not  contain  all  the  soluble  principles  of  the  blood  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  exist  in  the  plasma.  All  the  secreted  fluids,  both  the  true  secretions 
and  the  excretions,  contain  many  of  the  inorganic  salts  of  the  blood-plasma. 

Meehaniim  of  the  Production  of  the  True  Secretion», — Althoogh  the  characteristic  ele- 
ments of  the  true  secretions  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood  or  in  any  other  of  the  animal 
fluids,  they  can  generally  be  extracted  in  quantity  from  the  glands,  particularly  during 
their  intervals  of  repose.  This  fact  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  digestive  fluids,  as  the  saliva,  the  gastric  Juice,  and  the  pancreatic  juice ;  and 
artificial  fluids,  possessing  many  of  the  physiological  properties  of  the  natural  secretions, 
have  been  prepared  by  simply  infusing  the  glandular  tissue  in  water.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that,  even  during  the  periods  when  the  secretions  are  not  discharged,- 
the  glands  are  taking  from  the  blood  matters  which  are  to  be  transformed  into  principles 
characteristic  of  the  individual  secretions,  and  that  this  process  is  constant.  Extending 
our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  these  peculiar  principles  are  formed, 
it  is  found  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  general  act  of  nutrition.  There  are  certain 
anatomical  elements  in  the  glands  which  have  the  power  of  selecting  the  proper  material 
from  the  blood  and  causing  them  to  undergo  a  peculiar  transformation ;  in  the  same  way 
that  the  muscular  tissue  takes  from  the  great  nutritive  fluid  albuminoid  matters  and 
transforms  them  into  its  own  substance.  The  exact  nature  of  thia  property  is  unex- 
plained. It  belongs  to  the  class  of  phenomena  observed  in  living  structures  only  and  ia 
sometimes  called  vital. 

In  all  of  the  secreting  organs,  a  variety  of  epithelium  is  found,  called  glandular,  which 
seems  to  possess  the  power  of  forming  the  peculiar  elements  of  the  different  secretions. 
Inasmuch  as  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  tubes  or  follicles  of  the  glanda  constitute  the 
only  peculiar  structures  of  these  parts,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  basement-membrane, 
connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  other  structures  which  are  distributed  gen- 
erally in  the  economy,  we  should  expect  that  these  alone  would  contain  the  elements  of 
the  secretions.  In  all  probability  this  is  the  fact ;  and,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  glands,, 
this  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  liver- 
cells  contain  the  glycogenic  matter  formed  by  the  liver ;  and  it  has  been  farther  shown 
that,  when  the  celkilar  structures  of  the  pancreas  have  been  destroyed,  the  secretion  ia 
no  longer  produced.    There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
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this  principle  to  the  glands  generally,  both  secretory  and  excretory.  Indeed^  it  is  wefl 
known  to  pathologists,  that,  when  the  tabes  of  the  kidney  have  become  denuded  of  their 
epithelium,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  separating  from  the  blood  the  peculiar  constitu- 
ents of  the  urine. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  principles  peculiar  to  the  true  secretions,  it  is  impo»- 
sible  to  entertain  any  other  Tiew  than  that  they  are  produced  in  the  epithelial  struotures 
of  the  glands ;  and  the  old  idea  that  they  exist  ready-formed  in  the  blood  cannot  be 
maintained.  While  the  secretions  contain  inorganic  salts  in  solution,  transuded  from  the 
blood,  the  organic  constituents,  such  as  pepsin,  ptyaline,  pancreatine,  etc.,  are  readily 
distinguished  from  all  other  albuminoid  principles  by  their  peculiar  physiological  proper- 
ties ;  although  some  of  them  are  apparently  identical  with  albumen  in  their  ultimate 
composition  and  in  most  of  their  chemical  reactions. 

It  may  be  stated,  then,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  characteristic  elements  of 
the  true  secretions,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  excretions,  are  formed  de  novo  by  the 
epithelial  structures  of  the  glands,  out  of  material  furnished  by  the  blood.  Their  forma- 
tion is  by  no  means  confined  to  what  is  usually  termed  the  period  of  functional  activity 
of  the  glands,  or  the  time  when  the  secretions  are  poured  out,  but  it  takes  place  more 
or  less  constantly  when  no  fluid  is  discharged. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  formation  of  the  elements  of  the  secretions  takes  place 
with  fully  as  much  activity  in  the  intervals  of  secretion  as  during  the  discharge  of  fluid ; 
and  most  of  the  glands  connected  with  the  digestive  system  seem  to  require  certain  inter- 
vals of  repose  and  are  capable  of  discharging  their  secretions  for  a  limited  time  only. 

When  a  secreting  organ  is  called  into  functional  activity — like  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  or  the  pancreas,  upon  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  alimentary  canal — a 
marked  change  in  its  condition  takes  place.  The  circulation  in  the  part  is  then  very 
much  increased  in  activity,  thus  furnishing  water  and  the  inorganic  elements  of  the 
secretion.  This  difference  in  the  vascularity  of  the  glands  during  their  activity  is  very 
marked  when  the  organs  are  exposed  in  a  living  animal  and  is  one  of  the  important  facts 
bearing  upon  the  mechanism  of  secretion.  Beaumont  observed  this  in  his  experiments 
on  St.  Martin  and  was  the  first  to  show  conclusively  that  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  only 
when  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach  or  when  some  stimulus  is  applied  to  its  mucous 
membrane.  Bernard,  in  his  experiments  upon  the  pancreas,  noted  the  pale  appearance 
of  the  gland  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  and  its  reddened  and  congested  condition 
when  the  secretion  flowed  from  the  duct ;  and  these  observations  have  been  confirmed 
by  all  who  have  experimented  upon  the  glands  in  Hving  animals. 

In  later  experiments  upon  the  circulation  in  the  salivary  glands  and  its  relation  to 
secretion,  Bernard  has  fully  investigated  the  variations  in  the  vascular  supply  to  the 
glands,  with  the  most  definite  and  satisfactory  results.  His  observations  were  made 
chiefiy  upon  the  submaxillary  gland  in  dogs ;  and  he  has  shown  that,  during  the  func- 
tional activity  of  this  organ,  if  a  tube  be  introduced  into  the  vein,  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  may  be  collected  in  a  given  time  is  four  or  five  times  that  which  is  discharged  in 
the  intervals  of  secretion.  It  was  ascertained,  also,  that  the  venous  blood  coming  from 
the  gland  contained  much  less  water  than  the  arterial  blood ;  and,  on  comparing  the 
quantity  of  water  lost  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  gland  in  a  given  time  with 
the  quantity  discharged  in  the  saliva,  they  were  found  to  exactly  correspond. 

The  differences  in  the  quality  and  the  composition  of  the  blood  coming  from  the 
glands  during  their  repose  and  their  activity  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  mech- 
anism of  secretion.  As  far  as  the  composition  is  concerned,  these  differences  appear  to 
be  dependent  mainly  upon  the  modifications  in  the  circulation.  When  the  gland  is  in 
repose,  the  blood  coming  from  it  has  the  usual  dark,  venous  hue  and  contains  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid ;  but,  during  secretion,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  passing 
through  the  organ  is  increased,  the  color  is  nearly  as  bright  as  that  of  arterial  blood,  and 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  very  small.    At  this  time,  also,  the  blood  is  frequently 
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discharged  from  the  vein  puUatim  to  the  distance  of  several  inches.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  in  color  is  very  easily  understood.  During  the  intervals  of  secretion,  the  blood 
is  sent  to  the  gland  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  the  manufacture  of  the  elements  of 
the  secretion.  It  then  passes  through  the  part  in  moderate  quantity  and  undergoes  the 
usual  change  from  arterial  to  venous,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  oxygen  disappears  and 
carbonic  add  is  formed;  but,  when  secretion  commences,  the  ordinary  nutritive  changes 
are  not  sufficient  to  deoxidize  the  increased  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  venous  charatcer 
of  the  blood  coming  from  the  part  is  very  much  less  marked.  These  facts  enable  us  to 
form  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  mechanism  of  secretion ;  although  the  exact  nature  of 
the  forces  which  effect  the  changes  of  the  organic  principles  of  the  blood  into  the  charac- 
teristic elements  of  the  secretions  is  not  understood.  Experiments,  however,  have  shown 
that,  in  the  act  of  secretion,  there  are  two  tolerably  distinct  processes : 

1.  It  may  be  assumed  that,  at  all  times,  the  peculiar  secreting  cells  of  the  glands  are 
forming,  more  or  less  actively,  the  elements  of  the  secretions,  which  may  be  washed  out 
of  the  part  or  extracted  by  maceration ;  but,  during  the  intervals  of  secretion,  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  received  by  the  glands  is  relatively  small. 

2.  In  obedience  to  the  proper  stimulus,  when  a  gland  takes  on  secretion,  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  it  receives  is  four  or  five  times  greater  than  it  is  during  repose.  At  that 
time,  water,  with  certain  of  the  salts  of  the  blood  in  solution,  passes  into  the  secreting 
structure,  takes  up  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  secretion,  and  fluid  is  discharged 
by  the  duct. 

In  all  the  secretions  proper,  there  are  intervals,  either  of  complete  repose,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  gastric  juice  or  the  pancreatic  juice,  or  periods  when  the  activity  of  the 
secretion  is  very  greatly  duninished,  as  in  the  saliva.  These  periods  of  repose  seem  to 
be  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  function  of  the  secreting  glands ;  forming 
a  marked  contrast  with  the  constant  action  of  the  organs  of  excretion.  It  is  well 
known,  for  example,  that  the  function  of  digestion  is  seriously  disturbed  when  the  act  is 
too  prolonged  from  the  habitual  ingestion  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  food. 

From  the  considerations  already  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  the  secretions,  as  a 
rule,  are  formed  by  the  epithelial  structures  of  the  glands.  There  has  been  a  g^eat  deal 
of  speculation  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  this  action  of  the  cells.  As  we  before 
remarked,  this  question  cannot  be  considered  as  settled.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that 
the  cells  are  ruptured  during  secretion  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the  ducts,  for, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  of  their  structure  in  the 
secreted  fiuid ;  whereas,  aside  from  accidental  constituents,  the  secretions  are  homogene- 
ous and  do  not  contain  any  formed  anatomical  elements.  There  is  no  good  rea9on  for 
supposing  that  this  action  takes  place  and  that  more  or  less  of  the  glandular  epithelium 
is  destroyed  whenever  secretion  occurs ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
can  only  assume  that  the  secreting  cells  induce  certain  transformations  in  the  organic 
elements  of  the  blood  and  modify  transudation,  without  pretending  to  understand  the 
exact  nature  of  this  process. 

The  theory,  that  the  discharge  of  the  secretions  is  due  simply  to  mechanical  causes  and 
is  attributable  solely  to  the  increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood,  cannot  be  sustained.  Press- 
ure undoubtedly  has  considerable  influence  upon  the  activity  of  secretion ;  but  the  flow 
will  not  always  take  place  in  obedience  to  simple  pressure,  and  secretion  may  be  induced 
for  a  limited  time  without  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the  gland. 

The  glands  possess  a  peculiar  irritability,  which  is  manifested  by  their  action  in 
response  to' proper  stimulation.  During  secretion,  they  generally  receive  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood ;  but  this  is  not  indispensable,  and  secretion  may  be  excited  without 
any  modification  of  the  circulation.  This  irritability  will  disappear  when  the  artery  sup- 
plying the  part  with  blood  is  ligated  for  a  number  of  hours ;  and  secretion  cannot  then 
be  excited,  even  when  the  blood  is  again  allowed  to  circulate.  If  the  gland  be  not 
deprived  of  blood  for  too  long  a  period,  the  irritability  is  soon  restored ;  but  it  may  be 
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permajientlj  destroyed  by  depriving  the  part  of  blood  for  a  long  time.  These  facts 
are  very  striking  and  they  show  a  certain  similarity  between  glandular  and  muscnlar 
irritability,  although  their  properties  are  manifested  in  very  different  ways. 

MechanUm  qf  the  Production  of  the  Bxeretione, — Certain  of  the  glands  have  the  func- 
tion of  separating  from  the  blood  excrementitious  matters,  which  are  of  no  use  in  the 
economy  and  are  simply  to  be  discharged  from  the  system.  These  matters,  which  will 
be  fully  considered,  both  in  connection  with  the  fluids  of  which  they  form  a  part  and 
under  the  head  of  nutrition,  are  entirely  different  in  their  mode  of  production  from  the 
characteristic  elements  of  the  secretions.  The  formation  of  excrementitious  principles 
takes  place  in  the  tissues  and  is  connected  with  the  general  process  of  nutrition;  and  in 
the  excreting  glands  there  is  simply  a  separation  of  matters  already  formed.  The  action 
of  the  excreting  organs  being  constant,  there  is  not  that  regular,  periodic  increase  in  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  which  is  observed  in  secreting  organs ;  but  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  blood  which  comes  from  the  kidneys  is  nearly  as  red  as  arterial  blood,  showing 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  which  this  organ  receives  is  greater  than  is  required  for  mere 
nutrition,  the  excess,  as  in  the  secreting  organs,  furnishing  the  water  and  inorganic  salts 
that  are  found  in  the  urine.  Tt  has  also  been  shovvn  that,  when  the  secretion  of  urine  is 
interrupted,  the  blood  of  the  renal  veins  becomes  dark,  like  the  blood  in  the  general 
venous  system. 

The  function  of  excretion  is  not,  under  all  conditions,  confined  to  the  ordinary  excre* 
tory  organs.  When  their  action  is  disturbed,  certain  of  the  secreting  glands,  as  the 
follicles  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  may  for  a  time  eliminate  excrementitious  matters; 
but  this  is  abnormal  and  is  analogous  to  the  elimination  of  foreign  matters  from  the 
blood  by  the  glands. 

Influence  of  the  Oompoeition  and  Pressure  of  the  Blood  upon  Secretion, — Under  nor- 
mal conditions,  the  composition  of  the  blood  has  little  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  secret- 
ing organs,  as  it  simply  furnishes  the  material  out  of  which  the  characteristic  principles 
of  the  secretion  are  formed ;  but,  when  certain  foreign  matters  are  taken  into  the  system 
or  are  injected  into  the  blood-vessels,  they  are  eliminated  by  the  different  glandular 
organs,  both  secretory  and  excretory.  These  organs  seem  to  possess  a  power  of  selection 
in  the  elimination  of  different  substances.  Thus,  sugar,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
the  salts  of  iron,  are  eliminated  in  greatest  quantity  by  tlie  kidneys ;  the  salts  of  iron,  by 
the  kidneys  and  the  gastric  tubules ;  and  iodine,  by  the  salivary  glands. 

The  act  of  secretion  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  supplying  the  glands ;  and  it  has  been  shown,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  an  exaggeration  in  the  pressure,  if  the  nerves  of  the  glands  do  not  exert  an  opposbg 
influence,  increases  the  activity  of  secretion.  The  experiments  of  Bernard  on  this  point 
show  the  influence  of  pressure  upon  the  salivary  and  the  renal  secretion,  particularly  the 
latter.  After  inserting  a  tube  into  one  of  the  ureters  of  a  living  animal,  so  that  the 
activity  of  the  renal  secretion  could  be  accurately  observed,  the  pressure  in  the  renal  artery 
was  increased  by  tying  the  crural  and  the  brachial.  It  was  then  found  that  the  flow  of 
urine  was  markedly  increased.  The  pressure  was  afterward  diminished  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  which  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine. 
The  same  phenomena  were  observed  in  analogous  experiments  upon  the  submaxillary 
secretion.  These  striking  facts,  as  we  have  already  seen,  do  not  demonstrate  that  secretion 
is  due  simply  to  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  glands,  although  this  undoubt- 
edly exerts  an  important  influence.  It  is  necessary  that  every  condition  should  be 
favorable  to  the  act  of  secretion  for  this  influence  to  be  effective.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  pain  is  capable  of  completely  arresting  the  secretion  of  urine,  operating 
undoubtedly  through  the  nervous  system.  If  the  flow  of  urine  be  arrested  by  pain, 
an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  part  fails  to  influence  the  secretion.    To  illua- 
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trate  this  fact  more  fnllj,  Bernard  divided  the  nerves  on  one  side,  through  which  the 
reflex  nervous  action  was  communicated  to  the  kidney,  leaving  the  other  side  intact.  He 
then  found  that  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure,  accompanied  with  pain,  diminished  the 
flow  of  urine  upon  the  sound  side,  through  which  the  nervous  action  could  operate,  and 
increased  it  upon  the  other. 

.The  influence  of  pressure  of  blood  upon  secretion  may,  then,  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words :  There  is  always  an  increase  in  the  activity  of  secretion  when  the  pressure  of 
blood  in  the  glands  is  increased,  and  a  diminution  when  the  pressure  is  reduced ;  except 
when  there  is  some  modifying  influence  operating  through  the  nervous  system. 

Influence  of  the  N'ervous  System  vpan  Secrition, — The  fact  that  the  secretions  are  gen- 
erally intermittent  in  their  flow,  being  discharged  in  obedience  to  impressions  which  are 
made  only  when  there  is  a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  regulated,  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  nervous 
system;  particularly  as  it  is  now  well  established  that  the  nerves  are  capable  of  modify- 
ing and  regulating  local  circulations.  The  same  facts  apply,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
excretions,  which  are  also  subject  to  considerable  modifications.  A  few  years  ago, 
indeed,  there  was  considerable  discussion  regarding  a  subdivision  of  the  reflex  system  of 
nerves,  which  was  supposed  to  preside  over  secretion  and  was  called  the  excito-secre- 
tory  system.  The  facts  which  led  to  the  description  of  this  system  of  nerves  had  long 
been  observed,  and  they  simply  illustrated  the  production  of  the  secretions  in  response  to 
irritation. 

Experiments  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
production  of  the  secretions ;  but  the  observations  of  Bernard  show  that  the  eflfeots  are 
produced  mainly  by  increasing  the  activity  of  the  circulation  in  the  glands.  This  takes 
place  in  greatest  part  through  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  system,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries  of  supply.  When  these  filaments  are 
divided,  the  circulation  is  increased  here,  as  in  other  situations,  and  secretion  is  the  result ; 
and,  if  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  connected  with  the  gland  be  galvanized,  contraction 
of  the  vessels  follows,  and  the  secretion  is  arrested. 

With  regard  to  many  of  the  glands,  Bernard  has  shown  that  the  infiuence  of  the  sym- 
pathetic is  antagonized  by  nerves  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  which  latter  he 
calls  the  motor  nerves  of  the  glands.  The  motor  nerve  of  the  submaxillary  is  the  chorda 
tympani ;  and,  as  both  this  nerve  and  the  sympathetic,  together  with  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  gland,  can  be  easily  exposed  and  operated  upon  in  a  living  animal,  most  of  the 
experiments  of  Bernard  have  been  performed  upon  this  gland.  When  all  these  parts  are 
exposed  and  a  tube  is  introduced  into  the  salivary  duct,  division  of  the  sympathetic  induces 
secretion,  with  an  increase  in  the  circulation  in  the  gland,  the  blood  in  the  vein  becoming 
red.  On  the  other  hand,  division  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  sympathetic  being  intact, 
arrests  secretion,  and  the  venous  blood  coming  from  the  gland  becomes  dark.  If  the 
nerves  be  now  galvanized  alternately,  it  will  be  found  that  galvanization  of  the  sympa- 
thetic produces  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  gland  and  arrests  secretion,  while  the 
stimulus  applied  to  the  chorda  tympani  increases  the  circulation  and  excites  secretion. 
Enough  is  known  of  the  nervous  influences  which  modify  secretion,  to  admit  of  the 
inference  that  all  the  glands  are  possessed  of  nerves  through  which  reflex  phenomena, 
affecting  their  secretions,  take  place.  It  is  the  motor,  or  functional  nerve  of  the  gland 
through  which  the  reflex  action  takes  place ;  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  being  con- 
stant and  the  same  as  in  other  parts  where  it  is  distributed  to  blood-vessels. 

As  reflex  phenomena  involve  the  action  of  a  nervous  centre,  it  becomes  an  interesting 
question  to  determine  whether  any  particular  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  preside 
over  the  various  secretions.  We  must  refer  again  to  the  experiments  of  Bernard  for  an 
elucidation  of  this  question.  If  a  puncture  be  made  in  the  space  included  between  the 
origin  of  the  pneumogastrics  and  the  auditory  nerves,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
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there  is  an  morease  in  the  discharge  of  urine,  with  an  excretion  of  sugar  dne  to  an  exag- 
geration in  the  sugar-prodncing  function  of  the  liver.  Irritation  applied  a  little  higher, 
toward  the  pons  Varolii  and  just  posterior  to  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  is 
followed  hj  a  great  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  salivary  secretion. 

Mental  emotions,  pain,  and  various  circumstances,  the  influence  of  which  upon  secre- 
tion has  long  heen  observed,  operate  through  the  nervous  system.  Numerous  familiar 
instances  of  this  kind  are  quoted  in  works  on  physiology:  such  as  the  secretion  of  tears; 
arrest  or  production  of  the  salivary  secretions ;  sudden  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  the 
mammary  glands,  from  violent  emotion ;  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  or  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  from  fear  or  anxiety ;  with  other  examples  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate. 

The  effects  of  destruction  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  parenchyma  of  some  of  the 
glandular  organs  are  very  curious  and  interesting.  MUller  and  Peipers  destroyed  the 
nerves  distributed  to  the  kidney  and  found  that,  not  only  was  the  secretion  arrested 
in  the  great  m^ority  of  instances,  but  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys  became  softened  and 
broken  down.  These  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  Bernard.  He  found  that  ani- 
mals operated  upon  in  this  way  died,  and  that  the  tissue  of  the  kidney  was  broken  down 
into  a  fetid,  semifluid  mass.  After  division  of  the  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  organs 
became  atrophied,  but  they  did  not  undergo  the  peculiar  putrefactive  change  which  was 
observed  in  the  kidneys.  *  The  same  effect  was  produced  when  the  nerve  was  paralyzed  by 
introducing  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  woorara  at  the  origin  of  the  little  artery  which 
is  distributed  to  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Oeneral  Structure  of  Secreting  Organs. — ^In  treating  of  the  mechanism  of  secretion 
and  excretion,  it  has  been  evident  that  all  glandular  organs  must  be  supplied  with  blood 
to  fiimish  the  materials  for  secretion,  and  be  provided  with  epithelium,  which  changes 
these  matters  into  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  secretions.  We  can  understand  bow 
certain  of  the  liquid  and  saline  constituents  of  the  blood  can  escape  by  exosmosis  through 
the  homogeneous  waUs  of  the  capillaries,  but  the  more  complex  secreted  fluids  require 
for  their  formation  a  different  kind  of  action ;  although,  in  the  act  of  secretion,  there  is 
considerable  transudation  of  liquid  and  saline  matters,  which  take  up  in  their  course  the 
peculiar  principles  formed  by  the  cells. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  transudation  and  the  simplest 
forms  of  secretion,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  general  terms,  that  fluids  which  are  exhaled 
directly  from  the  blood-vessels,  without  the  intervention  of  glandular  apparatus  or  of  a 
secreting  membrane,  are  transudations ;  while  all  fluids  produced  by  simple  membranes 
or  by  follicles,  or  which  are  discharged  from  the  ducts  of  glands,  are  secretions.  This 
division  places  the  intermuscular  fluid  and  the  fluid  found  in  all  soft  tissues  among  the 
transudations,  and  the  serous  and  synovial  fluids  among  the  secretions. 

The  serous  and  synovial  membranes  present  the  simplest  form  of  a  secreting  apparatus. 
Blood  is  supplied  to  them  in  small  quantity,  and,  on  their  free  surfaces,  are  arranged  one 
or  two  layers  of  epithelial  cells  which  effect  the  slight  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
transuded  fluids.  In  some  of  the  serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  the 
amount  of  secretion  is  very  small ;  but  others,  like  the  serous  pericardium  and  the  synovial 
membranes,  secrete  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid.  The  action  of  all  of  these  membranes 
may  become  exaggerated,  as  a  pathological  condition,  and  the  amount  of  their  secretions 
is  then  very  large. 

Anatomists  have  now  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  structure  of  what  are  called  the 
glandular  organs ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  simply  present  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  secreting  surface  is  increased,  and  at  tftie  same  time  compressed,  as  it  were,  into  a 
comparatively  small  space.  The  mucous  follicles,  for  example,  are  simple  inversions  of  a 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  while  the  ordinary  racemose  glands  are  nothing  more 
than  collections  of  follicles  around  the  extremities  of  excretory  ducts.    These  ideas  con- 
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oerning  the  general  anatomy  of  the  glands  date  from  the  observations  of  Malpighi^  who 
was  the  first  to  correct  the  Old  notion  that  the  secretions  were  discharged  into  the  glan- 
dular organs  through  openings  in  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  could  have 
been  known  of  the  mechanism  of  secretion  before  the  connection  between  the  arteries 
and  veins  had  been  ascertained,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  also  discovered  by 
Malpighi.  Althongh  the  ideas  of  Malpighi  were  not  at  first  generally  received,  more 
recent  observations  with  the  microscope  have  shown  that  they  were  in  the  main  correct; 
althongh,  from  the  imperfection  of  his  optical  instmments,  Malpighi  was  unable  to  inves- 
tigate very  thoroughly  the  minute  structure  of  the  glands. 

Anatomical  Classification  of  Glandular  Orgoms, — ^The  organs  which  produce  the 
different  secretions  are  susceptible  of  a  classification  according  to  their  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities, which  greatly  facilitates  their  study.    They  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Secreting  membranes. — ^Examples  of  these  are  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes. 

2.  Follicular  glands, — Examples  of  these  are  the  simple  mucous  follicles,  the  follicles 
of  Lieberknhn,  and  the  uterine  follicles. 

8.  Tubular  glands, — ^Examples  of  these  are  the  ceruminous  glands,  the  sudoriparous 
glands,  and  the  kidneys. 

4.  Racemose  glandSy  simple  and  compound, — ^Examples  of  the  simple  racemose  glands 
are  the  sebaceous  and  Meibomian  glands,  the  tracheal  glands,  and  the  glands  of  Brunner. 
Examples  of  the  compound  racemose  glands  are  the  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas,  the 
lachrymal  glands,  and  the  mammary  glands. 

5.  Ductless^  or  blood-glands, — Examples  of  these  are  the  thymus,  the  thyroid,  the 
supra-renal  capsules,  and  the  spleen. 

The  liver  is  a  glandular  organ  which  cannot  be  placed  in  any  one  of  the  above  sub- 
divisions, as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  treat  specially  of  its  anatomy.  The  lymphatic 
glands  and  other  parts  connected  with  the  lymphatic  and  the  lacteal  system  are  not 
embraced  in  the  above  classification.    These  are  sometimes  called  conglobate  glands. 

The  general  structure  of  secreting  membranes  and  the  follicular  glands  is  very  simple. 
The  secreting  parts  consist  of  a  membrane,  generally  homogeneous,  on  the  secreting  sur- 
face of  which  are  found  epithelial  cells,  either  tesselated  or  of  the  variety  called  glandular. 
Beneath  this  membrane,  ramify  the  blood-vessels  which  furnish  the  elements  of  the  secre- 
tions. The  follicular  glands  are  simply  digital  inversions  of  this  structure,  with  rounded, 
blind  extremities,  the  glandular  epithelium  lining  the  follicles. 

The  tubular  glands  have  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  follicles,  except  that  the 
tabes  are  long  and  are  more  or  less  convoluted.  The  more  complex  of  these  organs  con- 
tain connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics. 

The  compound  racemose  glands  are  composed  of  branching  ducts,  around  the  extrem- 
ities of  which  are  arranged  collections  of  rounded  follicles,  like  bunches  of  grapes.  In 
addition  to  the  epithelium,  basement-membrane,  and  blood-vessels,  these  organs  contain 
connective  tissue,  fibro-plastio  elements,  lymphatics,  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  and 
nerves.    In  the  simple  racemose  glands  the  excretory  duct  does  not  branch. 

The  ductless  glands  contain  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  sometimes  involuntary 
muscular  fibres,  fibro-plastio  elements,  and  a  peculiar  structure  called  pulp,  which  is  com- 
posed of  fluid  with  cells  and  occasionally  with  closed  vesicles.  These  are  sometimes  called 
blood-glands,  because  they  are  supposed  to  modify  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  their 
substance. 

The  testicles  and  the  ovaries  are  not  simply  glandular  organs ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
production  of  mucous  or  watery  secretions,  their  principal  function  is  to  develop  certain 
anatomical  elements,  the  spermatozoids  and  the  ova.  The  physiology  of  these  organs 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  generation 

Clastification  of  the  Secreted  Fluids. — ^The  products  of  the  various  glands  may  be 
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divided,  according  to  their  function,  into  secretions  and  excretions.  The  secreted  flnidB 
may  he  suhdiyided  into  the  permanent  secretions,  which  have  a  more  or  less  mechanioal 
function,  and  transitory  secretions;  some  of  the  latter,  like  mucus,  are  thrown  off  in 
small  quantity,  without  heing  actually  ezcrementitious ;  others,  like  most  of  the  digestive 
fluids,  are  produced  intermittently  and  they  rapidly  and  finally  undergo  resorption. 

Tabular  View  of  the  Secret^  Fluids. 
/Secretions  Proper. 
Permanent  Fluids, 


Serous  flaids. 

Synovial  fluid. 

Aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. 


Vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 

Fluid  of  the  lahyrinth  of  the  internal  ear. 

Cephaloracbldian,  or subaraclmoid  fluid. 


Transitory  Fluids, 


MucuB,  in  many  varieUes. 
Sebaceous  matter. 

Cerumen,  the  waxy  secretion  of  the  external  me- 
atus. 
Meibornian  fluid. 
Uilk  and  colostrum. 
Tears. 


Saliva. 

Gastric  juice. 

Pancreatic  juice. 

Secretion  of  the  glands  of  Brunner. 

Secretion  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn. 

Secretion  of  the  follicles  of  the  large  intestine. 

Bile  (also  an  excretion). 


Excretions, 


Perspiration  and  the  secretion  of  the  axillary 
glands. 


Urine. 

Bile  (also  a  secretion). 


Fluids  containing  Formed  Anatomical  Elements. 

Seminal  fluid,  containing,  beside  spermatozoids,  the  secretions  of  a  number  of  glandular  structurcs. 
Fluid  of  the  Graafian  follicles. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Serous  and  Synovial  Membranes. 

The  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  which  are  frequently  classed  together  by  anato- 
mists, present  several  well-marked  points  of  distinction,  both  as  regards  their  structure 
and  the  products  of  their  secretion.  The  serous  membranes  are  the  arachnoid,  pleura, 
pericardium,  peritoneum,  and  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  The  synovial  membranes  are 
found  around  all  the  movable  articulations.  They  also  form  elongated  sacs  enveloping 
many  of  the  long  tendons,  and  they  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  the  form  of 
shut  sacs,  when  they  are  called  burssd. 

Serous  Membranes, — The  structure  of  the  serous  membranes  is  very  simple.  They 
consist  of  a  dense  tissue  of  fibres,  which  is  frequently  quite  closely  adherent  to  the  sub- 
jacent parts,  covered  by  a  singly  layer  of  pavement,  or  tesselated  epithelium.  The 
fibres  are  mainly  of  the  inelastic  variety,  arranged  in  bundles,  interlacing  each  other  in 
the  form  of  a  close  net-work,  and  mingled  with  small,  wavy  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  and 
numerous  blood-vessels.  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  serous 
membranes  contain  nerves  and  lymphatics,  although  the  latter  are  generally  quite  abun- 
dant in  the  subjacent  parts,  particularly  beneath  the  serous  membranes  covering  the 
viscera.  The  capillary  blood-vessels  are  in  the  form  of  a  close,  polygonal  net-work,  with 
sharp  angles.  The  epithelium  of  the  serous  membranes  is  pale,  regular,  with  rather 
large  nuclei,  and  is  easily  detached  after  death.  These  membranes,  as  a  rule,  form  closed 
sacs,  with  their  opposing  or  free  surfaces  nearly  in  apposition.  The  secretion,  which  is 
generally  very  small  in  quantity,  is  usually  contained  in  their  cavity.  The  exception  to 
this  rule  is  the  arachnoid  membrane,  the  surfaces  of  whioh  are  exactly  in  appositaon, 
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the  flnid  being  situated  beneath  both  layers.    The  peritoneum  of  the  female  has  an  open- 
ing on  either  side  for  the  FaUopian  tubes. 

Synovial  Msnibranes, — The  true  synovial  membranes  are  found  in  the  diartbrodial,  or 
movable  articulations ;  but  in  various  parts  of  the  body  are  found  closed  sacs,  sheaths, 
etc.,  which  resemble  synovial  membranes  both  in  structure  and  in  function.  Every  mova- 
ble joint  is  enveloped  in  a  capsule,  which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  edges  of  the  articu- 
lating cartUage  and  is  even  reflected  upon  its  surface  for  a  short  distance.  It  was  for- 
merly thought  that  these  membranes,  like  the  serous  sacs,  were  closed  bags,  with  one 
layer  attached  to  the  cartilage  and  the  other  passing  between  the  bones  so  as  to  enclose 
the  joint ;  but  it  is  now  the  generat  opinion  that  the  cartilage  which  incrusts  the  articu- 
lating extremities  of  the  bones,  though  bathed  in  synovial  fluid,  is  not  itself  covered  by 
a  membrane. 

The  fibrous  portion  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  more  dense  and  resisting  and  less 
elastic  than  the  serous  membranes.  It  is  composed  of  white  inelastic  fibrous  tissue,  with 
a  few  elastic  fibres  and  blood-vessels.  The  latter  are  generally  not  so  numerous  as  in 
the  serous  membranes.  The  internal  surface  is  lined  with  small  cells  of  flattened  pave- 
ment-epithelium, with  rather  large,  rounded  nuclei.  These  cells  exist  in  from  ope  to  two 
or  four  layers. 

In  most  of  the  joints,  especially  those  of  large  size,  as  the  knee  and  the  hip,  the  syno- 
vial membrane  is  thrown  into  folds  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  true  adipose 
tissue.  In  nearly  all  the  joints,  the  membrane  presents  fringed,  vascular  processes, 
called  sometimes  synovial  fringes.  These  are  composed  of  looped  vessels  of  considerable 
size;  and  when  iigected  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  choroid  plexus.  The 
edges  of  these  fringes  present  numerous  leaf-like,  membranous  appendages,  of  a  great 
variety  of  curious  forms.  They  are  generally  situated  near  the  attachment  of  tlie  mem- 
brane to  the  cartilage.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  either  the  adipose  folds  or 
the  vascular  fringes  have  any  special  office  in  the  production  of  the  synovial  secretion 
different  from  that  of  other  portions  of  the  membrane,  although  such  a  theory  has  been 
advanced. 

The  arrangement  of  the  synovial  bursso  is  very  simple.  Wherever  a  tendon  plays 
over  a  bony  surface,  we  find  a  delicate  membrane  in  the  form  of  an  irregularly-shaped, 
closed  sac,  one  layer  of  which  is  attached  to  the  tendon,  and  the  other,  to  the  bone. 
These  sacs  are  lined  with  an  epithelium  like  that  found  in  the  synovial  cavities,  and  they 
secrete  a  true  synovial  fiuid.  Numerous  bursa)  are  also  found  beneath  the  skin,  espe- 
cially in  parts  where  the  integument  moves  over  bony  prominences,  as  the  olecranon, 
the  patella,  and  the  tuberoeities  of  the  ischium.  These  sacs,  sometimes  called  burssB 
mncosfiB,  are  much  more  common  in  man  than  in  the  inferior  animals  and  have  essen- 
tially the  same  function  as  the  deep-seated  burs®.  The  form  of  both  the  superficial  and 
deep-seated  burssd  is  very  irregular,  and  their  interior  is  frequently  traversed  by  small 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  synovial  sheaths,  or  vaginal  processes,  line  the  canals  in 
which  the  long  tendons  play,  particularly  the  tendons  of  the  fiexors  and  extensors  of 
the  fingers  and  toes.  They  have  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  burs®,  and  present 
two  layers,  one  of  which  lines*  the  canal,  while  the  other  is  reflected  over  the  tendon. 
The  vascular  folds,  described  in  connection  with  the  articular  synovial  membranes,  are 
found  in  many  of  the  bursas  and  the  synovial  sheaths. 

Pericardial^  PeriUmeal,  and  Pleural  Secretions, — ^In  the  normal  condition  of  the  true 
serons  membranes,  the  amount  of  secretion  is  very  small ;  so  small,  indeed,  that  it  never 
has  been  obtained  in  quantity  sufficient  for  ultimate  analysis.  It  is  not  true  that  these 
membranes  produce  merely  a  vaporous  exhalation.  Their  secretion  is  always  liquid, 
and,  small  as  it  is  in  quantity,  it  can  be  found  in  the  pericardial  sac  and  sometimes  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.    As  the  only  apparent  function  of  these  fluids 
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is  to  moisten  the  membranes  so  that  the  opposing  sorfaces  can  move  over  each  other 
without  midne  friction,  only  enoagh  flaid  is  secreted  to  keep  these  surfaces  in  a  proper 
condition.  The  error  frequently  committed  by  authors,  in  describing  the  serous  exhala- 
tions as  vaporous,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  vapor  is  generally  given  off  when  the  serous 
cavities  are  exposed,  either  in  a  living  animal  or  in  one  recently  killed.  This  vaporona 
exhalation  takes  place  after  exposure  of  the  parts ;  but,  if  the  cavities  be  observed  with- 
out exposing  the  serous  surfaces  to  the  air,  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  can  be  detected. 
Colin  always  found  liquid  in  the  peritoneal,  pericardial,  and  pleural  cavities  of  animals 
recently  killed  or  opened  during  life.  In  these  cavities,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
serous  membrane  were  either  in  contact  or  the  space  between  them  was  filled  with 
liquid.  In  one  of  the  small  ruminants,  he  removed  the  muscles  and  the  elastic  tunic 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  exposing  the  transparent  peritoneum,  and  through 
this  membrane  he  could  see  liquid  collected  in  the  dependent  parts. 

As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  secretions  of  the  different  serous  membranes  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  They  are  either  colorless  or  of  a  slight  amber  tinge, 
alkaline  in  reaction,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1012  to  1020.  Their  composi- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  except  that  the  proportion  of  water  is 
very  much  greater.  They  contain  albumen,  chlorides,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  a  little  glucose.  These  facts  are  the  result  of  observations  upon  the  serous  fluids  of 
some  of  the  inferior  animals ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  normal  fluids 
from  the  human  subject.  The  elaborate  analyses  which  are  sometimes  given  of  the 
fluids  from  the  different  serous  cavities  in  the  human  subject  are  the  results  of  examina- 
tions of  large  morbid  accumulations. 

The  normal  quantity  of  pericardial  fluid  in  the  human  subject  is  generally  estimated 
at  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms.  Colin  found  that  the  pericardial  sac  of  the  horse  con- 
tained from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  flnidounces,  the  cavity  being  exposed 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal  from  hflemorrhage. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  horses  killed  in  this  way  was 
from  ten  to  thirty-four  fluidounces. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  in  the  same  animal  was  from  three  and  a 
haK  to  seven  fluidounces. 

These  estimates  are  simply  approximative;  but  they  give  an  idea  of  the  normal 
quantity  of  liquid  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  serous  cavities  of 
the  human  subject.  Judging  from  the  weight  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size  aa  compared 
with  that  of  a  horse,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  pericardial  sac  containa 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  fluidrachms ;  the  peritoneal  cavity,  from  one  to 
four  fluidounces;  and  the  pleural  sac,  from  three  and  a  half  to  seven  fluidrachms^ 

The  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  small  in  quantity  and  resembles  in 
every  respect  the  peritoneal  secretion.  The  cephalo-rachidian,  or  subarachnoid  fluid 
will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system. 

Synovial  Fluid, — Although  there  is  a  certain  similarity  between  the  seious  and  the 
synovial  membranes,  their  secretions  differ  very  considerably  in  their  physical  and  chemi- 
cal characters.  Like  the  serosities,  the  synovial  fluid  has  simply  a  mechanical  function ; 
but  it  is  more  viscid  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  than  the  serous 
fluids.  The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  joints  is  sufficient  to  lubricate  freely  the  articulating 
surfaces.  In  a  horse  of  medium  size  and  in  good  condition,  examined  immediately  after 
death,  Colin  found  1*6  fluidrachm  in  the  shoulder-joint;  1*9  drachm  in  the  elbow- 
joint;  1-6  drachm  in  the  coxo-femoral  articulation;  2*2  in  the  femoro-tibial  articula- 
tion ;  and  1*9  in  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation. 

When  perfectly  normal,  the  synovial  fluid  is  either  colorless  or  of  a  pale,  yellowish 
tinge.  It  is  so  viscid  that  it  is  with  difficulty  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another.  This 
peculiar  character  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  organic  substance  called  synovine.    When 
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this  organic  matter  has  been  eztraoted  and  mixed  with  water,  it  gives  to  the  flaid  the 
pecniiar  viscidity  of  the  synovial  secretion.  The  reaction  of  the  fluid  iaJaintly  alkaline, 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  fluid,  espe- 
cially when  the  joints  have  been  much  used,  usually  contains  in  suspension  pale  epithe- 
lial cells  and  a  few  leucocytes.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  synovial  fluid 
of  the  human  subject : 

Composition  of  the  Synovial  Pluid.     (Robin.) 

Water 928-00 

Synovine  (called  albumen) 64*00 

Principles  of  organic  origin  (belonging  to  the  second  class  of  Robin) not  estimated. 

Fatty  matter 060 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Carbonate  of  soda 

Phosphate  of  lime 1  50 

Anmionio-magnesian  phosphate traces. 


\ 600 


The  observations  of  Frerichs  indicate  considerable  variations  in  the  composition  and 
general  characters  of  the  synovial  fluid,  dependent  upon  use  of  the  joints.  In  a  stall- 
fed  ox,  the  proportion  of  water  to  solid  matter  was  969*90  to  80*10 ;  and,  in  animals 
that  took  considerable  exercise,  the  proportions  were  948*54  of  water  to  51*46  of  solid 
matter.  In  the  latter,  the  fluid  was  more  viscid  and  contained  a  larger  proportion  of 
synovine  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  salts.  It  was  also  more  deeply  colored  and  con- 
tained a  larger  number  of  leucocytes. 

Like  the  serous  fluids,  the  synovial  secretion  is  produced  by  the  general  surface  of  the 
membrane  and  not  by  any  special  organs.  The  folds  and  fringes  which  have  been  de- 
scribed were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  most  active  in  secreting  the  organic  matter,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  any  such  special  office. 

The  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye  and  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear  resem- 
ble the  serous  secretions  in  many  regards ;  but  these  fluids,  with  the  vitreous  humor, 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

Mucus, 

Mucous  Membranes. — ^The  mucous  membranes  in  different  situations  present  impor- 
tant peculiarities  in  structure,  many  of  which  have  already  been  considered.  We  have 
described  in  detail  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  and  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  respiration  and  digestion ;  and  the  membranes  in  other 
parts  will  necessarily  be  described  in  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  organs  in  which 
they  are  found.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  structure 
of  these  membranes  aiid  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  various  fluids  known 
under  the  name  of  mucus. 

A  distinct  anatomical  division  of  the  mucous  membranes  may  be  made  into  two 
classes,  as  follows :  First,  those  provided  with  pavement-epithelium ;  and  second,  those 
provided  with  columnar  or  conoidal  epithelium.  All  of  the  mucous  membranes  line 
cavities  or  tubes  communicating  with  the  exterior  by  the  different  openings  in  the  body. 

The  following  are  the  principal  situations  in  which  the  flrst  variety  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, covered  with  pavement-epithelium,  are  found :  The  mouth,  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx,  the  cesophagus,  the  conjunctiva,  the  female  urethra,  and  the  vagina.  In  these 
situations,  the  membrane  is  composed  of  a  chorion  made  up  of  inelastic  and  elastic 
fibrous  tissue,  a  few  fibro-plastic  elements,  with  capillaries,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  The 
elastic  fibres  are  small  and  quite  abundant.  The  membrane  itself  is  loosely  united  to 
the  subjacent  parts  by  areolar  tissue.  The  chorion  is  provided  with  vascular  papilla), 
more  or  less  marked ;  but,  in  all  situations,  except  in  the  pharynx,  the  epithelial  cover- 
23 
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ing  fills  up  the  spaces  between  these  papillsB,  so  that  the  membrane  presents  a  smooth 
sarface.  Between  the  chorion  and  the  epithelium,  is  an  amorphous  basement-membrane. 
The  mucous  glands  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  by  their  ducts,  but  the  glan- 
dular structure  is  situated  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.  These  glands  haye  manj  of 
them  been  described  in  connection  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  oesophagus.  They  are  generally  simple  racemose  glands,  presenting  a  collection  of 
follicles  arranged  around  the  extremity  of  a  single  excretory  duct,  lined  or  filled  with 
rounded,  nucleated  epithelium.  The  pavement-epithelium  covering  these  membranes 
exists  generally  in  several  layers,  and  presents  great  variety,  both  in  form  and  size.  The 
most  superficial  layers  are  of  large  size,  flattened,  and  irregularly  polygonal.  The  deeper 
layers  are  smaller  and  more  rounded.  The  size  of  these  cells  is  from  7^^  to  y^  of  an 
inch.  The  cells  are  pale,  slightly  granular,  and  possess  a  small,  ovoid  nucleus,  with  one 
or  two  nucleoli. 

The  second  variety  of  mucous  membranes,  covered  with  columnar  epithelium,  is  found 
lining  the  alimentary  canal  below  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  biliary  passages, 
the  excretory  ducts  of  all  the  glands,  the  nasal  passages,  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes,  the  bronchi,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  the  male  urethra. 
In  certain  situations,  this  variety  of  epithelium  is  provided  on  its  free  surface  with  little 
hair-like  processes  called  cilia.  During  life  the  cilia  are  in  constant  motion,  producing  a 
current  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  mucous  orifices.  Ciliated  epithelium  is  found 
throughout  the  nasal  passages,  commencing  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  within  the 
nose ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx ;  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate ;  the  Eu- 
stachian tube ;  the  tympanic  cavity ;  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  until  they 
become  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  neck  and  body  of  the  uterus ;  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes ;  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids ;  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  This 
variety  of  mucous  membrane  is  formed  of  a  chorion,  a  basement-membrane,  and  epithe- 
lium. The  chorion  is  composed  of  inelastic  and  elastic  fibres,  with  fibro-plastic  ele- 
ments, a  few  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  amorphous  matter,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lym- 
phatics. It  is  less  dense  and  less  elastic  than  the  chorion  of  the  first  variety  and  is  gen- 
erally more  closely  united  to  the  subjacent  tissue.  The  surfaee  of  these  membranes  is 
generally  smooth,  the  only  exception  being  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pyloric  portion 
of  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestines.  These  membranes  are  provided  with  foUicular 
glands,  extending  through  their  entire  thickness  and  terminating  in  rounded  extremities, 
sometimes  single  and  sometimes  double,  which  rest  upon  the  submucous  structure.  Many 
of  them  are  provided  also  with  simple  racemose  glands,  the  ducts  passing  through  the 
membrane,  the  glandular  structure  being  situated  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.  The 
columnar  epithelium  covering  these  membranes  rests  upon  an  amorphous  structure, 
called  basement-membrane.  It  generally  presents  but  few  layers,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  there  is  only  a  single  layer.  The  cells  are  prismoidal,  with  a 
large,  free  extremity,  and  a  pointed  end  which  is  attached.  The  lower  strata  of  cells 
are  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  those  in  the  superficial  layer.  The  cells  are  pale, 
very  closely  adherent  to  each  other  by  their  sides,  and  provided  with  a  moderate-sized, 
oval  nucleus  with  one  or  two  nucleoli.  The  length  of  the  cells  is  from  -^  to  ^^  of  an 
inch,  and  their  diameter,  from  ^^  to  y^vv  ^^  <^  i^^^-  ^hen  villosities  exist  on  the 
surface  of  the  membranes,  the  cells  follow  the  elevations  and  do  not  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  them,  as  in  most  of  the  membranes  covered  with  pavement-epithelium. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  bladder,  the  ureters,  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
neys, cannot  be  classed  in  either  of  the  above  divisions.  They  are  covered  with  mixed 
epithelium,  presenting  all  varieties  of  form  between  the  pavement  and  the  columnar,  some 
of  the  cells  being  caudate  and  quite  irregular  in  shape. 

Mechanum  of  the  Secretion  of  Mtieiu. — Nearly  every  one  of  the  great  variety  of 
fluids  known  under  the  name  of  mucus  is  composed  of  the  products  of  several  different 
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glandular  structures.  According  to  Robin,  mucus  proper  is  produced  by  the  epithelial 
cells  of  that  portion  of  the  membrane  situated  on  the  surface,  between  the  opening  of 
the  so-called  mucous  follicles  or  glands ;  while  the  secretion  of  these  special  glandular 
organs  always  possesses  peculiar  properties.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  certain  mem- 
branes which  do  not  possess  glands,  as  the  mucous  lining  of  the  ureters  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  urinary  bladder,  are  capable  of  secreting  mucus.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  produces  an  alkaline,  viscid  secretion,  during  the  intervals  of  digestion, 
when  the  gastric  glands  do  not  act ;  and  the  gastric  glands,  during  digestion,  secrete  a 
fluid  of  an  entirely  different  character.  The  fluid  produced  by  the  follicles  of  the  small 
intestine  likewise  has  peculiar  digestive  properties.  These  circumstances,  and  the  fact 
that  the  entire  extent  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  covered  with  more  or  less  secretion, 
show  that  the  general  epithelial  covering  of  these  membranes  is  capable  of  secreting  a 
fluid  which  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  what  is  ordinarily  recognized  as  mucus.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  separate  the  secretion  of  the  superficial  layer  of  cells  from  the 
other  fluids  that  are  found  on  the  mucous  membranes ;  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
regard  as  mucus,  the  secretion  which  is  found  upon  mucous  membranes,  except  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  gastric  or  the  intestinal  juice,  we  can  recognize  a  special  fluid  by  cer- 
tain distinctive  physiological  properties. 

In  the  membranes  covered  with  cylinder-epithelium,  which  are  usually  provided  with 
numerous  simple  follicles,  the  secretion  is  produced  mainly  by  these  follicles,  but  in  part 
by  the  epithelium  covering  the  general  surface.  The  membranes  covered  with  pavement- 
epithelium  usually  contain  but  few  follicles  and  are  provided  with  simple  racemose  glands 
situated  in  the  submucous  structure,  which  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  appendages  to 
the  membrane.  The  secretion  is  here  produced  by  the  epithelium  on  the  free  surface 
and  is  always  mixed  with  fluids  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  mucous  glands. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  mucus 
beyond  what  has  already  been  stated  in  connection  with  the  general  mechanism  of  secre- 
tion. All  the  raucous  membranes  are  quite  vascular,  and  the  cells  covering  the  mem- 
brane and  lining  the  follicles  and  glands  attached  to  it  have  the  property  of  taking  from 
the  blood  the  materials  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  secretion.  These  principles 
pass  out  of  the  cells  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  in  connection  with  water  and 
inorganic  salts  in  variable  proportion.  Many  of  the  cells  themselves  are  desquamated 
and  are  found  in  the  secretion,  together  with  a  few  leucocytes,  which  are  produced  upon 
mucous  surfaces  with  great  facility. 

Compoaition  and  Varieties  of  Mueta. — In  comparing  the  secretions  of  the  difiBerent 
macous  membranes,  each  one  will  be  found  to  possess  certain  distinctive  peculiarities, 
more  or  less  marked;  but  there  are  certain  general  characters  which  belong  to  all  varie- 
ties of  mucus.  The  fluid  is  usually  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  from  the  simple  membrane 
and  the  product  of  its  follicles  or  glandular  appendages  and  always  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  desquamated  epithelium ;  and  it  is  frequently  possible,  from  the  microscopical 
characters  of  the  epithelium,  to  indicate  the  part  from  which  any  given  specimen  of  mucus 
has  been  taken.  This  desquamation  of  epithelium  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  secretion  of  mucus,  any  more  than  the  desquamation  of  the  epidermic 
scales  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  condition  necessary  to  the  secretion  of  perspiration  or  seba- 
ceous matter.  It  is  a  property  of  the  epidermis  and  the  epithelial  covering  of  mucous 
membranes  to  be  regenerated  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  from  below,  the  effete  struct- 
ures being  thrown  off,  and  the  admixture  of  these  with  mucus  is  simply  accidental. 
The  leucocytes,  formerly  called  mucus-corpuscles,  are  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  are  not  constant  constituents  of  normal  mucus. 

All  the  varieties  of  mucus  are  more  or  less  viscid ;  but  this  character  is  very  variable 
in  the  secretions  from  different  membranes,  in  some  of  them  the  secretion  being  quite 
fluid,  and  in  others,  almost  semisolid.    The  different  kinds  of  mucus  vary  considerably  in 
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general  appearance.  Some  of  them  are  perfectly  clear  and  colorless ;  bat  the  secretion 
is  generally  grayish  and  semitransparent.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  in  addition  to 
the  miztare  of  epithelium  and  the  occasional  leucocytes,  which  give  to  the  fluid  its  semi- 
opaque  character,  the  mass  of  the  secretion  presents  a  very  finely-striated  appearance,  as 
though  it  were  composed  of  thin  layers  of  a  nearly  transparent  substance,  with  many 
folds.  These  delicate  striea  do  not  usually  interlace  with  each  other,  and  they  are  ren- 
dered more  distinct  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid.  This  appearance,  with  the  peculiar 
effect  of  the  acid,  is  characteristic  of  mucus.  Some  varieties  of  mucus  present  very 
fine,  pale  granulations  and  a  few  small  globules  of  oil. 

On  the  addition  of  water,  mucus  is  somewhat  swollen  but  is  not  dissolved.  An 
exception  to  this  is  the  secretion  of  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane,  which  is  coagu- 
lated on  the  addition  of  water.  As  a  rule,  the  reaction  of  mucus  is  alkaline ;  the  only 
exception  to  this  being  the  vagioal  mucus,  which  is  very  fluid  and  is  distinctly  acid. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  an  exact  idea  of  the  proximate  composition  of  nor- 
mal mucus,  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  secreted  by  the  membranes  in  their  natural 
condition  is  very  small,  being  just  sufficient  to  lubricate  their  surface.  All  varieties,  how- 
ever, contain  a  peculiar  organic  priuciple,  called  mucosine,  which  gives  to  the  fluid  its 
peculiar  viscidity.  They  likewise  present  a  considerable  variety  of  inorganic  salts,  as  the 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  alkaluie  lactates,  carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  of 
lime,  a  small  proportion  of  the  sulphates,  and,  in  some  varieties,  traces  of  iron  and  silica. 
Of  all  these  constituents,  mucosine  is  the  most  important,  as  it  gives  to  the  secretion  its 
ohftrscteristic  properties.  like  all  other  organic  nitrogenized  principles,  mucosine  is 
coagulable  by  various  reagents.  It  is  imperfectly  coagulated  by  heat ;  and,  after  desica- 
tioD,  it  can  be  made  to  assume  its  peculiar  consistence  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  It  is  coagulated  by  acetic  acid  and  by  a  small  quantity  of  the  strong  mineral 
acids,  being  redissolved  in  an  excess  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  coagulated  by' strong  alco- 
hol, forming  a  fibrinous  clot  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water.  Mucosine  may  be  readily 
isolated  by  adding  water  to  a  specimen  of  normal  mucus,  filtering,  and  precipitating  with 
an  excess  of  alcohol.  If  this  precipitate,  after  having  been  dried,  be  exposed  to  water, 
it  assumes  the  viscid  consistence  peculiar  to  mucosine.  This  property  serves  to  distin- 
guish it  from  albumen  and  other  organic  nitrogenized  principles. 

Ifiual  MueiLS. — The  nasal  mucus,  being  subject  to  so  many  changes  from  irritation  of 
ihe  Schneiderian  membrane,  presents  considerable  variation  in  its  appearance  and  com- 
position. Under  perfectly  normal  conditions,  it  is  very  viscid,  clear  or  slightly  opaque 
and  grayish,  and  strongly  alkaline.  It  always  contains  more  or  less  columnar  epithelium. 
In  its  behavior  in  the  presence  of  various  reagents,  it  presents  the  characteristics  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membranes  generally.  The  following 
is  the  composition  of  the  normal  secretion  : 

Composition  of  Nasal  Mucus.     (Robin.) 

Water 93300      to  W^-OO 

Mucosine  (with  a  trace  of  albumen  ?) 58-80      "  64*80 

Lactate  of  soda  (?) 100      "  5*00 

Organic  crystalline  principles 2*00      ^  1*06 

Fatty  matters  and  cholesterine not  estimated.  6-01 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium 5'60      to  6-09 

Calcareous  and  alkaline  phosphates 3*50      "  2*00 

Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda 0*90  not  estimated. 

Bronchial  and  Pulmonary  Muetu, — ^This  is  the  secretion  of  the  general  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes,  mixed  with  the  products  of  the  glands  situated  iQ 
the  substance  of  these  membranes  and  in  the  submucous  tissue.  In  addition  to  this 
secretion,  there  is  an  exhalation  of  watery  vapor  containing  traces  of  organic  matter,  com- 
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lag  from  the  air-cells  and  the  bronchial  tubes  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
are  not  provided  with  mncons  glands.  This  variety  of  mncns  is  alkaline  and  is  quite 
similar  to  nasal  mncns  in  its  appearance  and  general  characters. 

Mucus  Beereted  hy  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. — Thronghont  the 
alimentary  canal,  from  the  month  to  the  anus,  the  lining  membrane  secretes  a  certain 
quantity  of  mucus,  which  does  not  differ  very  much  from  the  mucus  found  in  other  situa- 
tions. This  secretion  appears  to  take  place  independently  of  the  act  of  digestion,  and 
the  mucus  in  most  parts  of  the  tract  is  not  known  to  possess  any  peculiar  digestive  prop- 
erties. By  ligating  all  of  the  salivary  ducts,  the  buccal  mucus  has  been  procured.  This 
secretion  is  produced  by  the  cells  covering  the  general  surface  of  the  membrane  and  is 
mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  isolated  follicular  and  racemose  glands  of  the  mouth. 
An  analogous  secretion  is  produced  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  oesoph- 
agus. iHiring  the  intervals  of  digestion,  a  viscid,  alkaline  secretion  covers  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  digestive  secretions  of  the  small  intestine  are  so  viscid 
that  it  has  been  fonnd  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  true  mucous  secretion ;  but 
undoubtedly  a  secretion  of  ordinary  mucus  is  constantly  taking  place  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  both  the  small  and  the  large  intestine.  This  secretion  probably  has  a 
purely  mechanical  function,  serving  to  lubricate  the  membranes  and  facilitate  the  move- 
ments of  the  opposing  surfaces  against  each  other. 
*  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  produces  quite  an  abundant  secretion ;  but 
this  is  always  mixed  with  the  bile,  and  it  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  com- 
position of  this  fluid,  although  it  is  not  known  to  possess  any  peculiar  properties. 

Mueus  of  the  Urinary  Passages. — A  small  quantity  of  mucus  is  secreted  by  the  uri- 
nary passages.  This  is  present  in  the  normal  urine,  in  the  form  of  a  very  slight,  cloudy 
deposit,  which  forms  after  the  urine  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  secretion  takes  place  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  does  not  possess  glands  except  near  the  neck.  This  secretion  is 
produced  in  very  small  quantity,  aud  it  may  be  recognized  in  the  urine  by  the  ordinary 
microscopical  characters  of  mucus. 

Mueus  of  the  Generative  Passages. — ^The  vagina  secretes  a  small  quantity  of  mucus, 
which  differs  from  the  secretions  of  the  other  mucous  membranes  in  being  distinctly  acid 
and  almost  entirely  wanting  in  viscidity.  The  mucus  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  dear, 
viscid,  and  distinctly  alkaline.  This  is  ordinarily  produced  in  small  quantity,  but  it  is  very 
abundant  during  pregnancy.  It  is  the  result  of  the  action  chiefly  of  the  large,  rounded 
glands  found  in  this  situation.  The  mucus  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  is  alkaline,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  slightly  viscid.  The  secretions  of  these  parts 
are  greatly  modified  during  menstruation.  These  considerations,  however,  belong  prop- 
erly to  the  subject  of  generation  and  will  be  taken  up  more  folly  hereafter. 

Conjunctival  Mucus. — A  small  quantity  of  a  viscid  secretion  constantly  covers  the 
conjunctival  mucous  membrane,  and  this  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  membrane 
itself  with  the  fluid  produced  by  the  little  mucous  glands  found  near  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eye.  A  peculiarity  of  this  variety  of  mucus  is  that  it  becomes  white,  like  coagulated 
albumen,  by  the  action  of  pure  water.  A  peculiarity  of  the  mucus  from  the  coi^junctiva, 
the  urethra  of  the  male,  and  the  vagina,  is  that  they  readily  become  virulent  when 
fiecreted  in  abnormal  quantity.  They  then  contain  a  large  number  of  leucocytes  and  have 
a  more  or  less  pnrlform  character. 

General  Function  of  Mucus. — ^The  smooth,  viscid,  and  adhesive  character  of  mucus, 
forming,  as  this  fluid  does,  a  coating  for  the  mucous  membranes,  serves  to  protect  these 
parts,  enables  their  surfaces  to  move  freely  one  upon  the  other,  and  modifles  to  a  certain 
extent  the  process  of  absorption.  This  function  is  entirely  independent  of  the  function 
of  some  of  the  mucous  glands,  as  the  follicles  of  lieberktLhn,  which  produce  secretions 
only  at  particular  times. 
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Aside  from  the  mechanioal  functions  of  macns,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  flaid,  in 
connection  with  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mnoous  membranes,  is  capable  of  prevent- 
ing the  absorption  of  certain  substances.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  yenoms  may 
be  applied  with  impunity  to  certain  mucous  surfaces,  while  thej  produce  poisonous 
effects  if  introduced  into  the  circulation.  These  agents  are  not  neutralized  bj  the  secre- 
tions of  the  parts,  for  thej  will  produce  their  characteristic  effects  upon  the  system  when 
removed  from  the  mucous  surfaces  and  introduced  into  the  circulation ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  mucous  membranes  are  capable  of  resisting  their  absorption. 
This  fact  is  proven  by  the  following  interesting  experiment,  detailed  by  Robin : 

Let  an  endosmometer  be  constructed,  using  a  fresh  mucous  membrane,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  epithelium  and  layer  of  mucus  remain  intact,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
apparatus,  place  a  saccharine  solution,  and  let  the  membrane  be  exposed  to  a  solution  con- 
taining some  venomous  fluid.  The  liquid  will  mount  in  the  interior  of  the  apparatus,  bat 
the  poison  will  not  i>enetrate  the  membrane.  If  the  mucus  and  epithelium  be  now 
removed  with  the  finger-nail  from  even  a  small  portion  of  the  membrane,  the  poison  will 
immediately  pass  through  that  part  of  the  membrane,  and  an  animal  may  be  killed  with 
the  fluid  which  now  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  endosmometer. 

These  facts  show  that  mucus  is  an  important  secretion.  It  not  only  has  a  useful  me- 
chanical function,  but  it  is  in  all  probability  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  elective  absorption  which  are  so  often  observed,  particularly  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Sebaceous  Fluids. 

The  general  cutaneous  surface  is  constantly  lubricated  by  a  small  quantity  of  a  pecul- 
iar, oily  secretion,  called  sebum,  or  sebaceous  matter.  This  secretion  is  somewhat  modi- 
fied in  certain  situations,  and  an  analogous  fluid  is  produced  by  special  glands  opening 
into  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear.  Another  fluid,  very  much  like  the  ordinary  seba- 
ceous matter,  is  smeared  upon  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  These  secretions,  called  respec- 
tively cerumen  and  Meibomian  fluid,  resemble  the  secretion  of  the  ordinary  sebaceous 
glands  sufficiently  to  be  classed  with  it. 

Phymlogieal  Anatomy  of  the  Sebaceous,  Ceruminovs,  and  Meibomian  Olands, — ^The 
true  sebaceous  glands  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body  that  are  provided  with  hair;  and, 
as  nearly  every  part  of  the  general  surface  presents  either  the  long,  the  short,  or  the 
downy  hairs,  these  glands  are  very  generally  distributed.  They  exist,  indeed,  in  greater 
or  less  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  skin,  except  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  In  the  labia  minora  in  the  female,  and  in  portions  of  the  prepuce  and  glans 
penis  of  the  male,  parts  not  provided  with  hair,  small,  racemose  sebaceous  glands  are 
found,  which  produce  secretions  differing  somewhat  from  that  formed  by  the  ordinary 
glands.  The  glands.in  the  areola  of  the  nipple  in  the  female  are  very  large  and  are  con- 
nected with  small,  downy  hairs. 

Nearly  all  of  the  sebaceous  glands  are  either  simple  racemose  glands,  that  is,  present- 
ing a  number  of  follicles  connected  with  a  single  excretory  duct,  or  compound  race- 
mose glands  presenting  several  ducts,  with  their  follicles,  opening  by  a  common  tube. 
Although  there  is  this  variation  in  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  glands  of  the  general 
surface,  they  secrete  essentially  the  same  fluid,  and  their  anatomical  differences  consist 
simply  in  a  multiplication  of  follicles. 

The  differences  in  the  size  of  the  sebaceous  glands  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  hairs  with  which  they  are  connected ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  largest  glands  are  con- 
nected with  the  small,  downy  hairs.  These  distinctions  in  size  are  so  marked,  that  the 
glands  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  viz.,  those  connected  with  the  long  hairs  of  the 
head,  face,  chest,  axilla,  and  genital  organs,  and  the  coarse,  short  hairs,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  fine,  downy  hairs. 
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The  gUnda  connected  with  the  larger  hur-follicles  are  of  the  simple  racemose  variety 
and  are  ham  -j^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  From  two  to  five  of  these  glands  are  gen- 
erally found  arranged  aronnd  each  hur-follicle.  They  discharge  their  secretion  at  about 
the  jnoction  of  the  upper  third  with  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  hair-follicle.  The  folli- 
cles of  the  long  hairs  of  the  scalp  are  generally  provided  each  with  a  pair  of  sebaceous 
glands,  measaring  from  -,^  to  -^  a(  aa  inch  in  diameter.  Encircling  the  hairs  of  the 
beard,  the  oheat,  azilk,  and  genital  organs,  are  large  glands,  some  of  them  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  arranged  in  gronps  of  from  foar  to  eight. 

The  glands  oonneoted  with  the  follicles  of  the  small,  downy  bidrs  are  so  large,  as  com- 
pared with  the  hair-follicLes,  that  the  latter  seem  rather  as  appendages  to  the  glandnlar 
stmctnres.  These  glands  are  of  the  compound  racemose  variety  and  present  sometimes 
as  many  as  fifteen  eult-dt-Me.  The  largest  are  found  on  the  nose,  the  ear,  the  canmcula 
lachrymalia,  the  penis,  and  the  areola  of  the  nipple,  where  they  measure  ftom  A  t*)  iV 
of  an  inch.  The  glands  connected  with  the  downy  hairs  of  other  parts  are  usually  small- 
er. The  glands  of  Tyson,  situated  npon  the  corona  of  the  glans  penis  and  behind,  upon 
the  ccrrii,  are  sebaceous  glands  of  the  componDd  racemose  variety. 


A  _,'* c 

}I4 


Fto.  ^.—Sebacfoua  ff*andt.  (S^ppoy.) 
A,  ■  gland  Id  Hi  moat  rcdbnf nliry  Ibrm :  1,  radlmentiry  bitr-fbUiDle;  a.domi)' tutr;  3.  slmplD  Hbuwxu  IblUi^lF.  B, 
•  glindmaradarelapad:  1, 1ulr-fol}klD ;  S.  slinplc«biKeonBftolUc!e.  C,  > elasd  with  two  MIcleB :  1 ,  hulr^fOIMe ; 
S.ilmplerofflde;  S.  fblUcklmHrfertlr  dfr1d«d.  B,  a  fompDund  gland :  1,  halr-foDlcle  ;  a,  lobsk  wlCh  thrue  fi>U- 
da;  8.  lobale  vrtth  (bnr  (OIHd«.  E,  a  Rland  with  four  kibnlm :  1,  lulr-ftilltcle:  «.  a,  flmllobnlo;  8,  »ii™iid  lalmlo; 
4. 4.  thlT^  bbale ;  &,  fbnrih  lobalf  ;  A,  eicniory  duct  with  a  hair  paulDpr  thrdHKh  IL  F,  afftandwlthfourlobulefl: 
1,  halr-IUUclc ;  i,  S.  tint  lobule ;  8,  iHODd  lobule ;  4,  third  lobule ;  0,  fourth  lobule ;  6,  eicrelor;  ducL 

Tha  minute  structure  of  the  aebftceous  glands  is  very  sirapio.  The  follicles  which 
compose  the  simple  glands  end  the  follicular  terminations  of  the  simple  and  compoand 
racemose  glands  are  formed  of  a  delicate,  structureless  or  slightly  granular  membrane, 
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vith  an  external  lajer  of  inelastic  and  small  elastic;  fibres,  and  are  lined  b7  oella.  N«zt 
the  membrane,  the  cella  are  poljhedric,  pale,  and  gr&niilar,  most  of  them  presenting  a 
BQcleuB  and  a  nnoleolns ;  but  the  follicle  itself  contains  iaVLj  grannies  &nd  the  other  coo- 
fltitnents  of  the  sebaceous  matter,  with  cells  filled  nith  fatt/  particles,  Tbeae  cells 
aboond  in  the  sebaceous  matter  aa  it  is  discharged  from  the  duct.  The  great  qnantitj  of 
fattj  granules  and  globales  foand  in  the  ducts  and  follicles  of  the  sebaceooa  glands  ren- 
ders them  dark  and  opaque  when  eiamined  with  the  microscope  by  transmitted  light, 
and  their  appearance  is  quite  distinctive.  The  larger  glands  are  sturoiiDded  with  capil- 
larj  blood-vessels.  The  glands  which  open  into  the  larger  hair-follicles  will  be  illus- 
trated in  connection  with  the  anatoin;  of  the  hairs. 

The  cerotninona  glands  of  the  ear  produce  a  secretion  resembling  the  sebaceous  mat- 
ter in  man;  regards,  but  in  their  anatomy  they  are  alrooat  identical  with  the  sndoripa- 
rons  glands.  The;  belong  to  the  variety  of  glands  called  tubnlar,  and  the;  coDdst  of  a 
nearl;  strught  tube  which  penetrates  the  skin  and  a  rounded  or  ovoid  coil  utuated  in  the 
euboutaneoDS  structure.  These  glands  are  found  onlj  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
eiternnl  meatns,  where  they  exist  in  great  numbers.  They  are  rather  more  numerous  in 
the  inner  than  in  the  outer  half  of  the  meatus. 

The  ducts  of  the  ceruminous  glands  are  short  and  nearly  straight,  simply  penctratiDg 
the  different  layers  of  the  skin,  and  are  from  ^^  to  j\^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their 
openings  are  rounded  and  about  j|,  of  on  inch  in  diameter.  They  sometimea  terminate 
in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  hair-follicles.  They  present  an  external  coat  of  white 
tibrous  tissue  and  are  liued  with  several  layers  of  small,  pale,  nucleated  epithelial  cells. 


.—Ctnintinma  gltmOt.    (Buppey.) 

idllory  mntuB :  1. 1.  epldermli;  S,  2.  derau;  a  aHritiof  bili-lbinelsa 
Luu  nBui  i  V.  1.  ftertea  df  Kbueoun  KiKtidB  Aiuehed  to  IhflAA  fomd» ;  A,  £1^  labcDtuHAd 
aredlBT  Ujer ;  a,  a,  cemmlzioiu  gluds ;  T,  T,  ccnunlzioiu  gluida  wltL  lb4  diicta  <UTld«l ;  B,  8,  ullpota  THkk*. 

The  glandular  coil  is  an  ovoid  or  rounded,  brownish  mass,  from  -^  to  ^  or  -^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  simply  a  convoluted  tube,  continuous  with  the  excretory  duct 
and  terminating  in  a  somewhat  dilated,  rounded  extremity.  It  presents,  occarionally, 
small,  lateral  protrusions.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  is  from  y^  to  ^^  of  an  inch.  It 
possesses  a  fibrous  coat,  with  a  lon^ntudinal  layer  of  involontary  muscular  fibres,  and 
externally  a  few  elastic  fibres.  It  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  irregularly  polygonal  cells, 
which  are  from  j^  to  Yjhv  ol*  ^Q  'i"^^  'i  diameter.    These  cells  contain  numennia 
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I  Qearlj  straight,  bat  e 
The  general  arrangemeDt  of  these 


brownish  or  ;roUowish  pigmentuy  gruiDles.    The  tube  fonuing  the  gland  contains  a  clear 
lliud  mixed  with  a  grannlar  aabstanoe  containing  cells. 

In  addition  to  the  ceraminons  glands  of  the  ear,  namerons  sebaceoos  follicles  are  found 
connected  with  the  hair-foUicles  here,  as  in  other  parts  provided  with  hair.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  ordinary  aebaeeooB  glands  and  the  cemminoDB  glands,  which  are  Bitaated  in 
different  planes  in  the  sahoataneoas  stracture,  is  shown  in  Fig.  100. 

The  Heibomian  glands  of  the  ejelida  have  essenUall;  the  same  stracture  as  the  ordi- 
naiT  sebaceooB  glands.  Their  ducts,  however,  are  longer,  and  the  terminal  follicles  are 
arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner  bj  the  sides  of  the  tabes  along  their  entire  length. 
These  glands  are  situated  partly  in  the  substance  of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  between 
their  posterior  sarfaces  and  the  conjunctival  mncons  membrane.  Thej  are  plaoed  at 
right  angles  to  the  free  border  of  the  eyelids,  opening  upon  the  inner  edge  and  occupy- 
ing the  entire  width  of  the  cartilages.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  glands  are  found  in  the 
npper,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  in  the  lower  lid. 

Each  Heibomian  gland  consists  of  a  nearly  straight  excretory  duct,  from  ^hv  ^  lis 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  communicating  laterally  with  nnineroua  compound  racemose 
acini,  or  collections  of  follicles,  measuring  from  j^  to  yji,  of  an  inch.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  of  these  collections  of  follicles  are  fonnd  on  either  side  of  the  dact  in  glands 
of  medium  length.  Most  of  the  excretory  ducts  t 
turned  upon  themselves  near  their  npper  extremity, 
glands  is  shown  in  Fig.  101. 

In  general  structure  there  is  little  if  any 
difference  between  the  terminal  follicles  of  the 
Meibomian  glands  and  the  follicles  of  the  ordi- 
nary eebaceoas  glands.  Tbey  are  lined  with 
cells  meBsaring  from  yiVr  to  tjVs  "f  ^^  ■"''I*  i" 
diameter.  These  cells  contaia  nmnerona  fatty 
globnlea,  bat  they  do  not  coalesce  into  largo 
drops,  audi  as  are  often  seen  in  the  ordinary 
sebaceous  cells.  The  follicles  and  ducts  are 
filled  with  the  whitish,  oleaginous  matter  which 
constitutes  the  Meibomian  secretion,  or  tlie 
aebmn  palpebrale. 

In  addition  to  the  Meibomian  secretion,  tlie 
edges  of  the  palpebral  orifice  receive  a  small 
amount  of  secretion  fi^m  ordinary  aebaoeons 
glands  of  the  oomponnd  racemose  variety  (cili- 
ary glands),  which  are  appended  in  pairs  to  each 
of  the  follicles  of  the  eyelashes,  and  from  the 
eebaceoas  glands  attached  to  the  small  hurs  of 
the  carancula  lachry mails. 

Ordiaary  S^aewui  Matter. — AUhoagh  it 
may  be  inferred,  from  the  great  nnmber  of 
sebaoeouB  glands  opening  upon  the  outaneons  Fia. 
surface,  that  the  amount  of  sebaceous  raatt«r 
must  be  e<»i8iderable,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
collect  the  normal  fluid  in  quantity  safficient  for 
nltimate  analysis.  In  certain  parte,  as  the  skin 
of  the  nose,  where  the  glands  are  particularly 
abnndant,  a  certun  amount  of  oily  secretion  is 

sometimes  observed,  giving  to  the  surface  a  greasy,  glistening  aspect.     This  may  be 
absorbed  by  paper,  ^ving  it  the  well-known  appearance  produced  by  oily  matters,  and  it 


1.  fr»  boTdfir 


tnt«d  by  the  «y«luh« ;  8, 
puaJnic  obllqnoly  U  Ibe   i 


igtaiid.; 


illBtaad;  8,111 
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may  be  collected  in  small  quantity  upon  a  glass  slide  and  examined  microscopically.  It  then 
presents  a  number  of  strongly-refracting  fatty  globules,  with  a  few  epithelial  cells.  The 
cells,  however,  are  not  numerous  in  the  fluid  as  it  is  discharged  upon  the  general  surface ; 
but,  if  the  contents  of  the  ducts  and  follicles  be  examined,  cells  will  here  be  found  in  great 
abundance.  Most  of  the  cells,  indeed,  remain  in  the  glands,  and  the  oily  matter  only  is 
discharged.  The  object  of  this  secretion  is  to  lubricate  the  general  cutaneous  surface 
and  to  give  to  the  hairs  that  softness  which  is  characteristic  of  them  when  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition. 

It  is  only  when  the  action  of  the  sebaceous  glands  has  become  more  or  less  modified, 
that  the  secretion  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for  chemical  analysis ;  but  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  fluid  taken  under  these  conditions  is  perfectly  normal.  The 
analysis  by  Esenbeck,  which  is  often  quoted  in  works  on  physiology,  was  the  result  of  an 
examination  of  the  contents  of  a  largely-distended  hair-follicle ;  and,  as  the  secretion  was 
confined  for  a  long  time,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  undergone  material  alteration. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  refer  to  any  ultimate  analysis  of  the  normal  sebaceous  secretion ;  but, 
of  all  the  examinations  that  have  been  made  of  the  secretion  when  it  has  been  consider- 
ably increased  in  quantity,  those  of  Lutz  give  the  best  idea  of  what  may  be  supposed  to 
be  nearly  its  ordinary  composition.  This  observer  analyzed  the  secretion  in  a  case  of 
general  hypertrophy  of  tbe  sebaceous  system.  The  fluid  which  he  extracted  from  the 
dilated  glands  was  milky- white,  and  of  about  the  consistence,  when  cold,  of  wax.  Tlie 
mean  of  eight  analyses  of  this  fluid  was  as  follows : 

Composition  of  Sebaceous  Matter. 

Water   867 

Oleine 270 

Margarine 135 

Butyric  acid  and  butyrate  of  soda 8 

Caseine 129 

Albumen 2 

Gelatine 87 

Phosphate  of  soda  and  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime 7 

Chloride  of  sodium 5 

Sulphate  of  soda 6 

1,000 

This  analysis  gives  the  proportions  of  animal  and  solid  matters,  desiccated  in  a  current 
of  dry  air.  Robin,  who  has  reviewed  at  considerable  length  the  analytical  process  em- 
ployed by  Lutz,  regards  the  matter  supposed  to  be  either  caseine  or  some  analogous 
albuminoid  substance,  as  the  organic  matter  of  the  epithelial  cells  that  exist  in  such  great 
numbers  in  distended  sebaceous  glands.  He  regards  the  weight  of  the  substances  desdg- 
nated  under  the  names  of  albumen,  caseine,  and  gelatine,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
water  driven  off  by  desiccation,  as  representing  the  proportion  of  epithelium.  This  view 
is  very  reasonable,  as  the  microscope  always  shows  in  these  collections  great  numbers  of 
epithelial  cells.  Cholesterine,  which  is  present  so  frequently  in  the  contents  of  sebaceous 
cysts,  does  not  exist  in  the  normal  secretion,  nor  was  it  found  in  the  analyses  by  Lutz. 

During  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  and  during  lactation,  the  sebaceous  glands  of 
the  areola  of  the  nipple  become  considerably  distended  with  a  grayish-white,  opaque 
secretion,  containing  numerous  oily  globules  and  granules.  Frequently  the  fluid  contains 
also  a  large  number  of  epithelial  cells.  During  the  periods  above  indicated,  the  secretion 
here  is  always  much  more  abundant  than  in  the  ordinary  sebaceous  glands. 

Smegma  of  the  Prepuce  and  of  the  Labia  Minora. — In  the  folds  of  the  prepuce  of  the 
male  and  on  the  inner  surface  and  folds  of  the  labia  minora  in  the  female,  a  small  quantity 
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of  ft  whitiBh,  gramous  matter,  of  a  cheesy  consistence,  is  sometimes  found,  particularly 
when  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  cleanliness.  The  matter  which  thus  collects  in 
the  folds  of  the  prepuce  has  really  little  analogy  with  the  ordinary  sebaceous  secretion. 
Examination  with  the  microscope  shows  that  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  irregular 
scales  of  pavement-epithelinm,  which  do  not  present  the  fatty  granules  and  globules  usu- 
ally observed  in  the  cells  derived  from  the  sebaceous  glands.  Robin  regards  the  produc- 
tion of  this  substance  as  entirely  independent  of  the  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter,  as  it 
is  formed  chiefly  in  parts  of  the  prepuce  in  which  the  sebaceous  glands  are  wanting. 

The  smegma  of  the  labia  minora  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  smegma  preputiale ; 
but  it  contains  drops  of  oil  and  the  other  products  of  the  sebaceous  glands  found  in  these 
parts. 

Vemix  0(ueosa,—The  surface  of  the  foetus  at  birth  and  near  the  end  of  gestation  is 
generally  covered  with  a  whitish  coating,  or  smegma,  called  the  verniz  caseosa.  This  is 
most  abundant  in  the  folds  of  the  skin ;  but  it  usually  covers  the  entire  surface  with  a 
coating  of  greater  or  less  thickness  and  of  about  the  consistence  of  lard.  There  are 
great  differences  in  foetuses  at  term  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  vernix  caseosa.  In 
some  the  coating  is  so  slight  that  it  would  not  be  observed  unless  on  close  inspection. 
There  are  few  analyses  giving  an  accurate  view  of  the  ultimate  composition  of  this 
substance ;  and  we  can  form  the  best  idea  of  its  constitution  and  mode  of  formation  from 
microscopical  examinations.  If  a  small  quantity  be  scraped  from  the  surface  and  be  spread 
out  upon  a  glass  slide  with  a  little  glycerine  and  water,  it  will  be  found,  on  microscopical 
examination,  to  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  epithelial  cells,  with  a  very  few  small, 
fatty  granules.  In  the  following  table,  it  is  seen  that  these  cells^  after  desiccation,  con- 
stituted about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass.  The  fatty  granulations  are  very  few  and 
do  not  seem  to  be  necessary  constituents  of  the  vernix,  as  they  are  of  the  sebaceous  mat- 
ter. In  fact,  the  vemix  caseosa  must  be  regarded  as  the  residue  of  the  secretion  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  rather  than  an  accumulation  of  true  sebaceous  matter. 

Composition  of  the  Vemix  Caseosa,     (Robin.) 

Water 769-80  to  77870 

Kitrogenized  matter,  mucous  or  caseous 4*50 

Desiccated  epithelium 101*30 

Cholesterine,  ^ 

Oleine  and  margarine,  v 108'26 

Oleates  and  margarates  of  potassa  and  of  soda,  ) 
Chloride  of  sodium,  ^ 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  f 

Phosphate  of  soda  and  of  lime,     (  /  * 

Ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  ) 

The  function  of  the  vemix  caseosa  is  undoubtedly  protective.  If  we  attempt  to  make 
a  microscopical  preparation  of  the  cells  with  water,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  coat- 
ing is  penetrated  by  the  liquid  with  very  great  difficulty,  even  when  mixed  with  it  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Indeed,  we  never  observe  at  birth  the  peculiar  effects  of  pro- 
longed contact  of  the  cutaneous  surface  with  water.  The  protecting  coat  of  vemix  caseosa 
allows  the  skin  to  perform  its  functions  in  utero,  and,  at  birth,  when  this  coating  is 
removed,  the  surface  is  found  in  a  condition  perfectly  adapted  to  extra-uterine  existence. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  vemix  caseosa  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  child 
into  the  world,  for  the  parts  of  the  mother  are  always  sufficiently  lubricated  with  mucous 
secretion. 

Cerumen. — A  peculiar  substance  of  a  waxy  consistence  is  secreted  by  the  glands  that 
have  been  described  in  the  external  meatus,  under  the  name  of  ceruminous  glands,  mixed 
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with  the  secretion  of  sebaceous  glands  connected  with  the  short  hairs  in  this  sitoation. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  share  these  two  sets  of  glands  have  in  the  formation  of 
the  cernmen.  Bobin  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  waxy  portion  of  the  secretion  is  produced 
entirely  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  that  the  convoluted  glands,  commonly  known  as  the 
oeruminous  glands,  produce  a  secretion  like  the  perspiration.  He  calls  the  latter,  indeed, 
the  sudoriparous  glauds  of  the  meatus.  This  view  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  reasonable ; 
for  the  sebaceous  matter  is  not  removed  from  the  meatus  by  friction,  as  in  other  situa- 
tions, and  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  accumulate.  Biit  the  contents  of  the  ducts 
of  the  ceruminous  glands  differ  materially  from  the  fluid  found  in  the  dncts  of  the  ordi- 
nary sudoriparous  glands,  containing  grannies  and  fatty  globules,  such  as  exist  in  the 
cerumen.  Although  the  glands  of  the  ear  are  analogous  in  structure,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  character  of  their  secretion,  to  the  sudoriparous  glands,  the  fluid  which  they 
produce  is  peculiar.  We  shall  see,  also,  that  the  perspiratory  glands  of  the  axilla  and  of 
some  other  parts  produce  secretions  diflering  somewhat  from  ordinary  perspiration.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  cerumen  is  produced  by  both  sets  of  glands.  The  sebaceous 
glands  attached  to  the  hair-follicles  probably  secrete  most  of  the  oleaginous  and  waxy 
matter,  while  the  so-called  ceruminous  glands  produce  a  secretion  of  much  greater  fluid- 
ity, but  containing  a  certain  amount  of  granular  and  fatty  matter. 

The  consistence  and  general  appearance  of  cerumen  are  quite  variable  within  the  lim- 
its of  health.  When  first  secreted,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  about  the  consistence  of 
honey,  becoming  darker  and  much  more  viscid  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  a  very 
decided  and  bitter  taste.    It  readily  forms  a  sort  of  emulsive  mixture  with  water. 

Examined  microscopically,  the  cerumen  is  found  to  contain  semisolid,  dark  granula- 
tions of  an  irregularly  polyhedric  shape,  with  epithelium  from  the  sebaceous  glands,  and 
epidermic  scales,  both  isolated  and  in  layers.  Sometimes,  also,  a  few  crystals  of  choles- 
terine  are  found. 

Chemical  examination  shows  that  the  cerumen  is  composed  of  oily  matters  fusible  at 
a  low  temperature,  a  peculiar  organic  matter  resembling  mncosine,  with  salts  of  soda 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  is  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  and  the  residue  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
may  be  precipitated  from  its  watery  solution  by  the  neutral  acetate  of  lead  or  the  chloride 
of  tin.    This  extract  has  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste. 

The  cerumen  lubricates  the  external  meatus,  accumulating  in  the  canal  around  the 
hairs.  Its  peculiar  bitter  taste  is  supposed  to  be  efficient  in  preventing  the  entrance  of 
insects. 

Meibomian  Secretion. — Yery  little  is  known  concerning  any  special  properties  of  the 
Meibomian  fluid,  except  that  it  mixes  with  water  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  more  readily 
than  the  other  sebaceous  secretions.  It  is  produced  in  small  quantity,  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mucus  and  the  secretion  from  the  ordinary  sebaceous  glands  attached  to 
the  eyelashes  (ciliary  glands)  and  the  glands  of  the  carunoula  lachrymalis,  and  smears 
the  edges  of  the  palpebral  orifice.  This  oily  coating  on  the  edges  of  the  lids,  unless  the 
tears  be  produced  in  excessive  quantity,  prevents  their  overflow  upon  the  cheeks  and 
directs  the  excess  of  fluid  into  the  nasal  duct. 

Mammary  Secretion. 

The  mammary  glands  are  among  the  most  remarkable  organs  in  the  economy;  not 
only  from  the  peculiar  character  of  their  secretion,  which  is  unlike  the  product  of  any 
other  of  the  glands,  but  from  the  great  changes  which  they  undergo  at  different  periods, 
both  in  size  and  structure.  Rudimentary  in  early  life,  and  in  the  male  at  all  periods  of 
life,  these  organs  are  fuUy  developed  in  the  adult  female,  only  in  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy  and  during  lactation.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  female,  after  puberty,  the  mam- 
mary glands  undergo  a  marked  and  rapid  increase  in  size ;  but  even  then  they  are  not 
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folly  developed,  and,  if  examined  with  the  mioroscope,  they  are  found  to  lack  the  essential 
anatomical  characters  of  secreting  organs.  The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  mammary 
glands  consequently  possesses  peculiar  interest,  aside  from  the  great  importance  of  their 
secretion. 

It  will  he  found  convenient  to  consider  these  organs  in  three  stages  of  development ; 
viz.,  in  their  rudimentaiy  condition,  as  they  exist  in  the  male  and  in  the  female  hefore 
puherty ;  in  the  partially-developed  state,  as  they  are  found  in  the  unimpregnated  female 
after  puberty  and  during  the  intervals  of  lactation ;  and,  finally,  in  the  fully-developed 
condition,  when  milk  is  secreted. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Mammary  Glands. 

The  form,  size,  and  situation  of  the  mammae  in  the  adult  female  are  too  well  known 
to  demand  more  than  a  passing  mention.  These  organs  are  almost  invariably  double 
and  are  situated  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax,  over  the  great  pectoral  mus- 
cles. In  women  who  have  never  borne  children,  they  are  generally  firm,  nearly  hemi- 
spherical, with  the  nipple  at  the  most  prominent  point.  In  women  who  have  borne 
children,  the  glands,  during  the  intervals  of  lactation,  are  usually  larger,  are  held  more 
loosely  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  are  apt  to  become  flabby  and  pendulous.  The  areola 
of  the  nipple  is  also  darker. 

In  both  sexes,  the  mammary  glands  are  nearly  as  fully  developed  at  birth  as  at  any 
time  before  puberty.  They  make  their  appearance  at  about  the  fourth  month,  in  the 
form  of  little  elevations  of  the  structure  of  the  true  skin,  which  soon  begin  to  send  off 
processes  beneath  the  skin,  which  are  destined  to  be  developed  into  the  lobes  of  the 
glands.  In  the  fodtus  at  term,  the  glands  measure  hardly  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  At  this  time,  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lobes  in  each  gland,  and 
each  lobe  is  penetrated  by  a  duct,  with  but  few  branches,  composed  of  fibrous  tissue 
and  lined  with  columnar  epithelium.  The  ends  of  these  ducts  are  frequently  somewhat 
dilated;  but  what  have  been  called  the  gland-vesicles  do  not  make  their  appearance 
before  puberty.  In  the  adult  male,  the  glandis  are  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
broad,  and  from  i^  to  i  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  their  structure,  however,  they  pre- 
sent little  if  any  difference  from  the  rudimentary  glands  of  the  infant. 

As  the  period  of  puberty  approaches  in  the  female,  the  rudimentary  ducts  of  the  differ- 
ent lobes  become  more  and  more  ramified.  Instead  of  each  duct  having  but  two  or  three 
branches,  the  different  lobes,  as  the  gland  enlarges,  are  penetrated  by  innumerable  r/imi- 
fi cations,  which  have  gradually  been  developed  as  processes  from  the  main  duct.  It  is 
important  to  remember,  however,  that  these  branches  are  never  so  numerous  or  so  long 
during  the  intervals  of  lactation  as  they  are  when  the  organ  is  in  full  activity.  The  ordina- 
ry condition  of  the  gland,  as  compared  with  its  structure  during  activity,  is  one  of  atrophy. 

Oonditian  of  the  Mammary  Glands  during  the  Intervale  of  Lactation. — ^At  this 
time  the  glands  are  not  secreting  organs.  They  present  the  ducts,  ramifying,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  substance  of  the  lobes  into  which  the  structure  is  divided,  but  their  branches 
are  short  and  possess  but  few  of  the  glandular  acini  that  are  observed  in  every  part  of 
the  organs  during  lactation.  This  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  glands  is  most 
remarkable ;  and,  as  they  pass  from  a  secreting  to  a  non-secreting  condition  at  the  end  of 
lactation,  the  ducts  retract  in  all  their  branches,  and  most  of  the  secreting  eule-de-eac 
disappear.  At  this  time,  the  glandular  tissue  is  of  a  bluish-white  color  and  loses  the 
granular  appearance  which  it  presents  during  functional  activity.  The  ducts  are  then 
lined  with  a  small,  nucleated,  pavement-epithelium,  which  is  not  found  during  the  secre- 
tion of  milk.  These  changes,  pointed  out  by  Robin,  whose  observations  have  been  veri- 
fied and  extended  by  Sappey,  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  secreting  structure  of 
the  glands.  The  interstitial  tissue  remains  about  the  same,  the  blood-vessels,  only,  being 
increased  in  number  during  lactation. 
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Structure  of  the  Mammary  Glands  during  Lactation. — Between  the  fourth  and  the 
fifth  month  of  ntero-gestation,  the  mammary  glands  begin  to  increase  in  size ;  and,  at 
term,  they  are  very  much  larger  than  daring  the  unimpregnated  state.  At  this  time,  the 
breasts  become  quite  hard,  and  the  surface  near  the  areola  is  somewhat  uneven,  from 
the  great  development  of  the  ducts.  The  nipple  itself  is  increased  in  size,  the  papilla 
upon  its  surface  and  upon  the  areola  are  more  largely  developed,  and  the  areola  becomes 
larger,  darker,  and  thicker.  The  glandular  structure  of  the  breasts  during  the  latter  half 
of  pregnancy  becomes  so  far  developed,  that,  if  the  child  be  bom  at  the  seventh  month, 
the  lacteal  secretion  may  generally  be  established  at  the  usual  time  after  parturition. 
Even  when  parturition  takes  place  at  term,  a  few  days  elapse  before  secretion  is  fully 
established,  and  the  first  product  of  the  glands,  called  colostrum,  is  very  different  from  the 
fully-formed  milk. 

The  only  parts  of  the  covering  of  the  breasts  that  present  any  peculiarities  are  the 
areola  and  the  nipple.  The  surface  of  the  nipple  is  covered  with  papillas,  which  are 
very  largely  developed  near  the  summit.  It  is  covered  by  epithelium  in  several  layers, 
the  lower  strata  being  filled  with  pigmentary  granules.  The  true  skin  covering  the  nip- 
ples is  composed  of  inelastic  and  elastic  fibres,  containing  a  large  number  of  sebaceous 
glands,  but  no  hair-follicles  or  sudoriparous  glands.  According  to  Sappey,  these  glands, 
which  are  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  are  always  of  the  racemose 
variety,  and  they  never  exist  in  the  form  of  simple  follicles,  as  they  are  described  by  most 
anatomists.  The  nipple  contains  the  lactiferous  ducts,  fibres  of  inelastic  and  elastic  tis- 
sue, with  an  immense  number  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres.  The  muscular  fibres  have 
no  definite  direction,  but  are  so  numerous  that,  when  they  are  contracted,  the  nipple 
becomes  very  firm  and  hard.  The  nipple,  although  it  may  thus  become  hard  upon  the 
application  of  cold  or  other  stimulus,  presents  none  of  the  anatomical  characteristics  of 
the  true  erectile  organs,  as  is  erroneously  supposed  by  some  authors ;  and  its  hardening 
is  simply  due  to  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres. 

The  areola  does  not  lie,  like  the  general  integument  covering  the  gland,  upon  a  bed 
of  adipose  tissue,  but  it  is  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  glandular  structure.  The 
skin  here  is  much  thinner  and  more  delicate  than  in  other  parts,  and  the  pigmentary 
granules  are  very  abundant  in  some  of  the  lower  strata  of  epidermic  cells,  particularly 
during  pregnancy.  The  true  skin  of  the  areola  is  composed  of  inelastic  and  elastic  fibres 
and  lies  upon  a  distinct  layer  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres.  The  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  fibres  (sometimes  called  the  subareolar  muscle)  is  quite  regular,  forming  con- 
centric rings  around  the  nipple.  These  fibres  are  supposed  to  be  usefal  in  compressing 
the  ducts  during  the  discharge  of  milk.  The  areolar  presents  the  following  structures : 
numerous  papilla,  considerably  smaller  than  those  upon  the  nipple ;  hair-follicles,  con- 
taining small,  rudimentary  hairs ;  sudoriparous  glands ;  and  sebaceous  glands  connected 
with  tiie  hair- follicles.  The  sebaceous  glands  in  this  situation  are  very  large,  and  their 
situation  is  indicated  by  little  prominences  on  the  surface  of  the  areola,  which  are  espe- 
cially marked  during  pregnancy. 

The  mammary  gland  itself  is  of  the  compound  racemose  variety.  It  is  covered  in 
front  by  a  subcutaneous  layer  of  fat,  and  posteriorly  it  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  membrane 
loosely  attached  to  the  pectoralis  mtyor  muscle.  A  considerable  amount  of  adipose  tissue 
is  also  found  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  between  the  lobes. 

Separated  from  the  adipose  and  fibrous  tissue,  the  mammary  gland  is  found  divided 
into  lobes,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  in  number.  These,  in  their  turn,  are  subdivided 
into  lobules  made  up  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  acini,  or  cula-desac.  The  secretiog 
structure  is  of  a  reddish-yellow  color  and  is  distinctly  granular,  presenting  a  decided 
contrast  to  the  pale  and  uniformly  fibrous  appearance  of  the  gland  during  the  intervals 
of  lactation.  If  the  ducts  be  injected  from  the  nipple  and  be  followed  into  the  substance 
of  the  gland,  each  one  will  be  found  distributing  its  branches  to  a  distinct  lobe ;  so  that 
the  organ  is  really  made  up  of  a  number  of  glands,  in  their  structure  identical  with  each 
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other.  It  will  bo  moat  convenient,  in  stodying  the  intimato  atmcture  of  the  gland,  to 
begin  at  the  nipple  and  follow  oat  one  of  the  ducts  to  the  termination  of  its  branches  in 
the  secreting  euU-de-tae. 

The  canals  which  discharge  the  milk  at  the  nipple  are  called  lactiferous  or  galac- 
tophoroDS  dncts.  Thej  Tarj  in  nomber  from  ten  to  fourteen.  The  openioga  of  the  ducts 
at  the  nipple  are  verj  small,  measuring  onlj  from  -^  to  ^^  of  an  inch.  As  each  dnct 
passes  downward,  it  enlarges  in  the  nipple  to  ji^  or  -^  of  nn  inch  in  diameter,  and  beneath 
the  areola  it  presents  an  elongated  dilatation,  from  J  to  J^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  called  the 
slnnsof  the  dnct.  Dnring  lactation,  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk  collectsin  these  sinuses, 
which  aerre  as  reserroire.  Beyond  the  siunses,  the  caliber  of  the  ducts  measores  from 
■^fbo\oi  an  inch.  They  penetrate  the  different  lobes,  branching  end  subdividing,  to 
terminate  finally  in  the  collections  of  eul»-de-tae  which  form  the  acini.  Most  modern 
observers  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  anastomosis  between  the  different  lactiferoas  ducts, 
and  that  each  one  is  distributed  independently  to  one  or  more  lobes. 


The  intimate  atrectnre  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  is  interesting  and  important.  They 
are  possessed  of  three  distinct  coats.  The  external  coat  is  composed  of  anastomosing 
fibres  of  elastic  tissue,  with  some  inelastic  fibres.  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  ncftt 
striated  ransonlar  fibres,  arranged  longitudinally  and  existing  throagbont  the  duct,  from 
its  opening  at  the  nipple  to  the  secreting  cuU-de-iac.  The  internal  coat  is  an  amor- 
phous membrane,  lined  with  roundish  or  elongated  cells  during  the  intervals  of  lactation 
and  even  during  pregnancy,  but  deprived  of  epitbelinra  during  the  period  when  the  lac- 
teal secretion  is  most  active. 

The  acini  of  the  gland,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the 
form  of  small,  rounded  grannies,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color.  Between  these  acini,  there 
exist  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ordinary  white  fibrous  tissue  and  quite  a  number  of  adi- 
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pose  vesicles.  The  presence  of  adipose  tissae  in  considerable  qnaniitj  in  the  substance 
of  the  glandular  structure  is  peculiar  to  the  mammarj  glands.  Each  acinus  is  made  up 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  secreting  vesicles,  or  euU-de-sae.  These  vesicles  are  irregular  in 
form,  often  varicose,  and  sometimes  they  are  enlarged  and  imperfectly  bifurcated  at  their 
terminal  extremities.  During  lactation,  their  diameter  is  from  -^  to  7}-^  of  an  inch.  Dur- 
ing pregnancy,  and  when  the  gland  has  just  arrived  at  its  full  development,  the  secreting 
vesicles  are  formed  of  a  structureless  membrane,  lined  with  small,  nucleated  cells  of 
pavement-epithelium.  The  nuclei  are  relatively  large,  ovoid,  and  are  embedded  in  a  small 
amount  of  amorphous  matter,  so  that  they  almost  touch  each  other.  Sometimes  the  epi- 
thelium is  segmented,  and  sometimes  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  nucleated 
sheet.  When  the  secretion  of  milk  becomes  active,  the  epithelium  entirely  disappears, 
and  it  reappears  as  the  secretion  diminishes*  This  observation  is  due  to  Robin  and  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  milk. 

During  the  intervals  of  lactation,  as  the  lactiferous  ducts  become  retracted,  the  glan- 
dular culs-de-sac  disappear ;  and,  in  pregnancy,  as  the  gland  takes  on  its  full  develop- 
ment, the  ducts  branch  and  extend  themselves,  and  the  vesicles  are  gradually  developed 
around  their  terminal  extremities.  These  changes  in  the  development  of  the  mammie  at 
different  periods  are  most  remarkable  and  are  not  observed  in  any  other  of  the  glandu- 
lar organs. 

Meehaninn  of  the  Secretion  of  Mills. — ^With  the  exception  of  water  and  inorganic 
principles,  all  the  important  and  characteristic  constituents  of  the  milk  are  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  mammary  glands.  The  secreting  structures  have  the  property  of  sep- 
arating  from  the  blood  a  great  variety  of  inorganic  principles ;  and  we  shall  see,  when 
we  come  to  study  the  composition  of  the  milk  more  minutely,  that  it  furnishes  all  the 
inorganic  matter  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  infant,  containing,  even,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  iron.  Precisely  how  the  secreting  vesicles  separate  the  proper  quantity  of  these 
principles  from  the  circulating  fluid,  we  are  unable,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, to  state.  It  is  unsatisfactory  enough  to  say  that  the  membranes  of  the  vesicles 
have  an  elective  action,  but  this  expresses  the  extent  of  our  information  on  the  subject. 

The  lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk,  the  caseine,  and  the  fatty  particles,  are  all  produced 
de  novo  in  the  gland.  The  peculiar  kind  of  sugar  here  found  does  not  exist  anywhere 
else  in  the  organism.  Even  when  the  secretion  of  milk  is  most  active,  different  varieties 
of  sugar,  such  as  glucose  or  cane-sugar,  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  living  animal, 
are  never  eliminated  by  the  mammary  glands,  as  they  are  by  the  kidneys ;  and  their 
presence  in  the  blood  does  not  influence  the  quantity  of  lactose  found  in  the  milk.  All 
that  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  sugar  of  milk  is  that  it  is  produced  in 
the  mammary  glands.    The  mechanism  of  its  formation  is  not  understood. 

Caseine  is  produced  in  the  mammary  glands,  probably  by  a  peculiar  transformation  of 
the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  blood.  This  principle  does  not  exist  in  the  blood, 
although  its  presence  here  has  been  mentioned  by  some  observers.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  caseine  of  milk  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  but  the  so- 
called  caseine  of  the  blood  is  not  affected  by  this  salt  and  passes  through  it  like  albumen. 

The  fatty  particles  of  the  milk  are  likewise  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
and  the  peculiar  kind  of  fat  which  exists  in  this  secretion  is  not  found  in  the  blood.  The 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  fat  in  the  mammary  glands  is  obscure.  The  particles 
are  not  produced  in  cells  and  set  free  by  their  rupture,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  fatty  particles  found  in  the  sebaceous  matter, 
for,  during  the  time  when  the  secretion  of  milk  is  most  active,  the  epithelium  of  the 
secreting  culs-de-sac  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  butter  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  amorphous  walls  of  the  vesicles,  in  the  same  way,  probably,  as  fat  is  produced  by 
the  vesicles  of  the  ordinary  adipose  tissue.  At  least,  this  is  all  that  is  known  regarding 
the  mechanism  of  its  production. 
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As  regards  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  con- 
stitoents  of  the  milk,  the  mammary  glands  are  to  he  classed  among  the  organs  of  secre- 
tion and  not  with  those  of  elimination  or  excretion ;  for  none  of  these  elements  preexist 
in  the  hlood,  and  thej  all  appear  first  in  the  substance  of  the  glands. 

During  the  period  of  secretion,  the  glands  receive  a  much  larger  supply  of  blood  than 
at  other  times.  Pregnancy  favors  the  development  of  the  secreting  portions  of  the 
glands  but  does  not  induce  secretion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  pregnancy  occurs  dur- 
ing lactation,  it  diminishes,  modifies,  and  it  may  arrest  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  secre- 
tion is  destined,  however,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child  and  not  for  use  in  the  economy 
of  the  mother — an  important  point  of  distinction  from  all  other  secretions — ^and  its  pro- 
duction presents  one  or  two  interesting  peculiarities. 

In  the  first  place,  the  secreting  action  of  the  mammary  glands  is  nearly  continuous. 
When  the  secretion  of  milk  has  become  fully  established,  while  there  may  be  certain 
periods  when  it  is  formed  in  greater  quantity  than  at  others,  there  is  no  absolute  inter- 
mittency  in  its  production. 

Again,  in  all  the  other  glandular  organs,  the  epithelial  cells  found  in  their  secreting 
portion  seem  to  be  the  active  agents  in  the  production  of  the  secretions;  but,  in  the  mam- 
mary glands,  as  we  have  already  noted,  the  epithelium  entirely  disappears  from  the  secret- 
ing cuU'd&sac  during  the  period  of  greatest  functional  activity  of  the  gland,  and  nothing 
is  left  to  perform  the  work  of  secretion  but  the  amorphous  membrane  of  the  vesicles. 

Conditions  which  modify  the  Lacteal  Secretion. — ^Yery  little  is  known  concerning  the 
physiological  conditions  which  modify  the  secretion  of  milk.  When  lactation  is  fully 
established,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  secreted  become  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  child  at  different  periods  of  its  existence.  In  studying  the  composition  of 
the  milk,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  in  the  difierent  stages  of  lacta- 
tion. It  is  evident  that,  as  the  development  of  the  child  advances,  a  constant  increase  of 
nourishment  is  demanded;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  mother  is  capable  of  supplying  all  the 
nutritive  requirements  of  the  infant  for  from  eight  to  twenty  months. 

During  the  time  when  such  an  amount  of  nutritive  matter  is  famished  to  the  child, 
the  quantity  of  food  taken  by  the  mother  is  sensibly  increased ;  but  observations  have 
shown  that  the  secretion  of  milk  is  not  much  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  food.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  mother  should  be  supplied  with  good,  nutritious  articles ;  but,  as  far  as 
solid  food  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  great  difiTerence  between  a  coarse  and  a  deli- 
cate alimentation,  and  the  milk  of  females  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  when  the  general 
condition  is  normal,  is  fully  as  good  as  in  women  who  are  able  to  live  laxuriously.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  fact  generally  recognized  by  physiologists,  that  the  secretion  of  milk  is  littie 
influenced  by  any  special  diet,  provided  the  alimentation  be  sufiKcient  a^d  of  the  quality 
ordinarily  required  by  the  system  and  that  it  contain  none  of  the  few  articles  of  food 
which  are  known  to  have  a  special  influence  upon  lactation.  So  long  as  the  mother  is 
healthy  and  well-nourished,  the  milk  will  take  care  of  itself;  and  the  appetite  is  the 
surest  gnide  to  the  proper  variety,  quality,  and  quimtity  of  food.  It  is  very  common, 
however,  for  females  to  become  quite  fat  during  lactation  ;  which  shows  that  the  fatty 
elements  of  the  food  do  not  pass  exclusively  into  the  milk,  but  that  there  is  a  tendency, 
ftt  the  same  time,  to  a  deposition  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  ordinary  situations  in  which  it 
is  found.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that  certain  articles,  such  as  acids  and 
fermentable  substances,  often  disturb  the  digestive  organs  of  the  child  without  producing 
any  change  in  the  milk,  that  can  be  recognized  by  chemical  analysis.  The  individual 
diflerences  in  women,  in  this  regard,  are  very  great. 

The  statements  with  regard  to  solid  food  do  not  apply  to  liquids.    During  lactation, 

there  is  always  an  increased  demand  for  water  and  for  liquids  generally ;  and,  if  these  be 

not  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  secretion  of  milk  is  diminished,  and  its  quality  is 

almost  always  impaired.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been  fully  established  by  obser- 
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vations  upon  the  hnman  subject  and  the  inferior  animals,  that,  while  the  quantity  of 
milk  is  increased  by  taking  a  large  amount  of  simple  water^  the  solid  constitQents  are 
also  increased,  and  the  milk  retains  all  of  its  qualities  as  a  nutritive  fluid. 

Alcohol,  especially  when  largely  diluted,  as  in  malt-liquors  and  other  mild  bevetages, 
is  well  known  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  secretion  of  milk.  Drinks  of  this  kind 
almost  always  temporarily  increase  the  activity  of  the  secretion^  and  sometimes  they  pro- 
dace  a  certain  amount  of  eflect  upon  the  child ;  but  direct  and  accurate  observations  on 
the  actual  passage  of  alcohol  into  the  milk  are  wanting.  During  lactation,  the  moderate 
use  of  drinks  containing  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol  is  frequently  beneficial,  particu- 
larly in  assisting  the  mother  to  sustain  the  unusual  drain  upon  the  system.  There  are. 
however,  few  instances  of  normal  lactation  in  which  their  use  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  secretion  of  milk  may  be  profoundly  affected  by  violent 
mental  emotions.  This  is  the  case  in  many  other  secretions,  as  the  saliva  and  the 
gastric  juice.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  cite  the  numerous  instances  of  modifi- 
cation or  arrest  of  the  secretion  from  this  cause,  which  are  quoted  in  many  works.  Yer- 
nois  and  Becquerel  mention  a  very  striking  case,  in  which  a  hospital  wet-nurse,  who  had 
lost  her  only  child  from  pneumonia,  became  violently  affected  with  grief  and  presented, 
as  a  consequence,  an  immediate  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  her  .milk,  with  a  great 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  salts,  sugar,  and  butter.  In  this  case  the  proportion  of 
caseine  was  increased.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  two  cases  in  which  the  secretion  of 
milk  was  instantaneously  and  permanently  arrested  from  terror.  These  cases  are  types 
of  numerous  others,  which  have  been  reported  by  writers,  of  the  effects  of  mental  emo- 
tions upon  secretion. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  can  comprehend  the  influence  of  men- 
tal emotions  upon  secretion,  only  by  assuming  that  they  operate  through  the  nervoua 
system ;  and,  in  many  of  the  glands,  the  influence  of  the  nerves  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  actual  experiment.  Direct  observations,  however,  upon  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  upon  the  mammary  glands  are  few  and  unsatisfactory.  The  operation  of  dividing 
the  nerves  distributed  to  these  glands,  which  has  occasionally  been  practised  upon  ani- 
mals in  lactation,  has  not  been  observed  to  produce  any  sensible  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  secretion.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  operate  upon  all  the  nerves  distributed 
to  these  organs. 

Quantity  of  Mills. — It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  average  quan- 
tity of  milk  secreted  by  the  human  female  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  amount  un- 
doubtedly varies  very  much  in  different  persons ;  some  women  being  able  to  nourish  two 
children,  while  others,  though  apparently  in  perfect  health,  f arnish  hardly  enough  food 
for  one.  Cooper^  as  the  result  of  direct  observation,  states  that  the  quantity  that  can  be 
drawn  from  a  full  breast  is  usually  about  two  fluidouuces.  This  may  be  assumed  to  be 
about  the  quantity  contained  in  the  lactiferous  ducts  when  they  are  moderately  distended. 
Lehmann,  taking  for  the  basis  of  his  calculations  the  observations  of  Lamp^rierre,  who 
found,  as  the  result  of  sixty-seven  experiments,  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  grammes  of  milk 
were  secreted  in  two  hours,  estimates  that  the  average  quantity  discharged  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  1,820  grammes,  or  about  44*6  fluidounces.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
evident  variations  in  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted  by  different  women,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  daily  production  is  from  two  to  three  pints. 

Certain  conditions  of  the  female  are  capable  of  materially  influencing  the  quantity  of 
milk  secreted.  It  is  evident  that  the  secretion  is  usuallv  somewhat  increased  within  the 
first  few  months  of  lactation,  when  the  progressive  development  of  the  child  demands  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  nourishment.  If  the  menstrual  function  become  reestablished 
during  lactation,  the  milk  is  usually  diminished  in  quantity  during  the  periods,  but  some- 
times it  is  not  affected,  either  in  its  quantity  or  composition.  Should  the  female  become 
pregnant,  there  is  generally  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  that  which 
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it  secreted  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  possessing  little  nutritive  power.  In  obedience  to  a 
popular  prcgodice,  apparently  well-fonnded,  the  child  is  usually  taken  from  the  breast  as 
soon  as  pregnancy  is  recognized.  Authors  have  not  noted  any  marked  and  constant 
▼ariatious  in  the  quantity  of  milk  in  females  of  different  ages. 

Properties  and  Composition  of  the  Milk. 

The  general  appearance  and  characters  of  ordinary  cow's  milk  are  sufficiently  famil- 
iar and  may  serve  as  a  standard  for  comparison  with  the  milk  of  the  human  female. 
Human  milk  is  neither  so  white  nor  so  opaque  as  cow's  milk,  having  ordinarily  a  slightly 
bluish  tinge.  The  milk  of  different  healthy  women  presents  some  variation  in  this 
regard.  After  the  secretion  has  become  fully  established,  the  fluid  possesses  m>  visicidty 
and  is  nearly  opaque.  It  is  almost  inodori)us,  of  a  peculiar  soft  and  sweetish  taste, 
and,  when  perfectly  fresh,  hsis  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction.  The  taste  of  human  milk 
is  sweeter  than  that  of  cow's  milk.  A  short  time  after  its  discharge  from  the  gland,  the 
reaction  of  milk  becomes  faintly  acid;  but  this  change  takes  place  more  slowly  in 
human  milk  than  in  the  milk  of  most  of  the  inferior  animals. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  human  milk,  according  to  Yemois  and  Becquerel,  is 
1032 ;  although  this  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  the  minimum  of  eighty-nine 
observations  being  1 025,  and  the  maximum,  1046.  The  observations  of  most  physiological 
chemists  have  shown  that  this  average  is  nearly  correct. 

Milk  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  even  after  prolonged  boiling ;  but  a  thin  pellicle  then 
forms  on  the  surface,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  caseine.  Although  a  small  quantity  of  albumen  exists  in  the  milk, 
this  does  not  coagulate  on  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  for  the  scum  does  not 
form  when  the  fluid  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  or  of  hydrogen,  or  in  a 
vacuum. 

When  the  milk  is  coagulated  by  any  substance  acting  upon  the  caseine,  or  when  it 
coagulates  spontaneously,  it  separates  into  a  curd,  composed  of  caseine  with  most  of  the 
fatty  particles,  and  a  nearly  clear,  greenish-yellow  serum,  called  whey.  This  separation 
occurs  spontaneously,  at  a  variable  time  after  the  discharge  of  the  milk,  taking  place 
much  more  rapidly  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  fresh  milk  is 
frequently  coagulated  during  a  thunder-storm,  a  phenomenon  which  has  never  been  sat- 
isfactorily explained. 

On  being  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  the  milk  separates,  without  coagulating, 
into  two  tolerably  distinct  portions.  A  large  proportion  of  the  globules  rises  to  the  top, 
forming  a  yellowish-white  and  very  opaque  fluid,  called  cream,  leaving  the  lower  portion 
poorer  in  globules  and  of  a  decidedly  bluish  tint.  In  healthy  milk,  the  stratum  of  cream 
forms  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  milk.  In  the  human  subject, 
the  skim-milk  is  not  white  and  opaque,  but  it  is  nearly  as  transparent  as  the  whey.  A 
very  good  method  of  testing  the  richness  of  milk  is  by  the  use  of  little  graduated  glasses, 
called  lactometers,  by  which  we  can  measure  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  cream.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  cream  from  milk  of  the  average  specific  gravity  of  1032  is  about 
1024»    The  specific  gravity  of  skim-milk  is  about  1034. 

• 

Microscopical  Characters  of  the  Milk, — If  a  drop  of  milk  be  examined  with  a  magni- 
fying power  of  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  diameters,  the  cause  of  its  opacity 
will  be  apparent.  It  contains  an  immense  number  of  minute  globules,  of  great  refractive 
power,  held  in  suspension  in  a  clear  fluid.  These  are  known  under  the  name  of  milk- 
globules  and  are  composed  of  margarine,  oleine,  and  a  fatty  matter,  peculiar  to  milk, 
called  butyrine.  In  human  milk  the  particles  are  perfectly  spherical ;  but  in  cow's  milk 
they  are  often  polyhedric  from  mutual  compression.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  softer 
consistence  of  the  butter  in  human  milk,  the  globules  containing  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  oleine ;  and,  if  cow's  milk  be  warmed,  the  particles  also  assume  a  spherical  form. 


The  homan  milk-globnleB  me&sare  from  fgUt  to  j^f^  of  &n  inch  in  diameter,  The^  are 
DiDftUj  distinct  from  each  other,  but  they  may  occasionally  become  collected  into  groope 
without  indicating  any  thing  abnorma}.  In  a  perfectly  normal  condition  of  the  glandt, 
wlien  the  lacteal  aecretion  haa  become  fully  es- 
tabliahed,  the  milk  contains  nothing  but  a  deer 
fluid  with  these  globules  in  suapenston.  The 
proportion  of  fatty  matter  in  the  milk  is  from 
twenty-five  to  forty-eight  parts  per  thonsand. 
and  this  gives  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
globules  which  are  seen  on  microscopical  ex- 
amination. 

There  baa  been  a  great  deal  of  discuseion 

with  regard  to  the  anatomical  constitution  of 

the  milk-globules.     In  many  late  works  it  is 

stated  that  tlioso  are  trne  anatomical  elements, 

composed  of  fatty  matters  aurroaoded  b7  an 

albuminoid  membrane ;    but  some  writera  a»- 

enme  that  the  fat  is  merely  in  the  form  of  an 

T,«.v».-ffu^a»mii»^uAuU^fhmaA»iiAy    ewulsion  and    U  simply  divided  into  globules 

■  'tflS'"  '™™"''  "^  ''^  '*''""  •i*'*''^-    and  held  in  sospension,  like  tlie  fatty  particles 

of  the  chyle.    No  one,  however,  has  assDmcd 

to  h«ve  seen  the  investdug  membrane  of  the  milk-globnlea,  and  its  existence  ia  only 

inferred  from  the  behavior  of  these  little  particles  in  the  presence  of  certain  reagents. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  in  detail  the  numerous  opinions  that  have  been  advanced 

on  this  subject.     As  far  as  can  be  oacertaincd  by  simple  examinntitm,  even  with  the 

highest  magnifying  powers,  the  globules  appear  perfectly  homogeoeous ;  and  the  burden 

of  proof  rests  with  those  who  profess  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an 

investing  membrane,    fiobin,  one  of  the  highest  anthorities  on  these  aabjects,  argues 

against  the  existence  of  a  membrane  and  opposes  the  observations  of  those  who  assume 

to  have  demon8trat«d  it,  by  explanations  of  the  phenomena  prodnced  by  reagents,  which 

do  not  involve,  as  a  necessity,  the  presence  of  such  a  structure.    The  arguments  in  favor 

of  ita  existence  are  not  very  satisfactory;  and  the  experiments  upon  which  they  are 

based  relate  chiefly  to  tbe  action  of  ether  upon  the  globules  before  and  after  the  action 

of  other  reagents. 

If  a  quantity  of  milk  be  shaken  np  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  the  mixture 
remains  opaque ;  but,  if  a  little  potash  be  added,  the  fatty  matters  are  dissolved,  and  the 
mixtnre  then  becomes  more  or  less  clear.  These  facts  are  all  that  can  be  observed  with- 
out following  out  the  changes  with  the  microscope.  Bobin  has  shown  that  the  fatty 
particles  are  acted  upon  when  the  milk  is  thoroughly  agitated  with  ether  alone;  and 
tliat  tbe  opacity  is  then  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ether,  with  the  fat  in  solution,  ia  itself 
in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  If  the  opaque  mixture  of  milk  and  ether  ha  examined 
with  the  microscope,  globules  are  seen,  larger  than  the  ordinary  milk-gtohnlcK,  paler, 
and  possessing  much  less  refractive  power.  These  he  sapposes  to  be  composed  of  fat 
and  ether.  If  potash  be  added,  either  before  or  after  the  addition  of  ether,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  whole  mass  of  liquid  is  changed,  and  it  becomes  somewhat  transparent, 
though  by  no  means  perfectly  clear.  It  is  assamed  that,  in  tlie  first  instance,  the  ether 
does  not  attack  the  globules,  becanae  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  membrane  whirb  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  and  that  the  potash  acta  upon  the  membrane,  allowing  the  ether  then  to 
take  up  the  fat ;  but,  if  the  observationa  of  Robin  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  this  view 
cannot  be  eaatained. 

If  dilute  acetio  acid  he  added  to  a  specimen  of  milk  under  the  microacopc,  the  glob- 
ules become  deformed,  and  some  of  them  show  a  tendency  to  ran  tiq^tber;  an  sppe^ar- 
anoe  which  is  supposed  by  Hcnle,  who  was  the  first  to  atudy  closely  the  action  of  acetic 
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acid  upon  the  milk-globoles,  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  membrane.  This  dedactioD, 
however,  is  not  justifiable.  Acetic  acid  readily  coagulates  the  oaseine,  a  principle  which 
13  most  efficient  in  maintaining  the  fat  in  its  peouliai*  condition.  The  coagulating  caseine 
then  presses  upon  the  globules,  and  produces,  in  this  way,  all  the  changes  in  form  that 
have  been  observed. 

Most  of  the  other  arguments  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a  membrane  have  no  support 
from  direct  observation,  and  consequently  tbey  do  not  demand  special  consideration; 
while  all  the  facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  relating  to  this  subject  go  to  show 
that  the  fatty  matters  in  the  milk  are  in  the  condition  of  a  simple  emulsion.  The  precise 
condition,  however,  of  the  fluid  immediately  surrounding  the  globules  is  not  fully  under- 
stood. Certain  of  the  constituents  of  fluids  capable  of  forming  emulsive  mixtures  with 
liquid  fats  may  form  a  coating  of  excessive  tenuity  immediately  around  the  globules,  but 
they  never  constitute  distinct  membranes  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  solvents  upon 
the  fata;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  milk,  they  do  not  prevent  the  mechanical  union  of  the 
globules  into  masses,  as  occurs  in  the  process  of  churning.  Milk-globules  less  than  y^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  present  under  the  microscope  that  peculiar  oscillating  motion  known 
as  the  Brownian  movement.  This  is  arrested  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  by  coagula- 
tion of  the  caseine.  From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  milk-globules  are  composed 
simply  of  fat  in  the  form  of  a  fine  emulsion.  They  are  not  true  anatomical  elements, 
originating  by  a  process  of  genesis  in  a  blastema,  undergoing  physiological  decay,  and  ca- 
pable of  self-regeneration  from  materials  furnished  by  the  menstruum  in  which  they  are 
suspended,  like  the  blood-corpuscles  or  leucocytes.   They  are  simply  elements  of  secretion. 

€ampo»ition  of  the  Milk. — We  do  not  propose,  in  treating  of  the  composition  of  the 
mUk,  to  consider  the  various  methods  of  analysis  which  have  been  employed  by  different 
chemists.  The  only  constituent  that  has  ever  presented  much  difficulty  in  the  estimation 
of  its  quantity  is  caseine ;  but  the  various  processes  now  employed  for  its  extraction  have 
led  to  nearly  identical  results.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  Robin  from  the  analy- 
ses of  various  chemists,  gives  the  constituents  of  human  milk : 

Composition  of  Human  Milk, 

Water 902-717  to  868149 

Caseine  (desiccated) 29-000  "  89-000 

Lacto-proteinc 1000  "  2*770 

Albumen traces  "  0*880 

TMargarine 17000  "  26-846 

Butter,  25  to  88   J  Oleine 7*600  "  11*400 

[Butyrine,  caprine,  caproine,  capriline... .  0-600  "  0*760 

Sugar  of  milk  (lactine,  or  lactose) 87*000  "  49*000 

Lactate  of  8oda(?) 0*420  "  0*460 

Chloride  of  sodium 0-240  "  0840 

Chloride  of  potassium 1*440  "  1-880 

Carbonate  of  soda 0068  "  0*06  6 

Carbonate  of  lime 0*069  "  0*070 

Phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones 2*810  "  8*440 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0420  "  0*640 

Phosphate  of  soda 0*226  "  0*230 

Phosphate  of  iron  (?) 0*082  "  0*070 

Sulphate  of  soda 0*074  "  0076 

Sulphate  of  potassa traces. 

f  Oxygen 1*29^  1,000*000         1,000*000 

Gases  in  solution  <  Nitrogen 12-17  \  80  parts  per  1,000  in  volume.    (Hoppe.) 

(  Carbonic  acid .   16*64) 
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The  proportion  of  water  in  milk  is  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  variation,  bat  this 
is  not  so  considerable  as  might  be  expected  from  the  great  variations  in  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  the  secretion.  In  treating  of  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  twenty-fonr  hours,  we 
have  seen  that  the  influence  of  drinks,  even  when  nothing  bat  pure  water  has  been  taken, 
18  very  marked ;  and,  although  the  activity  of  the  secretion  is  much  increased  by  fluid 
ingesta,  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  not  usually  affected,  and  the  proportion  of  water  to  the 
solid  matters  remains  about  the  same. 

NitrogenUed  Constituents  of  Milk. — ^Yery  little  remains  to  be  said  concerning  the 
nitrogenized  constituents  of  human  milk,  after  what  has  been  stated  under  the  head  of 
alimentation.  The  different  principles  of  this  class  undoubtedly  have  the  same  nutritive 
function  and  they  appear  to  be  identical  in  all  varieties  of  milk,  the  only  difference  being 
in  their  relative  proportion.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  indeed,  that  the  milk 
of  many  of  the  lower  animals  will  take  the  place  of  human  milk,  when  prepared  so  as  to 
make  the  proportions  of  its  different  constituents  approximate  the  composition  of  the  nat- 
ural food  of  the  child.  A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  human  milk  and  cow^s  milk 
shows  that  the  former  is  poorer  in  nitrogenized  matters  and  richer  in  butter  and  sugar ; 
and  consequently,  the  upper  strata  of  cow^s  milk,  appropriately  sweetened  and  dilated 
with  water,  very  nearly  represent  the  ordinary  breast-milk. 

Caseine  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  nitrogenized  principles  of  milk,  and  it  sup- 
plies nearly  all  of  this  kind  of  nutritive  matter  demanded  by  the  child.  Laoto-proteine, 
a  principle  described  by  Millon  and  Oommaille,  is  not  so  well  defined,  and  albumen 
exists  in  the  milk  in  very  small  quantity.  That  albumen  always  exists  in  milk,  can  readily 
be  shown  by  the  following  process  described  by  Bernard:  If  milk,  treated  with  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  so  as  to  form  a  thin  paste,  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  the  case- 
ine and  fatty  matters  will  be  retained,  and  the  clear  liquid  that  passes  through  shows  a 
marked  opacity  upon  the  application  of  heat  or  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

The  coagulation  of  milk  depends  upon  the  reduction  of  caseine  from  a  liquid  to  a 
semisolid  condition.  When  milk  is  allowed  to  coagulate  spontaneously,  or  sour,  the 
change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  lactic  acid  which  results  from  a  transformation  of  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  of  milk.  Caseine,  in  fact,  is  coagulated  by  any  of  the  acids,  even 
the  feeble  acids  of  organic  origin.  It  differs  from  albumen  in  this  regard  and  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  coagulated  by  heat.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  fresh  milk,  the  caseine 
exists  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  that  coagulation  always  takes  place 
from  the  action  of  acids  upon  this  salt,  by  which  the  caseine  is  set  free.  It  is  true  that 
coagulated  caseine  may  be  readily  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  coagulation  may  be  induced  by  the  agency  of  certain  neutral  principles, 
while  the  milk  retains  its  alkaline  reaction.  If  fresh  milk  be  slightly  raised  in  tempera- 
ture and  be  treated  with  an  infusion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  the  calf,  coagu- 
lation  will  take  place  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  clear  liquid  still  retaining  its  alka- 
line reaction.  Simon  has  observed  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  an 
infant  a  few  days  old,  that  had  recently  died,  coagulated  woman^s  milk  more  readily  than 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf. 

I^on- Nitrogenized  ConstiUients  of  Milk. — Non-nitrogenized  matters  exist  in  abun- 
dance in  the  milk.  The  liquid  caseine  and  the  water  hold  the  fats,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  condition  of  a  fine  and  permanent  emulsion.  This  fat  has  been  separated  from  the 
milk  and  analyzed  by  chemists  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  butter.  In  human 
milk,  the  butter  is  much  softer  than  in  the  milk  of  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  particu- 
larly the  cow ;  but  it  is  composed  of  essentially  the  same  constituents,  although  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  In  different  animals,  there  are  developed,  even  after  the  discharge  of 
the  milk,  certain  odorous  principles,  which  are  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  animal 
from  which  the  butter  is  taken. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  butter  consists  of  margarine.  It  contains,  in  addition,  oleine, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  peculiar  fats,  which  have  not  been  very  well  determined,  called 
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bntyrine,  caprine,  caproine,  and  capriline.  TLe  margarine  and  cdeine  are  principles  found 
in  the  fat  thronghont  the  body ;  but  the  last-named  substances  are  peculiar  to  the  milk. 
These  are  especially  liable  to  acidification,  and  the-  acids  resulting  from  their  decomposi- 
tion give  the  peculiar  odor  and  flavor  to  rancid  butter. 

Sugar  of  milk,  sometimes  called  lactine,  or  lactose,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  mammary  secretion.  It  is  this  principle  that  gives  to  the  milk  its 
peculiar  sweetish  taste,  although  this  variety  of  sugar  is  much  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar. 
The  chief  peculiarities  of  milk-sugar  are  that  it  readily  undergoes  change  into  lactic  acid 
in  the  presence  of  nitrogenized  ferments  and  takes  on  alcoholic  fermentation  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  At  one  time,  indeed,  it  was  supposed  that  milk-sugar  could  not  be  de- 
composed into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  is  now  well  established  that  this  change 
can  be  induced,  the  only  peculiarity  being  that  it  takes  place  very  slowly.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world,  intoxicating  drinks  are  made  by  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  milk. 

A  consideration  of  the  nutritive  action  of  the  fatty  and  saccharine  constituents  of  milk 
belongs  properly  to  the  subjects  of  alimentation  and  nutrition.  It  may  be  stated  here, 
however,  that  these  principles  seem  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  child  as  the 
nitrogenized  principles ;  although  the  precise  manner  in  which  they  affect  the  develop- 
ment and  regeneration  of  the  tissues  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Inorganic  Con»tUuent$  ofMUh. — It  is  probable  that  many  inorganic  principles  exist 
in  the  milk  which  are  not  given  in  the  table ;  and  the  separation  of  these  principles  from 
their  combinations  with  organic  matters  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  physio- 
lo^cal  chenustry.  This  must  be  the  case  for,  during  the  first  months  of  extra-uterine 
existence,  the  child  derives  all  the  inorganic,  as  well  as  the  organic  matters  necessary  to 
nutrition  and  development,  from  the  breast  of  the  mother.  The  reaction  of  the  milk 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  these  principles  are  important 
in  preserving  the  fluidity  of  the  caseine.  It  is  not  determined  precisely  in  what  form  iron 
•exists  in  the  milk,  but  its  presence  here  is  undoubted.  A  comparison  of  the  composition 
of  the  milk  with  that  of  the  blood  shows  that  most  of  the  important  inorganic  prin- 
ciples found  in  the  latter  fluid  exist  also  in  the  milk. 

Hoppe  has  indicated  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  solution 
in  milk.  Of  these  gases,  carbonic  acid  is  the  most  abundant.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  presence  of  gases  in  solution  in  liquids  renders  them  more  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  carbonic  acid  increases  very  materially  their  solvent  properties.  Aside  from  these 
considerations,  the  precise  function  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  milk  is  not  ap- 
parent. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  the  milk  fully  confirms  the  fact,  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  state,  that  this  is  a  typical  alimentary  fiuid  and  presents  in  itself  the 
proper  proportion  and  variety  of  material  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  during  the 
period  when  the  development  of  the  system  is  going  on  with  its  maximum  of  activity. 
The  form  in  which  its  different  nutritive  constituents  exist  is  such  that  they  are  easily 
•digested  and  are  assimilated  with  great  rapidity. 

Variations  in  the  Compositio9i  of  the  Milk, 

Vemois  and  Becquerel  have  indicated  a  certain  amount  of  variation  at  different  ages 
nnd  at  different  periods  in  lactation,  but  they  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  fluid  is  not 
■subject  to  changes  in  its  composition  sufficiently  great  to  influence  materially  the  nutrition 
of  the  child. 

If  the  composition  of  the  milk  be  compared  at  different  periods  of  lactation,  it  will  be 
found  to  undergo  great  changes  during  the  first  few  days.  In  fact,  the  first  fluid  secreted 
after  parturition  is  so  different  from  ordinary  milk,  that  it  has  been  called  by  another  name. 
It  is  then  known  as  colostrum,  the  peculiar  properties  of  which  will  be  considered  more 
folly  hereafter,  under  a  distinct  head.  As  the  secretion  of  milk  becomes  established,  the 
fluid,  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  day,  becomes  gradually  diminished  in  density  and 
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in  its  proportion  of  water  and  of  sugar,  while  there  is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  most  of  the  other  oonstitaents,  viz.,  butter,  caseine,  and  the  inorganio  salta. 
The  milk,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  its  composition,  as  it  increases  in 
quantity  daring  the  first  few  days  of  lactation,  is  constantly  increasing  in  its  nutritive 
properties. 

The.  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  milk,  taken  from  month  to  month  daring  the 
entire  period  of  lactation,  are  not  so  distinctly  marked.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  indioate 
any  constant  variations  of  sufficient  importance  to  lead  to  the  view  that  the  milk  varies 
much  in  its  nutritive  properties  at  different  times,  daring  the  ordinary  period  of  lactation. 
The  differences  noted  between  the  milk  of  primiparas  and  multiparfe  were  very  slight  and 
unimportant.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  milk  of  primiparsB  approaches  more  nearly  the 
normal  standard. 

The  menstrual  periods,  when  they  occur  during  lactation,  have  been  found  by  most 
observers  to  modify  considerably  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  milk ;  and  it  is 
well  known  to  practical  physicians  that  the  secretion  is  then  liable  to  produce  serious 
disturbances  of  the  digestive  system  of  the  child,  although  frequently  these  effects  are  not 
obseiyed.  The  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  which  commonly  occur  daring 
menstruation  are,  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  caseine,  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
butter  and  the  inorganio  salts,  and  a  slight  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  sugar.  The 
common  impression  that  the  milk  is  unfit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child  if  pregnancy 
occur  during  lactation  is  undoubtedly  well-founded,  although  analyses  of  the  milk  of 
pregnant  women  have  never  been  made  upon  an  extended  scale. 

In  normal  lactation,  there  is  no  marked  and  constant  difference  in  composition  between 
milk  that  has  been  secreted  in  great  abundance  and  milk  which  is  produced  in  compara- 
tively small  quantity ;  nor  do  we  observe  that  difference  between  the  milk  first  drawn 
from  the  breast  and  that  taken  when  the  ducts  are  nearly  empty,  which  is  observed  in 
the  milk  of  the  cow. 

The  influence  of  alimentation  and  the  taking  of  liquids  upon  lactation  relates  chiefly  to 
the  quantity  of  milk  and  has  already  been  considered. 

In  treating  of  the  influences  which  modify  the  secretion  of  milk,  we  have  already 
alluded  to  the  effects  of  violent  mental  emotions  upon  the  production  and  the  composition 
of  this  fluid.  The  very  remarkable  case  of  profound  alteration  of  the  milk  by  viol^it 
grief,  detailed  by  Vemois  and  Becquerel,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  secretion  in  this 
condition  has  been  carefully  analyzed.  The  changes  thus  produced  in  its  composition 
have  already  been  referred  to,  the  most  marked  difference  being  observed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  butter,  which  became  reduced  from  28*79  to  5*14  parts  per  1,000. 

Colostrum. 

Near  the  end  of  utero-gestation,  during  a  period  which  varies  considerably  in  different 
women  and  has  not  been  accurately  determined,  a  small  quantity  of  a  thickish,  stringy 
fluid  may  frequently  be  drawn  from  the  mammary  glands.  This  bears  little  resemblance 
to  perfectly-formed  milk.  It  is  small  in  quantity  and  is  usually  more  abundant  in  multi- 
paras than  in  primipara).  This  fluid,  with  that  secreted  for  the  first  few  days  after 
delivery,  is  called  colostrum.  It  is  yellowish,  semiopaque,  of  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction, 
and  is  somewhat  mucilaginous  in  its  consistence.  Its  specific  gravity  is  considerably  above 
that  of  the  ordinary  milk,  being  from  1040  to  1060.  As  lactation  progresses,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  secretion  rapidly  changes,  until  it  becomes  loaded  with  true  milk-globules  and 
assumes  the  characters  of  ordinary  milk. 

The  opacity  of  the  colostrum  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  different  cor- 
puscular elements.  Milk-globules,  very  variable  in  size  and  number,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  secretion  from  the  first.  These,  however,  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render 
the  fluid  very  opaque,  and  they  are  frequently  aggregated  in  rounded  and  irregular 
masses,  held  together,  apparently,  by  some  glutinous  matter.    Peculiar  corpuscles,  first 
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aoonrate];  described  by  DonnS,  under  the  naioe  of  "  grannlAr  bodies,"  and  supposed  to 
be  obaraoteristio  of  the  oolostroni,  always  exist  in  this  fluid.  Tbese  are  now  known  as 
oolostnun-oorpQsdas.  The;  are  spherica],  varying  in  size  from  ^^  to  ,^  of  an  inch,  aie 
Bometinies  pale,  but  more  frequently  quite  f^an- 
□lar,  and  thej  contain  very  often  a  large  num- 
ber of  fatty  particles.  They  behave  in  all  respects 
like  lencocytes  and  are  described  by  Robin  ae  a 
variety  of  these  bodies.  Many  of  them  are  pre- 
cisely like  the  lenoooytes  found  in  the  blood, 
lympb,  or  pas.  We  now  know,  however,  that 
(bo  stHitiled  mncns-oorpuBola  does  not  differ 
firom  the  pns-corpascle  or  the  white  corpuscle 
of  the  blood;  and  leaoocytes  generally,  when 
oonfioed  in  liquids  that  are  not  eobjeot  to 
movements,  are  ^t  to  undergo  enlargement, 
to  beoome  fatty,  and,  in  short,  they  may  pre- 
sent all  the  different  appearancea  observed  in 
the  ooloBtram-oorpoBoles.  In  addition  to  these 
corpuscular  elements,  a  small  quantity  of  mnco- 

dD.  m,,  r™i.»ntl,  b.  otor7«l  in  the  colo»  '"^J^TSSC/SJ  ^SS?' SKS"^ 
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}lostnim  under  the  microscope,  most  of  the       ' 
fiktty  particles,  both  within  and  without  the 
(xdoetmm-corpascles,  are  dissolved.    Ammonia 
added  to  the  fluid  renders  it  stringy,  and  sometimes  the  entire  mass  assumes  a  gelati- 
noQS  consistence. 

In  its  proximate  composition,  colostrum  presents  many  points  of  difference  from 
true  milk.  It  is  sweeter  to  the  taste  and  conttuna  a  greater  proportion  of  sugar  and 
of  the  inoi^onic  salts.  The  proportion  of  fat  is  at  least  equal  to  the  proportion  in  the 
milk  and  ia  generally  greater.  Instead  of  oaseine,  pure  oolostrnm  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  albomen ;  and,  as  the  character  uf  the  secretion  changes  in  the  process  of 
lactation,  the  albumen  becomes  gradually  reduoed  in  quantity  and  caseine  takes  its  place. 

The  following,  deduced  from  tlie  analyses  of  Clemm,  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary 
c(«npoution  of  colostrum  ot  the  human  female : 

Composition  of  Cologtrum, 

Water M5M 

Albomen,  and  salts  insolable  in  alcohol S9'S1 

Batter. 707 

Sugar  of  milk,  extnciive  matter,  and  salts  soluble  in  alcohol 17-27 

Loss 0-61 

1,000-00 

Colostmm  ordinarily  decomposes  much  more  readily  than  milk  and  takes  on  putre- 
£aotive  changes  very  rapidly.  If  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  it  separates  into  a  thick,  opaque,  yellowish  cream  and  a  serous  fluid.  In  an 
observation  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  nine  measures  of  colostrum,  taken  soon  after  partu- 
rition, after  twenty-four  hours  of  repose,  gave  six  parts  of  cream  to  three  of  milk. 

The  peculiar  ooUBtitntdon  of  the  colostrum,  particularly  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
sugar  and  inorganio  salts,  renders  it  somewhat  laxative  in  its  effects,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  uaefhl,  during  the  first  few  days  after  delivery,  in  assisting  to  relieve  the  infant  of 
the  accumulation  of  m 
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As  the  quantity  of  colostrum  that  maj  be  pressed  from  the  mammary  glands  during 
the  latter  periods  of  utero-gestation,  particularly  the  last  month,  is  very  variable,  it 
becomes  an  interesting  and  important  question  to  determine  whether  this  secretion  have 
any  relation  to  the  quantity  of  milk  that  may  be  expected  after  deliyery.  This  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  careftil  study  by  Donn6,  who  arrived  at  the  foUowing  important 
conclusions : 

In  women  in  whom  the  secretion  of  colostrum  is  almost  absent,  the  fluid  being  in 
exceedingly  small  quantity,  viscid,  and  containing  hardly  any  corpuscular  elements,  there 
is  hardly  any  milk  produced  after  delivery. 

In  women  who,  before  delivery,  present  a  moderate  quantity  of  colostrum,  contain- 
ing very  few  milk-globules  and  a  number  of  colostrum-corpuscles,  after  delivery  the  milk 
will  be  scanty  or  it  may  be  abundant,  but  it  is  always  of  poor  quality. 

When  the  quantity  of  colostrum  produced  is  considerable,  the  secretion  being  quite 
fluid  and  rich  in  corpuscular  elements,  particularly  milk-globules,  the  milk  after  delivery 
is  always  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

From  these  observations,  it  would  seem  that  the  production  of  colostrum  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  proper  development  of  the  mammary  glands ;  and  the  early  production  of 
fatty  granules,  which  are  first  formed  by  the  cells  lining  the  secreting  vesicles,  indicates 
the  probable  activity  in  the  secretion  of  milk  after  lactation  has  become  fully  estab- 
lished. 

The  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  preserves  the  characters  of  colostrum  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  milk-fever,  when  the  colostrum-corpuscles  rapidly  disappear,  and 
the  milk-globules  become  more  numerous,  regular,  and  uniform  in  size.  It  may  be  stated, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  secretion  of  milk  becomes  fully  established  and  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  colostrum  disappear  at  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day  after  delivery.  A  few 
colostrum-corpuscles  and  masses  of  agglutinated  milk-globules  may  sometimes  be  dis- 
covered after  the  tenth  day,  but  they  are  very  rare.  After  the  fifteenth  day,  the  milk 
does  not  sensibly  change  in  its  microscopical  or  its  chemical  characters. 

Lacteal  Secretion  in  the  Newly-Bom, 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  infants  of  both  sexes  there  is  generally  a  certain  amount 
of  secretion  from  the  mammary  glands,  commencing  at  birth  or  from  two  to  three  days 
after,  and  continuing  sometimes  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  quantity  of  fiuid  that  may 
be  pressed  out  at  the  nipples  at  this  time  is  very  variable.  Sometimes  only  a  few  drops 
can  be  obtained,  but  occasionally  the  fluid  amounts  to  one  or  two  drachms.  Although 
it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  object  of  this  secretion,  which  takes  place  when  the  glands 
are  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  it  has  been  so  often  observed  and  described  by  physiolo- 
gists, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  and  the  fact  that 
the  secretion  is  almost  always  produced  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  The  following  is  an 
analysis  by  Quevenne  of  the  secretion  obtained  by  Gubler.  The  observations  of  Gubler 
were  very  extended  and  were  made  upon  about  twelve  hundred  children.  The  seoretkm 
rarely  continued  for  more  than  four  weeks,  but  in  four  instances  it  persisted  for  two 
months. 

« 

Composition  of  the  Milk  of  the  Infant. 

Water 89400 

Caseine. 2640 

Sugar  of  milk 62*20 

Butter 14-00 

Earthy  phosptiates 1-20 

Soluble  salts  (with  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  phosphates) 2*20 

1,000-00 
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This  floid  does  not  differ  much  in  its  composition  from  ordinary  milk.  The  propor- 
tion of  batter  is  much  less,  bnt  the  amonnt  of  sugar  is  greater,  and  the  quantity  of  case- 
ine  is  nearly  the  same. 

Of  the  other  fluids  which  are  enumerated  in  the  list  of  secretions,  the  saliva,  gastric 
juice,  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  intestinal  fluids  have  already  been  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  digestion.  The  physiology  of  the  lachrymal  secretion  will  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  eye,  and  the  bile  will  be  treated  of  fully  under  the  head  of  excretion. 


•♦• 


CHAPTER    XII. 

EXCRETION  BY  THE  SKIN  AND  KIDNEYS. 

DUferaacM  t>etw6eo  the  secretions  proper  and  the  excretions— Physlologicftl  anatomy  of  the  skin— Physiological 
anatomy  of  the  tn»<i«  and  hairs— Sudden  btenching  of  the  hair— Uses  of  the  liairs— Perspiration— Sadoiiparons 
glands— Mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  sweatr— Properties  and  composition  of  the  sweat— Peculiarities  of  the 
sweat  In  certain  parts— Phy^doglcal  anatomy  of  the  Iddneys— Distribution  of  blood-Tessels  In  the  kidneys 
— Lymphatics  and  nerves  of  the  kidneys— Mechanism  of  the  production  and  dischaiige  of  mine— Formation 
of  the  exerementitious  constituents  of  the  urine  in  the  tissues,  absorption  of  these  principles  by  the  blood, 
and  separation  of  them  ftt>m  the  blood  by  the  kidneys— Effects  of  removal  of  both  kidneys  from  a  living  animal 
—Effects  of  tying  the  ureters  in  a  living  animal— Extirpation  of  one  kidney— Influence  of  bk>od-pressure,  the 
nervous  system,  etc^  upon  the  secretion  of  urine— Alternation  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys  upon  the  two  sides- 
Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  In  passing  through  the  kidneys— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  urinary 
passages— Mechanism  of  the  dischaii^e  of  urine — Properties  and  composition  of  the  urine— General  physical  prop- 
«rtles  of  the  urine— Quantity,  speciilc  gravity,  and  reaction  of  the  urine— Composition  of  the  urine— Gases  of 
the  urine— Variations  in  the  composition  of  the  urine— Tariations  produced  by  food— Urina  potns,  nrina  cibi, 
and  urina  sanguinis — ^Inflnence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  the  urine — Influence  of  mental  exertion. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  elimination  of  eflete  matters,  it  is  necessary  to 
appreciate  fully  the  broad  distinctions  between  the  secretions  proper  and  the  excretions, 
in  their  composition,  the  mechanism  of  their  production,  and  their  destination.  These 
considerations  are  again  referred  to,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  orduiarily  receiyed 
that  attention  in  works  upon  physiology  which  their  importance  seems  to  demand.  The 
mechanism  of  excretion  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  function  of  nutrition,  and  it 
forms  one  of  the  great  starting-points  in  the  study  of  all  the  modifications  of  nutrition  in 
dieeased  conditions. 

Taking  the  urine  as  the  type  of  the  exerementitious  fluids,  it  is  found  to  contain  none 
of  those  principled  included  in  the  class  of  non-crystallizable,  organic  nitrogenized  mat- 
ters, but  is  composed  entirely  of  crystallizable  matters,  simply  held  in  solution  in  water. 
The  character  of  these  principles  depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  blood  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  nutrition,  and  not  upon  any  formative  action  in  the  glands.  The  principles 
themselves  represent  the  ultimate  physiological  changes  of  certain  constituent  parts  of  the 
living  organism,  and  they  are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  are  of  no  farther  use  in  the 
economy  and  are  simply  discharged  from  the  body.  Certain  inorganic  matters  are  found 
in  the  exerementitious  fluids,  are  discharged  with  the  products  of  excretion,  aud  are  thus 
associated  with  the  organic  principles  of  the  economy  in  their  physiological  destruction, 
as  well  as  in  their  deposition  in  the  tissues.  Coagulable  organic  matters,  or  albuminoid 
principles,  never  exist  in  the  exerementitious  fluids  under  normal  conditions ;  except  as 
the  products  of  other  glands  may  become  accidentally  or  constantly  mixed  with  the 
exerementitious  fluids  proper.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  non-nitrogenized  matters 
(sugars  and  fats),  which,  whether  formed  in  the  organism  or  taken  as  food,  are  consumed 
as  such  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  The  production  of  the  excretions  is  constant,  being 
subject  only  to  certain  modifications  in  activity,  which  are  dependent  upon  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  system.  All  of  the  elements  of  excretion  preexist  in  the  blood,  either  in 
the  precise  condition  in  which  they  are  discharged  or  in  some  slightly-modified  form. 
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Under  the  head  of  excretion,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  general  properties  and 
composition  of  the  different  excrementitioas  fluids ;  hot  the  relations  of  the  excremen- 
titious  matters  themselves  to  the  tissues  will  be  more  fally  treated  of  in  connection  with 
nutrition. 

The  urine  is  a  purely  excrementitious  fluid.  The  perspiration  and  the  secretion  of  the 
axillary  glands  are  excrementitious  fluids,  but  they  contain  a  certain  amount  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Certain  excrementitious  matters  are  found  in  the  bile,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  this  fluid  contains  principles  manufactured  in  the  liver  and  has  an  impor- 
tant function  as  a  secretion,  in  connection  with  the  process  of  digestion. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Skin. 

The  skin  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  important  structures  in  the  body,  and  it  pos- 
sesses a  variety  of  functions.  In  the  first  place,  it  forms  a  protective  covering  for  the 
general  surface.  It  is  quite  thick  over  the  parts  most  subject  to  pressure  and  friction,  is 
elastic  over  movable  parts  and  those  liable  to  variations  in  size,  and,  in  many  situations, 
is  covered  with  hair,  which  affords  an  additional  protection  to  the  subjacent  structures. 
The  skin  and  its  appendages  are  imperfect  conductors  of  caloric,  are  capable  of  resisting 
very  considerable  variations  in  temperature,  and  they  thus  tend  to  maintain  the  normal 
standard  of  the  animal  heat.  As  an  organ  of  tactile  sensibility,  the  skin  has  an  important 
function,  being  abundantly  supplied  with  sensitive  nerves,  some  of  which  present  an 
arrangement  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nice  appreciation  of  external  impressions.  The 
skin  assists  in  preserving  the  external  forms  of  the  muscles.  It  also  relieves  the  abrupt 
projections  and  depressions  of  the  general  surface  and  gives  roundness  and  grace  to  the 
contours  of  the  body.  In  some  parts  it  is  very  closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  struct- 
ures, while  in  others  it  is  less  adberent  and  is  provided  with  a  layer  of  adipose  tissue. 

As  an  organ  of  excretion,  the  skin  is  very  important ;  and,  although  the  quantity  of 
excrementitious  matter  exhaled  from  it  is  not  very  great  and  probably  not  subject  to 
much  variation,  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  general  surface  is  always  considerable 
and  is  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  become  necessary  from  the  varied  conditions 
of  the  animal  temperature.  Thus,  while  the  skin  protects  the  body  from  external  influ- 
ences, its  function  is  important  in  regulating  the  heat  produced  as  one  of  the  numerous 
phenomena  attendant  upon  the  general  process  of  nutrition. 

As  the  skin  presents  such  a  variety  of  functions,  its  physiological  anatomy  is  most 
conveniently  considered  in  connection  with  different  divisions  of  the  subject  of  physi- 
ology. For  example,  under  the  head  of  secretion,  we  have  already  taken  up  the  struct- 
ure of  the  different  varieties  of  sebaceous  glands ;  and  the  anatomy  of  the  skin  as  an  organ 
of  touch  will  be  most  appropriately  considered  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system. 
In  this  connection,  we  shall  describe  the  excreting  organs  found  in  the  skin ;  and  here  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  study  briefly  its  general  structure  and  the  most  important 
points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  epidermic  appendages.  A  full  and  connected  description  of 
the  skin  and  its  appendages  belongs  properly  to  works  upon  anatomy. 

&tent  and  TMehneu  of  the  Shin. — Sappey  has  made  a  number  of  very  careful 
observations  upon  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Without  detailing  the  measure- 
ments of  different  parts,  it  may  be  stated,  as  the  general  result  of  his  observations,  that 
the  cutaneous  surface  in  a  good-sized  man  is  equal  to  a  little  more  than  sixteen  square  feet ; 
and,  in  men  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  it  may  extend  to  twenty -one  or  twenty-two 
square  feet.  In  women  of  medium  size,  as  the  mean  result  of  three  observations,  the 
surface  was  found  to  equal  about  twelve  square  feet.  When  we  consider  the  great  extent 
of  the  cutaneous  surface,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  amount  of  secretion,  under  certain 
conditions,  should  be  enormous.  Indeed,  under  all  circumstances,  the  amount  of  elimina- 
tion is  very  considerable,  and  the  skin  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  organs 
of  excretion. 
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The  thickness  of  the  skin  varies  very  much  in  different  parts.  Where  it  is  exposed 
to  constant  pressure  and  frictionf  as  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  the  palms  of  the 
liands,  the  epidermis  becomes  very  mnch  thickened,  and  in  this  way  the  more  delicate 
structure  of  the  true  skin  is  protected.  It  is  well  known  that  the  development  of  the 
epidermis,  under  these  conditions,  varies  in  different  persons,  with  the  amount  of  press- 
ure and  friction  to  which  the  surface  is  habitually  subjected.  The  true  skin  is  from  -fg 
to  {^  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  but  in  certain  parts,  particularly  in  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  the  lips,  and  the  glans  penis,  it  frequently  measures  not  more  than  y^  of 
an  inch. 

Layers  of  the  Shin, — The  skin  is  naturally  divided  into  two  principal  layers,  which 
may  be  readily  separated  from  each  other  by  maceration.  These  are,  the  true  skin  (cutis 
vera,  derma,  or  corium),  and  the  epidermis,  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin.  The  true  skin  is  at- 
tached to  the  subjacent  structures,  more  or  less  closely,  by  a  fibrous  structure  called  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  we  commonly  find  a  certain  quantity 
of  fatty  tissue.  This  layer  is  sometimes  described  under  the  name  of  the  panniculus  adi- 
posus.  The  thickness  of  the  adipose  layer  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the 
general  surface  and  in  different  persons.  There  is  no  fat  beneath  the  skin  of  the  eyelids, 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  ear,  the  penis,  and  the  scrotum.  Beneath  the  skin  of 
the  cranium,  the  nose,  the  neck,  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the  knee,  and  the 
elbow,  the  fatty  layer  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  other  parts  it  usually 
measures  from  |  to  ^  of  an  inch.  In  very  fat  persons  it  may  measure  one  inch  or  more. 
Upon  the  head  and  the  neck,  in  the  human  subject,  are  muscles  attached  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  skin.  These  are  capable  of  moving  the  skin  to  a  slight  extent.  Muscles 
of  this  kind  are  largely  developed  and  quite  extensively  distributed  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals. 

There  is  no  sharply-defined  line  of  demarcation  between  the  cutis  and  the  subcuta- 
neous areolar  tissue ;  and  the  under  surface  of  the  skin  is  always  irregular,  from  the 
presence  of  numerous  fibres  which  are  necessarily  divided  in  detaching  it  from  the  sub- 
jacent structures.  The  fibres  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  skin  become  looser 
in  their  arrangement  near  its  under  surface,  the  change  taking  place  rather  abruptly, 
until  they  present  large  aveol®,  which  generally  contain  a  certain  amount  of  adipose 
tissue. 

The  layer  called  the  true  skin  is  subdivided  into  a  deep,  reticulated,  or  fibrous  layer, 
and  a  superficial  portion,  called  the  papillary  layer.  The  epidermis  is  also  divided  into 
two  layers,  as  follows :  an  external  layer,  called  the  homy  layer ;  and  an  internal  layer, 
called  the  Malpighian,  or  the  mucous  layer,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  papillary  layer 
of  the  corium. 

The  Corium^  or  Trtte  Skin. — The  reticulated  and  the  papillary  layer  of  the  true  skin  are 
quite  distinct.  The  lower  stratum,  the  reticulated  layer,  is  much  thicker  than  the  papil- 
lary layer  and  is  dense,  resisting,  quite  elastic,  and  slightly  contractile.  It  is  composed  of 
numerous  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  interlacing  with  each  other  in  every  direction, 
generally  at  acute  angles.  Distributed  throughout  this  layer,  are  found  numerous  anas- 
tomosing, elastic  fibres  of  the  small  variety,  and  with  them  a  number  of  non-striated 
muscular  fibres.  This  portion  of  the  skin  contains,  in  addition,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  amorphous  matter,  which  serves  to  hold  the  fibres  together.  The  muscular  fibres  are 
particularly  abundant  about  the  hair- follicles  and  the  sebaceous  glands  connected  with 
them,  and  their  arrangement  is  such  that,  when  they  are  excited  to  contraction  by  cold 
or  by  electricity,  the  follicles  are  drawn  up,  projecting  upon  the  general  surface  and 
producing  the  appearance  known  as  '^  goose-fiesh."  Contraction  of  these  fibres  is  par- 
ticularly marked  about  the  nipple,  producing  the  so-called  erection  of  this  organ,  and 
about  the  scrotum  and  penis,  wrinkling  the  skin  of  these  parts.     ITie  peculiar  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  little  muscles  around  the  hair-follicles,  forming  little  bands  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  true  skin  and  the  base  of  the  follicles,  explains  fully  the  manner  in  which 
the  *^  goose-flesh  "  is  produced.  (See  Fig.  lOT,  page  887.)  Contraction  of  the  skin,  in 
obedience  to  the  stimulus  of  electricity,  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated,  both  in  the 
living  subject  and  in  executed  criminals  immediately  after  death. 

The  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  passes  insensibly  into  the  subjacent  structure  and 
presents  no  well-marked  line  of  division.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  amorphous  mat- 
ter like  that  which  exists  in  the  reticulated  layer.  The  papillffi  themselves  appear  to 
be  simple  elevations  of  this  amorphous  matter,  although  they  may  contain  a  few  fibres. 
In  this  layer,  we  find  a  number  of  fibro-plastic  nuclei,  with  a  few  little  corpuscular  bodies 
called  by  Robin,  cytoblastions. 

As  regards  their  form,  the  papilla)  may  be  divided  into  two  varieties ;  the  simple  and 
the  compound.  The  simple  papillss  are  conical,  rounded,  op  club-shaped  elevations  of 
the  amoi'phous  matter  and  are  irregularly  distributed  on  the  general  surface.  The 
smallest  are  from  y^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  length  and  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  face. 
The  largest  are  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  nipple.  These 
measure  from  7^  to  ^iz  ^^  ^^  inch.  Large  papilloB,  regularly  arranged  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  are  found  beneath  the  nails.  The  regular,  curved  lines  observed  upon  the 
palms  of  the  bauds  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  particularly  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  last 
phalanges,  are  formed  by  double  rows  of  compound  papillsB,  which  present  two,  three, 
or  four  points  attached  to  a  single  base.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  double  rows  of 
papillsB,  is  an  excessively  fine  and  shallow  groove,  in  which  are  found  the  orifices  of  the 
sudoriferous  ducts. 

The  papillsd  are  abvndantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  terminating  in  looped  capil- 
lary plexuses,  and  with  nerves.  The  termination  of  the  nerves  is  peculiar  and  will  be  fully 
described  in  connection  with  the  organs  of  touch.  The  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics, 
which  are  very  numerous  in  the  skin,  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  system. 

The  Bpidermis  and  its  Appendages, — The  epidermis,  or  external  layer  of  the  skin,  is 
a  membrane  composed  exclusively  of  cells,  containing  neither  blood-vessels,  nerves,  nor 
lymphatics.  Its  external  surface  is  marked  by  exceedingly  shallow  grooves,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  deep  furrows  between  the  papillea  of  the  derma.  Its  internal  surface  is 
applied  directly  to  the  papillary  layer  of  the  true  skin  and  follows  closely  all  its 
inequalities.  This  portion  of  the  skin  is  subdivided  into  two  tolerably-distinct  layers. 
The  internal  layer  is  called  the  rete  mucosum,  or  the  Malpighian  layer,  and  the  external 
is  called  the  horny  layer.  These  two  layers  present  certain  important  distinctive  char- 
acters. 

The  Malpighian  layer  is  composed  of  a  single  stratum  of  prismoidal,  nucleated  cells, 
containing  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  pigmentary  matter,  which  are  applied  directly  to 
all  the  inequalities  of  the  derma,  and  of  a  number  of  layers  of  rounded  cells  containing  no 
pigment.  The  upper  layers  of  cells,  with  the  scales  of  the  homy  layer,  are  semitransparent 
and  nearly  colorless ;  and  it  is  the  pigmentary  layer  chiefly  which  gives  to  the  skin  its 
characteristic  color  and  the  peculiarities  in  the  complexion  of  different  races  and  of  differ- 
ent individuals.  In  the  negro,  this  layer  is  nearly  black ;  and,  when  the  epidermis  is  re- 
moved, the  true  skin  does  not  present  any  marked  difference  from  the  skin  of  the  white 
race.  All  the  epidermic  cells  are  somewhat  colored  in  the  dark  races,  but  the  upper 
layers  contain  no  pigmentary  granules.  The  cells  of  the  pigmentary  layer  are  from  ^^ 
to  Y^^  of  an  inch  in  length  and  from  s^tz  to  7^^  of  an  inch  in  their  short  diameter. 
The  rounded  cells  in  the  upper  layers  are  from  ^^^  to  ^Vir  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  absolute  thickness  of  the  rete  mucosum  is  from  1^^  to  ^  of  an  inch. 

The  homy  layer  is  composed  of  numerous  strata  of  hard,  flattened  cells,  irregularly 
polygonal  in  shape,  generally  without  nuclei,  and  measuring  firom  ^^^  to  jj-f^  of  an  inch 
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in  duuneter.  The  deeper  cells  are  Uiioker  and  more  ronnded  than  those  of  the  super- 
Gcial  !a;era. 

The  epidermis  ser^eB  as  a  protection  to  the  more  delicate  structure  uf  the  true  skin, 
and  ita  thickness  is  propordonate  to  the  eiposure  of  the  different  parts.  It  is  conse- 
qnentl;  mach  thicker  apon  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  bands  than  in  other 
portions  of  the  general  surface,  and  its  thickness  is  very  mnch  increased  in  those  who 
are  babitaall;  engaged  in  mannal  labor.  Upon  the  face,  the  eyelids,  and  in  the  exter- 
nal anditory  passages,  the  epidermis  is  most  delicate,  measaring  from  y^  to  j^  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Upon  tlie  palm  it  is  from  ^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  npon  the  sole 
of  the  foot  it  measures  from  -j>|  to  |  of  an  inch.  These  variations  in  thickness  depend 
entirelj  npon  the  development  of  the  homy  layer.  The  thickness  of  the  rete  mnoosQm, 
althoDgh  it  presents  considerable  variation  in  different  parts,  is  rather  more  uniform. 

There  is  constantly  more  or  less  desqnamation  of  the  epidermis,  particnlurly  of  the 
homy  layer,  and  the  cells  are  regenerated  by  a  blastema  exuded  fiy>m  the  sobjacent  vs!s- 
cnlar  parts.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  constant  formation  of  cells  in  the  deeper  stratq 
of  the  homy  layer,  which  become  flattened  as  they  near  the  surface ;  bnt  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  the  cells  of  the  rete  macosum  nndergo  transforuiBtion  into  the  bard,  flat- 
tened scales  of  the  horny  layer. 

Physiological  Anatomy  qf  (Ae  NaiU  and  Sain, — It  is  nnnecessnry,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  discuss  very  minutely  the  anatomy  of  the  nails  and  hairs.  They  are  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  appendages  of  the  epidermis,  produced  by  certain  peculiar  organs 
belonging  to  the  true  skin ;  and  an  elaborate  study  of  these  parts  belongs  strictly  to 
descriptive  and  general  anatomy.  To  complete,  however,  the  physiological  history  of 
the  skin,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  general  arrangement  of  the  cnUcnlar 
appendages. 

The  nails  are  situated  on  the  dorsal  snrfaces  of  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
toes.  They  serve  to  protect  these  parts,  and,  in  the  fingers,  they  are  quite  important  in 
prehension.  The  general  appearance  of  the  nails  is  so  familiar  that  it  requires  no  special 
description.  In  tbeJr  stndy,  anatomists  have  distinguished  a  root,  a  body,  and  a  free 
border. 


of  [bo  nsJI :  S.  lunuEi  J  4,  Dill.  B,  conciire  or  Bdherent  lartkce  of  the  mil :  1.  border 
not :  a,  bodr  ;  4,  frw  border.  0,  longltudliu]  section  of  tfaa  lull :  1,  i.  e^ennls ;  S.  >upcrllcial  Isjer  or  the 
ull ;  t,  rpldermli  of  the  pulp  of  the  flngcr  ;  0.  B,  trua  lUs  ;  T,  1 1,  bed  of  tbe  nnll :  8,  Uilpl^Alnn  layer  of  the 
pulp  of  I&e  finger :  1. 10^  true  sklo  on  tbsdonal  Borlbco  at  Uio  OogH-;  18,  tme  iklii  of  Uiepulp  of  the  Soger; 
13,  Jul  phikox  of  tha  finger. 

The  root  of  the  nail  is  thin  and  soft,  terminating  in  rather  a  ja^^ed  edge,  which  is 
turned  slightly  npword  and  is  received  into  a  fold  of  the  skin  extending  around  the  nail 
to  its  free  edge.  The  length  of  the  root  of  course  varies  with  the  size  of  the  n^l,  bnt  it 
is  generally  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body. 

The  body  of  the  nail  extends  from  the  fold  of  skin  whioh  covers  the  root  to  the  free 
border.  This  portion  of  the  nail,  with  the  root,  is  closely  adherent  by  its  under  surface 
to  the  true  skin.    It  is  marked  by  fine  but  distinct  longitudinal  strits  and  very  &int 
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tranavene  lines.  It  is  naatillv-  reddisb  in  color,  from  tbe  great  vascnlarit;  of  the  nlgi- 
cent  structure.  At  the  poeterior  pnrt,  ia  a  whitish  portion  of  a  seinilujiar  shape,  called 
the  lunula,  which  hoe  this  appearance  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  ooHmn  in  this  part  is 
less  vascular  and  the  papillFS  are  not  so  regular  as  in  the  rest  of  the  body.  That  portioD 
of  the  akin  situated  beneath  the  root  and  the  body  of  the  Dul  is  called  the  matrix.  It 
presents  highly  Tascular  papillte,  arranged  in  regular,  longitudinal  rows,  and  it  receives 
into  its  grooves  corresponding  ridgsa  on  the  nnder  sarface  of  the  ndl. 

The  free  border  of  the  nail  begins  at  the  point  where  the  nail  becomes  detached  from 
the  skin.  This  ia  generally  cut  or  worn  away  and  ia  constantly  growing ;  but,  if  left  to 
itdelf,  it  attiuna  in  time  a  definite  length,  which  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  to  be 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inehea. 


A,icrtloB  ofthtnUl:  1, 1,  siaperilrl.1  Imver  ;  l.d«|>l*7er;  S 

bee  ;  6,  6.  nnlon  of  Ihfl  nuperfldil  with  thedaip  tayer  ;  fl,  ^ 

luperflcUI  lijsr,  UUenJ  vden.    C,  call>  of  Ui«  BuperScliil  Isf  er.  till  Tkw, 

Examining  the  nail  in  a  longitudinal  section,  the  horn?  layer,  which  is  nsnally 
regarded  as  the  true  nail,  is  ibund  to  iucreaae  progressively  in  thicliDeBS  from  the  root  to 
near  the  free  border.  If  the  nail  he  examined  in  a  transverse  aection,  it  will  also  be 
found  inuoli  thicker  in  the  central  portion  than  near  the  edge,  and  that  part  which  is 
received  into  the  lateral  portions  of  the  fold  becomes  excessively  thin  like  the  rest  of  the 
root.  The  thickness  of  the  true  nail  at  the  root  is  from  ^^  to  yj^  of  an  inch ;  and,  in 
the  tbickeat  portion  of  the  body,  it  usually  measures  from  iS  t<*  Ve  *>'*  ^^  inch.  The  nail 
becomes  somewhat  thinner  at  and  near  the  free  border. 

Sections  of  the  nails  ahow  that  they  are  composed  of  two  layers,  which  correspond 
to  the  Msl|>ighian  and  the  homy  layer  of  tbe  epidermis,  although  the;  are  much  mon 
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distinct.  The  Malpighian  layer  is  applied  directly  to  the  ridges  of  the  bed  of  the  nail 
and  presents  upon  its  upper  surface  ridges  much  less  strongly  marked  than  those  of  the 
underlying  true  skin.  This  layer  is  rather  thinner  than  the  horny  layer,  is  whitish  in 
color,  and  is  composed  of  numerous  strata  of  elongated,  prismoidal,  nucleated  cells, 
arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  matrix.  These  cells  are  from  y^^  to  -nVr  ^^  *^  ^°®^  '^ 
length. 

The  homy  layer,  which  constitutes  the  true  nail,  is  applied  by  its  under  surface 
directly  to  the  ridges  of  the  Malpighian  layer.  It  is  dense  and  brittle  and  is  composed  of 
numerous  strata  of  flattened  cells,  which  cannot  be  isolated  without  the  use  of  reagents. 
If  the  different  strata  of  this  portion  of  the  nail  be  studied  after  boiling  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  soda  or  potash,  it  becomes  evident  that  here,  as  in  the  homy  layer  of  the  epider- 
mis, the  lower  cells  are  somewhat  rounded,  while  those  nearer  the  surface  are  flattened. 
These  cells  are  nearly  all  nucleated  and  measure  from  yAv  ^^  rhr  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  diame- 
ter. The  thickness  of  this  layer  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  nail,  while  that  of 
the  Malpighian  layer  is  nearly  uniform.  This  layer  is  constantly  growing,  and  it  consti- 
tutes the  entire  substance  of  the  free  borders  of  the  nails. 

The  connections  of  the  nails  with  the  true  skin  resemble  those  of  the  epidermis ;  but 
the  relations  of  these  structures  to  the  epidermis  itself  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Up  to 
the  fourtli  month  of  foDtal  life,  the  epidermis  covering  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  last 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes  does  not  present  any  marked  peculiarities ;  but,  at 
about  the  fourth  month,  the  peculiar  hard  cells  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  nails  make 
their  appearance  between  the  Malpighian  and  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Malpighian  layer  beneath  this  plate,  which  is  destined  to  become  the 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  nails,  is  somewhat  thickened,  and  the  cells  assume  more  of  an 
elongated  form.  The  horny  layer  of  the  nails  constantly  thickens  from  this  time ;  but, 
until  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  it  is  covered  by  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis.  After 
the  fifth  month,  the  epidermis  breaks  away  and  disappears  from  the  surface ;  and,  at  the 
seventh  month,  the  nails  begin  to  increase  in  length.  Thus,  at  one  time,  the  nails  are 
actually  included  between  the  two  layers  of  the  epidermis ;  but,  after  they  have  become 
developed,  they  are  simply  covered  at  their  roots  by  a  narrow  border  of  the  homy 
layer,  thd  epidermis  commencing  again  under  the  nail  where  the  free  border  leaves  the 
bed.  The  nails  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  the  homy  layer  of 
the  epidermis,  possessing  certain  anatomical  and  chemical  peculiarities.  The  Malpighian 
layer  of  the  nails  is  continuous  with  the  same  layer  of  the  epidermis,  but  the  homy  lay- 
ers are,  as  we  have  seen,  distinct. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  nails  is  in  their  mode  of  growth.  The 
Malpighian  layer  is  stationary,  but  the  homy  layer  is  constantly  growing,  if  the  nails  be 
cut,  from  the  root  and  bed.  It  is  evident  that  the  nails  grow  from  the  bed,  as  their 
thickness  progressively  increases  in  the  body  from  the  root  to  near  the  free  border ;  but 
their  longitudinal  growth  is  by  far  the  more  rapid.  Indeed,  the  nails  are  constantly 
pushing  forward,  increasing  in  thickness  as  they  advance.  Near  the  end  of  the  body  of 
the  nail,  as  the  horny  layer  becomes  thinner,  the  growth  from  below  is  diminished. 

Hairs,  varying  greatly  in  size  and  development,  cover  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
cutaneous  surface.  The  only  parts  in  which  they  are  not  found  are  the  palms  of  the 
bands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  lips,  the  upper  eyelids,  the  lining  of  the 
prepuce,  and  the  glans  penis.  Some  of  the  hairs  are  long,  others  are  short  and  stiff,  and 
others  are  fine  and  downy.  These  differences  have  led  to  a  division  of  the  hairs  into 
three  varieties : 

The  first  variety  includes  the  long,  soft  hairs,  which  are  found  on  the  head,  on  the 
face  in  the  adult  male,  aropnd  the  genital  organs  and  under  the  arms  in  both  the  male 
and  the  female,  and  sometimes  upon  the  breast  and  over  the  general  surface  of  the  body 
and  extremities,  particularly  in  the  male. 
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The  second  variety,  the  short,  stiff  hairs,  is  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils, 
upon  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  upon  the  eyebrows. 

The  third  variety,  the  short,  soft,  downy  hairs,  are  found  on  the  general  surface 
not  occupied  by  the  long  hairs,  and  in  the  caruncula  lachrynialis.  In  early  life,  and  ordi- 
narily in  the  female  at  all  ages,  the  trunk  and  extremities  are  covered  with  downy 
hairs ;  but,  in  the  adult  male,  these  frequently  become  developed  into  long,  soft  hairs. 

The  hairs  are  usually  set  obliquely  in  the  skin  and  take  a  definite  direction  as  they 
lie  upon  the  surface.  Upon  the  head  and  face,  and.  Indeed,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body,  the  general  course  of  the  hairs  may  be  followed  oat,  and  they  present  currents 
or  sweeps  that  have  nearly  always  the  same  direction. 

The  diameter  and  length  of  the  hairs  are  exceedingly  variable  in  different  persons, 
especially  in  the  long,  soft  hairs  of  the  head  and  beard.  It  may  be  stated  in  gen- 
eral terms  that  the  long  hairs  attain  the  length  of  from  twenty  inches  to  three  feet, 
in  women,  and  considerably  less  in  men.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  women,  in 
which  the  hairs  of  the  head  measure  considerably  more  than  three  feet,  but  these  are 
quite  unusual.  Like  the  nails,  the  hair,  when  left  to  itself,  attains  in  three  or  four  years 
a  definite  length,  bat  when  it  is  habitually  cut  it  grows  constantly.  The  short,  stiff 
hairs  are  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  soft,  downy  hairs 
measure  ordinarily  from  one-twelfth  to  one-half  an  inch.  Hairs  that  have  never  been 
cut  terminate  in  pointed  extremities ;  and  sometimes  in  hairs  that  have  been  cut,  the 
ends  become  somewhat  pointed,  although  they  are  never  so  sharp  as  in  the  new  hairs. 

Of  the  long  hairs,  tiie  finest  are  upon  the  head,  where  they  average  about  ^^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  extremes  being  from  -^^^  to  y^  of  an  inch  for  the  finest, 
and  from  -^  to  yf^  of  an  inch  for  the  coarsest.  The  hair  is  ordinarily  coarser  in 
women  than  in  men.  Dark  hair  is  generally  coarser  than  light  hair ;  and,  upon  the 
same  head,  the  extremes  of  variation  are  sometimes  observed.  The  hairs  of  the  beard 
and  the  long  hairs  of  the  body  are  coarser  than  the  hairs  of  the  head.  Wilson  esti- 
mates that  tiie  average  number  of  hairs  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  scalp  is  about  1,000, 
and  the  number  upon  the  entire  head,  about  120,000. 

The  short,  stiff  hairs  are  from  ^fj^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  fine,  downy 
hairs,  from  yAj^  *o  tAtt  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'  The  variations  in  the  color  of  the  hairs  in  different 
races  and  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  race  are  sufficiently  familiar. 

When  the  hairs  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  they  are  very  elastic  and  may  be 
stretched  to  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  more  than  their  original  length.  Their  strength 
varies  with  their  thickness,  but  an  ordinary  hair  from  the  hea^  will  bear  a  weight  of 
six  or  seven  ounces.  A  well-known  property  of  the  hair  is  that  of  becoming  strongly 
electric  by  friction ;  and  this  is  particnlarly  well-marked  when  the  weather  is  cold  and 
dry.  The  electricity  thus  excited  is  negative.  Sections  of  the  shaft  of  the  hairs  show 
that  they  are  oval,  but  their  shape  is  very  variable,  straight  hairs  being  nearly  round, 
while  cnrled  hairs  are  quite  fiat.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  hairs  is  that  they  are 
strongly  liygrometrio.  They  readily  absorb  moisture  and  become  sensibly  elongated,  a 
property  which  has  been  made  use  of  by  physicists  in  the  construction  of  delicate  hy- 
grometers. 

Boots  of  the  Hairs  and  Eair-follicles. — The  roots  of  the  hairs  are  embedded  in  fol- 
licular openings  in  the  skin,  which  differ  in  the  different  varieties  only  in  the  depth  to 
which  they  penetrate  the  cutaneous  structure.  In  the  downy  hairs,  the  roots  pass  only 
into  the  superficial  layers  of  the  true  skin ;  but,  in  the  thicker  hairs,  the  roots  pass 
through  the  skin  and  penetrate  the  subcutaneous  cellulo- adipose  tissue. 

The  root  of  the  hair  is  softer,  rounder,  and  a  little  larger  than  the  shaft  It  be- 
comes enlarged  into  a  rounded  bulb  at  the  bottom  of  the  follicle  and  rests  upon  a  fungi- 
form papilla,  constricted  at  its  base,  to  which  it  is  closely  attached.  In  describing  the 
connection  between  the  hairs  and  the  skin,  anatomists  mention  three  membranes  forming 
the  walls  of  the  hair-follicles,  and  two  membranes  that  envelop  the  roots  of  the  hair  in 
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the  form  of  a  ebeath.  Tbe  stud;  of  these  pnrta  is  moch  eimplified  by  keeping  ooDstont- 
1;  in  view  the  oorrespondeace  between  the  different  layers  of  the  follicles  and  tbe  layers 
of  the  tme  skin,  sad  the  relations  of  the  root-sheaths  with  the  epidermis. 

Tbe  follicles  are  tobnlar  iaverBiooa  of  the  stmotures  that  compose  the  oorinm,  and 
tlieir  walls  present  three  membranes.    Their  length  is  from  -j^  to  J  of  an  inch.    The 


Tia.  im.—Bdlr  and  l>atr./»iuaf.    ISfipey)  Fn.  lOS.— Arwt(/U«  Aair.    (SippeyJ 

iwtof  tht  biir;  S.  bulb  of  Uu  hair.  corerlDg  the  pIplIU  I,  not  of  the  hair;  !,  halr-bnibi  S.  pn- 

of  the  hilrlhllkle:  S.  Internal  root-iheath ;  i.  eitaraal  ^lla  of  the  follicle;    4,  OHnlnit  of 

nn[->hHth;0.  membnDB  of  the  halr-folllclB.  r»mpo»d  ib«  fblllde  ;  C  tl.lT]t«rD>]nHit->tieitb: 


exIrrniKlei  of  tbeae  baoda  pauini  to  the  ikin ;  V,  ttaa- 
pannd  wbuwiMa  gliuid.  wtlh  lU  doct  (ID)  opeDinR  loto 
Iba  nppgr  third  of  tha  foUMe ;  II,  limtde  KbacHU  gland ; 


;  of  the  twir-fblllcle. 

membrane  that  forms  the  external  coat  of  the  follicles  is  composed  of  inelastic  fibres, 
arranged  for  the  most  part  longitadinally,  provided  with  blood-vessels  and  a  few  nerves, 
oontsining  some  fibro-plastic  elementa,  but  deprived  entirely  of  elastic  tissue.    This  is 
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the  thickest  of  the  three  membranes  and  is  closely  oonaect«<1  with  tbe  corium.  Neit  to 
this,  is  a  fibrous  membrane  composed  of  fusiform,  nucloated  fibres  arranged  transvers«l;. 
I'hese  resemble  the  non-striated  mnsoular  fibres.  The  internal  tnembraae  is  stnictare- 
leas  and  correspoods  to  the  amorphoas  layer  of  the  true  akin.  The  papilla  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hair-sac  varies  in  size  with  the  size  of  the  haire  and  is  connected  with  the  fibrous 
layers  of  tiie  walls  of  the  folliole.  It  is  composed  of  amorphous  matter,  with  s  few 
grannies  and  nuclei,  and  it  probably  contains  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  althocgh  these 
are  not  very  distinct. 

Altboagh  the  different  membranes  of  the  hoir-foUicles  ore  suCiciently  recognizable,  it 
is  evident  that  the  hair-sac  is  nothing  more  than  an  inversion  of  the  coriom,  with  some 
alight  modifications  in  the  character  and  arrangement  of  its  anatomical  elements.  The 
fibrona  membranes  correspond  to  the  deeper  layers  of  the  trne  skin,  without  the  elastic 
elements,  and  they  present  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  inelastic  fibres,  the  e^Eterasl 
fibres  being  lon^tudinal  and  the  internal  fibres  transverse.  The  structureless  membrane 
corresponds  to  the  upper  layers  of  the  tme  skin,  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  amorphoas 
matter.    The  hair-papttla  corresponds  to  the  papillfe  on  the  general  surface  of  the  oorinm. 

The  investment  of  the  root  of  the  hair  presents  two  distinct  layers  called  the  eitemal 
and  internal  root-sheaths.  The  external  root-sheath  is  three  or  four  times  as  thick  as 
the  inner  momltrane,  and  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epider- 
mis. This  sheath  is  continuous  with  the  bulb  of  the  hair.  The  internal  root-sheath  i»a 
transparent  membrane,  composed  of  flattened  cells,  mostly  tvithont  nuclei.  This  extends 
fhim  the  bottom  of  the  hair-follicle  and  covers  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  root 

SCrticture  of  the  Rain. — The  different  varieties  of  hairs  present  certain  pecnliariU«s 
in  their  anatomy,  but  all  of  them  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  strnctore  forming  the  great- 
er part  of  their  substance,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  imbricated  cells.  In  the  short, 
stiff  hairs,  and  in  the  long,  white  hairs,  there  ia  a  distinct  medullary  substance ;  but  this 
is  wanting  in  the  downy  hurs  and  is  indistinct  in  many  of  the  long,  dark  hairs. 


Fro.  IDS — Buman  hair /rem  M<  Utad  qf  a  wUi 
iMla;  maanified  Std  dianuliri.  (From  *  phob 
enph  taken  U  lh«  CnlUd  Sut«  Armv  Medic 
Uawnm.)  Tbli  flrars  ghowt  tho  Imbriatsd  v 
nui^ement  afttaeepldHiDiiortlH  balr. 

The  flbrons  substance  is  compot^  of  hard,  elongated,  longitudinal  fibres,  which  can- 
not be  isolated  without  the  aid  of  reagents.  They  may  be  separated,  however,  by  macer- 
ation in  warm  sulphuric  acid,  when  they  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  dark,  irregu- 
lar, spindle-shaped  plates,  from  j^  to  ^  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  -g^  **>  rsW  <^ 
an  inch  wide.     These  contain  pigmentary  matter  of  various  shades,  occadonal  cavities 
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filled  with  air,  and  a  few  nnclei.  The  pigment  may  be  of  any  color,  from  a  light  yellow 
to  an  intense  black,  and  it  is  this  substance  that  gives  to  the  hair  the  great  variety  in 
color  which  is  observed  in  different  persons.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  root  the  fibres 
are  much  shorter,  and  at  the  bolb  they  become  transformed,  as  it  were,  into  the  soft, 
rounded  cells  fonnd  in  this  situation  covering  the  papilla. 

The  epidermis  of  the  hair  is  excessively  thin  and  is  composed  of  flattened,  quadran* 
gular  plates,  overlying  each  other  from  below  upward.  These  scales,  or  plates,  are  with- 
out nuclei,  and  they  exist  in  a  single  layer  over  the  shaft  of  the  hair  and  the  upper  part 
of  its  root ;  but,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  root,  the  cells  are  thicker,  softer,  are  frequent- 
ly nucleated,  and  they  exist  in  two  layers. 

The  medulla  is  found  in  the  short,  stiff  hairs,  and  it  is  often  beautifully  distinct  in 
the  long,  white  hairs  of  the  head.  It  occupies  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  hair.  The  medulla  can  be  traced,  under  favorable  circumstances,  from  just 
above  the  bulb  to  near  the  pointed  extremity  of  the  hair.  It  is  composed  of  small, 
rounded  cells,  from  ^i^  to  y^Vrr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter,  nucleated,  and  frequently  con- 
taining dark  granules  of  pigmentary  matter.  Mixed  with  these  cells  are  numerous  air- 
globules  ;  and  frequently  the  cells  are  interrupted  for  a  short  distance  and  the  space  is 
occupied  with  air.  The  dark  granules  of  the  medullary  cells  are  supposed  by  Eolliker 
to  be  globules  of  air.  The  medulla  likewise  contains  a  glutinous  fluid  between  the  cells 
and  surrounding  the  air-globules. 

Growth  of  the  Hairs. — Although  not  provided  with  blood  and  deprived  of  sensibility, 
the  hairs  are  connected  with  vascular  parts  and  are  nourished  by  imbibition  from  the 
papilla).  Each  hair  is  first  developed  in  a  closed  sac,  and  at  about  the  sixth  month  its 
pointed  extremity  perforates  the  epidermis.  These  first-formed  hairs  are  afterward  shed, 
like  the  milk-teeth,  being  pushed  out,  as  it  were,  by  new  hairs  from  below,  which  arise 
from  a  second  and  a  more  deeply-seated  papilla.  This  shedding  of  the  hairs  usually  takes 
place  from  two  to  six  months  after  birth. 

The  difference  in  the  color  of  the  hair  depends  upon  differences  in  the  quantity  and 
the  tint  of  the  pigmentary  matter ;  and,  in  old  age,  the  hair  becomes  white  or  gray  from 
a  blanching  of  the  cortex  and  medulla. 

Sudden  Blanching  of  the  Hair, — It  is  an  interesting  question,  in  connection  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  hair,  to  examine  the  instances  so  often  quoted  of  sudden  blanching  of  the 
hair  from  violent  emotions  or  other  causes.  Some  physiologists  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  hair  may  become  almost  white  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  this,  indeed,  is  a 
popular  impression;  but  others  assume  that  such  sudden  changes  never  take  place, 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  hair  frequently  turns  gray  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
In  examining  the  literature  of  this  subject,  it  is  difiScult  to  find,  in  the  older  works,  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  these  sudden  changes,  and  most  of  those  that  have  been  quoted  are 
taken  upon  the  loose  authority  of  persons  evidently  not  in  the  habit  of  making  scientific 
observations.  Such  instances,  unsupported  by  analogous  cases  of  a  reliable  character, 
must  necessarily  be  rejected  as  not  fulfilling  the  rigid  requirements  demanded  in  scientific 
inquiries,  in  which  all  possible  sources  of  error  should  be  carefully  excluded.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  quote  the  instances  of  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  recorded  by 
the  ancient  writers,  or  those  well-known  cases  of  later  date,  so  often  detailed  in  scien- 
tific works,  such  as  that  of  Marie  Antoinette  or  Sir  Thomas  More;  and  it  seems  proper 
to  exclude,  also,  cases  in  which  the  blanching  of  the  hair  has  been  observed  only  by 
friends  or  relatives ;  for  in  most  of  tliem  the  statements  with  regard  to  time  are  conflict- 
ing and  unsatisfactory. 

Regarding  the  subject,  however,  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  there  are  a 
few  instances  of  late  date,  in  which  sudden  blanching  of  the  hidr  has  been  observed  and 
the  causes  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  fully  investigated  by  competent  observers ; 
and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  single  well-authenticated  case  of  this  kind 
demonstrates  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  and  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
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reported  instances  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  proper  investigation.  One  of  these 
cases  is  reported  in  Virchmo^i  Archiv^  for  April,  1866,  by  Dr.  Landois,  as  occurring  under 
the  observation  of  himself  and  Dr.  Lohmer.  In  this  case,  the  blanching  of  the  hair  oc- 
curred in  a  hospital  in  a  single  night,  while  the  patient  was  under  the  daily  observation 
of  the  visiting  physician.  As  this  is  one  of  the  few  well-authenticated  instances  of  sudden 
blanching  of  the  hair,  we  shall  give,  in  a  few  words,  its  essential  particulars : 

The  patient,  a  compositor,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  July  9,  1865,  suffering  apparently  from  an  acute  attack  of 
delirium  tremens.  A  marked  peculiarity  in  the  disease  was  excessive  terror  when  any 
person  approached  the  patient.  He  slept  for  twelve  hours  on  the  night  of  the  11th 
of  July,  after  taking  thirty  drops  of  laudanum.  Up  to  this  time  nothing  unusual  had 
been  observed  with  regard  to  the  hair.  On  the  morning  of  July  12th,  it  was  evident  to 
the  medical  attendants  and  all  who  saw  the  patient  that  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard 
had  become  gray.  This  fact  was  also  remarked  by  the  friends  who  visited  the  patient, 
and  he  himself  called  for  a  mirror  and  remarked  the  change  with  intense  astonishment. 
The  patient  continued  in  the  hospital  until  September  7th,  when  he  was  discharged,  the 
hair  remaining  gray.  An  interesting  point  connected  with  this  case  is  the  fact  that  the 
hairs  were  submitted  to  careful  microscopical  examination.  The  white  hairs  were  found 
to  contain  a  great  number  of  air-globules  in  the  medulla  and  in  the  cortical  substance, 
but  the  pigment  was  everywhere  preserved.  The  presence  of  air  gave  the  hairs  a  dark 
appearance  by  transmitted  light  and  a  white  appearance  by  reflected  light.  Dr.  Landois 
quotes,  in  this  connection,  instances  of  blanching  of  the  hair,  in  which  each  hair  pre- 
sented alternate  rings  of  a  white  and  a  brown  color.  Another  very  curious  case  of  this 
kind  was  lately  reported  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson.  In  this  case,  the 
white  portions  presented,  on  microscopical  examination,  great  bubbles  of  air ;  but  there 
was  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  pigmentary  matter. 

The  microscopical  examinations  by  Dr.  Landois  and  others  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  white  color  of  the  hair  in  cases  of  sudden  blanching ;  and  the  instances  we 
have  just  quoted  show  that  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  can  no  longer 
be  called  in  question.  All  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  pigment,  but  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  medulla  becomes  filled  with  air,  small  globules  being  also  found 
in  the  cortical  substance.  Tlie  hair  in  these  cases  presents  a  marked  contrast  with  hair 
that  has  become  gray  gradually  from  old  age,  when  there  is  always  a  loss  of  pigment  in 
the  cortex  and  medulla.  How  the  air  finds  its  way  into  the  hair  in  sudden  blanching,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagme ;  and  the  views  that  have  been  expressed  on  this  subject  by  dififerent 
authors  are  entirely  theoretical. 

The  fact  that  the  hair  may  become  white  or  gray  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  renders 
it  probable  that  many  of  the  cases  reported  upon  unscientific  authority  actually  occurred ; 
and  these  have  all  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  intense  grief  or  terror.  The  terror 
was  very  marked  in  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Landois.  In  the  great  majority  of  recorded 
observations,  the  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  has  been  apparently  connected  with  intense 
mental  emotion ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  causation,  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  change  is  not  understood. 

Usei  of  the  Rain, — The  hdrs  serve  an  important  purpose  in  the  protection  of  the 
general  surface  and  in  guarding  certain  of  the  orifices  of  the  body.  The  hair  upon  the 
head  and  the  face  protects  from  cold  and  shields  the  head  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  during 
exposure  in  hot  climates.  Although  the  amount  of  hair  upon  the  general  surface  is  small, 
as  it  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor  of  caloric,  it  serves  in  a  degree  to  maintain  the  beat 
of  the  body.  It  also  moderates  the  friction  upon  the  surface.  The  eyebrows  prevent  the 
perspiration  from  running  from  the  forehead  upon  the  lids ;  the  eyelashes  protect  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva  from  dust  and  other  foreign  matters ;  the  mustache  protects 
the  lungs  from  dust,  a  function  very  important  in  persons  exposed  to  dust  in  long  journeys 
or  in  their  daily  work ;  and  the  short,  stiff  hairs  at  the  openings  of  the  ears  and  nose  pro- 
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t«et  these  orifioea.    It  is  difficult  to  assign  anj  special  office  to  the  hairs  in  some  other 
sitastions,  but  their  general  nsea  are  sofficieDtl;  evident. 

Per^iration. 
Id  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  tvnn,  perspiration  embraces  the  entire  AinctioQ  of  the 
skin  as  an  excreting  organ  and  includes  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  of 
water;  vapor  and  organic  matter.  The  office  of  the  skin  aa  an  eliminator  is  nndonbtedlj 
very  important ;  bnt  the  quantity  of  excrementitious  matters  with  the  properties  of  which 
we  are  well  acqnainted,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  urea,  thrown  off  from  the  general  bot- 
face  is  small  as  compared  with  the  amount  exhaled  bj  the  lungs  and  discharged  bj  the 
kidneys.  If  the  surface  of  the  body  be  covered  with  an  impermeable  coating,  death 
occurs  in  a  very  short  time;  bnt  the  phenomena  which  precede  the  fatal  resnlt  are  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  All  that  we  can  say  npon  this  point  is  that  death  takes  place  when  the 
heat  of  the  body  has  been  reduced  to  about  70°  Fahr.,  and  that  suppression  of  the 
function  of  the  skin  in  this  way  is  always  followed  by  a  depreaaion  of  the  animal  tem- 
perature. The  cauae  of  death  has  never  been  aatisfactorily  explained,  partly  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  nnacqnainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  all  the  eicrementitioiis 
matters  exhaled  irora  the  skin ;  and  it  la  not  easy  to  understand  why  coating  the  anrface 
should  be  followed  by  such  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  general  temperatnre.  The  experi- 
mental facts,  however,  indicate  that  the  skin  probably  possesaea  important  functions  with 
wbioh  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  Phyriological  ohemiata  have  detected  urea  and  some 
other  effete  matters  in  the  perspiraUon,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  volatile  prinoiptes 
are  eliminated  by  the  general  surface,  which  have  thus  far  escaped  observation. 

8udoripar&u»  Oland*. — The  most  numerous  and  the  most  important  glands  of  the 
skin  are  those  which  secrete  the  sweat  The  other  glands,  which  have  been  already 
considered,  have  rather  a  mechanical  function,  serving  to  keep  the  skin  and  its  append- 
agee  in  a  proper  condition  for  the  protection  of  the  subjacent  parta;  but  it  is  the  perspir- 
atory apparatus  chiefly  which  is  concerned  in  the  great  function  of  elimination. 

With  few  exceptions,  every  portion  of  the  skin  is  provided  with  sudoriparous  glands. 
They  are  not  found,  however,  in  the  skin  covering  the  concave  surfioe  of  the  concha  of 
the  ear,  the  glans  penis,  the  inner  lamella  of  the  prepnoe,  and,  unlesa  the  cernminons  glands 
be  regarded  as  sudoriparous  organs,  in  the  external  anditory  meatus. 

On  examining  the  surface  of  the  skin  with  a  low 
magni^ng  power,  especially  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  tbe  orifices  of  the 
sudoriferous  dncts  may  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the 
papillary  ridges,  forming  a  regular  line  in  the  shal- 
low groove  between  the  two  rows  of  papillte.  TJie 
tubes  always  open  upon  the  surface  obliquely.  If 
a  thin  section  of  the  skin  be  oarefully  made  and 
examined  microscopically,  the  dacta  are  seen  pass- 
ing through  tbe  different  layers  and  terminating 
in  rounded,  convoluted  cmis  in  the  snbcntaneons 
structure.  These  little,  rounded  or  ovoid  bodies, 
which  constitute  the  sudoriparous,  or  sweat-pro- 
ducing apparatus,  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  nn-  'a^^i^^%t  iS^"^^  au-ha^ 
der  Bur&ce  of  the  skin,  when  it  has  been  removed  S^^.)"""^  maiM^  *  dtam^^ 
from  the  subjacent  parts  by  maceration.  Tbe  per-  i.i.i.i.openiDgiortbeaiidoTuanaiiiacU:  t. 
spiratory  apparatus   consists,   indeed,  of  a  simple  Stta.*"*™""  betw«L  thep*p      o 

tube,  presenting  a  coiled  moss  beneath  the  skin,  the 

sndoriparons  portion,  and  a  tnbe  of  greater  or  less  length,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness 
of  the  cntaneons  layers,  which  is  the  excretory  dnot,  or  the  sudoriferous  portion. 
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Tbe  glandalai'  coils  Tarjr  in  mte  from  y^  to  iii-  of  on  inch  ;  tlie  smalleit  coils  being 
found  beneath  tlie  akin  of  tbe  penis,  tbe  scrotum,  the  eyelids,  tbe  nosa,  and  the  coDvei 
surface  of  the  concha  of  the  ear,  and  the  largest,  on  the  areola  of  tbe  nipple  and  the  peri- 
ceum.  Very  large  glands  are  found  mixed  with  smalier  ones  in  tbe  axilla,  bat  these 
produce  a  peculiar  secretion  which  will  he  special!;  considered.  The  coiled  portion  of 
the  tube  is  about  ^fi  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  forms  from  six  to  twelve  convolutions. 
It  consists  of  a  Bliarply-defined,  strong,  external  membrane,  from  j^^r  *»  TiSnr  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  very  transparent,  nniformly  granular,  and  sometimes  indistinctly  striated. 
This  is  of  nniform  diameter  throughout  the  coil  and  terminates  in  a  very  slightly  dilated, 
rounded,  blind  extremity.  It  is  filled  with  epithelium  in  the  form  of  finely  granular  mat- 
ter, usually  not  segmented  into  cells,  and  provided  with  small,  oval  nuclei.  The  glandu- 
lar mass  is  snrrouoded  by  a  plexus  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  which  send  a  few  small 
branches  between  the  convolations  of  tbe  coil.  Sometimes  tbe  coil  is  enclosed  in  a  deli- 
cate fibrous  envelope. 

The  excretory  duct  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  glandular  coil.    Its  coarse  through 
the  layers  of  tbe  true  skin  is  nearly  straight.     It  then  passes  into  the  epidermis  between 
the  papillai  of  the  coriura,  and  presents,  in  this  layer,  a  number  of  spiral  turns.     The 
spirals  vary  in  number  according  to  the  thicknesB  of   the  epidermis.      Sappey  has 
fonnd  from  six  to  ten  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  the  soles 
of  the  feet.    As  it  emerges  from  tbe  glandular  coil,  the  excretory  duct  is  somewhat  nar- 
rower than  the  tube  in  the  secreting  portion;  but,  as  it  passes  throngh  the  epidermis,  it 
again  becomes  larger.    It  possesses  the  same  external 
membrane  as  the  glandular  coil  and  is  lined  generally 
by  two  layers  of  cells  of  pavoment-epithelinm. 

In  a  section  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
involving  several  of  the  sudoriparous  glands  with  their 
ducts,  it  is  seen  that  the  glandular  ooils  are  generally 
situated  at  different  planes  beneath  the  skin,  as  is  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  112. 
;  Robin  has  described  a  variety  of  audoriparoas  glands 

in  the  axilla,  which  do  not  differ  so  much  from  the 
glands  in  other  parts  in  their  anatomy  as  in  the  charac- 
ter of  their  secretion.  Tbe  coil  in  these  glands  is  mnoh 
larger  than  in  other  parts,  measuring  from  iV  1^  iV  0^ 
an  inch ;  tbe  walls  of  the  tube  are  thicker,  and  they 
present  an  investment  of  fibrous  tissue  with  an  internal 
layer  of  longitudinal,  unstriped  muBCular  fibres;  and, 
finally,  tbe  tubes  of  the  ceil  itself  are  lined  with  c«lls 
of  pavement-epithelium.  They  are  very  nnmerons  in 
the  axilla,  forming  a  continuous  layer  beneath  tbe  skin. 
Mixed  with  these,  are  a  few  glands  of  the  ordinary  va- 

Estimates  have  been  made  by  different  writers  of 
the  absolute  number  of  sudoriparous  glands  in  the  body 
Fh.  lia.—Sudoriparmu  glanift;  mag-    "Hd  tbe  probable  extent  of  the  exbalant  surface  of  the 
1  1  ^M^-''^T!^oL^'tr-\  a.    *'"■     ^^^  "'  ***  ™''''  careful,  and  probably  the  most 
'lapiUie;  i'4.ds^ii>;  s. ti, ■ubcuUtii'-    reliable  of  these  estimates,  is  that  made  by  Krause; 
™'^'!i?""id^p.ieViSSTl'1,'    ^^^  '"'*  "1'  8*'™at«  of  this  kind,  the  results  are  to 
oSw^ocuSrfiiS"''™*' *'*'"'    ***  tekan  as  merely  approximative.      Krause   fonnd 
great  differences  in  the  number  of  perspiratory  open- 
ings in  different  portions  of  the  skin,  and  he  estimated  the  number  in  a  square  inch  in 
certain  parts,  as  follows :   On  the  forehead,  he  found  1,2B8  glands  to  a  square  inch ;  <mi 
the  cheeks,  U8;  on  tbe  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  tbe  neck,  1,803;  on  tbe  br«a«t 
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and  abdomen,  1,186 ;  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  nates,  417;  on  the  fore- 
arm, inner  surface,  1,128,  and  the  outer  surface,  1,098 ;  on  the  hand,  palmar  surface, 
2,736,  and  dorsal  surface,  1,490 ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  inner  surface,  576,  outer 
surface,  554;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  inner  surface,  576;  on  the  foot,  plantar 
surface,  2,^85,  and  dorsal  surface,  924.  From  these  figures,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
entire  number  of  perspiratory  glands  is  2,881,248 ;  and,  assuming  that  each  coil  when 
unravelled  measures  about  -^  of  an  inch,  the  entire  length  of  the  secreting  tubes  is 
about  2^  miles.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  length  of  the  secreting  coil 
only  is  given,  and  that  the  excretory  ducts  are  not  included. 

Mechanism  of  the  Secretion  of  Sweat, — The  action  of  the  skin  as  a  glandular  organ  is 
continuous  and  not  intermittent ;  but,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  sweat  is  exhaled 
from  the  general  surface  in  the  form  of  vapor.  With  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  blood,  nothing  is  to  be  said  in  addition  to  the  general  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  secretion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  epithelium  of  the  secreting  coils  is  the 
active  agent  in  the  selection  of  the  peculiar  matters  which  enter  into  its  composition. 
There  are  no  examples  of  the  separation  by  glandular  organs  of  vapor  from  the  blood, 
and  the  perspiration  is  secreted  as  a  liquid,  and  only  becomes  vaporous  as  it  is  discharged 
upon  the  suiface. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  secretion  of  sweat  is  remarkable.  It  is 
well  known,  for  example,  that  an  abundant  production  of  perspiration  is  frequently  the 
result  of  mental  emotions.  Bernard  has  shown,  in  a  series  of  interesting  experiments,  that 
the  nervous  influence  may  be  propagated  through  the  sympathetic  system.  In  one  of  these 
observations,  he  divided  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  of  a  horse,  producing,  as  a  conse- 
quence, an  elevation  in  temperature  and  an  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure  in  the  part 
supplied  with  branches  of  the  nerve.  He  found,  also,  that  the  skin  of  the  part  became 
covered  with  a  copious  perspiration.  Upon  galvanizing  the  divided  extremity  of  the  nerve, 
the  secretion  of  sweat  was  arrested.  When  the  skin  is  in  a  normal  condition,  after  Exer- 
cise or  whenever  there  is  a  tendency  to  elevation  of  the  animal  temperature,  there  is  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  surface,  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of 
sweat.  This  is  the  case  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature ;  and  it  is  by 
an  increase  in  the  transpiration  from  the  surface  that  the  animal  heat  is  maintained  at  the 
normal  standard. 

Quantity  of  Cutaneona  Exhalation, — ^The  amount  of  cutaneous  exhalation  is  subject 
to  great  variations,  depending  upon  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture,  exercise,  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  ingesta,  etc.  Most  of  these  variations  relate  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  skin  in  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
elimination  of  excrementitious  matters  by  the  skin  is  not  subject,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, to  the  same  modifications,  although  positive  experiments  upon  this  point  are  want- 
ing. It  is  not  designed,  in  this  connection,  to  discuss  all  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  upon  the  quantity  and  the  modifications  of  the  cutaneous  exhalations,  and  we  shall 
consider  only  what  appear  to  be  the  most  reliable  of  the  numerous  recorded  observations 
upon  this  subject.  The  classical  experiments  of  Sanctorias  were  among  the  first  at- 
tempts to  determine  by  the  balance  the  relations  of  the  ingesta  to  the  exhalations ;  but 
these  were  necessarily  imperfect,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  constructing  proper  in- 
struments for  the  investigations,  and  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalations  were  esti- 
mated together.  When  there  is  such  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  different  individuals 
and  in  the  same  person  under  different  conditions  of  season,  climate,  etc.,  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  give  approximate  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  sweat  secreted  and  exhaled  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  more  recent  observations  have  shown  that  the  calculations  of 
Seg^n  and  Lavoisier,  made  in  1790,  are  very  nearly  correct.  These  observers  estimated 
the  daily  quantity  of  cutaneous  transpiration  at  about  two  pounds  (one  pound  and  four- 
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teen  ounces).  The  estimates  of  Krause  and  of  Valentin  are  a  little  less,  but  the  differenee 
is  not  considerable. 

Under  violent  and  prolonged  exercise,  the  loss  of  weight  by  exhalation  from  the  skin 
and  lungs  maj  become  very  considerable.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Maclaren,  the  author  of 
an  excellent  work  on  training,  that,  in  one  bourns  energetic  fencing,  the  loss  bj  perspira- 
tion and  respiration,  taking  the  average  of  six  consecutive  days,  was  about  three  pounds, 
or,  accurately,  forty  ounces,  with  a  range  of  variation  of  eight  ounces. 

When  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature,  the  amount  of  exhalation  from 
the  surface  is  immensely  increased ;  and  it  is  by  this  rapid  evaporation  that  persons  haro 
been  able  to  endure  for  several  minutes  a  dry  heat  considerably  exceeding  that  of 
boiling  water.  Dr.  South  wood  Smith  made  some  very  interesting  observations  with 
regard  to  this  point  upon  workmen  employed  about  the  furnaces  of  gas-works  and  exposed 
to  intense  heat ;  and  he  found  that,  in  an  hour,  the  loss  of  weight  amounted  to  from  two 
to  four  pounds,  this  being  chiefly  by  exhalation  of  watery  vapor  from  the  skin.  In  sach 
instances,  the  loss  of  water  by  transpiration  is  supplied  constantly  by  the  ingestion  of 
large  quantities  of  liquid. 

Properties  and  Compontion  qf  the  Sweat. — A  very  complete  and  satisfactory  analysis 
of  the  sweat  was  made  by  Favre,  in  1853.  After  taking  every  precaution  to  obtain  the 
secretion  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  he  collected  a  very  large  quantity,  nearly  thirty  pints 
(fourteen  litres),  the  result  of  six  transpirations  from  one  person,  which  he  assumed  to 
represent  about  the  average  in  composition.  The  liquid  was  perfectly  limpid,  colorless, 
and  of  a  feeble  but  characteristic  odor.  Almost  all  observers  have  found  the  reaction  of 
the  sweat  to  be  acid ;  but  it  readily  becomes  alkaline  on  being  subjected  to  evaporation, 
showing  that  it  contains  some  of  the  volatile  acids.  In  the  experiments  of  Favre,  it  was 
found  that  the  fluid  collected  during  the  first  half-hour  of  the  observation  was  acid,  during 
the  second  half-hour  it  was  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline,  and  during  the  third  half-hour,  con- 
stantly alkaline.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  sweat  is  from  1003  to  1004.  The  following 
is  the  composition  of  the  fluid  collected  by  Favre : 

Composition  of  the  Sweat, 

Water. 996-578 

Urea 0-048 

Fatty  matters 0*014 

Alkalme  lactates 0*817 

Alkaline  sudorates ^ 1*562 

2-280 

0-244 

soluble  in  water 0*012 

Alkaline  phosphates,      | a  trace. 

Alkaline  albuminates,  J   0*005 

Alkaline  earthy  phosphates  (soluble  in  acidulated  water) a  trace. 

Epidermic  Mria  (insoluble) a  trace. 


Chloride  of  sodium, 
Chloride  of  potassium, 
Alkaline  sulphates, 


1,000*000 


We  have  already  alluded  to  the  functions  of  the  skin  as  a  respiratory  organ  and  its 
office  in  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  the  evaporation  of  what  is  known  as 
the  insensible  perspiration ;  but  the  composition  of  the  sweat  indicates  clearly  that  the  skin 
is  an  important  organ  of  excretion.  Urea  is  now  known  to  be  a  constant  constituent  of 
the  sweat,  and  the  compounds  of  sudoric  acid  are  probably  excrementitious  in  their  char- 
acter, although  they  have  not  yet  been  detected  in  the  blood  or  in  any  of  the  tissues. 
The  quantity  of  urea,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  not  large ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  its 
proportion  in  the  sweat  is  very  much  increased  when  there  is  deficient  elimination  by  the 
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kidneys.  The  sudorio  acid,  obtained  hj  decomposition  of  the  sodorates  of  soda  and  of 
potassa,  is  a  nitrogenized  substance,  with  a  formula,  according  to  Favre,  who  first  de- 
scribed it,  of  OioHsOit  N.  The  nature  of  the  volatile  add  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
The  fatty  matters  are  probably  produced  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  the  ordinary 
nitrogenized  matters  are  derived  from  the  epidermic  scales.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
organic constituents,  there  is  no  great  interest  attached  to  any  but  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
which  exists  in  a  proportion  many  times  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  inorganic  mat- 
ters combined. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Sweat  in  Certain  Parts. — In  the  axilla,  the  inguino-scrotal  region 
in  the  male,  and  the  inguino- vulvar  region  in  the  female,  and  between  the  toes,  the  sweat 
always  has  a  peculiar  odor,  more  or  less  marked,  which,  in  some  persons,  is  excessively 
disagreeable.  Donn6  has  shown  that  whenever  the  secretion  has  an  odor  of  this  kind 
its  reaction  is  distinctly  alkaline ;  and  he  is  disposed  to  regard  its  peculiar  characters  as 
due  to  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  other  follicles  found  in  these  situationa  Some- 
times the  sweat  about  the  nose  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  In  the  axillary  region,  the 
secretion  is  rather  less  fluid  than  on  the  general  surface  and  frequently  has  a  yellowish 
color,  so  marked,  sometimes,  as  to  stain  the  clothing.  The  odor  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  volatile,  odorous  compounds  of  the  fatty  acids,  like  the  caproates,  the  vale- 
rates, or  the  butyrates ;  but  the  presence  of  these  principles  has  never  been  accurately 
determined. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Kidneys. 

The  urine  is  generally  regarded  by  physiologists  as  the  type  of  the  excrementitious 
fluids,  it  having  no  function  to  perform  in  the  economy,  but  being  simply  retained  in 
the  bladder  to  be  voided  at  convenient  intervals.  All  the  remarks,  indeed,  that  have 
been  made  concerning  excretion  in  general  may  be  applied  without  reserve  to  the  action 
of  the  kidneys ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  in  physiology  of  greater  interest  than  the 
process  of  urinary  excretion,  with  its  relations  to  nutrition  and  disassunilation.  In 
entering  upon  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  con- 
sider certain  points  in  their  anatomy. 

The  kidneys  are  symmetrical  organs,  situated  in  the  lumbar  region  beneath  the  peri- 
toneum, invested  by  a  proper  fibrous  coat,  and  always  surrounded  by  more  or  less  adipose 
tissue.  They  usu^y  extend  from  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  rib  downward  to  near  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  right  is  always  a  little  lower  than  the  left.  In  shape,  the 
kidney  is  very  aptly  compared  to  a  bean ;  and  the  concavity,  the  deep,  central  portion 
of  which  is  called  the  hilum,  looks  inward  toward  the  spinal  column  The  weight  of 
each  kidney  is  from  four  to  six  ounces,  usually  about  half  an  ounce  less  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male.    The  left  kidney  is  nearly  always  a  little  heavier  than  the  right. 

Outside  of  the  proper  coat  of  the  kidney,  is  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  tissue  enclosed 
in  a  loose  fibrous  structure.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  adipose  capsule;  but  the 
proper  coat  consists  of  a  close  net-work  of  the  ordinary  white  fibrous  tissue,  interlaced 
with  numerous  small  fibres  of  the  elastic  variety.  This  coat  is  thin  and  smooth  and  may 
be  readily  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  organ.  At  the  hilum,  it  is  continued  inward 
to  line  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  covering  the  calices  and  blood-vessels.  This  coat,  how  • 
ever,  is  not  continued  into  the  substance  of  the  kidney. 

On  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  kidney,  it  presents  a  cavity  at  the  hilum,  bounded 
internally  by  the  dilated  origin  of  the  ureter.  This  is  called  the  pelvis.  It  is  lined  by 
a  smooth  membrane,  which  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  proper  coat  of  the  kidney, 
and  which  forms  little  cylinders,  called  calices,  into  which  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  are 
received.  Some  of  the  calices  receive  the  apex  of  a  single  pyramid,  while  others  are 
larger  and  receive  two  or  three.  The  calices  unite  into  three  short,  funnel-shaped  tubes, 
called  infimdibnla,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  por- 
tions of  the  kidney.    These  finally  open  into  the  common  cavity,  or  pelvis.    The  sub- 
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stance  of  tljo  kidne;  ia  composed  of  two  disUDctly-marlied  portiona  called  the  cortial 

BubstBDoe,  sod  the  medullary,  or  pyramidal  sabstance. 

Tbe  cortical  snbatoDce  is  reddiah  and  gnu- 
ular,  rather  8o(t«r  thaa  the  pyramidal  sab' 
stance,  and  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  io 
thicknesa.  This  occnpies  the  exterior  of  the 
kidney  and  aends  little  prolongations  (cot- 
nmns  of  Bertin)  between  the  pyramids.  The 
Eurface  of  the  Iddney  is  marked  by  little  po- 
lygonal divisions,  giving  it  alobnlated  appear- 
once.  This,  however,  is  eimply  due  to  Ihe 
arraDgeuient  of  the  superficial  hlood-vessel?. 
The  mednllary  snbstance  la  arranged  in  the 
form  of  pyramids,  sometimes  called  the  pyra- 
mids of  Malpighi,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  in  nnmber,  their  bafea  presenting 
toward  the  cortical  aobstance,  and  their  apices 
being  received  into  the  calices  at  the  pelvis. 
Ferrein  subdivided  tbe  pyramids  of  Malpighi 
into  smaller  pyramids  (the  pyramids  of  Fer- 
rein), each  formed  by  about  one  hnndred 
tiit>es  radiating  from  the  oponings  ai  tbe 
BLimmit  of  the  pyramids  toward  their  bases. 
Tbe  tubes  composing  these  pyramids  were 
supposed  to  pass  into  the  cortical  substance, 
forming  corresponding  pyramids  of  codvo- 
Tia.na.-ratiBaiteetiimofattidniy.    (Sippef.)  lutod  tubes,  thus  dividing  this  portJon  of  tbe 

''''*n^^J^*'of'tfI^?ll^i^^uiiid*'iT    kidney  into  lobuiea,  more  or  less  distinct. 
ihs  ™]k« ;  a,  8,  coinnmB  of  BerUn ;  T,  poivW  of   The  medullary  substanoe  is  firm,  of  a  dart- 

Ihe  kldnBy ;  8,  upper  (ilremtty  of  tho  urel«-.  i       ,       ..i         ^i  ..     i        i    ,  i 

er  red  color  than  tlie  cortical  substanoe,  and 
is  marked  by  tolerably  diiitiuct  atrite,  which  take  a  nearly  straight  course  from  the  bases 
to  the  apioes  oi  tbe  pyramids.  Aa  tbeae  strice  indicate  the  direction  of  the  tittle  tubes 
that  cDUatitat«  tue  greatest  part  of  the  meduUary  substance,  this  is  sometimes  called  the 
tubular  portion  of  tbe  kidney. 

From  the  arrangement  of  the  secreUng  portion  of  the  kidneys,  they  are  classed 
among  the  tubolar  glands,  presenting  a  system  of  tubes,  or  canals,  some  of  which  are 
supposed  simply  to  carry  off  the  urine,  while  others  separate  the  excrementitious  con- 
stituents of  thia  fluid  from  the  blood.  It  ia  difficult  to  determine  precisely  where  the 
secreting  tubes  merge  into  the  excretory  ducts,  but  it  is  the  common  idea,  which  is 
probably  correct,  that  the  cortical  substance  is  the  active  portion,  while  the  tubes  of 
the  pyramidal  portion  simply  carry  off  the  excretion. 

Pyramidal  Svbstanee.— Each  papilla,  as  it  projects  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  pre- 
sents from  ten  to  twenty-five  tittle  openings,  measuring  from  j^  to  jig  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  tubes  leading  from  the  pelvis  immediately  divide  at  very  acute  angles, 
generally  diohotomatoualy,  until  a  bundle  of  tubes  arises,  as  it  were,  from  each  opening. 
These  bandies  constitute  tbe  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  In  their  course,  the  tubes  are  alightiy 
wavy  and  are  nearly  parallel  with  each  other.  These  are  called  the  straight  tubes  of  the 
kidney,  or  the  tubes  of  Bellini.  They  extend  from  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  to  their 
baaea  and  pass  then  into  the  cortical  aubstance.  The  pyramids  contain,  in  addition  to 
the  straight  tubes,  a  delicate  fibrons  matrix  and  numerous  blood-vessels ;  which  latter, 
for  the  most  part,  pass  beyond  the  pyramids,  to  be  finally  distributed  in  the  cortical 
substance.    Becent  researches  have  shown  that  some  of  the  convoluted  tubes  dip  down 
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into  the  pyramidB,  retarning  to  the  cortical  enhstance  in  the  form  of  loops.  This  ar- 
rangemeDt  will  be  folly  described  in  conDection  with  the  cortical  sahatanoe. 

The  tabes  of  the  pyramidal  gnbatance  are  composed  of  a  strong,  Btniotareless  bose- 
ineDt-membrEme,  lined  with  grannlar,  oncleated  cells.  According  to  the  researchea  of 
Dowrann,  the  tabes  measure  from  ^^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  apices,  anil 
near  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  their  diameter  is  ahont  ^^  of  ao  inch.  The  membraao 
of  the  tubes  is  dense  and  resisting,  and  portions  of  it  with  the  epithelial  lining  removed 
can  generally  be  seen  in  microscopical  eiaminatioDs,  when  the  pyr&midal  substance  has 
been  simply  lacerated  with  needles.  This  membrane  is  from  rtivv  ^  nrfinF  '^^  '"'  ^""^ 
in  thicbiess. 

The  cells  lining  the  straight  tubes  exist  in  a  single  layer  applied  to  the  basement- 
membrano.  They  are  thick,  irrcgalarly  polygonal  ia  shape,  and  contain  nnmeroDS  albu- 
minoid );raiiules.  They  present  one,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  two  granular  nuclei, 
with  one  or  tiro  nncleoli.    They  are  very  liable  to  alteration  and  are  only  seen  in  the 


.  <^PP"T)  .  HUmltorthB  corOcd  BubatuKe  uid  bweof  tbs 


, ilftnniu  tub« ;   E.S,prliiiHy  '  "inlde:  ~a.l,XtubH  w^u  tow*rd  ths'tar^oT  tha 
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normal  condition  in  a  perfectly  fresh,  healthy  kidney.  Their  diameter  is  about  ^^  of 
an  inch.  The  caliber  of  the  tubes  ia  reduced  by  the  thickness  of  their  lining  epithe- 
Hom  to  fif  or  ^  of  an  inch. 
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Cortical  StibttanM. — In  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidnej,  are  found  numeroue  tabes, 
differing  somewhat  from  the  tnhes  of  the  pyramidal  portion  in  their  avce  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  epitlielial  lining,  but  presenting  the  most  marked  difference  in  their  direc- 
tion.   Tliese  tabes  are  Bomevhat  larger  ttian  the  tubes  of  pyramidal  substance  and  are  very 
much  convoluted,  interlacing  with  eacl]  other  inestrioably  in  every  direction.    Scattered 
pretty  nnifornily  thronghont  this  portion  of  the  kidney,  are  rounded  or  ovoid  bodies,  about 
four  timea  the  diameter  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  known  aa  the  Ualpigbian  bodies.    At 
one  time  there  was  conaiderable  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  relation  ot 
these  bodies  to  the  tubes ;  but  the  researi^hes  of  Bowman,  Isaacs,  and  later  anatomists, 
have  established,  without  doubt,  the  fact  tliat 
they  are  eimplj  flask-like,  terminal  dilatations 
of  the  tobes  themselves. 

As  the  result  of  recent  researches,  the  cor- 
tical portion  of  the  kidney  is  now  regarded  as 
presenting  a  delicate  fibroos  matrix,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  skeleton  for  the  support  of 
the  secreting  portion  with  its  blood-vessels. 
The  tnbes  of  this  portion  are  convoluted  and 
somewhat  larger  than  the  straight  tubes,  bat 
are  continuous  with  thorn,  terminating  finally 
in  the  Halpigbian  bodies.  The  researches  of 
lat«  anatomists,  however,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, have  shown  that  this  simple  view  of 
the  course  and  termination  of  the  tubes  of  the 
cortical  substance  must  be  somewhat  modified ; 
although,  as  far  as  tbe  anatomy  of  the  organ 
has  any  bearing  upon  our  ideas  concerning  the 
mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  nrine,  tbe  views 
of  physiologists  need  undergo  no  material 
change. 

The  tubes  of  the  cortical  snhstancc  present 
considerable  variations  in  size,  and,  instead  of 
a  single  system  continnous  with  the  strught 
tnhes  and  terminating  tn  the  Ualpighian  bod- 
ies, we  can  distingaisbtliree  well-defined  varie- 

1.  The  ordinary  convoluted  tubes,  directly 
connected  with  the  Malpighian  bodies.  2. 
Small  tubes,  continuous  with  tbe  convoluted 
tubes,  dipping  down  into  the  pyramids  and 
returning  to  the  cortical  portion  in  tbe  form  of 
loops.  S.  Large,  commnnicating  tubes,  form- 
ing a  pleins  connoctiDg  the  difierent  varieties 
».  n,n  ™,~,  _-«.  ^  .  ^  a  ir  ,^^,  of  tubes  With  caoh  other  and  finally  with  the 
bodittand  tuiet  of  t^  tidiufi.  (Sippoj.)         Straight  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  portion. 

'''tfbe'^",.?/r[bSl*ift:f4:VHf."        "^^  «''^^«"  of  ""««>  *"•««  <^'^  be  readily 
ptffhiu  bodiu:  0, 6,6,0,  ^  oonToiawd  tnbm:  «,  understood  by  reference  to  Fig,  116,     In  trac- 

1, 4  S,  4  dMoenilinii  pordont  of  tha  looped  tubM   -  ,  -.  „       .  tv      »_i,  t-  v 

DfiioDie:  i.T,7,T,  7,MModu«,  iu)[er  pSrtionj  of  '"B  out  the  couTso  Ot  the  tabes,  which  recent 
Sbi?fT%<to^'iiM  rto^f^hfiSSuo'J'iES  observaUonshave  shown  to  be  somewhat  intri- 
ennai  ud  of  tba  prrsmid*!  substuioB.  cato,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  com- 

mence with  a  description  of  the  Halpigbian 

bodies  and  to  foUow  tbe  coarse  of  the  tubes  from  these  bodies  to  th^  connections  with 

the  straight  tnbes  of  the  pyramidal  substance. 
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Malpighian  Bodies. — ^These  are  ovoid  or  rounded  terminal  dilatations  of  the  convo- 
Inted  tubes,  of  somewhat  variable  size,  measuring  from  ^^  to  j^  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. They  are  composed  of  a  membrane  continuous  with  the  external  membrane  of 
the  convoluted  tubes,  of  the  same  homogeneous  character,  but  somewhat  thicker,  meas- 
uring about  Yvhm  ^^  ^^  ^^^^7  while  the  membrane  of  the  tubes  is  only  about  ^^hnf  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  thickness.  This  sac,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  capsule  of  Moller,  encloses  a 
mass  of  convoluted  blood-vessels  and  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  nucleated  epithelial  cells. 
In  addition  to  these  pale,  delicate  cells  lining  the  capsule,  there  are  other  cells  which  are 
applied  to  the  blood-vessels.  These  latter  cells  are  probably  concerned  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine. 

The  cells  attached  to  the  capsule  of  Mailer  are  smaller  and  more  transparent  than 
those  lining  the  convoluted  tubes.  They  are  ovoid,  nucleated,  and  finely  granular.  The 
cells  covering  the  vessels,  however,  are  larger  and  more  opaque,  and  they  resemble  the 
epithelium  lining  the  tubes.  They  measure  from  y^  ^  iVoir  ^^  &^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter,  by 
about  Y^tif  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  thickness. 

Ththes  of  the  Cortical  Substance, — Following  out  the  tubes  in  the  cortical  substance 
from  the  Malpighian  bodies,  we  find  first  a  short,  constricted  portion,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  neck  of  the  capsule.  The  tube  soon  dilates  to  the  diameter  of  about 
-g^  of  an  inch,  when  its  course  becomes  exceedingly  intricate  and  convoluted.  These 
are  what  are  known  as  the  convoluted  tubes  of  the  kidney.  The  membrane  of  these 
tubes  is  transparent  and  homogeneous,  but  quite  firm  and  resisting.  It  measures  about 
XJT^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  lined  throughout  with  a  single  layer  of  rounded 
or  irregularly  polygonal  epithelial  cells,  from  y^Vrr  ^  TtiW  ^^  <^  ^^^  ^  diameter,  some- 
what larger,  consequently,  than  the  cells  lining  the  straight  tubes.  These  cells  are 
nucleated  and  usually  quite  granular.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  many  of  the  lower  orders 
of  animals,  the  cells  lining  the  neck  of  the  capsule  are  provided  with  vibratile  cilia ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  exist  in  roan,  although  their  presence  has  never  been  actually 
demonstrated . 

The  course  of  the  tubes,  after  they  have  lost  the  characters  which  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  their  anastomoses,  have 
attracted  much  attention  within  the  last  few  years.  It  has  been  shown  by  Henle,  and 
the  most  important  points  in  his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  numerous  anato- 
mists, that  the  convoluted  tubes,  instead  of  connecting  directly  with  the  tubes  of  the 
pyramidal  substance,  are  continuous  with  a  system  of  smaller  tubes,  which  pass  into  the 
pytamids  in  the  form  of  loops. 

Narrow  Tubes  of  Henle. — According  to  the  most  recent  observations,  the  convoluted 
tubes  above  described,  after  a  long  and  tortuous  ramification  in  the  cortical  substance, 
invariably  become  continuous,  near  the  pyramids,  with  tubes  of  much  smaller  diameter, 
which  form  loops,  extending  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  into  the  pyramids.  The  loops 
formed  by  these  canals  (the  narrow  tubed  of  Henle)  are  nearly  parallel  with  the  tubes  of 
Bellini  and  are  much  more  numerous  near  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  than  toward  the 
apices.  The  diameter  of  these  tubes  is  very  variable,  and  they  present  enlargements  at 
irregular  intervals  in  their  course.  The  narrow  portions  are  about  ^^^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  wide  portions,  about  twice  this  size.  The  narrow  portion  is  lined  by 
small,  clear  cells  with  very  prominent  nuclei.  The  wider  portions  are  lined  by  larger, 
granular  cells.  Near  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  the  wide  portion  sometimes  forms  the 
loop ;  but,  near  the  apices,  the  loop  is  always  narrow.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
epithelium  is  such,  that,  while  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  variable,  its  caliber  remains 
nearly  uniform.  The  membrane  of  these  tubes  is  quite  thick,  thicker,  even,  than  the 
membrane  of  the  tubes  of  Bellini. 

Jntermediate  Tubes. — After  the  narrow  tubes  of  Henle  have  returned  to  the  cortical 
aabetance,  they  communicate  with  a  system  of  flattened,  ribbon-shaped  canals,  measuring 
from  -^^^  to  yij^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  excessively  thin,  fragile  walls,  lined  by 
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clear  paTement-epitheliunL  These  tubes  take  an  irregular  and  somewhat  angular  course 
between  the  true  convoluted  tubes  and  finallj  empty  into  the  branches  of  the  straight 
tubes  of  Bellini,  thus  establishing  a  communication  between  the  tubes  coming  irom  the 
Malpigliian  bodies  and  the  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  substance.  They  are  called  the  inter- 
mediate tubes,  or  the  canals  of  communication.  Some  observers  have  described  them  as 
forming  an  anastomosing  plexus,  but  this  disposition  is  not  definitely  established. 

The  tubes  into  which  the  intermediate  canals  open  join  witli  others,  generally  two  by 
two,  and  then  pass  in  a  nearly  straight  direction  into  the  pyramids,  where  they  continue 
to  unite  with  each  other  in  their  course,  becoming,  consequently,  less  and  less  numerous, 
until  they  open  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  into  the  infundibula  and  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney. 

Distribution  of  Blood-vesseU  in  the  Kidney, — The  renal  artery,  which  is  quite  volumi- 
nous in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  kidney,  enters  at  the  hilum  and  divides  into  four 
branches.  By  numerous  smaller  branches  it  then  penetrates  between  the  pyramids  and 
ramifies  in  the  columns  of  cortical  substance  which  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  pyra- 
mids (columns  of  Bertin).  The  main  vessels,  which  are  generally  two  in  number,  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  columns  of  Bertin,  sending  off  in  their  course,  at  short  intervals,  regular 
branches  on  either  side,  toward  the  pyramids.  When  these  branches  reach  the  boundary 
of  the  cortical  substance,  they  turn  upw^ard  and  follow  the  periphery  of  the  pyramid  to 
its  base.  Here  the  vessels  form  an  arched,  anastomosing  plexus,  situated  exactly  at  tlie 
boundary  which  separates  the  rounded  base  of  the  pyramid  from  the  cortical  substance. 
This  plexus  presents  a  convexity  looking  toward  the  cortical  substance,  and  a  concavity, 
toward  the  pyramid.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  interstices  are  just  large  enough  to  admit 
the  collections  of  tubes  that  form  the  so-called  pyramids  of  Ferrein. 

From  the  arterial  arcade,  branches  are  given  off  in  two  opposite  directions.  From 
its  concavity,  numerous  small  branches,  measuring  at  first  from  ^itis  ^  yfv  ^^  &°  ^^^  ^^ 
diameter,  pass  downward  toward  the  papillffi,  giving  off  small  ramifications  at  very  acute 
angles  and  becoming  reduced  in  size  to  about  ^-^  of  an  inch.  These  vessels— called 
sometimes  the  arterioles  rectse — surround  the  straight  tubes  and  pass  into  capillaries  in 
the  substance  of  the  pyramids  and  at  their  apices. 

From  the  convex  surface  of  the  arterial  arcade,  numerous  branches  are  given  off  at 
nearly  right  angles.  These  pass  into  the  cortical  substance,  breaking  up  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  little  arterial  twigs,  from  -^^^  to  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  one  of  which 
penetrates  a  Malpighian  body  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the  convoluted  tube. 
Once  within  the  capsule,  the  arteriole  breaks  up  into  from  five  to  eight  branches,  which 
then  divide  dichotomatously  into  vessels  measuring  from  ^^  ^  rsW  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diame- 
ter, arranged  in  the  form  of  coUs  and  loops,  constituting  a  dense,  rounded  mass  (the 
Malpighian  coil),  filling  the  capsule.  These  vessels  break  up  into  capillaries  without 
anastomoses.  Their  coats  are  amorphous  and  are  provided  witli  numerous  nuclei  rather 
shorter  than  those  found  in  the  general  capillary  system. 

The  blood  is  collected  from  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  by  veins,  sometimes 
one,  and  frequently  three  or  four,  which  pass  out  of  the  capsule  and  form  a  second  capil- 
lary plexus  surrounding  the  convoluted  tubes.  When  there  is  but  one  vein,  it  generally 
emerges  from  the  capsule  near  the  point  of  penetration  of  the  arteriole.  The  walls  of 
the  vein  are  much  more  fragile  than  those  of  the  arteriole,  and,  consequently,  in  ordinary 
microscopical  preparations  of  the  cortical  substance,  the  arteriole  is  left  attached,  while 
the  veins  are  torn  off. 

The  efferent  vessels,  immediately  after  their  emergence  from  the  capsule,  break  up 
into  a  very  fine  and  delicate  plexus  of  capillaries,  closely  surrounding  the  convoluted 
tubes.  These  form  a  true  plexus,  the  branches  anastomosing  fireely  in  every  direction ; 
and  the  distribution  of  vessels  in  this  part  resembles  essentially  the  vascular  arnuigement 
in  most  of  the  glands.    Bowman  has  called  the  branches  which  connect  together  the 
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vesaels  of  the  Malpighian  tuft  and  the  capillar;  pleios  surrounding  the  tubes,  the  portal 
Bjstem  of  the  kldnej.     These  interiuediate  veascla  form  a  coarse  plexus  surrounding  the 
prolongations  of  the  pyramids  of  Terrein  into 
the  cortical  anbstaace. 

The  renal,  or  emolgent  vein  takee  its  origin 
in  part  from  the  capillary  plexus  anrrounding  the 
conrolated  tubes  and  in  part  from  the  vessels 
distribnted  in  the  pyramidal  anbetaiice.  A  few 
liranobes  come  from  vesaela  in  the  envelopes  of 
the  kidney,  but  these  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant. The  plexus  surrounding  the  convoluted 
tobea  emptiea  into  venous  radicles,  which  pass 
to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  and  these  present  a 
number  of  little  radiating  groups,  each  converg- 
ing tovard  a  central  vessel.  This  arrangement 
gives  to  the  vessels  of  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the 
kidney  a  peculiar  stellate  appearance.  These  are 
sometimes  called  the  stars  of  Verheyn.  The 
lai^  trnnks  which  form  the  centres  of  these 
stars  then  pass  through  the  cortical  substance  to 
the  roonded  bases  of  the  pyramids,  where  they 
form  a  vaulted,  venous  plexus  corresponding  to 
the  art«rial  plexus  already  described.  The  ves- 
sels distributed  upon  the  straight  tubes  of  the 
pyramidal  snbstance  form  a  loose  plexus  around 
these  tubes,  except  at  the  papillie,  where  the  net- 
work is  much  closer.  They  then  pass  into  the 
plexus  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  to  join  with 
the  veins  from  the  cortical  substance.  From  this 
plexus,  a  number  of  larger  trunks  arise  and  pass 
toward  the  hilum  in  the  centre  of  the  inter-py- 
ramidal substance,  enveloped  in  the  same  sheath 
with  the  arteries.  Passing  thus  to  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  &e  veins  converge  into  from  three 
to  four  great  branches,  which  nnite  to  form  the 
renal,  or  emulgent  vein.  A  preparation  of  all 
the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  shows  that  the  veins 
are  much  more  voluminous  than  the  arteries. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney  are  few,  and, 
according  to  Sappey,  they  only  exist  in  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  organ,  converging  toward  the  hilnm. 
This  author  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  su~ 
jjerflcial  lymphatica. 

The  nerves  are  quite  numerous  and  are  de- 
rived from  the  solar  plexus,  their  filaments  following  the  artery 
JDterior  of  the  organ  and  ramiiying  up<m  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 


.—Slood-wmeU  tff  Oi  XatpigAian  tedia 
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Mechanism  of  the  Production  and  Discharge  of  Urine. 

The  striking  peculiarities  which  the  kidney  presents  in  its  structure,  as  compared  with 

the  true  glands,  and  the  fact  of  the  voluntary  discharge  of  its  secretion  at  certain  intervals, 

would  natarall;  lead  to  a  closer  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  production  and  discharge 

of  the  urine  than  wo  have  given  under  the  general  head  of  the  mechanism  of  the  formation 
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of  the  excretions.  The  compoBition  of  the  urine,  also,  will  be  found  to  be  exceeding^ 
complex,  and  its  various  ingredients  bear  the  closest  relation  to  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  disassimilation ;  all  of  which  considerations  render  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
ascertain  the  precise  mode  of  its  formation  and  to  study  all  the  conditions  by  which  this 
process  may  be  modified.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  certainly  re< 
gard  the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine  as  formed  essentially  in  the  system  at 
large,  being  merely  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys ;  and  a  consideration  of  these 
effete  principles  belongs  to  the  subject  of  nutrition.  It  remains  for  us,  then,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  treat,  in  general  terms,  of  the  way  in  which  these  substances  find  their  way 
into  the  urine. 

The  most  important  constituent  of  the  urine  is  urea,  a  crystallizable,  nitrogenized 
substance,  which  is  discharged  by  the  skin  as  well  as  by  the  kidneys.  This  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  excrementitious  principle ;  but  the  first  observations  that  gave  any  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  mechanism  of  its  production  were  made  by  Provost  and  Dumas,  in  18S1. 
At  the  time  these  experiments  were  made,  chemists  were  not  able  to  detect  urea  in  the 
normal  blood ;  but  Provost  and  Dumas  extirpated  the  kidneys  from  living  animals  (dogs 
and  cats),  and  found  an  abundance  of  urea  in  the  blood,  after  certain  symptoms  of  blood- 
poisoning  had  been  manifested.  The  first  experiments  were  performed  by  removing  one 
kidney  by  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  after 
the  animal  had  recovered  from  the  first  operation,  removing  the  other.  After  the  second 
operation,  the  animals  lived  for  irom  five  to  nine  days.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days 
there  were  no  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning.  Watery  discharges  from  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  canal  occurred  after  a  few  days,  and  finally  stupor  and  other  marked  evidences 
of  nervous  disturbance  supervened,  when  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood  could  be  easily 
determined.  These  observations  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  S^galas  and  Yanqne- 
lin,  in  1822,  who  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  a  specimen  of  nitrate 
of  urea  extracted  from  the  blood  of  a  dog,  taken  sixty  hours  after  extirpation  of  the  kid- 
neys, giving  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  blood  employed.  Since  that  time,  aa  the 
processes  for  the  determination  of  urea  in  the  animal  fiuids  have  been  improved,  this 
substance  has  been  detected  in  minute  quantity  in  the  normal  blood.  Picard  carefully 
estimated  and  compared  the  proportions  of  urea  in  the  renal  artery  and  the  renal  vein, 
and  he  found  that  the  quantity  in  the  blood  was  diminished  by  about  one-half  in  its  passage 
through  the  kidneys.  StiU  later,  urea  has  been  found  by  Wurtz  to  exist  in  the  lymph 
and  chyle  in  larger  quantity,  even,  than  in  the  blood.  These  facts,  which  have  been 
almost  universally  regarded  as  established,  have  led  physiologists  to  adopt  the  view  that 
the  peculiar  excrementitious  principles  found  in  the  urine  are  not  produced  by  the  kid- 
neys, but  are  formed  in  the  system  by  the  general  process  of  disassimilation,  are  taken  up 
from  the  tissues  by  the  blood,  either  directly  or  through  the  lymph,  and  are  merely 
separated  from  the  blood  in  the  kidneys ;  and  it  has  consequently  been  pretty  generally 
assumed  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  constituents  of  the  urine  preexist  in  the  circulating 
fluid.  There  is,  indeed,  no  well-defined  principle  in  the  urine  that  has  not  been  aotoally 
demonstrated  in  the  blood.  As  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  of  the 
mechanism  of  urinary  excretion,  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  when  the  kidneys  are 
interrupted  in  their  function,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  elimination  of  the  excrementitious 
principles  of  the  urine  by  the  lungs,  skin,  and  alimentary  canal ;  and  that  these  matters 
accumulate  in  the  blood  only  after  this  vicarious  effort  has  failed  to  effect  their  complete 
discharge.  These  ideas  have  seemed  to  be  so  completely  justified  by  facts,  that  they  have 
been  applied  to  the  mechanism  of  excretion  by  other  organs,  such  as  the  skin  and  the  liver ; 
but,  within  a  few  years,  the  older  observations  with  regard  to  nephrotomized  animals 
have  been  discredited.  It  has  been  asserted,  as  the  result  of  experiment,  that  nrea  and 
the  urates  do  not  accumulate  in  the  blood  after  removal  of  the  kidneys,  and  that  this 
only  occurs  when  both  ureters  have  been  tied.  The  experiments  upon  which  this  idea 
is  based  have  been  applied  mainly  to  the  pathology  of  ursemic  intoxication,  but  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  they  bear  directly  upon  the  mechanism  of  excretion.  It  is  not  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  ezcrementitious  principles  are  not  formed  by  the  disassimilation  of  the  tissues, 
but  it  is  asserted  that  urea  and  the  urates  are  produced  in  the  kidneys  by  a  transforma- 
tion of  ezcrementitious  matters  which  exist  in  the  blood. 

The  original  experiments  of  Provost  and  Dumas  are  very  strong  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  has  been  so  long  almost  unquestioned,  viz.,  that  urea  is  simply  separated 
from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys ;  but  the  more  recent  observations  of  Bernard  and  Barres- 
wil,  Robin,  and  many  others,  while  they  confirm  the  first  experiments  on  this  subject, 
have  added  very  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  ursBmio  poisoning 
after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys.  The  kidneys,  it  has  been  found,  can  readily  be  removed 
from  living  animals  (dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  etc.)  without  any  great  disturbance  immediately 
following  the  operation.  Bernard  and  Barreswil  found  that  animals  from  which  both 
kidneys  had  been  removed  did  not  usually  present  any  distinctive  symptoms  for  a  day  or 
two  after,  except  that  they  vomited  and  passed  an  unusual  quantity  of  liquid  from  the 
intestinal  canal.  During  this  period,  the  blood  never  contained  an  abnormal  quantity 
of  urea ;  but  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  were  found  to  be  highly  ammo- 
niacal.  During  this  time,  also,  the  secretions  from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  particu- 
larly the  stomach,  became  continuous,  as  well  as  increased  in  quantity.  Animals  oper- 
ated upon  in  this  way  usually  live  for  four  or  ^yq  days,  and  they  then  die  in  coma  follow- 
ing upon  convulsions.  Toward  the  end  of  life,  the  secretion  of  gastric  and  intestinal  fluids 
becomes  arrested,  probably  from  the  irritating  effects  of  ammoniacal  decomposition  of 
their  contents,  and  then,  and  then  only,  urea  is  found  to  accumulate  enormously  in  the 
blood. 

It  is  thought  by  Bernard  that  the  hypersecretion  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  in  nephrotomized  animals,  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  system  to  eliminate 
urea,  which  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  these  membranes  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. This  view  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that,  when  urea  is  introduced  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal  in  living  animals,  it  disappears  almost  immediately  and  is  replaced  by  the  am- 
moniacal salts.  Consequently,  after  removal  of  the  kidneys,  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
an  increased  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood  until  its  elimination  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal  has  ceased ;  but  the  fact  that  it  then  accumulates  in  large 
quantity  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  results  obtained  by  other  experimenters  generally  correspond  with  those  of  Ber- 
nard and  Barreswil.  It  has  also  been  ascertained,  as  was  shown  by  S^galas  and  Yan- 
qnelin,  that  urea  is  an  active  diuretic  when  injected  in  small  quantity  into  the  veins  of  a 
healthy  animal ;  and  that,  in  this  case,  it  does  not  produce  any  poisonous  effects,  but  is 
immediately  eliminated.  But,  when  urea  is  injected  into  the  vascular  system  of  a  ne- 
phrotomized animal,  it  produces  death  in  a  very  short  time,  with  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  ursdmic  poisoning.  We  have  frequently  removed  both  kidneys  from  dogs,  and, 
when  the  operation  is  carefully  performed,  the  animals  live  for  from  three  to  five  days. 
In  some  instances,  they  have  been  known  to  live  for  twelve  days  or  even  longer;  but 
death  always  takes  place  finally  with  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning. 

The  experiments  which  are  supposed  to  show  that  urea  and  the  urates  are  actually 
formed  in  the  kidneys,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  were  made  with  the  view  of 
comparing  the  effects  of  removal  of  both  kidneys  with  those  produced  by  tying  the 
ureters.  According  to  these  observations,  the  blood  contains  much  more  urea  after  the 
ureters  are  tied  than  after  removal  of  the  kidneys.  These  experiments,  which  are  di- 
rectly opposed  in  their  results  to  the  well-considered  observations  of  Provost  and  Du- 
mas, Bernard  and  Barreswil,  S^galas,  and  many  others,  cannot  be  accepted,  unless  it 
be  certain  that  all  the  necessary  physiological  conditions  have  been  fulfiUed.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  positively  demonstrated,  as  early  as  1847,  that  urea  does  not  accumu- 
late in  the  blood  immediately  after  removal  of  the  kidneys,  but  that  this  occurs  only 
toward  the  end  of  life,  and  then  urea  is  found  in  enormous  quantity.    In  the  second 
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place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  operation  of  taring  the  ureters  is  followed  bj  an  immense 
pressure  of  urine  in  the  kidneys,  which  not  only  disturbs  the  eliminative  action  of  these 
organs,  but  affects  most  seriously  the  general  functions.  Since  the  influence  of  the  ner- 
vous system  upon  the  secretions  has  been  closely  studied,  it  is  evident  that  the  pain  and 
disturbance  consequent  upon  the  accumulation  of  urine  above  the  ligated  ureters  most 
have  an  important  reflex  action  upon  the  secretions;  and  this  would  probably  inter- 
fere with  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  and  other  excrementitious  principles  by 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  well  known  to  practical  physicians  that  an  arrest 
of  these  secretions,  in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  is  liable  to  be  followed 
inunediately  by  evidences  of  unemia,  and  that  grave  ursemic  symptoms  are  frequently 
relieved  by  the  administration  of  remedies  that  act  promptly  and  powerfully  upon  the 
intestinal  canal.  As  an  additional  evidence  of  the  great  disturbance  of  the  system — aside 
from  the  mere  accumulation  of  excrementitious  principles  in  the  blood — which  must 
result  from  tying  the  ureters,  we  have  the  intense  distress  and  general  prostration, 
always  so  prominent  in  cases  of  nephritic  colic  in  which  there  may  be  merely  temporary 
obstruction  of  one  ureter. 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  important  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  ground  for  a  change  in  our  ideas  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  elimination  of  urea  and  the  other  important  excrementitious  constituents 
of  the  urine.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  principles  are  produced  in 
the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  during  the  process  of  disassimilation,  are 
taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  are  simply  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys.  Tliere 
may  be  unimportant  modifications  of  some  of  these  principles  in  the  kidneys  or  in  the 
urine,  such  as  the  conversion  of  a  certain  amount  of  creatine  into  creatinine,  but  tlie  great 
mass  of  excrementitious  matter  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  unchanged. 

Extirpation  of  one  kidney  from  a  living  animal  is  not  necessarily  fatal  Wc  have  fre- 
quently performed  this  operation  as  a  class-demonstration,  and  have  kept  the  animal  for 
weeks  and  months,  without  observing  any  indications  of  disturbance  in  the  eliminative 
functions.  If  the  operation  be  carefully  performed,  the  wound  will  generally  heal  with- 
out difficulty,  and  in  most  instances  the  remaining  kidney  seems  sufficient  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  urine  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  all  of  our  experiments,  save  one,  the  ani- 
mals, killed  long  after  the  wound  had  healed,  never  presented  any  marked  symptoms  of 
retention  of  excrementitious  matters  in  the  blood.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  however, 
that  in  many  instances  they  showed  a  marked  change  in  disposition,  and  the  appetite 
became  voracious  and  unnatural.  These  animals  would  sometimes  eat  feces,  the  flesh 
of  dogs,  etc.,  and,  in  short,  presented  certain  of  the  phenomena  so  frequently  observed 
after  extirpation  of  the  spleen.  After  extirpation  of  one  kidney,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  remaining  kidney  increases  in  weight,  although  recent  investigations  show  that 
this  is  due  mainly  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood,  lymph,  and  urinary  princi- 
ples, and  not  to  a  new  development  of  renal  tissue.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Nature  has  provided,  in  the  kidneys,  more  working  substance  than  is  ordinarily  required 
for  the  elimination  of  the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine ;  and  that,  even 
when  one  kidney  is  removed,  the  other  is  competent  to  eliminate  the  amount  of  excre- 
mentitious matter  that  is  produced,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  the  system.  The 
exceptional  experiment  in  which  the  animal  died  after  extirpation  of  one  kidney  is  quite 
interesting:  October  6,  1864,  we  removed  one  kidney  from  a  small  cur-dog,  about 
nine  months  old,  by  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  animal  did  not  appear 
to  suffer  from  the  operation,  and  the  wound  healed  kindly.  The  only  marked  effects 
were  great  irritability  of  disposition  and  an  exaggerated  and  perverted  appetite.  He 
would  attack  the  other  dogs  in  the  laboratory  without  provocation,  and  would  eat  with 
avidity,  faeces,  putrid  dog^s  flesh,  and  articles  which  the  other  animals  would  not  touch, 
and  which  he  did  not  eat  before  the  operation.  On  the  morning  of  November  18th, 
forty-three  days  after  the  operation,  the  dog  appeared  to  be  uneasy,  cried  frequently,  and 
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at  12  o^cIock  went  into  conynlsions,  which  contianed  until  Si  p.  m.,  when  he  died. 
In  one  other  instance,  in  which  a  dog  was  kept  for  more  than  a  year  after  extirpa- 
tion of  one  kidney,  it  was  occasionally  ohserved  that  the  animal  was  rather  quiet  and 
indisposed  to  move  for  a  day  or  two,  but  this  always  passed  off,  and  when  he  was 
killed  he  was  as  well  as  before  the  operation. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System,. Blood-pressure,  etc,,  upon  the  Secretion  of  Urine. — 
There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  very  marked  and  sudden  modifications  in  the 
action  of  the  kidneys  take  place  under  the  influence  of  fear,  anxiety,  hysteria,  etc., 
when  the  impression  mnst  have  been  transmitted  through  the  nervous  system.  Although 
little  is  known  of  the  final  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  kidney,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  system  ramify  upon  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  modifying  the  quantity  and  the 
pressure  of  blood  in  these  organs. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition,  that  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in 
the  kidneys  increases  the  flow  of  urine,  and  that,  when  the  blood-pressure  is  lowered, 
the  flow  of  urine  is  correspondingly  diminished.  This  fact  will  in  a  measure  account  for 
the  increase  in  the  flow  of  urine  during  digestion ;  but  it  cannot  serve  to  explain  all  of 
the  modifications  that  may  take  place  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  The  fact  above 
stated,  although  it  has  been  long  recognized  by  physiologists,  has  lately  been  very  fully 
illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard.  This  observer  measured  the  pressure  of  blood 
in  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog  and  carefully  noted  the  quantity  of  u/ine  discharged  in  the 
course  of  a  minute  from  one  of  the  ureters.  Afterward,  by  tying  the  two  crural,  the  two 
brachial,  and  the  two  carotid  arteries,  he  increased  the  blood-pressure  about  one-half,  and 
the  quantity  of  urine  discharged  in  a  minute  was  immediately  increased  by  a  little  more 
than  fifty  per  cent.  In  another  animal,  he  diminished  the  pressure  by  taking  blood  from 
the  jugular  vein,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  was  immediately  reduced  about  one-half. 
His  later  observations  on  this  subject  showed  that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine 
produced  by  exaggerated  pressure  of  blood  in  the  kidneys  was  capable  of  being  modified 
through  the  nervous  system.  In  these  experiments,  the  nerves  going  to  one  kidney  were 
divided,  which  produced  an  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure  and  a  consequent  exaggera- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  urine  from  the  ureter  on  that  side.  The  pressure  was  then  farther 
increased  by  stopping  the  nostrils  of  the  animal.  The  quantity  of  urine  was  increased  by 
this  on  the  side  on  which  the  nerves  had  been  divided,  but  the  pain  and  distress  from 
want  of  air  arrested  the  secretion  upon  the  sound  side. 

The  precise  influence  which  special  nerves  exert  upon  the  secretion  of  urine  has  not 
yet  been  positively  ascertained.  Some  important  facts,  however,  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  been  developed  of  late  years.  In  his  interesting  and  novel  experiments  upon 
artificial  diabetes  in  animals,  Bernard  found  that,  when  irritation  was  applied  to  the  fioor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  in  the  median  line,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  space  comprised 
between  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastrics  and  the  auditory  nerves,  the  urine  was  in- 
creased in  quantity  and  became  strongly  saccharine.  When  the  irritation  was  applied  a 
little  above  this  point,  the  urine  was  simply  increased  in  quantity,  but  it  contained  no 
sugar ;  and,,  when  the  puncture  was  made  a  little  below,  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine, 
without  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  secretion.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region  arrests,  for  a  time,  the 
secretion  of  urine. 

The  final  effect  of  division  of  all  the  nerves  going  to  the  kidney  is  very  curious.  The 
immediate  effect  of  destruction  of  these  nerves  is  to  increase  largely  the  amount  of  blood 
sent  to  the  kidney,  the  organ  then  pulsating  like  an  aneurismal  tumor.  In  experiments 
upon  this  subject,  by  MtQler  and  Peipers,  the  flow  of  urine  was  sometimes  arrested  by  divi- 
sion of  these  nerves,  but  occasionally  it  continued.  In  these  observations,  the  nerves 
were  destroyed  by  applying  a  ligature  tightly  to  the  vessels  as  they  enter  at  the  hilum. 
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inclndiDg  everj  thing  but  the  ureter.  The  ligature  was  then  loosened,  so  as  to  admit  the 
blood,  but  the  nerves  had  been  bruised  and  destroyed.  The  secretion  of  urine  continues, 
however,  under  these  circumstances,  for  onlj  a  few  hours.  It  then  ceases,  and  the  nntri- 
tion  of  the  kidney  becomes  profoundly  affected,  its  tissue  breaking  down  into  a  putrid, 
semifluid  mass,  which  probably  enters  the  blood  and  is  the  cause  of  death. 

The  other  physiological  conditions  that  affect  the  urinary  excretion  influence  the  com- 
position of  the  urine  and  the  quantity  of  ezcrementitious  matters  separated  by  the  kid- 
neys. These  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  under  the  head  of  nutrition  and  dis- 
assimilation.  It  is  suflScient  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that,  during  digestion,  when 
the  composition  of  the  blood  is  modified  by  the  absorption  of  nutritive  matters,  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  is  usually  increased.  This  is  particularly  marked  when  a  large  amount  of 
liquid  has  been  taken. 

As  the  excrementitious  principles  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  are  being  constantly  pro- 
duced in  the  tissues  by  the  process  of  disassimilation,  the  formation  of  urine  is  constant ; 
presenting,  in  this  regard,  a  marked  contrast  with  the  intermittent  flow  of  most  of  the 
secretions  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  excretions.  It  was  noted  by  Eriohsen,  in  a 
case  of  extroversion  of  the  bladder,  and  it  has  been  farther  shown  by  experiments  upon 
dogs,  that  there  is  an  alternation  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys  upon  the  two  ndes.  Ber- 
nard exposed  the  ureters  in  a  living  animal  and  fixed  a  small  silver  tube  in  each,  so  that 
the  secretion  from  each  kidney  could  be  readily  observed ;  and  he  noted  that  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  was  discharged  from  one  side  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  while 
the  flow  from  the  other  side  was  slight  and  in  some  instances  was  entirely  arrested.  The 
flow  then  commenced  with  activity  upon  the  other  side,  while  the  discharge  from  the 
opposite  ureter  was  diminished  or  arrested.  We  are  already  familiar  with  this  alterna- 
tion of  action  in  the  parotid  glands. 

Change*  in  the  CompoHtum  of  the  Blood  in  pawing  through  the  Kidneye, — Some  of 
the  changes  in  the  blood  in  its  passage  throagh  the  kidneys  have  already  been  noted. 
The  most  important  of  these  consist  in  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  urea,  the  urates, 
and  other  of  the  excrementitious  principles  found  in  the  urine.  This  would  be  expected, 
inasmuch  as  these  principles  are  constantly  present  in  the  urine,  and  they  have  been  shown 
to  be  derived  exclusively  from  the  blood.  It  has  been  ascertained,  also,  that  the  blood 
of  the  renal  veins  contains  less  water  than  the  blood  of  any  other  part  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem. The  constant  separation  of  water  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  the  soluble  excrementitious  principles,  is  an  explanation  of  this  fact^  It 
was  also  observed  by  Simon,  a  number  of  years  ago,  that  the  blood  of  the  renal  veins 
does  not  coagulate  readily,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  flbrin  from  it  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  stirring  with  rods. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  researches  of  Bernard,  showing  that  the 
blood  coming  from  many  of  the  glands  during  their  functional  activity  is  but  littie  dark- 
er than  arterial  blood.  The  action  of  the  kidneys  is  constant^  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  they  receive  is  enormous.  Unless  the  function  of  these  organs  be  disturbed,  the 
blood  passing  through  them  cannot  be  deoxygenated,  and  it  is  oonsequentiy  red,  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  This  fact 
we  have  often  noted,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  all  who  have  examined  the  renal  veins 
in  living  animals.  In  comparative  analyses  for  gases  of  the  blood  of  the  renal  artery  and 
vein,  Bernard  found,  in  one  examination,  no  carbonic  acid  in  either  specimen,  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  being  12  parts  per  hundred  in  volume  for  the  artery,  and  10  parts 
for  the  vein.  These  observations  were  made  at  a  temi)erature  of  from  50"  to  58**  Fahr. 
Making  the  analyses  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body  (104°  to  118**),  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  was  8  parts  for  the  artery  and  8*13  parts  for  the  vein,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  was  19*46  parts  for  the  artery  and  17*26  parts  for  the  vein.  When  the 
secretion  of  urine  was  arrested  by  irritation  of  the  kidney,  the  blood  became  black  in 
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the  yein,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  diminished,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  carhonic  acid.  These  observations  show  that  during  secretion  most  of  the 
hlood  sent  to  the  kidneys  is  for  the  purpose  of  famishing  water  and  the  ezcrementitions 
prinoiplee  of  the  urine,  and  that  but  little  is  used  for  ordinary  nutrition.  Secretion  ap- 
pears to  have  no  marked  influence  upon  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid. 

Phynoloffical  Anatomy  of  the  Urinary  PoMogu. — The  chief  physiological  interest 
attached  to  the  anatomy  of  the  urinary  passages  is  connected  with  the  discharge  of  the 
urine  from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  and  with  the  process  of  micturition;  and  it  will 
be  necessary,  consequently,  to  give  but  a  brief  account  of  the  structure  of  these  parts. 

The  excretory  ducts  of  the  kidneys  (the  ureters)  commence  each  by  a  fhnnel-shiiped 
sao,  the  pelvis,  which  is  applied  to  the  kidney  at  the  hilum.  This  sap  presents  little  tu- 
bular processes,  called  calices,  into  which  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  are  received.  The 
lureters  themselves  are  membranous  tubes  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  becom- 
ing much  reduced  in  caliber  as  they  penetrate  the  coats  of  the  bladder.  They  are  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  passing  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder  behind  the 
peritoneum.  They  have  three  distinct  coats :  an  external  coat,  composed  of  fibrous  tis- 
ane, the  ordinary  white  fibres  mixed  with  elastic  fibres  of  the  small  variety ;  a  middle 
ooat,  composed  of  different  layers  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres ;  and  a  mucous  coat 

The  external  coat  requires  no  special  description.  It  is  prolonged  into  the  calices  and 
is  continuous  with  the  fibrous  ooat  of  the  kidney  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids. 

The  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  present  two  principal  layers ;  an  external  longitudi- 
nal layer,  and  an  internal  transverse,  or  circular  layer,  to  which  is  added  near  the  blad- 
der a  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres,  internal  to  the  circular  fibres. 

The  mucous  lining  is  thin,  smooth,  and  without  any  follicular  glands.  It  is  thrown 
into  slight  longitudinal  folds,  when  the  tube  is  flaccid,  which  are  easily  effaced  by  dis- 
tention. The  epithelium  exists  in  several  layers  and  is  remarkable  for  the  irregular 
ahape  of  the  cells.  They  present,  usually,  numerous  dark  granulations  omd  one  or  two 
dear  nuclei  with  distinct  nucleoli  Some  of  the  oeUs  are  flattened,  some  are  rounded, 
and  some  are  caudate,  with  one  or  two  prolongations. 

Passing  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  the  ureters  become  constricted,  penetrate  the  coats 
of  this  organ  obliquely,  their  course  in  its  walls  being  a  little  less  than  an  inch  iu 
length.  This  valvular  opening  allows  the  free  passage  of  the  urine  from  the  mreters,  but 
compression  or  distention  of  the  bladder  closes  the  orifices  and  renders  a  return  of 
the  fluid  impossible. 

The  bladder,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  urine,  varies  in  its  relations  to  the 
pelvic  and  abdominal  organs  as  it  is  empty  or  more  or  less  distended.  When  perfectly 
emp^,  it  lies  deeply  in  the  pelvic  cavity  and  is  then  a  small  sac,  of  an  irregularly  trian- 
gular form.  As  it  becomes  filled,  it  assumes  a  globular  or  ovoid  form,  rises  up  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,  and,  when  excessively  distended,  it  may  project  into  the  abdomen.  When 
the  urine  is  voided  at  normal  intervals,  the  bladder,  when  filled,  contains  about  a  pint 
of  liquid ;  but,  under  pathological  conditions,  it  may  become  distended  so  as  to  con- 
tain ten  or  twelve  pints,  and,  in  some  instances  of  obstruction,  it  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain even  more.  The  bladder  is  usually  more  capacious  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
It  is  held  in  place  by  certain  ligaments  and  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  in  this  connection,  but  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  aUow  of  the  various 
changes  in  volume  and  position  which  the  organ  is  liable  to  assume  under  different  de- 
uces of  distention. 

The  anatomy  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  physiological  in- 
terest These  are  three  in  number.  The  external  coat  is  simply  a  refiection  Qf  the  peri- 
toneum, covering  the  posterior  portion  completely,  from  the  openings  of  the  ureters  to  the 
«ummit^  about  one-third  of  the  lateral  portion,  and  a  small  part  of  the  anterior  portion. : 
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The  middle,  or  inuscnlar  coat,  consists  of  fibres  of  the  non-striated  or  involuntary 
variety,  arranged  in  three  tolerably  distinct  layers. 

The  external  mnsonlar  layer  is  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  arise  from  parts 
adjacent  to  the  neck,  and  pass  anteriorly,  posteriorly,  and  laterally  over  the  organ,  so 
that  when  they  are  contracted  they  diminish  its  capacity  chiefly  by  shortening  its  verti* 
cal  diameter.  The  anterior  fibres  of  this  layer  arise  from  the  body  of  the  pubis  and  the 
symphysis,  by  tendinous  bands,  known  to  most  anatomists  as  the  anterior  ligaments. 
These  tendinous  fibres  spread  out  upon  the  prostate  and  are  attached  to  its  anterior  sur- 
face. As  the  fibres  on  the  anterior  surface  pass  over  the  summit  of  the  bladder,  they  in- 
terlace, and  some  of  them  are  continuous  with  the  fibres  coming  from  the  posterior  sur- 
face. The  posterior  fibres  arise  from  the  base  of  the  prostate,  and,  after  forming  a  dis- 
tinct band  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  spread  out  upon  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  bladder.  The  lateral  fibres  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  prostate  and  spread 
out  upon  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  bladder.  In  the  female,  the  posterior  fibres  arise 
firom  the  dense  fibrous  membrane  between  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  vagina,  and 
the  lateral  fibres,  from  the  perineal  aponeurosis,  the  anterior  fibres  arising  from  the  pubis, 
as  in  the  male.  The  fibres  of  the  external  layer  are  of  a  pinkish  hue,  being  much  more 
highly  colored  than  the  other  layers. 

The  middle  muscular  layer  is  formed  of  circular  fibres,  arranged,  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  bladder,  in  distinct  bands  at  right  angles  to  the  superficial  fibres.  They  are 
thinner  and  less  strongly  marked  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces. 

The  internal  muscular  layer  is  composed  of  excessively  pale  fibres  arranged  in  longi- 
tudinal fasciculi,  the  anterior  and  lateral  bundles  anastomosing  with  each  other  as  they 
descend  toward  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  by  oblique  bands  of  communication,  and  the 
posterior  bundles  interlacing  in  every  direction,  forming  an  irregular  plexus.  Here  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fibres  of  the  middle  layer.  This  arrangement  has 
given  to  these  fibres  the  name  of  the  plexiform  layer,  and  it  gives  to  the  interior  of  the 
bladder  its  reticulated  appearance.  This  layer  is  continuous  with  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  urachus,  the  ureters,  and  the  urethra. 

The  sphincter  vesicsQ  is  composed  of  a  band  of  smooth  fibres,  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  embracing  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
the  posterior  half  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  tonic  contraction  of  these 
fibres  prevents  the  flow  of  urine,  and,  during  the  ^aculation  of  the  seminal  fluid,  it  offers 
an  obstruction  to  its  passage  into  the  bladder. 

It  is  seen,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder,  that  they  are 
capable  by  their  contraction  of  expelling  the  greatest  part  of  the  urine  when  the  sphinc- 
ter is  relaxed. 

The  muQons  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  smooth,  rather  pale,  thick,  and  loosely  ad- 
herent to  the  submucous  tissue,  except  over  tbe  corpus  trigonum.  The  epithelium  exists 
in  several  layers  and  presents  the  same  diversity  in  form  as  that  observed  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  and  the  ureters ;  viz.,  the  deeper  cells  are  elongated  and  resemble  the  co- 
lumnar epithelium,  while  the  cells  on  the  surface  are  flattened.  In  the  neck  and  fundus 
of  the  bladder  are  a  few  mucous  glands,  some  in  the  form  of  simple  follicles,  and  others 
collected  to  form  glands  of  the  simple  racemose  variety. 

The  corpus  trigonum  is  a  triangular  body,  lying  just  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
at  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  extending  from  the  urethra  in  front  to  the  openings  of 
the  ureters.  It  is  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  few  elastic  and  muscular 
fibres.  At  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  it  presents  a  small  projecting  fold  of  mucoua 
membrane,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  uvula  vesicflB.  Over  the  whole  of  the  surfaoe 
of  the  trigone,  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  closely  adherent,  and  it  is  never  thrown  into 
folds,  even  when  the  bladder  is  entirely  empty. 

The  blood-vessels  going  to  the  bladder  are  ultimately  distributed  to  its  mucous  mem- 
brane.   Tliey  are  not  very  numerous,  except  at  the  fundus,  where  the  mucous  mem- 
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brone  is  tolerably  vascolar.  Lymphatics  have  been  described  as  existing  in  the  walls  of 
the  bladder,  but  Sappey,  whose  researches  in  the  lymphatic  system  have  been  very  ex- 
tended and  SQCcessful,  has  failed  to  demonstrate  them  in  this  situation.  The  nerves  of 
the  bladder  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexas. 

The  urethra  is  provided  with  muscular  fibres,  and  it  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane, 
the  anatomy  of  which  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  function  of 
generation.  In  the  female  the  epithelium  of  the  urethra  is  like  that  of  the  bladder.  In 
the  male  the  epithelial  cells  are  small,  pale,  and  of  the  columnar  variety. 

Meehanitm  of  the  DUcharge  of  Urine, — In  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals  in 
which  the  urine  is  of  a  semisolid  consistence,  the  movement  of  vibratile  cilia  in  the  uri- 
niferous  tubes  probably  aids  in  the  discharge  of  the  excretion ;  but,  in  the  human  subject, 
the  existence,  even,  of  cilia  is  doubtful,  and  the  urine  is  discharged  into  the  pelves  of  the 
kidneys  and  the  ureters  by  pressure  due  to  the  act  of  separation  of  the  fluid  from  the 
blood.  Once  discharged  into  the  ureters,  the  course  of  the  urine  is  determined  in  part  by 
the  tU  a  tergoj  and  in  part,  probably,  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  coats  of  these  canals. 
MftUer  has  found  that  the  ureters  can  be  made  to  undergo  a  powerful  local  contraction 
upon  the  application  of  a  galvanic  current ;  and  Bernard  has  shown  that  this  may  be 
produced  by  galvanization  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  nerve.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts,  it  is  di£Scult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  influence  ordinarily  exerted 
by  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  ureters ;  but,  when  there  is  excessive  accumulation  of 
urine  in  the  bladder,  or  when  there  is  obstruction  from  any  cause,  such  as  the  presence 
of  a  renal  calculus,  these  contractions  are  probably  quite  energetic. 

When  the  urine  has  accumulated  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  bladder,  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion is  experienced  which  leads  to  the  act  for  its  expulsion.  This  desire  to  discharge  the 
urine  is  probably  due  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  distention  of  the  bladder.  The 
intervals  at  which  it  is  experienced  are  exceedingly  variable.  The  urine  is  usually  voided 
before  retiring  to  rest  and  upon  rising  in  the  morning,  and  generally  two  or  three  times, 
in  addition,  during  the  day.  The  frequency  of  micturition,  however,  depends  very  much 
upon  habit,  upon  the  quantity  of  liquids  ingested,  and  upon  the  degree  of  activity  of  the 
skin ;  the  latter  conditions  modifying  the  quantity  of  urine. 

Evacuation  of  the  bladder  is  accomplished  by  the  muscular  walls  of  the  organ  itself, 
aided  by  contractions  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  with  certain  muscles 
which  operate  upon  the  urethra,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  relaxation  of  the  sphincter 
vesicas.  This  act  is  at  first  voluntary,  but,  once  commenced,  it  may  be  continued  by 
the  involuntary  contraction  of  the  bladder  alone.  During  the  first  part  of  the  process, 
the  distended  bladder  is  compressed  by  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal 
muscles ;  and  this,  after  a  time,  excites  the  action  of  the  bladder  itself.  A  certain  period 
usually  elapses  then  before  the  urine  begins  to  flow.  When  the  bladder  contracts,  aided 
by  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  diaphragm,  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  is  over- 
come, and  a  jet  of  urine  flows  with  considerable  force  from  the  urethra.  All  voluntary 
action  may  then  cease  for  a  time,  and  the  bladder  will  nearly  empty  itself;  but  the  force 
of  the  jet  may  at  any  time  be  considerably  increased  by  voluntary  effort 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  bladder  be  capable  of  entirely  emptying  itself  by  the  ac- 
tion of  its  muscular  walls.  That  almost  all  the  urine  may  be  expelled  in  this  way  in  the 
human  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  experiments  upon  some 
of  the  inferior  animals  that  the  bladder  may  be  completely  evacuated  when  it  has  been 
drawn  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  vivisections,  we  have  frequently  observed  the 
bladder  so  firmly  contracted  that  it  could  contain  hardly  more  than  a  few  drops  of  liquid. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  expulsive  act,  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  remaining  in  the 
bladder  is  slight,  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  again  called  into  action, 
and  there  is  a  convulsive,  interrupted  discharge  of  the  small  quantity  of  urine  that  re- 
mains.   At  this  time,  the  impulse  from  the  bladder,  and,  indeed,  the  influence  of  the  ab- 
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dominal  nmscles  and  diaphragm^  are  verj  slight,  and  the  flow  of  urine  along  the  urethra 
is  aided  by  the  contractions  of  its  muscular  walls  and  the  action  of  some  of  the  perineal 
muscles,  the  most  efficient  being  the  accelerator  urinss ;  but  with  aU  this  muscular  action 
a  few  drops  of  urine  generally  remain  in  the  male  urethra  after  the  act  of  urination  is 
accomplished.  The  process  of  evacuation  of  urine  in  the  female  is  essentially  the  same 
as  in  the  male,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  modifications  due  to  differences  in  the  di- 
rection and  length  of  the  urethra. 

The  moyements  of  the  bladder  are  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system.  Accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Budge,  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  operates  through  the 
sympathetic,  and  he  has  described  a  centre  in  the  spinal  cord,  which  presides  over  the  con- 
tractions of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  bladder,  and  the  vasa  deferentia. 
This  he  calls  the  genito-spinal  centre,  and  be  has  located  it,  in  experiments  upon  rabbitSi 
in  the  spinal  cord,  at  a  point  opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  From  this  centre,  the 
nervous  filaments  pass  through  the  sympathetic  nerve  communicating  with  the  gangliiMi 
which  corresponds  to  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

Properties  and  CompoeUion  of  the  Urine. 

The  importance  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  composition  of  the  urine 
has  long  been  recognized  by  physiologists ;  and  our  literature  is  full  of  observations,  more 
or  less  valuable,  upon  this  subject,  dating  from  the  discovery  of  urea,  by  HUlaire  Bouelle, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  to  the  present  time.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
follow  out  in  detail  even  the  most  important  of  the  chemical  researches  upon  the  differ- 
ent urinary  constituents,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  pure  human  physiology ;  and 
the  observations  of  the  earlier  authors  have  now  little  more  than  an  historical  interest 
But  this  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  analysis  of  the  urine  by  Berzelius,  made  early  in  the 
present  century;  for,  even  in  recent  authoritative  works  upon  physiology,  these  are 
quoted  as  the  most  elaborate  and  reliable  of  the  quantitative  examinations  of  the  renal 
excretion.  In  treating  of  this  subject,  we  propose  to  give  simply  the  chemistry  of  the 
urine  as  it  is  understood  at  the  present  day,  dwelling  particularly  upon  its  relations  to  the 
physiology  of  nutrition  and  disassimilation.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  quantity,  specific  gravity,  reaction,  etc.,  of  the  urine,  with  the  varia- 
tions observed  under  different  physiological  conditions. 

General  Phyeieal  Propertie$  of  the  Urine, — ^The  color  of  the  urine  is  very  variable 
within  the  limits  of  health,  and  it  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  character  of 
the  food,  the  quantity  of  drink,  and  the  activity  of  the  skin.  As  a  rule,  the  color  is  yd- 
lowish  or  amber,  with  more  or  less  of  a  reddish  tint.  The  fluid  is  perfectly  transparent, 
free  from  viscidity,  and  exhales,  when  flrst  passed,  a  peculiar,  aromatic  odor,  which  is  by 
no  means  disagreeable.  Soon  after  the  urine  cools,  it  loses  this  peculiar  odor  and  has  the 
odor  known  as  urinous.  This  odor  remains  until  the  liquid  begins  to  undergo  decompoes- 
tion.  The  color  and  odor  of  the  urine  are  usually  modified  by  the  same  physiological 
conditions.  When  the  fiuid  contains  a  relatively  large  amount  of  solid  matters,  the  color 
is  more  intense  and  the  urinous  odor  is  more  penetrating ;  and,  when  its  quantity  is 
increased  by  an  excess  of  water,  the  specific  gravity  is  low,  the  color  pale,  and  the  odor 
faint.  The  urine  passed  in  the  morning  is  usually  more  intense  in  color  than  that  passed 
during  the  day. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  measure  the  exact  temperature  of  the  urine  at  the  moment 
of  its  emission.  In  the  observations  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Byasson,  in  which  a  very 
delicate  thermometer  was  used  and  extraordinary  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  ohangs 
in  temperature  before  the  estimate  was  made,  the  temperature,  under  phyriological  con- 
ditions, varied  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  degree  from  100''  Fahr.  It  is  important  to  know 
the  normal  temperature  of  the  urine,  as  it  is  liable  to  vary  very  considerably  In  cerUin 
diseases. 
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Quantityj  ^^iJU  Chrtvoity^  and  Reaction  of  the  Urine, — ^In  estimating  the  total  quan< 
titj  of  urine  discharged  in  the  twentj-foor  hoars,  it  is  important  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  specific  gravity,  as  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  solid  matter  excreted  by  the 
kidneys.  We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  variations  in  quantity  constantly  oc- 
curring in  health,  as  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  water ;  but  the  amount  of  solid 
matters  excreted  is  usually  more  nearly  uniform.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that 
differences  in  climate,  habits  of  life,  etc.,  in  different  countries,  have  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  daily  quantity  of  urine.  Dr.  Parkes  has  collected  the  results  of  twenty-six 
aeries  of  observations  made  in  America,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  he  finds  the 
average  daily  quantity  of  urine  in  healthy  male  adults,  between  twenty  and  forty  years 
of  age,  to  be  fifty-two  and  a  half  fiuidounces,  the  average  quantity  per  hour  being  two 
and  one-tenth  fiuidounces.    The  extremes  were  thirty-five  and  eighty-one  ounces. 

In  attempting  to  decide  the  question  whether  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  passed  be 
abnormal  or  within  the  limits  of  health,  it  is  important  to  recognize,  if  possible,  certain 
limits  of  physiological  variation.  Becquerel  states  that  the  variations  in  the  proportion 
of  water  in  the  urine  likely  to  occur  in  health  are  between  twenty-seven  and  fifty  fiuid- 
ounces ;  but  his  average  of  the  total  quantity  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  only  forty-four 
ounces,  which  is  rather  lower  than  the  one  we  are  disposed  to  adopt.  The  circumstances 
that  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  water  are  usually  more  efficient  in  their 
operation  than  those  which  tend  to  an  increase ;  and  the  range  below  the  healthy  standard 
is  rather  wider  than  it  is  above.  All  these  estimates,  however,  are  merely  approxima- 
tive. Assuming  that  the  usual  quantity  in  the  male  is  about  fifty  ounces,  it  may  be  stated, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  range  of  normal  variation  is  between  thirty  and  sixty ;  and 
that,  when  the  quantity  varies  much  from  these  figures,  it  is  probably  due  to  some  patho- 
logical condition. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Becquerel,  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the 
kidneys  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  a  little  greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male ;  but 
in  the  female  the  specific  gravity  is  lower,  and  the  amount  of  solid  constituents  is  rela- 
tively and  absolutely  less. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  should  always  be  estimated  in  connection  with  the 
absolute  quantity  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Those  who  assume  that  the  daily  quantity 
is  about  flyfty  ounces  give  the  ordinary  specific  gravity  of  the  mixed  urine  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  60**  Fahr.,  as  about  1020.  The  specific  gravity  is  liable  to  the  same  vari- 
ations as  the  proportion  of  water,  and  the  density  is  increased  precisely  as  the  amount  of 
water  is  diminished.  The  ordinary  range  of  variation  in  specific  gravity  is  between  1016 
and  1025 ;  but,  without  positively  indicating  any  pathological  condition,  it  may  be  as  low 
as  1005  or  as  high  as  1080. 

The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  acid  in  the  camivora  and  alkaline  in  the  herbivora.  In 
the  human  subject^  it  is  usually  acid  at  the  moment  of  its  discharge  from  the  bladder; 
although  at  certain  periods  of  the  day  it  may  be  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline,  the  reaction 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  food.  The  acidity  may  be  measured  by  careftilly 
neutralizing  the  urine  with  an  alkali,  in  a  solution  that  has  previously  been  graduated 
with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  of  known  strength ;  and  the  degree  of  acidity  is  usually 
expressed  by  calling  it  equivalent  to  so  many  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid. 

Ajb  the  result  of  numerous  observations  made  by  Yogel  and  under  his  direction,  the  total 
quantity  of  acid  in  the  urine  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a  healthy  adult  male  is  equal  to 
from  two  to  four  grammes,  or,  omitting  fractions,  to  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains  of  oxalic 
acid.  The  hourly  quantity  in  these  observations  was  equal,  in  round  numbers,  to  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  grains  of  acid.  The  proportion  of  acid  was  found  to  be  very  vari- 
able in  the  same  person  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  In  one  individual,  upon  whom 
the  greatest  number  of  observations  was  made,  the  average  hourly  quantity  of  acid  at 
night  was  2*9  grains ;  in  the  forenoon,  2  grains ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  2'd  grains.  '^  In 
a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  four  different  persons,  the  quantity  was  found  to  be 
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greatest  at  night,  least  in  the  forenoon,  and  between  these  extremes  in  the  afternoon." 
In  estimating  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine,  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  fluid  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  discharged  from  the  bladder ;  for  its  acidity  rapidly  increases  aftec 
emission — until  ammoniacal  decomposition  sets  in — by  the  formation  of  organic  acids,  par- 
ticularly the  lactic. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  among  physiological 
chemists  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine.  At  the  moment  of 
its  discharge  from  the  bladder,  it  is  distinctly  and  even  strongly  acid ;  but  it  will  not  de* 
compose  the  carbonates,  like  most  acid  solutions.  The  weight  of  chemical  authority  upon 
this  point  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  there  is  no  free  acid  in  the  urine  when  it  is  first 
passed,  although  the  lactic  acid,  the  acid  lactates,  and,  perhaps,  some  other  of  the  organie 
acids  may  be  produced  after  emission,  as  the  result  of  decomposition ;  but  nearly  aU 
authors  agree  that  it  contains  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda.  The  phosphates  exist  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body  in  at  least  three  different  conditions.  The  basic  phosphate  of  soda,  for 
example,  possesses  three  atoms  of  the  base  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  In  contact 
with  carbonic  acid,  this  salt  may  lose  one  atom  of  the  base,  forming  the  carbonate  of 
soda  and  what  is  called  the  neutral  phosphate,  the  latter,  however,  having  a  feebly  alka* 
line  reaction.  In  contact  with  uric  acid,  the  neutral  phosphate  may  lose  still  another 
atom  of  base,  forming  the  urate  of  soda  and  the  acid  phosphate ;  and,  according  to  most 
authorities,  it  is  in  this  form  that  it  exists  in  the  urine,  and  the  presence  of  this  salt  is  the 
cause  of  its  acidity.  The  acid  phosphate  of  soda  may  or  may  not  be  associated,  in  the 
human  subject,  with  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  which  ordinarily  gives  the  intensely  acid 
reaction  to  the  urine  of  the  camivora. 
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Regarding  the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine  as  a  measure,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  general  process  of  disassimilation,  it  is  probably  more  important  to  recog- 
nize the  absolute  quantity  of  these  principles  discharged  in  a  definite  time  than  to  learn 
simply  their  proportions  in  the  urine ;  and,  in  making  out  a  table  of  the  composition  of 
the  urine,  we  shall  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the  absolute  quantity  of  its  different  constitu- 
ents excreted  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  latter  point,  however,  will  be  more  elaborately 
considered  in  connection  with  the  characters  of  the  individual  excrementitious  principles 
and  their  variations  under  physiological  cbnditions.  In  compiling  this  table,  we  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  elaborate  bibliographical  and  experimental  researches  of  Prof. 
Robin,  contained  in  his  recent  work  upon  the  humors,*  but  we  have  ventured  to  make 
some  changes  and  corrections  in  his  list  of  urinary  constituents : 

I  Robin,  Lsc(ni9  sur  les  humeurs^  Puis,  1874.  In  tho  tabic  given  by  Robin  (p.  T02),  there  to  evidently  a  very 
aerions  error  in  one  of  the  flgnrea  gMag  the  proportion  of  water  and  an  error  in  the  propcnrtion  of  oxygen.  We  have 
omitted  some  of  the  constituenta  given  by  Robin,  which  are  stated  to  be  doubtftil  or  Mddental,  or  are  noted  aa  pretent 
onder  pathological  oondittons. 

Although  the  table  represents,  very  nearly,  tho  latest  and  ntoat  reliable  obaervationa  upon  the  relative  and  abao- 
Inte  quantities  of  the  urinary  oonatituonta,  there  are  a  few  minor  points  that  demand  some  explanation.  For  example, 
Robin  estimates  the  proportion  of  hippuratea  at  a  little  less  than  the  proportion  of  urates,  while  many  writers  of  high 
authority  apeak  of  the  hippuratea  aa  excreted  In  rather  larger  quantity;  but  tho  investigations  with  regard  to  the 
daily  excretion  of  hippuric  acid  have  not  been  so  definite  and  satlsibctory  aa  those  upon  which  the  estimates  of  the  ex- 
cretion of  uric  add  are  baaed.  Robin  gives,  alao,  the  proportion  of  creatine  as  1>4  to  2*6  psrta  per  1,000,  and  of  crea- 
tinine, 0*2  to  0*4  per  1,000 ;  and  most  authors  give  in  the  urine  a  larger  proportion  of  creatinine.  Thto  diffovnco,  how- 
ever, ia  not  important,  for,  aa  fiir  aa  the  procesa  of  excretion  ia  concerned,  these  two  aubstancea  may  bo  regarded  as  a 
single  prtndpio,  creatine  being  readily  converted  into  creatinine  in  the  urine  by  simple  decompoaltion.  In  onr  endeavor 
to  make  thia  table  aa  complete  aa  possible,  we  have  reduced  the  figures  given  by  many  authors  to  represent  tiie  amounts 
of  uric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  add,  chlorine,  etc.,  to  the  quantity  of  tiie  salts  as  they  actually  exist.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  a  work  on  physiology,  for  chlorine  and  the  various  odds  Just  enumerated  are  not  proxioiate 
constituents  of  the  urine,  except  when  combined  with  bases.  It  ia  simply  a  matter  of  convenience  to  estimate  them 
separately,  and  the  proportions  of  salts  are  readily  calculated  from  the  combining  equivalents  of  the  diflbrent  ele^ 
ments. 
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Composition  of  the  Human   Urine, 

Water  (in  24  hours,  27  to  50  fluidoances— Becquerel) 96747  to  940-36 

Urea  (in  24  houra,  356  to  463  graina— Robin) 16-00  **     28*00 

Uric  acid,  accidental,  or  traces 


Urate  of  soda,  neutral  and  acid 

Urate  of  ammonia,  neutral  and  acid  (in  small  quantity) 

Urate  of  potassa. .- 

Urate  of  lime 

Urate  of  magnesia 


(In  24  hours,  6  to  9 
grs.  of  uric  acid — Bec- 
querel— or  9  to  14  grs.         1*00   "       1*60 
of  urates,  estimated  as 
neut  urate  of  soda.) 


Hippurate  of  soda. )      (In  24  hours,  about  7*5  grs.  of  hippuric 

Hippurate  of  potassa >  acid — ^Thudichum— equivalent  to  about  8 '7  1*00  *^       1*40 

Hippurate  of  lime )  grs.  of  hippurate  of  soda.) 

Lactate  of  soda. ^ 

Lactate  of  potassa s     (Daily  quantity  not  estimated). 1*50  *^       2*60 

Lactate  of  lime ) 

Creatine i      (In  24  hours,  about  11*5  grains  of  both — 

Creatinine \  Thudichum) 1-60  "       3-00 

Oxalate  of  lime  (daUy  quantity  not  estimated) traces  **       1*10 

Xanthine not  estimated. 

Margarine,  oleine,  and  other  fatty  matters 0*10  to      0*20 

Chloride  of  sodium  (m  24  hours,  about  164  grains— Robm). 300  "       8*00 

Chloiide  of  potassium traces. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 1*60  to      2*20 


(In  24  hours,  28  to  88  grains  of  sulphuric  acid 

— ^Thudichum.    About  equal  parts  of  sulphate 

8*00    *        7*00 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potassa — Robin— equiv- 


Snlphate  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  potassa 

Sulphate  of  lime  (traces)...        ,  „  ^  .       .       ,  v 

J  alent  to  from  22*6  to  87*6  grains  of  each.) 

Phosphate  of  soda,  neutral )      .^  „ 

Phosphate  of  soda,  add \     ^^^^  'l"""'*^  "<*  eBtunated) 2-60 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  (in  24  hours,  7*7  to  11*8  grains — ^Neubauer) 

Phosphate  of  lime,  acid )      /,        ,  ».         ..       .        ^^ 

Phosphate  of  lime,  basic \     (^  ^4  hours,  4*7  to  5-7  gram8-^eubauer). . 

Ammonlo-magnesian  phosphate  (daily  quantity  not  estimated) 

(Daily  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid,  about  56  grams — Thudichum.) 

Silicic  acid 

Urrosaoine ) 

Mucus  from  the  bladder \  

Proportion  of  solid  constituents,  from  82*63  to  59*89  parts  per  1,000. 

Oa»e$  of  the  Urine.    (Farts  per  1,000,  in  volume.) 

Oxygen,  in  solution 

Nitrogen,  in  solution 

Carbonic  acid,  in  solution 


2-50 

t( 

4*80 

0*50 

(i 

100 

0*20 

(4 

1*80 

1*50 

il 

2*40 

008 

a 

0*04 

0*10 

4( 

0-50 

1,00000 

000*00 

0*90 

u 

100 

7*00 

i( 

1000 
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Urea. — As  regards  quantity,  and  probably  as  a  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  general 
process  of  disassimilation,  urea  is  the  most  important  of  the  urinary  constituents ;  and 
this  substance,  with  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  urine  and  the  mode  of  its 
production  in  the  system,  has  been  most  carefully  studied  by  physiologists.  Regarding 
the  daily  excretion  of  urea  as  a  measure  of  nutritive  force  and  physiological  waste,  its 
consideration  would  come  properly  under  the  bead  of  nutrition,  in  connection  with  all 
other  substances  known  to  be  the  results  of  disassimilation ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to 
treat  of  its  general  physiological  properties,  and  some  of  its  variations  in  common  with 
other  ezcrementitions  principles  separated  by  the  kidneys,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
position of  the  urine. 
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Hie  fonnnla  for  area,  showing  the  presence  of  a  Urge  proportion  of  nitrogen,  would 
lead  us  to  sappose  that  this  eubstonce  is  one  of  the  products  of  tbu  waste  of  the  nitrogen- 
ized  principles  of  the  bod7.  It  ia  found,  under  normal  oonditions,  in  the  nrine,  the  lymph 
and  chyle,  the  blood,  the  sweat,  and  the  vitreous  humor.  Its  presence  haa  lately  been  de- 
monstrnted,  &lso,  in  the  enhstance  of  the  healthy  liver  in  both  oamivorouB  and  herbiTorons 
animals;  and  it  baa  farther  been  shown  by  Zalesky  that  iteiistsin  minate  qnantityiii 
the  mnscular  juice.  Under  pathological  conditions,  as  baa  been  already  intimated,  urea 
finds  its  way  into  varioas  oider  flnids,  snch  as  the  aecretJon  fHim  the  stomach,  the  serons 
fluids,  etc.  • 

In  connection  with  the  chemical  properties  of  area,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is 
one  of  the  few  organic  proximate  principles  that  can  be  produced  synthetically  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist.  As  early  as  1828,  Wohler  obtained  area  by  addii^  snlpbate 
of  anunoiiia  to  a  solution  of  cyanate  of  potassa.  The  products  of  this  combination  are 
sulphate  of  potoesa,  with  cyanic  acid  and  ammonia  in  a  form  to  constitute  nrea.  The 
cyanate  of  ammonia  ia  isomeric  with  urea,  and  the  change  is  effected  by  a  simple  re- 
arrangement of  ite  elements.  It  has  long  l>een  known  that  urea,  in  contact  with  certain 
animal  substances,  is  readily  convertible  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  transformation 
is  theoretically  accomplished  by  adding  to  urea  fonr  atoms  of  water.  It  has  recently  been 
stated  by  Eolbe,  that  carbonate  of  ammonia,  when  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  urea  commences  to  decompose,  is  converted  into  urea.  The  decom- 
position of  urea  resulting  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  easily  efiected  by  varions 
obemical  means.  As  thia  occurs  in  the  spontaneous  decompoation  of  nrea  in  the  nrine 
and  elsewhere,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  symptoms  of  blood-poisdning  following  re- 
tention of  the  urinary  constitnents,  in  caaes  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  are  dne  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  not  to  the  presence  of  the  nrea 
itself  in  the  blood.  Many  interesting  experiments  and  observations  have  been  made  aptm 
this  snhject,  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against 
the  carbon ate-of-ammonia  theory  of  unemia. 

Except  as  regards  the  probable  changes  that  take  place  in  the  process  of  transforma- 
tion of  certain  constitnents  of  the  tissues  into  urea,  the  chemical  history  of  this  substance 
does  not  present  much  physiological  interest.     Crea  may  be  readily  extracted  from  the 
urine,  by  processes  fully  described  in  all  the  modern  works  upon  physiological  chemistry ; 
and  its  proportion  may  now  be  easily  estimated  by  the  new  methods  of  volumetric  anal- 
ysis.    It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  separate  it 
from  tlie  blood  or  the  sabstanoe  of  any  of  tbe 
tissues,  on  account  of  tbe  difflcutty  in  getting 
rid  of  tbe  other  organic  matters  and  the  great 
facility  with  which  it  undergoes   decompoH- 

When  perfectly  pure,  nrea  crystallizes  in 
the  form  of  long,  four- sided,  colorless,  and 
transparent  prisms,  which  are  without  odor, 
nentral,  and  in  taste  resemble  saltpetre.    These 
crystals  are  very  soloble  in  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, but  they  are  entirely  insoluble  in  ether. 
In  its  behavior  to  reagents,  urea  acts  as  a  base, 
combining  readily  with   certain  acids,  particn- 
.   lariy  nitric  and  Oxalic.     It  also  forms   comhi- 
I  nations  with  certain  salts,  sncli  as  the  oxide 
Fi».iiT.-r™o,«^i«f^<»«fM™,^  of  mercury,  chloride  of  sodium,  etc    It  ensta 
in  the  economy  in  a  state  of  watery  solution, 
witli  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  it  modified  by  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
Origin  of  Pmi.— There  are  two  probable  sources  of  nrea  in  the  economy,  a 
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that  it  always  preexists  in  the  hlood  and  is  not  formed  in  the  kidneys.  One  of  these  is  in 
the  disassirailation  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  tissues,  and  the  other,  in  a  trans- 
formation in  the  blood  of  an  excess  of  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  food.  Urea,  as  we 
hove  already  seen,  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  lymph  and  chyle,  and  it  is  found, 
also,  in  small  proportion,  in  the  blood.  It  has  lately  been  detected  in  still  smaller  quan- 
tity in  the  muscular  tissue ;  but  chemists  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  extract  it  from  any 
other  of  the  solid  tissues,  under  normal  conditions,  except  the  substance  of  the  liver.  The 
fact  that  it  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  liver  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  this 
is  the  organ  chiefly  concerned  in  its  production.  With  the  small  amount  of  positive  infor- 
mation that  we  have  upon  this  point,  the  view  that  the  liver  produces  urea,  while  the  kid- 
neys are  the  organs  chiefly  concerned  in  its  elimination,  must  be  regarded  as  pnrely  hy- 
pothetical. But,  if  it  be  true  that  urea  is  the  result  of  the  physiological  wear  of  the  nitro- 
genized elements  of  the  body,  the  liver  would  probably  produce  its  share,  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  disassimilatlon.  The  fact  that  urea  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  normal  mus- 
cular tissue  is  by  no  means  a  conclusive  argument  against  its  formation  in  this  situation* 
We  have  lately  shown  that,  although  the  liver  is  constantly  producing  sugar,  none  can  be 
detected  in  its  substance,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  washed  out  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  by 
the  current  of  blood.  In  the  case  of  the  muscles,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
lymph,  and  perhaps  the  blood,  wash  out  the  urea  constantly  and  keep  these  parts 
free  from  its  presence  during  normal  conditions.  In  some  late  experiments  by  Meissner, 
in  which  the  observations  of  Provost  and  Dumas  on  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the 
blood  of  nephrotomized  animals  were  confirmed,  urea  was  found  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  after 
removal  of  the  kidneys,  not  only  in  the  liver  but  in  the  muscles  and  brain. 

Although  our  experimental  knowledge  does  not  warrant  the  unreserved  conclusion 
that  urea  is  produced  primarily  in  the  nitrogenized  parts  of  the  organism,  particularly 
the  muscular  tissae,  this  view  is  exceedingly  probable ;  and  we  must  wait  for  farther 
information  on  this  subject,  until  physiological  chemists  are  able  to  follow  out  more 
closely  the  exact  atomic  changes  that  intervene  between  the  functional  operation  of  or- 
ganized parts  and  the  change  of  their  substance  into  excrementitious  matters. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  composition  of  the  urine,  it 
will  be  seen  that  an  excess  of  nitrogenized  matter  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  causes 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea  discharged.  This  fact  has  led  to  the 
anppodtion  that  a  part  of  the  urea  contained  in  the  urine  is  the  result  of  a  direct  trans- 
formation in  the  blood  of  the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles.  This  view  must  be 
regarded  as  purely  hypothetical.  We  do  not  even  know  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  tissues  are  transformed  into  excrementitious  mat- 
ter, and  we  are  still  more  ignorant  of  the  essential  characters  of  nutrition  proper.  When 
more  nitrogenized  food  is  taken  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  evident  that  the  excess 
must  be  discharged  from  the  system.  This  is  never  discharged  in  the  form  in  which 
it  enters,  like  an  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  other  inorganic  matter,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  a  series  of  complicated  changes  are  necessary,  even  before  organic  matters 
can  be  taken  into  the  blood  by  absorption.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  direct  transfor- 
mation of  these  principles  into  urea  before  they  have  become  part  of  the  organized  struct- 
ures, except  in  a  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  ingested  and  discharged ;  and 
this  proves  nothing  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  processes.  At  the 
present  time,  the  most  rational  supposition  is,  that  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  food 
nourish  the  corresponding  constituents  of  the  body,  which  are  constantly  undergoing 
conversion  into  excrementitious  matters.  Observations  which  have  appeared  to  demon- 
strate the  formation  of  urea  directly  from  albuminoid  substances  have  not  been  confirmed. 

There  are  certain  arguments,  based  upon  comparisons  of  the  atomic  constitation  of 
urea  with  the  elements  of  uric  acid,  creatine,  and  creatinine,  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
Brea  is  the  product  of  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  other  excrementitious  matters 
above  mentioned.    It  has  been  found,  also,  that  urea  may  be  formed  artificially  from  uric 
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acid,  creatine,  creatinine,  xanthine,  h jpoxanthine,  and  some  other  bodies  of  similar  nature. 
That  certain  bodies  are  mutally  convertible  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  few  elements 
of  water,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Examples  of  these  simple  transformations  are,  the 
change  of  starch,  dextrine,  etc.,  into  glucose,  the  change  of  creatine  into  creatinine,  etc., 
but  the  atomic  changes  necessary  for  the  conversion  into  urea  of  the  principles  from 
which  this  substance  has  been  assumed  to  be  produced  are  much  more  complicated. 
There  is  no  positive  proof  that  the  proportion  of  these  various  principles  in  the  muscles, 
blood,  and  lirine,  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  proportion  of  urea.  Again,  the  ar^gument 
that  the  excrements  of  reptiles  contain  an  excess  of  uric  acid  because  the  activity  of  oxi- 
dation is  less  than  in  the  mammalia  is  met  by  the  fact  that,  in  birds,  in  which  the  amount 
of  oxygen  consumed  is  greater,  the  proportion  of  urates  is  enormous ;  and  urea  is  not 
generally  found  in  this  class,  but  is  cont&ined  only  in  the  excrements  of  the  rapaoioos 
birds,  and  here  only  in  small  quantity. 

There  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  regarding  urea  as  the  final  result  of  oxidation  of  cer- 
tain of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  uric  acid,  creatine,  etc.,  being  substances  in  an  intermediate 
stage  of  transformation ;  and  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  this  principle  is  formed  during 
the.  general  process  of  disassimilation,  probably  from  the  nitr<^enized  elements  of  the 
body,  by  a  destructive  action,  with  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are  as  yet  imper^ 
fectly  acquainted. 

The  daily  amount  of  urea  excreted  is  subject  to  very  great  variations.  It  is  given  in 
the  table  as  ranging  between  855  and  468  grains.  This  is  much  less  than  the  estimates 
frequently  given ;  but,  when  the  quantity  has  been  very  large,  it  has  generally  depended 
upon  an  unusual  amount  of  exercise  or  of  nitrogenized  food,  or  the  weight  of  the  body 
has  been  above  the  average.  Parkes  gives  the  results  of  twenty-five  different  series  of 
observations  upon  this  point.  The  lowest  estimate  is  286'1  grains,  and  the  highest,  688*4 
grains. 

Urie  Add  aiid  iU  Compounds. — Uric  acid  seldom  if  ever  exists  in  a  free  state  in 
normal  urioe.  It  is  exceedingly  insoluble,  requiring  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand 
times  its  volume  of  cold  water,  and  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  hundred  parts  of  boiling 
water  for  its  solution.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  exist  in  the  urine  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  it  its  acid  reaction ;  but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  its  solution 
does  not  redden  litmus.  Its  presence  in  the  urine  uncombined  must  be  regarded  as  a 
pathological  condition ;  still,  it  is  often  found  in  urinary  deposits,  where  it  is  interesting 
to  study  the  peculiar  and  varied  forms  of  its  crystals.  Frequently,  in  tables  of  the  com- 
position of  the  urine,  the  proportion  of  uric  acid  is  given,  but  this  is  simply  a  matter  ci 
convenience,  and  it  has  precisely  the  same  signification  as  the  estimates  of  the  proportions 
of  sulphuric  or  of  phosphoric  acid.  None  of  these  acids  constitute,  of  themselves,  prox- 
imate principles  of  the  urine,  but  they  are  always  combined  with  bases. 

In  normal  urine,  uric  acid  is  combined  with  soda,  ammonia,  potassa,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia. Of  these  combinations,  the  urate  of  soda  and  the  urate  of  ammonia  are  by  far  the 
most  important  and  constitute  the  great  proportion  of  the  urates,  the  urates  of  potassa, 
lime,  and  magnesia  existing  only  in  minute  traces.  The  urate  of  soda  is  very  much  more 
abundant  than  the  urate  of  ammonia.  The  union  of  uric  acid  with  the  bases  is  very 
feeble.  If  from  any  cause  the  urine  become  excessively  acid  after  its  emission,  a  deposit 
of  uric  acid  is  liable  to  occur.  The  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  almost  any  acid 
is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  urates,  when  the  uric  acid  appears,  after  a  few  hours,  in  a 
crystaUine  form. 

Uric  acid,  probably  in  combination  with  bases,  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver 
in  large  quantity  by  Oloetta,  and  his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  recent  Ger- 
man authorities.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  urates  also  exist  in  the  blood  and 
pass  ready-formed  into  the  urine ;  but  their  proportion  in  the  blood  is  so  slight,  under 
normal  conditions,  that  their  presence  in  this  fluid  has  not  been  definitely  determined. 
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«zaept  in  binli),  in  which  Meissoer  has  lately  foDod  it  in  considerable  quantitj.  The  fact 
that  the,  araten  exist  in  the  liver,  and  id  no  other  part — except,  perhaps,  the  spleen — has 
led  Hoissner  to  the  opinion  that  this  organ  ia  the  principal  seat  ot  the  formation  of  uric 
acid.  However  this  maj  be — and  the  facts  do  mit  seem  sofficiently  definite  to  lead  to 
8Dch  an  exclusive  opiaioD — it  is  certainly  not  formed  in  the  kidneys,  bnt  ia  simply  sepa- 


d  aubatquent  pruripa 


rated  by  these  orgaua  from  the  blood.  Meisaner  did  not  aucoeed  in  finding  nric  acid  in 
the  nmsciUar  tjaane,  although  the  specimena  were  talcen  from  the  »ame  animals  in  which 
he  had  found  large  quantities  in  the  liver. 

We  have  already  djacnaeed  the  theory  of  the  change  of  nric  acid  into  urea.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  muat  regard  the  urates,  particularly  the  urate  of  soda, 
aa  among  the  products  of  dissSNmilation  of  the  nitrogonized  constituents  of  the  body ; 
and  we  should  admit  that  as  yet  we  are  unable  to  designate  the  precise  seat  of  th^ 
formation  or  to  follow  out  all  the  processes  involved  in  their  production. 

The  daily  excretion  of  uric  acid,  given  in  tlio  table,  ia  from  six  to  nine  grains;  which 
is  equal  to  iVom  nine  to  fourteen  grains  of  urates  eatimated  aa  nentrsl  urate  of  soda.  Like 
urea,  the  proportion  of  the  orates  in  the  nrine  is  aubject  to  certain  physiological  varia- 
tions, which  will  be  conudered  farther  on. 

Bippurie  Acid,  Sippuratet,  and  Laetatet. — The  compounds  of  bippuric  acid,  which 
are  Bo#baodant  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  are  now  known  to  be  constant  constitu- 
ents of  the  human  urine.  Hippnric  acid  is  always  to  lie  found  in  the  nrine  of  children, 
but  it  is  sometimes  absent  temporarily  in  the  adult.  The  bipparates  have  been  de- 
tected in  the  blood  of  the  ox  by  Verdeil  and  Bolfose,  and  tbey  have  since  been  found  in 
the  blood  of  the  human  subject.  There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  they  pass,  ready- 
formed,  from  the  blood  into  tlio  urine.  With  regard  to  the  exact  mode  of  origin  of  the 
hippnrates,  we  have  even  less  information  than  upon  the  origin  of  the  other  urinary  con- 
atitnents  olready  considered.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  proportion  of  bippuric 
acid  in  the  urine  is  greatest  after  taking  vegetable  food ;  but  it  is  found  alter  u  purely 
animal  diet,  and  probably  it  also  exists  during  fasting.  We  moat  be  content  at  present 
aimply  to  class  the  hippurates  among  the  products  of  disosumilation,  without  attempting  to 
specify  their  exact  mode  of  origin.  The  daily  excretion  of  bippuric  acid  amounts  to 
about  T'S  grains,  which  ia  equivalent  to  about  87  grains  of  hippurnte  of  soda. 

Hippnric  acid  itself,  unlike  uric  acid,  ia  quite  soluble  in  water  and  in  a  mixture  of 
27 
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hydroohlorio  acid.  It  requires  six  hundred  parte  of  cold  water  for'  its  solution,  and  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  warm  water.  Under  pathological  conditions,  it  is  sometimea 
found  free  in  sotalion  in  the  urine. 

The  lactates  of  soda,  potassa,  and  lime,  exist  in  ver;  considerable  proportion  in  the 
normal  orine.  They  are  nndonbtedl;  derived  immediately  from  t^e  blood,  passing 
ready-formed  into  the  nrine,  where  they  exist  in  tunple  watery  solution.  According  to 
Robin,  the  lactates  are  formed  in  the  muscles,  in  the  sabstanoe  of  which  they  can  be 
readily  detected.  We  have  no  poeitive  information  with  regard  to  the  precise  mode  of 
formation  of  these  salts.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  lactic  acid  is  the  resnlt  of 
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transformation  of  glucose.  As  a  curious  chemiool  foct,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tiie 
lacUc  acid  contained  in  the  lactates  extracted  fVom  the  mnscular  substance  is  not  abso- 
Intely  identical  with  the  acid  resulting  from  the  transformation  of  the  sugars.  The  for- 
mer have  been  called  sarcolactates,  and  they  contain  one  eqnivatent  of  water  less  than 
the  ordinary  lactates.  According  to  Robin,  the  compounds  of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  are 
in  the  form  of  sarcolactates. 

Altboogb  the  inosates  have  never  been  detected  in  the  urine,  Robin  is  of  the  opinion 
thst  traces  of  these  salte  are  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  from  the  fact  that 
they  exist  normally  in  the  blood  and  in  the  muscular  tisgue. 

We  have  little  or  no  information  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  inosatee  to  ez- 
oretion. 

Creatine  and  Creatinine. — Creatine  and  creatinine  are  nndoubtedly  identical  in  tbeir 
relations  to  the  general  process  of  disosumilation,  for  one  is  essily  converted  into  the 
other,  ont  of  the  body,  by  very  simple  chemical  means ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that,  in  the  organism,  they  ore  the  products  of  physiological  watte  of  the  same 
tissue  or  tissues.  These  principles  have  been  found  in  tlie  urine,  blood,  mnscular  tissue, 
snd  brain.  Soberer  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  creatine  in  the  amniotic  fluid.  By 
certain  chemical  manipulations,  both  creatine  and  creatinine  may  be  converted  into  urea ; 
and  the  fact  that  these  snbstanoes  are  now  known  to  be  constant  constituent*  of  the 
nrine  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  are  to  be  classed  amoug  the  excrementitious  prinaiplea. 
ChevrenI,  who  first  discovered  creatine  in  the  extract  of  muscular  tissue,  regarded  it  as 
one  of  the  nutritive  principles  of  meat ;  but  the  subsequent  researches  of  Heintx,  Liebig, 
and  others,  who  found  it  in  the  urine,  revealed  its  trne  character.  Verdeil  and  Hare«t 
have  since  found  both  creatine  and  creatinine  in  the  blood ;  and  tliese  principles  are  now 
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generallj  regarded  as  eioreineiititiciDS  inatterH,  taken  from  the  tiseaes  by  the  blood,  to  be 
eliminated  by  the  kidneye. 

Creatine  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  quite  soluble  in  cold  water  (one  part  in  seventy-five),  and 
is  mocb  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  whioh  it  separal^a  in  a  crystalline  form  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  bnt  slightly  aolnbie  in  alcohol  end  is  insolnble  in  ether.  A  watery  solution 
of  creatine  is  neutral.  It  does  not  readily  form  combinations  as  a  base ;  bnt  it  has  lately 
been  made  to  form  crystalline  comfioaDds  with  some  of  the  strong  mineral  acids,  the 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  snlphoric.  When  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  baryta,  it  is  changed 
into  area  and  Barooaine;  but  the  recent  researoheaof  Voit  have  pretty  conolnuvely  shown 
that  this  change  does  not  take  place  in  the  living  organism,  and  that  probably  none  of  the 
urea  of  the  orine  is  produced  in  this  way.  When  boiled  with  the  strong  aciils,  creatine 
loses  four  atoms  of  water  and  is  converted  into  creatinine.  This  change  takes  place  very 
readily  in  decomposing  orine,  which  contains  neither  urea  nor  creatine  but  a  large  quan- 
tity of  creatinine,  when  far  advanced  in  putrefaction. 
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Creatinine  is  more  solnble  than  creatine,  and  ite  watery  solution  has  a  strongly  alka- 
line reaction.  It  is  dissolved  by  eleven  parts  of  cold  water  and  is  even  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  is  dissolved  by  one  hundred  parts  of 
alcohol.  This  substance  ia  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  organic  bases, 
readily  forming  orystalline  combinations  with  a  number  of  acida.  According  to  Thudt- 
chum,  who  has  very  closely  studied  the  physiological  relations  of  these  substances,  crea- 
tine is  the  original  eicrementitious  principle  produced  in  the  muscular  substance,  and 
creatinine  is  formed  in  the  blood  by  a  transformation  of  a  portion  of  the  creatine,  some- 
where between  the  muscles  and  the  kidneys ;  "  for,  in  the  muscle,  creatine  has  by  far  the 
preptmderuice  over  creatinine;  in  the  urine,  creatinine  over  creatine." 

In  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  pbyriological  relations  of  creatine  and  creatinine,  except  that  they  are  probably  to  be 
olaseed  among  the  ezerententitious  principles  resulting  from  the  disassimilatioD  of  the 
muscular  tissue.  As  they  exist  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  muscular  substance,  it  be- 
c4Hnes  a  question  whether,  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  animals,  they  be  not  derived  Jrom 
the  food;  bnt  they  could  have  no  such  origin  in  the  herbivora  or  in  the  urine  of  starving 
animsls. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  many  authors  that,  inasmnoh  as  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
beart  is  in  almost  constant  action,  it  should  contain  more  creatine  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  muscular  system ;  hut  late  observations  on  this  point  show  that  the  reverse  of  this 
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is  the  case.  In  comparing  the  proportion  of  creatine  in  the  heart  and  in  the  moscles  of 
the  extremities,  Id  oxen  and  in  the  human  eabject,  the  quaotit;  has  been  foimd  to  b« 
macb  less  in  the  heart;  stilj,  the  proportion  of  creatine  baa  been  found  to  be  greater  in 
teUaized  mnscles  than  in  the  musoujar  tissue  after  repose. 

From  the  meagreness  of  our  facta  with  regard  to  the  [ihjsiologicBl  relations  of  creatine 
and  creatinine,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  before  we  can  understand 
the  process  of  their  formation  in  the  healthy  orgauiam  and  the  prohable  results  of  their 
retention  or  deficient  elimination  in  disease.  At  present  we  can  only  say  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  probabl7  produced  in  greatest  part  in  the  muacular  tissue.  The  fact  tliat  cre- 
atine has  lately  been  demonstrated  in  the  brain  would  lead  to  the  suppoaition  that  it  is 
also  one  of  the  products  of  disassimilation  of  the  norrous  substance. 

The  average  ieHj  excreUon.of  creatine  and  creatinine  is  estimated  by  Thadichum  at 
about  11-6  grains.  Of  this  be  estimates  that  4-5  grains  consist  of  creatine,  and  T  groins, 
of  creatinine. 

Oxalate  of  Lime. — This  salt  is  not  constantly  present  in  the  normal  human  orine, 
although  it  may  exist  in  considerable  quantity  witboat  indicating  any  pathological  condi- 
tion. It  is  exceedingly  insoluble,  and  the  appearance  of  its  crystals,  which  are  commonly 
in  the  form  of  small,  regular  octahedra,  is  quite  characteristic.  According  to  Robin,  a 
trace  may  be  retained  in  solution  by  the  chlorides  and  the  alkaline  phosphates  in  the 
urine.  This  salt  may  find  its  way  out  of  the  system  by  the  kidneys,  after  it  has  been 
taken  with  vegetable  food  or  with  certain  medicinal  substances.  The  ordinary  rhubarb, 
or  pie-plant,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which,  when  this  article  is  taken, 
will  pass  into  the  urine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime 
may  be  formed  in  the  organism.  Patholo^sts  now  recognize  a  condition  called  osaluria, 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  oxolate-of-lime  crystals  in  the  urinary  sediments;  and 
sometimes  the  quantity  in  the  urine  is  so  large,  and  its  presence  is  so  constant,  that  it 
forms  vesical  calculi  of  coDKiderable  size. 
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Inasmuch  as  pathological  facts  have  shown  pretty  conclnsively  that  oxalic  acid  may 
appear  in  the  system  without  being  introduced  with  the  food,  some  physiologists  have 
endcavoi-ed  to  show  how  it  may  originate  from  a  change  in  certain  other  of  the  proximate 
principles  from  which  it  can  be  produced  artificially  out  of  the  body.  One  of  the  sub- 
stances from  which  oxalic  acid  can  bo  thus  formed  is  uric  acid.  It  remains,  however,  to 
show  that  this  can  take  place  in  the  living  organism.    Woebler  and  Prericha  injected 
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iDlo  the  JngDJar  vein  of  a  dog  a  solution  containing  about  twenty-three  grains  of  urate  of 
ammonia.  In  the  urine,  taken  a  ghort  time  after,  there  was  no  deposit  of  nric  acid  but 
there  appeared  nanterous  cryatala  of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  same  result  followed  in  the 
homan  subject,  on  the  administrattOD  of  sixty-seven  griuos  of  nrate  of  ammonia  bj  the 
mouth.  These  questions  have  more  of  a  pathological  than  a  physiological  interest ;  for 
the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  normal  urine  is  insigniScant,  and  this  salt  does  not 
seem  to  be  connected  with  any  of  the  well-known  processes  of  disassimilation. 

Xttnthine,  Hypoxanthine,  Leueirte,  Tyrotine,  and  Taar'me. — Traces  of  xanthine  have 
been  fonnd  in  the  normal  human  urine,  but  its  proportion  has  not  been  estimated,  and 
we  are  as  yet  but  imperfe«tly  acquainted  with  its  pbyuological  relations.     Under  patho- 


lexical  conditions,  it  occasionally  exista  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  urinary  calculi.  It 
baa  been  found  in  the  liver,  spleen,  thymus,  pancreas,  muscles,  and  brain.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  wat«r  but  is  eoluhle  in  both  acid  and  alkaline  fluids.  Hypoianthine  has  never 
been  found  in  normal  urine,  althongh  it  exists  in  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  and  thymus. 
Leucine  exists  in  the  pancreas,  salivary  glands,  thyroid,  thymus,  suprarenal  capsules, 
lymphatic  glands,  liver,  Inngs,  kidneys,  and  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain.  It  haa 
never  been  detected  in  the  normal  urine.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  tyroane  (although 
it  is  not  so  eitenaively  distributed  in  the  economy),  to  taurine  and  cystine.  The  last  two, 
however,  contain  sulphur,  and  they  may  have  peculiar  physiological  and  pathological 
relations  that  we  do  not  at  present  understand. 

These  vsrions  substances  are  mentioned,  although  some  of  them  have  not  been  demon- 
atrated  in  the  normal  urine,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  evidently  much  lo  be  learned 
with  regard  to  the  various  products  of  disassimilation  as  tbey  are  represented  by  the 
composition  of  the  urine.  WhUe  some  of  tbese  may  not  be  actual  proximate  priuciplcs, 
bnt  anbstances  produced  by  the  processes  employed  for  their  extraction,  some,  which 
have  thus  far  been  discovered  only  under  pathological  conditions,  may  yet  be  found  in 
health,  and  they  represent,  perhaps,  important  physiological  acts. 

Fatty  Matter*. — Fat  and  fatty  acids  are  said  to  exist  in  the  normal  urine  in  certain 
qnautity.  Their  proportion,  however,  is  small,  and  the  mere  fact  of  their  presence, 
only,  is  of  physiological  interest. 

Inorganic  Constituents  of  the   TTrlne. 
It  is  by  the  kidneys  that  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety  of  inorganic  priuoiples  are 
diaoharged  from  the  organism ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  now  we  are  not  acquainted 
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with  the  exact  proportion  and  condition  of  all  the  principles  of  this  claaa  contained  in 
the  Drine.  In  all  the  processes  of  natiition,  it  is  found  that  the  inorganic  couatituenta  of 
the  blood  and  tiwaee  accompany  the  organic  mattera  in  their  Tarious  tranBformatioDS, 
although  thej  are  themaelvea  nucbanged.  In  fact,  the  conditionof  unioDof  the  inorganic 
with  the  organic  principles  ia  ao  intimate,  that  tbej  cannot  be  completely  separated  with- 
out incineration.  In  view  of  these  facta,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  part,  at  least,  of  the 
inorganic  aalta  of  the  urine  is  derived  from  the  tiasnes,  of  which,  in  combination  with 
organic  matters,  they  have  formed  a  constituent  part.  Aa  the  kidneys  frequently  elimi- 
nate fh)m  the  blood  foreign  matters  talcen  into  the  aystem  and  are  capable  aometimea  of 
tlirowing  off  an  excess  of  the  normal  principles  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  cir- 
oalation,  it  can  ho  readily  understood  how  a  large  proportion  of  some  of  the  inorganic 
mattera  of  the  urine  may  be  derived  from  the  food. 

From  the  fact  that  the  inorganic  matters  discharged  in  the  nrine  are  generally  the 
same  as  those  introduced  with  the  food,  and  that  they  vary  in  proportion  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  food,  it  ia  difficatt  to  ascertain  how  far  their  presence  and  quantity  in  the 
nrine  represent  the  processes  of  disassimilation.  One  thing,  however,  is  certun :  that 
the  organic  conatitnents  of  the  food,  the  blood,  the  tissues,  and  the  nrine,  are  never  with- 
out inorganic  matter  in  considerable  variety ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  pres- 
ence of  these  salts  in  a  tolerably  definite  proportion  influences  the  processes  of  absorption 
and  secretion  and  has  an  important  bearing  upon  nutrition  ;  but  we  are  as  yet  so  imper- 
fectly aciinunted  with  the  processes  of  nutrition  of  the  tissnes,  that  we  cannot  follow 
ont  all  the  relations  of  the  inorganic  matters,  first  to  nutrition,  and  afterward  to  disas- 
mmilation. 

Chlorida. — Almost  all  of  the  chlorine  in  the  nrine  is  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium, the  amoout  of  chloride  of  potassium  being  inaigniflcant  and  not  of  any  apeoial 
physiological  importance.  It  is  Dnneoewary,  in 
this  connection,  to  desoribe  the  well-known 
properties  of  common  salt,  and  the  methods  for 
determining  its  presence  and  proportion  in  the 
urine  are  fully  treated  of  in  works  upon  physi- 
ological chemistry.  All  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  its  importance  and  significance  aa  a  uri- 
nary constituent. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  the  compositiMi 
of  the  nrine,  it  ia  seen  that  the  proportion  of 
chloride  of  aodium  is  subject  to  very  great  vari- 
ationa,  the  range  being  from  tliree  to  eight  parts 
per  thooaand.  This  at  once  suggeats  the  idea 
that  the  quantity  excreted  la  dependent  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  amount  taken  in 
with  the  food ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  ahown 
by  numerous  obaervations  that  thia  is  t^e  fact. 
The  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  blood 
seems  to  be  tolerably  constant;  and  any  excess  that  may  be  introduced  is  thrown  off 
chiefly  by  the  kidneys.  It  haa  been  ahown  conclusively  that  deprivation  of  common  asit 
in  the  food  after  a  time  is  followed  by  serious  disturbances  in  the  general  proceaa  of 
nutrition ;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  thia  proximate  principle  is  a  constituent 
of  every  tiasue  of  the  body,  except  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  As  the  chlorides  are  de- 
posited with  the  organic  matter  in  all  the  acts  of  nutrition,  they  are  fonnd  to  be  elimi- 
nated constantly  with  the  products  of  disaasimilation  of  the  nitrogenized  parts,  and  tb«ir 
absence  from  the  food  does  not  completely  arrest  their  discharge  in  the  urine.  Accord- 
ing to  Robin,  by  suppressing  salt  in  the  food,  ita  duly  excretion  may  be  reduced  to  from 
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thirty  to  forty-five  grains,  the  normal  quantity  being  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  grains.  This  quantity  is  less  than  the  amount  contained  in  the 
ingesta,  and  under  these  circumstances  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  nutritive 
activity.  ^*  This  fact  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  adding  chloride  of  sodium  to  the 
food.''  It  is  an  interesting  pathological  fact  that,  in  all  acute  febrile  disorders,  the  pro- 
portion of  chlorine  in  the  urine  rapidly  diminishes  and  is  frequently  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dredth of  the  normal  amount.  The  quantity  rapidly  increases  to  the  normal  standard 
during  convalescence.  Most  of  the  chlorides  of  the  urine  are  in  simple  watery  solution ; 
but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  exists  in  combination  with  urea. 

The  daily  elimination  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  grains 
(Robin).  The  great  variations  in  its  proportion  in  the  urine,  under  different  conditions 
of  >dimentation,  etc.,  will  explain  the  differences  in  the  estimates  given  by  various 
authorities. 

Sulphates. — There  is  very  little  to  be  said  regarding  the  sulphates,  beyond  the  general 
statements  we  have  made  concerning  the  inorganic  principles  of  the  urine.  The  propor- 
tion of  these  salts  in  the  urine  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the  blood,  in  which  there 
'exists  only  about  0*28  of  a  part  per  thousand.  Inasmuch  as  the  proportion  in  the  urine  is 
from  three  to  seven  parts  per  thousand,  it  seems  probable  that  the  kidneys  eliminate 
these  principles  as  fast  as  they  find  their  way  into  the  circulating  fluid,  either  from  the 
food  or  from  the  tissues.  Like  other  principles  derived  in  great  part  from  the  food,  the 
normal  variations  in  the  proportion  of  sulphates  in  the  urine  are  very  great.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  consider  in  detail  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  sulphates  discharged  in  the 
urine,  depending  upon  the  ingestion  of  different  salts  or  upon  diet,  for  all  the  recorded 
observations  have  been  followed  by  the  same  results,  and  they  show  that  the  ingestion  of 
sulphates  in  quantity  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  eliminated. 

Thndichum  estimates  the  daily  excretion  of  sulphuric  acid  at  from  28  to  88  grains. 
Assuming,  with  Robin,  that  the  sulphates  consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of 
potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda,  with  traces  of  sulphate  of  lime,  the  quantity  of  salts  would  be 
from  22-5  to  87*5  grains  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

Phaphates, — ^The  urine  contains  phosphates  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  known  that  any  one  of  the  different  combinations  possesses  peculiar  relations  to 
the  process  of  disassimilation,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  phosphates,  the  phosphatic 
salts  may  be  considered  together. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  just  made  with  regard  to  the  chlorides  and  the  sulphates 
are  applicable,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  phosphates.  These  salts  exist  constantly  in  the 
urine,  and  they  are  derived  in  part  from  the  food  and  in  part  from  the  tissues.  Like  other 
inorganic  matters,  they  are  united  with  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  organism,  and, 
when  these  are  changed  into  excrementitious  principles  and  are  separated  from  the  blood 
by  the  kidneys,  they  pass  with  them  and  are  discharged  from  the  organism. 

It  becjomes  a  question  of  importance,  now,  to  consider  how  far  the  phosphates  are 
-derived  from  the  tissues,  and  what  proportion  comes  directly  from  the  food.  This  point 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  phosphorus  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the 
nerve-tissue,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  excretion  of  phosphates  represents,  to  some 
extent,  the  physiological  wear  of  the  nervous  system. 

All  observers  agree  that  the  quantity  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  is  in  direct  relation 
to  the  proportion  in  the  food,  and  that  an  excess  of  phosphates  taken  into  the  stomach  is 
immediately  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys.  It  is  a  familiar  fact,  indeed,  that  the  phosphates 
are  deficient  and  the  carbonates  predominate  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  while  the 
reverse  obtains  in  the  camivora,  and  that  variations,  in  this  respect,  in  the  urine,  may  be 
produced  by  feeding  animals  with  different  kinds  of  food.  Verdeil  made  some  very 
interesting  comparative  analyses  of  the  blood  for  the  alkaline  phosphates  in  the  herbivora, 
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the  carnivora,  and  in  man.  He  found  the  proportion  very  small  in  the  ox,  as  compared 
with  the  dog,  and  intermediate  in  the  ham  an  snhject.  The  proportion  of  phosphates  in 
the  hlood  of  the  dog  was  greatly  diminished  by  feeding  with  potato.  Deprivation  of  food 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  phosphates  in  the  urine,  but  a  certain  proportion  is  discharged, 
which  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  tissues.  We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the 
products  of  disassimilation  of  the  nitrogenized  principles  are  never  discharged  in  health 
without  being  accompanied  with  certain  inorganic  salts,  such  as  the  chlorides,  solphates, 
and  phosphates. 

In  connection  with  the  fact  that  phosphorus  exists  (in  precisely  what  condition  it  is 
not  known)  in  the  nervous  matter,  it  has  been  stated  that  mental  exertion  is  always 
attended  with  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  phosphates ;  and  this  has  been  advanced  to 
support  the  view  that  these  salts  are  specially  derived  from  disassimilation  of  the  brain- 
substance.  Experiments  show  that  it  is  not  alone  the  phosphates  that  are  increased  in 
quantity  under  these  conditions,  but  urea,  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  inorganic  matters 
generally ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  any  physiological  conditions  which  increase  the  pra> 
portion  of  nitrogenized  excrementitious  principles  increase  as  well  the  elimination  of 
inorganic  matters.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  discharge  of  phosphates  is 
specially  connected  with  the  activity  of  the  brain.  We  learn  nothing  from  pathology 
upon  this  point,  for,  although  numerous  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  excretion 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  disease — Yogel  having  made  about  one  thousand  different  analyses 
in  various  affections — no  definite  results  have  been  obtained.  From  these  facts  it  is  seen 
that  there  is  no  physiological  reason  why  we  should  connect  the  elimination  of  the  phos- 
phates with  the  disassimilation  of  any  particular  tissue  or  organ,  especially  as  these  salts 
in  some  form  are  universally  distributed  in  the  organism. 

Observations  have  been  made  upon  the  hourly  variations  in  the  discharge  of  phos- 
phoric acid  at  different  periods  of  the  day ;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  bear  any  absolute 
relation  to  known  physiological  conditions,  not  even  to  the  process  of  digestion. 

Of  the  different  phosphatic  salts  of  the  urine,  the  most  important  are  those  in  which 
the  acid  is  combined  with  soda.  These  exist  in  the  form  of  the  neutral  and  acid  phos- 
])hates.  The  acid  salt  has  one  equivalent  of  the  base  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
the  acidity  of  the  urine  at  the  moment  of  its  emission.  The  so-called  neutral  salt  is 
slightly  alkaline  and  has  two  equivalents  of  the  base.  The  proportion  of  the  phosphates 
of  soda  in  the  urine  is  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  phosphatic  salts,  but  the  daily 
amount  excreted  has  not  been  estimated.  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  a  constant  con- 
stituent of  the  urine,  as  well  as  the  acid  and  the  basic  phosphate  of  lime.  The  daily 
excretion  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  amounts  to  from  7*7  to  11*8  grains,  and  that  of  the  phos- 
phates of  lime,  from  4*7  to  5-7  grains.  According  to  Robin,  there  always  exists  in  the 
urine  a  small  quantity  of  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  but  it  never,  in  health, 
exists  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  crystalline  deposit.  The  daily  excretion  of  the  phos- 
phates is,  as  we  have  seen,  subject  to  great  variations,  but  the  average  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  excreted  daily  may  be  estimated  at  about  fifty  grains,  or,  more  accurately, 
fifty-six  grains. 

The  urine  contains,  in  addition  to  the  inorganic  principles  above  described,  a  small 
quantity  of  silicic  acid ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  this  has  no  physiological  importance. 

Coloring  Matter  and  Muciia, 

The  peculiar  color  of  the  urine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenized  principle, 
known  to  physiological  chemists  under  a  variety  of  names.  We  have  mentioned  it  in  the 
table  as  urrosacine.  It  is  also  called  urochrome,  uroh»matine,  uroxanthine,  and  purpu- 
rine.  We  have  no  accurate  account  of  its  ultimate  composition,  and  all  that  is  known 
about  its  constituents  is  that  it  contains  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and 
probably  iron.  Although  its  exact  ultimate  composition  is  not  absolutely  settled,  its  con> 
stituents  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bloody 
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the  proportion  of  oxygen  being  very  much  greater.  These  facts  point  to  the  probability 
of  the  formation  of  urrosacine  from  hsdmaglobine. 

The  quantity  of  coloring  matter  in  the  normal  arine  is  very  small.  It  is  subject  to 
Gonsiderable  variation  in  disease,  and  almost  always  it  is  fixed  by  deposits  and  calculi  of 
nric  acid  or  the  urates,  giving  them  their  peculiar  color.  This  principle  first  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  urine  and  is  probably  formed  in  the  kidneys.  So  little  is  known  of  its 
physiological  or  pathological  relations  to  the  organism,  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
follow  out  all  of  the  chemical  details  of  its  behavior  in  the  presence  of  different  reagents. 

The  normal  urine  always  contains  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  with  more  or  less  epi- 
thelium from  the  urinary  passages,  and  a  few  leucocytes.  These  form  a  faint  cloud  in 
the  lower  strata  of  healthy  urine  after  a  few  hours^  repose.  The  propeiliies  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  mucus  have  already  been  considered.  An  important  peculiarity,  however, 
of  the  mucus  contained  in  normal  urine  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  excite  decomposition 
of  the  urea,  and  that  the  urine  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  bladder  without  under- 
going any  putrefactive  change. 

Oases  of  the  Urine, 

In  the  process  of  separation  of  the  urine  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  gases  in  solution  in  the  circulating  fluid  is  also  removed.  For  a  long 
time,  indeed,  it  has  been  known  that  the  normal  human  urine  contained  different  gases, 
but  lately  some  very  interesting  observations  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by  M, 
Morin,  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  free  gases  in  solution  have  been  accurately  esti- 
mated. By  using  the  method  employed  by  Magnus  in  estimating  the  gases  of  the  blood, 
Morin  was  able  to  extract  about  two  and  a  half  volumes  of  gas  from  a  hundred  parts  of 
urine.  By  careful  experiments,  he  ascertained  that  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  remained  in 
the  urine  and  could  not  be  extracted  by  his  ordinary  process.  This  amounted  to  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  volume  of  gas.  Adding  this  to  the  quantity  of  gas  extracted,  he 
obtained  the  proportions  to  one  litre  of  urine,  in  cubic  centimetres,  which  are  given  in 
the  table,  viz. : 

Oxygen 0824 

Nitrogen 9589 

Carbonic  acid 19*620 

These  proportions  represent  the  average  of  fifteen  observations  upon  the  urine  secreted 
during  the  night. 

The  proportion  of  these  gases  was  found  by  Morin  to  be  subject  to  certain  variations. 
For  example,  after  the  ingestion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  or  any  other  liquid^ 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  considerably  increased  (from  0*824  to  1*024),  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  was  diminished  more  than  one-half.  The  most  interesting  variations,  how- 
ever, were  in  connection  with  muscular  exercise.  After  walking  a  long  distance,  the 
exercise  being  taken  both  before  and  after  eating,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  found 
to  be  double  that  contained  in  the  urine  after  repose.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  was 
very  slightly  diminished,  and  the  nitrogen  was  somewhat  increased.  The  variations  of 
these  gases,  however,  were  insignificant. 

Morin  explains  the  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  greater 
respiratory  activity  during  exercise.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  muscular  exercise 
largely  increases  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  and  the  quantity  eliminated 
by  the  lungs;  and,  as  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  urine  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
blood,  we  should  expect  that  the  same  conditions  would  increase  its  proportion  in  this 
secretion. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  kidneys  are  very  important  as  eliminators  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  system,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  presence  of  this  gas  ili  the  urine  assists  in  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  saline  constituents  of  this  fluid,  notably  the  phosphates. 
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Variations  in  the  Composition  of  the   Urine. 

The  urine  represents,  in  its  varied  constituents,  not  only  a  great  part  of  the  physiolo- 
gical disintegration  of  the  organism,  but  it  contains  elements  evidently  derived  from  the 
food.  Its  constitution  is  varying  with  every  different  condition  of  nutrition,  with  exer- 
cise, bodily  and  mental,  with  sleep,  age,  sex,  diet,  respiratory  activity,  the  quantity  of 
cutaneous  exhalation,  and,  indeed,  with  every  condition  that  affects  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  fluid  in  the  body  that  contains  such  a  variety  of  principles,  as  a  con- 
stant condition,  but  in  which  the  proportion  of  these  principles  is  so  variable.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  given  in  the  table  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  the  ordinary 
limits  of  variation  of  its  different  constituents ;  and  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  individual  excrementitious  principles,  to  refer  to  some  of  the  variations  in  their 
proportion  in  the  urine.  In  treating  more  specially  of  the  physiological  variations  of  the 
urine,  we  shall  only  refer  in  general  terms  to  conditions  that  produce  wide  and  important 
changes  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents ;  and,  under  the  head  of  nutrition,  we  shall 
consider  how  far  the  absolute  quantities  of  the  urinary  principles  and  other  excrementi- 
tious substances  represent  the  physiological  waste  which  is  always  coincident  with  the 
repair  of  the  parts. 

VariatioTi^  with  Age  and  Sex, — There  are  decided  differences  in  the  composition  of 
the  urine  at  different  periods  of  life  and  in  the  sexes.  These  undoubtedly  depend  in 
part  upon  the  different  conditions  of  nutrition  and  exercise,  and  in  part  upon  differences 
in  the  food.  Although  the  quantities  of  excrementitious  matters  present  great  varia- 
tions, their  relations  to  the  organism  are  not  materially  modified,  except,  perhaps,  at  an 
early  age ;  and  the  influence  of  sex  and  age  operates  merely  as  these  conditions  affect  the 
diet  and  the  general  habits  of  life. 

It  is  stated  by  most  authors  that  the  urine  of  the  fcBtus  is  highly  albuminous  and  con- 
tains no  urea ;  but  examinations  of  the  urine  in  the  foetus  and  newly  bom  have  been  so 
few  that  we  know  very  little  regarding  its  constitution  and  normal  variations.  The  re- 
searches of  the  authorities  on  this  subject,  quoted  by  Parkes,  leave  the  question  of  the 
composition  of  the  urine  in  the  foetus  and  during  the  first  days  of  extra-uterine  life 
still  uncertain.  In  a  specimen  of  urine  taken  from  a  still-bom  child  delivered  with  for- 
ceps, examined  by  Drs.  Elliot  and  Isaacs,  the  presence  of  urea  was  determined.  I>r. 
Beale  found  urea  in  a  specimen  taken  at  the  seventh  month. 

With  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  at  the  earliest 
periods  of  existence,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  any  conclusions  regarding  the  production 
of  the  excrementitious  principles  at  this  time  ;  and  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  detail  the 
unsatisfactory  and  conflicting  examinations  to  be  found  in  works  devoted  specially  to  the 
urine.  Observations  upon  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven  are  more  definite. 
At  this  period  of  life,  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  about  double  that  in  the  adult.  The  amount  of  chlorine  in  children  is  about  three 
times  the  quantity  in  the  adult ;  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  other  solid  matters  is 
also  greater.  The  amount  of  water  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  children,  in  proporti<m 
to  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the  adult,  being  more  than 
double.  From  eight  years  of  age  to  eighteen,  the  urinary  excretion  becomes  gradually 
reduced  to  the  adult  standard.  It  has  been  observed  that  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lune 
are  much  more  frequent  in  the  urine  of  children  between  four  and  fourteen  years  of 
age  than  in  the  adult. 

There  are  not  many  definite  observations  on  record  upon  the  composition  of  the  urine 
in  the  later  periods  of  life.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  there  is  a  decided  dimi- 
nution, at  this  time,  in  the  excretion  of  urea,  and  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  urine  is 
somewhat  smaller.        « 

The  absolute  quantity  of  the  urinary  excretion  in  women  is  less  than  in  men,  and  the 
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same  is  true  of  the  proportionate  amount  of  these  principles  to  the  weight  of  the  hody ; 
still,  the  differences  in  the  proportionate  excretion  are  not  very  marked,  and  the  amount 
of  all  these  principles  being  subject  to  modifications  from  the  same  causes  as  in  men,  the 
small  deficiency,  in  the  few  direct  observations  upon  record,  may  be  in  part,  if  not 
entirely,  explained  by  the  fact  that  women  usually  perform  less  mental  and  physical  work 
than  men,  and  that  their  digestive  system  is  generally  not  so  active. 

Variatums  at  Different  Seae&ne  and  at  Different  Periods  qf  the  Day, — The  changes 
in  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  urine  which  may  be  directly  referred  to  the  con- 
ditions of  digestion,  temperature,  sleepy  exercise,  etc.,  have  long  been  recognized  by 
physiologists ;  but  it  is  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  so  to  separate  these  influences,  that 
the  true  modifying  value  of  each  can  be  fully  appreciated.  For  example,  there  is  nothing 
which  produces  such  marked  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  as  the  digestion 
of  food.  So  marked,  indeed,  is  its  influence,  that  some  writers  of  authority  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  greatest  part  of  what  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  important 
excrementitious  matters  is  derived  from  the  food  and  not  from  physiological  disintegration 
of  the  tissues.  Under  strictly  physiological  conditions,  the  modifying  influence  of  diges- 
tion must  always  complicate  observations  upon  the  effects  of  exercise,  sleep,  season, 
period  of  the  day,  etc. ;  and  the  urine  is  continually  varying  in  health,  with  the  physio- 
logical modifications  in  the  other  processes  and  conditions  of  life.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  note  the  most  important  of  these  variations  and  to  endeavor  to  appre- 
ciate the  conditions  which  combine  to  produce  them,  assigning  to  each  one  its  proper 
yaloe. 

At  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  different  climates,  the  urine  presents  certain 
variations  in  its  quantity  and  composition.  It  seems  necessary  that  a  tolerably  definite 
quantity  of  water  should  be  discharged  from  the  body  at  all  times ;  and,  when  the  tem- 
perature or  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  the  action  of  the 
skin,  as  in  a  warm,  dry  climate,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  urine  is  diminished,  and  its 
proportion  of  solid  matters  is  correspondingly  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse 
obtains  when  the  action  of  the  skin  is  diminished  from  any  cause.  This  fact  is  a  matter 
of  common  remark  as  well  as  of  scientific  observation. 

At  different  periods  of  the  day,  the  urine  presents  constant  and  important  variations. 
It  is  evident  that  the  specific  gravity  must  be  constantly  varying  with  the  proportion  of 
water  and  solid  constituents.  According  to  Dalton,  the  urine  first  discharged  in  the 
morning  is  dense  and  highly  colored ;  that  passed  during  the  forenoon  is  pale  and  of  a 
low  specific  gravity ;  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  it  is  again  deeply  colored,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  increased.  The  acidity  is  also  subject  to  tolerably  definite  diurnal 
variations,  which  have  already  been  noted. 

Variatume  produced  hy  Food. — ^An  immense  number  of  observations  have  been  made 
upon  the  influence  of  ordinary  food  and  upon  diet  restricted  to  particular  articles.  These 
facts  have  necessarily  been  considered  more  or  less  fully  in  connection  with  the  origin 
of  the  urinary  constituents;  but  it  is  important,  in  studying  the  influence  of  muscular 
exercise,  mental  effort,  etc.,  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  variations  occurring  under 
the  influence  of  the  ingesta. 

Water  and  liquids  generally  increase  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  urine  and  dimin- 
ish the  specific  gravity.  This  is  so  marked  after  the  ingestion  of  hirge  quantities  of 
liquids,  that  the  urine  passed  under  these  conditions  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  phys- 
iologists as  the  urina  potus.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  clinical  examinations  of 
the  urine.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that,  when  an  excess  of  water  has  been  taken 
for  purposes  of  experiment,  the  diet  being  carefully  regulated,  the  absolute  amount  of 
solid  matters  excreted  is  considerably  increased.  This  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
urea,  but  it  is  noticeable  in  the  sulphates  and  phosphates,  though  not  to  any  great 
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extent  in  the  chlorides.    The  results  of  experiments  upon  this  point  seem  to  show  that 
water  taken  in  excess  increases  the  activity  of  disassimilation. 

The  ordinary  meals  invariahly  increase  the  solid  constitnents  of  the  urine,  the  most 
constant  and  uniform  increase  heing  in  the  proportion  of  nrea.  This,  however,  depends 
to  a  great  extent  apon  the  kind  of  food  taken.  The  increase  is  usually  noted  during  the 
first  hour  after  a  meal,  and  it  attains  its  maximum  at  the  third  or  fourth  hour.  The  inor- 
ganic matters  are  increased  as  well  as  the  excrementitious  principles  proper.  The  urine 
passed  after  food  has  heen  called  urina  cibi,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  urine  supposed  to  be  derived  exclusively  from  disassimilation  of  the  body,  which 
is  called  the  urina  sanguinis. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  question  to  determine  the  influence  of  different 
kinds  of  food  upon  the  composition  of  the  urine^  particularly  the  comparative  eflfects  of  a 
nitrogenized  and  a  non-nitrogenized  diet.  Lehmann  has  made  some  very  striking  obser- 
vations upon  this  point,  and  his  results  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  many  other  physi- 
ologists of  authority.  Without  discussing  elaborately  all  of  these  observations,  it  is 
sufiScient  to  state  that  the  ingestion  of  an  excess  of  nitrogenized  principles  always  pro- 
duced a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  urine, 
particularly  the  urea.  On  a  non-nitrogenized  diet,  the  proportion  of  urea  was  found  to 
be  diminished  more  than  one-half.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Lehmann  are  so 
striking  that  we  quote  them  in  full: 

"My  experiments  show  that  the  amount  of  urea  which  is  excreted  is  extremely 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  food  which  has  been  previously  taken.  On  a  purely  ani- 
mal diet,  or  on  food  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  there  were  often  two-fifths  more  urea  excreted 
than  on  a  mixed  diet ;  while,  on  a  mixed  diet,  there  was  almost  one-third  more  than  on 
a  purely  vegetable  diet ;  while,  finally,  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  the  amount  of  urea 
was  less  than  half  the  quantity  excreted  during  an  ordinary  mixed  diet. 

"  In  my  experiments  on  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of  food  on  the  animal  organism, 
and  especially  on  the  urine,  I  arrived  at  the  above  results,  which  in  mean  numbers  may 
be  expressed  as  follows :  On  a  well-regulated  mixed  diet  I  discharged,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  32*6  grammes  of  urea  (I  give  the  mean  of  fifteen  observations) ;  on  a  purely  ani- 
mal diet,  53*2  grammes  (the  mean  of  twelve  observations) ;  on  a  vegetable  diet,  22*5 
grammes  (the  mean  of  twelve  observations) ;  and  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  15*4  grammes 
(the  mean  of  three  observations)." 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  inorganic  constituents  ot  the  urine,  it 
may  be  stated  in  general  terras  that  the  ingestion  of  mineral  substances  increases  their 
proportion  in  the  excretions.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  fact  in  treating  of  the 
different  inorganic  salts. 

There  are  certain  articles  which,  when  taken  into  the  system,  the  diet  being  regular, 
seem  to  retard  the  process  of  disassimilation ;  or,  at  least,  they  diminish,  in  a  marked 
manner,  the  amount  of  matters  excreted,  particularly  urea.  Alcohol  has  a  very  decided 
influence  of  this  kind.  Its  action  may  be  modified  by  the  presence  of  salts  and  other 
matters  in  the  different  alcoholic  beverages,  but,  in  nearly  all  direct  experiments,  alco- 
hol, either  taken  under  normal  conditions  of  diet,  when  the  diet  is  deficient,  or  when  it 
is  in  excess,  diminishes  the  excretion  of  nrea.  The  same  may  be  stated  in  general  terms 
of  tea  and  coftee. 

Influence  of  Muscular  Exercise, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  muscular  exercise,  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  diet,  increases  the  proportion  of  many  of  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  urine,  particularly  the  nrea ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  the  effects 
of  exercise  upon  the  elimination  of  excrementitious  matters,  that  the  modifications  in  the 
urine  produced  by  food  are  very  considerable.  We  have  purposely  considered  the  influ- 
ence of  food  before  taking  up  other  modifying  conditions,  so  as  to  make  apparent  an 
important  element  of  error  in  some  recent  observations  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
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prevailing  ideas  on  this  sabject.  When,  for  example,  it  has  been  shown  that  restriction 
to  a  non-nitrogenoos  diet  will  immediately  diminish  the  daily  elimination  of  urea  more 
than  one-half,  it  is  evident  that  the  diet  mast  always  be  folly  considered  in  experiments 
npon  the  effects  of  exercise  or  of  other  modifying  circninstances. 

There  is  another  important  point,  also,  which  is  not  always  taken  into  consideration 
in  comparative  observations  npon  the  absolute  quantities  of  urea  eliminated  during  exer- 
cise and  repose ;  and  that  is  the  elimination  of  this  principle  by  the  cutaneous  surface. 
We  have  already  seen  that  urea  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  sweat.  Speck,  who 
found  that  exercise  usually  increased  the  elimination  of  excrementitious  matters,  noted 
the  fact  that  urea  was  not  increased  in  the  urine  when  the  sweat  was  very  abundant. 

A  very  elaborate  analysis  of  the  principal  observations  on  this  subject  by  Parkes 
shows  the  discrepancies  in  the  experiments  of  different  authors  and  points  out  several  of 
the  sources  of  error.  The  weight  of  experimental  evidence  formerly  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  urea  by  exercise ;  and  the  observations  opposed 
to  this  view  involved  inaccuracies  which  would  explain,  in  part  at  least,  the  contradictory 
results  obtained.  Lately,  however,  new  observations  have  been  made,  which  are  assumed 
by  some  to  show  an  actual  diminution  by  exercise  in  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted.  Fick 
and  Wislicenus,  FrankJand,  and  Haughton,  have  attempted  to  show  that  this  is  the  fact, 
and  these  physiologists  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  muscular  force  involves  chiefly 
the  consumption  of  non-nitrogenous  principles  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid. 
While  the  experiments  upon  this  subject  have  been  so  meagre,  it  would  be  unprofitable  to 
enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  their  merits,  particularly  as  they  have  not  been 
directed  specially  to  the  influence  of  exercise  upon  the  composition  of  the  urine,  but  to 
the  amount  of  muscular  power  developed  by  different  kinds  of  food.  This  subject  has 
not  been  reduced  to  such  an  absolute  certainty  that  we  are  able  to  calculate  mathemati- 
cally the  heat-units,  the  digestion-coefScients,  and  the  amount  of  ^^  work ''  produced  by 
any  given  quantity  of  food  ;  and  such  calculations  cannot,  as  yet,  take  the  place  of  actual 
experimental  observations.  What  we  want  to  know  is  the  measurable  influence  of  mus- 
caUr  exercise  upon  the  proportion  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  under  nor- 
mal alimentation,  every  other  modifying  condition  being  taken  into  account.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  under  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  the  elimination  of  urea  is  increased  by 
exercise.  Fick  and  Wislicenus  made  their  observations,  extending  over  a  period  of  between 
one  and  two  days,  under  a  diet  of  non-nitrogenized  matter ;  and  Prof.  Haughton  com- 
pared his  observations,  made  in  July,  with  an  average  of  experiments  made  at  different 
seasons,  taking  no  account  of  the  action  of  the  skin.  It  may  be  true  that,  with  a  purely 
non-nitrogeneous  diet,  exercise  fails  to  increase  the  quantity  of  urea  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys,  as  appears  from  the  observations  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus ;  but  farther  experi- 
ments are  necessary  to  settle  even  this  point,  and  the  recent  observations  by  Parkes  show 
that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  the  other  constituents  of  the 
urine,  experiments  are  somewhat  contradictory.  Sometimes  the  water  is  lessened  and 
sometimes  it  is  increased ;  this  difference  probably  depending  upon  the  activity  of  the 
cutaneous  exhalation.  Sometimes  the  uric  acid  is  increased  and  sometimes  it  is  dimin- 
ished.   The  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides,  are  generally  increased. 

The  general  result  of  experimental  observations  on  the  effects  of  exercise  upon  the 
orine  may  be  summed  up  in  the  proposition  that  this  condition  increases  the  activity  of 
the  nutritive  processes,  and  produces  a  corresponding  activity  in  the  function  of  disas- 
similation,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  excrementitious  matters  separated  by  the 
kidneys. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  settling  definitely  tlie  vexed  question  of  the  influence 
of  muscular  exercise  upon  the  elimination  of  nitrogen.^    In  1871,  we  made  an  exceedingly 

»  Plikt,  Je.,  On  Uu  Pliytiohgieal  Effecta  of  Severe  and  Protracted  Mueeular  EsunsUe,  <wUk  special  Rffer- 
enee  to  its  Influence  upon  the  BxoretUm  of  Nitrogen.— Neio  York  Medical  Joumaly  1S71,  vol.  xiU.,  p.  009,  et  eeq. 
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elaborate  series  of  observations  upon  Mr.  Weston,  tbe  pedestrian.  Of  these  we  can  only 
give  here  a  brief  summary.  Mr.  Weston  walked  for  five  conseoutive  days  as  follows : 
First  day,  92  miles ;  second  day,  80  miles ;  third  day,  67  miles ;  fourth  day,  48  miles ; 
fifth  day,  40^  miles.  The  nitrogen  of  the  food  was  compared  with  the  nitrogen  excreted 
for  three  periods ;  viz.,  five  days  before  the  walk,  five  days  walking,  and  five  days  after 
the  walk.  A  trusty  assistant  was  with  Mr.  Weston  day  and  night  for  the  fifteen  days ; 
the  food  was  weighed  and  analyzed ;  the  excreta  were  collected ;  and  other  observations 
were  made  during  the  entire  period.  The  analyses  were  made  independently,  imder  the 
direction  of  Prof.  B.  O.  Doremus,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  results  until  we  had  classified 
and  tabulated  them.  The  conclusions  were  most  decided,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
physiological  conditions  were  fulfilled.  As  regards  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  eliminated 
to  the  nitrogen  of  the  food,  the  general  results  were  as  follows : 

For  the  five  days  before  the  walk,  with  an  average  exercise  of  about  eight  miles  daily, 
the  nitrogen  eliminated  was  95 '63  parts  for  100  parts  of  nitrogen  ingested.  For  the  five 
days  of  the  walk,  for  every  hundred  parts  of  nitrogen  ingested,  there  were  discharged 
174'81  parts.  For  the  five  days  after  the  walk,  when  there  was  hardly  any  exercise,  for 
every  hundred  parts  of  nitrogen  ingested,  there  were  discharged  91*98  parts.  During 
the  walk,  the  nitrogen  excreted  was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  exercise ;  and,  what 
was  still  more  striking,  the  excess  of  nitrogen  eliminated  over  the  nitrogen  of  food  almost 
exactly  corresponded  with  a  calculation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  muscular  tissue  wasted, 
as  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  body.  Full  details  of  the  method  of  investi- 
gation, the  processes  employed,  etc.,  are  given  in  our  original  paper. 

Influence  of  Mental  Exertion. — Although  the  influence  of  mental  exertion  upon  the 
composition  of  the  urine  has  not  been  very  closely  studied,  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  made  upon  this  subject  are,  in  many  regards,  quite  satisfactory. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  the  secretion  of  urine  is  often  modified  to  a 
considerable  extent  through  the  nervous  system.  Fear,  anger,  and  various  violent  emo- 
tions, sometimes  produce  a  sudden  and  copious  secretion  of  urine  containing  a  large 
amount  of  water,  and  this  phenomenon  is  often  observed  in  cases  of  hysteria.  Intense 
mental  exertion  will  occasionally  produce  the  same  result.  We  have  often  observed 
a  frequent  desire  to  urinate  during  a  few  hours  of  intense  and  unremitting  mental  labor; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  being  struck  with  the  amount  of  urine  voided,  it  was  found,  on 
examination,  to  present  scarcely  any  acidity,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1002.  The 
Intwesting  point  in  this  connection,  however,  is  to  observe  the  influence  of  mental  labor 
upon  the  elimination  of  solid  matters,  as  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  excretion  daring 
complete  repose,  the  conditions  of  alimentation  in  the  two  instances  being  identical. 

In  a  very  interesting  work  upon  the  influence  of  cerebral  activity  upon  the  oomposi- 
tion  of  the  urine,  Byasson  found  that  by  mental  exertion  the  quantity  of  urine  was 
increased ;  the  amount  of  urea  was  also  increased ;  the  phosphoric  acid  was  increased 
about  one-third;  the  sulphuric  acid  was  more  than  doubled;  and  the  chlorine  was 
nearly  doubled. 

These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  mental 
exertion  upon  the  process  of  disassimilation  of  the  nervous  tissue.  They  show  that  nearly 
all  of  the  solid  principles  contained  in  the  urine  are  increased  in  quantity  by  prolonged 
intellectual  exertion,  but  they  fail  to  point  to  any  one  excrementitious  principle,  either 
organic  or  inorganic,  which  is  specially  connected  with  the  physiological  wear  of  the 
brain.  It  has  been  assumed  that  elimination  of  the  phosphates,  increased  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  other  solid  matters  of  the  urine,  is  one  of  the  constant  effects 
of  intellectual  effort ;  but  this  view  is  not  sustained  by  direct  physiological  experiments 
or  by  facts  in  pathology.  We  have  already  discussed  this  question  somewhat  elaborately, 
under  the  head  of  the  phosphates  of  the  urine. 
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Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Xiver, 

Thx  liver,  by  far  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  is  now  known  to  have  several  entirely 
distinct  fdnctions ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  has  already  been  ftilly  con- 
sidered, in  connection  with  digestion.  It  is  trae  that  we  know  very  little  with  regard  to 
the  exact  office  of  the  bile  in  digestion,  bat  that  this  function  is  essential  to  life,  there 
con  be  no  donbt.  We  have,  however,  more  positive  information  with  regard  to  the 
exorementitioas  fanction  of  the  liver  and  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  pass- 
ing through  its  sabstance ;  and  the  study  of  these  fhnctions  is  closely  connected  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  liver  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  bile. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  dwell  upon  the  ordinary  descriptive  anatomy  of 
the  liver.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  is  situated  just  below  the  diaphragm,  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  region,  and  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  weighing,  when  moderately 
filled  with  blood,  about  four  and  a  half  pounds.  Its  weight  is  somewhat  variable,  but  it 
18  stated  by  Sappey  that,  in  a  person  of  ordinary  adipose  development,  its  proportion  to 
the  wei^t  of  the  body  is  about  as  one  to  thirty-two.  In  early  life,  the  liver  is  relatively 
larger,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  in  the  new-bom  child,  being  as  one  to 
eighteen  or  twenty. 

The  liver  is  covered  externally  by  peritoneum,  folds  or  duplicatures  of  this  mem- 
brane being  formed  as  it  passes  from  the  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  adjacent  parts.  These 
oonstitute  four  of  the  so-called  ligaments  that  hold  the  liver  in  place.  The  proper  coat 
of  the  liver  is  a  very  thin  but  dense  and  resistmg  fibrous  membrane,  adherent  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  but  detached  without  much  difficulty,  and  very  closely  united  to  the 
peritoneum.  This  membrane  is  of  variable  thickness  at  different  parts  of  the  liver,  being 
especially  thin  in  the  groove  for  the  vena  cava.  At  the  transverse  fissure,  it  surrounds 
the  duct,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  and  it  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  organ  in  the 
form  of  a  vagina,  or  sheath,  surrounding  the  vessels  and  branching  with  them.  This 
membrane,  as  it  ramifies  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  is  called  the  capsule  of  Glis- 
son.  It  will  be  more  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  the  hepatic 
vessels. 

The  substance  of  the  liver  is  made  up  of  innumerable  lobules,  of  an  irregularly  ovoid 
or  rounded  form,  and  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  space  which  separates  these 
lobules  is  about  one-quarter  of  the  diameter  of  the  lobule  and  is  occupied  with  the  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  duct,  all  enclosed  in  the  fibrous  sheath. 
In  a  few  animals,  as,  for  example,  the  pig  and  the  polar  bear,  the  division  of  the  hepatic 
substance  can  be  readily  made  out  with  the  naked  eye ;  but,  in  man  and  in  most  of  the 
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mammalia,  the  lobules  are  not  so  distinct,  although  their  arrangement  is  essentially  the 
same.  Although  the  lobules  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other  from  the  fact  that 
branches  going  to  a  number  of  different  lobules  are  given  off  from  the  same  interlobular 
vessels,  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  represent,  each  one,  the  general  anatomy  of  the 
secreting  substance  of  the  liver ;  but,  before  we  study  the  minute  structure  of  the  lobules, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  out  the  course  of  the  vessels  and  the  duct,  after  they  have 
penetrated  at  the  transverse  fissure.  In  this  description  we  shall  follow,  in  the  main, 
the  observations  of  Kiernan,  who  has  given,  probably,  the  most  accurate  account  of  the 
vascular  arrangement  in  the  liver. 

At  the  transverse  fissure,  the  portal  vein,  collecting  the  blood  from  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  the  hepatic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  cceliac  axis,  penetrate  the  substance  of 
the  liver,  with  the  hepatic  duct,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  all  enveloped  in  the  fibrous 
vagina,  or  sheath,  known  as  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  The  portal  vein  is  by  far  the  larger 
of  the  two  blood-vessels,  and  its  caliber  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  from  eight  to  ten 
times  that  of  the  artery. 

The  vagina,  or  capsule  of  Glisson,  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  form  of  a  dense 
membrane,  closely  adherent  to  the  a^acent  structure  of  the  liver,  and  enveloping  the 
vessels  and  nerves,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  loose  areolar  tissue.  The  attachment  of 
the  blood-vessels  to  the  sheath  is  so  loose,  that  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  col- 
lapsed when  not  filled  with  blood ;  thus  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  hepatic 
veins,  which  are  closely  adherent  to  the  substance  of  the  liver  and -remain  open  when 
they  are  cut  across.  This  sheath  is  prolonged  over  the  vessels  as  they  branch  and  it  fol- 
lows them  in  their  subdivisions.  It  varies  considerably  in  thickness  in  different  animals. 
In  man  and  in  the  mammalia  generally,  it  is  rather  thin,  becoming  more  and  more  delicate 
as  the  vessels  subdivide,  and  it  is  entirely  lost  before  the  vessels  are  distributed  in  the 
interlobular  spaces. 

The  vessels  distributed  in  and  coming  from  the  liver  are  the  following : 

1.  The  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  hepatic  duct,  passing  in  at  the  trans- 
verse fissure,  to  be  distributed  in  the  lobules.  The  blood-vessels  are  continuous  in  the 
lobules  with  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  veins.  The  duct  is  to  be  followed  to  its  branches 
of  origin  in  the  lobules. 

2.  The  hepatic  veins ;  vessels  that  originate  in  the  lobules,  and  collect  the  blood  dis- 
tributed in  their  substance  by  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

Branches  of  the  Portal  Vein^  the  Hepatic  Artery^  and  the  Hepatic  DueU — ^These 
vessels  follow  out  the  branches  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
they  finally  pass  directly  between  the  lobules.  In  their  course,  however,  they  send  off 
lateral  branches  to  the  sheath ;  and  those  who  follow  exactly  the  description  of  Kiernan 
call  this  the  vaginal  plexus.  The  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  sheath  is  not  in  the 
form  of  a  true,  anastomosing  plexus,  although  branches  pass  from  this  so-called  vaginal 
plexus  between  the  lobules.  These  vessels  do  not  anastomose  or  communicate  with  each 
other  in  the  sheath. 

The  portal  vein  does  not  present  any  important  peculiarity  in  its  course  from  the 
transverse  fissure  to  the  interlobular  spaces.  It  subdivides,  enclosed  in  its  sheath,  until 
its  small  branches  go  directly  between  the  lobules^  and,  in  its  course,  it  sends  branches 
to  the  sheath  (vaginal  vessels),  which  afterward  go  between  the  lobules.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  hepatic  artery,  however,  is  not  so  simple.  This  vessel  has  three  sets  of 
branches.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  sheath  with  the  other  vessels,  it  sends  off  minute 
branches  (vasa  vasorum),  to  the  waUs  of  the  portal  vein,  to  the  larger  branches  of  the  artery 
itself^  to  the  walls  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  a  very  rich  net-work  of  branches  to  the  hepatic 
duct.  When  the  hepatic  artery  is  completely  ingected,  the  walls  of  the  hepatic  duct  are 
seen  almost  covered  with  vessels.  In  its  course,  the  hepatic  artery  also  sends  branches 
to  the  capsule  of  Glisson  (capsular  branches),  which  join  with  the  branches  of  the  portal 
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Tein,  to  form  the  so-called  Tagraal  plexns.  From  these  vessels,  a  few  art«ri&l  branches 
are  gireti  off  which  pass  bettt'een  the  lobules.  The  hepatic  orter;  cannot  bo  followed 
bejond  the  interlobular  apacee.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  not 
directi;  connected  with  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  vtins,  but  ^ley  emptj  into  email 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  within  the  capeole  of  QUbsod. 


», taOscted  with  vUle;  I 
duk  laJectkiD. 

The  hepatic  duct  follows  the  general  course  of  the  portal  vein ;  but  its  stractnre  and 
relations  are  bo  important  and  intricate  that  they  will  be  described  separately. 

Interlobular  VemeU. — Branches  of  the  portal  rein,  coming  from  the  terminal  ramifl- 
cations  as  tlie  vessel  branches  within  the  eapsole  and  from  the  branches  in  the  walls  of 
the  capsule,  are  distributed  between  the  lobalee,  conetitoting  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Bo-called  interlobnlar  plezns.  These  are  situated  between  the  lobnles  and  snrronnd  them ; 
each  vessel,  however,  ^ring  off  branches  to  two  or  three  lobules,  and  never  to  one  alone. 
They  do  not  anastomose,  and  consequently  they  are  not  in  the  form  of  a  true  plexus.  The 
diameter  of  these  interlobnlar  vessels  varies  from  tAb  to  y^  of  an  inch.  In  this  distribu- 
tion, the  blood-vessels  are  followed  by  branches  of  the  duct,  which  are  much  less  nnmer- 
ODs  and  smaller,  measnring  only  ^,1^  of  an  inch  ;  and  some,  even,  have  been  measnred 
that  ore  not  more  than  y,^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Lobvlar  Veutlt. — Id  the  interlobnlar  plexns,  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  artery 
are  lost,  and  this  can  no  longer  bo  traced  as  a  distinct  vessel.  One  of  the  pecoliarities 
of  its  arrangement,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  the  artery  does  not  empty  into  the  radicles 
of  the  efferent  vein  but  joins  the  portal  vessels  as  they  are  about  to  be  distribnted  in  a 
true  eq>illary  plexns  in  the  substance  of  the  lobules.  In  the  tobnlea  themselves,  conse- 
quently, we  have  only  to  study  the  arrangement  of  the  portal  plexus,  with  the  mode  of 
origin  of  the  hepatic  veins  and  the  relations  of  the  hepatic  duct. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lobnlar  plexus  of  blood-vessels  is  very  Nmple.  From  the 
interlobular  veins,  a  number  of  branches  (eight  to  ten)  are  given  off  and  penetrate  the 
lobule.  As  the  interlobular  vessels  are  situated  between  different  lobnles,  each  one 
sends  branches  into  two  and  sometimes  three  of  these  lobules ;  so  that,  as  far  as  vascular 
enpply  is  concerned,  these  divisions  of  the  liver  are  never  absolutely  distinct. 

After  passing  from  the  interlobular  plexns  isto  the  lobules,  the  vessels  immediately 
break  np  into  a  close  net-work  of  capillaries,  from  ,^  to  nW  '^^  ^^  '^''^  '"  diameter, 
which  occupy  the  lobules  with  a  trne  plexus.     These  vessels  are  very  numeroQs;  and, 
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when  they  are  full]'  diatendeit  hj  artificial  iqjection,  their  diameter  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  inter vMOohu"  spaces.  It  mnst  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in  the  study  of  the 
liver  hy  minute  injectioiu,  as  in  other  parts,  tlie  vessels  probably  are  distended  so  that 
they  occupy  more  qwoe  than  they  ever  do  under  tbo  pbyMological  conditions  of  the  cir- 
culation. The  blood,  having  been  distributed  in  the  lobules  hy  this  lobular  plexus,  is  ool- 
lected  by  venous  radicles  of  oODsiderable  size  into  a  single  central  vessel  situated  in  the 
long  axis  of  the  lobule,  called  the  intralohular  vein.  A  single  lobule,  surrounded  with 
an  iuterlobular  vessel,  showing  the  lobular  capillary  plexus,  and  the  central  vein  {tlie 
intralobular  veint  cut  across,  is  represented  in  Fig.  130. 


FiH,  ISO.— TVaontrH  nction  nf  a  li^mlt  Ktpat^  iobtS*.    (Sippcy.) 
1.  rut  umH^  £.  1, 1.  3,  ilftnnt  bnnchu  of  th<  iDlnkibiilir  nln ;  S.  S.  S.  3,  S.  S.  8, 8,  S, 
unuiMiin  til  till  porUl  TClD,  iTlCb  lu  oipHliT}  touiclMt,  SHmlug  Ihs  tobulir  plexus,  oMndlnif  to  tlM  [~uca  m 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  ori^  of  the  hepatie  duct  in  the  sabstance  of  the  lobnle, 
recent  researches  have  show  n  that  it  begins  by  a  very  fine,  anastomonng  plexus  of  ves- 
sels, with  amorphous  walls,  situated  between  the  liver-cells ;  but  there  are  many  differ- 
ent opinions  on  this  subject,  and  we  shall  defer  its  full  consideration  until  we  take  up  the 
anatomy  of  the  secreting  structures  in  the  lobules. 

Origin  and  Count  qft&e  Hepatic  VHnt. — The  blood  distributed  in  the  lobnlar  c^il- 
lary  plexus  furnishes  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  bile  and  undergoes  those  ohangec 
produced  hy  the  action  of  the  liver  as  a  ductless  gland ;  in  other  words,  it  is  in  and 
arouuil  this  plexus  that  all  the  physiological  functions  of  the  liver  are  performed.  It  ie 
then  only  necessary  that  the  blood  should  be  carried  from  the  liver  to  go  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hepatic  veins  is  accordingly  very  simple. 

Intralointlar  Veim. — The  innmnerable  capillaries  of  the  lobules  converge  into  thre€ 
or  four  venous  radicles  (represented  in  Fig.  130),  which  empty  into  a  central  vessel,  frwm 
tAi  **■  rh  "f  *"  'nob  in  diameter.  This  is  the  intralobulnr  vein.  If  a  liver  be  careftdlv 
uyectod  from  the  hepatic  veins,  and  if  sections  be  made  in  various  directions,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  intralobular  veius  follow  the  long  axis  of  the  lobules,  receiving  vessels  in 
their  course,  until  they  empty  into  a  larger  vessel,  situated  at  what  may  bo  termed  the 
base  of  the  lobules.  These  vessels  have  been  called,  by  Eiernan,  the  sublobular  veins.. 
They  collect  the  blood  in  the  manner  just  described  from  all  parts  of  the  liver,  antte 
with  otiters,  becoming  larger  and  larger,  until  finally  they  form  the  three  hepatic  veina, 
which  dischai^  the  blood  from  the  liver  into  the  vena  cava  aecendens. 
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The  hepfttic  Teins  differ  somewhat  in  their  straotnre  tVom  other  portions  of  the  venous 
ajstem.  Their  waUs  are  tbinDer  than  those  of  the  portal  veins,  thej  are  not  euoloBed 
in  a  sheath,  and  thej  are  very  closely  adherent  to  the  hepatic  tiasoe.  It  is  this  provision 
which  makes  the  force  of  aspiration  from  the  thorax  so  efficient  in  the  circulation  in 
the  liver.  Here,  indeed,  a  force  added  to  the  action  of  the  heart  is  special!;  necessary; 
for  the  blood  ia  passing  into  the  liver  through  a  second  capillary  plexns,  having  already 
been  distribated  in  the  capillaries  of  tbe  alimentary  canal  and  other  abdominal  organs, 
before  it  is  received  into  the  portal  vein.  It  has  also  been  noted  tliat  the  hepatic  veins 
poaeeas  a  well-marked  mascnlar  tonic,  very  thin  in  man,  but  well-developed  in  tbe  pig, 
the  03,  and  the  horse,  and  oomposed  of  unstriped  mnBcnlar  Sbres  interlacing  with  each 
other  In  every  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  blood-vessels  jnst  described,  the  liver  receives  venons  blood  from 
vessels  which  have  been  called  accessory  portal  veins,  coming  ttota  the  gastro-bepatio 
omentam,  tbe  surface  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  diaphragm,  and  from  the  anterior  abdominal 
walls.  These  vessels  penetrate  at  different  portions  of  the  Bnrface  of  the  liver,  and  they 
may  serve  as  derivatives,  when  the  circulation  throngh  the  portal  vein  is  obstmcted. 

Slrveture  iff  a  Lobule  of  the  iiow.— Each  hepatic  lobale,  bounded  and  more  or  lesa 
distinctly  separated  from  the  others  by  the  i&terlobolar  vessels,  contains  blood-vessels, 
radicles  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  the  eo-oalled  hepatic  cells.  The  arrangement  of  the 
blood-vessels  baa  just  been  described ;  bat,  in  all  preparations  made  by  artificial  iqjec- 
tion,  the  space  occupied  by,the  blood-vessels  is  exaggerated  by  excessive  distention,  and  , 
the  difficulties  in  the  study  of  the  relations  of  the  ducts  and  the  liver-cells  are  tbeteby 
mach  increased.  As  the  important  problem  in  the  minnte  anatomy  of  the  lobules  has 
been  the  relations  of  the  cells  to  the  radicles  of  tbe  bile-ducts,  we  shall  first  take  up  tbe 
structure  of  the  cells. 

Hepatic  CelU. — If  a  scraping  froni  tbe  cnt  surface  of  a  fresh  liver  be  examined  with  a 
moderately  high  magnifying  power,  the  field 
of  view  will  be  fonnd  filled  with  numeroua 
ronnded,  ovoid,  or  Irregnlerly  polygonal  cells, 
measuring  from  -,^  to  ^vini  of  ">  'ncU  in 
diameter.  In  their  natnrol  condition,  they  are 
more  frequently  ovoid  than  polygonal;  and, 
when  they  have  the  latter  form,  the  comers 
are  always  ronnded.  Those  cells  present  one 
and  somelimes  two  nuclei,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  withont  nucleoli.  The  presence  of 
nomerons  small  pigmentary  grannies  gives  to 
tbe  cells  a  peculiar  and  obaracl«ri8tic  appear- 
ance ;  and,  in  addition,  nearly  all  of  them 
contiun  a  few  grannies  or  small  globules  of  fat. 
Sometimes  the  fatty  and  pigmentary  matter  is 

so  abundant  as  to  obscure  the  nuclei.     The  f„.  ]g,._£(pj^„K, .^wio  »Bi7io»,/iFtfi,ttt«r. 
addition  of  acetic  acid  renders  the  cells  pale  (Fnoke.) 

and  the  nuclei  more  distinct    By  appropriate 

reagente,  animal  starch  (probably  glycogenic  matter)  has  been  demonstrate*!  in  the  snb- 
Btanoe  of  the  cells. 

Arrangement  qf  the  Bile-duet»  in  the  L<^U*.—la  describing  the  plexus  of  origin  of 
tbe  biliary  ducts,  we  shall  not  discuss  the  views  of  Eieman,  Leidy,  Deole,  and  others,  as 
recent  researches  have  conclusively  shown  that  these  were  entirely  erroneous.  Late 
researches  have  shown  that  the  following  is  probably  the  true  relation  of  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  the  bile-dncts  in  the  lobules  to  the  hepatio  cells : 

In  the  substance  of  the  lobules,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  and  regular  net-work  of  vessels, 
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of  aniform  wze,  about  j^izv  of  "»  inch  in  diameter,  which  surround  the  liver-oelta,  each 
cell  lying  in  a  space  bounded  bj  inosculating  branches  of  these  oauals.    Thb  plexus  is 
entireljr  independent  erf  the  blood-vessela,  and  it  seems  to  enclose  in  its  meshes  each  indi- 
vidoal  cell,  estending  from  the  peripbei?  of  the  lobnje  (where  it  is  in  coratDonication 
with  the  interlobolar  bile-dncta)  to  the  intra- 
lobular vein  in  the  centre.    The  vesseb  prob- 
ably    have    ezcessiTel;    thin,    homogeneous 
walls — although  the  existence  of  their  mem- 
brane has  not  been  positively  demonstrated — 
and  are  witboat  anj  epithelial  Uning,  bei^ig 
much    smaller,  indeed,  than    any  epithelial 
cells  witli  which  we  are  acquainted.     This 
[  arrangement,  as  far  as  is  known,  has  no  ana- 
I  logne  in  any  other  secreting  organ. 

Although  it  is  within  a  few  yeara  only 
that  the  reticulated  bile-docts  of  the  lobules 
have  attracted  much  attention,  they  were  dis- 
covered in  the  substance  of  the  lobules,  near 
the  periphery,  by  Gcrlach,  in  1846.  It  ia  evi- 
dent, from  an  examination  of  bis  figures  and 
description,  that  be  succeeded  in  filling  with 
iojeotion  that  portion  of  the  lobular  net-work 

Pia,  ifa.—Portbm  of  a  tranmrte  ttetiim  of  unit-  ,,      ,       ,  i.i_iii  ivj__ 

patlcMniiiqfiUralMt;  nupn(ibd  MO  iMonw-   near  the  borders  Of  the  lobnles,  and  he  demnu- 
.J     J^^^        u-  luarv  bue.   strated  the  continuity  of  their  vessels  with 

'  dDcu;  LliliUreiAieili.'  the  interlobular  ducts ;  bnt  he  did  not  reoog- 

nixe  the  vessels  nearer  the  centre  of  the  lob- 
ule. It  is  now  demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there  are  eitlier  canals  or  interspaces 
between  the  liver-cells  in  the  lobules,  and  that  these  open  into  the  interlobular  hepatic 
ducts.  It  is  still  a  question  of  discussion,  however,  whether  these  passages  be  simple 
spaces  between  the  cells  or  true  vessels  lined  by  a  membrane ;  but  this  point  has  no  great 
physiological  importance,  and  we  can  readily  imagine  that  it  would  be  exoeedin^y  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate  a  membrane  forming  the  wall  of  a  tube,  the  whole  measuring  but 
nit«  of  an  inch. 

A  peculiarly  favorable  opportunity  for  observing  the  bile-ducts  in  the  lobules  was 
presented  in  tlie  livers  of  animals  that  died  of  the  so-called  "  Texas  cattle-disease."  This 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  C.  Stiles,  who  waa  able  to  verify,  in  the  moat 
satisfactory  manner,  the  facts  which  have  lately  been  established  by  the  German  aiuAa- 
mists.  In  these  Uvers,  the  finest  bile-duets  were  found  filled  with  bright  yellow  bile, 
and  their  relations  to  the  liver-cells  were  exceedingly  distinct.  In  the  examination  of 
these  specimeuB,  the  presence  of  what  appeared  to  be  detached  fragments  of  these  tittle 
canals  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  they  are  lined  by  a  membrane  of  exces- 
sive tenuity.  These  interesting  anatomical  points  were  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Stiles  before 
the  New  Tork  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  we  have  since  been  able  to  verify  them  in  every 
particular. 

Anatomy  of  the  Exerttory  BUiary  Paua^. — There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  of  the 
connection  between  the  intercellular  biliary  plexns  in  the  substance  of  the  lobules  and 
the  interlobular  ducts.  We  shall  see,  farther  on,  that  the  ducts,  in  their  course  from  the 
lobules  to  the  iutectme,  are  provided  with  numerous  small,  racemose  glande,  which  prob- 
ably secrete  a  mucus  that  is  mixed  with  the  bile ;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  peculiar 
elements  of  the  bile  are  formed  in  the  lobules,  and  the  canals  utuated  between  the  lobules 
and  leading  from  them  to  the  larger  ducts  are  merely  excretory. 

Between  the  lobules,  the  ducts  are  very  small,  the  smallest  measuring  about  y^tv  '^^ 
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an  iDcb  in  diameter.  They  are  composed  of  a  delicate  membrane,  lined  with  gmall,  flat- 
tened epitbeliom.  The  daots  larger  than  y^  of  an  inch  have  a  6brons  coat,  formed  of 
inelastic  with  a  few  elastic  elements,  and,  in  the  lar^r  dacta,  there  are,  in  addition,  a  few 
non-striat«d  mnscolar  fibres.  The  epithelium  lining  these  dncte  is  of  the  columnar  varietj, 
the  cells  gradnall;  nndergoing  a  transition  from  the  pavemeDt-form  as  the  ducta  increase 
in  size.  In  the  largest  docts,  there  is  a  distinct  mncons  membrnne,  with  mncous  glands. 
ThronghoQt  the  whole  extent  of  the  biliary  passages,  from  the  interlobnlar  canals  to 
the  dnctQS  choledochns,  are  little  ntricnlar  or  racemose  glands,  varying  in  size  in  differ- 
ent  portions  of  the  liver,  called  by  Robin,  tlie  biliary  acini.  These  ore  aitnated,  at  short 
int«rvalB,  by  the  sides  of  the  canals.  The  glands  connected  with  the  smallest  ducts  are 
simple  follicles,  from  ^^  to  j^  of  an  inch  long.  The  larger  glands  are  formed  of  gronps 
of  these  follicles,  and  they  measure  from  j^  to  -j-ig  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  glands  are 
only  found  connected  with  the  dnots  ramifying  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  aDd  they  do 
not  exist  in  the  hepatic,  cystic,  and  common  ducts.  The;  are  composed  of  a  homogeneouB 
membrane,  lined  with  small,  pale  cells  of  pavement- epithelium.  If  the  dncts  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  he  isolated,  they  are  fomid  covered  with  these  little  gronps  of  follicles 
and  have  the  ^pearance  of  an  ordinary  racemose  gland,  except  that  the  acini  are  rela- 
tively small  and  scattered.    This  appearance  is  represented  in  Fig.  ISS. 


n  with  MtfldmplwglHida; 
■■■   i;  (!,«, flits, ui««o- 

The  excretory  biliary  dncts,  from  the  interlobnlar  vessels  to  the  point  of  emergence 
of  the  hepatic  dnct,  present  numerons  anastomoses  with  each  other  in  their  conrse. 

Vata  Abtrrantia. — In  the  livers  of  old  persons,  and  occasionally  in  the  adult,  certain 
vessels  are  foond  ramifying  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  but  always  opening  into  the  bil- 
iary ducts,  which  have  been  called  vasa  aberrantia.  These  are  never  found  in  the  foetus 
or  in  children.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  appendages  of  the  excretory  system  of  the  liver, 
and  are  analogous  in  their  atmctnre  to  the  dncts,  but  are  apparently  hypertropbied,  with 
thickened,  fibrous  walls,  end  present,  in  their  conrse,  irregular  constrictions,  not  found 
in  the  normal  dncts.  The  racemose  glands  attached  to  them  are  always  very  much  atro- 
phied. Sappey  is  of  the  opinion  that  theee  are  dncts  leading  to  lobules  on  the  surface  of 
the  liver,  which  have  become  atrophied. 

Gall-hladder,  EepaCie,  Cyitie,  and  Ctnnmon  Jhteti.— The  hepatic  duct  is  formed  by 
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the  union  of  two  dncts,  one  from  the  right  and  the  other  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  joins  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  cjatic  duct, 
to  fonn  the  doctna  communis  choledocbns.  The  common  dnct  is  abont  three  inches  in 
length,  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  and  it  opens  into  the  descending  portion  of  the 
duodenum.  It  passes  obliquel;  through  the  coats  of  the  intestine  and  Opens  into  its 
cavitj,  in  coaoectioo  with  the  principal  pancreatic  dnct.  The  cystic  dnct  is  abODt  an 
inch  in  length  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  canals. 


Pio.  lai.—GaU-blaiUtr,  i«patlc,  ot/itU).  and  nminuM  durft.     (Sl^pejr  > 
1,  l,8.aaod«niiai:  4. 4, G. S. T, T. a, puosu uid pucmaUc <hwU ;  0,10,  II.IS,  IS.lLvcr;  H,ffaa-Ma:lder;  l^HttpaUc 
dvcl;  l^cytUcduct;  li,  common  dtict;  l^portiUTflln;  n*.  bnach  froio  the  ecuio  uds ;  M>.  hefatlc  trtttyi  SI. 

mroIuHy  «rt«y  of  thu  ttomieh ;  82,  o»rdl»  portion  of  Ihs  •tomsr'- -  "  — i— ■ ■ —  — ■ "-  ......j 

si,  right  kMney ;  i1,  superior  meMUteric  utar}'  u>d  leiii:  i»,  itii 


ly  vtHyoftluittoniuh:  !2.Dudl»  portion  of  Ibeitomurh;  U.splcnlouUF]';  H.*pl(-U];  ^IdtkldBs;: 


The  structure  of  these  ducts  is  essentially  the  same.  They  have  a  proper  coat,  form«d 
of  white  fibrous  tissue,  a  few  elastic  fibres,  and  a  few  non-striated  muscular  fibres.  Tbc 
muscular  tissue  is  not  sufiiciently  distinct  to  form  a  separate  coat.  The  mucous  mern- 
brane  is  always  found  tinged  yellow  with  the  bile,  even  in  living  animals.  It  is  marked 
by  numerous  minute  excavations  and  is  covered  with  cells  of  columnar  epithelium.  This 
membrane  contains  numerous  mucous  glands. 

The  gall-bladder  is  an  ovoid  or  pear-shaped  sac,  about  four  inches  in  length,  one  inch 
in  breadth  at  its  widest  portion,  and  capable  of  holding  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  fluid.  Its  fundus  is  covered  entirely  with  peritoneum,  bat  this  membrane  pasaes 
only  over  the  lower  surface  of  its  bod;. 

The  proper  coat  of  the  gall-bladder  is  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue  witli  a  f«w 
elastic  fibres.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals  there  is  a  distinct  muscular  coat,  bnt  a  few 
scattered  fibres  only  are  found  in  the  human  subject.  The  mucous  coat  is  of  a  yellowi^ 
color  and  marked  with  numerous  very  small,  interlacing  folds,  which  are  exceeding:ly 
vascular.  Like  the  membrane  of  the  ducts,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  gall-bladder  ia  cov- 
ered with  columnar  epithelium.  lu  the  gall-bladder,  are  found  numerous  small  racemose 
glands,  formed  of  from  four  to  eight  follicles  lodged  in  the  submucous  structure,  llwee 
are  essentially  the  same  as  the  glands  opening  into  the  ducts  in  the  substance  of  tiie  liver, 
and  they  secrete  a  mucus  which  is  mixed  with  the  bile. 
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Iferves  and  Lymphatics  of  the  Liver. — ^The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  derived  from  the 
pnenmogastric,  the  phrenic,  and  the  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  The  branches  of 
the  left  pneomogastrio  penetrate  with  the  portal  vein,  while  the  branches  from  the  right 
pneamogastric,  the  phrenic,  and  the  sympathetic  surround  the  hepatic  artery  and  the 
hepatic  duct.  All  of  these  nerves  penetrate  at  the  transverse  fissure  and  follow  the 
blood-vessels  in  their  distribution.  They  have  not  been  traced  farther  than  the  terminal 
ramifications  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  and  their  exact  mode  of  termination  is  unknown. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  very  numerous.  They  are  divided  into  two  layers : 
the  superficial  layer,  situated  just  beneath  the  serous  membrane ;  and  the  deep  layer, 
formed  of  a  plexus  surrounding  the  lobules  and  situated  outside  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  superficial  lymphatics  from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  that  portion  of  the  deep 
lymphatics  which  follows  the  hepatic  veins  out  of  the  liver,  pass  through  the  diaphragm 
and  are  connected  with  the  thoracic  glands.  Some  of  the  lymphatics  from  the  superior 
or  convex  surface  join  the  deep  vessels  that  emerge  at  the  transverse  fissure  and  pass 
into  glands  below  the  di^)hragm,  while  others  pass  into  the  thoracic  cavitj. 

Mechanism  of  the  Secretion  and  Discharge  of  Bile, — The  liver  has  no  analogue  in  the 
glandular  system,  either  in  its  anatomy  or  in  its  physiology.  There  is  no  gland  in  the 
economy  which  we  know  to  have  two  distinct  functions,  such  as  the  secretion  of  bile  and 
the  production  of  certain  elements  destined  to  be  taken  up  by  the  current  of  blood  as  it 
passes  through.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body  which  has  at  the  same 
time  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  secreting  gland  and  a  ductless  gland.  If  we  regard  the 
liver-cells  as  the  anatomical  elements  which  produce  the  bile,  it  is  evident  that  their 
number  is  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bile  secreted;  and  the  liver 
itself  is  an  organ  of  much  greater  size  than  it  seems  to  us  would  be  required  for  the  mere 
secretion  of  bile.  We  explain  this  disproportionate  size  by  the  fact  that  the  liver  has 
other  functions,  which  are  those  of  a  ductless  gland. 

There  is  no  gland  in  which  the  arrangement  of  secreting  tubes  is  the  same  as  in  the 
liver.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  intercellular  plexus  of  fine  tubes  in  the  lobules  should 
be  any  thing  but  the  plexus  of  origin,  or  the  secreting  portion  of  the  hepatic  duct.  These 
are  certainly  not  blood-vessels,  and  the  only  vessels  that  could  have  the  appearance  we 
have  described,  except  the  bile-duots,  are  the  lymphatics ;  but  the  communication  be- 
tween these  vessels  and  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  seen 
distended  with  bile  in  icteric  livers,  are  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  their  nature.  This 
arrangement,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  tlie  liver,  as  the  arrangement  of  a 
capillary  plexus  surrounded  with  cells  and  enveloped  in  a  dilated  extremity  of  a  secreting 
tube  is  peculiar  to  the  kidney  and  is  found  in  no  other  glandular  organ. 

Do  the  liver-cells,  situated  outside  of  the  plexus  of  origin  of  the  biliary  duct,  secrete 
the  bile,  which  is  taken  up  by  these  delicate  vessels  and  carried  to  the  excretory  biliary 
passages?  There  are  very  good  reasons  for  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative ; 
although,  if  we  do,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  same  cells  produce  glycogenic 
matter.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  secretion  (except  in  the 
production  of  milk),  it  seems  necessary  that  a  formed  anatomical  element,  known  as  a 
secreting  cell,  should  elaborate,  from  materials  furnished  by  the  blood,  the  elements  of 
aecretion ;  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  structureless  membrane  like  that  which 
forms  the  walls  of  the  bile-ducts.  Under  this  view,  assuming  that  bile,  as  bile,  first 
makes  its  appearance  in  these  little  lobular  tubes,  the  liver-cells  are  the  only  anatomical 
elements  capable  of  producing  the  secretion.  With  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  this 
secreting  action,  we  have  nothing  to  say  beyond  our  general  remarks  in  a  previous 
chapter.  With  the  view  we  have  just  expressed,  certain  elements  of  the  bile  are  sep- 
arated from  the  blood,  and  others  are  manufactured  out  of  materials  furnished  by  the 
blood  by  the  liver-cells  and  are  token  up  by  the  delicate  plexus  of  vessels  situated  between 
.the  cells.     The  discharge  of  the  fiuid  is  like  the  discharge  of  any  other  of  the  secretions, 
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except  that  a  portion  is  temporarilj  retained  in  a  divertionlum  from  the  main  dnet,  the 
gall-bladder. 

The  two  distinct  functions  of  the  liver  now  recognized  by  many  physiologists,  namely, 
the  secretion  of  bile  and  th^  formation  of  sugar,  have  led  to  the  question  of  the  existence 
in  the  liver  of  two  anatomically  distinct  portions  or  organs,  corresponding  to  its  double 
physiological  function.  This  view,  indeed,  has  been  advanced  by  several  eminent  anato- 
mists. Robin  recognizes  two  distinct  parts  in  the  liver ;  a  biliary  organ  and  a  glycogenie 
organ.  He  regards  the  lobules,  with  their  liver-<iells  and  blood-vessels,  as  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  and  the  little  glands  which  open  into  the 
biliary  ducts  aU  along  their  course  (see  Fig.  188)  and  are  arranged  on  the  duot  ^^  in  the 
form  of  leaves  of  fern,"  as  the  biliary  organ.  The  same  independence  of  the  glycogenic 
and  biliary  portions  of  the  liver  has  been  argued  by  others. 

The  fact  that  bile  is  found  in  the  lobular  canals  and  the  demonstration  of  the  direct 
communication  of  these  canals  with  the  excretory  biliary  ducts  are  powerful  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  bile  is  formed  in  the  lobules,  and  probably  by  the  livBr-ceUa. 
What,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  little  acini  connected  exclusively  with  the  biliary  ducts? 
The  similarity  of  their  structure  to  that  of  the  ordinary  mucous  glands,  and  to  the  muoona 
glands  of  the  gall-bladder  especially,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  secrete  a 
mucous  fluid.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bile  taken  from  the  gall-bladder  contains  more 
mucus  than  that  discharged  directly  from  the  liver ;  but  the  bile  of  the  hepatic  dnct  in 
most  animals  is  somewhat  viscid  and  contains  a  certain  amount  of  mucus.  This  is  the 
view  entertained  by  Sappey,  who  states  that  the  bile  is  viscid  in  different  animals  in  pro- 
portion to  the  development  of  these  little  glands ;  and,  in  the  rabbit,  in  which  the  glan^/s 
do  not  exist,  the  bile  is  remarkably  fluid. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  racemose  glands  attached  to  the 
excretory  biliary  passages  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  secretion  of  the  essential  con- 
stituents of  the  bile,  and  as  they  are  not  even  to  be  found  in  some  animals  that  produce  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bile,  we  must  regard  the  question  of  the  isolation  of  two  organs 
in  the  liver,  one  for  the  secretion  of  bile  and  the  other  for  the  production  of  sugar,  as  still 
unsettled.  There  is  no  evidence,  indeed,  that  the  bile  is  secreted  anywhere  but  in  the 
hepatic  lobules. 

Secretion  of  Bile  from  Venous  or  Arterial  Blood.-^lSnmerovLS  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  the  bile  be  secreted  from  the  blood  brought 
to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  or  from  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery.  The  immense 
quantity  of  blood  distributed  in  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  led  first  to  the  opinion  that 
the  impurities  were  separated  from  this  blood  to  form  the  bile,  and  that  tiie  hepatic 
artery  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  secretion.  But,  since  Bernard  discovered  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  this  subject  has  assumed  additional  importance ;  and  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  the  materials  for  the  secretion  of  bile  may  not  be  furnished 
by  one  vessel  (the  hepatic  artery),  while  the  other  (the  portal  vein)  is  specially  con- 
cemed  in  the  formation  of  glycogenic  matter.  This  theorelical  view,  however,  is  not 
carried  out  by  well-established  anatomical  facts  or  by  physiological  experiments.  It  is 
not  yet  possible  to  separate  the  liver  anatomically  into  two  organs,  one  for  the  secretion 
of  bile  and  the  other  for  the  production  of  sugar.  It  seems  certain,  also,  from  numerous 
experiments,  that  bile  may  be  secreted  from  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  after  a  ligature 
has  been  applied  to  the  hepatic  artery ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  from  the  recent  experi- 
ments of  Or^,  that,  if  the  portal  vein  be  obliterate  so  gradually  that  the  animal  does  not 
die  from  the  operation,  bile  is  secreted  from  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery.  In  support 
of  this  view,  several  instances  of  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  human  subject  are 
cited  in  works  upon  physiology.  In  a  note  to  the  communication  of  Or6  in  the  Oompt» 
renduSy  Andral  reports  the  case  of  a  patient  that  died  of  dropsy,  and  on  post-mortem 
examination  the  portal  vein  was  found  obliterated.    In  this  instance  the  gall-bladder 
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was  found  fuU  of  bile.  In  addition,  instances  in  which  the  portal  vein  emptied  into 
the  vena  cava  have  been  reported,  and  in  none  was  there  any  deficiency  in  the  secretion 
of  bile. 

If  the  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  tying  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  observationa 
of  instances  of  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  and  of  congenital  malformation,  in  which 
the  portal  vein  does  not  go  to  the  liver,  be  equally  reliable,  there  is  but  one  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  them ;  and  that  is,  that  bile  may  be  secreted  from  either  venous  or 
arterial  blood.  This  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  general  process 
of  secretion  and  its  applications  to  the  production  of  bile.  Regarding  the  bile  as  in  part 
an  ezcrementitious  fluid,  its  effete  element,  cholesterine,  is  contained  both  in  the  blood 
of  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  artery.  Its  recrementitious  principles,  glycocho- 
lates,  taurocholates,  etc.,  we  suppose  are  produced  de  novo  in  the  liver,  out  of  materials 
furnished  by  the  blood.  The  exact  nature  of  the  production  of  elements  of  secretion  by 
glandular  cells  we  do  not  understand ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
principles  necessary  for  the  formation  of  bile  may  not  be  furnished  by  the  blood  of  the 
portal  vein,  as  well  as  by  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  view  most  nearly  in  accordance  with  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  question  is,  that 
bile  is  produced  in  the  liver  from  the  blood  distributed  in  its  substance  by  the  portal  vein 
and  the  hepatic  artery,  and  not  from  either  of  these  vessels  exclusively ;  and  that  the  bile 
may  continue  to  be  secreted,  if  either  one  of  these  vessels  be  obliterated,  provided  the 
supply  of  blood  be  sufficient. 

Quantity  of  Bile. — The  estimates  of  the  daily  quantity  of  bile  in  the  human  subject 
must  be  merely  approximative ;  and  our  only  ideas  on  this  point  are  derived  from  experi- 
ments upon  the  inferior  animals.  The  most  complete  and  reliable  observations  upon  this 
subject  are  those  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  which  were  made  upon  animals  with  a  fistula  into 
the  gall-bladder,  the  ductus  communis  having  been  tied.  These  observers  found  great 
variationB  in  the  daily  quantity  in  different  classes  of  animals,  the  quantity  in  the  car- 
nivora  being  the  smallest.  Applying  their  results  to  the  human  subject,  assuming  that 
the  amount  is  about  equal  to  the  quantity  secreted  by  the  camivora,  the  daily  secretion 
in  a  man  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  would  be  about  two  and  a  half  pounds. 

Vari€Uions  in  the  Flow  of  the  Bile. — We  have  already  considered,  under  the  head  of 
digestion,  the  variations  in  the  flow  of  bile  and  their  relation  to  the  process  of  intestinal 
digestion.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  connection  to  repeat  that  the  discharge  from  a  biliary  fis- 
tula in  a  dog  increases  immediately  after  eating ;  that  it  is  at  its  maximum  from  the  second 
to  the  eighth  hour,  during  which  time  it  does  not  vary  to  any  great  extent ;  after  the  eighth 
hour  it  begins  to  diminish ;  and,  from  the  twelfth  hour  to  the  time  of  feeding,  it  is  at  its 
minimmn.  These  facts  show  that,  while  the  bile  is  discharged  much  more  abundantly 
during  intestinal  digestion  than  during  the  intervals  of  digestion,  its  production  and  dis- 
charge are  constant.  This,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  view  that  the  liver  has  an  excrementitious  function. 

The  bile  is  stored  up  in  the  gall-bladder  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  intervals 
of  digestion.  If  an  animal  be  killed  at  this  time,  the  gall-bladder  is  always  distended ; 
but  it  is  found  empty,  or  nearly  so,  in  animals  killed  during  digestion. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  secretion  of  bile  has  been  very  little 
studied^  and  the  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  obscurity.  The  liver  is  supplied 
very  abundantly  with  nerves,  both  from  the  cerebro- spinal  and  the  sympathetic  system^ 
and  some  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  its  glycogenic 
function ;  but)  with  regard  to  the  secretion  of  bile,  we  can  only  apply  our  general  remarks 
conoeming  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  secretion. 

The  bile  is  discharged  through  the  hepatic  ducts  like  the  secretion  of  any  other  gland. 
During  digestion,  the  fluid  accumulated  in  the  gall-bladder  passes  into  the  ductus  com- 
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mnnis,  in  part  by  contraotions  of  its  walls,  and  in  part,  probably,  by  compression  exerted 
by  the  distended  and  congested  digestive  organs  adjacent  to  it.  It  seems  that  this  dnid, 
which  is  necessarily  prodaced  by  the  liver  witliont  intermission,  separating  from  the  blood 
certain  excrementitioos  matters,  is  retained  in  the  gall-bladder  for  nse  dnring  digestion. 

Ftiiictions  of  the  Bile. 

Although  the  function  of  the  bile  in  intestinal  digestion  is  essential  to  life,  we  know 
very  little  of  its  mode  of  action  ;  and  we  have  thought  proper  to  defer  until  now  a  full 
consideration  of  the  properties  and  composition  of  this  secretion.  For  an  account  of  what 
is  known  of  its  digestive  function,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  treating  of  diges- 
tion. We  shall  show,  in  this  connection,  that  the  liver  excretes  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  effete  principles ;  but,  before  taking  up  the  relations  of  the  bile  as  an  excretion,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  study  its  general  properties  and  composition. 

General  Properties  of  the  Bile, — The  secretion,  as  it  comes  directly  from  the  liver,  is 
somewhat  viscid ;  but,  after  it  has  passed  into  the  gall-bladder,  its  viscidity  is  much 
increased  from  a  farther  admixture  of  mucus. 

The  color  of  the  bile  is  very  variable  within  the  limits  of  health.  It  may  be  of  any 
shade  between  a  dark,  yellowish-green  and  a  reddish-brown.  It  is  semitransparent,  ex- 
cept when  the  color  is  very  dark.  In  different  classes  of  animals,  the  variations  in  color 
are  very  great.  In  the  pig  it  is  bright-yellow ;  in  the  dog  it  is  dark-brown ;  and  in  the 
ox  it  is  greenish -yellow.  As  a  rule,  the  bile  is  dark-green  in  the  camivora  and  greenish- 
yellow  in  the  herbivora. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  bile  is  from  1020  to  1026.  When  the  bile  is  per- 
fectly fresh,  it  is  almost  inodorous,  but  it  readily  undergoes  putrefactive  changes.  It 
has  an  excessively  disagreeable  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  not  coagulated  by  heat.  When 
mixed  with  water  and  shaken,  it  becomes  frothy,  probably  on  account  of  the  tenacious 
mucus  and  its  saponaceous  constituents. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  bile  is  invariably  alkaline.  This  is  true  of  the  fluid  dis- 
charged from  the  hepatic  duct,  although  the  alkalinity  is  not  strongly  marked ;  but  the 
reaction  varies  after  it  has  passed  into  the  gall-bladder.  Bernard  found  it  sometimes  acid 
and  sometimes  alkaline  in  the  gall-bladder,  in  animals  (dogs,  and  rabbits)  killed  under 
various  conditions ;  but  many  of  these  animals  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  severe 
operations.  In  the  hepatic  ducts  the  reaction  is  always  alkaline ;  and  there  are  no  obser- 
vations on  human  bile  that  show  that  the  fluid  is  not  alkaline  in  all  of  the  biliary  passages. 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  epithelium  of  the  biliary  passages  is  strongly 
tinged  with  yellow,  even  in  living  animals.  This  is  due  to  the  remarkable  facility  with 
which  the  coloring  principle  of  the  bile  stains  the  animal  tissues.  This  is  very  well  illus- 
trated in  icterus,  when  even  a  small  quantity  of  this  coloring  matter  finds  its  way  into  the 
circulation. 

Perfectly  normal  and  fresh  bile,  examined  with  the  microscope,  presents  a  certain 
amount  of  mucus,  the  cliaracters  of  which  we  have  already  described.  There  are  no 
formed  anatomical  elements  characteristic  of  this  fiuid.  The  fatty  and  coloring  matters 
are  in  solution  and  not  in  the  form  of  globules  or  granules. 

Composition  of  the  Bile. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  although  the  bile,  in  a  perfectly  fresh  and  normal  con- 
dition, may  be  obtained  from  the  inferior  animals  with  the  greatest  facility,  no  satisfar- 
tory  analyses  of  its  characteristic  principles  were  made  before  the  examinations  of  ox- 
gall by  Streoker,  in  1848.  The  bile  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  important,  but  least 
understood,  of  the  animal  fluids ;  and  our  scanty  information  with  regard  to  its  fhnc- 
tions  has  been  in  a  measure  due  to  the  want  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  physiological 
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chemistrj.  We  shall  study  the  composition  of  the  bile  very  closely,  and  shall  show  that 
it  contains  two  classes  of  constitnents :  one  class — elements  of  secretion — which  is  reab- 
sorbed ;  and  another — an  element  of  excretion — ^which  is  discharged  in  a  modified  form 
in  the  feces.  The  latter  involves  a  newly-described  function  of  the  liver,  but  our  infor- 
mation is  much  more  positive  and  definite  concerning  it  than  with  regard  to  the  digestive 
action  of  the  bile.  In  treating  of  the  subject  of  digestion,  we  have  already  indicated 
some  of  the  difficulties,  which  have  been  but  imperfectly  overcome,  in  the  study  of  the 
action  of  the  bile  as  a  true  secretion,  or  a  recrementitious  fluid.  The  reason  why  the 
same  obscurity  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  bile  as  an  excretion  is 
that  physiologists  have  regarded  what  are  known  as  the  biliary  salts  as  the  only  really 
important  constituents ;  and  these  salts  have  eluded  chemical  investigation  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  bile  into  the  small  intestine.  Our  recent  positive  knowledge  of  the  excre- 
mentitious  function  of  the  liver  is  due  to  the  recognition  of  cholesterine,  an  invariable 
constituent  of  the  bile,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  elements  of  excretion. 

Composition  of  Human  Bile,     (Robin.) 

Water 91 6  -00  to  8 1 9  -00 

Taurocholate,  or  choleate  of  soda 56-60   "    10600 

Glycocholate,  or  chelate  of  soda traces. 

Cholesterine ; 062  to       266 

Biliverdine 1400   "     8000 

Lecithene i 

Marganne,  olemef  and  traces  of  soaps. .  ) 

Choline traces. 

Chloride  of  sodium 2*77  to      3-60 

Phosphate  of  soda 160   "       2*60 

Phosphate  of  potasea 0-76   **       ISO 

Phosphate  of  lime 050   "       1-86 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0*45   "       080 

Saltsofiron 015    '*       0*80 

Salts  of  manganese traces  "       0*12 

SUicic  acid 008   "       006 

Mucosine traces. 

Loss 8-48  to       1-21 

1,00000     1,000-00 

There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  composition  of  the  bile,  as  regards  its  inorganic  con- 
Btitaente,  which  demand  more  than  a  passing  mention.  It  contains  no  coagulable  organic 
principle,  except  mucosine,  and  all  of  its  constituents  are  simply  solids  in  solution.  The 
quantity  of  solid  matter  is  very  large,  and  the  proportion  of  water  is  relatively  small ;  but, 
in  comparing  its  proportion  of  water  with  that  of  other  fluids  in  the  body,  as  the  blood- 
plasma,  lymph  and  chyle,  milk,  etc.,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  is  suggested  by  Robin, 
that  all  of  these  contain  water  entering  into  the  composition  of  their  coagulable  prin- 
ciples ;  so  that  their  proportion  of  water,  as  it  is  ordinarily  given,  is  reaUy  not  greater 
than  in  the  bile.  Among  the  inorganic  salts,  we  find  chloride  of  sodium  in  considerable 
quantity  and  a  large  proportion  of  phosphates.  We  also  note  the  presence  of  salts  of 
iron,  of  manganese,  and  a  small  proportion  of  silicic  acid. 

The  fatty  and  saponaceous  matters  demand  hardly  any  more  extended  consideration. 
A  small  quantity  of  margarine  and  oleine  are  held  in  solution,  partly  by  the  small  pro- 
portion of  soaps,  but  chiefly  by  the  taurocholate  of  soda.  These  principles  sometimes 
exist  in  larger  quantity,  when  they  may  be  discovered  in  t])e  form  of  globules.  The  pro- 
portion of  soaps  is  very  small.  Lecithene,  a  phosphorized  fat,  is  mentioned  by  Robin  and 
others,  but  its  constitution  is  not  definitely  settled.     All  that  is  known  of  this  principle 
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is  that  it  is  a  neutral  fatty  substance  extracted  from  the  bile,  and  is  capable  of  being 
decomposed  into  phosphoric  acid  and  glycerine.  Oholine  is  a  peculiar  alkaloid  found  in 
the  bile  in  exceedingly  minute  quantity. 

Biliary  Salts, — The  principles  which  we  have  called  biliary  salts  are  compounds  of 
soda  with  peculiar  organic  acids,  found  nowhere  but  in  the  liver,  and  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced in  this  organ  from  materials  furnished  by  the  blood.  The  fact  that  the  bile  pos- 
sesses peculiar  principles  has  long  been  recognized.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
follow  out  in  detail  the  earlier  chemical  investigations  into  their  properties;  for  the 
biliary  matter  of  Berzelius  and  the  picromel  and  biliary  resin  of  Thenard  are  now  known 
to  be  composed  of  several  distinct  proximate  principles.  Our  exact  knowledge  of  these 
substances  dates  from  the  analyses  of  ox-bile  by  Strecker.  He  obtained  two  peculiar 
acids,  cholic  and  choleio  acid,  which  he  found  in  the  bile,  in  combination  with  soda.  In 
the  subsequent  researches  of  Lehmann,  these  acids  are  called,  respectively,  glycocholio 
and  taurocholic  acid,  and  the  salts,  glycocholate  and  tai^ocholate  of  soda. 

In  human  bile,  the  proportion  of  glycocholate  of  soda  is  very  small,  the  biliary  mat- 
ter existing  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  the  taurocholate.  The  taurocholate  may  be 
precipitated  from  an  alcoholic  extract  of  bile  by  ether,  in  the  form  of  dark,  resinous 
drops.  These  do  not  crystallize,  and  the  amount  of  glycocholate,  which  is  precipitated 
in  the  same  way  and  soon  assumes  a  crystaUine  form,  is  very  slight.  Prof.  Dalton,  who 
has  studied  the  biliary  salts  very  closely,  at  first  was  unable  to  obtain  any  crystalline 
matter  from  human  bile,  but  he  has  lately  found  it  in  minute  quantity. 

Taurocholate  of  Soda. — There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  resinous  drops  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ether  to  a  strong  alcoholic  extract  of  bile  consist  of  a  proxi- 
mate principle  in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  These  drops  are  not  crystallizable,  and  this  has 
led  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  impure.  In  fact,  even  now,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
obscurity  with  regard  to  the  character  of  these  peculiar  biliary  salts.  In  ox-bile,  the 
non-crystallizable  and  the  crystallizable  salts  exist  together;  but,  in  human  bile,  the 
greatest  part  is  in  the  form  of  what  we  know  as  the  taurocholate  of  soda. 

These  salts  may  be  readily  obtained  from  ox-bile  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  following  process :  The  bile  is  first  evaporated  to  dryness  and  pulverized.  The  dry 
residue  is  then  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol  and  filtered.  In  this  part  of  the  process, 
Dr.  Dalton  uses  five  grains  of  the  dry  residue  to  one  fluidrachm  of  alcohol.  The  filtered 
fluid  is  of  a  clear,  yellowish  color,  and  it  contains  fats  and  coloring  matter,  in  addition  to 
the  biliary  salts.  To  precipitate  the  biliary  salts,  a  small  quantity  of  ether  is  added, 
which  produces  a  dense,  white  precipitate  that  redissolves  by  agitation.  Another  small 
quantity  of  ether  is  again  added,  and  the  precipitate  thus  produced  is  dissolved  by  shak- 
ing the  mixture.  This  process  is  repeated  carefully,  adding  the  ether  and  shaking  the 
mixture  after  each  step,  until  the  precipitate  becomes  permanent.  An  excess  of  ether — 
from  eight  to  ten  times  the  bulk  of  the  alcoholic  extract  used— is  then  added,  the  test- 
tube  or  flask  is  carefully  corked,  and  the  mixture  is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Gradually 
the  dense,  white  precipitate  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  becomes  attached  in  the 
form  of  resinous  drops  to  the  sides  of  the  glass ;  and  in  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  it 
be^ns  to  form  delicate,  acicular  crystals,  arranged  in  rosettes.  These  are  crystals  of  the 
glycocholate  of  soda ;  and  the  non-crystallizable  matter  remaining  is  the  taurocholate  of 
soda. 

To  separate  the  biliary  salts  from  each  other,  the  ether  is  rapidly  poured  off,  and  the 
crystalline  and  resinous  residue  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water.  On  the  addition  to  this 
solution  of  a  little  acetate  of  lead,  the  glycocholate  is  decomposed  and  precipitated  in  liie 
form  of  glycocholate  of  lead,  leaving  the  taurocholate  in  solution.  The  glycocholate  of 
lead  is  then  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  subacetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the  filtered 
fluid.  This  decomposes  the  taurocholate,  and  the  taurocholate  of  lead  is  precipitated. 
The  subacetate  of  lead  will  decompose  both  the  glycocholate  and  the  taurocholate,  but 
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the  glyoooholate  onl;  is  acted  opon  bj  the  acetate  of  lead.  The  gljoocholote  and  the 
tanToeholAte  of  lead  are  then  carefully  washed  and  treated  aeparatelj  with  the  corhonate 
of  soda,  which  ^ves  the  ori^al  salts  in  nearly  a  pure  state. 

The  taarochoUte  of  soda  is  a  proximate  principle  of  the  bile ;  and  it  ia  not  neoeesor; 
to  dewribe  fnllj  in  detail  the  purely  chemical  proeeBSM  by  which  it  is  deoomposed. 
With  a  little  care,  the  tanrocholic  acid  maj  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  tolerable  pnrit;,  and, 
bj  prolonged  boiling  with  potash,  it  may  be  decomposed  into  a  new  acid  and  tanrine. 
Some  confonon  exists  in  the  books  about  the  name  of  this  new  acid.  Strecker  calls  it 
cboleio  add,  and  he  applies  the  name  of  cbolic  acid  to  what  we  have  deeoribed  as  glyoo- 
cbolic  acid.  As  we  have,  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  Lehraann,  we  shall  call  it  cholio 
acid.  It  most  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  sabstances  are  formed  artificially  and 
are  not  trne  proximate  principles.  They  have  been  descrilted  in  explanation  of  the  name 
taorocholic  acid,  which  has  been  applied  to  this  acid  on  the  asenmption  that  the  different 
biliary  adds  are  formed  of  cholic  acid  united  with  taurine  or  other  basic  substances. 

If  human  bile  l>e  treated  in  the  manner  just  described,  frequently  no  crystalline  mat- 
ter is  obtained,  and,  when  it  e:tlsts,  it  is  in  very  small  quantity.  The  great  mass  of  the 
precipitate  is  composed  of  the  tanrocbc^te  of  soda.    This,  when  it  has  been  thoroughly 
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porified,  is  whitish  and  gnmmj,  very  soluble  in  water  and  akoLol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  is  melted  with  alight  heat  and  ia  inflammable.  Its  reaction  is  neutral.  It  has  a  pecni- 
iar  sweetish'bitter  taste.  The  proportion  of  this  principle  in  the  bile  is  always  very  large, 
althoagh  it  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  It  has  very  little  in  common  with  the 
salts  of  fatty  origin,  either  in  its  general  properties  or  compositioD,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
entirely  insoluble  in  ether,  and  its  acid  contains  nitrogen.     Another  peculiarity  in  its 
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oompositioD,  and  one  which  serves  to  distingnish  it  from  the  glyoooholate  of  soda,  is  that 
it  contains  two  atoms  of  sulphur.  One  of  its  important  properties  in  the  hile  is  that  it 
aids  in  the  solution  of  the  fats  contained  in  this  fluid,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  probablj, 
in  the  solution  of  cholesterine. 

Qlyeoeholate  of  Soda, — We  have  necessarily  described  the  process  for  the  eztraotion 
of  the  glycocholate  of  soda,  in  connection  with  the  taurocholate.  The  glyoocholate  is 
crystallizable  and  is  more  easily  obtained  in  a  condition  of  purity.  The  chemical  points 
of  difference  between  these  salts  are,  that  the  glycocholate  is  precipitated  by  the  acetate 
of  lead  as  well  as  the  subacetate,  the  acetate  having  no  effect  upon  the  taurocholate  of 
soda,  and  that  the  glycocholic  acid  does  not  contain  sulphur.  By  treating  glycocholic 
acid  with  potash  at  a  high  temperature,  it  is  decomposed  into  cholic  acid  and  glycine,  or 
glycocoll.  It  is  this  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  glycocholic  acid.  In  their  physio- 
logical relations,  the  two  biliary  salts  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  identical. 

Origin  of  the  Biliary  Salts. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  principles  are  ele- 
ments of  secretion  and  are  produced  de  novo  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  no 
instance  have  they  ever  been  discovered  in  the*  blood  in  health  ;  and,  although  they  pre- 
sent certain  points  of  resemblance  with  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  they  have 
never  been  found  in  the  excreta.  In  experiments  made  by  Muller,  Kunde,  Lehmann,  and 
Moleschott,  on  frogs,  in  which  the  liver  was  removed  and  the  aidmal  survived  several 
days,  and,  in  the  observations  of  Moleschott,  between  two  and  three  weeks,  it  was  foond 
impossible  to  determine  the  accumulation  of  the  biliary  salts  in  the  blood.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  these  principles  are  products  of  disassimilation. 
Once  discharged  into  the  intestine,  they  undergo  certain  changes  and  can  no  longer  be 
recognized  by  the  usual  tests ;  but  experiments  Have  shown  that,  changed  or  unchanged, 
they  are  absorbed  with  the  elements  of  food.  They  are  probably  the  elements  con- 
cerned in  the  digestive  function  of  the  bile. 

Cholesterine, — ^Before  the  publication,  in  1862,  of  a  memoir  on  a  new  excretory  func- 
tion of  the  liver,  the  function  and  relations  of  cholesterine  were  not  known,  and  this  sub- 
stance was  hardly  mentioned  in  most  works  on  physiology.  As  we  believe  that  it  must 
now  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  products  of  disassunilation,  it 
becomes  interesting  and  important  to  study  its  properties  more  closely. 

Cholesterine  is  now  recognized  as  a  normal  constituent  of  various  of  the  tissaes  and 
fluids  of  the  body.  Most  authors  state  that  it  is  found  in  the  bile,  blood,  liver,  nervous 
tissue,  crystalline  lens,  meconium,  and  fsQcal  matter.  We  have  found  it  in  all  these  situa- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  f»oes,  where  it  does  not  exist  normally,  being  trans- 
formed into  stercorine  in  its  passage  down  the  intestinal  canal. 

In  the  fluids  of  the  body,  cholesterine  exists  in  solution ;  but  by  virtue  of  what  con- 
stituents it  is  held  in  this  condition,  is  a  question  that  is  not  entirely  settled.  It  is  stated 
that  the  biliary  salts  have  the  power  of  holding  cholesterine  in  solution  in  the  bile,  and 
that  the  small  amount  of  fatty  acids  contained  in  the  blood  holds  it  in  solution  in  that 
fluid ;  but  direct  experiments  on  this  point  are  wanting.  In  the  nervous  substance  and 
in  the  crystalline  lens,  it  is  united  ^'  molecule  d  molecule  "  to  the  other  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  these  tissues.  After  it  is  discharged  into  the  intestinal  canal,  when  it  is  not 
changed  into  stercorine,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  crystalline  form,  as  in  the  meconium  and 
in  the  fedces  of  animals  in  a  state  of  hibernation.  In  pathological  fluids  and  in  tumors, 
it  is  found  in  a  crystalline  form  and  may  be  detected  by  microscopical  examination. 

Cholesterine  is  usually  described  as  a  non-nitrogenized  prindple,  having  all  the  prop- 
erties of  the  fats,  except  that  of  saponification  with  the  alkalies.  It  is  neutral,  inodor- 
ous, crystallizable,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  though 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  It  is  inflammable  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  It 
is  not  attacked  by  the  alkalies,  even  after  prolonged  boiling.    When  treated  with  Strang 
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snlphnrio  acid,  it  strikes  a  peculiar  red  color,  which  is  mentioned  by  some  as  characteristic 
of  cholesterine.  We  have  found  that  it  possesses  this  character  in  common  with  the  so- 
called  seroline. 

Cholesterine  may  easily  and  certainly  be  recognized  by  the  form  of  its  crystals,  the  char- 
acters of  which  can  be  made  oat  by  means  of  the  microscope.  They  are  rectangular  or 
rhomboidal,  exceedingly  thin  and  transparent,  of  variable  size,  with  distinct  and  generally 
regular  borders,  and  frequently  are  arranged 
in  layers,  with  the  borders  of  the  lower  stra- 
ta showing  through  those  which  are  super- 
impoeed.  This  arrangement  of  the  crystals 
takes  place  when  cholesterine  is  present  in 
considerable  quantity.  In  pathological  speci- 
mens, the  crystals  are  generally  few  in  num- 
ber and  isolated.  The  plates  of  cholesterine 
are  ireqnently  marked  by  a  cleavage  at  one 
eomer,  the  lines  running  parallel  to  the  bor- 
ders; and  frequently  they  are  broken,  and 
the  line  of  fracture  is  generally  undulating. 
Frequently  the  plates  are  rectangular,  and 
sometimes  they  are  almost  lozenge-shaped. 
It  is  by  the  transparency  of  the  plates,  the 
IMutdlelism  of  their  borders,  and  their  ten- 
dency to  break  in  parallel  lines,  that  we  rec- 
ognize cholesterine.    Crystals  of  cholesterine  ^^-  '^96-—Ohoi««terins«a^^eeed/^wn  the  bile ;  i  inch 

meh  at  298^  Fahr.,  but  they  are  formed  again 

when  the  temperature  falls  below  that  point.    The  determination  of  the  fusing-point  is 

one  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  cholesterine  from  seroline,  which  latter  fuses  at  90°  8'. 

Without  consideriog  in  detail  the  processes  which  have  been  employed  by  other 
observers  for  the  extraction  of  cholesterine  from  the  blood,  bile,  and  various  tissues  of  the 
body,  we  shall  simply  describe  the  method  which  has  been  found  most  convenient  in  the 
various  analyses  we  have  made  for  this  substance.  In  analyses  of  gall-stones,  the  process 
is  very  simple ;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  pulverize  the  mass,  extract  it  with  boiling 
alcohol,  and  filter  the  solution  while  hot,  the  cholesterine  being  deposited  on  cooling. 
If  the  crystals  be  colored,  they  may  be  redissolved  and  filtered  through  animal  charcoal. 
It  is  only  when  this  substance  is  mixed  with  fatty  matters,  that  its  isolation  is  a  matter 
of  any  difficulty.  In  extracting  cholesterine  from  the  blood,  we  have  operated  on  both 
the  serum  and  clot,  and,  in  this  way,  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  it  in  greater  quan- 
tities in  this  fluid  than  have  been  observed  by  others,  who  have  employed  only  the  serum. 
The  following  is  the  process  for  quantitative  analysis,  which  was  fixed  upon  after  a 
number  of  experiments : 

The  blood,  bile,  or  brain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  first  carefully  weighed,  then  evaporated 
to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  and  afterward  pulverized  in  an  agate  mortar.  The  powder 
is  then  treated  with  ether,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  fluidounce  for  every  hundred  grains 
of  the  original  weight,  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  agitating  the  mixture  occa- 
sionally. The  ether  is  then  separated  by  filtration,  throwing  a  little  fresh  ether  on  the 
filter  so  as  to  wash  through  every  trace  of  the  fat,  and  the  solution  is  set  aside  to  evaporate. 
Kthe  fluid,  especially  the  blood,  have  been  carefully  dried  and  pulverized,  when  the  ether 
is  added  it  divides  it  into  a  very  fine  powder  and  penetrates  every  part.  After  the  ether 
has  evaporated,  the  residue  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
a  fluidraohm  for  every  hundred  grains  of  the  original  weight  of  the  specimen,  filtered 
while  hot  into  a  watch-glass,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  To  keep  the  fiuid 
hot  while  filtering,  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  placed  in  the  chamber  of  a  large  water- 
bath,  or,  as  the  filtration  is  generally  rapid,  the  funnel  may  be  warmed  by  plunging  it 
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into  hot  water,  or  steaming  it,  taking  care  that  it  be  carefully  wiped.  We  now  Lave  the 
choiesterine  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  saponifiable  fat.  After  the  flnid  has  evapo- 
rated, we  can  see  the  choiesterine  crystallized  in  the  watch-glass,  mingled  with  masses 
of  fat.  This  we  remove  by  saponification  with  an  alkali ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  add 
a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  we  allow  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  residue  for  one  or  two  honrs.  If  much  fat  be  present,  it  is  best  to  heat  the 
mixture  to  a  temperature  a  little  below  the  boiling-point ;  but  in  analyses  of  the  blood 
this  is  not  necessary.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  largely  diluted  with  distilled  water, 
thrown  upon  a  small  filter,  and  thoroughly  washed  till  the  fluid  which  passes  through  is 
neutral.  We  then  dry  the  filter  and  fill  it  up  with  ether,  which,  in  passing  through, 
dissolves  out  the  choiesterine.  The  ether  is  then  evaporated,  the  residue  extracted  with 
boiling  alcohol  as  before,  the  alcohol  c(>llected  on  a  watch-glass  previously  weighed,  and 
allowed  to  evaporate.  The  residue  consists  of  pure  cholestexine,  the  quantity  of  which 
may  be  estimated  by  weight. 

The  accuracy  of  this  process  may  be  tested  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  for  the  crys- 
tals have  so  distinctive  a  form  that  it  is  easy  to  determine,  by  examining  the  watch-glaasi, 
that  the  choiesterine  is  perfectly  pure.  In  m^ki^  this  analysis  quantitatively,  it  u 
necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  all  the  manipulaticMiw ;  and,  for  determining  the  weight  of 
such  minute  quantities,  an  accurate  and  delicate  balance,  one,  at  least,  that  will  turn  with 
the  thousandth  of  a  gramme,  carefully  adjusted,  must  be  employed.  With  these  precau- 
tions, the  quantity  of  choiesterine  in  any  fiuid  or  solid  may  be  determined  with  perfect 
accuracy ;  and  the  estimate  may  be  made  in  a  quantity  of  blood  not  exceeding  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains.  In  analyzing  the  brain  and  bile,  we  found  it  necessary  to  pass  the  first 
ethereal  solution  through  animal  charcoal,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  coloring  matter. 
In  doing  this,  the  charcoal  must  be  washed  with  fresh  ether  until  the  solution  which 
passes  through  is  brought  up  to  the  original  quantity.  The  other  manipulations  are  the 
aame  as  in  the  analyses  of  the  blood.  In  examining  the  meconium,  we  found  that  the 
choiesterine  which  crystallized  from  the  first  alcoholic  extract  was  so  pure  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  subject  it  to  the  action  of  an  alkali. 

The  proportion  of  choiesterine  in  the  bile  is  not  very  large.  In  the  table,  it  is  esti- 
mated at  from  0*62  to  2*66  parts  per  thousand.  In  a  single  examination  of  the  human 
bile,  we  found  the  proportion  0*618  of  a  part  per  thousand. 

The  origin  and  destination  of  this  principle  involve,  as  we  believe,  an  oiBoe  of  the 
liver  which  has  not  hitherto  been  recognized  by  physiologists;  and  we  shall  conader 
these  questions  specially,  under  the  head  of  the  excretory  function  of  the  liver. 

Biliverdine. — The  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  blood  and  is  supposed  to  be  formed  from  it  m  the  liver.  It  gives 
to  the  bile  its  peculiar  tint,  and  has,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  property  of  coloring 
the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Wheuever  the  fiow  of  bile  is  serioosly 
obstructed,  the  coloring  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  it  can  be  readily  detected 
in  the  serum  and  in  the  urine.  It  also  colors  the  skin  and  the  conjunctiva.  In  the  bile 
it  is  liquid,  but  it  may  be  coagulated  and  extracted  by  various  processes.  It  does  not 
exist  naturally  in  the  form  of  pigmentary  granulations. 

This  principle  is  precipitated  from  the  bile  by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime.  The  filtered ' 
residue  is  then  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  and  leaves 
a  fatty  residue,  of  an  intense-green  color.  The  fat  is  then  removed  by  repeated  washings 
with  ether,  which  is  a  very  long  and  difficult  process.  The  precipitate  is  then  redissolved 
in  alcohol  with  ether  added,  which  gives  to  the  liquid  a  bluish-green  color,  and  leaves, 
after  evaporation,  a  dark-green  powder.  This  powder  contains  iron,  but  its  proportion 
has  never  been  accurately  estimated.  The  matter  thus  obtained  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  chloroform,  but  it  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  in  detail  all  of  the  chemical  investigations  which  have 
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been  made  into  the  ultimate  compoedtion  and  the  modifications  of  this  and  the  other  col- 
oring matters.  Recent  researches  have  shown  that,  in  ail  probability,  the  coloring  matter 
called  biliverdine  is  a  mixture  of  several  distinct  coloring  principles,  and  that  these  rapidly 
change  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  so  that  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  ultimate  composition  of  these  and  other  substances  of  the  same  class. 

Teats  for  Bile, — It  is  frequently  desired,  particularly  in  pathological  investigations, 
to  ascertain,  by  some  easy  test,  the  fact  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  bile  in  various 
of  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  interesting  physiological  ques- 
tion to  determine  the  course  and  destination  of  the  biliary  salts  after  the  bile  has  passed 
into  the  intestinal  canfd ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  application  of  appropriate 
tests  to  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  tract  and  the  blood  of  the  portal  system.  The 
ingredients  of  the  bile  which  it  is  important  to  detect  are  biliverdine,  the  biliary  salts, 
and  cholesterine.  The  last-named  substance  can  be  detected  most  readily  by  applying 
the  method  which  we  have  just  described  for  its  extraction ;  but  several  tests  have  been 
proposed  for  the  detection,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile^  and,  on 
the  other,  of  the  peculiar  biliary  salts. 

Test /or  Biliverdine. — There  is  one  test  so  simple  and  easy  of  application,  that  it  alone 
will  suffice  for  the  prompt  detection  of  biliverdine.    This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
'  urine,  where  the  presence  or  absence  of  bile  frequently  becomes  an  important  question. 

We  are  led  generally  to  suspect  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  fluids  of  the  body  by  their 
peculiar  color.  If  we  spread  out  the  suspected  fluid  in  a  thin  stratum  upon  a  white  sur- 
face, as  a  porcelain  plate,  and  add  a  single  drop  of  nitric  acid,  or,  what  is  better,  nitroso- 
nitric  acid,  if  the  coloring  matter  of  bile  be  present,  a  peculiar  play  of  colors  will  be  ob- 
served at  the  circumference  of  the  drop  of  acid  as  it  diffuses  itself.  The  color  will  rapidly 
change  from  blue  to  red,  orange,  purple,  and  finally  to  yellow.  This  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  acid  upon  the  biliverdine ;  and  this  test  does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  either  cho- 
lesterine or  the  biliary  salts.  It  is  used,  therefore,  only  when  we  wish  to  determine  the 
presence  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.         ^ 

Test  for  the  Bilittry  Salts, — The  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  reliable  test  for  the  biliary 
salts,  was  proposed  many  years  ago  by  Fettenkofer,  and  this  is  now  generally  known  as 
Pettenkofer^s  test.  This  requires  some  care  and  practice  in  its  application,  but  it  is  entirely 
reliable ;  and,  although  it  has  been  objected  that  there  are  other  substances,  beside  the 
biliary  salts,  which  produce  similar  reactions,  they  are  not  met  with  in  the  animal  fiuids 
and  consequently  are  not  liable  to  produce  confusion.  If  a  considerable  quantity  of  bile 
be  present  in  any  fluid,  and  if  there  be  not  a  large -admixture  of  animal  matters,  the  test 
may  be  employed  without  any  previous  preparation  ;  but,  in  delicate  examinations,  it  is 
best  to  evaporate  the  suspected  liquid,  extract  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  precipi- 
tate with  ether,  and  dissolve  the  ether-precipitate  in  distilled  water.  By  this  means  a 
clear  solution  is  obtained,  which  will  react  distinctly,  even  when  the  biliary  salts  exist 
in  very  small  quantity.  Pettenkofer's  test  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  biliary  salts,  what- 
ever be  their  form,  and  the  reaction  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  cholic  acid,  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  biliary  acids. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  common  methods  of  employing  Pettenkofer's  test : 
To  the  suspected  solution  we  add  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  cane-sugar  in 
water.  Sulphuric  acid  is  then  slowly  added,  to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
bulk  of  the  liquid.  It  is  recommended  to  add  the  acid  slowly,  so  that  the  temperature 
shall  be  but  little  raised.  If  a  large  quantity  of  the  biliary  salts  be  present,  a  red  color 
shows  itself  almost  immediately  at'  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  and  this  soon  extends 
through  the  entire  liquid,  rapidly  deepening  until  it  becomes  of  a  dark-lake  or  purple. 
If  the  biliary  matters  exist  in  very  small  proportion,  it  may  be  several  minutes  before  any 
red  color  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  change  to  a  puq>le  is  correspondingly  slow,  the 
whole  process  occupying  from  flfteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Many  organic  matters  may  be 
29 
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rendered  dark  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  the  sugar  itself  will  be  acted  upon,  even  if 
no  bile  be  present,  but  the  color  dae  to  the  sugar  alone  is  yellow.  The  peculiar  play  of 
colors  above  described  can  easily  be  recognized  after  a  little  practice,  and  is  observed 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  biliary  salts. 

The  ordinary  modifications  in  the  application  of  this  test  are  unimportant  Some 
recommend  to  add  the  sulphuric  acid  first,  and  then  to  add  the  solution  of  sugar ;  and 
some,  after  adding  to  the  liquid  two-thirds  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  drop  into  the 
mixture  one  or  two  lumps  of  cane-sugar.  The  reaction  with  the  biliary  salts  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  whichever  of  these  methods  be  employed. 

Mccretary  Inunction  of  the  JLiver. 

In  1862,  in  studying  the  properties  and  physiological  relations  of  cholesterine,  we 
gave  the  first  definite  account  of  an  excretory  function  of  the  liver.  The  experiments  and 
observations  upon  which  we  based  our  conclusions  were  extended  and  laborious,  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  they  have  not  been  repeated  in  detail  by  other  observers ;  but  the  results 
must  be  taken  as  positive,  if  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  be  admitted,  and  they  have 
been  adopted,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  scientific  authorities.  The  details  of  these 
experiments  are  too  elaborate  to  be  given  in  full,  as  contained  in  the  ori^al  memoir.^ 

The  few  statements  with  regard  to  the  function  of  cholesterine  to  be  found  in  woiks. 
published  before  1862  are  very  indefinite.  In  most  treatises  on  physiology,  this  substance 
is  hardly  mentioned,  it  being  generally  regarded  as  a  curious  principle,  interesting  only 
to  the  physiological  chemist.  We  have  given,  in  the  memoir  referred  to,  extracts  from 
the  works  of  Carpenter,  Lehmann,  Mialhe,  and  Dalton,  which  contain  all  that  is  said 
with  regard  to  the  probable  function  of  cholesterine ;  and  these  quotations,  which  embody 
about  all  that  we  could  find  on  the  subject,  show  that  its  office  was  not  in  the  least 
understood.  Inasmuch  as  cholesterine  is  the  only  excrementitious  principle  as  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  bile,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  this  fiuid  that  urea  does  to  the  urine,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ideas  of  physiologists,  with  regard  to  any  excretory  function  of  the  liver, 
must  have  been  very  indefinite  before  the  relations  of  cholesterine  had  been  determined. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is  whether  the  liver  has  any  excretory  function.  Some 
authors  have  assumed  that  the  bile  is  purely  excrementitious  and  has  no  fanction  as  a 
secretion.  This  question  we  have  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  sabject  of  diges- 
tion. The  confusion  that  has  arisen  with  regard  to  this  point  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  adopted  the  view  that  the  bile  was  simply  an  excretion  denied  to  it  any 
digestive  properties ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  believed  it  to  be  concerned  in 
digestion  would  not  admit  that  it  was  an  excretion.  We  have  shown  conclusively,  in 
treating  of  intestinal  digestion,  that  the  bile  is  so  important  in  this  process  as  to  be  essen- 
tial to  life ;  but  we  have  shown,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  liver  eliminates  from  the 
blood  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  products  of  disassimilation.  It  will  be  foand 
important,  as  bearing  upon  the  probable  function  of  the  bile,  to  apply  to  this  fluid  the 
.^general  law  of  the  distinctions  between  secretions  and  excretions. 

Cells  of  glandular  epithelium  are  constantly  manufacturing,  out  of  materials  furnished 
by  the  blood,  the  elements  of  the  true  secretions ;  but  these  elements  do  not  preexist  in 
the  blood,  they  appear  de  novo  in  the  secreting  organ,  and  they  never  accumulate  in  the 
system  when  the  function  of  the  secreting  organ  is  disturbed.  Again,  the  true  secretions 
are  not  discharged  from  the  body,  but  they  have  a  function  to  perform  in  the  economy, 
and  are  poured  out  by  the  glands  intermittently,  at  the  times  when  this  faction  is  called 
into  action.  As  far  as  the  biliary  salts  (the  taurocholate  and  glycocholate  of  sods)  are 
concerned,  the  bile  corresponds  entirely  to  the  true  secretions.  These  principles  are 
manufactured  by  the  liver,  they  do  not  preexist  in  the  blood,  and  they  do  not  aocamo- 

1  Flirt,  Jr.,  SanptrifMnUal  BtaearchM  into  a  Kew  Eaoeritory  F^neHcn  <^  the  JAmt.— American  Jownai  ef 
-the  Medical  Sciencee,  Phfladelphift,  1808,  New  Series,  vol  zllv.,  p.  80S,  et  eeq. ;  and,  Beekerchet  eoepSrimmUaUt  tmt 
une  nottveUe/ondion  dufoie^  Paria,  1868. 
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late  in  tbe  blood  when  their  formation  in  the  liver  is  disturbed.  The  researches  of 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  and  others  have  shown  that,  although  we  cannot  detect  the  biliary 
salts  in  the  blood  or  chyle  coming  from  the  intestine,  these  principles  are  not  discharged 
in  the  fasces.  All  of  these  facts  point  to  an  important  function  of  the  bile  as  a  seoretiou. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  discharged  constantly,  but,  during  digestion,  its  flow  is  very  much 
more  abundant  than  at  any  other  time.  It  is  pretty  well  established  that,  during  the 
intervals  of  the  flow  of  the  secretions,  the  glands  are  manufacturing  the  materials  of 
secretion,  which  are  washed  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  great  a£9uz  of  blood  which  takes 
place  during  what  has  been  called  the  functional  activity  of  the  gland.  Now,  if  the  liver, 
in  addition  to  its  function  as  a  secreting  organ,  be  constantly  forming  bile  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  an  excrementitious  matter,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  bile  would  al- 
ways contain  a  certain  proportion  of  its  elements  of  secretion. 

The  constant  and  invariable  presence  of  cholesterine  in  the  bUe  assimilates  it  in  every 
regard  to  the  excretions,  of  which  the  urine  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Cholesterine 
always  exists  in  the  blood  and  in  certain  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  not  produced 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  but  is  merely  separated  from  the  blood  by  this  organ.  It 
is  constantly  passed  into  the  intestine,  and  is  discharged,  although  in  a  modified  form,  in 
the  fceces.  We  know  of  no  function  which  it  has  to  perform  in  the  economy,  any  more 
than  urea  or  any  other  of  the  excrementitious  principles  of  the  urine ;  and  we  have 
shown,  in  the  memoir  already  referred  to,  that  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  in  certain 
cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  liver  and  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning. 

Origin  of  Cholesterine. — Cholesterine  exists  in  largest  quantity  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain  and  nerves.  It  is  also  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver — ^probably  in  the 
bile  contained  in  this  organ — the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  spleen ;  but,  with  these  excep- 
tions, it  is  found  only  in  the  nervous  system  and  blood.  Two  views  present  themselves 
with  regard  to  its  origin.  It  is  either  deposited  in  the  nervous  matter  from  the  blood,  or 
it  is  formed  in  the  brain  and  taken  up  by  the  blood.  This  is  a  question,  however,  which 
can  be  settled  experimentally,  by  analyzing  the  blood  for  cholesterine  as  it  goes  to  the 
brain  by  the  carotid  and  as  it  comes  from  the  brain  by  the  internal  jugular.  The  cho- 
lesterine being  found  also  in  the  nerves,  and,  of  course,  a  large  quantity  of  nervous  mat-' 
ter  existing  in  the  extremities,  it  is  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  general  system. 

With  a  view  of  determining  this  question,  we  made  the  following  experiments : 

Experiment  I. — In  this  experiment,  specimens  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  carotid, 
the  internal  jugular,  the  vena  cava,  hepatic  veins,  hepatic  artery,  and  portal  vein,  in  a  liv- 
ing animal  (a  dog  about  six  months  old).  In  addition,  we  took  a  specimen  of  bile  from 
the  gall-bladder,  and  some  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  These  were  all  carefully  ex-  < 
amined  for  cholesterine,  and  the  following  were  the  main  results :  In  the  brain,  choles- 
terine was  found  in  large  quantity.  There  was  no  cholesterine  in  the  extract  of  the 
blood  from  the  carotid,  examined  three  days  after,  and  but  a  few  crystals,  eleven  days 
after.  Cholesterine  was  almost  immediately  discovered  in  the  extract  of  the  blood  from 
the  internal  jugular,  and  the  crystals  were  present  in  large  numbers  on  the  twelfth  day. 
In  this  experiment,  the  animal  was  etherized  when  the  blood  was  taken,  and  the  examina- 
tions for  cholesterine  were  not  quantitative.  In  the  succeeding  experiments,  the  propor- 
tion of  cholesterine  in  the  different  specimens  of  blood  was  accurately  estimated,  and,  in 
most  of  them,  no  anaBSthetio  was  used  during  the  operative  procedure. 

Experiment  II. — A  medium-sized  adult  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and 
the  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular,  and  femoral  vein  exposed.  Specimens  of  blood  were 
drawn,  first  from  the  internal  jugular,  next  from  the  carotid,  and  last  from  the  femoral 
vein.  These  specimens  were  received  into  carefully-weighed  vessels,  and  weighed.  They 
were  then  analyzed  for  cholesterine  by  the  process  already  described,  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 
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Quantity  of  Uood.  Cholesterine.  CholMteriiie  per 

grains.  grains.  1,000  pta. 

Carotid 179462  0189  0-774 

Internal  jugular 134*780  0*108  0*801 

Femoral  vein. 188-886  0*108  0*806 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  jugular  over  the  arterial  blood 8*488 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  femoral  vein  over  the  arterial  blood 4*134 

This  experiment  shows  an  increase  in  the  qnantitj  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  in  its 
passage  through  the  brain,  and  an  increase,  even  a  little  greater,  in  the  blood  passing 
through  the  vessels  of  the  posterior  extremity.  To  facilitate  the  operation,  howeTer, 
the  animal  was  brought  completely  under  the  influence  of  ether,  which,  from  its  action 
upon  the  brain,  would  not  improbably  produce  some  temporary  disturbance  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  that  organ,  and  consequently  might  interfere  with  the  experiment.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  this  difficulty,  we  performed  the  following  experiments  without  adminis- 
tering an  anffisthetic : 

Experiment  III. — ^A  small,  young  dog  was  secured  to  the  operating-table,  and  the  inter- 
nal jugular  and  carotid  were  exposed  upon  the  right  side.  Blood  was  taken,  first  from  the 
jugular,  and  afterward  from  the  carotid.  The  femoral  vein  upon  the  same  side  was  then 
exposed,  and  a  specimen  of  blood  was  taken  from  that  vessel.  The  animal  was  very 
quiet  under  the  operation,  although  no  anaesthetic  was  used,  so  that  the  blood  was  drawn 
without  any  difficulty  and  without  the  slightest  admixture. 

The  three  specimens  were  analyzed  for  cholesterine,  with  the  following  results : 

Quantity  of  blood.  Chole»teriiie.  Chokfiterlne  ptt 

grains.  grains.  1,000  pta. 

Carotid 143*625  0*679  0*967 

Internal  jugular 29-966  0*046  1*545 

Femoral  vein 46035  0*046  1*028 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  jugular  over  the  artenal  blood 59*772 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  femoral  vein  over  the  arterial  blood 6*308 
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Experiment  IV. — A  large  and  powerful  dog  was  secured  to  the  operating-table,  and 
the  carotid  and  internal  jugular  were  exposed.  Specimens  of  blood  were  taken  from  these 
vessels,  first  from  the  jugular,  and  were  carefully  weighed  and  analyzed  for  cholesterine 
in  the  usual  way.    The  following  results  were  obtained : 

Quantity  of  blood.  Cholesterine.  Cholesterine  per 

grains.  grains.  1,000  pts. 

Carotid 140*847  0108  0*768 

Internal  jugular 97*811  0*092  0*947 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  passing  through  the  brain 23*307 

Experiment  III.  shows  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  in 
the  blood  passing  through  the  brain,  while  the  increase  is  comparatively  slight  in  tlio 
blood  of  the  femoral  vein.  The  proportion  of  cholesterine  is  also  large  in  the  arterial 
blood,  as  compared  with  other  observations. 

Experiment  lY.  shows  but  a  slight  difiference  in  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  in  the 
arterial  blood  in  the  two  animals ;  the  proportion  in  the  animal  that  was  etherized  being 
0*774  per  1,000,  and  in  the  animal  that  was  not  etherized,  0*768  per  1,000,  the  difiTerence 
being  but  0*006 ;  but,  as  was  suspected,  the  ether  seemed  to  have  an  influence  upon  the 
quantity  of  cholesterine  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  brain.  In  the 
first  instance  the  increase  was  but  3'488  per  cent.,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  28*807  per 
cent. 

The  natural  conclusions  to  be  drawn  f^om  these  observations,  with  regard  to  the  on- 
gin  of  cholesterine  in  the  economy,  are  the  following :  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
brain  and  nerves  contain  a  large  quantity  of  this  substance,  which  is  found  in  hardly  any 
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other  of  the  tissues  of  the  body ;  and  these  experiments,  especially  Experiments  III.  and 
lY.,  show  that  the  blood  that  comes  from  the  brain  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
cholesterine  than  the  blood  supplied  to  this  organ. 

The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  cholesterine  is  produced  in  the  brain  and  is  taken  up  by 
the  blood  as  it  passes  through  this  organ. 

But  the  brain  is  not  the  only  part  where  cholesterine  is  produced.  It  will  be  seen  by 
Experiment  II.  that  there  is  4*184  per  cent.,  and  in  Experiment  III.,  6*308  per  cent,  of 
increase  in  cholesterine  in  the  passage  of  the  .blood  through  the  inferior  extremities, 
and  probably  about  the  same  in  other  parts  of  the  muscular  system.  In  examining  these 
tissues  chemically,  we  find  that  the  muscles  contain  no  cholesterine,  but  that  it  is  abun- 
dant in  the  nerves ;  and,  as  we  have  found  that  the  proportion  of  cholesterine  is  immense- 
ly increased  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  great  centre  of  the  nervous  system, 
taken,  as  the  specimens  were,  from  the  internal  jugular,  which  collects  the  blood  mainly 
f^om  the  brain  and  very  little  from  the  muscular  system,  it  is  very  probable  that,  in  the 
general  venous  system,  the  cholesterine  which  the  blood  contains  is  produced  in  the 
substance  of  the  nerves. 

If  the  above  conclusion  be  correct,  and  if  cholesterine  be  one  of  the  products  of  the 
disassimUation  of  nervous  tissue,  its  formation  would  be  proportionate  in  activity  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  nerves ;  and  any  thing  which  interfered  to  any  great  extent  with  their 
nutrition  would  diminish  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  produced.  In  the  production  of 
urea  by  the  general  system,  which  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  cholesterine,  mus- 
cular activity  increases  the  quantity,  and  inaction  dimiuishes  it,  on  account  of  their 
influence  upon  nutrition.  In  cases  of  paralysis,  we  have  a  diminution  of  the  nutritive 
forces  in  the  parts  affected,  especially  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  after  a  time,  becomes 
so  disorganized  that,  although  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  be  removed,  the  nerves  cannot 
resume  their  functions.  It  is  true  that  we  have  this  disorganization  taking  place  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  muscles,  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  marked  as  it  is  in  the  nerves. 
We  should  be  able,  then,  to  confirm  the  observations  on  animals  by  examining  the 
blood  in  cases  of  paralysis,  when  we.  should  expect  to  find  a  very  marked  diflference  in 
the  quantity  of  cholesterine,  between  the  venous  blood  coming  from  the  paralyzed  parts 
and  the  blood  from  other  parts  of  the  body.  With  this  point  in  view,  we  made  analyses 
of  the  blood  from  both  arms,  in  three  cases  of  hemiplegia : 

Com  I. — Sarah  Rumsby,  eet.  47,  was  affected  with  hemiplegia  of  the  left  side.  Two 
years  ago  she  was  attacked  with  apoplexy  and  was  insensible  for  three  days.  When  she 
recovered  consciousness,  she  found  herself  paralyzed  on  the  left  side.  She  said  she  had 
epilepsy  four  or  five  years  before  the  attack  of  apoplexy.  Now  she  has  entire  paralysis 
of  motion  of  the  affected  side,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  power  over  the  fingers, 
but  sensation  is  perfect.    The  speech  is  not  affected.    The  general  health  is  good. 

Ccae  II. — ^Anna  Wilson,  eet.  23,  Irish,  was  affected  with  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side. 
Four  months  ago  she  was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  from  which  she  recovered  in  one  day, 
with  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  of  the  right  side.  She  is  now  improving  and  can  use 
the  right  arm  slightly.  The  leg  is  not  so  much  improved,  because  she  will  make  no  effort 
to  use  it. 

C(ue  III. — Honora  Sullivan,  set.  40,  Irish,  was  affected  with  hemiplegia  of  the  right 
side.  About  six  months  ago  she  was  attacked  with  apoplexy  and  recovered  consciousness 
the  next  day,  with  paralysis.  The  leg  was  less  affected  than  the  arm,  from  the  first. 
The  cause  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  the  attending  physician,  to  be  due  to  an 
embolus.  Her  condition  is  now  about  the  same  as  regards  the  arm,  but  the  leg  has 
somewhat  improved. 

These  cases  all  occurred  at  the  BlackwelVs  Island  Hospital.  The  treatment  in  all 
consisted  of  good  diet,  frictions,  passive  motion,  and  use  of  the  paralyzed  members  as 
much  as  possible. 

A  small  quantity  of  blood  was  drawn  from  both  arms  in  these  three  cases.    It.  was 
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drawB  from  the  paralyzed  side,  in  each  instance,  with  great  difficulty,  and  but  a  small 
quantity  could  be  obtained. 

The  specimens  were  all  examined  for  cholesterine,  with  the  following  results : 

Table  of  Quantities  of  Cholesterine  in  Blood  of  Paralyzed  and  Sound  Sides^ 

in  Three  Cases  of  hemiplegia. 


m 

Blood. 

Cholesterine. 

Chdesterine  per  1,000. 

QiaiM. 

Gnlni. 

Case      I.  Paralyzed  side. 
Do.        Sound  side. . . 

55-458 
128-407 

1 
.... 

0*062 

The  watch  -  glass  contained 
0*081  of  a  grain  of  a  granu- 
lar substance,  but  the  most 
careful  examination  failed  to 
.  reveal  a  single  crystal  of  cho- 
lesterine. 

0-481. 

Case    n.  Paralyzed  side. 
Bo.        Sound  side. . . 

18-881 
66-396 

6-062 

Same  as  Case  I. 
0-808. 

Case  m.  Paralyzed  side. 
Do.        Sound  side... 

21-842 
62-261 

•   •   •   • 

0  081 

Same  as  Case  I. 
0-579. 

The  result  of  these  examinations  is  very  interesting :  not  a  single  crystal  of  choleste- 
rine was  found  in  any  of  the  three  specimens  of  blood  from  the  paralyzed  side,  while 
about  the  normal  quantity  was  found  in  the  blood  from  the  sound  side.  As  the  nntrition 
of  other  tissues  is  interfered  with  in  paralysis,  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively,  from 
these  observations  alone,  that  cholesterine  is  produced  in  the  nervous  system  only. 
But  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  is  undoubtedly  most  affected ;  and  these  observations, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  experiments  on  animals,  point  very  strongly  to 
such  a  conclusion. 

Our  experiments  upon  animals  were  so  marked  and  invariable  in  their  results,  even 
when  performed  under  different  conditions,  that  they  leave  hardly  any  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  brain,  takes  up  cholesterine.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  show,  by  actual  demonstration,  that  the  general  system  of  nerves  also  gives  up 
cholesterine  to  the  blood ;  but  the  fact  that  the  venous  blood  coming  from  the  extremi- 
ties contains  more  cholesterine  than  the  arterial  blood,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  tissues  of  the  extremities  contain  cholesterine,  except  the  nerves, 
renders  it  more  than  probable  that  the  nerves,  as  well  as  the  brain,  are  the  seat  of  the 
formation  of  this  principle. 

Elimination  of  Cholesterine  hy  the  Liver, — We  attempted  to  demonstrate  experimen- 
tally the  separation  of  cholesterine  from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
determined  its  passage  into  the  blood  circulating  through  the  brain.  In  the  first  series 
of  experiments  upon  this  subject,  we  endeavored  to  show,  in  the  same  animal,  the  origin 
of  cholesterine  in  certain  parts,  and  the  mechanism  of  its  elimination.  In  these  experi- 
ments, which  were  only  approximative,  as  we  had  not  then  succeeded  in  extracting  the 
cholesterine  perfectly  pure,  we  commenced  with  the  arterial  blood,  examining  it  as  it 
went  to  the  brain  by  the  carotid,  analyzing  the  substance  of  the  brain,  then  analyzmg 
the  blood  as  it  came  from  the  brain  by  the  internal  jugular,  examining  the  blood  as  it 
went  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein,  examining  the  secretion  of  the 
liver,  then  the  blood  as  it  came  from  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  vein,  examining,  aiso, 
the  blood  of  the  abdominal  vena  cava.  The  analyses  of  the  blood  from  the  carotid,  inter- 
nal jugular,  and  vena  cava,  have  already  been  referred  to  in  treating  of  the  origin  of 
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oholesterine.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  this  Bubatance 
in  the  internal  jngnlar,  and  bnt  a  small  quantity  in  the  carotid,  showing  that  it  was 
formed  in  the  brain.  We  now  give  'the  conclusion  of  these  observations,  which  bears 
upon  the  separation  of  cholesterine  from  the  blood : 

Experiment  I. — Specimens  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein, 
and  hepatic  vein,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bile  was  taken  from  the  gall-bladder.  These 
specimens  were  treated  in  the  manner  already  indicated ;  viz.,  evaporated  and  pulverized, 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ether  evaporated  and  the  residue  extracted  with  boiling  alco- 
hol, this  evaporated,  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  added,  and  the  specimen  then  subjected 
to  microscopical  examination. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  extract  from  the  portal  vein  showed  quite  a  number 
of  crystals  of  cholesterine.    These  were  observed  aftei'  the  fluid  had  nearly  evaporated. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  extract  from  the  hepatic  artery,  made  after  the  fluid 
had  nearly  evaporated,  showed  a  considerable  quantity  of  cholesterine,  more  than  was 
observed  in  the  .preceding  specimen.  There  were  also  observed  a  few  crystals  of  ster- 
oorine. 

The  first  examination  of  the  extract  from  the  hepatic  vein,  which  was  made  just 
before  the  potash  was  added,  showed  a  number  of  fatty  masses,  with  some  crystals  of 
stercorine.  The  solution  of  potash  was  then  added,  and,  two  days  after,  another  careful 
examination  was  made,  revealing  nothing  but  fatty  globules  and  granules.  The  watch- 
glass  was  then  set  aside  and  was  examined  eleven  days  after,  when  the  fluid  had  entirely 
evaporated.  At  this  examination,  a  few  crystals  of  cholesterine  were  observed  for  the 
first  time.    There  were  also  a  number  of  crystals  of  margaric  and  stearic  acid. 

All  the  examinations  of  the  extract  from  the  bile  showed  cholesterine ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitate consisted,  indeed,  of  this  substance  in  a  nearly  pure  state. 

Taking  these  experiments  in  connection  with  the  flrst  observations  upon  the  carotid  and 
internal  jugular,  while  the  one  series  demonstrates  pretty  conclusively  that  cholesterine 
is  formed  in  the  brain,  the  other  shows  that  it  disappears,  in  a  measure,  from  the  blood 
in  its  passage  through  tiie  liver,  and  is  passed  into  the  bile.  In  other  words,  it  is  formed 
in  the  nervous  tissue  and  is  prevented  from  accumulating  in  the  blood  by  its  excretion 
by  the  liver.  This  suggests  an  interesting  series  of  inquiries ;  and  this  fact,  folly  sub- 
stantiated, would  be  as  important  to  the  pathologist  as  to  the  physiologist.  But,  in  order 
to  settle  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  more  than  make  an  approximative 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  removed  from  the  blood  by  the  liver.  The  quan- 
tity thus  removed  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  this  organ  should  be  estimated,  if 
possible,  as  closely  as  the  quantity  which  the  blood  gains  in  its  passage  through  the  brain. 
This  estimate,  however,  is  more  difficult.  The  operation  for  obtaining  the  specimens  of 
blood,  in  the  flrst  place,  is  much  more  serious  than  that  for  collecting  blood  from  the  carot- 
id and  internal  jugular.  It  is  very  difficult  to  take  the  unmixed  blood  from  the  hepatic 
Tein ;  and  the  exposure  of  the  liver,  if  prolonged,  may  interfere  with  its  eliminative  func- 
tion, in  the  same  way  that  exposure  of  the  kidneys  arrests,  in  a  few  moments,  the  flow 
from  the  ureters.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  administration  of  ether  does  not 
interfere  with  the  elimination  of  cholesterine  by  the  liver,  as  it  does,  apparently,  with  its 
formation  in  the  brain.  Aniesthetics,  as  we  know,  have  a  peculiar  and  special  action  upon 
the  brain,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  vegetative  life,  such 
as  secretion  or  excretion ;  and,  we  may  suppose,  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  depu- 
rative  function  of  the  liver.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  is  the  case,  for  the  operation  of 
taking  blood  from  the  abdominal  vessels  is  immensely  increased  in  difficulty  by  the  strug- 
gles of  an  animal  that  is  not  under  the  influence  of  an  anrasthetic. 

With  the  view  of  settling  the  question  of  the  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  the  choles- 
terine of  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  liver,  by  an  accurate  quantitative  analysis, 
we  repeated  the  operation  for  drawing  blood  from  the  vessels  which  go  into  and  emerge 
from  the  liver.    In  the  first  trial,  the  blood  was  drawn  so  unsatisfactorily,  and  the  oper- 
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ation  was  bo  prolonged,  that  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  complete  the  analysis, 
and  the  experiment  was  abandoned.  In  the  following  experiment  we  were  more  suc- 
cessful. 

Experiment  II. — A  good-sized  bitch  (pregnant)  was  brought  completely  und^  the 
influence  of  ether,  the  abdomen  was  laid  freely  open,  and  blood  was  drawn,  first  from  the 
hepatic  vein,  and  next  from  the  portal  vein.  The  taking  of  the  blood  was  entirely  satis- 
factory, the  operation  being  done  rapidly,  and  the  blood  collected  without  any  admixture. 
A  specimen  of  blood  was  then  taken  from  the  carotid,  to  represent  the  blood  from  the 
hepatic  artery,  assuming  that  the  arterial  blood  is  of  uniform  composition. 

The  three  specimens  of  blood  were  then  examined  in  the  usual  way  for  cholesterine, 
with  the  following  results 

QuBntity  of  blood.  Cholesterine.  Cholesterine  per 

grains.  graint.  1,000  pts. 

Arterial  blood 159-637  0-200  1-257 

Portalvein 168-257  0-170  1*009 

Hepatic  vein 79848  0077  0964 

Percentage  of  loss  in  aiterial  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  liver 23*309 

PerceDtage  of  loss  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein 4*460 

This  experiment  proves  positively,  what  there  was  good  ground  for  suppomng  from 
Experiment  I.,  that  cholesterine  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  liver ;  and  here  we 
may  note,  in  passing,  a  striking  coincidence  between  the  analysis  in  a  previous  experiment, 
in  which  the  blood  was  studied  in  its  passage  through  the  brain,  and  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, where  the  blood  was  examined  after  its  passage  through  the  liver.  The  gain  of 
the  arterial  blood  in  cholesterine  in  passing  through  the  brain  was  23-807  per  cent.,  and 
the  loss  of  this  substance  in  passing  through  the  liver  is  23-809  per  cent  There  must 
be,  of  course,  the  same  quantity  separated  by  the  liver  as  is  produced  by  the  nervous 
system,  it  being  formed,  indeed,  only  to  be  separated  by  this  organ,  its  formation  being 
continuous,  and  its  removal  necessarily  the  same,  in  order  to  prevent  its  accumulation  in 
the  circulating  fluid.  The  almost  exact  coincidence  between  these  two  quantities,  in 
specimens  taken  from  diflerent  animals,  though  not  at  all  necessary  to  prove  the  fact  jost 
mentioned,  is  still  very  striking. 

It  is  shown  by  Experiment  II.  that  the  portal  blood,  as  it  goes  into  the  liver,  contaios 
but  a  small  percentage  of  cholesterine  over  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  while  the  per- 
centage in  the  arterial  blood  is  large.  The  arterial  blood  is  the  mixed  blood  of  the  entire 
system ;  and,  as  it  probably  passes  through  no  organ  which  diminishes  its  cholesterine 
before  it  gets  to  the  liver,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  this  substance  which  must  be  removed. 
The  portal  blood,  coming  from  a  limited  part  of  the  system,  contains  loss  cholesterine, 
although  it  gives  up  a  certain  quantity.  In  the  circulation  in  the  liver,  the  portal  system 
largely  predominates  and  is  necessary  to  other  important  functions  of  this  organ,  such  as 
the  production  of  sugar ;  but,  soon  after  the  portal  vein  enters  the  liver,  its  blood  becomes 
mixed  with  that  from  the  hepatic  artery,  and  from  this  mixture  the  cholesterine  is  sep 
flrated.  It  is  only  necessary  that  blood,  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  cholesterine, 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  bile- secreting  cells,  in  order  that  this  substance  shall  be 
separated.  The  fact  that  it  is  eliminated  by  the  liver  is  proven  with  much  less  difliculty 
than  that  it  is  formed  in  the  nervous  system.  In  fact,  its  presence  in  the  bile,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  constant  removal  from  the  blood,  consequent  on  its  constant  formation 
and  absorption  by  this  fluid,  are  almost  sufficient  in  themselves  to  warrant  the  conclufflon 
that  it  is  eliminated  by  the  liver.  This,  however,  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  preceding 
analyses  of  the  blood  going  to  and  coming  from  this  organ. 

In  treating  of  the  composition  of  the  faaces,  we  have  considered  so  fully  the  changes 
which  the  cholesterine  of  the  bile  undergoes  in  its  passage  down  the  intestinal  canal,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  this  portion  of  the  subject  again.  We  have  made  but  one 
examination  of  the  quantity  of  stercorine  contained  in  the  daily  fiecal  evacuation,  and, 
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aasoming  that  the  amonnt  of  choleflterine  excreted  by  the  liver  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
equal  to  the  amount  of  stercorine  found  in  the  evacuations,  the  quantity  is  about  ten  and 
a  half  grains.  This  corresponds  with  the  estimates  of  the  daily  quantity  of  cholesterine 
excreted,  calculated  from  its  proportion  in  the  bile  and  the  estimated  daily  amount  of 
bile  produced  by  the  liver. 

To  complete  the  chain  of  the  evidence  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  cholesterine  is 
an  exorementitious  principle  which  is  formed  in  certain  of  the  tissues  and  eliminated  by 
the  liver,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  blood  when 
the  elimmatiilg  function  of  the  liver  is  interrupted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
only  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  followed  by  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  that 
Pr6vost  and  Dumas  were  able  to  demonstrate  the  preSxistence  of  this  principle  in  the  cir- 
culating fluid  and  to  indicate  the  mechanism  of  its  separation  from  the  blood  by  the  kid- 
neys. Tbis  mode  of  study  has  been  applied  to  certain  of  the  elements  of  the  bile,  though 
without  success ;  for  Muller,  Eunde,  Lehmann,  and  Moleschott,  who  extirpated  the  livers 
from  frogs,  looked  in  the  blood  only  for  the  biliary  salts.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
repeat  these  experiments  upon  frogs  and  analyze  the  blood  for  cholesterine,  but  we  have 
arrived  at  very  positive  results  in  the  study  of  the  blood  in  diseased  conditions  of  the 
liver,  that  are  interesting  alike  to  the  physiologist  and  the  pathologist. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  cases  of  ordmary  icterus  are  not  of  a  grave  character, 
while  there  are  instances  in  which  the  jaundice,  though  less  marked  as  regards  coloration 
of  the  skin,  is  a  very  different  condition.  Chemists  have  analyzed  the  blood,  in  the  hope 
of  explaining  this  difference  by  the  presence,  in  the  grave  cases,  of  the  taurocholate  and 
glyoocholate  of  soda ;  but  their  failure  to  detect  these  principles  leaves  the  question  still 
uncertain.  The  real  distinction,  arguing  from  purely  theoretical  considerations,  would  lie 
in  the  proposition  that,  in  cases  of  simple  jaundice,  there  is  merely  a  resorption  from  the 
biliary  passages  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  and,  in  grave  cases — which  are  almost 
invariably  fatal — there  is  retention  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood. 

We  have  not  been  able,  on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  cholesterine,  to  observe  the 
effects  of  injecting  it  into  the  blood-vessels,  but  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
an  examination  of  the  blood  of  a  patient  in  the  last  stages  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  accom- 
panied with  jaundice,  and  we  compared  it  with  an  examination  of  the  blood  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  simple  icterus.  Both  of  these  patients  had  decoloration  of  the  fseces ;  but 
in  the  first  the  icterus  was  a  grave  symptom,  accompanying  the  last  stages  of  disorgani- 
zation of  the  liver,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  simply  dependent  on  duodenitis,  and  the 
prognosis  was  favorable  and  verified  by  the  result.  As  icterus  accompanying  jaundice  is 
of  very  infrequent  occurrence,  we  were  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  two  cases. 

Without  giving  in  full  the  details  of  these  cases  and  the  examinations,  which  are  con- 
tained in  our  original  memoir  on  cholesterine,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  state  the  main  results 
of  the  examinations  of  the  blood  and  f»ces. 

In  the  case  of  simple  jaundice  from  duodenitis,  in  which  there  was  no  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  system,  a  specimen  of  blood,  taken  from  the  arm,  presented  undoubted  evi- 
dences of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  but  the  proportion  of  cholesterine  was  not 
increased,  being  only  0*508  of  a  part  per  thousand.  The  feces  contained  a  large  propor- 
tion of  saponifiable  fat,  but  no  cholesterine  or  stercorine. 

In  the  case  of  cirrhosis  with  jaundice,  there  were  ascites  and  great  general  prostra- 
tion. This  patient  died  a  few  days  after  the  blood  and  feces  had  been  examined,  and 
the  liver  was  found  in  a  condition  of  cirrhosis,  with  the  liver-cells  shrunken,  and  the 
gall-bladder  contracted.  In  this  case  the  blood  contained  1*850  pt.  of  cholesterine  per 
thousand,  more  than  double  the  largest  quantity  we  had  ever  found  in  health.  The  fffices 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  stercorine. 

Inasmuch  as  cases  frequently  present  themselves  in  which  there  are  evidences  of  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  with  little  if  any  constitutional  disturbance,  while  others  are  attended 
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with  grave  nervous  symptoms,  it  seemed  an  interesting  question  to  determine  whether  it 
be  possible  for  cholesterine  to  accumulate  in  the  blood  without  the  ordinary  evidence  of 
Jaundice.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  blood  in  two  strongly -contrasted 
cases  of  cirrhosis,  in  neither  of  which  was  there  jaundice. 

One  of  these  patients  had  been  tapped  repeatedly  (about  thirty  times),  but  the  ascites 
was  the  only  troublesome  symptom,  and  his  general  health  was  pretty  good.  In  this  case 
the  proportion  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  was  only  0*246  of  a  part  per  thousand,  con- 
siderably below  the  quantity  that  we  had  found  in  health. 

The  other  patient  had  cirrhosis,  but  he  was  confined  to  the  bed  and  was  very  feeble. 
The  proportion  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  in  this  case  was  0*922  of  a  part  per  thousand, 
8  little  above  the  largest  proportion  we  had  found  in  health. 

Like  the  examinations  of  the  blood  in  the  three  cases  of  paralysis,  these  pathological 
observations  are  not  sufficient,  in  themselves,  to  establish  the  function  of  cholesterine ; 
but,  taken  in  connection  with  our  other  experiments,  they  fully  confirm  our  views  with 
regard  to  the  excretory  function  of  the  liver.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  organic  disease  of 
the  liver,  accompanied  with  grave  symptoms  generally  afifecting  the  nervous  system^  does 
not  differ  in  its  pathology  from  cases  of  simple  jaundice  in  the  fact  of  retention  of  the 
biliary  salts  in  the  blood ;  but  these  grave  symptoms,  it  is  more  than  probable,  are  due 
to  a  deficiency  in  the  elimination  of  cholesterine — the  true  excrementitious  principle  of 
the  bile — and  its  consequent  accumulation  in  the  system.  Like  the  accumulation  of  urea 
in  structural  disease  of  the  kidney,  this  produces  blood-poisoning ;  and  we  have  charac- 
terized this  condition  by  the  name  CholestersBmia,  a  term  expressing  a  pathological  con- 
dition, but  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  physiological  relations  of  cholesterine. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  the  preceding  observations,  numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  the  relations  of  cholesterine  to  nutrition  and  disaasimilation ;  but  most  of 
those  observations  in  which  attempts  were  made  to  produce  toxic  effects  by  injecting  cho- 
lesterine into  the  blood  have  been  unsuccessful.  In  1873,  Koloman  WSiWer  (Ueber  ChoU$- 
terdmie. — Archivf&r  experimentelle  Pathologie  und  PharmaJcologiey  Leipzig,  1873,  Bd.  i., 
S.  218,  et  %eq,)  succeeded  in  injecting  cholesterine  without  producing  any  bad  effects  by 
mechanical  obstruction  of  the  blood-vessels.  He  made  a  preparation  by  rubbing  choles- 
terine with  glycerine  and  mixing  the  mass  with  soap  and  water.  He  iigected  into  the 
veins  of  dogs,  2*16  fiuidounces  of  this  solution,  containing  about  69  grains  of  choles- 
terine. In  five  experiments  of  this  kind,  he  produced  a  complete  representation  of  the 
phenomena  of  "  grave  jaundice.^'  Mdller^s  experiments  are  in  exact  accordance  with 
our  views  concerning  the  physiological  and  pathological  relations  of  cholesterine.  Picot 
{Journal  de  ranatomie,  Paris,  1872,  tome  viii.,  p.  246,  et  seq.)  has  reported  a  fatal  case 
of  ^' grave  jaundice,"  in  which  he  determined  a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  choles- 
terine in  the  blood,  the  quantity  being  1*804  per  1,000. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  facts,  the  missing  link  in  our  own  chain  of  evidence  having 
been  supplied  by  the  experiments  of  Mailer,  the  excrementitious  function  of  the  liver, 
consisting  in  the  separation  of  cholesterine  from  the  blood  and  its  discharge  in  the  faeces 
in  the  form  of  stercorine,  must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  definitely  established. 

Production  of  Sugar  in  the  Liver. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  chief  and  the  only  important  office  of  the  liver  was 
to  produce  bile,  and  aU  physiological  researches  into  the  functions  of  this  organ  were 
then  directed  to  the  question  of  the  uses  of  the  biliary  secretion ;  but,  in  1848,  it  was 
announced  by  Bernard  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  liver  a  new  and  important  funotioo, 
and  he  proceeded  to  show,  by  an  ingeniously-conceived  series  of  experiments,  that  the 
liver  is  constantly  producing  sugar  of  the  variety  that  had  long  been  recognized  in  the 
urine  of  persons  suffering  from  diabetes  mellitus.  The  great  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal importance  of  the  discovery,  attested,  as  it  was,  by  experiments  which  seemed  to  be 
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positively  conclasive  in  their  results,  excited  the  most  profound  scientific  interest.  Dur- 
ing the  present  centnrj,  indeed,  there  have  been  few  physiological  questions  that  have 
attracted  so  much  attention ;  and  the  observations  of  Bernard  were  soon  repeated, 
modified,  and  extended  by  experimentalists  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  1857, 
Bernard  discovered  a  sugar-forming  material  in  the  liver,  analogous  in  its  composition 
and  properties  to  starch ;  and  this  seemed  to  complete  the  history  of  glycogenosis. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  glycogenic  theory,  it  was  found  that  other  changes 
were  effected  in  the  blood  in  Its  passage  through  the  liver ;  and  physiologists  then  under- 
stood, for  the  first  time,  how  glandular  organs  might  produce  secretions  and  yet  not  dis- 
charge them  into  excretory  ducts.  This,  indeed,  pointed  the  way  to  the  explanation 
of  the  function  of  the  ductless  glands.  It  is  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  the  liver 
secretes  sugar ;  but  the  secretion,  in  this  instance,  is  carried  away  by  the  blood,  and,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  liver  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  ductless  gland.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that,  even  after  having  studied  fully  the  secretion  and  the  physiological  relations  of 
the  bile,  we  have  to  consider  other  glandular  functions  of  the  liver  which  are  hardly  less 
important. 

Ikidencei  of  a  Glycogenic  Function  in  the  Liver, — ^The  proof  of  the  glycogenic  func- 
tion of  the  liver  rests  upoh  the  fact,  experimentaDy  demonstrated  by  Bernard,  that,  in 
all  animals,  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  veins  contains  sugar,  and 
that  the  presence  of  this  principle  here  is  not  dependent  upon  the  starch  or  sugar  of 
the  food.  Bernard  assumes  to  have  proven  that,  in  carnivorous  animals,  never  having 
taken  starch  or  sugar  into  the  alimentary  canal  except  in  the  milk,  there  is  no  sugar  in 
the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  as  it  passes  into  the  liver ;  but,  under  normal  conditions,  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  always  contains  sugar.  Having  examined  the  blood  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  l^e  body  and  made  extracts  of  all  the  other  tissues  and  organs,  Bernard  was 
unable  to  find  sugar  in  any  other  situations  than  in  the  liver  and  the  blood  coming  from 
the  liver.  As  the  blood  from  the  liver  is  mixed  in  the  vena  cava  with  the  blood  from  the 
lower  extremities,  and  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  with  the  blood  from  the  descending 
cava,  the  amount  of  sugar  is  proportionately  diminished  in  passing  from  the  liver  to  the 
heart.  It  was  found  that  the  sugar  generally  disappeared  in  the  lungs  and  did  not  exist 
in  the  blood  of  the  arterial  system.  Assuming  that  these  statements  have  been  sustained 
by  experimental  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  liver  produces  or  secretes  sugar, 
that  this  secretion  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  that  the  sugar  is  destroyed  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  lungs. 

The  question  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  economy  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  and  the  experiments  of  Bernard  have  been  repeated  very  extensively. 
Many  physiologists  of  high  authority  have  been  able  to  -verify  these  observations  in  every 
particular ;  but  others  have  published  accounts  of  experiments  which  seem  to  disprove 
the  whole  theory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  sugar  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  pro- 
duced de  novo  in  the  organism.  Cases  of  diabetes,  in  which  the  discharge  of  sugar  by  the 
urine  continues,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  no  starch  or  sugar  is  taken  as  food,  are  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  this  proposition.  It  is  a  fact  equally  well  established,  that  the  sugar 
taken  as  food  and  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  starch  is  consumed  in  the  orgauism 
and  is  never  discharged.  The  fact  with  regard  to  diabetes  shows,  then,  that  it  is  not 
impossible,  when  no  sugar  or  starch  is  taken  as  food,  that  sugar  should  be  produced  in 
the  body ;  and  the  failure  to  find  the  sugar  of  the  food  in  the  blood  or  excreta  shows 
that  this  principle  is  normally  destroyed  or  consumed  in  the  organism.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  production  of  sugar  in  diabetes  be  a  new  pathologi- 
cal process  or  merely  the  exaggeration  of  a  physiological  function. 

We  have  so  often  repeated  and  verified  the  observations  of  Bernard,  both  in  experi- 
ments made  for  purposes  of  investigation  and  in  public  demonstrations,  that  we  can 
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entertain  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver.  We  hare,  how- 
ever, made  some  late  observations  which  have  modified  our  views  concerning  the 
mechanism  of  glycogenesis ;  but  the  fact  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  healthy  organ- 
ism is  not  affected.  Notwithstanding  that  it  seems  so  easy  to  verify  these  experiments, 
there  is,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  a  pretty  wide-spread  conviction,  that  the  liver 
does  not  produce  sugar  during  life,  and  that  the  sugar  found  by  Bernard  and  others  is 
due  to  post-mortem  action.  This  view  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  observations  of  Dr.  Pavy, 
of  Guy^s  Hospital ;  but  it  has  been  adopted  by  some  authorities  in  Germany  and  in 
France.  In  this  state  of  the  question,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  detail  merely  the  experi- 
ments that  seem  to  demonstrate  the  glycogenic  function,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  exam- 
ine these  observations  critically  and  compare  them  with  experiments  which  lead,  appar- 
ently, to  opposite  conclusions ;  for  it  is  but  fiftir  to  admit  that  the  observations  of  Pavy 
seem  to  be  as  accurate,  and,  at  the  first  blush,  as  conclusive  as  those  of  Bernard. 

In  the  account  of  the  discovery,  given  by  Bernard,  it  appears  that  he  first  sought  for 
the  situation  in  the  body  where  the  sugar  derived  from  alimentary  substances  is  destroyed. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  with  articles  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sugar  and  starch.  On  analyzing  the  blood  from  the  portal  system,  he  found 
a  large  proportion  of  sugar ;  and  he  also  found  it  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  As  a 
counter-experiment,  he  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  exclusively  on  meat  and  then  looked  for 
sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins ;  and,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  it  in  abundance. 
This  experiment  he  repeated  frequently  with  the  greatest  care  and  always  with  the  same 
result ;  and  he  concluded  that  sugar  was  formed  in  the  liver  and  was  contained  In  the 
blood  coming  from  this  organ  independently  of  the  diet  of  the  animal.  He  afterward 
made  extracts  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  of  tlie  other  tissues,  and  he  found  that  this 
organ  always  contained  sugar,  while  it  was  not  to  be  detected  in  any  other  organ  or  tis- 
sue in  the  economy.  In  subsequent  experiments,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  livers  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  animals  contained  sugar,  and  that  it  existed  also  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. He  made  observations,  also,  upon  the  mechanism  of  its  production,  its  disappear- 
ance in  the  blood  circulating  through  the  lungs,  and  the  various  influences  which  modify 
the  glycogenic  function.  These  points  will  be  considered  in  their  appropriate  place ; 
and  we  shall  now  proceed,  after  examining  the  processes  for  the  determination  of  sugar, 
to  take  up,  seriatim^  the  following  questions : 

1.  The  absence  of  sugar  from  the  blood  of  the  portal  system  in  animals  that  have 
taken  neither  starch  nor  sugar  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  as  it  comes  directly  from  the  liver  by  the 
hepatic  veins,  independently  of  saccharine  or  amylaceous  food. 

8.  The  mechanism  of  the  production  of  sugar  by  the  liver. 

Processes  far  the  Determination  of  Sugar, — In  Bemard^s  first  observations  upon  the 
liver,  he  applied  the  fermentation-test  to  a  simple  decoction  of  the  hepatic  substance  and 
obtained  unmistakable  evidences  of  sugar.  In  operating  upon  perfectly  fresh  and  normal 
blood,  the  addition  of  water  and  subsequent  filtration  frequently  sufficed  to  procure  a  clear 
solution,  to  which  the  ordinary  copper-tests  could  be  applied ;  but  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  making  a  clear  extract  was  to  boil  the  blood  with  water  and  an  excess  of  sul- 
phate of  soda.  By  this  means  a  clear  extract  can  be  obtained,  containing,  it  is  true,  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  but  this  salt,  fortunately,  does  not  interfere  with 
the  tests.  Later,  Bernard  decolorized  his  solutions  and  extracts  by  making  the  liquid 
into  a  paste  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtering.  We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  both  of  these  methods ;  but,  when  we  have  simply  desired  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  sugar,  the  process  with  the  sulphate  of  soda  has  proved  the  more 
convenient.  In  delicate  examinations,  however,  we  have  generally  used  animal  char- 
coal. We  have  used  both  methods  in  decolorizing  the  decoction  of  the  liver-substance^ 
as  well  as  in  operating  upon  the  blood. 
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In  ordinary  examinations,  Trommer^s  test  is  sufficiently  delicate ;  but  it  is  not  so  sen- 
sitive or  so  convenient  as  some  of  the  standard  test-solutions.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using,  for  the  determination  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  a  modification  of  Fehling's 
test,  which  is  also  very  convenient  for  examinations  of  the  blood  and  liver-extract.  This 
may  be  used  as  well  for  quantitative  examinations ;  but,  like  all  of  the  standard  solutions,  it 
presents  the  inconvenience  of  undergoing  alteration  by  keeping,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to 
nse  it  freshly  mitde  for  each  series  of  examinations.  We  have  succeeded  in  obviating 
this  difficulty,  however,  by  the  following  modification  in  its  preparation ;  and,  made  in 
this  way,  it  is  probably  the  most  convenient  test  that  can  be  used  in  the  examination  of 
any  of  the  animal  fluids  for  sugar. 

FekUng*8  Test /or  Sugar. — ^The  modification  in  this  test  consists  simply  iu  preparing 
three  separate  solutions,  which  are  to  be  mixed  just  before  using,  as  follows : 

Solution  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper,'  94*73  grains  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  878*91  grains  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Solution  of  caustic  soda,  specific  gravity  1*12. 

These  solutions  are  to  be  kept  in  separate  bottles  and  used  as  follows : 

Take  half  of  a  flnidrachm  of  the  copper-solution,  add  half  a  fiuidrachm  of  the  tar- 
trate of  potash,  and  add  the  caustic  soda,  to  make  three  fiuidrachms.  It  is  important  to 
measure  the  copper-solution  with  accuracy,  in  quantitative  analyses,  as  the  quantity  of 
copper  decomposed  indicates  the  amount  of  sugar. 

To  apply  Fehling^s  test  in  ordinary  qualitative  analyses,  heat  a  small  portion  of  the 
test-liquid  to  the  boiling-point  in  a  test-tube,  and  add  the  suspected  fluid,  drop  by  drop. 
If  sugar  be  present  in  even  a  moderate  quantity,  a  dense,  yellowish  precipitate  of  the  sub- 
oxide of  copper  will  be  produced  after  adding  a  few  drops ;  and,  if  tlie  liquid  be  added  to 
about  the  same  volume  as  the  test,  and  the  mixture  be  again  raised  to  the  boiling-point 
without  producing  any  deposit,  it  is  certain  that  no  sugar  is  present.  The  estimation  of 
the  quantity  of  sugar  in  any  liquid  depends  upon  the  fact  that  two  hundred  grains  of  the 
test-liquid  is  decolorized  by  exactly  one  grain  of  glucose.  To  apply  this  test,  measure  off, 
in  a  glass  speciaUy  graduated  for  the  purpose,  two  hundred  grains  of  the  solution ;  put 
this  into  a  flask,  with  about  twice  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  boil ;  when  boiling, 
add  the  suspected  solution,  little  by  little,  from  a  burette  graduated  in  grains  (raising  the 
mixture  to  the  boiling-point  each  time  and  afterward  allowing  the  precipitate  to  subside), 
imtil  the  blue  color  is  completely  discharged ;  by  then  reading  off  the  number  of  grains 
of  the  saccharine  solution  that  has  been  added,  the  proportion  of  sugar  may  be  readily 
calculated.  If  the  solution  be  suspected  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  the 
estimate  may  be  more  accurately  made  by  diluting  it  to  a  known  degree,  say  with  nine 
parts  of  water,  and  adding  this  diluted  mixture  to  the  test-liquid. 

^Examination  of  the  Blood  of  the  Portal  System  for  Suga/r. — If  starch  or  sugar  be 
taken  into  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is  well  known  that  sugar  is  always  to  be  found,  during 
absorption,  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  system ;  but,  in  carnivorous  animals,  that  have  been 
fed  entirely  upon  meat,  no  sugar  can  be  discovered  in  the  portal  blood.  The  statements  of 
Bernard  are  very  definite  upon  this  point,  and  he  indicates  a  liability  to  error  when  the 
operation  of  tying  the  portal  vein  has  not  been  skilfully  performed,  and  when  blood,  con- 
taining sugar,  is  allowed  to  regurgitate  from  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  taking  the 
blood  just  before  it  enters  the  liver,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  vessels  as 
they  penetrate  at  the  transverse  fissure.  This  should  be  done  quickly,  and  the  opening 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  should  be  small.  Otherwise,  as  the  vessels  have  no  valves,  we 
are  liable  to  have  reflux  of  blood  from  the  liver.  We  have  frequently  performed  the 
experiment,  after  the  method  described  by  Bernard,  making  a  small  opening  in  the  linea 
alba  a  little  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  just  large  enough  to  ad(uit  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand ;  introducing  the  finger,  and  feeling  along  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  until 
we  are  able  to  seize  the  vessels ;  then  passing  in  an  aneurism-needle,  and  constricting 
the  vessels  before  the  abdomen  is  widely  opened,  when  a  firm  ligature  is  applied.    When 
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this  step  of  the  oper&tion  has  been  satisfactorily  performed,  we  have  never  fonnd  a  trace 
of  sngar  in  the  extract  from  the  blood  of  the  jtortal  system,  in  animals  that  have  been 
fed  upon  nitrogenized  matter  alone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blood  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  does  not 
contain  sugar,  in  animals  fed  solely  upon  nitrogenized  matters.  The  quantity  of  blood 
carried  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery  is  insignificant ;  and,  although  the  arteriid 
blood  may  temporarily  contain  a  trace  of  sugar,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  this  need  not 
complicate  the  question  under  consideration,  as  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  artery  is  exceptional,  and  its  proportion,  when  it  exists,  is  very  minute. 

Examination  of  the  Blood  of  the  ffepcUic  Veine  for  Sugar. — It  is  upon  this  question 
that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  sugar-producing  function  of  the  liver  must  rest.  If  it  can 
be  proven  that  the  blood,  taken  from  the  hepatic  veins  during  life  or  immediately  after 
deatb,  normally  contains  sugar,  while  the  blood  distributed  to  the  liver  contains  ndther 
sugar  nor  any  substance  that  can  be  immediately  converted  into  sugar,  the  inevitable 
condufidon  is  that  the  liver  is  a  sugar-producing  organ.  We  shall,  consequently, 'examine 
this  part  of  the  question  with  the  care  which  its  importance  demands. 

The  proposition  that  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vems  does  not  contain  sugar  during 
life  and  health  cannot  be  sustained  by  actual  experiment.  Observers  may  say  that  the 
quantity  is  very  slight,  but  its  existence  in  this  situation,  independently  of  the  kind  of 
food  taken,  cannot  be  denied.  Dr.  Pavy,  who  is  the  originator  of  the  theory  that  the 
sngar  found  in  the  liver  and  in  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  is  due  to  a  post-mortem 
change,  nowhere  states  that  he  has  taken  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  and  failed  to 
find  sngar.  He  says  that  he  has  found  the  blood  taken  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
by  catheterization,  in  a  living  animal,  *^  scarcely  at  all  impregnated  with  saccharine  mat- 
ter,^' but  he  does  not  deny  its  presence  in  small  quantity.  In  twelve  examinations  made 
by  Dr.  McDonnell,  of  Dublin,  traces  of  sugar  were  found  in  tve  specimens  of  blood  taken 
from  the  right  auricle  by  catheterization,  in  the  living  animal,  and  no  sngar  was  detected 
in  seven.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  these  experiments,  that  the  blood  oS 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  the  mixed  blood  from  the  entire  body ;  and,  assnming  that 
the  hepatic  blood  is  constantly  saccharine,  the  quantity  in  the  blood  of  the  right  heart 
would  not  be  very  great.  In  opposition  to  these  experiments,  which  are  only  partially 
negative,  we  have  the  following  results  of  examinations  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veina 
and  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  taken  as  nearly  as  possible  under  normal  conditions. 

To  demonstrate  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the  portal  vein  and  its  constant  presence  in 
the  hepatic  veins  in  dogs  fed  exclusively  upon  meat,  Bernard  employed  the  following  pro- 
cess :  The  animal  was  killed  instantly  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  A  small 
opening  was  then  made  into  the  abdomen,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  and  to 
enable  him  to  seize  the  portal  vein  as  it  enters  at  the  transverse  fissure  and  to  apply  a  liga- 
ture. The  abdomen  was  then  freely  opened  and  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  vena  cava 
just  above  the  renal  veins,  to  shut  off  the  blood  from  the  posterior  extremities.  The  chest 
was  then  opened,  and  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  vena  cava  just  above  the  opening  of  the 
hepatic  veins.  Operating  in  this  way,  blood  may  be  taken  f^om  the  portd  system  before 
it  enters  the  liver,  and  from  the  hepatic  veins  as  it  passes  out.  In  the  blood  firom  the 
portal  system  no  sugar  is  to  be  found,  but  its  presence  is  unmistakable  in  the  blood  from 
the  hepatic  veins.  To  avoid  disturbing  the  circulation  in  the  liver,  and  in  order  to  col- 
lect from  the  hepatic  veins  as  large  a  quantity  of  blood  as  possible,  Bernard  modified  the 
experiment,  in  some  instances,  by  introducing  into  the  vena  cava  in  the  abdomen  a 
double  sound,  the  extremity  of  which  is  provided  with  a  bulb  of  India-rubber.  This 
was  pushed  into  the  vein  above  the  diaphragm  ;  and,  by  inflating  the  bnlb,  the  vein  was 
obstructed  above  the  liver,  and  the  blood  could  be  collected  through  one  of  the  cannltt, 
as  it  came  directly  from  the  hepatic  vessels.  Bernard  never  failed  to  determine  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  these  specimens  of  blood,  employing  a  number  of  different  pro- 
cesses, including  the  fermentation-test  and  even  coUecting  the  alcohol.    To  oomi^ete 
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the  proof  of  the  eiiateDce  of  sugar  in  the  blood  coioiDg  &om  the  liver,  Bernard  demon- 
strated its  presenoe  in  blood  taken  from  the  right  auricle  in  a  living  animal,  which  can 
be  readilj  done  bj  introdacing  a  catbot«r  into  the  right  ude  of  tlie  heart  through 
an  opening  in  the  external  jugular 
rein.  lie  also  shoved  that,  during 
digosticm,  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
contained  sugar,  bat  that  the  quantity 
was  greater  in  the  right  ude  of  the 
heart  than  in  the  arterial  sjatem. 

It  is  annecesaary  to  cite  all  the 
authorities  that  have  confirmed  the 
observations  of  Bernard.  Shortly 
after  these  ezpeiiments  were  pub- 
lished, Lehmann,  Frerichs,  and  manj 
others  verified  their  acoaracy.  Ber- 
nard gives  in  foil  the  eiperiDients  of 
Pogg^le  and  of  Leconte,  the  results 
of  which  were  identical  with  his 
own.  He  gives,  also,  in  one  of  his 
later  works,  the  proportions  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  of  the  hepatio  veins,  ob- 
tained by  Lehmann,  Sohmidt,  Pi%- 
giale,  and  Leoonte,  no  sugar  being 
found  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  sys- 
tem. We  have  oarselves  made  a 
tinmber  of  eiperiiaenta  with  a  view 
of  harmonizing,  if  possible,  the  dis- 
cordant observations  of  Bernard  and 
Pavy,  and  have  examined  the  blood 
from  the  hepatio  veins  for  sugar,  tak- 
ing the  specimens  under  what  seemed 
to  be  strictly  physiological  condi- 
tions. In  one  of  these  published  es- 
perimenta,  blood  was  taken  from  the 
bepatia  veins  of  a  large  dog,  fully- 
grown  and  fed  regnlarly  every  day 
bat  not  in  digestion  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment,  and  the  operation 
lasted  only  seventy  seconds.  No 
aiuesthetic  was  employed.  The  ex- 
tract of  this  specimen  of  blood,  treat- 
ed with  Fehling's  test-liquid,  pre< 
aented  a  well-marked  deposit  of  the 
oxide  of  copper,  revealing  uoeqnivo- 
oally  the  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sugar.'  This  has  been  the  in- 
variable result  in  numerous  experi- 
ments and  class-demonstrations  made  t 
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the  experiments  just  referred  to  were  published,  we  have  veri-  "■  V^^w  "iJau'ST^JbiS 

fied  the  observation  with  regard  to  the  hepatio  blood,  keeping  J^o'^-^^'  f^  i^' "hkii'lS 

the  animal  perfectly  qniet  before  the  operation,  avoiding  the  "'Te>  th«  bw  bum  uie 

administration  of  an  auKsthetic,  and  taking  the  blood  eorap-  iAt!b>°>tap^co^(B)f"'^ 
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idly  that  no  sugar  could  be  formed  by  the  liver  post  mortem.  These  experiments  leave 
no  doabt  of  the  fact  that,  during  life  and  in  health,  the  blood,  as  it  passes  through  the 
liver  and  is  discharged  by  the  hepatic  veins  into  the  vena  cava,  contains  sugar,  which  is 
formed  by  the  liver,  independently  of  the  sugar  and  starch  taken  as  food. 

Doe9  the  Liver  contain  Sugar  normally  during  Life  t — ^This  is  the  only  question  upon 
which  the  results  of  reliable  experiments  have  been  entirely  opposite.  Bernard  made 
the  greater  part  of  his  observations  by  analyzing  the  substance  of  the  liver;  and  he 
arrived  at  most  of  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  variations  in  the  glycogenic  fimction, 
from  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liver  under  different  conditions.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  repeating  these  experiments,  with  like  results^ 
and  we  have  never  failed  to  find  sugar  under  normal  conditions  of  the  system.  We  were 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  making  the  demonstrations  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver 
upon  animals  that  had  been  etherized ;  and  then  we  always  obtained  a  brilliant  precipitate 
from  the  clear  extract  of  the  substauce  of  the  liver  boiled  with  the  test-liquid.  The 
experiment  was  performed  in  this  way  before  we  had  acquired  sufficient  dexterity  to  seize 
the  portal  vein  readily  and  to  go  through  with  the  necessary  manipulations  with  rapidity. 
We  subsequently  made  the  operation  by  first  suddenly  breaking  up  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, then  making  a  small  incision  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  seizing  the  portal  vein 
instantly,  and  following  out  the  remaining  steps  of  the  experiment  witliout  delay.  In  this 
way,  although  sugar  was  always  found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vehis,  we  frequently 
failed  to  obtain  a  distinct  reaction  in  the  extract  of  the  liver ;  and  it  appeared,  indeed,  that 
the  more  accurately  and  rapidly  the  operation  was  performed,  the  more  difficult  was  it 
to  detect  sugar  in  the  hepatic  substance.  It  seems  probable,  in  reflecting  npon  these 
facts,  that,  inasmuch  as  no  one  has  assumed  that  the  actual  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
by  the  liver  is  very  considerable,  and  as  a  large  quantity  of  blood  (in  which  the  sngar 
is  very  soluble)  is  constantly  passing  through  the  liver,  precisely  as  we  pass  water  througrh 
its  vessels  to  remove  the  sugar,  the  sugar  might  be  washed  out  by  the  blood  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed ;  and  that  really  the  liver  might  never  contain  sugar  in  its  substance,  as 
a  physiological  condition,  although  it  is  constantly  engaged  in  its  production.  We  know 
that  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  various  secretions  proper  are  produced  in  the 
substance  of  the  glands  and  are  washed  out  at  the  proper  time  by  liquid  derived  from 
the  blood,  which  circulates  in  their  substance  during  their  fdnctional  activity  in  very 
much  greater  quantity  than  during  the  intervals  of  secretion.  Now,  the  liver-sugar  may 
certainly  be  regarded  as  an  element  of  secretion ;  and,  possibly,  it  may  be  completely 
washed  out  of  the  liver,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  by  the  current  of  blood,  the  hepatic 
vein,  in  this  regard,  serving  as  an  excretory  duet.  To  put  this  hypothesis  to  the  t«st 
of  experiment,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  and  analyze  a  specimen  of  the  liver  in  a  condi- 
tion as  near  as  possible  to  that  under  which  it  exists  in  the  living  organism ;  and,  in 
carrying  out  this  idea,  we  instituted  the  following  experiments : 

Experiment  I. — A  medium-sized  dog,  fidl-grown,  in  good  condition,  and  not  in  digestion, 
was  held  upon  the  operating-table  by  two  assistants,  and  the  abdomen  was  widely  opened 
by  a  single  sweep  of  the  knife.  A  portion  of  the  liver,  weighing  about  two  ounces,  was 
then  excised  and  immediately  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  were  allowed  to  fall  into  boil- 
ing water.  The  time  from  the  first  incision  until  the  liver  was  in  the  boiling  water  was 
twenty-eight  seconds.  An  excess  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  was  then  added,  and 
the  mixture  was  boiled  for  about  five  minutes.  It  was  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the 
clear  fiuid  that  passed  through  was  tested  for  sugar  by  Trommer^s  test.  The  reaction 
was  doubtful  and  afforded  no  marked  evidence  of  sugar. 

Experiment  II. — A  medium-sized  dog,  in  the  same  condition  as  the  animal  in  the  fi 
experiment,  was  held  upon  the  table,  and  a  portion  of  the  Ifver  was  excised,  as  abc 

ments  are  the  first  on  record,  made  with  the  view  above  indicated.    The  experiments  by  Dr.  Lnak  and  by  Dr.  I    ' 
ton  wore  made  later,  with  the  view  of  conflrmln|^  onr  original  observations. 
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defloribed.  The  whole  operation  occupied  twentj-two  seconds.  Only  ten  seconds  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  portion  of  the  liver  was  cut  off  until  it  was  in  the  boiling  water.  It 
was  boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  made  into  a  paste  with  animal  charcoal,  and  thrown 
upon  a  filter.  The  clear  fluid  that  passed  through  was  tested  for  sugar  bj  Trommer's 
test.    There  was  no  marked  evidence  of  sugar. 

.Experiment  III. — A  large  dog,  full-grown  and  fed  regularly  everj  day,  but  not  in  diges- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  was  held  firmly  upon  the  table.  This  dog  had  been 
in  the  laboratory  about  a  week  and  was  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition.  The  abdominal 
cavity  was  opened,  and  a  piece  of  the  liver  was  cut  off  and  thrown  into  boiling  water, 
the  time  occupied  in  the  process  being  ten  seconds.  Before  the  liver  waa  cut  up  into  the 
boiling  water,  the  blood  was  rinsed  off  in  cold  water.  The  liver  was  boiled  for  about 
seventeen  minutes,  mixed  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the  whole  was  thrown  upon  a  filter. 

Immediately  after  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  liver  and  throwing  it  into  boiling  water, 
the  medulla  oblongata  was  broken  up,  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  ascending  vena  cava 
just  above  the  renal  veins,  the  chest  was  opened,  and  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  vena 
cava  just  above  the  opening  of  the  hepatic  veins.  A  specimen  of  blood  was  then  taken 
from  the  hepatic  veins.  This  portion  of  the  operation  occupied  not  more  than  one  minute. 
A  little  water  was  added  to  the  blood,  which  was  boiled  briskly,  mixed  with  animal  char- 
coal, and  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  liquid  that  passed  through  from  both  specimens  was 
perfectly  clear. 

While  the  filtration  was  going  on,  Fehling^s  test-liquid  was  made  up,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  fresh.  The  two  liquids  were  then  carefully  tested  for  sugar.  The  extract  of 
the  liver  presented  not  the  slightest  trace  of  sugar.  The  extract  from  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  veins  presented  a  well-marked  deposit  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  revealing  unequivo- 
cally the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar. 

Bxperiment  lY. — This  experiment  was  made  upon  a  medium-sized  dog,  in  full  diges- 
tion of  meat.  The  medulla  oblongata  was  broken  up ;  the  portol  vein  was  tied  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  abdomen ;  and  the  abdomen  was  then  widely  opened,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  liver  excised,  rapidly  rinsed,  and  cut  up  into  boiling  water.  The  length  of 
time  that  elapsed  between  breaking  up  the  medulla  and  cutting  up  the  specimen  of  liver 
into  the  boiling  water  was  one  minute. 

The  vena  cava  was  then  tied  above  the  renal  veins,  the  chest  opened,  and  the  cava 
again  tied  above  the  hepatic  veins.  Blood  was  then  taken  from  the  hepatic  veins,  about 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  was  added,  with  an  excess  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
the  mixture  was  boiled.  A  portion  of  the  portal  blood  and  the  decoction  of  the  liver 
were  then  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  three  specimens  were  filtered. 

The  clear  extracts  were  then  tested  with  Fehling^s  liquid^  with  the  following  result : 

There  was  no  sugar  in  the  portal  blood. 

There  was  no  sugar  in  the  extract  of  the  liver. 

There  was  a  marked  reaction  in  the  extract  of  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins,  the 
precipitate  rendering  the  whole  solution  bright  yellow  and  entirely  opaque. 

This  experiment  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  class  at  the  Belle vue  Hospital  Med- 
ical College,  January  4,  1869. 

The  importance  of  the  question  under  consideration  and  its  present  unsettled  condi- 
tion are,  we  hope,  sufficient  to  justify  the  introduction  of  the  details  of  the  preceding 
experiments.  They  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  harmonizing,  if  possible,  the  facts 
brought  forward  by  different  experimentalists. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  observer,  so  well  known  and  accurate  as  Dr.  Pavy, 
could  assert  positively,  as  the  result  of  personal  examination,  that  the  liver  does  not 
contain  sugar  when  examined  immediately  after  its  removal  from  the  living  body,  when 
Bernard  and  so  many  others  have  demonstrated  its  presence  in  this  organ  in  large  quantity. 
Tet,  such  was  the  result  of  all  the  experiments  of  Pavy,  and  the  same  conclusion  was  ar- 
rived at  by  McDonnell,  and  afterward  by  Meissner  and  Jaeger,  and  by  Schiff.  The  ingenious 
30 
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experiment  of  Bernard,  showing  that  sagar  is  formed  in  a  liver  removed  from  the  body 
and  washed  sugar-free  by  a  stream  of  water  passed  through  its  vessels,  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  the  production  of  sugar  post  mortem,  so  strongly  claimed  by  Pavy  as  the 
only  condition  under  which  it  is  ever  formed ;  still,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  deny  the 
sugar-producing  function  of  the  liver,  in  view  of  the  conclusive  experimental  proof  of  the 
constant  presence  of  glucose  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

From  our  own  experiments,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Pavy  and  those 
who  adopt  his  views  cannot  consistently  deny  that  sugar  is  constantly  formed  in  the  liver 
and  discharged  into  the  blood  of  the .  hepatic  veins ;  nor  can  Bernard  and  his  followers 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  liver  does  not  contain  sugar  during  life ;  although,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Pavy,  and  more  specifically  by  M'Donnell,  sugar  appears  in  the  liver  in  great 
abundance  soon  after  death. 

In  the  experiments  that  we  have  just  detailed,  which  are  simply  typical  examples  of 
numerous  unrecorded  observations,  we  attempted  to  verify  the  observations  of  Pavy 
without  losing  sight  of  the  facts  observed  by  Bernard,  and  to  verify  the  experiments  of 
Bernard  in  the  face  of  the  apparently  contradictory  statements  of  Pavy.  When  an  ani- 
mal is  in  perfect  health,  has  been  kept  quiet  before  the  experiment,  and  a  piece  of  the 
liver  is  taken  from  him  by  two  sweeps  of  the  knife,  the  blood  rinsed  from  it  and  the  tis- 
sue cut  up  into  water  already  boiling,  the  whole  operation  occupying  only  ten  seconds 
(as  was  the  case  in  Experiment  III.),  the  liver  is  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  living  organism.  As  this  was  done  repeatedly  in  animals  daring 
digestion  and  in  the  intervals  of  digestion,  and  an  extract  was  thoroughly  made  withoaC 
finding  any  sugar,  we  regarded  the  experiments  of  Pavy  as  entirely  confirmed  and  the  fact 
demonstrated  that  the  liver  does  not  contain  sugar  during  life.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  made  the  experiment  upon  the  liver  as  above  described,  and,  in  addition,  took  specimeDs 
of  the  portal  blood  and  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins,  under  strictly  physiological 
conditiohs  (as  was  done  in  Experiment  IV.),  and  found  no  sugar  in  the  portal  blood  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  but  an  abundance  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  sugar  was  formed  in  the  liver  and  was  washed 
out  in  the  blood  as  it  passed  through. 

In  treating  of  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  we  shaQ  describe 
more  fully  the  glycogenic  matter ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  demonstration  of 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  by  Bernard ;  his  discovery  of  the 
post-mortem  pro4uction  of  sugar  in  a  liver  washed  sugar-free,  probably  from  a  substance 
remaining  in  the  liver  and  capable  of  being  transformed  into  sugar ;  the  negative  resnlta 
of  the  examinations  of  the  liver  for  sugar  by  Pavy ;  and,  adding  to  this  our  own  experi- 
ments upon  all  of  these  points,  we  are  justified  in  adopting  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  A  substance  exists  in  the  healthy  liver,  which  is  capable  of  being  converted  into 
sugar ;  and,  inasmuch  as  this  is  formed  into  sugar  during  life,  the  sugar  being  washed 
away  by  the  blood  passing  through  the  liver,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  call  it  glycogenic, 
or  sugar-forming  matter. 

2.  The  liver  has  a  glycogenic  function,  which  consists  in  the  constant  formation  of 
sugar  out  of  the  glycogenic  matter,  this  being  can*ied  away  by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins,  which  always  contains  sugar  in  a  certain  proportion.  This  production  of  sugar 
takes  place  in  the  carnivora,  as  well  as  in  those  animals  that  take  sugar  and  starch  as 
food ;  and  it  is,  essentially,  independent  of  the  kind  of  food  taken. 

8.  During  life,  tl)&  liver  contains  the  glycogenic  matter  only  and  no  sugar,  becanse 
the  great  mass  of  blood  which  is  constantly  passing  through  this  organ  washes  out  the 
sugar  as  fast  as  it  is  formed ;  but,  after  death  or  when  the  circulation  is  interfered  with, 
the  transformation  of  glycogenic  matter  into  sugar  goes  on ;  the  sugar  is  not  remored 
under  these  conditions,  and  can  then  be  detected  in  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

Characters  of  ths  Liver-Sugar, — Very  little  is  to  be  said  regarding  the  chemical  pe- 
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ctdiarities  of  liver-sngar.  It  resembles  glacose,  or  the  sngar  resulting  from  the  digestion 
of  starch,  in  its  composition.  This  sugar,  like  glucose,  responds  promptly  to  all  of  the 
copper-tests,  and  it  undergoes  transformation  into  melassio  acid  on  being  boiled  with  an 
alkali.  One  of  its  most  marked  pecnliarities  is  that-  it  ferments  more  readily  than  any 
other  variety  of  sugar ;  and  another  is  that  it  is  destroyed  in  the  economy  with  extraor- 
dinary facility.  This  fact  has  been  illnstrated  by  the  following  ingenious  experiment : 
Bernard  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  a  little  more  than  seven  grains  of  cane- 
sogar  dissolved  in  about  an  ounce  of  water,  and  he  found  sugar  in  the  urine.  Under 
the  same  conditions,  he  found  he  could  inject  seven  grains  of  milk-sugar,  fourteen  and 
a  half  grains  of  glucose,  twenty-one  and  a  half  grains  of  diabetic  sugar,  and  nearly 
thirty  grains  of  liver-sugar,  without  finding  any  sugar  in  the  urine ;  showing  that  the 
liver-sugar  is  consumed  in  the  organism  more  rapidly  and  completely  than  any  other  sac- 
charine principle. 

3feehani»m  of  ths  Production  of  Sugar  in  the  Liver, — When  Bernard  first  described 
the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  he  thought  that  the  sugar  was  produced  from  nitro- 
genized  principles,  in  some  manner  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  explain.  Subsequent 
discoveries,  however,  have  led  to  conclusions  entirely  different. 

In  1855,  Bernard  first  published  an  account  of  his  remarkable  experiment  showing 
the  post-mortem  production  of  sugar.  After  washing  out  the  liver  with  water  passed 
through  the  vessels  until  it  no  longer  contained  a  vestige  of  sugar,  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  a  few  hours  and  was  then  found  to  con- 
tain sugar  in  abundance.  This  experiment  we  have  already  referred  to,  and  it  is  one 
that  we  have  frequently  verified.  Bernard  explained  the  phenomenon  by  the  supposition, 
subsequently  shown  to  be  correct,  that  the  liver  contains  a  peculiar  principle,  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  capable  of  transformation  into  sugar. 

Glycogenic  Matter. — ^In  its  composition,  reactions,  and  particularly  in  the  facility  with 
which  it  undergoes  transformation  into  sugar,  glycogenic  matter  bears  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  starch.  It  is  described  by  Pavy  under  the  name  of  amyloid  matter,  a 
name  which  is  applied  to  it,  also,  by  Ronget.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and,  by  virtue 
of  this  property,  it  may  be  extracted  from  the  liver  after  the  sugar  has  been  washed 
out.    The  following  is  the  method  for  its  extraction  proposed  by  Bernard : 

The  liver  of  a  small  and  young  animal,  like  the  rabbit,  in  full  digestion,  presents  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  extraction  of  the  glycogenic  matter.  The  liver  is 
taken  from  the  animal  immediately  after  it  is  killed,  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  thrown 
into  boiling  water.  When  the  tissue  is  hardened,  it  is  removed  and  ground  into  a  pulp 
in  a  mortar.  It  is  then  boiled  a  second  time  in  the  water  of  the  first  decoction,  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  the  opaline  liquid  which  passes  through  is  made  into  a  thin 
paste  with  animal  charcoal.  The  paste  is  then  put  into  a  displacement-apparatus,  the 
end  of  which  is  loosely  filled  with  shreds  of  moistened  cotton.  By  successive  wash- 
ings, the  paste  is  exhausted  of  its  glycogenic  matter,  leaving  behind  the  albuminoid 
and  coloring  matters.  The  whitish  liquid,  as  it  flows,  is  received  into  a  vessel  of  abso- 
lute alcohol,  when,  as  each  drop  falls,  the  glycogenic  matter  is  precipitated  in  white 
flakes.  This  is  filtered  and  dried  rapidly  in  a  current  of  air.  If  the  alcohol  be  not 
allowed  to  become  too  dilute,  the  matter  when  dried  is  white  and  easily  pulverized. 
The  substance  thus  obtained  may  be  held  in  suspension  in  water,  giving  to  the  liquid  a 
strongly  opaline  appearance.  It  is  neutral,  without  odor  or  taste,  and  presents  nothing 
characteristic  under  the  microscope.  It  reacts  strongly  with  iodine,  which  produces 
a  dark-violet  or  chestnut-brown  color,  but  rarely  a  well-marked  blue.  It  presents  none 
of  the  reactions  of  sugar  and  is  entirely  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  changed  into  sugar 
by  boiling  for  a  long  time  with  dilute  acids,  and  this  conversion  is  rapidly  effected 
by  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  a  peculiar  ferment  found  in  the  substance  of 
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the  liver.    Prepared  in  the  waj  abo^e  Indicated,  and  pnlverized,  it  ma;  be  preserred 

for  an  indefinite  period, 

Tlie  peculiar  reaction  of  the  glucogenic  matter  with 
iodine  has  led  to  its  recognition  in  the  snbetance  of  the 
lirer-cella  and  in  some  Other  utuatioaB.  Schiff  found  in 
the  liver-celU  minnte  grannlMions,  which  presented  the 
peculiar  color  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  characteristic  of 
glycogenic  matter,  Bernard,  a  few  jesrs  alter  his  dio- 
eoTcry  of  this  principle  in  the  liver,  recognized  it  in  cells 
attached  to  the  placenta.  He  helieTei  that  these  cells 
produce  Bogar  dnrJog  the  earlj  period  of  foetal  life,  before 
the  liver  takes  on  this  fuDctioD,  and  that  the;  disappear 
during  the  later  months,  as  the  liver  becomes  fully  de^el- 

Since  the  discoverj  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver,  anatomists  have  found  amyloid  corpuscles  in  Tsrioos 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  We  do  not  propose,  how- 
ever, to  diacnss  this  qnestion  in  all  its  bearings,  but  only 
to  consider  the  known  relations  of  the  amyloid  substances 
found  in  the  bod;  to  the  formation  of  sugar. 

In  tlie  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fiact, 
that  the  liver  of  a  camivoroni  animal  that  hoa  been  fed 
exclosively  on  meat  contains  an  amyloid  substance  readily 
convertible  into  sugar.  The  queslion  of  the  existence  of 
the  same  amyloid  matter  in  other  tissues  and  organs  is 
only  pertinent  in  so  far  as  it  bears  npoQ  the  jirodnctlon 
of  sugar  or  upon  the  formation  of  the  glycogenic  matter 
in  the  liver.  In  no  tissue  or  organ  in  the  adult  has  it 
been  demonstrated  that  there  is  any  formation  of  sugar, 
except  the  ordinary  transformation  of  starch  into  ragar 
in  the  process  of  digestion. 

If  the  liver  taken  IVom  an  animal  recently  killed  be 
simply  kept  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body,  after 
it  has  been  drained  of  blood  or  even  after  it  has  been 
washed  through  the  vessels,  sugar  will  be  rapidly  formed 
in  its  substance.  This  must  he  due  to  some  ferment  re- 
maining in  the  tissue ;  and  Bernard  has,  indeed,  been  able 
to  isolate  a  principle  which  exerts  this  influence  in  • 
marked  degree.  If  an  opaline  decoction  of  the  liver  be 
allowed  to  stand  until  it  has  become  entirely  clear,  show- 
ing that  alt  the  glycogenic  matter  has  been  transformed 
into  sugar,  and  alcohol  be  added  to  the  liquid,  the  hepatic 
ferment  will  be  precipitated.  This  may  be  redisBolTed 
in  water,  and  it  effects  the  transformation  of  starch  into 

sugar  with  great  rapidity.    From  these  facts,  it  is  pretty 

Fio.  lii.—AppaTatut for  Oinattrae-  conclusively  shown  that  the  following  ia  the  mechanism 

lUm  ^  aHeottnUs  matter.    (Ber-  /  .  " 

nud.)  of  the  production  of  sugar  u  the  liver : 

'*  ^'ol!nS'"uii''''"S»  ■' cfiiiMi  '^''^  yvyw  first  produces  a  peculiar  principle  (analo- 

clmrcool  mlied  wii  the  dicocttan  gona  to  starch  in  its  Composition  and  in  many  of  its  prop- 

of  the  tiver;    E,  flycoeoDlc  sola-  .-        »l        l   -*       _*  ■        i           ^                         *.         .     ^      ^ 

lion;  M,  iwnp-wickiiig.  .itMhed  to  ertiea,  though  it  contains  two  atoms  more  of  water)  ont 
boS"i2d  ™S?  o'StTui?op^  "^^  "'''"^^  '''^  "'B*''  "  "*  *>*  formed.  The  name  glycogenic 
i*rt  of  tiie  »ppMTitii»;  I.  jirwipiu^  matter  may  properly  be  applied  to  this  substance.  It  ia, 
pncipLtiM;  V,  ^boL  SB  far  OS  b  known,  produced  in  all  classes  of  animal^ 
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camivora  and  herbivora;  and,  althongh  its  qnantity  may  be  modified  by  the  kind  of  food, 
its  formation  is  essentially  independent  of  the  alimentary  principles  absorbed. 

The  glycogenic  matter  is  not  taken  up  by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  the  liver,  but 
is  gradually  transformed,  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  into  sugar,  which  is  washed  out 
of  the  organ  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  Thus  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  always  con- 
tains sugar,  although  sugar  is  not  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  during  life. 

VaricUio?i8  in  the  Glycogenic  Function. 

In  following  out  the  relations  of  the  glycogenic  process  to  the  various  animal  func- 
tions, Bernard  studied  very  closely  its  variations  at  different  periods  of  life,  with  diges- 
tion, the  infiuence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  other  modifying  conditions.  He  made 
some  of  his  observations  by  examining  the  blood  in  living  animals,  and  others,  by  esti- 
mating the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liver.  The  latter  method  is  to  be  considered,  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  liver  does  not  normally  contain  sugar  during  life ; 
bat  it  represents,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  activity  of  the  glycogenic  fonction.  Still,  the 
facts  arrived  at  in  this  way  must  be  taken  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution. 

Glj/cogenesis  in  the  Fo&tui, — ^In  the  early  months  of  foetal  life,  many  of  the  tissues 
and  fluids  of  the  body  were  found  by  Bernard  to  be  strongly  saccharine ;  but  at  this 
time  no  sugar  is  to  be  foand  in  the  liver.  Taking  the  observations  upon  foetal  calves  as 
a  criterion,  sugar  does  not  appear  in  the  liver  until  toward  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of 
intra-uterine  life.  Before  this  period,  however,  epithelial  cells  filled  with  glycogenic 
matter  are  found  in  the  placenta,  and  these  produce  sugar  until  the  liver  takes  on  its 
functions.  As  the  result  of  numerous  observations  by  Bernard  upon  foetal  calves,  this 
function  of  the  placenta  appears  very  early  in  foetal  life,  and,  at  the  third  or  fourth 
month,  it  has  attained  its  maximum.  At  about  this  time,  when  glycogenic  matter  begins 
to  appear  in  the  liver,  the  glycogenic  organs  of  the  placenta  become  atrophied,  and  they 
disappear  some  time  before  birth. 

Influence  of  Digestion  and  of  Different  Kinds  of  Food, — Activity  of  the  digestive 
organs  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver.  In  a  fasting 
animal,  sugar  is  always  found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  and  in  the  vessels  between 
the  liver  and  the  heart,  but  it  never  passes  the  lungs  and  does  not  exist  in  the  arterial 
aystem.  During  digestion,  however,  even  when  the  diet  is  entirely  nitrogenized,  the 
production  of  sugar  is  so  much  increased  that  a  small  quantity  frequently  escapes  decom- 
position in  the  lungs  and  passes  into  the  arterial  blood.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
quantity  in  the  arterial  blood  is  sometimes  so  large  that  a  trace  may  appear  in  the  urine, 
as  a  temporary  and  exceptional,  but  not  an  abnormal  condition.  This  physiological  fact 
is  well  illustrated  in  certain  cases  of  diabetes.  There  are  instances,  indeed,  in  which  the 
sugar  appears  in  the  urine  only  during  digestion ;  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  quantity 
of  sugar  eliminated  is  largely  increased  after  eating. 

The  influence  of  the  kind  of  food  upon  the  glycogenic  function  is  a  question  of  great 
pathological  as  well  as  physiological  importance.  It  is  well  known  to  pathologists  that 
certain  cases  of  diabetes  are  relieved  when  the  patient  is  confined  strictly  to  a  diet  con- 
tuning  neither  saccharine  nor  amylaceous  principles,  and  that,  almost  always,  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  discharged  is  very  much  diminished  by  such  a  course  of  treatment ;  but 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  discharge  of  sugar  continues,  in  spite  of  the  most  care- 
fully-regulated  diet.  Bernard  does  not  recognize  fully  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of 
food  upon  glycogenesis,  and  his  experiments  on  this  point  are  wanting  in  accuracy,  from 
the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  given,  without  indicating  at  what 
period  after  death  the  examinations  were  made.  In  the  observations  upon  this  point  by 
Pavy,  the  examinations  of  the  liver  were  made  immediately  after  death,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  glycogenic  matter — ^not  sugar — ^was  estimated.    His  results  are,  consequently,  much 
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more  reliable  and  satisfactory.  In  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  livers  of  dogs  confined 
to  different  articles  of  diet,  Pavy  foand  a  little  over  seven  per  cent,  of  glycogenic  matter, 
npon  a  diet  of  animal  food ;  over  seventeen  per  cent.,  upon  a  diet  of  vegetable  food ;  and 
fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent.,  upon  a  diet  of  animal  food  and  sugar.  These  results  have 
been  confirmed  by  McDonnell,  who,  in  addition,  found  that  hardly  a  trace  of  amyloid 
substance  could  be  detected  in  the  liver  upon  a  diet  of  fat,  and  none  whatever  upon  a  diet 
of  gelatine.  Bernard  had  already  observed  that  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  by  the 
liver  upon  a  diet  of  fat  was  the  same  as  during  total  abstinence  from  food.  These  facts  are 
entirely  in  accordance  with  observations  upon  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food  in 
diabetes,  and  they  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  dietetic  measures  to  be  employed 
in  this  disease. 

The  effect  of  entire  deprivation  of  food  is  to  arrest  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
liver,  three  or  four  days  before  death.  This  arrest  of  the  glycogenic  ftmction  has  gener- 
ally been  observed  in  cases  of  disease,  except  when  death  has  occurred  suddenly. 

Influence  of  the  N'ervotLs  System^  etc. — Bernard  has  studied  the  influence  of  the  ner- 
vous system  upon  the  production  of  sugar  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  of  the  vari- 
ations of  the  glycogenic  function,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  noted  these 
modifications  by  determining  the  sugar  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine. 
Some  of  the  points  with  regard  to  the  nervous  system  we  shall  consider 
again,  and  it  is  sufficient,  in  this  connection,  to  mention  the  main  results 
of  some  of  the  most  striking  of  the  experiments  upon  this  subject. 

The  most  remarkable  experiment  upon  the  influence  of  the  nei^ 
vous  system  on  the  liver  is  the  one  in  which  artificial  diabetes  is 
produced  by  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  This 
operation  is  not  difficult,  and  it  is  one  that  we  have  often  repeated. 
The  instrument  used  is  a  delicate  stilet,  with  a  flat,  cutting  extremity, 
and  a  small,  projecting  point  about  ^  of  an  inch  long.  In  perform- 
ing the  operation  upon  a  rabbit,  the  head  of  the  animal  is  firmly 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  skull  is  penetrated  in  the  median 
line,  just  behind  the  superior  occipital  protuberance.  This  can  easily 
be  done  by  a  i^w  lateral  movements  of  the  instrument.  Once  with- 
in the  cranium,  the  instrument  is  passed  obliquely  downward  and  for- 
ward, so  as  to  cross  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  the  two  auditory 
canals,  until  its  point  reaches  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
The  point  then  penetrates  the  medulla  oblongata,  between  the  roots  of 
the  auditory  nerves  and  the  pneumogastrics,  and,  by  its  projection, 
serves  to  protect  the  nervous  centre  from  more  serious  iigury  from  the 
cutting  edge.  The  instrument  is  then  carefully  withdrawn,  and  the 
operation  is  completed.  This  experiment  is  almost  painless,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  administer  an  ansesthetic,  as  this,  in  itself,  would  dis- 
turb the  glycogenic  process.  The  urine  may  be  drawn  before  the  oper- 
ation, by  pressing  the  lowef  part  of  the  abdomen,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  the  bladder  to  pass  up  above  the  point  of  pressure,  and  it  will  be 
found  turbid,  alkaline,  and  without  sugar.  In  one  or  two  hours  after 
the  operation,  the  urine  will  have  become  clear  and  add,  and  it  will  react 
Fio.  140.— 7A«/ru-  readily  with  any  of  the  copper- tests.  When  this  operation  is  peiformed 
Tngy^jSor^tkl  without  iiguriug  the  adjacent  organs,  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
fourih  vtrUricU.  \%  only  temporary,  and  the  next  day  the  secretion  will  have  returned 
^^  to  its  normal  condition.    It  is  best,  in  performing  this  experiment,  to 

operate  upon  an  animal  in  full  digestion,  when  the  production  of  sugar  is  at  its  maximum. 
The  production  of  diabetes  in  this  way,  in  animals,  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  its 
relations  to  certain  oases  of  the  disease  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the  affection  is 
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tranmatao  and  directly  attribntable  to  injaiy  near  the  mednUa.  Its  mechanism  is  dif- 
.  flonlt  to  explain.  The  irritation  is  sot  propagated  through  the  pnenmogaflCrio  nerves, 
for  the  experiment  snoceeds  after  both  of  these  nerves  have  been  divided ;  bat  the 
influence  of  the  pnenmogastrics  upon  glycogenesis  is  carions  and  intereatjng.  If  both 
of  tbeae  nerves  be  divided  in  the  neck,  in  a  few  bonra  or  days,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  time  that  the  animal  snrvives  the  operation,  no  sagar  is  to  be  found  in  the  liver, 
and  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  gljcogenio  fnnction  has  been  arrested.  After  divi- 
sion of  the  nerves  in  this  sitaation,  galvanization  of  their  peripheral  ends  does  not  affect 
the  prodnctionof  sngar;  bnt,  b;  galvanization  of  the  central  ends,  an  impresuonie  coo- 
Te;ed  to  the  nervons  centre,  which  is  reflected  to  the  liver  and  produces  a  hypersecretion 
of  sQgar.  These  qnestiona  will  be  referred  to  again,  in  connection  with  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system. 


mqflAthtad^araibU.iiowdiivat  o)m-a«tni^  pnaeNrin^  Iht  Jlaori^  Bit  fourth  tnlrMt. 
(Bmurd.) 
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With  regard  to  the  inflnence  of  the  sympathetic  system  npon  the  glycogenic  fbnction, 
there  have  been  few  if  any  experiments  which  lead  to  conclusions  of  any  great  value. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  inhalation  of  amesthetics  and  irritating  vapors  prodncea 
temporary  diabetes;  and  this  has  been  attributed  to  an  irritation  conveyed  by  the  pnea- 
mogastrics  to  the  nerve-centre,  and  refl£cted,  in  the  form  of  a  stimnlns,  to  the  liver.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  should  avoid  the  administration  of  antestbetics  in  all  accurate 
experiments  on  the  glycogenic  function. 

De$tinatvm  of  Sugar. — Althongh  sngar  is  constantly  produced  by  the  liver  and  taken 
up  by  the  circulation,  it  is  exceptional  to  find  it  in  the  blood  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  langs.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  mode  of  its  destmction  in  the  lungs,  snd, 
indeed,  the  nutritive  fnnction  of  sugar  in  the  economy  ianot  thoronghiy  understood.  All 
that  we  can  say  of  the  destination  of  liver-sugar  is,  that  it  probably  hao  the  same  office 
in  natrition  as  the  sugar  taken  as  food  and  that  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  amylaceous 
matters.    The  facts  bearing  upon  this  question  will  be  reviewed  under  the  head  of  nntri- 
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Alleged  Production  qfFat  hy  the  Liver. ^It  is  stated  by  Bernard  tbat,  in  animals  fed 
largely  with  saccharine  and  amylaceons  principles,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  tcIds  contains 
an  emulsive  matter,  which  seems  to  be  fat  combined  with  a  proteine  substance.  In  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  fat  is  thus  produced  in  the  liver,  he  brings  forward  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  a  diet  of  starch  and  sugar  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  development 
of  adipose  tissue.  But  the  examinations  of  the  matter  supposed  to  be  fatty  have  not  been 
sufficiently  minute  to  lead  to  any  positive  conclusions  with  regard  to  its  character  or 
composition.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  organism  inde- 
pendently of  the  fat  taken  as  food,  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  regarding  the  liver  as 
one  of  the  organs  specially  concerned  in  its  production. 

Changee  in  the  Albuminoid  and  the  Corpuscular  Elemente  of  the  Blood  in  pasting 
through  the  Liver, — In  verifying  the  observations  of  Bernard  upon  the  presence  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  Lehmann  was  led  to  observe  other  differences  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood  from  these  vessels,  as  compared  with  the  portal  blood  and  the 
blood  of  the  arterial  system.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  absence  of 
coagulating  principles.  While  the  portal  blood  coagulates  strongly,  like  blood  from  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  does  not  coagulate,  and  *'  the  fibrin 
is  either  entirely  absent,  or  is  present  in  mere  traces." 

Some  very  curious  observations  were  also  made  by  Lehmann  upon  tlie  blood-corpuscles 
in  the  hepatic  vessels.  He  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood 
of  the  hepatic  veins  was  at  least  fivefold  the  proportion  in  the  portal  blood.  He  also 
noted  certain  differences  in  the  appearance  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  he  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  liver  was  the  seat  of  development  of  these  elements,  which  were 
formed  from  the  white  corpuscles,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  contained  a 
greater  number  of  "  newly-formed  or  rejuvenescent  blood-corpuscles." 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  connection,  to  discuss  the  development  of  the  corpuscular 
elements  of  the  blood ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  above-mentioned  changes  in  the 
blood  as  it  passes  through  the  liver.  The  physiological  significance  of  the  destruction  of 
albuminoids  is  not  understood,  although  the  fact  is  undoubted. 
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CHAPTER  XlV. 

THE  DUCTLESS  GLANDS 

Probable  office  of  the  dactlesB  gland»— Anatomy  of  the  spleen— Fibrous  stracture  of  the  spleen  (trabecnUeV- lidpl- 
gfalan  bodies — Spleen-pulp— Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  spleen— Some  points  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
spleen— State  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  Amctions  of  the  spleen— Variations  In  the  Tolume  <a  the  Bpk«B 
— Eztixpation  of  the  spleen— Anatomy  of  the  suprarenal  capsules— Cortical  substance— Medullary  sut^tance 
—Vessels  and  nerves— Chemical  reactions  of  the  suprarenal  capsules- State  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  ftmctions  of  the  suprarenal  capsules— Extirpation  of  the  suprarenal  capsules- Addlson^s  disease— Anatooiy 
of  the  thyroid  gland— State  olf  our  knowledge  concerning  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland— Anatomy  of  the 
thymus— Pituitary  body  and  pineal  gland. 

Certaiit  organs  in  the  body,  with  a  structure  resembling,  in  some  regards,  the  true 
glands,  but  without  excretory  ducts,  have  long  been  the  subject  of  physiological  specula- 
tion; and  the  most  extravagant  notions  concerning  their  functions  have  prevailed  in  the 
«arly  history  of  the  science.  The  discovery  of  those  functions  of  the  liver  which  consist 
in  modifications  in  t^e  composition  of  the  blood  passing  through  its  substance  dimly  fore- 
shadowed the  probable  office  of  the  ductless  glands;  for,  as  far  as  the  production  of  sngar 
is  concerned,  the  liver  belongs  to  this  class.  Indeed,  the  supposition  that  the  ductless 
glands  effect  some  change  in  the  blood  is  now  regarded  by  physiologists  as  the  most 
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reasonable  of  the  many  theories  that  have  been  entei'tained  concerning  their  office  in 
the  economy.  Under  this  idea,  these  organs  have  been  called  blood-glands  or  vascular 
glands ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  supposition  that  these  parts  effect  changes  in  the  blood 
or  lymph  is  merely  to  supply  the  want  of  any  definite  idea  of  their  function  and  rests 
mainly  upon  analogy  with  certain  of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  we  shall  retain  the  name 
ductless  glands,  as  indicating  the  most  striking  of  their  anatomical  peculiarities. 

As  far  as  presenting  any  definite  and  important  physiological  information  is  concerned, 
we  might  terminate  here  the  history  of  the  ductless  glands.  It  is  true  that  the  largest 
of  them,  the  spleen,  was  extensively  experimented  upon  by  the  earlier  physiologists; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  investigations  have  done  little  more  than  exhibit  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  these  remarkable  organs;  and  the  literature  of  the  subject  is 
mainly  a  collection  of  speculations  and  fruitless  experiments.  There  are,  however,  some 
interesting  experimental  facts  with  relation  to  the  spleen  and  the  suprarenal  capsules, 
although  they  are  not  very  instructive,  except  that  they  indicate  the  extremely  narrow 
limits  of  our  positive  knowledge.  These  few  facts,  with  a  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts,  will  embrace  all  that  we  shall  have  to  say  concerning  the  ductless  glands.  Under 
this  head  are  classed,  the  spleen,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  thymus, 
and  sometimes  the  pituitary  body  and  the  pineal  gland.  These  parts  have  certain 
anatomical  points  in  common  with  each  other,  but,  on  account  of  our  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  their  functions,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  as  we  have  done  in  other  organs, 
their  physiological  anatomy. 

Anatomy  of  the  Spleen, 

The  spleen  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  next  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
the  stomach.  Its  color  is  of  a  dark  bluish-red,  and  its  consistence  is  rather  soft  and  fri- 
able. It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  tongue  of  a  dog,  presenting  above,  a  rather  thick- 
ened extremity,  which  is  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm,  and  below,  a  pointed  extremity, 
in  relation  with  the  transverse  colon.  Its  external  surface  is  convex,  and  its  internal 
surface,  concave,  presenting  a  vertical  fissure,  the  hilum,  which  gives  passage  to  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves.  It  is  connected  with  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  and  is 
still  farther  fixed  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum  passing  to  the  diaphragm.  It  is  about  five 
inches  in  length,  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Its  weight  is  between  six  and  seven  ounces.  In  the  adult  it  attains  its  maximum 
of  development,  and  it  diminishes  slightly  in  size  and  weight  in  old  age.  In  early  life  it 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  in  the  adult. 

The  external  coat  of  the  spleen  is  the  peritoneum,  which  is  very  closely  adherent  to 
the  subjacent  fibrous  structure.  The  proper  coat  is  dense  and  resisting;  but,  in  the 
human  subject,  it  is  quite  thin  and  somewhat  translucent.  It  is  composed  of  inelastic 
fibrous  tissue,  mixed  with  numerous  small  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  and  a  few  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibres. 

At  the  hilum,  the  fibrous  coat  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  spleen  in  the  form  of 
sbeaths  for  the  vessels  and  nerves;  an  arrangement  analogous  to  the  fibrous  sheath  of 
the  analogous  structures  in  the  liver.  The  number  of  the  sheaths  in  the  spleen  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  arteries  that  penetrate  the  organ.  This  membrane  is  sometimes  called 
the  capsule  of  Malpighi.  The  fibrous  sheaths  are  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
substance,  but  they  are  united  to  the  vessels  by  a  loose  fibrous  net- work.  They  follow 
the  vessels  in  their  ramifications  to  the  smallest  branches  and  are  lost  in  the  spleen-pulp. 
Between  the  sheath  and  the  outer  coat,  are  numerous  bands,  or  trabeculsB,  presenting  the 
same  structure  as  the  fibrous  coat.  The  presence  of  elastic  fibres  in  these  structures  can 
be  easily  demonstrated,  and  this  kind  of  tissue  is  very  abundant  in  the  herbivora.  In 
the  camivora  the  muscular  tissue  is  particularly  abundant  and  can  be  readily  demon- 
strated ;  but  in  man  this  is  not  so  easy,  and  the  fibres  are  less  numerous,  some  anatomists 
denying  the  existence  of  any  muscular  structure.    These  peculiarities  in  the  fibrous  struct- 
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lire  are  important  in  their  relation  to  certain  physiological  changes  in  the  size  of  the 
spleen.  Its  contractility  may  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  dog  by  the  application  of  a 
galvanic  current  to  the  nerves  as  they  enter  at  the  hilum.  This  is  followed  by  a  prompt 
and  energetic  contraction  of  the  organ.  Contractions  may  be  produced,  though  they 
are  much  more  feeble,  by  applying  the  current  directly  to  the  spleen. 

The  substance  of  the  spleen  is  soft  and  friable ;  and  a  portion  of  it,  the  spleen-palp, 
may  be  easily  pressed  out,  or  even  washed  away  by  a  current  of  water.  Aside  from  the 
vessels  and  nerves,  it  presents  for  study :  1.  An  arrangement  of  fibrous  bands,  or  tra- 
beculse,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  innumerable  communicating  cellular  interspaces.  2. 
Closed  vesicles  (Malpighian  bodies),  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  3.  A  soft, 
reddish  substance,  containing  numerous  cells  and  free  nuclei,  called  the  spleen-pulp. 

Fibrous  Strvjcture  of  the  Spleen  (TraheculcB), — From  the  internal  face  of  the  investing 
membrane  of  the  spleen  and  from  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  vessels  (capsule  of  Malpigbi), 
are  numerous  bands,  or  trabecule,  which,  by  their  interlacement,  divide  the  substance 
of  the  organ  into  irregularly-shaped,  communicating  cavities.  These  bands  are  from  ^ 
to  -ff  of  an  inch  broad,  and  are  composed,  like  the  proper  coat,  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue 
with  elastic  fibres  and  probably  a  few  smooth  muscular  fibres.  They  pass  off  from  the 
capsule  of  Malpighi  and  the  fibrous  coat  at  right  angles,  very  soon  branch,  interlace,  and 
unite  with  each  other,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  until  they  measure  from  Yhs  ^  A 
of  an  inch.  As  we  should  expect  from  the  very  variable  size  of  the  trabeculs,  the  dimen- 
sions as  well  as  the  form  of  the  cavities  are  exceedingly  irregular.  This  fibrous  net-work 
serves  as  a  skeleton  or  a  support  for  the  softer  and  more  delicate  parts. 


Malpighian  Bodies, — In  the  very  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  spleen,  by  Malpighi,  is  a  full 
account  of  the  closed  follicles,  which  have 
since  been  called  the  Malpighian  bodies. 
They  are  sometimes  called  the  splenic  cor- 
puscles or  glands.  They  are  in  the  form  of 
rounded  or  slightly  ovoid  corpuscles,  about 
■^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  deli- 
cate membrane,  generally  homogeneous,  but 
sometimes  faintly  striated,  with  semifluid  con- 
tents. In  their  form,  size,  and  structore, 
they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  closed 
follicles  of  the  small  intestine.  The  investing 
membrane  has  no  epithelial  lining,  and  the 
contents  consist  of  an  albuminoid  liquid,  with 
numerous  small,  nucleated  cells  and  a  few 
free  nuclei.  The  cells  measure  from  j^^  to 
Y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Both  the  cells 
and  the  free  nuclei  of  the  splenic  corpuscles 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  cells  and  nuclei 
no.  m^Maipighian  ^^o/ths  spleen  of  the  pig.  fo^^j^  j^  the  spleen-pulp.    The  corpuscles  are 

c,  an  arteiy, with  Its bitmches  (6.  &);ccc,  Malpighian  Surrounded   by    blood-vessels,   which    send 

bodies.  branches  into  the  interior,  to  form  a  delicate 

capillary  plexus. 
The  number  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  in  a  spleen  of  ordinary  size  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Sappey  at  about  ten  thousand.  They  are  readily  made  out  in  the  ox  and 
sheep  but  are  frequently  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  human  subject.  In  about  forty 
examinations,  in  man,  Sappey  found  them  in  only  four ;  but  in  these  they  presented  the 
same  characters  as  in  the  ox  and  the  sheep,  and  resisted  decomposition  for  twelve  daya^ 
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BhowiDg  that  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  perfectly  fresh  specimens  to  discover 
them  if  they  exist.  EdUiker  notes  the  fact  that  they  are  often  absent  in  the  human  sub- 
ject when  death  has  taken  place  from  disease  or  after  long  abstinence.  He  believes  that 
they  are  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  perfectly  healthy  persons.  The  occasional  absence 
of  these  bodies  constitutes  another  point  of  resemblance  to  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
small  intestine. 

The  relations  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  the  arterial  branches  distributed  throughout 
the  spleen  are  peculiar.  In  specimens  in  which  these  corpuscles  are  easily  made  out,  if  a 
thin  section  be  made  and  the  spleen-pulp  be  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water,  the  cor- 
puscles may  be  seen  attached  in  some  parts  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  in  others  lying  in 
the  notch  formed  by  the  branching  of  a  vessel,  and  in  others  attached  to  an  extremity  of 
an  arterial  twig,  the  vessel  then  breaking  up  into  plexuses  surrounding  each  corpuscle. 
According  to  Sappey,  the  corpuscles  are  attached  to  arteries  measuring  from  t^r  ^^  ^  ^^ 
an  inch  or  less  in  diameter.  When  the  artery  is  enclosed  in  its  fibrous  sheath,  the  cor- 
puscles are  applied  to  the  sheath,  but,  in  the  smallest  arteries,  they  are  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessels.*  The  attachment  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  the  vessels  is  very  firm, 
and  they  cannot  be  separated  without  laceration  of  the  membranes. 

8pleen-pulp, — With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  spleen-pulp,  there  is  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion.  While  anatomists  and  physiologists  are  pretty  generally  agreed 
concerning  the  structure  and  relations  of  tiie  Malpighian  bodies,  some  minutely  describe 
cells  in  the  pulp,  the  existence  of  which  is  denied  by  others  of  equal  authority.  The 
pulp,  however,  contains  the  essential  elements  of  the  spleen,  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  all  the  structures  contained  in  it  could  hardly  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  its  function ; 
but  there  is  so  little  that  is  definitely  known  of  either  the  anatomy  or  the  physiology  of 
the  spleen,  that  we  shall  refrain  from  discussing  the  views  of  different  authors,  referring 
the  reader  for  fall  information  upon  these  points  to  elaborate  works  upon  general  anatomy. 

The  spleen-pulp  is  a  dark,  reddish,  semifluid  substance,  its  color  varying  in  intensity  in 
different  specimens.  It  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  washed  by  a  stream  of  water  from  a  thin 
section,  and  it  readily  decomposes,  becoming  then  nearly  fluid.  It  is  contained  in  the 
cavities  bounded  by  the  fibrous  trabecule,  and  it  contains  itself  numerous  microscopic 
bands  of  fibres  arranged  in  the  same  way.  It  surrounds  the  Malpighian  bodies,  contains 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  probably  the  nerves  and  lymphatics. 
Upon  microscopical  examination,  it  presents  numerous  free  nuclei  and  ceUs  like  those 
described  in  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  but  the  nuclei  are  here  relatively  much  more  abun- 
dant. In  addition  are  found,  blood-corpuscles  (white  and  red)  some  natural  in  form  and 
size  and  others  more  or  less  altered,  with  pigmentary  granules,  both  free  and  enclosed  in 
cells.  Anatomists  have  attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  large  vesicles  enclosing 
what  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  blood-corpuscles,  and  by  others  to  be  pigmentary 
corpuscles.  The  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  these  points,  however,  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Some  authorities  deny  the  existence  of  the  so-called  blood-corpuscle-containing 
cells.  We  shall  abstain  from  a  discussion  of  these  disputed  questions,  which  are  at  present 
of  a  character  purely  anatomical.  All  that  we  can  say  of  the  spleen-pulp  is,  that  it  con- 
tains cells,  nuclei,  blood-corpuscles,  and  pigmentary  granules,  with  a  yellowish-red  fluid, 
and  that  it  is  intersected  with  microscopic  trabeculsa  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue  and  a 
delicate  net-work  of  blood-vessels.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  blood-cor- 
puscles come  from  vessels  that  have  been  divided  in  making  our  preparations  or  are  really 
free  in  the  pulp ;  or  whether  the  free  nuclei  are  normal  or  come  from  cells  that  have 
been  artificially  ruptured. 

Ve»8eh  and  Nerves  ((f  the  Spleen. — The  quantity  of  blood  which  the  spleen  receives 
is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ.  The  splenic  artery  is  the  larg- 
est branch  of  the  coeliac  axis.    It  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  length  and  is  remarkable 
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for  its  excessively  tortuous  course.  In  a  man  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age, 
the  vessel  measured  about  five  inches,  without  taking  account  of  its  deflections ;  and  a 
thread  placed  on  the  vessel,  so  as  to  follow  exactly  all  its  windings,  measured  a  little  more 
than  eight  inches.  The  large  caliber  of  this  vessel  and  its  tortuous  course  are  interestmg 
points  in  connection  with  the  great  variations  in  size  and  situation  which  the  spleen  is 
liable  to  undergo  in  health  and  disease.  The  artery  gives  off  several  branches  to  the 
acyacent  viscera  in  its  course,  and,  as  it  passes  to  the  hilum,  it  divides  into  three  or  four 
branches,  which  again  divide  so  as  to  form  from  six  to  ten  vessels.  These  penetrate  the 
substance  of  the  spleen,  with  the  veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  enveloped  in  the  fibrous 
sheath,  the  capsule  of  Malpighi.  In  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  the  arteries  branch 
rather  peculiarly,  giving  off  many  small  ramifications  in  their  course,  generally  at  right 
angles  to  the  parent  trunk.  These  are  accompanied  by  the  veins  until  they  are  reduced 
to  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  two  classes  of  vessels  then  separate,  and 
the  arteries  have  attached  to  them  the  corpuscles  of  Malpighi.  It  is  also  a  noticeable 
fact  that  the  distinct  trunks  passing  in  at  the  hilum  have  but  few  inosculations  with  each 
other  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  so  that  the  organ  is  divided  up  into  from  six  to  ten 
vascular  compartments. 

The  veins  join  the  fine  branches  of  the  arteries  in  the  spleen-pulp  and  pass  out  of  the 
spleen  in  the  same  sheath.  They  anastomose  quite  freely  in  their  larger  as  well  as  their 
smaller  branches.  Their  caliber  is  estimated  by  Sappey  as  about  twice  that  of  the  arte- 
ries.  This  author  regards  the  estimates,  which  have  put  the  caliber  of  the  veins  at  four  or 
five  times  that  of  the  arteries,  as  much  exaggerated.  The  number  of  veins  emerging 
from  the  spleen  is  equal  to  the  number  of  arteries  of  supply. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  are  not  numerous.  By  most  anatomists,  two  sets  of 
vessels  have  been  recognized,  the  superficial  and  the  deep ;  but  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  practically  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  superficial  layer. 
The  deep  lymphatics  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  capsule  of  Malpighi,  attached  to  the 
veins  and  emerging  with  them  at  the  hilum.  At  the  hilum,  the  deep  vessels  are  joined 
by  a  few  from  the  surface  of  the  spleen.  The  vessels,  numbering  five  or  six,  then  pass 
into  small  lymphatic  glands  and  empty  into  the  thoracic  duct  opposite  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  was  an  old  idea  that  the  lymphatics  were  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  spleen ;  but  this  is  a  speculation  which  does  not  demand  discussion  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus.  They  follow  the  vessels 
in  their  distribution  and  are  enclosed  with  them  in  the  capsule  of  Malpighi.  They  are 
distributed  ultimately  in  the  spleen-pulp,  but  nothing  definite  is  known  of  their  mode  of 
termination.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that,  when  these  nerves  are  galvanized, 
the  non-striated  muscles  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen  are  thrown  into  contraction. 

Some  Points  in  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Spleen, — ^Yery  little  has  been  learned 
with  regard  to  the  probable  function  of  the  spleen,  from  the  numerous  chemical  analyses 
that  have  been  made  of  its  substance.  It  will  therefore  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  its 
chemical  constitution  very  fully,  and  we  shall  only  refer  to  certain  principles,  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  in  the  spleen-substance,  may  be  considered  as  pretty  well  determined. 
In  the  first  place,  cholesterine  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  spleen  constantly  and  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  uric  acid.  In  addition,  chemists 
have  extracted  from  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  hypoxanthine,  leucine,  tyrosine,  a 
peculiar  crystallizable  substance  called,  by  Scherer,  lienine,  crystals  of  hiematoidine,  lac- 
tic acid,  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  inosite,  amyloid  matter,  and  some  indefinite  fatty  prin- 
ciples. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  say  how  far  some  of  these  principles  are  formed  by 
the  processes  employed  for  their  extraction  or  are  due  to  morbid  action ;  certainly,  physi- 
ologists have  thus  far  been  unable  to  connect  them  with  any  definite  views  with  regard 
to  the  probable  function  of  the  spleen. 
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State  of  our  Knowledge  concerning  the  Functions  of  the  Spleen. — The  spleen  is  al- 
most uniyersal  in  yertebrate  animals ;  it  is  an  organ  of  considerable  size,  and  is  very 
abandantlj  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves ;  it  has  a  complex  structnre,  nnlike  that  of 
any  of  the  trne  glands ;  its  tissue  presents  a  variety  of  proximate  principles ;  but  it  has 
no  excretory  duct,  and  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  study  of  its  secretion,  except 
as  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  current  of  blood.  It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  no  definite  physiological  ideas  have  followed  the  elaborate  microscopi- 
cal and  chemical  examinations  of  the  spleen.  There  have  been  only  two  methods  of 
inquiry,  indeed,  which  have  promised  any  such  results :  First,  a  comparison  of  the  blood 
and  lymph  going  into  and  coming  from  the  spleen,  and  an  examination  of  the  variations 
in  the  volume  of  the  organ  during  life ;  and  second,  a  study  of  the  phenomena  which  fol- 
low its  extirpation  in  living  animals.  A  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  show 
that  we  have  gained  but  little  positive  information  from  either  of  these  methods  of  study. 

The  condition  of  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  spleen  upon  the  composition  of 
the  blood  is  well  illustrated  in  the  last  edition  of  Longet^s  elaborate  work  upon  physiology. 
This  author  quotes  opinions  of  the  highest  authorities,  based  chiefly  upon  microscopical 
investigations,  some  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed,  and 
others  arguing  that  they  are  formed  in  the  spleen,  while  he  himself  offers  no  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  Still,  there  are  certain  established  points  of  difference  between  the 
blood  of  the  splenic  artery  and  of  the  splenic  vein.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  blood  coming  from  the  spleen  contains  a  large  excess  of  white  corpuscles ;  but 
it  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  settled  that  the  function  of  the  spleen  is  to  form 
white  blood-corpuscles.  In  pathology,  although  great  increase  in  the  leucocytes  of  the 
blood  frequently  attends  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  this  condition  is  also  observed  when 
the  spleen  is  perfectly  healthy. 

Diminution  in  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  in  passing  through  the 
Fpleen,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  has  been  noted,  and  this  gives  color  to  the  supposition 
that  the  spleen  is  an  organ  for  the  destruction  of  the  blood-corpuscles ;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  importance  or  significance  of  this  process,  and  it  is  not  shown  that  the 
corpuscles  exist  in  undue  quantity  in  animals  after  the  spleen  has  been  removed.  We 
learn  nothing  more  definite  from  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  seems  to  contain 
an  unusual  quantity  of  pigmentary  matter.  In  connection  with  the  marked  diminution 
in  the  proportion  of  blood-corpuscles,  physiologists  have  observed  a  marked  increase  in 
albuminoid  matters  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein. 

The  significance  of  the  facts  just  stated  is  so  little  understood,  that  it  would  seem 
hardly  necessary  even  to  mention  them,  except  as  an  illustration  of  the  small  amount  of 
definite  information  regarding  the  functions  of  the  spleen  that  has  resulted  from  an 
examination  of  the  blood  coming  from  this  organ.  We  know  nothing  of  any  changes 
effected  by  the  spleen  in  the  constitution  of  the  lymph. 

Variations  in  the  Volume  of  the  Spleen. — One  of  the  theories  with  regard  to  the 
function  of  the  spleen,  which  merits  a  certain  amount  of  consideration,  is  that  it  serves 
as  a  diverticulum  for  the  blood,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  other 
abdominal  viscera. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged  in  dogs,  from  four  to  five  hours 
after  feeding,  that  its  enlargement  is  at  its  maximum  at  about  the  fifth  hour,  and  that  it 
gradually  diminishes  to  its  original  size  during  the  succeeding  twelve  hours ;  but  it  is  not 
apparent  how  far  these  changes  are  important  or  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
functions  of  digestion  and  absorption.  Experiments  have  shown  that  animals  may  live, 
digest,  and  absorb  alimentary  principles  perfectly  well  after  the  spleen  has  been  re- 
moved, and  this  has  even  been  observed  in  the  human  subject ;  and,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  the  presence  of  the  spleen,  as  a  diverticulum  for  the  blood, 
is  essential  to  the  proper  action  of  the  other  abdominal  organs. 
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Uxtirpation  of  the  Spleen. — There  is  one  experimental  fact  that  has  presented  itself 
in  opposition  to  Jiearlj  every  theory  advanced  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  spleen; 
-which  is,  that  the  organ  may  he  removed  from  a  living  animal,  and  yet  all  the  ftmctions 
of  life  go  on  apparently  as  hefore.  The  spleen  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  life,  nor,  as 
far  as  we  know,  is  it  essential  to  any  of  the  important  general  functions.  It  has  heen 
removed  over  and  over  again  from  dogs,  cats,  and  even  Arom  the  human  suhje^t,  aDd 
its  absence  is  attended  with  no  constant  and  definite  changes  in  the  phenomena  of  life. 
If  it  act  as  a  diverticulum,  this  function. is  not  essential  to  the  proper  operation  of 
the  organs  of  digestion  and  absorption ;  and,  if  its  office  be  the  destruction  or  the  forma- 
tion of  the  blood-corpusdes,  the  formation  of  leucocytes,  of  uric  acid,  of  cholesterine,  or 
of  any  excrementitious  matter,  there  are  other  organs  which  may  perform  these  functions. 
What  renders  this  question  even  more  obscure  is  the  fact  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  constant  modifications  in  the  size  or  the  functions  of  other  organs  as  a  consequence 
of  removal  of  the  spleen.  This  is  not  surprising,  however,  when  we  reflect  that  one 
kidney  may  accomplish  the  function  of  urinary  excretion  after  the  other  has  been  removed, 
and  that  the  single  organ  which  remains  does  not  present  enlargement  of  the  Halphigian 
bodies  and  the  convoluted  tubes.  , 

There  are  certain  phenomena  that  sometimes  follow  removal  of  the  spleen  from  the 
lower  animals,  which  are  curious  and  interesting,  even  if  they  do  not  afford  much  posi- 
tive information.  Extirpation  of  this  organ  is  an  old  and  a  very  common  experiment 
In  the  works  of  Malpighi,  published  in  1687,  we  find  an  account  of  an  experiment  on  a 
dog,  in  which  the  spleen  was  destroyed,  and  the  operation  was  followed  by  no  senoiu 
results.  Since  then  it  has  been  removed  so  often,  and  the  experiments  have  been  so 
universally  negative  in  their  results,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  authorities  upon  the 
subject.  There  are  numerous  instances,  also,  in  which  it  has  been  in  part  or  entirely 
removed  from  the  human  subject,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  in  detail ;  but,  in 
nearly  every  case,  when  there  was  no  diseased  condition  to  complicate  the  observatioo, 
the  results  have  been  the  same  as  in  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals. 

One  of  the  phenomena  following  extirpation  of  the  spleen,  to  which  we  desire  to 
call  attention,  is  a  modification  of  the  appetite.  Great  voracity  in  animals  after  removal 
of  the  spleen  was  noted  by  the  earlier  experimenters,  and  this  formed  the  basis  of  some 
of  their  extravagant  theories.  Later  experimenters  have  observed  this  change  in  the 
appetite  and  have  noted  that  digestion  and  assimilation  do  not  appear  to  be  disturbed, 
the  animals  becoming  unusually  fat.  Prof.  Dalton  has  also  observed  that  the  animals, 
particularly  dogs,  sometimes  present  a  remarkable  change  in  their  disposition,  becoming 
unnaturally  ferocious  and  aggressive.  We  have  frequently  observed  these  phenomena 
after  removal  of  the  spleen ;  and,  in  the  following  experiment,  performed  in  1861,  they 
were  particularly  marked : 

The  spleen  was  removed  from  a  young  dog  weighing  twenty-two  pounds,  by  the 
ordinary  method  ;  viz.,  making  an  incision  into  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  linea  alba, 
drawing  out  the  spleen,  and  exsecting  it  after  tying  the  vessels.  Before  the  operation 
the  dog  presented  nothing  unusual,  either  in  his  appetite  or  disposition.  The  wound 
healed  rapidly,  and,  after  recovery  had  taken  place,  the  animal  was  fed  moderately  once 
a  day.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  the  appetite  was  excesdvely  voracious ;  and  the 
dog  became  so  irritable  and  ferocious  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  him,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  separate  him  from  the  other  animals  in  the  laboratory.  He  would 
eat  refuse  from  the  dissecting-room,  the  flesh  of  dogs,  faeces,  etc.  On  February  11, 1861, 
about  six  weeks  after  the  operation,  having  been  well  fed  twenty-four  hours  before,  the  dog 
was  brought  before  the  class  at  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  and  he  ate  a  little 
more  than  four  pounds  of  beef-heart,  nearly  one  fifth  of  his  weight.  This  he  digested 
perfectly  well,  and  the  appetite  was  the  same  upon  the  following  day.  This  dog  had  a 
remarkably  sleek  and  well-nourished  appearance. 

The  above  is  a  striking  example  of  the  change  in  the  appetite  and  disposition  of  ani- 
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mals  after  extirpation  of  the  spleen ;  but  these  resnlts  are  by  no  means  invariable.  We 
have  often  removed  the  spleen  from  dogs  and  kept  the  animals  for  months  without 
observing  any  thing  nnnsnal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  observed  the  change  in 
deposition  and  the  development  of  an  nnnatnral  appetite,  in  animals  after  removal  of 
one  kidney.  These  effects  were  also  very  well  marked  in  an  animal  with  biliary  fistula, 
that  lived  for  thirty-eight  days.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  voracity  could  be  explained 
by  the  disturbance  in  digestion  and  assimilation  produced  by  shutting  off  the  bile  from 
the  intestine ;  but  these  phenomena  occurring  after  removal  of  one  kidney,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  no  effect  upon  the  ordinary  functions,  are  not  so  readily  understood.  We 
have  observed  both  increase  in  the  appetite  and  the  development  of  extraordinary  ferocity 
after  extirpation  of  one  kidney  almost  invariably,  since  our  attention  has  been  directed 
to  this  point;  and,  in  the  experiments  of  which  records  were  preserved,  these  effects 
were  very  marked.  In  one,  a  dog  lived  for  nearly  two  years  with  one  kidney  and  was 
finally  killed.  The  appetite  was  voracious  and  depraved.  He  would  eat  dogs^  flesh 
greedily.  In  another,  death  took  place  in  convulsions,  forty-three  days  after  removal  of 
one  kidney,  the  animal  having  apparently  recovered  from  the  operation.  This  dog  was 
very  ferocious,  had  an  extraordinary  appetite,  and  would  eat  fedces,  putrid  dogs^  flesh,  etc., 
which  the  other  dogs  in  the  laboratory  would  not  touch.  The  other  dog  entirely  recov- 
ered from  the  operation  of  removing  one  kidney  and  presented  the  same  phenomena. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  removal  of  the  spleen  in  the 
lower  animals  and  the  human  subject  has  thus  far  demonstrated  nothing,  except  that  this 
part  is  not  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  vital  functions.  The  voracity 
which  occasionally  follows  the  operation  in  animals  is  one  of  the  phenomena,  like  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  animals  after  castration,  for  which  physiologists  can  offer  no  satis- 
factory explanation. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  amount 
of  literature  upon  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  spleen,  physiologists  have  no  definite 
knowledge  of  any  important  ofSce  performed  by  this  organ.  With  this  conclusion,  we 
pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  ductless  glands,  the  physiology  of  which  is,  unfortu- 
nately, even  more  unsatisfactory. 

Suprarenai  Capsules, 

The  theories  that  have  been  advanced  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  based  upon  anatomical  investigation?,  but  have  taken 
their  origin  from  pathological  observations  and  experiments  upon  living  animals.  This  fact 
detracts  from  the  physiological  interest  attached  to  the  structure  of  these  bodies,  and  we 
shall  consequently  treat  of  their  anatomy  very  briefly. 

The  suprarenal  capsules,  as  their  name  implies,  are  situated  above  the  kidneys.  They 
are  small,  triangular,  flattened  bodies,  situated  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  capping  the 
kidneys  at  the  anterior  portion  of  their  superior  ends.  The  left  capsule  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  right,  and  is  rather  semilunar  in  form,  the  right  being  more  nearly  triangular. 
Their  size  and  weight  are  very  variable  in  different  individuals.  Of  the  different  esti- 
mates given  by  anatomists,  we  may  state,  as  an  average,  that  each  capsule  weighs  about 
one  hundred  grains.  They  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  a  little  less  in  width, 
and  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  weight  of  the  capsules,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  kidneys,  presents  great  vari- 
ations at  different  periods  of  life ;  and  they  are  so  much  larger  in  the  foetus  than  after 
birth,  that  some  physiologists,  in  the  absence  of  any  reasonable  theory  of  their  function  in 
the  adult,  have  assumed  that  their  oflBce  is  chiefly  important  in  intra-uterine  life.  Meckel 
states  that  they  are  easily  distinguished  in  the  foetus  of  two  months ;  at  the  end  of  the 
third  month,  tiiey  are  a  little  larger  and  heavier  than  the  kidneys ;  they  are  equal  in  size 
to  the  kidneys  (though  a  little  lighter)  at  four  months ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
month,  they  are  to  the  kidneys  as  two  to  five.    In  the  foetus  at  term,  the  proportion  is  as 
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one  to  three,  and  in  the  adalt,  as  one  to  twenty-three.  It  was  asserted  by  some  of  the 
older  writers,  that  the  capsules  are  larger  in  the  negro  than  in  the  white  races,  but 
Meokel  states  that,  although  he  had  observed  this  in  a  negress,  he  saw  nothing  of  it  in 
dissecting  a  negro.  This  observation  did  not  have  much  significance  at  that  time ;  but 
since  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  suprarenal  capsules  have  some  function  in  connection 
with  the  formation  of  pigment,  authors  have  quoted  it  as  important. 

The  color  of  the  capsules  is  whitish -yellow.  They  are  completely  covered  by  a  thin, 
fibrous  coat,  which  penetrates  their  interior,  in  the  form  of  trabecul».  Upon  section, 
they  present  a  cortical  and-  a  medullary  substance.  The  cortex  is  yellowish,  from  ^  to 
1^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  surrounding  the  capsule  entirely,  and  constituting  abont  two- 
thirds  of  its  substance.  The  medullary  substance  is  whitish,  very  vascular,  and  la 
remarkably  prone  to  decomposition,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  study  the  anatomy  of  these 
bodies  in  specimens  that  are  perfectly  fresh. 

Structure  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules. 

Cortical  Svhstanee, — The  cortical  substance  is  divided  into  two  layers.  The  external 
is  pale-yellow,  and  is  composed  of  closed  vesicles,  rounded  or  ovoid  in  form,  containing 
an  albuminoid  fiuid,  cells,  nuclei,  and  fatty  globules.  This  layer  is  very  thin.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cortical  substance  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color  and  is  composed  of  closed  tabes. 
On  making  thin  sections  through  the  cortical  substance  previously  hardened  in  chromic 
acid  and  rendered  clear  by  means  of  glycerine,  numerous  rows  of  cells  are  seen,  arranged 
with  great  regularity,  and  extending,  apparently,  from  the  investing  membrane  to  the 
medullary  substance.  On  studying  these  sections  with  a  high  magnifying-power,  it  is 
evident  that  the  cells  are  enclosed  in  tubes  measuring  from  ysVv  ^  vir  ^^  ^^  inch  in 
diameter.  The  cells  are  granular,  with  a  distinct  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  and  a  variable 
number  of  oil-globules.  They  measure  from  y^Vir  ^  TiAnr  ^^  ^n  inch  in  diameter.  Be- 
tween the  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance,  are  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  connected  with  the 
covering  of  the  capsule. 

Medullary  Substance. — The  medullary  substance  is  much  paler  and  more  transparent 
than  the  cortex.  In  its  centre  are  numerous  openings,  marking  the  passage  of  its  venous 
sinuses.  It  is  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  excessively  delicate  bands  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue, which  enclose  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  numerous  elongated,  closed  vesicles,  contain- 
ing cells,  nuclei,  and  granular  matter.  These  vesicles,  -^  of  an  inch  long  and  abont  ^^ 
of  an  inch  broad,  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  ox  and  in  the  human  subject.  The  cells 
in  the  human  subject  are  from  -j^  to  ^^i^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tliey  are  isolated 
with  ditRcuIty  and  are  very  irregular  in  their  form.  The  nuclei  measure  about  ^iVv  ^^ 
an  inch.    The  medullary  substance  is  peculiarly  rich  in  vessels  and  nerves. 

Vessels  and  Nerves, — The  blood-vessels  going  to  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  very 
numerous  and  are  derived  from  the  aorta,  the  phrenic  artery,  the  cceliac  axis,  and  the  renal 
artery.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  distinct  vessels  penetrate  each  capsule.  In  the 
cortical  substance,  the  capillaries  are  arranged  in  elongated  meshes,  anastomosing  freely, 
and  surrounding  the  tubes,  but  never  penetrating  them.  In  the  medullary  substance,  the 
meshes  are  more  rounded,  and  here  the  vessels  form  a  very  rich  capillary  plexus.  Two 
large  veins  pass  out,  to  empty,  on  the  right  side,  into  the  vena  cava,  and  on  the  left, 
into  the  renal  vein.  Other  smaller  veins  emjjty  into  the  vena  cava,  the  renal,  and  the 
phrenic  veins. 

The  nerves  are  very  numerous  and  are  derived  from  the  semilunar  ganglia,  the  renal 
plexus,  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  phrenic.  EOlliker  mentions  that  he  has  counted,  in 
the  human  subject,  thirty-three  nervous  trunks  entering  the  right  suprarenal  capsule. 
The  nerves  probably  pass  directly  to  the  medullary  substanoe,  but  here  their  mode  of  dis- 
tribution is  unknown.  In  the  medullary  matter,  however,  are  two  ganglia,  characterized 
by  nerve-cells  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  situated  close  to  the  central  vein. 
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Nothing  irbatever  is  known  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  suprarenal  capsnles,  and  the 
existence  of  these  veasels,  even,  is  doubtful. 

Chemical  Reactions  of  the  Suprarenal  Cap9ulee,^-K  few  years  ago,  M.  Yulpian 
discovered  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  a  peculiar  substance, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  which  gave  a  greenish  reaction  with  the  salts  of  iron  and 
a  peculiar  rose-tint  on  the  addition  of  iodine.  He  could  not  determine  the  same  reaction 
with  extracts  from  any  other  parts.  Later,  in  coi^'unction  with  M.  Cloez,  he  discovered 
hippuric  and  taurocholic  acid  in  the  capsules  of  some  of  the  herbivora.  Other  researches 
have  been  made  into  the  chemistry  of  these  bodies,  but  without  results  of  any  g^eat  physi- 
ological importance. 

State  of  our  Knowledge  concerning  the  Functions  of  the  Suprarenal 

Capsules, 

In  1855,  the  late  Dr.  Addison,  of  Guy^s  Hospital,  published  a  remarkable  memoir  upon 
a  peculiar  disease  which  he  had  found  connected  with  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules.  This  disease,  sometimes  called  Addison^s  disease,  is  characterized  by  bronzing 
of  the  skin  and  is  accompanied  by  serious  disorders  in  nutrition.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
invariably  fatal.  The  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  surface,  attended  with  disorganization 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  led  physiologists  to  suppose  that,  perhaps,  these  bodies  had 
some  function  connected  with  the  formation  of  pigment ;  and,  following  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Addison^s  memoir,  we  find  quite  a  number  of  experiments  upon  animals,  consisting 
chiefly  in  extirpation  of  the  capsules.  Before  this  time,  there  had  been  no  reasonable 
theory,  even,  of  the  probable  function  of  these  bodies.  As  our  first  ideas  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  suprarenal  capsules  to  the  formation  of  pigment  were  derived  from  cases  of 
disease,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  briefly  whether  there  be  any  invariable 
and  positive  connection  between  structural  change  in  these  organs  and  the  affection 
known  under  the  name  of  bronzed  skin. 

In  the  memoir  by  Dr.  Addison,  are  reported  eleven  cases  of  ansBmia,  accompanied 
with  bronzing  of  the  skin,  terminating  fatally,  and  found,  after  death,  to  be  attended 
with  extensive  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.  The  reports  of  these  cases 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  among  physiologists  as  well  as  pathologists.  A  year 
later.  Prof.  I.  E.  Taylor,  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  reported  seven  cases  of  bronzed  skin,  in 
two  of  which  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  was  verified  by  post- 
mortem examination.  Attention  now  being  directed  to  this  peculiar  condition  of  the 
system,  accompanied  with  discoloration  of  the  skin,  numerous  cases  were  reported  from 
time  to  time,  but  some  of  them  did  not  fully  carry  out  the  views  of  Dr.  Addison.  Per- 
haps the  most  extensive  collection  of  cases  taken  from  a  great  number  of  authorities  is 
given  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  in  his  work  upon  Addison's  disease.  Dr.  Greenhow  is  appar- 
ently convinced  that  the  connection  between  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  described  by  Addison,  and  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.is 
well  established.  He  reports  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  cases ;  and,  out  of  these,  he 
selects  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  as  fair  representatives  of  Addison's  disease.  There 
are  several  oases  (ten)  in  which  there  was  bronzing  of  the  skin,  the  suprarenal  capsules 
being  perfectly  healthy ;  but  in  only  one  of  these  were  there  any  of  the  characteristic 
constitutional  symptoms.  There  are  twenty-two  cases  cited  of  cancer  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules,  not  one  of  which  presented  the  characteristic  constitutional  symptoms,  only 
seven  presenting  some  slight  discoloration  of  the  skin.  Without  discussing  this  subject 
more  fnUy,  it  seems  justifiable  to  adopt  the  opinion,  entertained  by  many  pathologists, 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  bronzed  skin  accompanied  with  certain  grave  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  and  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal  capsnles,  which  is  frequent  but 
not  invariable ;  but  it  is  not  established  that  the  destruction  of  the  capsules  stands  in  a 
31 
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causative  relation  to  the  discoloration  or  to  the  constitational  disturbance.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  us,  however,  to  know  that  the  investigations  into  these  diseased  conditions 
have  developed  little  or  nothing  of  importance  concerning  the  physiology  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules. 

Extirpation  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules. — There  are  two  important  questions  to  be 
settled  by  the  removal  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  from  living  animals.  The  first  is, 
whether  or  not  these  organs  are  essential  to  life ;  and  the  second,  to  determine  the  con- 
sequences of  their  removal,  as  exhibited  in  modifications  of  the  animal  functions. 

Are  the  suprarenal  capsules  essential  to  life  ?  This  question  can  be  answered  in  a  very 
few  words.  Dr.  Brown-S^quard,  in  his  first  experiments,  removed  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  both  capsules  in  rabbits,  Guinea-pigs,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  the  animals  died  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  He  also  noted  several  peculiar  results,  such  as  turning, 
and  contraction  of  the  pupil,  when  one  capsule  had  been  extirpated,  and  the  development 
of  peculiar  crystals  in  the  blood.  M.  Gratiolet  repeated  these  experiments  and  ascertained 
that  the  left  capsule  could  be  removed  with  impunity,  while  extirpation  of  the  right  was 
always  fatal.  M.  Philipeaux  added  a  number  of  observations,  experimenting  chiefly  npon 
rats  and  taking  great  care  to  disturb  the  adjacent  organs  as  little  as  possible.  As  the  result 
of  these  experiments,  he  concluded  that  the  capsules  are  not  essential  to  life.  Of  four  rats 
operated  upon  in  this  way,  three  died,  as  Philipeaux  supposed,  of  cold,  the  first  in  nine 
days,  the  second  in  twenty-three  days,  and  the  third  in  thirty-four  days.  One  "was  alive 
and  well  when  the  report  was  made,  although  the  capsules  had  been  removed  for  forty- 
nine  days.  In  such  a  question  as  this,  negative  experiments  are  of  little  account;  and  the 
instances  in  which  animals  have  recovered  and  lived  perfectly  well  after  removal  of  both 
suprarenal  capsules  show  conclusively  that  they  are  not  essential  to  life.  Death  has  prob- 
ably been  due,  in  most  of  the  experiments,  to  ii^ury  of  the  semilunar  ganglia,  and  it  is 
probably  on  account  of  the  greater  injury,  from  the  situation  of  the  capsule,  produced 
by  operating  on  the  right  side,  that  the  removal  of  the  capsule  of  that  side  has  been  more 
generally  fatal.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  account,  in  this  connection,  of  the  contraction 
of  the  pupil,  **  turning  "  and  other  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  which  have 
sometimes  followed  these  operations.  These  phenomena  are  undoubtedly  due  to  iigury 
of  adjacent  parts,  and  not  to  extirpation  of  the  capsules.  The  only  remaining  question  to 
determine  is  whether  the  capsules  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  formation  or  change  of 
pigment.  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Brown-S^quard,  that  flakes  of  pigment 
and  blood-crystals  differing  from  those  developed  in  normal  blood  are  found  in  animals 
deprived  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  this  view  is  adopted  by  a  few  physiological  authori- 
ties. In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  the  absence  of  comparative  examinations  of  the  blood 
going  to  the  suprarenal  capsules  by  the  arteries  and  returned  from  them  by  the  veins,  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  any  definite  function  to  these  bodies,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  not  essential  to  life.  Their  greater  relative  size  before  birth  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  might  have  an  important  oflSce  in  intra-uterine  life,  but  this  is  a  pure 
hypothesis,  based  upon  no  positive  knowledge. 

Thyroid  Gland. 

The  history  of  this  gland  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  descriptive  anatomy,  and  its 
only  physiological  interest  is  in  the  similarity  of  its  structure  to  that  of  the  other  ductless 
glands.  It  has  no  excretory  duct.  It  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  f oUow- 
ing  it  in  its  various  movements.  Its  color  is  brownish-red.  The  anterior  face  is  convex 
and  is  covered  by  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  posterior  surface  is  concAve 
and  is  applied  to  the  larynx  and  trachea.  It  is  formed  of  two  lateral  lobes,  with  a 
rounded,  thickened  base  below,  and  a  long,  pointed  extremity  extending  upward,  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus.  Each  of  these  lobes  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  about  the  same  in  thickness  at  its  thickest  portion.    The  isth- 
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mas  connects  the  lower  portion  of  the  lateral  lobes.  It  covers  the  second  and  third 
tracheal  rings  and  is  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  one-tihird  of  an  inch  thick.  From  the 
left  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  sometimes  from  the  left  lobe,  is  a  portion  projecting  upward, 
called  the  pyramid.  The  weight  of  the  thyroid  gland,  according  to  Sappey,  is  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  grains.  It  is  usually  stated  by  anatomical 
writers  that  it  is  relatively  larger  in  the  foetus  and  in  early  life  than  in  the  adult;  but 
Sappey,  from  his  own  researches,  is  disposed  to  believe  that  its  weight,  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  a^acent  organs,  does  not  vary  with  age.  It  is  a  little  larger  and  more 
prominent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

Structure  qf  the  Thyrtnd  Gland. — ^The  thyroid  gland  is  covered  with  a  thin  but  resisting 
coat  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  loosely  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts.  From 
the  internal  surface  of  this  membrane,  are  numerous  fibrous  bands,  or  trabecul®,  giving 
oflf,  as  they  pass  through  the  gland,  secondary  trabecule,  and  then  subdividing  until  they 
become  of  microscopic  size.  By  this  arrangement,  the  gland  is  divided  up  into  communi- 
cating cells,  like  a  sponge.  These  bands  are  mingled  with  numerous  smaU  elastic  fibres. 
Throughout  the  substance  of  the  gland,  lodged  in  the  meshes  of  the  trabecule,  are  numer- 
ous rounded  or  ovoid  closed  vesicles,  measuring  from  -^^  to  j^  of  an  inch.  These  are 
formed  of  a  structureless  membrane,  and  they  are  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  pale,  granular, 
nucleated  cells,  from  ^^  ^  nAnr  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  diameter.  The  layer  of  cells  sometimes 
lines  the  vesicle  completely,  sometimes  it  is  incomplete,  and  sometimes  it  is  wanting. 
The  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  a  dear,  yellowish,  slightly  viscid,  albuminoid  fluid,  with 
a  few  granules,  pale  cells,  and  nuclei.  Kobin  has  described  in  these  vesicles  curiously- 
shaped,  translucent,  feebly-refracting,  colorless  bodies  which  he  has  called  sympexions ; 
but  there  is  little  known  of  their  constitution  or  properties.  The  vesicles  are  arranged 
in  little  collections  or  lobes,  with  the  great  veins  passing  between  them. 

Vewela  and  Nerces. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  very  numerous,  this 
organ  being  supplied  by  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  and  sometimes  by  a 
branch  of  the  innominata.  The  arteries  break  up  into  a  close  capillary  plexus,  surround- 
ing the  vesicles  with  a  rich  net-work,  but  never  penetrating  their  interior.  The  veins 
are  large,  and,  like  the  hepatic  veins,  they  are  so  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
tissue  that  they  do  not  collapse  when  cut  across.  The  veins  emerging  from  the  gland 
form  a  plexus  over  its  surface  and  the  surface  of  the  trachea,  and  they  then  go  to  form 
the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid  veins.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneu- 
mogastric  and  the  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia.  The  lymphatics  are  numerous  but  are 
difficult  to  ii\ject.  The  exact  distribution  of  the  nerves  and  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics 
are  not  well  understood. 

State  of  our  Knowledge  concerning  the  Functions  of  the  Thyroid  Gland. — ^It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  thyroid  gland  may  be  removed  from  animals  without  interfering 
with  any  of  the  vital  functions ;  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
often  diseased  in  the  human  subject  without  producing  any  general  disturbance,  shows 
that  its  function  cannot  be  very  important.  Nothing  of  importance  has  been  learned 
from  a  chemical  analysis  of  its  substance.  The  blood  of  the  thyroid  veins  has  been  ana- 
lyzed, but  the  changes  in  its  composition  in  passing  through  the  gland  are  slight  and 
indefinite.  An  instance  is  quoted  by  Longet  of  periodical  enlargement  of  the  gland  in  a 
female  during  menstruation,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  of  constant  occurrence. 

Thymus  Qland. 

The  anatomy  of  the  thymus  assimilates  it  to  the  ductless  glands,  but  its  function, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  confined  to  early  life.  In  the  adult  the  organ  is  wanting,  traces, 
only,  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  little  fat,  existing  after  puberty  in  the  situation  previously 
occupied  by  this  gland.    As  there  never  has  been  a  plausible  theory,  even,  of  the  funo- 
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tioQ  of  this  organ,  the  existence  of  which  is  confined  to  the  first  two  or  three  jean  d 
life,  we  ahall  abstain  from  aU  diacnssions  with  regard  to  minnte  pointa  in  ita  anatomj, 
and  give  a  simple  sketch  of  its  stractare,  as  compared  with  the  ductleea  glands  alread; 
considered. 

The  tbTmns  appears  at  abont  the  third  month  of  fcetal  life,  and  it  gradnally  increases  in 
size  mitil  about  the  end  of  the  second  year.  It  then  undergoes  atrophy,  and  it  disappears 
almost  entirely  at  the  age  of  puberty.  It  ia  sitiut«d  partly  in  the  thorax  and  partly  in 
the  neck.  The  thoracic  portion  is  in  the  anterior  mediastinnm,  resting  npon  the  pericar- 
dium, extending  as  low  as  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  The  oerrical  portion  extends 
upward  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  whole  gland  ia  abont  two 
inches  in  length,  one  and  a  half  inch  broad  at  its  lower  portion,  and  abont  one-qnarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Ita  color  is  grayiah,  with  a  aUghtly  rosy  tint.  It  ia  nsnaUy  in  the  form  of 
two  lateral  lobes  lying  in  appoaition  in  the  median  line,  although  sometimes  there  exists 
bat  a  ungle  lobe.    It  is  composed  of  nnmerons  loboles  held  together  by  fibrons  tisane. 

The  proper  coat  of  the  thymna  ia  a  delicate  fibroni 
membrane,  sending  processes  into  the  interior  of  ths 
organ.  Its  fihrons  structure,  however,  is  loose,  so  that 
the  lobules  can  he  separated  with  little  di£Bcalty.  For- 
tiona  of  the  gland  may  he,  as  it  were,  nnravelled,  by 
.  loosening  the  interatitial  flbrona  tiaaue.  In  this  way  it 
will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  nomeroua  little  lobular 
masaea  attached  to  a  oontinaons  cord.  This  arrange- 
ment is  more  distinct  in  the  inferior  animals  of  large 
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size  than  in  man.  Thelobulesarecomposedof  rounded  Teuclea,fh)m  ten  to  fifteen  in  ntun- 
ber,  and  from  fir  to  j<,  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  walla  of  these  Tcuclee  are  this, 
finely  granular,  and  excesf<iTely  fragile.  The  vesicles  contain  a  small  quanti^  of  an 
albuminoid  fluid,  with  cells  and  free  nuclei.  The  cells  are  small  and  transparent,  and  the 
undei,  spherical,  relatively  lai^e,  and  containing  from  one  to  three  nucleoli.  The  free 
nuclei  are  also  rounded  and  contain  several  distinct  nucleoli.    Theae  veuclea  are  eamly 
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mptored,  when  their  contents  exade  in  the  form  of  an  opalescent  fluid,  sometimes  called 
the  thymic  jaice. 

Anatomists  are  somewhat  divided  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  structure 
of  the  central  cord  and  the  lohules.  Some  adopt  the  view  advanced  hy  Sir  Astlej 
Cooper,  that  the  cord  has  a  central  canal  connected  with  cavities  in  the  lohules ;  while 
others  helieve  that  the  cavities  thus  descrihed  are  produced  artificiallj,  hy  the  processes 
employed  in  anatomical  investigation.  The  latter  opinion  is  the  latest  and  is  prohably 
correct. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  thymus  are  numerous,  hut  their  caliber  is  small,  and  the  gland 
is  not  very  vascular.  They  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  internal  mammary  artery,  a  few 
coming  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  the  superior  diaphragmatic,  or  the  pericardial.  They 
pass  between  the  lobules,  surround  and  penetrate  the  vesicles,  and  form  a  capillary  plexus 
in  their  interior.  The  vesicles,  in  this  respect,  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  closed 
follicles  of  the  intestine.  The  veins  are  also  numerous,  but  they  do  not  follow  the  course 
of  the  arteries.  The  principal  vein  emerges  at  about  the  centre  of  the  gland  posteriorly, 
and  it  empties  into  the  left  brachio-cephalic.  Other  small  veins  empty  into  the  internal 
mammary,  the  superior  diaphragmatic,  and  the  pericardial.  A  few  nervous  filaments 
from  the  sympathetic  system  surround  the  principal  thymic  artery  and  penetrate  the 
gland.    Their  ultimate  distribution  is  uncertain.    The  lymphatics  are  very  numerous. 

Inasmuch  as  the  thymus  is  peculiar  to  early  life,  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in 
its  anatomical  history  relates  to  its  mode  of  development.  This,  however,  does  not  pre- 
sent any  great  physiological  importance  and  is  fully  treated  of  in  works  upon  anatomy. 

Pituitary  Body  and  Pineal  Gland. 

These  little  bodies,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  are  quite  vascular,  contain  closed 
vesicles  and  but  few  nervous  elements,  aud  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  ductless  glands. 
Physiologists  have  no  idea  of  their  function. 

The  pituitary  body  is  of  an  ovoid  form,  a  reddish-gray  color,  weighs  from  ^yq  to  ten 
grains,  and  is  situated  on  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  is  said  to  be  larger  in 
the  foetus  than  in  the  adult,  and  in  foetal  life  it  has  a  cavity  communicating  with  the  third 
ventricle.  This  little  body  has  been  studied  by  M.  Grandry,  in  connection  with  the 
suprarenal  capsules.  He  regards  it  as  essentially  composed  of  closed  vesicles,  with  fibres 
of  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  The  vesicles  measure  from  yf^  to  -^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  They  are  formed  of  a  transparent  membrane,  containing  irregularly  po- 
lygonal, nucleated  cells,  and  free  nuclei.  The  cells  are  from  -^itis  ^  tNis  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
diameter.  The  nuclei  are  distinct,  with  a  well-marked  nucleolus,  and  measure  about 
3^^  of  an  inch.  CapiUary  vessels  surround  these  vesicles  without  penetrating  them. 
M.  Grandry  did  not  observe  either  nerve-cells  or  fibres  between  the  vesicles.  In  old 
subjects  he  found  the  peculiar  concretions  (sympezions)  already  described  as  existing  in 
the  thyroid  gland. 

The  pineal  gland  is  situated  just  behind  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  brain,  between 
the  nates,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  velum  interpositum.  It  is  of  a  conical  shape,  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  nearly  the  color  of  the  pituitary  body.  It  is  connected  with 
the  base  of  the  brain  by  several  delicate  commissural  peduncles.  It  presents  a  small 
cavity  at  its  base,  and  frequently  it  contains  in  its  substance  little  calcareous  masses,  com- 
posed of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  organic  matter.  It  is  covered  with  a  fibrous  envelope,  which  sends 
processes  into  its  interior.  As  the  result  of  the  researches  of  M.  Grandry,  it  has  been 
found  to  present  a  cortical  substance,  entirely  analogous  in  its  structure  to  the  pituitary 
lM>dy,  and  a  central  portion,  composed  of  the  ordinary  nervous  elements  found  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain.  Its  structure  is  regarded  by  Grandry  as  very  like  that  of  the  medul- 
lary portion  of  the  suprarenal  capsules. 
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It  is  difficnlt  to  classify  organs,  of  the  function  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  bat 
the  stractare  of  the  little  bodies  just  described  certainly  resembles  that  of  the  ductless 
glands.  We  have  indicated  their  anatomy  merely  to  show  that  their  function  is  probably 
analogous  to  that  of  other  organs  of  the  same  class. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

NUTRITION—AJSriMAL  HEAT. 

ISTature  of  the  forceB  inrolved  In  nntrition—Deflnftion  of  vital  properties— Life,  as  represented  in  derelopment  and 
nntrltion — Principles  which  pass  through  the  organism — Principles  consumed  In  the  organism—Derelopment  of 
power  and  endurance  by  exerdse  (training)— Formation  and  deposition  of  fkt— Conditions  under  which  flit  exists 
in  the  organism — Physiological  anatomy  of  adipose  tissue — Condlttons  which  iniluenoe  nutrition — ^Products  of 
disasdmilation— Animal  heat — limits  of  variation  in  the  normal  temperature  in  man — Variations  with  external  ■ 
temperature— Variations  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  body— Variations  at  different  periods  of  life — Diurnal  variationa 
— Relations  of  animal  heat  to  digestion — Influence  of  defective  nutrition  and  inanition— Influence  of  exercise, 
mental  exertion,  and  the  nervous  system,  upon  the  heat  of  the  body— Sources  of  animal  heat — Gonnectioo  of  tlie 
production  of  heat  with  nutrition — Beat  of  the  production  of  animal  heat— Bclatioos  of  animal  heat  to  the  diflferent 
processes  of  nutrition — Relations  of  animal  heat  to  rrapiration — Exaggeration  of  the  animal  temperature  in  par- 
ticular parts  after  division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  in  inflammation— Intimate  nature  of  the  calorific  pco- 
cesses— Equalization  of  the  animal  temperature. 

Nutrition  proper,  in  the  light  in  which  we  propose  to  consider  it  in  this  chapter, 
is  the  process  by  which  the  physiological  decay  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  is 
compensated  by  the  appropriation  of  new  matter.  All  of  the  physiological  processes 
that  we  have  thus  far  studied,  including  circulation,  respiration,  alimentation,  digestion, 
absorption,  and  secretion,  are  to  be  regarded  as  means  directed  to  a  single  end ;  and 
the  great  function,  to  which  all  the  others  are  subservient,  is  the  general  process  of 
nutrition. 

The  nature  of  the  main  forces  involved  in  nutrition,  be  it  in  a  highly-organized  part, 
like  the  brain  or  muscles,  or  in  a  tissue  called  extra-vascular,  like  the  cartilages  or  nails,  is 
unknown.  The  phenomena  attending  the  general  process,  however,  have  been  studied 
most  caref\illy,  and  certain  important  positive  results  have  been  attained ;  but  we  really 
And  no  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  causative  force  of  nutrition  in 
the  doctrines  of  to-day  than  in  the  speculative  theories  of  the  ancients. 

We  can  hardly  realize  the  vast  extent  of  the  problem  of  nutrition  from  a  review  of  the 
functions  which  we  have  already  considered.  We  have  seen  that  the  blood  contains  all 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues  and  secretions,  either  identical 
with  them  in  form  and  composition,  as  is  the  case  with  the  inorganic  principles,  or  in  a 
condition  which  allows  of  their  transformation  into  the  characteristic  principles  of  the 
tissues,  as  we  see  in  the  organic  substances  proper.  These  materials  are  supplied  to 
the  tissues,  in  the  required  quantity,  through  the  circulatory  apparatus;  and  oxygen, 
which  is  immediately  indispensable  to  all  the  operations  of  life,  is  introduced  by  respira- 
tion. The  great  nutritive  fluid,  being  constantly  drawn  upon  by  the  tissues  for  mt^terials 
for  their  regeneration,  is  kept  at  the  proper  standard  by  the  introduction  of  new  matter 
into  the  system  in  alimentation,  its  elaborate  preparation  by  digestion,  and  its  appropria- 
tion by  the  fluids  by  absorption.  Many  of  these  processes  require  the  action  of  cer- 
tain secretions.  The  introduction  of  new  matter,  so  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
phenomena  of  life,  is  demanded,  on  account  of  the  change  of  the  substance  of  the  tissues 
into  what  we  call  effete  matter ;  and  this  is  discharged  from  the  animal  oi^nism,  to  be 
appropriated  by  vegetables,  and  thus  maintain  the  equilibrium  between  these  two  great 
kingdoms  in  Nature. 

What  is  it  that  causes  the  parts  of  a  living  animal  organism  to  undergo  change  into 
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effete  matter,  incapable  of  any  farther  animal  functions ;  and  what  is  it  that  gives  to 
these  parts  the  power  of  self-regeneration,  when  new  matter  is  presented  under  proper 
conditions? 

These  questions  are  the  physiological  ignis  fatutUj  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  forever 
elude  the  grasp  of  scientitio  inqnirj.  They  constitute  one  of  the  great  mysteries  ever 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  Nature,  and  one,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  so 
immense  that  it  is  a  problem  with  which-  our  intelligence  can  scarcely  grapple.  Its 
greatness  is  commensurate  with  that  of  the  question  of  the  soul,  and  its  relations  to  the 
finite  and  the  infinite ;  a  question  which  philosophers  have  been  constrained  either  to 
admit  upon  the  faith  of  revelation  or  to  hopelessly  abandon.  Little  if  any  real  progress 
is  to  be  made  by  endeavoring  to  cover  the  inscrutable  problem  of  life  with  a  simplicity 
entirely  artificial.  This  will  always  be  attractive,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfactory  to 
the  minds  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  natural  laws  or  willing  to  admit 
speculative  theories  upon  subjects  concerning  which  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  science,  to  have  any  positive  information  ;  and,  if  generally  admitted  by  biologi- 
cal students,  it  would  carry  our  science  back  to  the  dark  periods  in  its  history,  when  the 
study  of  Nature  was  confined  to  speculation,  and  there  existed  no  knowledge  based  upon 
the  direct  observation  of  phenomena.  A  new  name,  arbitrarily  applied  to  organic  matter, 
without  any  addition  to  its  physiological  history,  does  not  advance  our  definite  knowledge. 
For  example,  it  has  long  been  known  that  certain  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  organ- 
ism, classed  collectively  as  organic  principles,  seem  to  give  to  the  tissues  their  property 
of  self-regeneration  and  development.  It  may  seem  to  those  not  engaged  in  scientific 
inquiry  that  a  recital  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  "  protoplasm  "  affords  some  additional 
information  concerning  the  phenomena  observed  in  organized  bodies ;  but  the  true  defi- 
nition of  the  term  leads  us  back  to  our  former  ideas  of  the  so-called  vital  properties  of 
organic  matters. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that,  while  nearly  all  of  the  tissues  undergo  disassimila- 
tion,  or  conversion  into  effete  matter,  daring  their  physiological  decay  in  the  living  or- 
ganism, others,  like  the  .epidermis  and  its  appendages,  are  gradually  desquamated,  and, 
when  once  formed,  do  not  pass  through  any  farther  changes.  The  whole  question  of  the 
essence  and  nature  of  the  nutritive  property  or  force  resolves  itself  into  vitality.  Life  is 
always  attended  with  what  we  know  as  the  phenomena  of  nutrition,  and  nutrition  does 
not  exist  except  in  living  organisms.  When  we  can  state  positively  what  is  life,  we  shall 
know  something  of  nutrition.  At  present,  physiologists  have  been  able  to  define  life 
only  by  a  recital  of  certain  of  its  invariable  and  characteristic  attendant  conditions ;  and 
yet  there  are  few,  if  any,  definitions  of  life — regarding  it  as  the  sum  of  the  phenomena 
peculiar  to  living  organisms — that  are  not  open  to  grave  objections. 

If  we  regard  life  as  a  principle,  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  cause  to  the  vital  phe- 
nomena ;  if  we  regard  it  as  the  totality  of  these  phenomena,  it  is  an  effect. 

If  we  study  the  development  of  a  fecundated  ovum,  life  seems  to  be  a  principle,  giv- 
ing the  wonderful  property  of  appropriating  matter  from  without,  until  the  germ 
becomes  changed,  from  a  globule  of  microscopic  size  and  an  apparently  simple  structure, 
into  a  complete  organism  with  highly-elaborated  parts.  This  organism  has  a  definite 
formund  size,  a  definite  period  of  existence,  and  it  produces,  at  a  certain  time,  generative 
elements,  capable  of  perpetuating  its  life  in  new  beings.  We  may  say  that  an  organism 
dies  physiologicaUy  because  the  vital  principle,  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple, has  a  limited  term  of  existence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fully-developed  living 
organism,  which  we  call  an  animal,  presents  numerous  distinct  parts,  each  endowed  with 
an  independent  property  called  vital,  that  property  recognized  by  Haller  in  various  tis- 
sues, under  the  name  of  irritability ;  and  it  is  the  codrdinated  sum  of  these  vitalities  that 
constitutes  the  perfect  being.  These  are  more  or  less  distinct ;  and  we  do  not  commonly 
observe  a  sadden  and  simultaneous  arrest  of  the  vital  properties  in  all  the  tissues,  in 
what  we  call  death.    For  example,  the  nerves  may  die  before  the  muscles,  or  the  mus- 
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cles,  before  the  nerves.  It  is  also  found  that  vital  properties,  apparently  lost  or  destroyed, 
may  be  made  to  return ;  as  in  resuscitation  after  asphyxia,  or  in  the  restoration  of  mus- 
cular or  nervous  irritability  by  injection  of  blood. 

The  life  of  a  fecundated  ovum  is  the  property  which  enables  it  to  undergo  a  certain 
development  when  placed  under  favorable  conditions ;  and,  by  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions, its  development  may  be  arrested,  suspended,  or  modified.  The  life  of  a  non-fecun- 
dated ovum  is  like  that  of  any  ordinary  anatomical  element. 

The  life  of  an  anatomical  element  or  tissue  in  process  of  development  is  the  property 
by  virtue  of  which  it  arrives  at  its  perfection  of  organization  and  performs  certain 
defined  functions,  as  far  as  its  organization  will  permit.  This  can  also  be  destroyed, 
suspended,  or  modified  by  surrounding  conditions. 

The  life  of  a  perfect  anatomical  element  or  tissue  is  the  property  which  enables  it  to 
regenerate  itself  and  perform  its  functions,  subject,  also,  to  modifications  from  surround- 
ing conditions.  « 

The  life  of  a  perfect  animal  organism  is  the  sum  of  the  vitalities  of  its  constituent 
parts;  bat  a  being  may  live  with  the  vitality  of  certain  parts  abolished  or  seriously 
modified,  as  a  man  exists  and  preserves  his  identity  with  a  limb  amputated.  Life  may 
continue  for  a  long  time  without  consciousness,  or  with  organs  paralyzed  or  their  func- 
tion destroyed ;  but  certain  functions,  such  as  respiration  and  circulation,  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  nutrition  of  all  parts,  and  the  vitality  of  the  different  tissues  is  speedily  lost 
when  these  processes  are  arrested,  and  the  being  then  ceases  to  exist. 

These  considerations  make  it  evident  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a 
single,  comprehensive  definition  of  life,  a  st^dj  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  science  of  physiology. 

The  general  process  of  nutrition  begins  with  the  introduction  of  matter  from  with- 
out, called  food.  It  is  carried  on  by  the  appropriation  of  this  matter  by  the  organ- 
ism. It  is  attended  with  the  production  of  excrementitious  principles  and  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  phenomena  that  we  have  not  yet  studied,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  prodaction  of  heat  We  shall  have  little  to  say  about  food,  beyond  what  we  have 
already  considered  under  the  head  of  alimentation,  except  to  classify  the  alimentary 
principles  with  reference  to  their  relations  to  the  general  process  of  nutrition. 

Principles  which  pass  through  the  Organism. 

All  of  the  inorganic  principles  taken  In  with  the  food  pass  out  of  the  organism,  gen- 
erally in  the  form  in  which  they  enter,  in  the  fsBces,  urine,  and  perspiration ;  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  fact  that  they  are  not  useful  as  constituent  parts  of  the  body. 
Some  of  these  principles,  such  as  water  and  the  chlorides,  have  very  important  functions 
of  a  purely  physical  nature.  It  is  necessary,  for  example,  that  the  blood  should  contain 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  this  substance  modifying  and  regulating 
the  processes  of  absorption  and  probably  of  assimilation.  In  addition,  however,  we  find 
the  chlorides  as  constituent  parts  of  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body,  and  they  are  so 
closely  united  with  the  nitrogenized  principles  that  they  cannot  be  completely  separated 
without  incineration.  Those  inorganic  matters,  the  function  of  which  is  so  marked  in  their 
passage  through  the  body,  are  found  largely  as  constituents  of  the  fiuids  and  are  less 
abundant  in  the  solids.  They  are  contained  in  qusntity,  also,  in  the  liquid  excretions ; 
and  any  excess  over  the  amount  actually  required  by  the  system  is  thrown  off  in  thiB 
way.  Other  inorganic  matters  are  especially  important  as  constituent  parts  of  the  tissues, 
and  they  are  more  abundant  in  the  solids  than  in  the  fluids.  Examples  of  principles  of 
this  class  are  the  salts  of  lime,  particularly  the  phosphates.  These  are  also  in  a  condition 
of  intimate  union  with  organic  matter,  and  they  accompany  these  principles  in  all  of  their 
60-called  vital  acts. 

If  we  except  certain  simple  chemical  changes,  such  as  the  decomposition  of  the  bica^ 
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bonates,  the  inorganio  elements  of  food  do  not  necessarily  nndergo  any  modification  in 
the  process  of  digestion.  They  are  generally  introdnced  already  in  combination  with 
organic  matter,  and  they  accompany  it  in  the  changes  which  it  passes  through  in  digestion, 
assimilation  by  the  blood,  deposition  in  the  tissaes,  and  the  final  transformations  that 
result  in  the  varions  excrementitions  matters ;  so  that  we  find  the  inorganic  principles 
united  with  the  organic  matter  of  the  food  as  it  enters  the  body,  and  what  seem  to  be 
the  same  principles  in  connection  with  the  organic  exorementitions  matters.  Between 
these  two  extremes,  however,  are  the  varions  operations  of  assimilation  and  disassimila- 
tion,  from  which  inorganio  matter  is  never  absent.  As  we  have  not  yet  taken  np  fully 
the  connection  of  the  various  inorganio  matters  with  nutrition,  it  will  be  convenient  here 
to  give  a  brief  review  of  the  different  individual  principles  of  this  class. 

Inorganic  Principles. 

Tbe  number  of  these  principles  now  well  established  as  existing  in  the  human  body 
is  about  twenty-one.  All  substances  which  at  any  time  exist  in  the  body  are  proximate 
principles ;  but  some  are  found  in  small  quantities,  are  not  always  present,  and  apparent- 
ly have  no  very  important  ftmction.  These  will  be  passed  over  rapidly,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  some  important  function  as  to  render  their 
full  consideration  in  connection  with  that  function  indispensable.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  inorganio  principles,  excluding  those  which  are  excrement!- 
tious  and  one  or  two  which  are  not  yet  well  established : 


Table  of  Inorganic  Principles. 


ProodmaU  Principle 

"Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

introgen. 

Carburetted  hydrogen. 
^Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Water. 

Chloride  of  sodium. 

Chloride  of  potassiam. 

Phosphate  of  lime  (basic). 
Carbonate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  soda. 

Carbonate  of  potassa. 
Phosphate  of  magnesia. 
Phosphate  of  soda  (neutral). 
Phosphate  of  potassa. 
Sulphate  of  soda. 
Sulphate  of  potassa. 
Sulphate  of  lime. 
Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda. 


Lungs  and  blood. 

Gases  of  stoniach  and  colon,  and  blood. 

Lungs,  intestinal  gases,  and  blood. 

Lungs  (expired  air),  intestines. 

Lungs  (expired  air),  intestines. 

Universal. 

Universal,  except  the  enamel 

Muscles,  liver,  milk,  chyle,  blood,  mucus,  saliva,  bile,  gas- 
tric juice,  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  and  urine. 

Universal 

Bones,  teeth,  cartilage,  internal  ear,  blood,  sebaceous  mat- 
ter, and  sometimes  the  urine. 

Blood,  bone,  saliva,  lymph,  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  and 
urine. 

Blood,  bone,  lymph,  and  urine. 

Universal. 

Universal. 

Universal. 

Universal,  except  milk,  bile,  and  gastric  juice. 

Same  as  sulphate  of  soda. 

Blood  and  feces. 

Gastric  juice,  saliva,  tears,  and  urine. 

A  trace  in  the  blood  and  sebaceous  matter. 

Blood  (Liebig). 


Ooiei. — The  gases  (oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen)  exist  both  in  a  gaseous  state  and  in  solution  in  some  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 
Oxygen  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  function  of  respiration ;  but  the  oflSce  of  the 
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other  gases  is  by  no  means  so  essential.  Nitrogen  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  system  in 
small  quantity  and  is  taken  np  by  the  blood  and  exhaled  by  the  Imigs,  except  during  inani- 
tion, when  the  blood  absorbs  a  little  from  the  inspired  air.  It  exists  in  greatest  quantity 
m  the  intestinal  canal.  Oarbn retted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  pure  hydrogen, 
are  found  in  minute  quantities  in  the  expired  air  and  are  also  found  in  a  gaseous  state  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  From  the  offensive  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine, 
we  should  suspect  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  considerable  quantity ;  bat 
actual  analysis  has  shown  that  the  gas  contained  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  large  aa 
well  as  small,  is  composed  chiefly  of  nitrogen,  with  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
in  about  equal  proportions  (five  to  eleven  parts  per  hundred),  and  but  a  trace  of  sulphn- 
retted  hydrogen.  With  the  exception,  then,  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  being 
an  excretion,  the  gases  do  not  hold  an  important  place  among  the  proximate  principles. 
At  all  events,  their  function,  whether  it  be  important  or  not,  is  but  little  understood. 

Water. — This  principle  exists  in  aU  parts  of  the  body ;  in  the  fluids,  some  of  which, 
as  the  lachrymal  fluid  and  perspiration,  contain  little  else,  and  in  the  hardest  stmctnrea, 
as  the  bones  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  In  the  solids  and  semisolids  it  does  not  exist  as 
water,  but  it  enters  into  their  structure,  assuming  the  consistence  by  which  the  tissues  are 
characterized.  For  example,  we  have  water  in  the  bones,  teeth,  and  even  in  the  enamel, 
not  contained  in  the  interstices  of  their  structure  as  in  a  sponge,  but  incorporated  into 
the  substance  of  the  tissue.  In  these  situations,  it  is  essentially  water  of  composition. 
During  the  process  of  nutrition,  water  is  deposited  in  the  tissues  with  the  other  nutritive 
principles,  as  we  have  it  incorporated  in  the  substance  of  certain  inorganic  compounds  in 
the  process  of  crystallization,  when  it  is  known  in  chemistry,  as  water  of  crystallization. 
In  the  interior  of  the  body,  water  is  thus  incorporated  in  the  substance  of  organic  mat- 
ters,  which  are  of  indefinite  chemical  composition  and  non-cry stallizable,  and  the  water 
enters  into  their  composition,  within  certain  limits,  in  indefinite  proportions,  assuming 
the  consistence  of  the  organic  substance.  As  physiologists,  studying  the  organism  not 
from  a  purely  chemical  point  of  view,  we  must  consider  water  as  an  integral  constituent 
of  the  tissues  and  not  as  merely  absorbed  by  them. 

All  the  organized  structures  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  and  this  is  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  all  or  any  of  their  functions.  If  a  normal  muscle  be  consid- 
ered as  a  contracting  organ,  and  a  nerve,  as  a  conducting  organ,  or  albumen,  as  a  nutri- 
tious element,  we  must  consider  water  as  one  of  their  constituents.  It  is  necessary  to 
the  proper  form,  consistence,  and  function  of  these  and  of  all  organized  structures.  In 
analyses  of  organic  matters,  when  water  is  lost  or  driven  off  in  our  manipulation s,  tlie 
principle  is  not  brought  near  a  state  of  chemical  purity,  but  it  is  essentially  and  radically 
changed. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  each  organic  substance  contains  is  important ;  and  it  is 
provided  that  this  quantity,  though  indefinite,  shall  not  exceed  or  fall  below  certain  lim- 
its. The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  made  evident  from  the  following  facts :  In  the  first 
place,  all  organs  and  tissues  must  contain  a  tolerably  definite  quantity  of  water  to  give 
them  proper  consistence.  The  evils  of  too  great  a  proportion  of  water  in  the  sjstem, 
and  consequently  a  diminution  of  solid  elements,  are  well  known  to  the  practical  physi- 
cian. General  muscular  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  dropsies,  and  various  other  indications 
of  imperfect  nutrition,  are  among  the  results  of  such  a  condition  ;  while  a  deficiency  of 
water  is  immediately  made  known  by  the  sensation  of  thirst,  which  leads  to  its  introduc- 
tion from  without. 

The  fact  that  water  never  exists  in  any  of  the  fluids,  semisolids,  or  solids,  without 
being  combined  with  inorganic  salts,  and  especially  chloride  of  sodium,  is  one  reason  why 
its  proportion  in  various  situations  is  to  a  certain  extent  constant.  The  presence  of  these 
salts  influences,  in  the  semisolids  at  least,  the  quantity  of  water  entering  into  their  com- 
position, and  consequently  it  regulates  their  consistence.   A  very  simple  experiment  shows 
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Ibis  with  reference  to  the  chloride  of  sodinm.  If  a  piece  of  mnsole  be  placed  in  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt,  as  in  salting  meat,  it  becomes  harder  and  loses  a  portion  of  its 
water  of  composition ;  but,  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  pore  water,  it  absorbs  a  cer- 
tain quantity  and  becomes  softer.  The  nutrient  fluid  of  the  muscles  during  life  contains 
water  with  just  enough  saline  matter  to  preserve  the  normal  consistence  of  the  parts. 
This  action  of  saline  matters  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 
If  pure  water  be  added  to  the  blood,  these  bodies  swell  up  and  are  finally  dissolved ; 
while,  if  we  add  a  strong  solution  of  salt,  they  lose  water  and  become  shrunken  and  cor- 
rugated. Their  natural  form  and  consistence  can  be  restored,  however,  even  after  they 
have  been  completely  dried,  by  adding  water  containing  about  the  proportion  of  salt 
which  exists  in  the  blood-plasma.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  water  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  all  tissues  and  is  especiaUy  important  to  the  proper  constitution  of  organic  nitro- 
genized  substances ;  that  it  enters  into  the  constitution  of  these  substances,  not  as  pure 
water,  but  always  in  connection  with  certain  inorganic  salts ;  that  its  proportion  is  con- 
fined within  certain  limits ;  and  that  the  quantity  in  which  it  exists,  in  organic  nitrogen- 
ized  substances  particularly,  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  salts  which  enter,  with  it, 
into  the  constitution  of  these  substances. 

The  quantities  of  water  which  can  be  driven  off  by  a  moderate  temperature  (212° 
Fabr.)  from  the  different  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body  vary  of  course  very  consider- 
ably, according  to  the  consistence  of  the  parts.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  quantities 
in  the  most  important  fluids  and  solids : 


Table  of  Quantities  of  Water. 
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Enamel  of  the  teeth . . . , 
Epithelial  desquamation, 
Teeth 


Bones 

Tendons  (Burdach) 

Articular  cartilages , 

Skin  (Weinholt) 

Liver  (Frommherz  and  Gugert) 

Muscles  of  man  (Bibra) 

Ligaments  (Chevreul) 

Mean  of  blood  of  man  (Becquerel  and  Hodier). 

Milk  of  human  female  (Simon) 

Chyle  of  man  (Rees) 

Bile 


Urine 

Human  lymph  (Tiedemann  and  Gmelin). 

Human  saliva  (Mitscheriich) 

Ghistric  juice 

Perspiration , 

Tears 

Pulmonary  vapor 


per  1,000. 
2 

37 
100 
180 
600 
550 
575 
618 
725 
768 
780 
887 
904 
905 
988 
960 
983 
984 
986 
990 
997 


Function  of  Water. — After  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  condition  in  which 
water  exists  in  the  body,  there  remains  but  little  to  say  concerning  its  function.  As  a 
constituent  of  organized  tissues,  it  gives  to  cartilage  its  elasticity,  to  tendons  their  plia- 
bility and  toughness ;  it  is  necessary  to  the  peculiar  power  of  resistance  of  the  bones ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  consistence  of  all  parts  of  the 
body.  It  has  other  important  functions  as  a  solvent.  Soluble  articles  of  food  are  intro- 
duced in  solution  in  water.  The  excrementitious  matters,  which  are  generally  soluble  in 
-water,  are  dissolved  by  it  in  the  blood,  are  carried  to  the  organs  of  excretion,  and  are  dis^ 
charged  in  a  watery  solution  from  the  body. 
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Origin  and  Diaeharge  of  Water.^t  is  evident  thst  a  great  proportion  of  the  water  in 
the  organism  is  introduced  from  without,  in  the  flnids  and  in  the  watery  constitnents  of  all 
kinds  of  food ;  but  the  theoretical  views  of  some  physiologists  with  regard  to  Hie  hydro- 
carbons and  their  combustion  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  water  is  also  formed  in -the 
body  by  a  direct  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  true  way  of  determining  this  -portA 
is  to  estimate  all  the  water  introduced  into  the  organism,  and  then  to  compare  this  quan- 
tity with  that  which  is  discharged.  The  latter  estimate,  however,  presents  very  great 
difficulties.  As  water  is  continually  given  off  in  the  form  of  vapor  from  the  skin  and  in 
the  expired  air,  the  quantities  thus  discharged  are  subject  to  great  variations,  d^endent 
upon  exercise,  temperature,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.,  and  even  if  constant  they 
could  be  estimated  with  great  difficulty.  Experiments  upon  this  point  have  been  under- 
taken by  Sanctorius,  Barral,  Boussingault,  and  others,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  settle  the  question. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  can  only  say  that  water  is  introduced  with 
the  fluid  and  solid  elements  of  food  by  the  stomach,  and  that  it  escapes  by  the  urine, 
fBQoes,  lungs,  and  skin.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  water  is  produced  de  noto  in  the 
interior  of  the  body.  In  the  issue  of  water  by  the  kidneys  and  skin,  it  has  long  beea 
observed  that,  in  point  of  activity,  these  two  emunctories  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other.  When  the  skin  is  inactive,  as  in  cold  weather,  the  kidneys  discharge  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water ;  and,  when  the  skin  is  active,  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  kid- 
neys is  diminished.  Certain  therapeutical  agents,  also,  can  be  made  to  act  as  diapho- 
retics, by  combining  other  measures  which  favor  cutaneous  action,  or  as  diuretics,  by 
employing  measures  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  skin. 

Chloride  of  Sodium. — Chloride  of  sodium  is  next  in  importance,  as  an  inorganic 
proximate  principle,  to  water.  It  is  found  in  the  body  at  all  periods  of  life,  existing,  like 
water,  in  the  ovum.  It  exists  in  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  In  the  fluids,  it  seems  to  be  simply  in  a  state  of 
solution,  and  it  can  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  tests.  In  this  respect  we  may  class 
together  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

The  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  entire  body  has  never  been  estimated ;  nor, 
indeed,  has  any  accurate  estimate  been  made  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  various 
tissues,  for  all  the  chlorides  are  generally  estimated  together.  It  exists  in  greatest  pro- 
portion in  the  fluids,  giving  to  some  of  them,  as  the  tears  and  perspiration,  a  distinctly 
saline  taste.  The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  quantities  which  have  been  found 
in  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  fluids  and  solids : 

Table  of  Quantities  of  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Parts  per  1,€0Q. 

In  Blood,  human  (Lehmann) 4*210 

"  Chyle  (Lehmann) 5-SlO 

"  Lymph  (Nasse) 4*120 

"  Milk,  human  (Lehmann) 0*870 

"  Salira,  human  (Lehmann) 1*580 

"  Perspiration,  human  (mean  of  three  analyses,  Piutti) 8*4Sd 

**  Urine  (maximum)  ^  C 7*280 

"      "     (mean)         >  Valentin.  < 4*610 

**      "     (minimum))  ( 2*400 

**  FsBcal  matters  (Berzelius) 8*010 

Function  of  Chloride  of  Sodium. — ^The  function  of  this  principle  is  undonbtedly  im- 
portant, but  it  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  It  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  substaDoe 
of  the  organized  solids  and  semisolids  as  an  important  and  essential  element^  but  apparent- 
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]j  it  exercises  its  chief  fanction  in  the  fluids.  It  certainly  determines,  to  a  great  extent, 
the:  quantities  of  exudations,  regulates  absorption,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  albuminoids, 
^specially  those  contained  in  the  blood,  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  Albumen  is  coagulated  by 
heat  wi^  much  greater  difficulty  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  than  when  mixed 
with  pure  water.  A  strong  solution  of  common  salt  is  capable  of  dissolving  caseine  or 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  fibrin.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  i§ 
the  chloride  of  sodium  particularly  which  regulates  the  quantity  of  water  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  blood^corpnscles,  thereby  preserving  their  form  and  consistence ; 
and  that  it  seems  to  perform  an  analogous  function  with  regard  to  the  other  semi- 
solids of  the  body.  As  to  the  general  function  of  this  substance,  the  following  proposi- 
tion of  Liebig  is  adopted  by  Robin  and  Verdeil,  and  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it 
is  snstained,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  the  facts : 

^*  Common  salt  is  intermediate  in  certain  general  processes,  and  does  not  participate 
by  its  elements  in  the  formation  of  organs.^' 

In  the  first  place,  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  generally  intermediate  in  their  functions, 
containing  nutritious  elements,  which  are  destined  to  be  appropriated  by  the  tissues  and 
organs,  and  worn-out  elements,  which  are  to  be  separated  from  the  body.  In  the  blood 
and  chyle,  chloride  of  sodium  is  found  in  greatest  abundance.  As  the  nutrition  of  organs 
occurs,  which  consists  in  the  fixation  of  new  proximate  principles,  chloride  of  sodium  is 
not  deposited  in  any  considerably  quantity,  but  it  seems  to  regulate  the  general  process,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent.  In  all  civilized  countries,  salt  is  used  extensively  as  a  condi- 
ment, and  it  undoubtedly  facilitates  digestion  by  rendering  the  food  more  savory  and 
increasing  the  flow  of  the  digestive  fluids ;  here,  likewise,  acting  simply  as  an  interme- 
diate agent.  There  is  nothing  more  general  among  men  and  animals  than  this  desire  for 
common  salt.  The  camivora  crave  it  and  obtain  it  in  the  blood  of  animals ;  the  her- 
bivora  frequent  ^'  salt  licks"  and  places  where  it  is  found,  and  relish  it  when  mixed  with 
their  food;  and  by  man  its  use  is  almost  universal.  In  the  domestic  herbivora,  the 
effect  of  a  deprivation  of  this  article  is  very  marked  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
some  very  interesting  experiments,  by  Boussingault.  This  observer  experimented  upon 
two  lots  of  bullocks,  of  three  each,  all  of  them,  at  the  time  the  observations  were  com- 
menced, being  perfectly  healthy  and  in  flne  condition.  One  of  these  lots  he  deprived 
entirely  of  salt,  except  what  was  contained  in  their  fodder,  while  the  other  was  sup- 
plied with  the  usual  quantity.  No  marked  difference  in  the  two  lots  was  noticed  until 
between  five  and  six  months,  when  the  difference  in  general  appearance  was  very  distinct. 
The  animals  receiving  salt  retained  their  fine  appearance,  while  the  others,  though  not 
diminished  in  fiesh,  were  not  so  sleek  and  fine.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  difference  was 
very  marked.  The  hides  of  those  which  had  been  deprived  of  salt  were  rough  and  ragged, 
and  their  appearance,  listless  and  inanimate,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  sleek  appearance 
and  vivacious  disposition  of  the  others.  The  experiments  of  Boussingault  are  the  most 
conclusive  that  have  ever  been  instituted  with  regard  to  the  infiuence  of  chloride  of  sodium 
upon  nutrition.  They  indicate  a  certain  deficiency  in  the  nutrition  of  animals  deprived 
of  it,  but  not  any  considerable  loss  of  weight.  Before  these  observations  were  made, 
Dailly  made  analogous  experiments  upon  twenty  sheep,  which  were  continued  for  three 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  lot  which  received  salt  presented  a  considerable 
excess  of  weight  (about  22}  lbs.)  over  the  others. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  existing  in  the 
blood  is  not  subject  to  variation,  but  that  an  excess  introduced  with  the  food  is  thrown 
off  by  the  kidneys.  The  quantity  in  the  urine,  then,  bears  a  relation  to  the  amount 
introduced  as  food,  but  the  proportion  in  the  blood  is  constant.  This  is  another 
fact  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  presence  of  a  definite  quantity  of  common  salt  in 
the  circulating  fluid  is  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  general  function  of 
nntrition. 

Origin  and  Discharge  of  Chloride  of  Sodium, — This  substance  is  always  introduced 
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with  food  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  body.  It  is  contained  in  the  sab- 
stance  of  all  kinds  of  food,  animal  and  vegetable ;  but,  in  the  herbivora  and  in  man,  this 
source  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  it  is  introduced,  therefore, 
as  salt.  The  quantity  which  is  discharged  from  the  body  has  been  estimated  by  BamQ 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  quantity  introduced,  about  one-fifth  disappearing ;  but 
these  estimates  are  not  exactly  accurate,  for  the  amount  thrown  off  in  the  perspiration  has 
never  been  directly  ascertained.  It  exists  in  the  blood  in  connection  with  the  phosphate 
of  potassa,  and  a  certain  amount  is  lost  in  a  double  decomposition  which  takes  place 
between  these  two  salts,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  phos- 
phate of  soda.  It  also  is  supposed  to  furnish  the  soda  to  all  the  salts  which  have  a  soda 
base,  and  a  certain  quantity,  therefore,  disappears  in  this  way. 

Existing,  as  it  does,  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  chloride  of  sodium  is 
discharged  in  all  the  excretions,  being  thrown  off  in  the  urine,  fffices,  perspiration, 
and  mucus. 

Chloride  of  PoUxMium, — ^Chloride  of  potassium,  although  neither  so  important  a  proxi- 
mate principle  as  the  chloride  of  sodium  nor  so  generally  distributed  in  the  economy, 
seoms  to  have  an  analogous  function.  It  is  found  in  the  muscles,  liver,  milk,  chyle,  blood, 
mucus,  saliva,  bile,  gastric  juice,  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  and  urine.  It  is  exceedingly 
soluble,  and  in  these  situations  it  exists  in  solution  in  the  fluids.  Its  quantity  in  these 
situations  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  as  it  has  generally  been  estimated  in 
connection  with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  In  the  muscles,  it  exists,  however,  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  common  salt.  In  cow^s  milk,  Berzelius  has  found  1*7  part  per  1,000; 
Pfaff  and  Schwartz,  1*85  per  1,000  in  cow^s  milk,  and  0*8  per  1,000  in  human  milk. 
Of  the  function  of  this  principle,  little  remains  to  be  said  after  what  has  been  stated 
with  regard  to  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  functions  of  these  two  principles  are  prob- 
ably identical,  although  the  latter,  from  its  greater  quantity  in  the  fluids  and  its  univer- 
sal distribution,  is  by  far  the  more  important. 

Origin  and  Discharge  of  Chloride  of  PotoMium. — This  substance  has  two  sources; 
one  in  the  food,  existing,  as  it  does,  in  muscular  tissue,  milk,  etc.,  and  the  other  in  a 
chemical  reaction  between  the  phosphate  of  potassa  and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  forming 
the  chloride  of  potassium  and  the  phosphate  of  soda.  That  this  decomposition  takes 
place  in  the  body,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  ingestion  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  common  salt  has  been  found,  in  the  sheep,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  chloride 
of  potassium  in  the  urine,  without  having  any  influence  upon  the  amount  of  chloride 
of  sodium.  The  chloride  of  potassium  is  discharged  from  the  body  in  the  mine  and 
mucus. 

Phosphate  of  Lime, — This  salt  is  found  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  As  it 
is  always  united,  in  the  solids,  with  organic  substances  as  an  important  element  of  consti- 
tution, it  is  hardly  second  in  importance  to  water.  It  differs  in  its  functions  so  eas^i- 
tially  from  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  compared. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  held  in  solution  in  the  fluids  of  the  body  by  virtne  of  free 
carbonic  acid,  the  bicarbonates,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium.  In  the  solids  and  semi- 
solids, the  condition  of  its  existence  is  the  same  as  that  of  water ;  t.  e,  it  is  incorporated, 
particle  to  particle,  with  the  organic  substance  characteristic  of  the  tissue  and  is  one 
of  its  essential  elements  of  composition,  and  cannot  be  completely  separated  withoot 
incineration.  Nothing  need  be  added  here  with  regard  to  this  mode  of  union  in  the 
body  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  after  what  has  been  said  under  the  head  of 
water. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  varions  sitot' 
tions : 
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Table  of  Quantities  of  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Parts  per  1,000. 

In  Arterial  blood,  )p^^^^^^jj^^j^^  I 0*79 

"  Venous  blood,  f      **  ( 0-76 

"  Milk,  human  (Pfaflfand  Schwartz) 2*50 

«  SaUva  (Wright) 0-60 

"  Urine,  proportion  to  weight  of  ash  (Fleitmann) 26*70 

"  Excrementa  (Berzelius) 40-00 

**  Bone  (Lassaigne) 40000 

"  Vertebra  of  a  rachitic  patient  (Boetock) 186*00 

"  Teeth  ofan  infant  one  day  old 

"Teeth  of  adult 

"  Teeth,  at  eighty-one  years. . 
"  Enamel  of  the  teeth 


Lassaigne 


.610-00 
.610-00 
.66000 
,886-00 


Bj  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  exists  in  very  small  quantity  in  the 
flmds  bnt  is  abmidant  in  the  solids.  In  the  latter,  the  quantity  is  in  proportion  to  the 
hardness  of  the  structure,  the  quantity  in  enamel  being,  for  example,  more  than  twice 
that  in  bone.  The  variations  in  quantity  with  age  are  very  considerable.  In  the  teeth 
of  an  infant  one  day  old,  Lassaigne  found  510  parts  per  1,000 ;  in  the  teeth  of  an  adult, 
610  parts ;  and  in  the  teeth  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-one  years,  660  parts.  This  increase 
in  the  calcareous  elements  of  the  bone^,  teeth,  etc.,  in  old  age  is  very  marked ;  and  in 
extreme  old  age  they  are  deposited  in  considerable  quantity  in  situations  where  there 
existed  bnt  a  small  proportion  in  adult  life.  The  system  seems  to  gradually  lose  the 
property  of  appropriating  to  itself  organic  matters ;  and,  although  articles  of  food  are 
digested  as  well  as  ever,  the  power  of  assimilation  by  the  tissues  is  diminished.  The  bones 
become  brittle,  and  fractures,  therefore,  are  common  at  this  period  of  life,  when  disloca- 
tions are  almost  unknown.  Inasmuch  as  the  real  efficiency  of  organs  depends  upon  organic 
matters,  the  system  actually  wears  out,  and  this  progressive  change  finally  unfits  the 
various  parts  for  the  performance  of  their  functions.  An  individual,  if  he  escape  acci- 
dents and  die,  as  we  term  it,  of  old  age,  passes  away  thus  by  a  simple  wearing  out  of  his 
organism. 

Function  of  Phosphate  of  Lime, — This  substance,  as  before  remarked,  enters  largely 
into  the  constitution  of  the  solids  of  the  body.  In  the  bones  its  fnnction  is  most  appar- 
ent. Its  existence,  in  suitable  proportion,  is  necessary  to  the  mechanical  office  of  these 
parts,  giving  them  their  power  of  resistance,  without  rendering  them  too  brittle.  It  is 
more  abundant  in  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  have  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  body,  than  in  those  of  the  upper  extremities ;  and  in  the  ribs,  which  are  elastic 
rather  than  resisting,  it  exists  in  less  quantity  than  in  the  bones  of  the  arm. 

The  necessity  of  a  proper  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones  is  made  evi- 
dent by  cases  of  disease.  In  rachitis,  where,  as  is  seen  by  the  table,  its  quantity  is  very 
ronch  diminished,  the  bones  are  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  they  become 
deformed ;  and  finally,  when  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  deposited,  they  retain  their  distorted 
shape.  The  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  extracted  from  the  bones  by  maceration  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  it,  leaving  only  the  organic  substance.  Bones  treated 
in  this  way,  although  they  retain  their  form,  become  very  pliable ;  and  a  long  slender 
bone,  like  the  fibula,  may  be  actually  tied  into  a  knot. 

Origin  and  Discharge  of  Phosphate  of  Lime, — The  origin  of  this  principle  is  exclu- 
sively from  the  external  world.  It  enters  into  the  constitution  of  our  food  and  is  dis- 
charged in  the  fboes,  nrine,  and  other  matters  thrown  off  by  the  body.  Its  quantity 
in  the  nrine  is  exceedingly  variable.  Lecanu  found  from  0*487  to  29*250  grains  thrown 
ofif  by  the  kidneys  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Carhonate  of  Lime, — This  principle  exists  in  the  bones,  teeth,  cartilage,  internal  ear, 
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blood,  sebaceous  matter,  and  sometimes  in  the  urine.  It  exists  as  a  normal  constituent  in 
the  nrine  of  some  herbivora,  but  not  in  the  oamivora  or  in  man.  It  is  most  appro- 
priately considered  immediately  after  the  phosphate  of  lime,  because  it  is  the  salt  next 
in  importance  in  the  constitution  of  the  bones  and  teeth.  In  these  structures  it  exists 
intimately  combined  with  the  organic  matter,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  phos- 
phates, and  it  has  analogous  functions.  In  the  fluids  it  exists  in  small  quantity  and  is  held 
in  solution  by  virtue  of  free  carbonic  acid  and  the  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  is  the  only  example  of  an  inorganic  proximate  principle  exist- 
ing uncombined  and  in  a  crystalline  form  in  the  body.  In  the  internal  ear  it  is  found  in 
this  form  and  has  some  function  connected  with  audition. 

Table  of  Quantities  of  Carbonate  of  Idme, 

FiartB  per  l,O0a 
InBone,  human  (Berzelius) 118-00 

*  "  "       (Marchand) 102-00 

*  "  "       (L&ssaigne) 76*00 

*  Teeth  of  an  mfant  one  day  old J                  ( 140*00 

*  Teeth  of  an  adult C  Lassaigne  < 100-00 

*  Teeth  of  an  old  man,  eighty-one  years  i                  i 10*00 

^  Urine  of  the  horse  (Boussingault) 10*82 


Origin  and  BiMikarge  of  Carbonate  (f  Lime. — Carbonate  of  lime  is  introduced  into 
the  body  with  onr  food,  held  in  solution  in  water  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  always 
present  in  small  quantity.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  body,  particularly  in  the  berbivors, 
by  a  decomposition  of  the  tartrates,  malates,  citrates,  and  acetates  of  lime  contained  in 
the  food.  These  salts,  meeting  with  carbonic  acid,  are  decomposed,  and  the  carbonate 
of  lime  is  formed.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  human  subject,  some  of  it  is  changed  into 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  this  form  is  discharged  in  the  urine ;  but  when  and  how 
this  change  takes  place  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 

Carbonate  of  Soda, — ^This  salt  is  found  in  the  blood  and  saliva,  giving  to  these  floidfl 
their  alkalinity ;  in  the  urine  of  the  human  subject,  when  it  is  alkaline  without  being 
ammoniacal ;  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora ;  and  in  the  lymph,  cepbalo-rachidian  fluid,  and 
in  bone.  The  analyses  of  chemists  with  regard  to  this  substance  are  very  contradictory,  on 
account  of  its  formation  during  the  process  of  incineration ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  found  in  the  above  situations.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  which  have 
been  found  in  some  of  the  fluids  and  solids : 

Table  of  Quantities  of  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Farts  par  1,000. 

In  Blood  of  the  ox  (Marcet) 1*62 

*'  Lymph  (Naase) 0*56 

'*  Cephalo>rachidian  fluid  (Lassaigne) 0*60 

'*  Compact  tissue  of  the  tibia  in  a  male  of  88  years  (Valentin) 2-00 

"  Spongy  tissue  of  the  same  (Valentin) 0*70 

Function  of  Carbonate  of  Soda, — ^This  substance  has  a  tendency  to  maintain  the 
fluidity  of  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  it  assists  in  preserving  the  fonn 
and  consistence  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  Its  ftmction  in  nutrition  is  rather  acoessorr, 
like  that  of  chloride  of  sodium,  than  essential,  like  the  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  certain  structures. 

Origin  and  Discharge  of  Ciwbonate  of  Soda, — This  substance  is  not  introduced  into 
the  body  as  carbonate  of  soda,  but  it  is  formed,  as  is  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  part,  by  a 
decomposition  of  the  malates,  tartrates,  etc.,  which  exist  in  fruits.  It  is  discharged  ooca* 
sionally  in  the  urine  of  the  human  subject,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  decomposed  in  the 
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longs  by  the  action  of  pnenmic  acid,  setting  free  carbonic  acid,  which  is  discharged  in 
the  expired  air. 

Carbonate  of  Potassa, — ^This  salt  exists  particolarlj  in  herbivorous  animals.  It  is 
found  in  the  human  subject  when  subjected  to  a  vegetable  diet.  Under  the  heads  of  func- 
tion, origin,  and  discharge,  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  carbonate  of  soda  will 
apply  to  the  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. — It  is  most  convenient  to  take  up 
these  two  salts  in  connection  with  the  other  carbonates,  though  they  are  put  at  the  end 
of  the  list  of  inorganic  substances  as  the  least  important.  We  know  very  little  about 
them,  chemically  or  physiologically.  Traces  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  have  been  found 
in  the  blood  of  man,  and  it  exists  normally  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  urine  of 
herbivora.    In  the  human  subject  it  is  discharged  in  the  sebaceous  matter. 

Liebig  has  merely  indicated  the  presence  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  blood. 

Phosphate  oflfagneeia,  Phosphate  of  Soda  {neutral)^  and  Phosphate  ofPotasea, — These 
salts  are  found  in  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body,  though  not  existing  in  a  very  large 
proportion,  as  compared  with  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  we  have  already  considered. 
In  ^eir  relations  to  organized  structures,  they  are  analogous  to  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues,  and  existing  there  in  a  state  of  intimate 
combination.  They  are  all  taken  into  the  body  with  food,  especially  by  the  carnivora,  in 
the  fluids  of  which  they  are  found  in  much  greater  abundance  than  the  carbonates ; 
which  latter,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  in  great  part  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
by  carbonic  acid  of  the  malates,  tartrates,  oxalates,  etc.  With  respect  to  their  functions, 
we  can  only  say  that,  with  the  phosphate  of  lime,  they  go  to  form  the  organized  struct- 
ures of  which  they  are  necessary  constituents.  They  are  discharged  from  the  body  in 
the  urine  and  fieces. 

Sulphate  of  Soda^  Sulphate  of  Potassa^  and  Sulphate  of  Lime, — The  sulphate  of  soda 
and  the  sulnhate  of  potassa  are  identical  in  their  situation,  and  apparently  in  their  func- 
tions. Th^  are  found  in  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body,  except  in  the  milk,  bile,  and 
gastric  juice.  Their  origin  in  the  body  is  from  the  food,  in  which  they  are  contained  in 
small  quantity,  and  they  are  discharged  in  the  urine.  Their  chief  function  appears  to  be 
in'  the  blood,  where  they  tend  to  preserve  the  fluidity  of  the  albuminoid  matters  and  the 
form  and  consistence  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is  found  in  the  blood 
and  fsBces.  It  is  introduced  into  the  body  in  solution  in  the  water  which  is  used  as  drink, 
and  it  is  discharged  in  the  feeces.  Its  function  is  not  understood  and  is  probably  not  very 
important. 

.  iroehlorate  of  Ammonia, — ^This  substance  has  simply  been  indicated  by  chemists 
'ib  c  ..-ting  in  the  gastric  juice  of  ruminants,  the  saliva,  tears,  and  urine.  Some  chemists 
>  t\c  a  rearrangement  of  its  atoms,  calling  it  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  discharged  in 
1  u*'  n  ine,  in  which  it  exists,  according  to  Simon,  in  the  proportion  of  0*41  part  per  1,000. 
Its  origin  and  function  are  unknown.  Various  combinations  of  bases  with  organic  acids 
taken  as  food,  as  the  acetates,  tartrates,  etc.,  found  in  fruits,  undergo  decomposition  in 
the  body  and  are  transformed  into  carbonates.  In  this  form  they  behave  precisely  like 
the  other  inorganic  salts. 

PrincipUa  consumed  by  the  Organism, 

All  of  the  assimilable  organic  matter  taken  as  food  is  consumed  in  the  organism,  and 
none  is  ever  discharged  from  the  body,  in  health,  in  the  form  under  which  it  was  intro- 
daced.    llie  principles  thus  consumed  in  nutrition  have  been  divided  into  nitrogenized 
82 
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and  Don-nitrogenized ;  and,  although  they  both  disappear  in  the  organism,  they  possess 
certain  marked  differences  in  their  properties,  and  probably,  also,  in  their  relations  to 
nutrition. 

Nitrogenized  Principles. — The  nitrogenized  principles,  having  for  their  basis,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,   and  oxygen,  undergo,  in  the  process  of  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion, remarkable  changes ;  but  these  are  more  marked  as  regards  their  properties  than 
their  ultimate  chemical  composition.    They  are  all  converted  into  the  nitrogenized  ele- 
I  ments  of  the  blood,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  transformed  into  the  characteristic  nitro- 

!  genized  principles  of  the  different  tissues,  and  are  appropriated  by  these  tissues,  to  sup- 

I  ply  the  place  of  worn-out  matter.    With  the  intimate  nature  of  this  series  of  transfor- 

'  mations,  we  are  entirely  unacquainted;    but  we  know  that  the  deposition  of  new 

nitrogenized  matter  in  the  tissues,  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  acts  of 

nutrition,  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  matter  that  has  become  changed  into 

I  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  excretion.    It  is  the  intermediate  series  of  phenomena  that 

is  so  obscure. 

The  nutrition  of  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  tissues  may  be  greatly  modified  by 
the  supply  of  new  matter.  For  example,  a  diet  composed  of  nitrogenized  matter  in  & 
readily  assimilable  form  will  undoubtedly  affect  favorably  the  development  of  the  corre- 
sponding tissues  of  the  body ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  will  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  diminution  in  power  and  development.  The  modifications  in  nutri- 
tion due  to  supply  have,  however,  certain  well-defined  limits.  An  excess  taken  as  food 
is  not  discharged  in  the  fsBces,  nor  does  it  pass  out  in  the  form  in  which  it  entered,  in 
the  urine ;  but  it  apparently  undergoes  digestion,  becomes  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and 
increases  the  quantity  of  nitrogenized  excrementitions  matter  discharged,  particularly 
the  urea.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  great  increase  in  the  elimination  of  urea  produced 
by  an  excess  of  nitrogenized  food.  Whether  the  nitrogenized  matter  that  is  not  actually 
needed  in  nutrition  be  changed  into  urea  in  the  blood,  or  whether  it  be  appropriated  by 
the  tissues,  increasing  the  activity  of  their  disassimilation,  is  a  question  difficult  to  deter- 
mine experimentally.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  an  excess  of  nitrogenized  food  is 
thrown  off  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  an  excess  of  inorganic  matter ;  the  difference  being 
that  the  latter  passes  out  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  entered,  and  the  former  is  discharged 
in  the  form  of  nitrogenized  excrementitions  matter. 

Development  of  Power  and  Endurance  hy  Exercise  and  Diet  {Training). — The  nntrition 
of  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  body  is  greatly  influenced  by  functional  exercise. 
This  is  partly  local  and  partly  general  in  its  effects.  For  example,  by  the  persistent 
exercise  of  particular  muscles,  their  development  can  be  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, the  rest  of  the  muscular  system  undergoing  no  change ;  or  the  entire  musciilar 
system  may,  by  appropriate  general  exercise,  be  made  to  increase  considerably  in  volume, 
and  a  person  may  become  capable  of  great  endurance,  under  an  ordinary  diet.  It  is  sur> 
prising,  sometimes,  to  see  how  small  an  amount  of  well-regulated  exercise  will  accomplish 
this  end.  But,  if  it  be  desired  to  attain  the  maximum  of  strength  and  endurance,  it  is 
necessary  to  carefully  regulate  the  diet  as  well  as  the  exercise.  Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  *^  training  "  men,  particularly  for  pugilistic  encounters,  have  long-since  demon* 
strnted  practically  certain  facts  which  physiologists  have  been  rather  slow  to  appreciate. 
By  carefully  regulating  the  diet,  confining  it  chiefly  to  nitrogenized  articles,  eliminating 
fat  entirely,  and  reducing  the  starchy  elements  to  the  minimum ;  by  regulating  the  exer- 
cise so  as  to  increase  the  nutritive  activity  of  all  the  muscles  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent ;  by  increasing  the  respiratory  activity  by  running,  etc.,  and  removing  from  the 
body  all  the  unnecessary  adipose  tissue ;  by  all  these  means,  which  favor  nutritive  assimi- 
lation by  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  organism,  a  man  may  be  "  trained  '^  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  immense  muscular  effort  and  endurance. 
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The  process  of  training,  skilfoUy  carried  out,  is  in  accordance  witli  what  are  now 
admitted  as  physiological  laws;  although  it  has  been  practised  for  years  by  ignorant 
persons,  and  its  roles  are  entirely  empirical.  It  is  stated  that  the  athletes  of  ancient 
times,  while  yigorously  exercising  the  muscles,  favored  by  their  diet  the  development  of 
fat,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  resist  the  blows  of  their  antagonists.  However  this  may 
be,  since  the  English  prize-rmg  has  been  regularly  organized,  or  since  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  system  of  training  has  been  entirely  different,  and  fat  has  been, 
as  far  as  possible,  removed  from  every  part  of  the  body.  Fat  is  regarded  by  trainers  as 
inert  matter;  and  they  recognize,  practically  at  least,  the  fact  that  the  characteristic 
functions  of  parts  depend  for  their  activity  upon  their  nitrogenized  constituents.  The 
contraction  of  a  muscle,  for  example,  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  condi- 
tion of  its  musculine ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experience  that  the  muscular  sys- 
tem can  be  most  thoroughly  developed  by  carefully-graduated  exercise  and  a  diet  com- 
posed largely  of  nitrogenized  matter.  In  the  regular  system  of  training,  starch,  sugar,  fat, 
and  liqnids  are  avoided ;  and  the  diet  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  rare  meats,  eggs,  and 
stale  bread  or  toast,  with  oatmeal-gruel.  The  oatmeal  has  been  used  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  it  is  supposed  to  be  useful  in  keeping  the  bowels  in  good  condition.  A  very 
small  amount  of  alcohol  and  of  other  nervous  stimulants,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  home- 
brewed ale,  sherry  wine,  and  tea,  is  allowed.  Sexual  intercourse  and  all  unusual  nervous 
excitement  are  interdicted. 

Those  who  adopt  absolutely  the  classification  of  food  into  X)lastic,  or  tissue-forming, 
and  calorific,  or  respiratory,  would  regard  this  course  of  diet  as  eminently  plastic ;  but, 
during  the  severe  habitual  exercise,  which  is  most  rigid  after  the  man  has  been  *'  trained 
down''  so  that  his  fat  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  the  respiratory  power  and  the  exhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  are  immensely  increased,  while  the  proportion  of  hydro-carbons  in 
the  food  is  very  small. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  all  of  the  minutiffl 
of  training.  Many  of  its  traditional  rules  are  trivial  and  unimportant ;  but  it  is  certainly 
a  question  of  great  physiological  interest  to  study  the  processes  by  which  the  muscular 
strength  and  endurance  of  a  man  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  possible  point  of 
development. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  results  of  thorough  training  is  the  development  of 
immense  endurance  and  "  wind.''  This  is  accomplished  by  running  and  prolonged  exer- 
cise, not  so  violent  as  to  be  exhausting,  and  always  followed  by  ablutions  and  frictions, 
so  as  to  secure  a  full  reaction.  The  surprising  faculty  of  endurance  thus  developed  must 
be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  nervous  power  as  well  as  to  a  gradual,  careful,  and  perfectly 
physiological  development  of  the  muscular  system.  A  man  may  be  brought  into  the  ring 
in  what  would  appear  to  be  perfect  condition ;  but,  if  he  be  trained  down  too  much  or 
too  rapidly,  he  is  liable  to  give  out  after  comparatively  slight  exertion.  A  man  who  does 
not  possess  the  required  constitutional  stamina  and  nervous  power  is  likely  to  break  down 
in  training,  and  he  cannot  be  brought  to  proper  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  in 
perfect  condition  is  capable  of  the  maximum  of  muscular  exertion  for  an  hour,  or  can 
easily  walk  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  nutrition,  to 
determine  whether  the  extraordinary  muscular  power  developed  by  severe  training  be, 
in  the  end,  beneficial  or  deleterious.  This  can  be  answered  very  easily  upon  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  grounds.  A  fully-grown,  well-developed  man,  in  perfect  health,  may 
be  trained  so  as  to  be  brought  to  what  is  technically  called  fine  condition,  and  he  will 
present  at  that  time  all  the  animal  fnnctions  in  their  perfection.  He  is  then  a  model  of  a 
pliysical  man ;  and  the  only  consequences  that  can  result  from  such  a  course  are  beneficial. 
The  argument  that  professional  pugilists  are  short-lived  is  fallacious ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  almost  all  of  them,  after  training  for  and  passing  through  an  encounter,  immediately 
relapse  into  a  course  of  life  in  which  all  physiological  laws  are  habitually  violated. 
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Daring  training,  even  of  the  most  severe  chAracter,  not  only  is  great  attention  paid  to 
diet  and  exeroise,  but  all  of  the  functions  are  scrupulously  watched.  Tranquillity  of 
mind,  avoidance  of  exhaustion,  of  artificial  excitement,  stimulants,  tobacco,  etc.,  are 
strictlj  enjoined ;  and  the  process  is  always  very  gradual,  especially  at  its  commencemeat, 
and  is  continued  for  several  months.  The  cases  in  which  training  has  been  followed  by 
bad  effecta  are  entirely  different.  Undeveloped  boys  are  frequently  trained  for  boating, 
in  the  most  reckless  manner,  until  they  break  down.  An  attempt  is  made  to  accomplish 
in  a  few  weeks  what  can  only  be  done  physiologically  in  several  months ;  and  the  resalt 
is,  that  some  of  the  vital  organs,  particularly  the  heart,  are  liable  to  become  permaneDtlj 
injured.  To  improve  the  ^^  wind  ^'  and  endurance,  a  person  undergoes  the  roost  violeat 
exercise,  which  is  followed  by  great  exhaustion,  intense  respiratory  distress,  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  action  of  the  heart,  these  parts  being  suddenly  forced  far  beyond  their  fono- 
tional  capacity.  This  cannot  be  done  without  danger  of  permanent  disturbances  of  the 
system,  such  as  have  been  frequently  observed;  and  it  is  all  the  more  liable  to  be  followed 
by  bad  results,  from  the  fact  that  amateurs  are  trained  together,  five  or  six  under  one 
man,  and  are  more  or  less  independent,  while  the  professional  athlete  is  never  out  of  the 
sight  of  his  trainer  for  months,  and  during  that  time  is  under  complete  control.  There 
is,  it  seems,  every  physiological  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  general  sys- 
tem to  bring  it  to  the  highest  point  of  functional  activity  by  training ;  but,  if  this  be  not 
done  with  great  caution  and  judgment,  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  serious  results. 

Non-Nitrogenized  Principles, — The  non-nitrogenized  prmciples  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  alimentary  substances  we  have  just  considered.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  not  indispensable  to  the  nutrition  of  all  animals.  The  carnivora,  for  example,  may  be 
well  nourished  upon  a  diet  composed  exclusively  of  nitrogenized  matter ;  and  the  remari^s 
we  have  just  made  upon  training  show  that  the  human  subject  may  be  brought  to  a  high 
condition  of  physical  development,  when  starch,  sugar,  and  fat  are  almost  entirely  ehmi- 
nated  from  the  food.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the  division  of  the  food  into  plastic 
and  calorific  elements  is  not  absolute,  and  that  the  animal  tecbperature  may  be  maintained 
without  the  hydro-carbons.  The  nitrogenized  principles  are  probably  the  only  class  of 
alimentary  substances  capable  of  forming  muscular  tissue ;  but,  by  certain  tranaformations, 
with  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  this  class  of  substances  is 
capable  of  producing  heat  and  of  furnishing  the  carbonic  acid  eliminated  in  respiration. 
The  non-nitrogenized  principles  are  incapable  in  themselves  of  meeting  the  nutritive 
demands  of  the  system,  and  they  are  either  consumed  without  forming  part  of  the  tisr 
sues  or  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  fat.  These  questions  we  have  already  considered 
under  the  head  of  alimentation ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
fat  always  exists  in  the  body  uncombined,  either  in  the  form  of  adipose  tissue  or  of  iattj 
granulations  in  the  substance  of  other  tissues. 

The  non-nitrogenized  elements  taken  up  by  the  blood  may  be  divided  into  two  varie- 
ties :  one,  the  sugars,  composed  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportioei 
to  form  water,  constituting  the  true  hydro-carbons ;  and  the  other,  the  fats,  in  which  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  do  not  exist  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  We  speak  of  the  sugars 
only,  because  starch  and  all  varieties  of  sugar  taken  as  food  are  transformed  into  glucoee. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  alimentation  and  glycogenesis,  we  have  already 
referred  to  the  destination  of  the  true  hydro-carbons  in  the  organism.  They  are  taken 
as  food  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  ui  the  form  of  starch,  and  are  formed  con- 
stantly by  the  liver  in  all  classes  of  animals.  Sugar  is  never  discharged  from  the  body 
in  health,  nor  is  it  deposited  in  any  part  of  the  organism,  even  as  a  temporary  conditioD. 
It  generally  disappears  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  In  studying  the 
changes  which  sugar  is  capable  of  undergoing,  it  has  been  found  that  it  may  be  converted 
into  lactic  acid  or  be  changed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  but  precisely  to  what  extent 
the  sugars  undergo  these  changes,  or  how  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  inspired  oxygen,  It 
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has  been  impossible  tbas  far  to  determine.  We  must  be  content  to  say  that  the  exact 
changes  which  the  sngars  undergo  in  nutrition  are  unknown.  They  seem  to  be  very 
important  in  development,  being  abundant  in  the  food  and  formed  largely  in  the  system 
in  early  life.  They  certainly  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues ;  and  ic 
would  seem  that  they  must  be  important  in  the  two  remaining  phenomena  of  nutrition, 
namely,  the  formation  of  fat  and  the  development  of  animal  heat.  The  relations  of  sugar 
to  these  two  processes  will  be  taken  up  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

The  fats  taken  as  food  are  either  consumed  in  the  organism  or  are  deposited  in  the 
form  of  adipose  tissue.  That  the  fats  are  consumed,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for,  in  the 
normal  alimentation  of  man,  fat  is  a  constant  article,  and  it  is  never  discharged  from  the 
body.  We  are  forced  to  admit,  however,  that  the  changes  which  fat  undergoes  in  its 
process  of  destruction  are  not  thoroughly  understood.  All  that  we  positively  know  is, 
that  the  fatty  principles  of  the  food  are  formed  into  a  fine  emulsion  in  the  small  intestine, 
and  are  taken  up,  chiefly  by  the  lacteals,  and  discharged  into  the  venous. system.  For  a 
time,  during  absorption,  fat  may  exist  in  certain  quantity  in  the  blood ;  but  it  soon  disap- 
pears and  is  either  destroyed  directly  in  the  circulatory  system  or  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  adipose  tissue  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  this  substance  consumed.  That  it 
may  be  destroyed  directly  is  proven  by  the  consumption  of  fat  in  instances  where  the 
amount  of  adipose  matter  is  insignificant ;  and  that  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  organism 
may  be  consumed  is  shown  by  its  rapid  disappearance  in  starvation. 

The  question  of  the  relations  of  fat  to  nutrition  is  important  but  somewhat  obscure. 
It  does  not  take  part  in  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  that  are  endowed  to  an  eminent 
degree  with  the  so-called  vital  functions ;  and,  when  these  tissues  are  brought  to  their 
highest  point  of  development,  the  fat  is  entirely  removed  from  their  substance.  If 
fat  be  not  a  plastic  material,  it  would  seem  to  have  no  function  remaining  but  that  of 
keeping  up,  by  its  oxidation,  the  animal  temperature.  But  it  is  not  proven  that  the  fats,  or 
fats  and  sugar,  are  the  sole  principles  concerned  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and 
the  generation  of  heat ;  for  both  of  these  phenomena  occur  in  the  camivora,  and  in  man, 
when  fat  and  sugar  are  eliminated  from  the  food  and  the  fat  in  the  body  has  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  Fat  is  undoubtedly  destroyed  in  the  organism,  and  probably 
it  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  carbonic  acid  eliminated ;  it  is  also  taken  in  much  larger 
proportion  in  cold  than  in  temperate  or  warm  climates ;  but  we  cannot,  with  our  present 
information,  say  without  reserve  that  fats  and  sugar  are  oxidized  directly,  by  a  process 
with  which  we  are  familiar  under  the  name  of  combustion,  and  that  their  exclusive  func- 
tion is  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  fat  is  generally  deposited  in  tissues  daring  their  retrograde 
processes.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus,  during  the  involution  of  this  organ  after 
parturition,  become  the  seat  of  a  deposit  of  fatty  granulations.  Long  disuse  of  any  part 
will  produce  such  changes  in  its  power  of  appropriating  nitrogenized  matter  for  its  regen- 
eration, that  it  soon  becomes  atrophied  and  altered.  Instead  of  the  normal  nitrogenized 
elements  of  the  tissue,  we  have,  under  these  circumstances,  a  deposition  of  fatty  matter. 
The  fat  is  here  inert,  and  it  takes  the  place  of  the  substance  that  gives  to  the  part  its  char- 
acteristic functions.  These  phenomena  are  strikingly  apparent  in  muscles  that  have  been 
long  disused  or  paralyzed  and  in  nerves  that  have  lost  their  functional  activity.  If  the 
change  be  not  too  extensive,  the  fat  may  be  made  to  disappear,  and  the  part  will  return 
to  its  normal  constitution,  with  appropriate  exercise ;  but  frequently  the  alteration  has 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  irremediable  and  permanent. 

Accurate  observations  have  shown  that,  in  young  animals  rapidly  fattened,  all  the 
adipose  matter  in  the  body  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  what  is  taken  in  as  food ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  fat  may  be  produced  de  novo  in  the  organism.    * 

Formation  and  Deposition  of  Fat, — The  question  of  the  generation  of  fat  in  the  econo- 
my is  one  of  great  importance.    Whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  accompanying 
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the  destruction  of  non-nitrogenized  matters  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  fat  stored  up  in 
the  body  is  consumed,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  any  of  the  elements  of  food,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  rendered  probable,  indeed,  by  the 
few  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  the  subject,  that  obesity  increases  the  power 
of  resistance  to  inanition.  At  all  events,  in  starvation,  the  fatty  constituents  of  the  body 
are  the  first  to  be  consumed,  and  they  almost  entirely  disappear  before  death.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  sugar  is  never  deposited  in  any  part  of  the  organism,  and  it  is  merely  a 
temporary  constituent  of  the  blood.  If  the  sugars  and  fats  have,  in  certain  regards,  simi- 
lar functions  in  nutrition,  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  functions  of  fat,  it  may 
be  retained  in  the  organism  for  use  under  extraordinary  conditions,  it  becomes  very 
important  to  ascertain  the  mechanism  of  its  production  and  de  position. 

The  production  of  fatty  matter  by  certain  insects,  in  excess  of  the  fat  supplied  with 
the  food,  was  established  long  ago  by  the  researches  of  Huber ;  and  analogous  observa- 
tions have  been  made  upon  birds  and  mammals  by  Boussingault  Some  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Boussingault  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  they  were  made  upon  pigs,  in  which 
the  digestive  apparatus  closely  resembles  that  of  the  human  subject.  They  showed  con- 
clusively that,  under  certain  circumstances,  more  fat  exists  in  the  bodies  of  animals  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  total  amount  of  fat  taken  as  food  added  to  the  fat  existing 
at  birth.  In  some  very  interesting  experiments  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  different 
kinds  of  food  upon  the  development  of  fat,  it  was  ascertained  that  fat  could  be  produced 
in  animals  upon  a  regimen,  sufiSciently  nitrogenized,  but  deprived  of  fatty  matters;  but 
the  fact  should  be  recognized  that  *^  the  nutriment  which  produces  the  most  rapid  and 
pronounced  fattening  is  precisely  that  which  joins  to  the  proper  proportion  of  albuminoid 
substances  the  greatest  proportion  of  fatty  principles.^' 

Animals  cannot  be  fattened  without  a  certain  variety  in  the  regimen.  We  have 
already  discussed  the  necessity  of  a  varied  diet  and  have  shown  that  an  animal  will  die 
of  starvation  when  confined  exclusively  to  one  class  of  principles,  even  if  this  be  of  the 
most  nutritious  character ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  experiments  which 
have  demonstrated  that  a  diet  confined  exclusively  to  starch,  sugar,  or  fat,  or  even  pure 
albumen  or  fibrin,  cannot  sustain  life,  much  less  fatten  an  animal.  We  are  prepared, 
then,  to  understand  why,  in  the  pigs  experimented  upon  by  Boussingault,  a  regimen  con- 
fined to  potatoes  did  not  prove  to  be  fattening,  notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of 
starch,  and  that  fat  was  produced  in  abundance  only  when  the  food  presented  the  proper 
variety  of  principles. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  precise  mechanism  of  the  production  of  fat.  The 
experiments  of  Boussingault  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  formed  from  any  kind 
of  food,  even  when  the  alimentation  is  exclusively  nitrogenized ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  certain  articles  of  diet  are  more  favorable  to  its 
deposition  than  others ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  herbivora  are  fattened  much  more 
readily,  as  a  rule,  than  the  camivora. 

Theoretical  considerations  would  immediately  point  to  starch  and  sugar  as  the  ele- 
ments of  food  most  easily  convertible  into  fat,  as  they  contain  the  same  elements,  though 
in  different  proportions ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  view  is  correct.  It  is  said 
that,  in  sugar-growing  sections,  during  the  period  of  grinding  the  cane,  the  laborers  be- 
come excessively  fat,  from  eating  large  quantities  of  the  saccharine  matter.  We  cannot 
refer  to  any  exact  scientific  observations  upon  this  point,  but  the  fact  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  by  physiologists.  Again,  it  has  been  frequently  a  matter  of  individual  experience 
that  sugar  and  starch  are  favorable  to  the  deposition  of  fat,  especially  when  there  is  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  obesity.  A  most  remarkable  example  of  this,  and  one  wWch 
has  met  with  considerable  notoriety,  is  worthy  of  mention,  though  not  reported  by  a 
scientific  observer.  We  refer  to  the  letter  on  corpulence,  by  Mr.  Banting.  The  writer 
of  this  curious  pamphlet,  in  1862,  was  sixty-six  years  old,  five  feet  and  five  inches  in 
height,  and  weighed  two  hundred  and  two  pounds.    Under  the  advice  of  Mr.  William 
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Harvey,  F.  B.  C.  S.,  of  London,  be  confined  bimself  to  &  diet  containing  no  engar  and  as 
little  starch  and  fat  as  possible.  ContiDning  this  r^men  for  one  year,  be  gradual);  loBt 
"weight,  at  tbe  rate  of  abont  one  ponnd  each  week,  until  be  was  redaced  to  one  hnndred 
and  fiflj-sii  ponnds.  At  tbe  time  the  last  edition  of  tbe  pamphlet  was  pablisbed,  in 
1804,  he  enjoyed  perfect  health  and  weighed  one  hnndred  and  fifty  pounds,  his  weight 
varying  only  to  the  extent  of  one  pound,  more  or  less,  in  tbe  course  of  a  month.  This 
little  tract  is  rery  interesting,  both  from  tbe  importance  of  ita  physiological  dednotions  and 
ita  qnaint  literary  style.  It  has  had  an  immense  circulation,  and  many  persons  suffering 
from  ezoesMve  adipose  development  have  adopted  the  system  here  advised,  with  resnlla 
more  or  less  favorable.  A  study  of  the  course  of  diet  here  prescribed  shows  it  to  be  a 
pretty  rigid  training  systen),  with  the  exception  of  sncculent  vegetables  and  liquids, 
which  are  allowed  without  restriction.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  some 
enthnmastic  advocates  of  the  plan  have  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  and  have  neglected 
the  caution  of  the  author  always  to  employ  it  under  the  advice  of  a  physician  ;  and  ita  too 
rigid  enforoemeat  baa  been  followed  by  serious  diaturbances  in  genera]  nutrition.  Otijcra, 
however,  have  verified  the  favorable  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Banting. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  tbe  remarkable  constitutional  tendency  to  obesity  observed  in 
some  individuals,  which  is  very  often  hereditary.  Such  persons  will  become  very  fat 
npon  a  comparatively  low  diet,  while  others  deposit  but  little  adipose  matter,  even  when 
tbe  regimen  is  abundant.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  tbe  former  are  generally 
addicted  to  the  use  of  starchy,  sBcohorine,  and  fatty  elementa  of  food,  while  the  latter  con- 
sume a  greater  proportion  of  nilrogenized  matter. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  remark  that  the  habit  of  taking  large  quantities  of  liquids 
favors  the  formation  of  fat;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  scientific  basis  for  such  an 
opinion.  As  to  the  formation  of  fat  by  any  particular  organ  or  organs  in  the  body,  no 
positive  scientific  view  has  been  advanced,  except  the  proportion  by  Bernard,  that  the 
liver  had  this  function,  in  addition  to  its  glycogenic  ofBce.  This  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed and  have  shown  that  such  a  function  is  far  from  being  positively  established. 

Condition  under  which  Fat  exists  in  the  Organi»m.—lt  is  said  that  fat  combined  with 
phosphorus  is  united  with  nilrogenized  matter  in  the  substance  of  the  nervous  tissne ;  but 
its  oondiUon  here  is  not  well  understood,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  treat  of  tlie 
nervous  system.  A  small  quantity  of  fat  is  contained  iu  the  blood -corpuscles,  and  a  little 
is  held  in  solution  in  the  bile;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  fat  always  exists  in  the  body 
isolated  and  oncombined  with  nitrogenized  matter,  in  the  form  of  granules  or  globules 
and  of  adipose  tissue.  The  three  varieties  of  fat  are  here  combined  in  variable  propor- 
tions, which  is  tlie  cause  of  the  differences  in  its  consistence  in  different  situations.  The 
altimato  elements  of  fat  are,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  _ 

oxygen,  the  two  lattor  in  unequal  proportions.  /''^N^ 

Phyeiologieal  Anatomy  of  AdipoM  Tittue. — Adipose  \  j2r\. 

tissue  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  interstices  of  the  ^^\T  1 

Bubontaneous  areolar  tissue,   where  it  is  aometimes  /  \K  I 

known  as  the  pannicnlns  adipoaus.     It  ia  not,  how-  ^■^Cli/ 

ever,  to  be  confounded  with  the  so-called  cellular  or    „     „,    , ., .. ,,_ 

areolar  tissue,  and  is  simply  associated  with  it  without  sw  dtamiten.   (KrJiiker.) 

being  one  of  it«  essential  parts;  for  the  areolar  tissue 

is  abundant  in  certain  situations,  as  the  eyelids  and 

scrotnm,  where  there  is  no  adipose  matter,  and  adipose        =™P9  "        rBmumng. 

tissne  exists  sometimes,  as  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  without  any  areolar  tissne. 

Adipose  tissue  is  widely  distributed  in  the  body  and  has  important  mechanical  ftine- 
tiona.'  Its  anatomical  element  is  a  vesicle,  from  ^^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  a  delicate,  stmotnreless  membrane,  fiWt  "^  '■^  ^'^^  thick,  enolofflDg  flaid  con- 
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tents.  The  form  of  the  vesicleB  is  naturally  rounded  or  ovoid ;  bnt  in  microscopical 
preparations  they  are  generally  compressed  so  as  to  become  irregularly  polyhedrical. 
The  membrane  sometimes  presents  a  small  nucleus  attached  to  its  inner  surface.  The 
contents  are,  a  minute  quantity  of  an  albuminoid  fluid  moistening  the  internal  surface 
of  the  membrane,  and  a  mixture  of  oleine,  margarine,  and  stearine,  liquid  at  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body,  but  becoming  harder  on  cooling.  Little  rosettes  formed  of  acicular 
crystals  of  margarine  are  frequently  observed  in  the  fat-vesicles,  when  the  temperature 
is  rather  low. 

The  adipose  vesicles  are  collected  into  little  lobules,  from  ^  to  |^  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, which  are  surrounded  by  a  rather  wide  net-work  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  dose 
examination  of  these  vessels  shows  that  they  frequently  surround  individual  fat-cells,  in 
the  form  of  single  loops.  There  is  no  distribution  of  nerves  or  lymphatics  to  the  ele- 
ments of  adipose  tissue.  It  is  seen  by  this  sketch  of  the  structure  of  adipose  tissue,  that 
there  is  no  anatomical  reason  for  classing  these  vesicles  with  the  ductless  glands,  as 
is  done  by  some  physiologists.  They  undoubtedly,  under  certain  conditions,  have  the 
power  of  filling  themselves  with  fat ;  bnt  it  would  be  no  more  appropriate  to  call  fat 
a  secretion  than  to  apply  this  term  to  the  development  and  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
substance  within  the  sarcolemma. 

Conditions  which  i7\fluence  Nutrition, — We  know  more  concerning  the  conditions 
that  influence  the  general  process  of  nutrition  than  about  the  nature  of  the  process  itself. 
It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  when  we  come  to  study  the  nervous  system,  that  there  are 
nerves  which  regulate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  nutritive  forces.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  nutrition  is  effected  through  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  but  it  is  the  fact  that 
certain  nerves,  by  regulating  the  supply  of  blood,  and  perhaps  by  other  influences,  axe 
capable  of  modifying  the  nutrition  of  parts  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

In  discussing  the  influence  of  exercise  upon  the  development  of  parts,  we  have  shown 
that  this  is  not  only  desirable  but  indispensable ;  and  the  proper  performance  of  the  fane* 
tions  of  nearly  all  parts  involves  the  action  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  true  that  the  sep- 
arate parts  of  the  organism  and  the  organism  as  a  whole  have  a  limited  existence ;  but  it  is 
not  true  that  the  change  of  nitrpgenized,  living  substance  into  effete  matter,  a  process  that 
is  increased  in  activity  by  physiological  exercise,  consumes,  so  to  speak,  a  definite  amount 
of  the  limited  life  of  the  parts.  Physiological  exercise  increases  disassimilation,  but  it  also 
increases  the  activity  of  nutrition  and  favors  development  It  is  a  favorite  sophism  to 
assert  that  bodily  or  mental  effort  is  made  always  at  the  expense  of  a  definite  amount  of 
vitality  and  matter  consumed.  This  is  partly  true,  but  mainly  false.  Work  involves 
change  into  effete  matter ;  but,  when  restricted  within  physiological  limits,  it  engendeis 
a  corresponding  activity  of  nutrition,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  supply  from  without 
be  suflicient.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  man  will  live  longer  under  a  system  of  physio- 
logical exercise  of  every  part,  than  if  he  made  the  least  effort  possible.  It  is,  indeed 
only  by  such  use  of  parts  that  they  can  undergo  proper  development  and  become  the  se; : 
of  normal  nutrition.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  life  is  self-limited.  Unla 
subjected  to  some  process  which  arrests  all  changes,  such  as  cold,  the  action  of  preservt. 
tive  fluids,  etc.,  organic  substances  are  constantly  undergoing  transformation*  In  th> 
living  body,  their  disassimilation  and  nutrition  are  unceasing ;  and,  after  they  are  re- 
moved from  what  are  termed  vital  conditions,  they  change,  first  losing  irritability,  or 
becoming  incapable  of  performing  their  functions,  and  afterward  decomposing  into  mat- 
ters which,  like  the  results  of  their  disassimilation,  are  destined  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Nutrition  sufficient  to  supply  the  physiological  decay  of  parts 
cannot  continue  indefinitely.  The  wonderful  forces  in  the  fecundated  ovum  lead  it 
through  a  process  of  development  that  requires,  in  the  human  subject,  more  than  twenty 
years  for  its  completion ;  and,  when  development  ceases,  no  one  can  say  why  it  beeomes 
arrested,  nor  can  we  give  any  sufficient  reason  why,  with  a  sufficient  and  i^propriaie 
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supply  of  material,  a  man  should  not  grow  indefinitely.  After  the  heing  is  fully  devel- 
oped, and  during  what  is  known  as  the  adult  period,  the  supply  seems  to  he  about  equal 
to  the  waste.  But,  after  this,  nutrition  gradually  becomes  deficient,  and  the  deposition  of 
new  matter  in  progresnve  old  age  becomes  more  and  more  inadequate  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  living  nitrogenized  substance.  We  may  at  this  time,  as  an  exception,  have  a  con- 
siderable deposition  of  fat,  but  the  nitrogenized  matter  is  always  deficient,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  inert,  inorganic  matter  combined  with  it  is  increased. 

There  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  the  forces  which  induce  the  regeneration  or 
nutrition  of  parts  reside  in  the  organic  nitrogenized  substance,  and  that  these  give  to  the 
parts  their  characteristic  functions,  which  we  call  vital;  the  inorganic  matter  being 
passive,  or  having,  at  the  most,  purely  physical  functions.  If,  therefore,  as  age  advances, 
the  organic  matter  be  gradually  losing  the  power  of  completely  regenerating  its  sub- 
stance, and  if  its  proportion  be  progressively  diminishing  while  the  inorganic  matter  is 
increasing  in  quantity,  a  time  wUl  come  when  some  of  the  organs  necessary  to  life  will 
be  unable  to  perform  their  ofSce.  When  this  occurs  we  have  death  from  old  age,  or 
physiological  dissolution.  This  may  be  a  gradual  failure  of  the  general  process  of  nutri- 
tion, or  it  may  attack  some  one  organ  or  system.  Why  death  is  thus  certain  to  occnr, 
we  do  not  know,  any  more  than  we  can  explain  why  and  how  animals  live. 

The  modifications  in  nutrition  due  to  the  very  varied  influences  that  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  present  a  most  extended  subject  for  discussion ;  but  we  shall  not  touch 
upon  any  of  these  influences  that  are  not  purely  physiological.  Among  the  most  inter- 
esting of  these  modifications,  are  those  due  to  age,  constituting,  as  they  do,  in  early  life, 
the  process  of  development.  These  will  be  treated  of  fully  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  generation.  It  is  evident,  also,  from  what  we  have  already  said,  that  each  tissue  and 
organ  has  its  own  conditions  of  nutrition  and  development ;  and  this  constitutes  another 
important  division  of  the  subject,  the  more  interesting,  because  the  nutrition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  tissues  are  closely  connected  with  the  processes  of  regeneration 
and  repair  after  injury.  We  have  stated^  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  is  positively  known  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  fully-formed  tissues  of  the  body  ;  but  the  history  of  their  develop- 
ment belongs  to  embryology.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  follow  the  processes  of  regenera- 
tion after  iivjory)  in  nerves,  muscles,  bone,  etc.,  we  should  be  compelled  to  pass  almost 
immediately  into  the  domain  of  pathology.  The  influences  of  climate,  respiratory  activity, 
food,  etc.,  have  already  been  considered  under  the  heads  of  respiration,  alimentation,  and 
excretion,  and  will  be  touched  upon  again  in  connection  with  animal  heat. 

ProducU  of  DUcMimilation, — It  only  remains  now  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  mode 
of  production  of  the  excretions.  The  process  of  disassimilation,  we  are  aware,  always 
accompanies  nutrition,  and  the  substances  thus  formed  are  the  result  of  the  final  changes 
of  the  organic  constituents  of  the  tissues.  As  we  have, seen  in  studying  the  urine,  the 
'  xcrementitious  principles  proper  are  always  associated  with  inorganic  matter  which  has 
I  >assed  through  the  organism ;  and,  while  there  are  many  effete  substances  that  we  have 
.een  able  to  recognize,  the  physiological  and  pathological  relations  of  which  have  been 
more  or  less  successfully  studied,  there  are  probably  others  which  have  thus  far  escaped 
observation.  It  is  almost  futile  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  bearing  which  the  d  iscovery 
of  new  exorementitious  principles  will  have  upon  pathological  conditions,  while  there  are 
so  many  which  we  now  know  only  by  name,  their  relations  to  the  different  tissues  being 
still  obscure ;  but,  if  we  reason  from  the  light  thrown  upon  certain  diseased  conditions  by 
the  fact  that  urea,  the  urates,  and  cholesterine  are  liable  to  be  retained  in  the  blood  and 
produce  certain  symptoms,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  description  of  new  effete  prin- 
ciples will  have  an  important  influence  upon  our  pathological  knowledge  as  well  as  our 
comprehension  of  physiological  processes.  The  following  are  the  roost  important  excre- 
mentitious  matters,  the  relations  of  which  to  nutrition  and  disassimilation  are  more  op 
less  fully  understood : 
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ProdVfCts  of  Disassimilation, 

ExeremenHium^  Principles,  How  excreted, 

f  Principally  by  the 

I      lungs;  but  also 

Carbonic  acid ^      by  the  skin,  and 

In  solution  m  the 
excreted  fluids. 

Alkaline  sudorates Perspiration, 

C  Principally  in   the 

_  urine :  but  a  cer- 

Urea ■{      ^.      *       .      . 

j      tain  quantity  m 

i  the  perspiration. 

Urate  of  soda Urine. 

Urate  of  ammonia " 

Urate  of  potassa ** 

Urate  of  lime »♦ 

Urate  of  magnesia " 

Hippurate  of  soda " 

Hippurate  of  potassa " 

Hippurate  of  lime " 

Creatine " 

Creatinine ** 

Oxalate  of  lime " 

Xanthine " 

Stercorine  (changed  from  cbolesterine) Fieces. 

Excretinc »« 

In  the  aboye  list  we  have  omitted  all  doubtful  excrementitious  principles,  as  well 
as  the  inorganic  compounds  foond  in  the  excreted  fluids;  and  we  may  assnme  that 
the  substances  therein  enumerated  represent,  as  far  as  we  are  now  able  to  determine, 
the  physiological  wear  of  the  organism.  We  shall  not  again  discuss  the  fact  that  the  life 
of  tissues  involves  physiological  waste  or  decay,  and  that  the  excrementitions  principles 
proper  represent  the  final  changes  of  organic  substances.  We  know  that  this  process 
goes  on  without  necessarily  involving  exercise  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  parts;  bat 
it  is  no  less  true  that  exercise,  or  work,  increases  the  activity  both  of  nutrition  and  wear. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  principles  underlying  all  our  ideas  of  the  process  of  nntritioD. 
We  shall  not  discuss  here  the  influence  of  work  upon  the  elimination  of  some  of  the 
nitrogenized  compounds,  particularly  urea,  for  we  have  already  examined  that  subject 
most  carefully  in  another  place ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  as  a  general  law 
that  has  yet  to  meet  with  exceptions,  that  physiological  work  increases  excretion. 

Animal  Heat, 

The  process  of  nutrition  in  animals  is  always  attended  with  the  development  of  heat 
and  it  produces  a  temperature  more  or  less  independent  of  external  conditions.  This  it 
true  in  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  animal  organizations ;  and  analogous  phenomeDa 
have  even  been  observed  in  plants.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  nutrition  may  be  suspended 
by  a  diminished  external  temperature,  and  certain  of  the  functions  become  temporarily 
arrested,  to  be  resumed  when  the  animal  is  exposed  to  a  greater  heat.  This  is  true,  to 
some  extent,  in  certain  warm-blooded  animals  that  periodically  pass  into  a  condition  of 
stupor,  called  hibernation ;  but  in  man,  and  in  nearly  all  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the 
general  temperature  of  the  body  can  undergo  but  slight  variations.  The  animal  heat  is 
essentially  the  same  in  the  intense  cold  of  the  frigid  zones  and  under  the  burning  sun  of 
the  tropics ;  and  if,  from  any  cause,  the  body  become  incapable  of  keeping  up  its  temper- 
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ature  when  exposed  to  cold,  or  of  moderatiog  it  when  exposed  to  heat,  death  is  the  invari- 
able result. 

The  production  of  animal  heat  is  so  closely  connected  with  nutrition,  that.,  in  serious 
pathological  modifications  of  this  process,  as  in  the  essential  fevers  or  extensive  inflam- 
mations, the  temperature  of  the  body  becomes  an  important  guide,  particularly  in 
prognosis. 

The  study  of  the  temperature  in  different  classes  of  animals  presents  very  great  inter- 
est, bub  the  limits  of  a  work  on  pure  human  physiology  restrict  us  to  the  phenomena  as 
observed  in  man,  and  in  animals  in  which  the  processes  of  nutrition  are  similar,  if  not 
identical.  We  shall  therefore  treat  of  the  subject  from  one  point  of  view  and  consider 
it  as  follows : 

1.  The  normal  temperature  in  the  human  subject,  with  its  variations  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  and  at  different  periods  of  life. 

2.  The  diurnal  variations  in  the  animal  temperature,  and  the  relations  of  alimenta- 
tion, digestion,  respiration,  nutrition,  exercise,  and  the  nervous  system. 

3.  The  means  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  kept  within  the  limits  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  life  and  health. 

LimiU  of  Variation  in  the  Normal  Temperature  in  Man, — A  great  number  of  obser- 
Tations  have  been  made  upon  the  normal  temperature  in  the  human  subject  under  differ- 
ent conditions ;  but  we  shall  cite  those  only  in  which  all  sources  of  error  in  thermometry 
seem  to  have  been  avoided,  and  in  which  the  results  present  noticeable  peculiarities. 
One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  taking  the  general  temperature  has  been  to  intro- 
duce a  delicate  thermometer,  carefully  protected  from  all  disturbing  conditions,  into  the 
axilla,  reading  off  the  degrees  after  the  mercury  has  become  absolutely  stationary. 
Kearly  all  observations  made  in  this  way  agree  with  the  results  obtained  by  Gavarret, 
who  estimated  that  the  temperature  in  the  axilla,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  adult  man,  in  a 
temperate  climate,  ranges  between  97*7°  and  99*5°  Fahr.  Dr.  Davy,  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  observations  upon  the  temperature  under  the  tongue,  fixes  the  standard,  in  a 
temperate  climate,  at  98**.  When  we  examine  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  deeper 
vessels  and  the  variations  in  different  parts,  we  shall  see  that  the  axilla  and  the  tongue, 
being  more  or  less  exposed  to  external  influences,  do  not  exactly  represent  the  general 
heat  of  the  organism ;  but  these  are  the  situations,  particularly  the  axilla,  in  which  the 
temperature  is  most  frequently  taken,  both  in  physiological  and  pathological  examina- 
tions. As  a  standard  for  comparison,  we  may  assume  that  the  most  common  temperature 
in  these  situations  is  98°,  subject  to  variations,  within  the  limits  of  health,  of  about  0*5^ 
below  and  1'6°  above. 

Tariatione  voith  External  Temperature, — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  tem- 
perature of  the  body  varies,  though  within  very  restricted  limits,  with  extreme  changes 
in  climate.  The  results  obtained  by  Davy,  in  a  large  number  of  observations  in  temper- 
ate and  hot  climates,  show  an  elevation  in  the  tropics  of  from  0*6°  to  3**.  It  is  well 
known,  also,  that  the  human  body,  the  surface  being  properly  protected,  is  capable  of 
enduring  for  some  minutes  a  heat  much  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  general  temperature  is  raised  but  very  slightly,  as  compared  with  the 
intense  heat  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Dob- 
son,  the  temperature  was  only  raised  to  99*5°  in  one  instance,  101*5°  in  another,  and  102° 
iu  a  third,  when  the  body  was  exposed  to  a  heat  of  more  than  212°.  MM.  Delaroche 
and  Berger,  however,  found  that  the  temperature  in  the  mouth  could  be  increased  by 
from  8°  to  9°,  after  sixteen  minutes'  exposure  to  intense  heat.  This  was  for  the  external 
parts  only ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  temperature  of  the  internal  organs  ever 
undergoes  such  extensive  variations. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  temperature  in  persons  exposed  to  intense  cold,  as 
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in  Arctic  explorations,  because  the  greatest  care  is  always  taken  to  protect  the  snrface 
of  the  body  as  completely  as  possible ;  but  experiments  have  shown  that  the  animal  heat 
may  be  considerably  reduced,  as  a  temporary  condition,  without  producing  death.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Currie  caused  the  temperature  in  a  man  to  fall  15° 
by  immersion  in  a  cold  bath ;  but  he  could  not  bring  it  below  83°.  This  extreme 
depression,  however,  lasted  only  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  temperature  afterward 
returned  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  normal  standard.  Nearly  the  same  results  were 
obtained  by  Hunter,  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  mouse.  With  an  external  tempera- 
ture of  60°,  he  found  the  temperature  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  99°,  and  in  the 
pelvis,  96°.  The  animal  was  then  exposed  for  an  honr  to  a  cold  atmosphere  of  18°,  and 
there  was  a  diminution  of  the  temperature  at  the  diaphragm  of  16°,  and  at  the  pelvis,  of 
18°.  These  results  show  that,  while  the  normal  variations  in  the  temperature  in  the  human 
subject,  even  when  exposed  to  great  climatic  changes,  are  very  slight,  generally  not  rang- 
ing beyond  two  degrees,  the  body  may  be  exposed  for  a  time  to  excessive  heat  or  cold, 
and  the  extreme  limits,  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  life,  may  be  reached.  As  far 
as  has  been  ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  these  limits  are  88°  and  107° ;  giving  a 
range  of  about  15°  below  and  9°  above  the  average  standard  under  normal  conditions. 

Variations  in  Different  Parts  of  the  Body. — ^It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  temperature 
of  the  internal  organs  should  be  higher  and  more  constant  than  that  of  parts,  like  the 
axilla  or  mouth,  more  or  less  exposed  to  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  and  contact  with 
the  cool  air ;  and  the  differences  observed  in  the  blood  in  certain  parts,  as  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart,  have  important  bearings,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  upon  the  various 
theories  of  animal  heat.  We  shall  here  simply  note  the  variations  observed  in  the  blood 
in  different  situations  and  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  late  observations,  which  have  gen- 
erally been  made  with  apparatus  much  more  reliable  and  delicate  than  that  which  was 
formerly  employed. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  upon  modifications  in  temperature 
accompanying  the  general  change  of  the  blood  ftom  arterial  to  venous ;  bat  perhaps  the 
most  exact  and  elaborate  are  those  by  M.  Claude  Bernard.  For  measuring  the  tempera- 
ture in  different  parts  of  the  vascular  system,  he  used  the  exceedingly  delicate  *^  metastatic  " 
thermometers  of  M.  Walferdin ;  and  in  all  comparative  observations  he  employed  the 
same  instrument,  introduced  successively  into  different  parts,  frequently  reversing  the 
order  and  employing  every  precaution  so  as  to  insure  perfectly  physiological  conditions. 
The  preeminent  skill  of  this  distinguished  observer  in  experimenting  upon  living  animals 
is  almost  in  itself  a  sufScient  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  his  results. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  blood  becomes  slightly  lowered  in  its  temperature 
in  passing  through  the  general  capillary  circulation ;  but  the  amount  of  difference  is  ordi- 
narily not  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  and  it  is  dependent,  in  all  probability,  upon 
external  conditions  and  the  evaporation  constantly  going  on  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 
This  fact  is  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  proposition  that  the  animal  heat  is  generated  in 
greatest  part  in  the  general  capillary  system,  as  one  of  the  results  of  nutritive  action ;  for 
the  blood  circulates  with  such  rapidity  that  the  heat  acquired  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
internal  organs,  where  little  or  none  is  lost,  is  but  slightly  diminished  before  the  fluid 
passes  into  the  arteries,  even  in  circulating  through  the  lungs ;  and  the  evaporation  from 
the  surface  simply  moderates  the  heat  acquired  in  the  tissues  and  keeps  it  at  the  proper 
standard.  We  know  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  equalized  by  means  of  the  circulation 
and  by  cutaneous  transpiration;  and  all  comparative  observations  upon  the  temperature 
in  different  parts  show  that,  where  it  is  not  subjected  to  refrigerating  influences,  the 
blood  is  warmer  in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries. 

The  elaborate  investigations  of  Bernard  have  demonstrated  that  the  blood  is,  as  the 
rule,  from  0*86°  to  1*8°  warmer  in  the  hepatic  veins  than  in  the  aorta.  The  t^npera- 
ture  in  the  hepatic  veins  is  from  0*18°  to  1'44°  higher  than  in  the  portal  veins.    These 
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fignres  are  the  result  of  namerous  experiments  made  upon  dogs.  The  maximum  of  thirty- 
three  observations  upon  the  temperature  in  the  aorta  was  105*8°,  and  the  minimum,  08*78^; 
the  maximum  of  thirty-two  observations  upon  the  portal  vein  was  106*34°,  and  the  mini- 
mum, 100*04° ;  the  maximum  of  thirty-five  observations  upon  the  hepatic  veins  was  107°, 
and  the  minimum,  99*86°.  Oompared  with  the  aorta,  the  temperature  of  the  portal  vein 
was  generally  found  to  be  higher  (maximum  of  difference,  0*9°) ;  but,  in  a  few  instances 
(five  out  of  fifteen),  it  was  a  ^erj  little  lower,  which  is  explained  by  Bernard  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  intestinal  canal  is  not  entirely  removed  from  external  modifying  influ- 
ences. These  results  show  that  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  is  warmer  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

The  general  fact  that  the  superficial  parts  are  cooler  than  those  less  exposed  to  loss 
of  heat  by  evaporation  does  not  demand  extended  discussion ;  but,  in  a  series  of  experi- 
ments by  Breschet  and  Becquerel,  who  were  among  the  first  to  employ  thermo-electric 
apparatus  in  the  study  of  animal  heat,  it  was  found  that  the  cellular  tissue  was  from  2*5° 
to  3*3°  cooler  than  the  muscles.  This  difference  will  be  readily  understood  when  we 
consider  the  production  of  heat  in  the  general  system,  and  more  especially  in  the  highly- 
organized  parts. 

A  most  interesting  question,  in  this  connection,  relates  to  the  comparative  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart.  Upon  this  point  there  have  been  several 
confiicting  observations,  the  results  favoring  two  opposite  theories  of  calorification.  By 
some  it  has  been  thought  that  the  blood  gains  heat  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  and  this 
is  explained  by  the  theory  of  the  direct  union,  in  these  organs,  of  oxygen  with  the 
hydro-carbons.  Others  suppose  that  the  blood  is  slightly  refrigerated  in  the  air-cells. 
The  questions  here  involved  will  be  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  theories  of 
animal  heat ;  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a  study  of  the  experimental 
facts. 

It  is  evident  that,  when  the  chest  is  opened,  the  external  refrigerating  influences 
might  act  difierently  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  particularly  as  the  right  ventricle 
is  much  thinner  than  the  left.  It  would  not  be  improper,  indeed,  to  exclude  all  observa- 
tions made  in  this  way,  and  to  depend  entirely  upon  experiments  in  which  the  physiological 
conditions  are  not  so  palpably  violated.  Magendie  and  Bernard  introduced  delicate  ther- 
mometers into  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  through  the  vessels  in  the  neck,  without  opening 
the  chest.  These  experiments  were  made  upon  a  horse,  and  the  right  heart  was  always 
found  considerably  warmer  than  the  left.  Hering  introduced  a  thermometer  into  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  in  a  living  calf  affected  with  cardiac  ectopia.  The  temperature  of  the 
right  side  was  102*74°,  and  the  left  side,  101*79°.  Georg  von  Liebig  illustrated  one  of 
the  sources  of  error  in  all  examinations  made  after  opening  the  chest,  by  filling  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  of  a  dog  with  warm  water,  placing  the  organ  in  a  water-bath,  and  bring- 
ing the  two  sides  to  precisely  the  same  temperature.  After  five  minutes^  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  temperature  in  the  right  ventricle  was  sensibly  lower  than  in  the  left,  which 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  ventricular  walls.  The 
observations  by  Bernard  himself  upon  dogs  and  sheep  are  very  conclusive,  as  far  as 
these  animals  are  concerned.  In  dogs  he  found  a  difference  of  from  0*1°  to  0*2°, 
always  in  favor  of  the  right  side;  and  the  results  in  sheep  were  nearly  the  same. 
These  experiments  are  only  indirectly  applicable  to  the  human  subject;  and  if  it  be 
proven  that,  in  animals,  the  conditions  vary  with  ^*-  the  state  of  the  skin,  the  digestive 
apparatus,  and  the  muscular  system  "  (Colin),  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
demonstration,  to  say  what  change  in  temperature,  if  any,  takes  place  in  the  blood  in  its 
passage  through  the  lungs.  The  only  reliable  observations  upon  this  point  in  man  are 
those  made  by  Prof.  Lombard,  of  Boston.  Prof.  Lombard  used  in  his  experiments  a  very 
ingenious  and  delicate  thermo-electric  apparatus,  capable  of  indicating  a  difference  of 
rs^sTT  o^  A  degree  cent.  With  this  instrument,  he  was  able  to  determine  very  slight  varia- 
tions in  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  arterial  system,  by  simply  placing  the  con- 
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dnctors  over  anj  of  the  superficial  vessels,  like  the  radial.  Of  course  it  is  impossihle  to 
note  the  actual  temperature  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  in  the  human  subject  duriug 
life ;  but  Prof.  Lombard  endeavored  to  arrive  at  the  same  end,  hj  calculating  that,  if  all 
the  sources  of  refrigeration  in  the  lungs  were  artificially  removed,  the  blood  in  the  arte- 
ries should  gain  about  the  same  amount  of  heat  that  would  be  lost  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. To  effect  this  object,  he  breathed  air  saturated  with  moisture  and  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  circulating  blood.  '^If,  then,  when  respiration  takes  place  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  blood  is  cooled  one-third  of  a  degree  (cent.)  in  passing  through 
the  lungs,  the  temperature  should  be  raised  so  much ;  that  is  to  say,  one- third  of  a  degree, 
when  we  respire  air  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood  and  saturated  with  the  vapor  of 
water,  all  loss  of  heat  then  being  impossible."  In  numerous  experiments  performed  upon 
this  principle.  Prof.  Lombard  failed  to  observe  a  sufBcientiy  marked  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  blood  is  ordinarily  cooled  in  passing  through  the 
lungs.  These  experiments  cannot  be  so  positive  as  those  made  by  introducing  thermome- 
ters into  the  heart  in  living  animals  without  opening  the  chest  or  disturbing  the  circula- 
tion ;  but  they  are  important,  in  connection  with  such  observations,  as  failing  to  prove 
that  the  blood  is  either  cooled  or  heated  in  the  lungs.  From  these  facts  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  any  change  in  the  temperature  in  the  blood  in  passing 
through  the  lungs  in  the  human  subject.  In  animals  there  probably  exist  no  constant 
differences  in  temperature  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart.  When  the  loss  of  heat  by  the 
general  surface  is  active,  as  in  animals  with  a  slight  covering  of  hur,  the  blood  is  gener- 
ally cooler  in  the  right  'cavities ;  but,  in  animals  with  a  thick  covering,  that  probably  lose  a 
great  deal  of  heat  by  the  pulmonary  surface,  the  blood  is  cooler  upon  the  left  side.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  refrigerating  influences  in  the  lungs,  both  from  the  low 
temperature  of  the  inspired  air  and  from  evaporation ;  but  these  are  equalized  and  some- 
times overcome  by  processes  in  the  blood  itself,  although,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the 
lungs  are  by  no  means  the  most  important  organs  of  calorification. 

Variations  at  Different  Periods  of  Life, — The  most  important  variations  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  at  different  periods  of  life  are  observed  in  infants  just  after  birib. 
Aside  from  one  or  two  observations,  which  are  admitted  to  be  exceptional,  the  body  of 
the  infant  and  of  young  mammalia  and  birds,  removed  from  the  mother,  presents  a  dimi- 
nution in  temperature  of  from  one  to  nearly  four  degrees.  In  infancy  the  ability  to  resist 
cold  is  less  than  in  later  years ;  but  after  a  few  days  the  temperature  of  the  child  nearly 
reaches  the  standard  in  the  adult,  and  the  variations  produced  by  external  conditions  are 
not  so  great. 

The  experiments  of  W.  F.  Edwards  have  an  important  bearing  upon  our  ideas  of  nutri- 
tion during  the  first  periods  of  extra-uterine  life.  He  found  that,  in  certain  animals, 
particularly  dogs  and  cats,  that  are  born  with  the  eyes  closed  and  in  which  the  foramen 
ovale  remains  open  for  a  few  days,  the  temperature  rapidly  diminished  when  they  were 
removed  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  that  they  then  become  reduced  to  a  condition 
approximating  that  of  cold-blooded  animals ;  but,  after  about  fifteen  days,  this  change  in 
temperature  could  not  be  effected.  In  dogs  jnst  born,  the  temperature  fell  after  three  or 
four  hours'  separation  from  the  mother  to  a  point  but  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  The  views  advanced  by  Edwards  are  fully  illustrated  in  in- 
stances of  premature  birth,  when  the  animal  heat  is  much  more  variable  than  in  infants 
at  term,  and  in  cases  of  persistence  of  the  foramen  ovale.  In  certain  instances  in  which 
life  has  been  prolonged  under  this  abnormal  condition,  the  individual  is  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  a  cold-blooded  animal.  We  can  also  understand  the  remarkable  power  of 
resistance  to  asphyxia  in  newly-born  animals,  for  it  is  well  known  that  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals will  bear  deprivation  of  oxygen  much  better  than  the  higher  classes. 

In  adult  life  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  marked  and  constant  variation  in  the 
normal  temperature ;  but,  in  old  age,  according  to  the  observations  of  Davy,  while  the 
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aotnal  temperature  of  the  body  is  not  notably  reduced,  the  power  of  resisting  refrigerat- 
ing influences  is  diminished  very  considerably. 

There  are  no  positive  observations  showing  any  constant  differences  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  in  the  sexes ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that,  in  the  female,  the  animal 
heat  is  modified  by  the  same  influences  and  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  male. 

Diurnal  Variations  in  the  Temperature  of  the  Body. — Although  the  limits  of  variation 
in  the  animal  temperature  are  not  very  extended,  certain  fluctuations  are  observed, 
depending  upon  repose  or  activity,  digestion,  sleep,  etc.,  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account.  These  conditions,  which  are  of  a  perfectly  normal  character,  may  in- 
duce changes  in  the  temperature  amounting  to  from  one  to  three  degrees.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  there  are  two  well-marked  periods  in  the  day  when  the  heat  is  at  its 
maximum.  These,  according  to  the  most  recent  observations  in  Germany,  are  at  eleven 
A.  M.  and  four  p.  m.  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  while  all  observations  agree  upon  this 
point,  the  very  elaborate  experiments  of  Lichtenfels  and  Frohlich  show  that  these  periods 
are  well  marked,  even  when  no  food  is  taken.  Barensprung  and  Ladame  farther  show 
that  the  fall  in  temperature  during  the  night  takes  place  sleeping  or  waking ;  and  that 
when  sleep  is  taken  during  the  day  it  does  not  disturb  the  period  of  the  maximum,  which 
occurs  at  about  four  p.  m.  According  to  these  experiments,  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
the  animal  heat  is  at  one  of  its  periods  of  maximum  ;  it  gradually  diminishes  for  two  or 
three  hours  and  is  raised  again  to  the  maximum  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  it 
again  undergoes  diminution  until  the  next  morning.  The  variations  amount  to  from  about 
1°  to  2*16.°     The  minimum  is  always  during  the  night. 

The  relations  of  the  animal  temperature  to  digestion  are  still  somewhat  indefinite.  It 
is  well  known  that  activity  of  the  digestive  organs  increases  the  consuniption  of  oxygen, 
and,  to  a  corresponding  degree,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  we  have  to  assume 
that  the  production  of  heat  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  respiratory  action  in  order  to  estab- 
lish any  relation  between  calorification  and  the  digestion  of  ordinary  food.  It  is  easy  to 
calculate  that  a  given  amount  of  oxygen  will  produce  a  definite  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  will,  by  its  union  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  generate  a  certain  number  of  "  units 
of  caloric ;  "  but  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  animal  heat  is  too  complex  and  not 
well  enough  understood  to  admit  of  such  positive  reasoning.  There  is,  indeed,  no  experi- 
mental evidence  of  any  marked  and  constant  change  in  the  general  temperature  of  the 
body  during  the  ordinary  process  of  digestion ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  food  bear  a  certain  relation  to  calorification.  This  is  inevitable  from 
the  connection  of  animal  heat  with  the  general  process  of  nutrition  ;  but  this  relation  is 
expressed  in  the  connection  of  calorification  with  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  and  not  in  the 
process  of  the  digestion  or  absorption  of  food.  We  shall  see  that,  when  nutrition  is  modi- 
fied by  alimentation,  the  general  temperature  is  always  more  or  less  affected ;  and  when 
the  requirements  of  the  system,  as  far  as  the  generation  of  heat  is  concerned,  are 
changed,  by  climate  or  otherwise,  alimentation  is  modified.  One  of  the  objects  of  ali- 
mentation and  nutrition  is  to  maintain  the  body  at  a  nearly  constant  temperature. 

The  influence  of  defective  nutrition  or  inanition  upon  the  heat  of  the  l>ody  is  very 
marked.  John  Hunter,  in  his  experiments  upon  animal  heat,  made  a  few  observations 
npon  this  point  and  noted  a  decided  fall  in  temperature  in  a  mouse  kept  fasting.  The 
same  phenomena  were  also  observed  by  Collard  de  Martigny ;  and  Chossat  noted  tlie 
effects  of  deprivation  of  food  upon  the  power  of  maintaining  the  animal  temperature,  in 
the  most  exact  and  satisfactory  manner.  In  pigeons,  the  extreme  diurnal  variation  in 
temperature,  under  normal  conditions,  was  found  by  Chossat  to  be  1*8.°  During  the 
progress  of  inanition,  the  daily  variation  was  increased  to  5*9,°  with  a  slight  but  well- 
marked  diminution  in  the  absolute  temperature ;  and  the  periods  of  minimum  tempera- 
tare  were  unusually  prolonged.  Immediately  preceding  death  from  starvation,  tlie  dimi- 
nution in  temperature  became  very  rapid,  the  rate,  in  the  observations  on  turtle-doves, 
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being  from  7°  to  IV  per  hour.    Death  usaally^  occurred  when  the  diminution  had 
amoanted  to  about  80^ 

When  the  surrounding  conditions  call  for  the  development  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
heat,  the  diet  is  always  modified,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food ;  but 
when  food  is  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  and  is  of  a  kind  capable  of  maintaining  proper 
nutrition,  its  composition  does  not  affect  the  general  temperature.  If  we  were  to  adopt 
without  reserve  the  view  that  the  non-nitrogenized  alimentary  principles  are  the  sole 
agents  in  the  production  of  heat,  we  should  certainly  be  able  to  determine  either  an 
increase  in  the  animal  heat  or  a  greater  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface,  in  persons  partak- 
ing largely  of  this  kind  of  food.  This,  however,  has  not  been  shown  to  be  true ;  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  seems  to  be  uniform  in  the  same  climate,  even  in  persons  living 
upon  entirely  different  kinds  of  food.  The  elaborate  observations  of  Dr.  Davy  are  very 
conclusive  upon  this  point :  "  The  similarity  of  temperature  in  different  races  of  men  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  between  several  of  them  whose  temperatures  agreed,  there  was 
nothing  in  common  but  the  air  they  breathed — some  feeding  on  animal  food  almost 
entirely,  as  the  Yaida~-other8  chiefly  on  vegetable  diet,  as  the  priests  of  Boodho — and 
others,  as  Europeans  and  Africans,  on  neither  exclusively,  but  on  a  mixture  of  botL" 
Nevertheless,  the  conditions  of  external  temperature  have  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
diet.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  amount  of  meats 
and  fat  taken  is  relatively  smaU,  and  the  succulent,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  large,  as 
compared  with  the  diet  in  the  winter.  But  although  the  proportion  of  starchy  matters  in 
many  of  the  fresh  vegetables  used  during  a  short  season  of  the  year  is  not  large,  these 
articles  are  equally  deficient  in  nitrogenized  matter.  During  the  winter,  the  ordinary 
diet,  composed  of  meat,  fat,  bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrogenized 
substance,  as  well  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  hydro-carbons ;  and,  in  the  sum- 
mer, we  instinctively  reduce  the  proportion  of  both  of  these  varieties  of  principles,  the 
more  succulent  articles  taking  their  place.  This  is  even  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  diet  in  the  torrid  or  temperate  and  in  the  frigid  zone.  Under  the  head 
of  alimentation,  we  have  already  noted  the  prodigious  quantities  of  food  consumed  in  tb« 
Arctic  regions  and  the  effect  of  the  continued  cold  upon  the  habits  of  diet  of  persons 
accustomed  to  a  temperate  climate.  It  is  stated,  upon  undoubted  authority,  that  the  daily 
ration  of  the  Esquimaux  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  meat,  about  one-third  of 
which  is  fat.  Dr.  Hayes,  the  Arctic  explorer,  noted  that,  with  a  temperature  ranging 
from  —60°  to  —70,°  there  was  a  continual  craving  for  a  strong,  animal  diet,  particularly 
fatty  substances.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  party  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  the 
contents  of  the  oil-kettle  with  evident  relish. 

Under  such  conditions  as  those  which  surround  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions,  m 
passing  into  the  frigid  zones  a  change  in  diet  is  imperatively  demanded,  in  order  to  keep 
the  animal  temperature  at  the  proper  standard;  but,  when  the  climate  is  changed  fix-" 
the  temperate  to  the  torrid,  the  habits  of  life  frequently  remain  the  same.    It  is  a  pret. 
general  opinion  among  physicians  who  have  studied  the  subject  specially,  that  many 
the  peculiar  disorders  that  affect  those  who  have  changed  their  residence  from  a  tempi 
ate  to  a  very  warm  climate  are  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  diet  and  ha 
its  of  life  are  unchanged. 

The  influence  of  alcoholic  beverages  upon  the  animal  temperature  has  been  studied 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  question,  of  their  use  in  enabling  the  system  to  resist  exces- 
sive cold.  We  have  already  discussed  somewhat  fully  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol 
and  we  liave  seen  that  its  use  does  not  enable  men  to  endure  a  very  low  temperature  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  This  is  the  universal  testimony  of  scientific  Arctic  explorers ;  and 
Dr.  Hayes  particularly  states,  that,  **  in  almost  any  shape,  it  is  not  only  completely 
useless,  but  positively  injurious.^* 

The  relations  of  animal  heat  to  respiration  and  nutrition  constitute  a  most  interesting 
and  important  division  of  the  subject,  which  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  discnasing 
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the  various  theories  of  calorification.  As  a  rnle,  when  the  respiratory  activity  is  physio- 
logically increased,  as  it  is  hy  exercise,  hodily  or  mental,  ingestion  of  food,  or  hy  dimin- 
ished external  temperature,  the  generation  of  heat  in  the  body  is  correspondingly  aug- 
mented ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  diminished  by  conditions  which  physiologically 
decrease  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  relations  of  animal  heat  to  the  general  process  of  nutrition  are  most  intimate. 
Any  condition  that  increases  the  activity  of  nutrition  and  of  disassimilation,  or  even  any 
thing  that  increases  disassimilation  alone,  will  increase  the  production  of  heat.  The 
reverse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  true.  In  pathology,  the  heat  of  the  body  may  be 
increased  by  a  deficient  action  of  the  skin  in  keeping  down  the  temperature,  without  any 
increase  in  the  activity  of  calorification. 

Infiuenee  of  Exerem^  etc.,  upon  the  Heat  af  the  Body, — The  influence  of  muscular 
activity  upon  animal  heat  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  connection  with  the  theories  of  calori- 
fication, from  the  fact  that  the  muscular  system  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  the  organ- 
ism ;  and,  as  has  repeatedly  been  shown  by  experiment,  a  muscle  taken  from  a  living 
animal  is  not  only  capable  of  contraction  upon  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  but  it  will 
perform  for  a  time  certain  of  the  acts  of  nutrition  and  disassimilation,  such  as  the  appro- 
priation of  oxygen  and  the  generation  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  most  complete  repose  of  the  muscular  system  is  observed  during  sleep,  when 
hardly  any  of  the  muscles  are  brought  into  action,  except  those  concerned  in  tranquil 
respiration.  There  is  always  a  notable  diminution  in  the  general  temperature  at  this 
time.  This  fact  has  been  observed  by  all  who  have  studied  the  question  experimentally. 
In  the  diurnal  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  minimum  is  aJways  during 
the  night ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  sleep,  for  a 
depression  in  temperature  is  constantly  observed  at  that  time,  even  when  sleep  is  avoided. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  one  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
resisting  the  depressing  influence  of  cold  is  to  constantly  exercise  the  muscles;  and  it 
is  weU  known  that,  after  long  exposure  to  intense  cold,  the  tendency  to  sleep,  which 
becomes  almost  irresistible^  if  mdulged  in,  is  followed  by  a  very  rapid  loss  of  beat  and 
almost  certain  death.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  the  accounts  of  travellers  and  others  in 
snpport  of  t^ese  facts.  In  some  animals,  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  temperature 
during  muscular  activity  is  very  great,  and  this  is  notably  marked  in  the  class  of  insects. 
In  the  experiments  of  Newport,  upon  bees  and  other  insects,  a  difference  of  about  27°  was 
noted  between  the  conditions  of  complete  repose  and  great  muscular  activity.  These 
facsts  are  interesting,  as  shovring  the  very  great  elevation  of  temperature  that  can  be 
produced  in  the  lower  order  of  beings  during  violent  excitement ;  but,  in  man,  the  differ- 
ences, although  distinct,  are  never  very  considerable,  for  the  reason  that  violent  muscular 
exertion  is  generally  attended  with  greatly-increased  action  of  the  skin,  which  keeps  the 
heat  of  the  body  within  very  restricted  limits.  In  the  experiments  of  Newport,  the  loss 
of  heat  from  the  surface  was  arrested  by  confining  the  insects  in  small  glass  bottles. 

The  effects  of  active  exercise,  as  in  fast  walkiug  or  riding,  were  very  well  observed 
by  Dr.  Davy.  He  found  a  constant  elevation  in  the  general  temperature  (taken  under 
the  tongue),  amounting  to  between  one  and  two  degrees ;  but  the  most  marked  effects 
were  observed  in  the  extremities,  especially  when,  they  were  cold  before  taking  the 
exercise.  ^ 

The  elevation  in  temperature  that  attends  muscular  action  is  produced  directly  in  the 
substance  of  the  muscle.  This  important  fact  was  settled  by  the  very  interesting  and 
ingenious  experiments  of  Becquerel  and  Breschet.  Introducing  a  thermo-electric  needle 
into  the  biceps  of  a  man  who  used  the  arm  in  sawing  wood  for  five  minutes,  these  physi- 
ologists noted  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  one  degree  centigrade  (nearly  two  degrees 
f*ahr.).  The  production  of  heat  in  the  muscular  tissue  was  even  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  Hatteucci,  in  experiments  with  portions  of  muscle  from  the  frog.  Not  only 
33 
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did  he  observe  absorption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  oarbonio  acid  after  the  mnsole  had 
been  removed  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  but  he  noted  an  elevation  in  tempera- 
ture of  aboat  one  degree  Fahr.,  following  contractions  artificially  excited. 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  citations  of  experiments  iUustratiug  the  facts  above  noted  or 
to  discuss  elaborately  the  theoretical  transformation  of  a  given  quantity  of  caloric  into 
a  definite  and  an  invariable  amount  of  work.  The  conditions  in  the  animal  economy  are 
such  that  we  cannot  exactly  appreciate  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  cutaneous  and  respiratorr 
surfaces ;  nor  can  we  follow  the  processes  in  the  body  which  involve  the  disappearance 
of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  exact  changes  undergone  by  the 
hydro-carbonaceous  elements  of  food  and  constituents  of  the  body;  the  amount  of  heat 
involved  in  the  changes  of  the  nitrogenized  elements ;  and,  in  short,  we  cannot  make 
the  corrections  that  are  absolutely  necessary  before  we  can  hope  to  reduce  the  question 
of  the  oxidation  of  certain  principles  in  the  body,  the  development  of  heat,  and  tbe 
generation  of  mechanical  force,  to  exact  mathematical  calculation. 

Observations  upon  the  influence  of  mental  exertion  on  the  temperature  of  the  body 
have  not  been  so  numerous,  but  they  are,  apparently,  no  less  exact  in  their  results.  Dr. 
Davy  was  the  first  to  make  any  extended  experiments  upon  this  point  taid  has  noted  a 
slight  but  constant  elevation  during  ^*  excited  and  sustained  attention.^'  The  same  line 
of  observation  has  been  followed  by  Prof.  Lombard,  who  employed  much  more  exact 
methods  of  investigation.  Prof.  Lombard  noted  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  head 
during  mental  exertion  of  various  kinds,  but  it  was  slight,  the  highest  rise  not  exceeding 
the  twentieth  of  a  degree.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  increased 
by  the  emotions  of  hope,  joy,  anger,  and  all  exciting  passions,  while  it  is  diminished 
by  fear,  fright,  and  mental  distress.  Bardach,  from  whom  the  foregoing  statement  is 
taken,  cites  an  example  of  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  96^  to  99*6^  in  a  violent 
access  of  anger,  and  a  descent  to  92*75^  under  the  influence  of  fear,  but  the  temperature 
soon  returned  to  97*25°. 

The  nervous  system  exerts  a  most  important  influence  over  the  animal  temperature, 
as  it  modifies  the  circulation  and  the  nutritive  processes  in  particular  parts.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  influences  are  transmitted  through  the  sympathetic  system.  These 
will  be  discussed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  connection  with  the  theories  of  calorification ; 
but  they  cannot  be  taken  up  fully  xmtil  we  come  to  consider  the  functions  o{  the  sympa- 
thetic system  and  its  relations  to  nutrition.  In  this  connection,  we  shall  simply  allude 
to  certain  phenomena  manifested  through  the  nervous  system,  without  attempting  to 
fully  explain  their  mechanism. 

It  is  well  known  that,  when  the  sympathetic  nerves  going  to  a  particolar  part  are 
divided,  the  arterial  coats  are  paralyzed  and  dilated,  the  supply  of  blood  is  increased, 
nutrition  is  locally  exaggerated  and  more  or  less  modified,  and  the  temperature  of  tbe 
part  is  increased  by  from  five  to  ten  degrees.  An  iDustration  of  these  facta  in  the  ear 
of  the  rabbit,  after  division  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  is  a  very  common  observa- 
tion, which  we  have  often  verified  in  public  demonstrations.  All  of  these  unnatural 
phenomena  disappear  upon  galvanization  of  the  divided  extremity  of  the  nerve.  These 
local  modifications  in  the  temperature  have  been  frequently  observed  pathologically  in 
the  human  subject.  A  number  of  curious  local  variations  of  temperature  can  be  explained 
by  direct  or  refiex  action  through  the  sympathetic  nerves. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  animal  heat  be  one  of  the  necessary  attendant  phenomena  of 
nutrition,  it  must  be  greatly  infiuenced  by  conditions  of  the  circulation.  It  has  been  a 
question^  indeed,  whether  the  modifications  in  temperature  produced  by  operating  upon 
the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  be  not  due  entirely  to  changes  in  the  supply  of  blood. 
It  is  certain  that  whatever  determines  an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  any  part  raises 
the  temperature ;  and,  whenever  the  quantity  of  blood  in  any  organ  or  part  is  conrid- 
erably  diminished,  the  temperature  is  reduced.  This  fact  is  constantly  illustrated  in 
operations  for  the  deligation  of  large  arteries.     It  is  well  known  that,  after  tying  a 
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large  Tessel,  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  part  to 
which  its  branches  are  distributed,  nntll  the  anastomosing  vessels  become  enlarged 
sufficiently  to  supply  the  amount  of  blood  necessary  for  healthy  nutrition. 

Sources  of  Animal  Jleat. 

The  most  interesting  question  connected  with  calorification  relates  to  the  sources 
of  beat  in  the  living  organism ;  and  a  careful  estimate  of  the  physiological  value  of 
all  the  facts  that  have  been  positively  established  with  reference  to  this  point  places 
the  following  proposition  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt : 

The  generation  of  heat  in  the  living  animal  organism  is  connected,  more  or  less 
intimately,  with  all  of  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  disassimilation,  including,  of  course, 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  this  function  is 
modified,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  all  conditions  that  influence  the  general  process 
of  nutrition  or  the  operation  of  the  nutritive  forces  in  particular  parts. 

This  proposition  is  not  contradicted  by  any  well-settled  physiological  facts  or  princi- 
ples. Every  one  of  the  functions  of  the  body  bears  more  or  less  closely  upon  nutrition ; 
and  all  the  physiological  modifications  of  the  various  functions,  without  exception, 
affect  the  process  of  calorification.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  in  man  and  in 
the  warm-blooded  animals  generally,  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature  of  the  organism 
at  a  nearly  fixed  standard  is  a  necessity  of  life  and  of  the  physiological  action  of  the 
different  parts ;  and  that,  while  heat  is  generated  in  the  organism  with  an  activity  that 
is  constantly  varying,  it  is  as  constantly  counterbalanced  by  physiological  loss  of  heat  from 
the  cutaneous  and  the  respiratory  surfaces.  Variations  in  the  activity  of  calorification 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but 
are  to  be  estimated  by  calculating  the  amount  of  heat  lost.  The  ability  of  the  human 
race  to  live  in  all  climates  is  explained  by  the  adaptability  of  man  to  different  conditions 
of  diet  and  exercise,  and  to  the  power  of  regulating  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  by 
^propriate  clothing. 

Our  proposition  regarding  the  production  of  animal  heat  is  in  no  wise  opposed  to  the 
so-called  combustion-theory,  as  it  is  received  by  most  physiologists  of  the  present  day ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  use  of  terms  to  apply  the  name  com- 
bustion to  the  general  process  of  nutrition,  as  is  done  by  those  who  attempt  to  preserve, 
xiot  only  the  ideas  of  the  great  author  of  this  theory,  but  certain  modes  of  expression, 
which  were  in  accordance  only  with  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  nutri- 
tion. If  we  speak  of  animal  heat  as  the  result  of  combustion  of  certain  elements,  it 
irill  be  necessary  either  to  refer  constantly  to  the  difference  between  combustion  as  it 
occurs  in  the  organism  and  mere  oxidation  out  of  the  body,  or  to  start  with  a  full 
definition  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  physiological  combustion,  which 
reduces  itself  simply  to  a  definition  of  nutrition.  Begarding  calorification,  then,  as  con- 
nected with  all  of  the  varied  processes  of  nutrition,  it  remains  for  us  to  determine  the 
following  questions : 

1.  In  what  part  or  parts  of  the  organism  is  heat  generated  ? 

2.  What  is  the  relative  importance  in  calorification,  as  regards  the  amount  of  heat 
generated,  of  the  processes  of  nutrition,  as  we  can  study  them  separately  t 

8.  What  are  the  principles  invariably  and  of  necessity  consumed  and  produced  in  the 
organism  in  calorification ;  and  what  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  principles  thus 
consumed  and  the  products  thus  generated  and  thrown  off? 

4.  How  far  have  we  been  able  to  follow  those  material  transformations  in  the  organ- 
ism which  involve  the  consumption  of  certain  principles,  the  production  of  new  com- 
pounds, and  the  generation  of  heat  ? 

Seat  of  the  Production  of  Animal  Heat, — ^Few  if  any  physiologists  at  the  present 
day  hold  to  the  opinion  that  there*  is  any  part  or  organ  in  the  body  specially  and 
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exclusivelj  conoerned  in  the  prodnction  of  heat.  In  the  early  history  of  the  oxidation- 
theory  of  Lavoisier,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  inspired  oxygen  combined  with 
the  hydro-carbons  of  the  blood  in  the  Inngs,  and  that  the  heat  of  the  body  was  gener- 
ated almost  exclusively  in  these  organs ;  but  this  idea  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 
We  have  already  folly  considered  the  question  of  the  loss  or  gain  in  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  and  we  have  seen  that  there  is,  to  say  the  least, 
no  constant  elevation  showing  a  generation  of  heat  in  these  organs,  sufficient  to  warm 
the  blood,  and  through  it  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  If  we  find  that  the  blood  in 
coming  from  the  lungs  has  about  the  same  temperature  as  when  it  entered  these  organs, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  generation  of  heat  to  compensate  the  loss  by 
evaporation  from  the  pulmonary  surface.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  heat  that  resolts  from 
the  mere  physical  solution  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  all  that  is  produced  in  the  lungs.  There 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  lungs  are  special  organs  of  calorification  ;  and 
any  generation  of  heat  that  takes  place  here  is  due,  probably,  to  purely  physical  phe- 
nomena in  the  blood. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  pages  treating  of  the  variations  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  in  different  parts,  to  show  that  heat  is  produced  in  the  general  sys- 
tem and  not  in  any  particular  organ  or  in  the  blood  as  it  circulates.  The  experiments 
of  Matteucci,  showing  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  a  muscle  excited  to  oontraction 
after  it  had  been  removed  from  the  body,  and  the  observations  of  Becquerel  and  Bre- 
schet,  showing  increased  development  of  heat  by  muscular  contraction,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  production  of  heat  in  the  muscular  system ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  ninscles 
constitute  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  weight  of  the  bodj,  they  are  a  most  important 
source  of  animal  heat. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  that  the  blood  becomes 
notably  warmer  in  passing  through  the  abdominal  viscera.  This  is  particularly  marked 
in  the  liver,  and  it  shows  that  the  large  and  highly-organized  viscera  are  also  important 
sources  of  caloric. 

As  for  as  it  is  possible  to  determine  by  experimental  demonstration,  not  only  is  there 
no  particular  part  or  organ  in  the  body  endowed  with  the  special  function  of  calorifica- 
tion, but  every  part  in  which  the  nutritive  forces  are  in  operation  produces  a  certain 
amount  of  heat ;  and  this  is  probably  true  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  other  anatomical 
elements  of  this  class.  The  production  of  heat  in  the  body  is  general  and  is  one  of  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  process  of  nutrition ;  but,  with  nutrition,  it  is  snbject  to 
local  variations,  as  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  effects  of  operations  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic system  of  nerves  and  in  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

RelaUons  of  Animal  Heat  to  Ifutrition. — Nutrition  involves  the  appropriation  of 
matters  taken  into  the  body  and  the  production  and  elimination  of  effete  substances.  In 
its  widest  signification,  this  includes  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  eliminatioD  of 
carbonic  acid ;  and,  consequently,  we  may  strictly  regard  respiration  as  a  nutritive  act. 
All  of  the  nutritive  processes  go  on  together,  and  they  all  involve,  in  most  warm-blooded 
animals  at  least,  a  nearly  uniform  temperature.  During  the  first  periods  of  embryonic 
life,  the  heat  derived  from  the  mother  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  development  of 
tissue  by.  a  change  of  substance,  analogous  to  nutrition  and  even  superior  to  it  in  activity. 
During  adult  life,  animal  heat  and  the  nutritive  force  are  coexistent  It  now  becomes  a 
question  to  determine  whether  there  be  any  class  of  nutritive  principles  speciaDj  con- 
cerned in  calorification,  or  any  of  the  nutritive  acts,  that  we  have  been  able  to  study  by 
themselves,  which  are  exclusively  or  specially  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  teiiq>er- 
ature  of  the  body.  These  questions  simply  involve  a  review  of  considerations  with  regud 
to  the  relations  of  various  of  the  functions  to  the  production  of  heat. 

The  supply  of  the  waste  of  tissue  being  effected  by  metamorphosis  of  alimentary  matter 
process,  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine — ^it  haa  thus 
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far  been  possible,  only,  to  divide  the  food  into  different  classes.  Of  these,  leaving  out 
oxygen,  we  shall  consider,  in  this  connection,  the  organic  matters,  divided  into  nitrogen- 
ized  and  non-nitrogenized.  The  inorganic  salts  are  always  combiaed  with  nitrogenized 
matter,  and  they  seem  to  pass  through  the  organism  without  undergoing  any  considerable 
chauge ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  any  connection,  of  themselves,  with  the 
production  of  heat. 

What  is  the  relation  to  calorification  of  those  processes  of  nutrition  which  involve  the 
consumption  of  nitrogenized  matter  and  the  production  of  the  nitrogenized  excrementi- 
tions  principles  ? 

We  cannot  study  the  phenomena  of  calorification  alone,  isolated  from  the  other  acts 
of  nutrition.  We  may  confine  an  animal  to  a  purely  nitrogenized  diet,  and  the  heat  of  the 
body  will  be  maintained  at  the  proper  standard ;  but  at  all  times  there  is  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  non-nitrogenized  matter  (sugar  and  perhaps  fat)  produced  in  the  system,  which  is 
formed  only  to  be  consumed.  We  may  starve  an  animal,  and  the  temperature  will  not  fall 
to  any  very  great  extent  until  a  short  time  before  death.  Here  we  may  suppose  that  the 
process  of  deposition  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  tissues  from  the  blood  is  inconsiderable, 
as  compared  with  the  transformation  of  the  substance  of  these  tissues  into  effete  matter ; 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  non-nitrogenized  matter  is  not  produced  in  the  organism  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  account,  by  its  destruction  in  the  lungs,  for  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 
It  seems  beyond  question  that  there  must  be  heat  evolved  in  the  body  by  oxidation  of 
nitrogenized  matter.  When  the  daily  amount  of  food  is  largely  increased  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  the  immense  amount  of  heat  required  in  excessively  cold  climates,  the  nitro- 
genized matters  are  taken  in  greater  quantity,  as  well  as  the  fats,  although  their  increase 
is  not  in  the  same  proportion.  When,  however,  we  endeavor  to  assign  to  the  nitrogenized 
matters  a  definite  proportion  of  heat-producing  power,  we  are  arrested  by  a  want  of 
positive  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  metamorphoses  which  these  principles  undergo ; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  fix  the  relative  calorific  value  of  the  deposition  of  new 
material  in  repair  of  the  tissues  and  the  change  of  their  substance  into  effete  matter  in 
disassimilation.  From  these  facts,  and  from  other  considerations  that  have  already  been 
ftilly  discussed  under  different  heads,  it  is  evident  that  the  physiological  metamorphoses 
of  nitrogenized  matter  bear  a  certain  share  in  the  production  of  animal  heat ;  although, 
in  connection  with  inorganic  matter,  their  chief  function  seems  to  be  the  repair  of  the 
tissues  endowed  with  so-called  vital  properties 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  consumption  of  non-nitrogenized  matter  to  the  production 
of  animal  heat  ? 

It  has  been  impossible  to  treat  of  the  relations  of  the  non-nitrogenized  elements  to 
nutrition  without  considering  more  or  less  ftdly  the  part  which  these  principles  bear  in 
the  production  of  heat ;  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  previous  pages  for  a  discus- 
sion of  certain  of  these  points.  In  this  connection,  we  shall  nmply  state  the  relations 
that  this  class  of  principles  is  known  to  bear  to  calorification,  and  the  facts  upon  which 
our  statements  are  based. 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown  that  both  sugar  and  fat  are  actually  produced  in  the 
organism,  even  when  the  diet  is  strictly  nitrogenized  in  its  character ;  but  we  shall  con- 
sider only  the  relations  of  the  non-nitrogenized  elements  introduced  into  the  body,  assuming 
that  the  principles  of  this  class  appearing  de  novo  in  the  organism  are  the  result  of  a  trans- 
formation of  nitrogenized  substances. 

As  far  as  the  destination  of  the  amylaceous,  saccharine,  and  fatty  elements  of  food 
is  concerned,  we  only  know  that  they  are  incapable,  of  themselves,  of  repairing  muscu- 
lar tissue,  and  that  they  cannot  sustain  life.  They  are  never  discharged  from  the  body  in 
Iiealth  in  the  form  under  which  they  enter ;  but  they  are  in  part  or  completely  destroyed 
in  nutrition.  They  are  completely  destroyed  in  persons  who,  from  habitual  muscular  exer- 
cise, have  very  littie  adipose  tissue.  When  their  quantity  in  the  food  is  large,  they  are  not 
of  necessity  entirely  consumed,  but  they  may  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  adipose  tissue. 
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This,  however,  maj  be  made  to  disappear  hj  violent  exercise  or  under  an  insufficient 
diet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  non-nitrogenized  class  of  alimentary  principles  k 
craved  bj  the  system  in  long-continued  exposure  to  extreme  cold.  This  is  particularly 
marked  with  regard  to  the  fats.  In  all  cold  climates,  fat  ia  a  most  important  element  of 
food ;  and,  in  excessively  cold  regions,  while  the  nitrogenized  elements  are  largely  in- 
creased, there  is  a  very  much  larger  proportional  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fat  Theae 
facts  are  very  significant.  If  the  non-nitrogenized  elements  of  food — which  are  not  always 
indispensable,  though  often  very  necessary  articles— do  not  form  tissue,  are  not  discharged 
from  the  body,  and  are  consumed  in  some  of  the  processes  of  nutrition,  it  would  seem 
that  their  change  must  involve  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  perhaps  also  of  water, 
and  the  evolution  of  heat.  It  is  so  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid,  watery  vapor,  etc.,  thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  skin,  and  other  emunctories,  and  to  esti- 
mate the  exact  amount  of  heat  produced  and  lost,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  caleolationB 
of  the  calorific  power  of  different  articles  of  food  should  be  frequently  erroneous ;  par- 
ticularly as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  calorific  value  of  the  nitrogenized 
principles. 

Although  we  may  assume  that  the  non-nitrogenized  elements  of  food  are  particularly 
important  in  the  production  of  animal  heat,  and  that  they  are  not  concerned  in  the  repair 
of  tissue,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  animal  temperature  may  be  kept  at  the  proper 
standard  upon  an  exclusively  nitrogenized  diet ;  and  we  cannot,  indeed,  connect  calorifi- 
cation exclusively  with  the  consumption  of  any  single  class  of  principles  or  with  any 
single  one  of  the  acts  of  nutrition. 

RelationB  of  CaloriJUation  to  Betpiration, — Respiration  is  one  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses that  can  be  closely  studied  by  itself,  as  it  involves  the  appropriation  by  the  system 
of  a  single  principle  (oxygen),  and  that  simply  in  solution  in  the  blood.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  of  all  the  nutritive  acts,  respiration  is,  far  more  than  any  other,  intimately 
connected  with  calorification.  As  far  as  the  general  process  is  concerned,  the  production 
of  heat  is  usually  in  direct  ratio  to  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid.  In  the  animal  scale,  wherever  we  have  the  largest  amount  of  heat  produced, 
we  observe  the  greatest  respiratory  activity.  In  man,  whatever  increases  the  generation 
of  heat  increases  as  well  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  carbonic  add. 
The  production  of  heat  in  warm-bloode'd  animals  is  constant,  and  it  cannot  be  interrupted, 
even  for  a  few  minutes.  The  same  is  true  of  respiration.  The  tissues  may  waste  for 
want  of  nourishment,  but  the  heat  of  the  body  must  be  kept  near  a  certain  standard, 
which  is  almost  always  much  higher  than  the  surrounding  temperature ;  and  there  is  no 
other  nutritive  act  so  constant  and  so  immediately  necessary  to  existence  as  the  appro- 
priation of  oxygen.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that,  early  in  the  history  of  the  physiidogy 
of  nutrition,  before  we  knew  even  the  exact  condition  and  proportion  of  the  gases  in 
the  blood,  it  should  have  been  thought  that  animal  heat  was  the  result  of  slow  combustion 
of  the  hydro-carbons. 

The  physiological  history  of  respiration  and  of  animal  heat  dates  from  the  same  series 
of  discoveries.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  great  chemist,  Lavoisier,  disoov- 
ered  the  intimate  nature  of  the  respiratory  process  and  applied  the  theory  of  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  to  calorification.  Like  nearly  all 
of  the  great  advances  in  physiological  science,  the  distinctiy-enunciated  idea  was  fore- 
shadowed by  earlier  writers.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  treat,,  from  a  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Lavoisier.  He  undoubtedly  went  as  far  in  bis 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  heat  as  was  possible  in  the  condition  of  the 
science  at  the  time  his  investigations  were  made ;  and,  although  he  inevitably  fell  into 
some  errors  in  his  calculations  and  deductions,  he  must  forever  be  regarded  as  the  autlior 
of  the  first  reasonable  theory  of  the  generation  of  heat  by  animals. 
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2%6  CoMumptian  of  Orygen  and  ProdttcUan  qf  Carhanie  Acid  in  Connection  with 
the  Boolution  of  Heat. — ^As  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  by  actual  experi- 
ment, all  animals,  even  those  lowest  in  the  scale,  appropriate  oxygen  and  eliminate  car- 
bonic acid.  This  is  eqnally  true  of  all  living  tissues ;  and,  since  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  oxygen  is  dissolved,  as  oxygen,  in  the  arterial  blood,  that  it  disappears  in  part  or 
entirely  in  the  capillary  circulation,  that  carbonic  acid  is  taken  up  by  the  venous  blood, 
both  in  solution  and  in  feeble  combination  in  the  bicarbonates,  to  be  discharged  in  the 
lungs  by  displacement  and  the  action  of  the  pnenmic  acid,  and  that  the  tissues  them- 
selves have  the  property  of  appropriating  oxygen  and  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  those  who 
adopt  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  have  simply  changed  the  seat  of  oxidation  from  the  lungs 
to  the  general  system. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  question  that  oxygen,  of  all  the  principles  introduced  from 
without,  is  the  one  most  immediately  necessary  to  nutrition ;  and  it  differs  from  the  class 
of  substances  ordinarily  known  as  alimentary,  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  consumed  more 
promptly  and  constantiy.  In  the  same  way,  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ele- 
ment of  excretion,  like  urea,  creatine,  etc.,  differing  from  them  only  in  the  immediate 
necessity  for  its  elimination.  As  the  comparatively  slow  excretion  of  urea  and  other 
nitrogenized  matters  is  connected  with  the  ingestion  of  ordinary  alimentary  substances 
that  are  slowly  appropriated  by  the  tissues,  so  the  rapid  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  is 
connected  with  the  eqnally  rapid  appropriation  of  oxygen.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  regard  carbonic  acid,  like  other  effete  substances,  as  an  excretion,  the  result 
of  disassimilation  of  the  tissues  generally ;  but,  more  closely  than  any,  it  is  connected 
with  the  rapid  and  constant  evolution  of  heat. 

Experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  upon  the  temperature  of  par- 
ticular parts  have  completed  the  chain  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  localization  of  the 
beat-producing  fhnction  in  the  tissues.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  relations  of 
the  sympathetic  system  to  nutrition,  deferring  this  subject  until  we  come  to  treat  spe- 
cially of  the  nervous  system ;  but  the  facts  bearing  on  ciJorification  are  briefly  as  follows : 

If  the  sympathetic  nerve  be  divided  in  the  neck  of  a  rabbit  or  any  other  warm- 
blooded animal,  the  side  of  the  head  supplied  by  this  nerve  will  become  froxa  five  to 
eight  or  ten  degrees  warmer  than  the  opposite  side,  or  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  This 
observation  we  have  repeatedly  verified.  The  conditions  under  which  this  local  exag- 
geration of  the  animal  heat  is  manifested  are,  dilatation  of  the  arteries  of  supply  of  the 
part,  BO  that  it  receives  very  much  more  blood  than  before,  and  increased  activity  in  the 
general  process  of  nutrition.  It  also  has  been  observed,  in  experiments  upon  the  horse, 
that  the  blood  commg  from  the  part  is  red  and  contains  very  much  more  oxygen  than 
ordinary  venous  blood. 

The  observations  of  MM.  Estor  and  Saint-Pierre  show  that  the  blood  coming  from 
inflamed  parts,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  normal  temperature, 
is  red,  and  that  it  contains  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  more  oxygen  than 
ordinary  venous  blood.  These  facts  are  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the 
temperature  of  parts  is  due  chiefly  to  oxidation ;  but,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that,  in 
the  conditions  above  mentioned,  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  these  parts  is 
increased  many  times,  the  error  in  the  deduction  is  palpable  enough.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  blood  coming  from  an  inflamed  tissue,  with  an  abnormally  high  temper- 
ature, contains  more  oxygen  than  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  it  is  indispensable  to 
demonstrate  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  diminished.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  venous  blood  should  contain  double  the  normal  proportion  of  oxygen,  but  the 
quantity  coming  from  the  part  should  be  increased  threefold,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual 
consumption  of  oxygen  would  be  doubled.  As  an  illustration,  let  us  assume  that,  in  one 
minute,  100  parts  of  blood,  containing  10  parts  of  oxygen,  circulate  through  a  member, 
losing  in  its  passage  7*5  parts  of  oxygen,  thus  leaving  a  proportion  of  2*5  of  oxygen  for 
the  venous  blood ;  if  the  part  become  inflamed,  let  us  suppose  that,  during  the  same 
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period,  800  parts  of  blood,  with  80  parts  of  oxygen,  pass  through,  but  that  the  yeaoiis  Mood 
contains  five  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  or  15  parts.  That  woald  show  an  actual  consomptioa 
of  15  parts  of  oxygen  in  inflammation,  against  7*5  under  normal  nutritive  conditions. 
Estor  and  Saint-Pierre  do  not  state  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  ciz^ 
culating  through  inflamed  tissues,  but  they  admit  that,  '^  in  inflammation,  the  vesaek  are 
dilated,  and  the  current  of  blood  is  more  rapid.^'  An  increase  in  the  absolute  quantity 
of  blood  passing  through  parts  after  division  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  distributed  to  the 
coats  of  the  blood-vessels  has  been  observed  by  all  who  have  experimented  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  increase  is  probably  greater  than  that  which  we  have  assumed  in  our  argu- 
ment. An  additional  argument  in  favor  of  our  interpretation  of  the  experiments  of 
Estor  and  8aint-Pierre  is  the  fact,  noted  by  them,  that  the  blood  from  inflamed  parts 
contains  more  carbonic  acid  than  ordinary  venous  blood. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  there  can  be  little  doubt^ 
that,  while  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  disassimilation,  involving  changes  in  the  nitro- 
genized  constituents  of  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  are  not  disconnected  with  calorifica- 
tion, the  production  of  heat  by  animals  is  most  closely  related  to  the  appropriation  of 
oxygen  and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 

Intimate  Nature  of  the  Calorific  Proeesaei, — A  comprehension  of  the  intimate  nature 
of  the  calorific  processes  involves  simply  an  answer  to  the  question,  how  far  we  can  fol- 
low the  material  transformations  in  the  organism,  which  involve  the  consumption  of  cer- 
tain principles,  the  production  of  new  compounds,  and  the  evolution  of  heat.  Aa  regards 
the  nature  of  the  intermediate  processes  connecting  the  disappearance  of  oxygen  with 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  we  can  only  explain  it  by  reciting  the  simple  facts. 
Oxygen  disappears,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  carbon  is  furnished,  perhaps  by  the 
tissues,  perhaps  by  the  blood,  probably  by  both.  It  is  probable  that  the  intermediate 
changes  are  more  simple  and  rapid  than  those  which  intervene  between  the  appropria- 
tion of  nitrogenized  nutritive  matter  and  the  formation  of  the  nitrogenized  excretions; 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  follow  either  of  these  processes  through  all  of  its  dif- 
ferent phases.  We  must  be  content,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  positive  knowledge, 
to  regard  calorification  as  one  of  the  attendant  phenomena  of  nutrition ;  and  we  have 
only  to  study  as  closely  as  possible  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  ceitain 
principles  and  the  formation  of  effete  matters,  that  are  always  and  of  necessity  associated 
with  the  development  of  heat. 

EqualiEotion  of  the  Animal  Temperature, — A  study  of  the  phenomena  of  calorification 
in  the  human  subject  has  shown  that  under  all  conditions  of  climate  the  general  heat  of 
the  body  is  equalized.  Nearly  always,  the  surrounding  temperature  is  below  the  standard 
of  heat  of  the  body,  and  there  is,  of  necessity,  an  active  production  of  caloric.  Under 
all  conditions,  there  is  more  or  less  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  from  the  general  surface; 
and,  when  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  very  cold,  it  becomes  desirable  to  reduce  this 
loss  to  the  minimum.  This  is  done  by  appropriate  clothing,  which  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  physiological  necessity.  The  proper  kind  of  clothing,  the  conducting 
power  of  different  materials,  their  porosity,  etc.,  form  important  questions  in  practical 
hygiene,  and  their  full  discussion  belongs  to  special  treatises.  Clothing  protects  from 
excessive  heat  as  well  as  from  cold.  Thin,  porous  articles  moderate  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
equalize  evaporation,  and  afibrd  great  protection  in  hot  climates.  In  excessive  cold, 
clothing  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  preventing  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  body. 
When  the  body  is  not  exposed  to  currents  of  air,  the  garments  are  useful  chiefly  as  non- 
conductors, imprisoning  many  layers  of  air,  which  are  warmed  by  contact  with  the  person. 
It  is  farther  very  important  to  protect  the  body  from  the  wind,  which  increases  so  greatly 
the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation.  It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  intense  a  cold  may  be 
resisted  by  healthy  men  under  proper  conditions  of  alimentation  and  exercise  and  with 
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the  protection  of  appropriate  clothing,  as  in  Arctic  explorations,  when  the  thermometer 
has  for  days  ranged  from  —60°  to  —70°  Falir. 

When  from  any  cause  there  is  a  tendency  to  undue  elevation  of  the  heat  of  the  body, 
cutaneous  transpiration  is  increased,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  at  the  proper  standard. 
We  have  already  considered  this  question  in  treating  of  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  we  have 
noted  facts  showing  that  men  can  work  when  exposed  to  a  heat  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  body  itself.  The  amount  of  vapor  that  is  lost  under  these  conditions  is  sometimes 
enormous,  amounting  to  from  two  to  four  pounds  in  an  hour.  We  have  ourselves  often 
noted  a  loss  of  between  two  and  three  pounds  after  exposure  for  less  than  an  hour  to  a 
steam-bath  of  from  110°  to  116°  ;  and  a  much  greater  elevation  of  temperature,  in  dry 
air,  can  be  tolerated  with  impunity.  We  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  observations  upon 
the  temperatures  that  could  be  borne  without  bad  results,  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  variations  in  the  heat  of  the  body.  In  the  experiments  of  Delaroche  and  Berger, 
the  temperature  was  considerably  under  200°.  TiUet  recorded  an  instance  of  a  young 
girl  who  remained  in  an  oven  for  ten  minutes  without  inconvenience,  at  a  temperature 
of  130°  R^umur,  or  824*5°  Fahr.  Dr.  Blagden,  in  his  noted  experiments  in  a  heated 
room,  made  in  connection  with  Drs.  Banks,  Solander,  Fordyce,  and  others,  found,  in  one 
series  of  observations,  that  a  temperature  of  211°  could  be  easily  borne ;  and,  at  another 
time,  the  heat  was  raised  to  260°.  Ohabert,  who  exhibited  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope under  the  name  of  the  *^  fire-king,"  is  said  to  have  entered  ovens  at  from  400°  to 
600^.  Under  these  extraordinary  temperatures,  the  body  is  protected  from  the  radiated 
heat  by  clothing,  the  air  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the  animal  temperature  is  kept  down  by 
ezeeasive  exhalation  from  the  surface. 

It  is  a  curious  fiftct,  that,  after  exposure  of  the  body  to  an  intense  dry  heat  or  to  a 
heated  vapor,  as  ui  the  Turkish  or  Russian  baths,  when  the  general  temperature  is 
somewhat  raised  and  the  surface  is  bathed  in  perspiration,  a  cold  plunge,  which  checks 
the  action  of  the  skin  almost  immediately,  is  not  injurious  and  is  decidedly  agreeable. 
This  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  effects  of  sudden  cold  upon  a  system  heated  and 
exhausted  by  long-continued  exertion.  In  the  latter  instance,  when  the  perspiration  is 
suddenly  checked,  serious  disorders  of  nutrition,  inflanmiations,  etc.,  are  very  liable  to 
oooar.  The  explanation  of  this,  as  far  as  we  can  present  any,  seems  to  be  the  following  : 
When  the  skin  acts  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  simple  exposure  to 
external  heat,  there  is  no  modification  in  nutrition,  and  the  tendency  to  an  elevation  of 
the  animal  temperature  comes  from  causes  entirely  external.  It  is  a  practical  observa- 
tion that  no  bad  effects  are  produced,  under  these  circumstances,  by  suddenly  changing 
the  external  conditions ;  but,  when  the  animal  temperature  is  raised  by  a  modification 
of  the  internal  nutritive  processes,  as  in  prolonged  muscular  effort,  these  changes  cannot 
be  suddenly  arrested ;  and  a  suppression  of  the  compensative  action  of  the  skin  is  apt  to 
produce  disturbances  in  nutrition,  very  often  resulting  in  inflammations. 
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The  o^anio,  or  Tegetative  functioDs  of  luiimala  involve  certain  moTementfl;  and 
almost  all  animalB  posBess,  in  addition,  tbo  power  of  locomotion.  Yerj  manj  of  thew 
movementa  hav«,  of  neoeBsitr,  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  differeot  fbnction* ; 
sa  the  flctiun  of  the  heart  and  veBsela  in  the  oicoalation,  the  uses  of  the  maacles  in  req>i- 
ration,  the  ciliarj  moTements  in  the  air-passages,  the  muscular  acts  in  deglutition,  tbe 
peristaltic  movements,  and  the  mechanism  of  defcecation  and  nrination.  There  remaia, 
however,  certain  general  facta  with  regard  to  varioas  kinds  of  movement  and  the  inode 
of  action  of  the  different  varieties  of  mnscnlor  tisane,  that  will  demand  more  or  lew 
extended  consideration.  As  regards  the  eiceedinglj  varied  and  complex  acts  concerned 
in  locomotion,  it  is  difficnlt  to  fix  the  limits  between  anatomy  uid  physiolog;.  A  fbll 
comprehension  of  snob  movementa  mnst  be  preceded  by  a  complete  descriptive  anatomi- 
cal aoconnt  of  the  passive  and  active  organs  of  locomotion;  and  special  treatisea  on 
anatomy  almost  invariably  give  the  ases  and  sclionB,  as  well  as  the  strnctare  and  rela- 
tions of  these  parts. 

AmorplUivt  Contractile  3vb*tanee  and  AmaboiA  Movemenli. — In  some  of  the  very 

lowest  onlors  of  beings,  in  which  hardl;  any  thing  but  amorphons  matter  and  a  few  gran- 

nlea  can  be  recognized  by  the  miorosoope,  certain  movements  of  elongation  and  retrao- 

.  _ .  __  tton  of  their  amorphous  substance  have  been 

observed.      In  the  higher  animals,  similar 

movements  have  been  noticed  in  certain  of 

their  structures,  such  as  the  leacocjtea,  the 

contents   of  the  ovum,   epithelial  cells,  asd 

connective-tissue   cells.       These    movements 

are  genorally  simple  changes  In   the  fonn 

of  the  cell,  nucleus,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Tte.  JM-Anaba  Mffluau.  oi«h*k,  („  /«^  o«d  They  are  supposed  to  depend  upcoi  an  organic 

nw^^^t^dirtaUomttdUiat^byOuaiiva.  principle  called  sarcode  or  protoplasm;  bnt 

it  is  not  known  that  such  movements  are 

oharacteristio  of  any  one  definite  proximate  principle,  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  their 

cause  and  their  physiological  importance.    In  the  anatomical  elements  of  adult  ««tmiii« 

of  the  higher  classes,  the  sarcodio  movements  Dsnally  appear  slow  end  gradual,  even 

when  viewed  with  high  magnifying  powers;  but,  in  some  of  the  very  lowest  orders  of 

beings,  these  movementa  serve  as  the  means  of  progression  and  are  more  rapid.    Swrh 

movements  are  sometimes  called  amceboid. 

It  does  not  seem  possible,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  to  explain  the 
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natare  and  cause  of  the  movements  of  homogeneous  contractile  substance ;  and  it  must 
be  ezoessivelj  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  observe  directly  the  effects  of  different  stinl- 
nil,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  study  the  movements  of  muscles.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  they  are  analogous  to  the  ciliary  movements,  the  cause  of  which  is  equally  obscure. 

Ciliary  MotemenU. — ^The  epithelium  covering  certain  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  pro- 
vided with  little  hair-like  processes  upon  the  free  portion  of  the  cells,  called  cilia.  These 
are  in  constant  motion,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life,  and  they  produce  currents 
upon  the  surfaces  of  the  membranes  to  which  they  are  attached,  the  direction  being  gener- 
ally from  within  outward.  In  many  of  the  infusoria,  the  ciliary  motion  serves  as  a  means 
of  progression,  effects  the  introduction  of  nutriment  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  indeed, 
is  almost  the  sole  agent  in  the  performance  of  the  functions  involving  movement.  Even 
in  higher  classes,  as  the  mollusca,  the  movements  of  the  cilia  are  of  great  importance. 
In  man  and  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  generally,  the  ciliated  or  vibratile  epithelium  is 
of  the  variety  called  columnar,  conoidal,  or  prismoidal.  The  cilia  are  attached  to  the 
thick  ends  of  the  cells,  and  they  form  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  a  continuous  sheet 
of  vibrating  processes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  size  and  form  of  the  cells  provided  with 
cilia,  as  their  variations  in  different  situations  have  been  and  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  physiological  anatomy  of  different  parts.  In  general  structure,  the  ciliary 
processes  are  entirely  homogeneous,  and  they  gp*adually  taper  from  their  attachment  to 
the  cell  to  an  extremity  of  excessive  tenuity.  Although  anatomists,  from  time  to  time, 
have  described  strisB  at  the  bases  of  the  cilia  and  have  attempted  to  explain  their  mo- 
tion by  a  kind  of  muscular  action,  no  well-defined  structure  has  ever  been  actually 
demonstrated  in  their  substance. 

The  presence  of  cilia  has  been  demonstrated  upon  the  following  surfaces :  The  respira- 
tory passages,  including  the  nasal  fossed,  the  pituitary  membrane,  the  summit  of  the 
larynx,  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  superior  surface  of  the  velum  palati,  and  the  Eustachian 
tubes ;  the  sinuses  about  the  head ;  the  lachrymal  sac  and  the  iutemal  surface  of  the 
eyelids ;  the  genital  passages  of  the  female,  from  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
to  the  extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  They  prob- 
ably exist,  also,  at  the  neck  of  the  capsule  of  MoUer,  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kid- 
ney. In  these  situations,  to  each  cell  of 
conoidal  epithelium  are  attached  from  six  to 
twelve  prolongations,  about  itHv  ^^  ^^  i^<^^ 
in  thickness  at  their  base,  and  from  -^^  to 
2^^  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  appearance 
of  the  cilia  in  detached  cells  is  represented 
in  Fig,  147.  "When  seen  in  situ,  they  ap- 
pear regularly  disposed  upon  the  surface,  are 
of  nearly  equal  length,  and  are  generally 
slightly  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  cavity  lined  by  the  membrane. 

The  ciliary  motion  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  physiological  demonstrations  that 
can  be  made  with  the  microscope.  By  scrap- 
ing the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  a  living  frog, 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory 
passages  in  a  warm-blooded  animal  Just 
kOled,  the  beard  of  the  oyster  or  clam,  and  *^*'-  "^-^^^^^.^SJf '(S  ^  ^  ^^"^ 
placing  the  preparation,  moistened  with  a 

little  serum,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  diameters,  the 
currents  produced  in  the  liquid  will  be  strikingly  exhibited.    The  movements  may  be 


.-;''i 
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studied  in  detached  cells,  in  the  human  subject,  by  introducing  a  feather  into  the  nose,  bj 
which  a  few  oeUs  may  be  removed  with  the  mucas  and  can  be  observed  in  the  same  way. 
This  demonstration  serves  to  show  the  similarity  between  the  movements  in  man  and  in 
the  lower  orders  of  animals.  When  the  movements  are  seen  in  a  large  number  of  cells 
in  ntUj  the  appearance  is  very  graphically  illustrated  by  the  apt  comparison  of  Henle  to 
the  undulations  of  a  field  of  wheat  agitated  by  the  wind.  In  watching  this  movement, 
it  is  usually  seen  to  gradually  diminish  in  rapidity,  until  what  at  first  appeared  simply  as 
a  current,  produced  by  movements  too  rapid  to  be  studied  in  detail,  becomes  revealed  as 
distinct  undulations,  in  which  the  action  of  individual  cilia  can  be  readily  studied.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  movement  have  been  described,  but  the  most  common  is  a  bending  of  the 
cilia,  simultaneously  or  in  regular  succession,  in  one  direction,  followed  by  an  undulating 
return  to  the  perpendicular.  The  other  movements,  such  as  the  infundibuliform,  in 
which  the  point  describes  a  circle  around  the  base,  the  pendulum-movement,  etc.,  are 
not  common  and  are  unimportant. 

The  combined  action  of  the  cilia  upon  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane,  moving  as 
they  do  in  one  direction,  is  to  produce  currents  of  considerable  power.  This  may  be 
illustrated  under  the  microscope  by  covering  the  surface  with  a  liquid  holding  little  solid 
particles  in  suspension.  In  this  case,  the  granules  are  tossed  from  one  portion  of  the 
field  to  another,  with  considerable  force.  It  is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  measure  in  this 
way  the  rapidity  of  the  ciliary  currents.  In  the  frog  it  has  been  estimated  at  from  -g^v 
to  -fly  of  an  inch  per  second,  the  number  of  vibratUe  movements  being  from  seventy-fire 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  minute.  In  the  fresh- water  polyp  tlie  movements  are  more 
rapid,  being  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  per  minute.  There  is  no  reli- 
able estimate  of  the  rapidity  of  the  ciliary  currents  in  man,  but  they  are  probably  more 
active  than  in  animals  low  in  the  scale. 

The  movements  of  cilia,  like  those  observed  in  fully-developed  spermatozoids,  seem 
to  be  entirely  independent  of  nervous  influence,  and  they  are  affected  only  by  purely  local 
conditions.  They  will  continue,  under  favorable  circumstances,  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death  and  can  be  seen  in  cells  entirely  detached  from  the  body  when 
they  are  moistened  with  proper  fluids.  When  the  cells  are  moistened  with  pore  water, 
the  activity  of  the  movement  is  at  first  increased ;  but  it  soon  disappears  as  the  cells 
become  swollen.  Acids  arrest  the  movement,  but  it  may  be  excited  by  feeble  alkaline 
solutions.  All  abnormal  conditions  have  a  tendency  either  to  retard  or  to  abridge  the 
duration  of  the  ciliary  motion.  It  is  true  that,  when  the  movement  is  becoming  feeble, 
it  may  be  temporarily  restored  by  very  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  but  the  ordinary  stimuli, 
such  as  are  capable  of  exciting  muscular  contraction,  are  without  effect.  Purkinje  and 
Valentin,  Bharpey,  and  others,  have  attempted  to  excite  the  movements  of  cilia  by  gal- 
vanic stimulus,  but  without  success.  Anffisthetics  and  narcotics,  which  have  such  a 
decided  effect  upon  muscular  action,  have  no  influence  upon  the  cilia. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  the  speculations  that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  move- 
ment of  cilia.  There  is  no  muscular  structure  in  the  cilia,  no  connection  with  the  nervona 
system,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  explaining  the  movement  except  by  a  bare 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  cilia  have  the  property  of  moving  in  a  certain  way  so  long 
as  they  are  under  normal  conditions.  As  regards  the  physiological  uses  of  these  move- 
ments, it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  physiology  of  the  parts  in  which  cilia  are  found, 
where  the  peculiarities  of  their  action  are  considered  more  in  detail.  In  the  lungs  and 
the  air-passages  generally  and  in  the  genital  passages  of  the  female,  the  currents  are  of 
considerable  importance ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  use  of  these  movements  in 
certain  other  situations,  as  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Movements  due  to  Elasticity, — There  are  certain  important  movements  in  the  body 
that  are  due  simply  to  the  action  of  elastic  ligaments  or  membranes.  These  are  entirely 
distinct  from  muscular  movements,  and  are  not  even  to  be  classed  with  the  movements 
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proddced  b;  the  reailieocj  of  mDscnlar  tiesne,  in  wliich  th&t  carioDs  property,  called 
moscolar  tonioity,  ia  more  or  less  involved.  Movements  of  this  Idnd  are  never  eioited 
b;  nervoas,  galvanic,  or  other  stimolns,  but  thej  conBiet  aimplj  in  the  return  of  movable 
parts  to  a  certun  t>otdtion  after  they  have  been  displaced  by  mnacolar  action,  and  the 
reaction  of  tabes  after  forcible  distention,  as  in  the  walls  of  the  large  arteries. 

Elattie  TiMne. — Most  writers  of  the  present  day  adopt  the  division  of  the  elements  of 
elastic  tissne  into  three  varieties.  This  division  relates  to  the  size  of  the  fibres ;  and  all 
Tarieties  are  foond  to  possess  essentially  the  same  chemical  composition  and  general 
properties,  ioclnding  the  elasticity  for  which  they  are  so  remarkable.  On  account  of  the 
yellow  color  of  this  tissne,  preBenting,  as  it  does,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  white,  glisten- 
ing appe&rance  of  the  inelastic  fibres,  it  is  frequently  called  the  yellow  elastic  tissue. 

The  first  variety  of  elastic  tissue  is  composed  of  small  fibres,  generally  intermingled 


tia.  UA—BbuiU  tlOtUeJIbrt*,  (*•«>»  Ou  ptrOoRtum !  Fta.   10,~Iiargir  tlatHe  Itbnt,    (Bobts.) 

maoiHlltdMiJiim^n    {Kamker.) 

with  fibres  of  the  ordinary  inelastic  tissne.  These  are  sometimes  called,  by  the  French, 
dartoic  fibres.  They  possess  all  the  chetnical  and  physical  characters  of  the  larger  fibres, 
bot  are  eiceBsively  minute,  measuring  from  jyiro  to  ^^^  or  j-^  t>f  an  inch  in  diameter. 
If  we  add  acetic  acid  to  a  preparation  of  ordinary  connective  tissne,  the  inelastic  fibres 
are  rendered  semitransparent,  but  the  elastic  fibres  are  unaffected  and  become  very  dis- 
tinct. They  are  then  seen  isolated,  that  is,  never  arranged  in  handles,  generally  with  a 
dork,  double  contour,  brauchiog,  brittle,  and  when  broken,  their  extremities  curled  and 
presenting  a  sharp  fracture,  like  a  piece  of  India-rubber.  These  fibres  pnrsae  a  wavy 
course  between  the  bundles  of  inelastic  fibres  in  the  areolar  tissue  and  in  most  of  the  ordi- 
nary fibrous  membranes,  and  here  they  exist  as  an  accessory  anatomical  element.  They 
are  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  the  situations  just  mentioned ;  also,  in  the  liga- 
ments (but  not  the  tendons)  ;  in  the  layers  of  involuntary  muscular  tissue ;  the  tme  skin ; 
the  true  vocal  cords ;  the  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  and  largely  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
hiDgs ;  the  external  layer  of  the  large  arteries;  and,  in  brief,  in  nearly  all  situations  in 
which  the  ordinary  connective  tissne  exists. 

Tbe  second  variety  of  elastic  tissne  b  composed  of  fibres,  larger  than  the  first,  riblmn- 
shaped,  with  well-defined  outlines,  anastomoring,  undulating  or  cnrved  in  tbe  form  of  the 
letter  S,  presenting  the  same  curled  ends  and  sharp  fracture  as  the  smaller  fibres.  These 
measnre  fi-om  ^^  to  ^At  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their  type  is  found  in  the  ligamenta 
aabfiava  and  the  ligamentum  nacbce.  Tbey  are  also  found  in  some  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  larynx,  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  and  the  suspensory  ligament  of  tbe  penis.  The 
form  and  arrangement  of  these  fibres  may  be  very  strikingly  demonstrated  by  tearing 
off  a  portion  of  the  ligamentum  nuchas  and  lacerating  it  with  needles  in  a  drop  of  aoetio 
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acid.  The  action  of  the  acetic  acid  reoderB  the  aocessoi?  strQCtnreB  of  the  li^ment 
tnuiHparent,  and  the  elastic  fibres  become  Terj  distinct.  The  same  maj  be  acconipIiBbed 
b;  boiling  the  tissae  for  a  short  time  in  canstic  soda. 

The  third  Tarietj  of  elastic  tisane  can  hard);  be  said  to  consist  of  fibres,  as  their  branches 
are  so  short  and  their  anastomosea  so  frequent.  This  kind  of  stmctnre  is  found  forming 
the  middle  ooat  of  the  large  ^rteries,  and  it  has  already  been  de- 
acribed  in  connection  with  the  vaacalar  sjatem.  The  fibres  are 
very  large,  flat,  with  nomeroas  short  branches,  "  which  unite 
again  with  Uie  tronk  from  which  they  originate  or  with  a^a- 
cent  fibres.  In  certain  situations,  the  intersticea  are  considera- 
ble, in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  fibrea,  and  the  anaato- 
moaing  braochea  are  given  off  at  acate  anglea,  so  tliat  they 
follow  pretty  closely  the  direction  of  the  trunks,  and  the  ansft- 
tomoses  do  not  disturb  the  longitudinal  direction  and  parallelism 
_,  ^^  ^^     of  the  fibres.    Indeed,  the  anastomoses  are  so  DDmeroos,  and  the 

t/taatraisd  membram),    intervals  HO  small,  proportionally  to  the  fibres,  that  we  flhoold 
■tt?«i^w l^^ftorief  believe  we  had  nnder  obaervatioo  a  reticulated  membrane,  pre- 
(KwSar)*™ '**™'*'''"'    *®''*'''8  openings,  rounded  and  oval,  some  large  and  others 
small."    (Henlc.)    These  anastomosing  fibres,  forming  the  so- 
called  fenestrated  membranes,  are  arranged  in  layers,  and  the  structure  is  somelimes 
called  the  lamellar  elastic  tissue. 

The  great  resistance  which  the  elastic  tissue  presents  to  chemical  action  sorvea  to 
distinguish  it  from  nearly  every  other  structure  in  the  body.  We  have  already  seen  that 
it  is  not  affected  by  acetic  acid  or  by  boiling  with  canetic  eoda.  It  is  not  softened 
by  prolonged  boiling  tn  water,  but  it  is  slowly  dissolved,  without  decomposition,  by 
BQlphnrio,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  not  being  precipitable  by  potash.  Its 
organic  base  is  a  nitrogenized  substance  called  elasticine,  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  without  sulphur.  This  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  tbe  sarco- 
lemma  of  the  mnsoular  tisaae. 

The  purely  physical  property  of  elasticity  phys  an  important  part  in  many  of  the 
animal  fiinctions.  We  have  already  had  an  example  of  this  in  the  action  of  the  lat^ 
arteries  in  the  circulation  and  in  the  resiliency  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs ;  and  we 
shall  have  occasion,  in  treating  of  the  functions  of  other  parts,  to  refer  agdn  to  the  uses 
of  elastic  membranes  and  ligaments.  The  ligamenta  subflava  and  the  ligamentum  nncbw 
areimportantinaidingtomaiotaio  the  erect  position  of  the  body  and  head,  and  to  restore 
this  position  when  floiioD  has  been  produced  by  muscular  action.  Still,  the  contraction 
of  muscles  ie  also  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  a  vertical  pontion. 

Muscular  Movemenle. 

Muscular  movements  are  observed  only  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  Low  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life,  we  have  the  contractions  of  amorphous  substance  and  ciliary  motion ; 
and,  in  some  vegetables,  movements,  even  attended  with  locomotion,  have  been  observed. 
These  fiu;ts  make  the  absolute  distinction  between  tbe  two  kingdoms  a  question  of  some 
difficulty;  but  in  animals  only,  do  we  have  a  distinct  muscular  system. 

The  muscular  movements  capable  of  being  excited  by  stimulus  of  various  kinds  are 
divided  into  voluntary  and  involuntary ;  and  generally  there  is  a  corresponding  diviaim 
of  the  muscles  as  regards  their  minute  anatomy.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  ah«olnte ; 
for  there  are  certain  involuntary  functions,  like  the  action  of  the  heart  or  the  movementa 
of  deglutition,  that  require  the  rapid,  vigorous  contraction  characteristic  of  the  volnntaij 
muscniar  tisaae,  and  here  we  do  not  find  the  structure  characteristic  of  the  involontary 
muscles.  With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  the  anatomical  division  of  the  mnscnlar  tisMia 
into  voluntary  and  involuntary  is  sufficiently  distinct 
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Pkytiologieal  Anatomy  of  the  Incoluntaty  Miuela. — We  have  bo  often  described  this 
tJMOe,  as  it  is  fonad  in  the  Tascnlor  sjstem,  the  digeBtive  oi^aos,  the  skin,  and  in  other 
sitnatioDS,  that  it  will  not  be  neceasarj,  in  this  oonneotioD,  to  give  more  than  a  sketch 
of  its  strDctoro  and  mode  of  action. 

The  inTolontarj  muscnlar  system  presents  a  striking  contraat  to  the  voluntarj  mua- 
olea,  not  onlf  in  its  minnte  anatomj  and  mode  of  action,  bat  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
fibres.  While  the  voluntary  mtisclea  are  almost  invariably  attached  by  their  two  extrem- 
ities to  movable  parts,  the  involuntary  mnsclea  form  sheets  or  membranes  in  the  walls  of 
hollow  organs,  and,  by  their  contraction,  they  amply  modify  the  capacity  of  the  cavities 
which  they  enclose.  Various  names  have  been  given  to  this  tisane  to  denote  its  distriba- 
tion,  mode  of  aotJOD,  or  stmctnre.  The  name  I&TolaDtary  moaole  indicates  that  its  oontrac- 
tioQ  is  not  nnder  the  control  of  the  will ;  and  this  b  the  fact,  these  muscles  being  chiefly 
animated  by  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  while  the  voluntary  muscles  are  aapplied 
mainly  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  Htrnotnre  of  theso 
fibres,  they  have  been  called  musonlsr  fibre-cells,  smooth  mnscnlar  fibres,  pale  fibres, 
non-striated  fibres,  fusifarm  fibres,  and  contractile  cells.  The  distribution  of  these  fibres 
to  parts  concerned  in  the  organic  or  vegetative  functions,  as  the  alimentary  canal,  haa 
given  them  the  name  of  organic  mascular  fibres,  or  fibres  of  organic,  or  vegetative  life. 
It  is  difBcalt  to  isolate  the  individnal  fibres  of  this  tissue  in  microscopical  preparations ; 
and,  when  seen  tn  titu,  their  borders  are  faint,  and  we  can  make  out  tbeir  arrangement 
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JoIdhI  togather  at  |b).  of  dareli^meiic. 

beet  by  tbe  appearance  of  their  nnclei.  Bohin  recommends  soaking  of  the  tissue  for  a  few 
days  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  ordinary  nitric  acid  to  ten  of  water.  This  renders  the 
fibres  dark  and  granular,  makes  their  borders  very  distinct,  and  frequently  some  of  tbem 
beotme  entirely  isolated.  The  nuclei,  however,  are  obscured.  In  their  natural  condi- 
tion, the  fibres  are  excessively  pale,  very  finely  granular,  flattened,  and  of  an  elongated 
^ndle-sbape,  with  a  very  long,  narrow,  almost  linear  nucleus  in  the  centre.  The  nn- 
cleas  generally  has  no  nucleolus,  and  it  is  sometimes  curved  or  shaped  like  the  letter  S. 
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The  ordinary  length  of  these  fibres  is  about  ^,  and  their  breadth  abont  ^^  of  an  inch. 
In  the  grayid  uterus  they  undergo  remarkable  hypertrophy,  measuring  here  from  ^ 
to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ^^  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  peculiarities  of  their 
structure  in  the  uterus  will  be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  generation. 

In  the  contractile  sheets  formed  of  involuntary  muscular  tissue,  the  fibres  are  arranged 
side  by  side,  are  closely  adherent,  and  their  extremities  are,  as  it  were,  dove-tailed  into  each 
other.  Generally  the  borders  of  the  fibres  are  regular  and  their  extremities  are  simple; 
but  sometimes  the  ends  are  forked,  and  the  borders  present  one  or  more  little  projections. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  we  see  the  fibres  in  a  single  layer,  except  in  the  very  smallest  arte- 
rioles. Usually  the  layers  are  multiple,  being  superimposed  in  regular  order.  The  action 
of  acetic  acid  is  to  render  the  fibres  pale,  so  that  their  outiines  become  almost  indistin- 
guishable, and  to  bring  out  the  nuclei  more  strongly.  If  we  have  an  indistinct  sheet  of 
this  tissue  in  the  field  of  view,  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  by  bringing  out  the  long,  nar- 
row, and  curved  nuclei  arranged  in  regular  order,  and  by  rendering  the  fibrous  and  other 
structures  more  transparent,  will  often  enable  us  to  recognize  its  character. 

Contraction  of  the  Involuntary  Ifusoular  Tutue, — ^The  mode  of  contraction  of  the 
involuntary  muscles  is  peculiar.  It  does  not  take  place  immediately  upon  the  reception 
of  a  stimulus,  applied  either  directly  or  through  the  nerves,  but  it  is  gradual,  enduring  for 
a  time  and  then  followed  by  slow  and  gradual  relaxation.  A  description  of  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the  mode  of  contraction  of  these 
fibres,  .with  the  gradual  propagation  of  the  stimulus  along  the  alimentary  canal,  as  the 
food  makes  its  impression  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  An  equally  striking  illustration 
is  afforded  by  labor-pains.  These  are  due  to  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  utems, 
and  they  last  from  a  few  seconds  to  one  or  two  minutes.  Their  gradual  access,  continua- 
tion for  a  certain  period,  and  gradual  disappearance  coincide  exactly  with  the  history  of 
the  contractions  of  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres. 

The  contraction  of  the  involuntary  muscular  tissue  is  slow,  and  the  fibres  return 
slowly  to  a  condition  of  repose.  The  movements  are  always  involuntary.  Peristaltic 
action  is  the  rule,  and  the  contraction  takes  place  progressively  and  without  oscillations. 
Contractility  persists  for  a  long  time  after  death.  Arrest  of  function  is  followed  by  little 
or  no  atrophy,  and  hypertrophy  is  very  marked  as  the  result  of  exaggerated  action.  Ex- 
citation of  the  nerves  has  less  influence  upon  contraction  of  these  fibres  than  direct  exci- 
tation of  the  muscles.  The  involuntary  muscular  tissue  is  regenerated  very  rapidly,  while 
the  structure  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  restored  with  great  diflSculty  after  destruction 
or  division.    (Legros  and  Onimus.) 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Voluntary  Muscles. — A  voluntary  muscle  is  the  most 
highly  organized  and  is  possessed  of  the  most  varied  endowments  of  all  living  structures. 
It  contains,  in  addition  to  its  own  peculiar  contractile  substance,  fibres  of  inelastic  and 
elastic  tissue,  adipose  tissue,  numerous  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  with  certain 
nuclear  and  celMar  anatomical  elements.  The  muscular  system  constitutes  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  organism,  and  its  nutrition  consumes  a  large  proportion  of  the  repara- 
tive material  of  the  blood,  while  its  disassimilation  furnishes  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
excrementitious  matter.  The  condition  of  the  muscular  system,  indeed,  is  an  almost  un- 
failing evidence  of  the  general  state  of  the  body,  allowing,  of  course,  for  peculiarities  in 
different  individuals.  Among  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  muscles  are,  elasticity, 
a  constant  and  insensible  tendency  to  contraction,  called  tonicity,  the  power  of  contract- 
ing forcibly  on  the  reception  of  a  proper  stimulus,  called  irritability,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
sensibility,  and  the  faculty  of  generating  galvanic  currents.  The  relations  of  particular 
muscles,  as  taught  by  descriptive  anatomy,  involve  special  functions ;  but  the  most  inter- 
esting physiological  points  connected  with  this  system  relate  to  the  general  properties 
and  functions  of  the  muscles,  and  must  necessarily  be  prefaced  with  a  sketch  of  their 
general  anatomy. 
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It  has  been  demonatrated  hj  muiDte  diBsection  that  all  of  the  red,  or  volantar;  mns- 
dea  are  mode  op  of  a  great  nmnber  of  microecopic  fibres,  known  as  the  primitive  moscnlar 
fasciculi.  These  are  called  red,  striated,  or  Tolontar;  fibres,  or  the  fibres  of  animal  life. 
Their  straoture  Is  complex,  and  they  may  be  subdivided  longitudinally  into  fibrilln,  and 
transTerselj  into  disks,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  what  is,  strictly  spet^ing, 
the  ultimate  anatomical  element  of  tto  muscular  tissue. 

A  primitive  musCDlar  fasoioulns  rmis  the  entire  length  of  the  mnscle,  and  is  enclosed 
in  its  own  sheath,  without  branching  or  inoscalatioD.  This  sheath  contaias  the  true 
m oscular  snbstance  only,  and  it  is  not  penetrated  bj  blood-vessels,  nerves,  or  lymphatics. 
If  we  examine  with  the  microscope  a  thin,  transverse  section  of  a  muscle,  the  divided  ends 
of  the  fibres  will  present  an  irregularly  polygonal  form,  with  rounded  comers.  They 
seem  to  be  cylindrical,  however,  when  viewed  in  their  length  and  isolated.  Their  color 
by  transmitted  light  is  a  delicate  amber,  resembling  somewhat  the  color  of  the  blood- 
corpascles. 


naenUid  MO  dlamiiir:    (FroiD  ■  pbotognph  taken  si 


The  primitive  fescienli  vary  very  much  in  size  in  different  individaals,  in  the  same 
individnal  ander  different  conditions,  and  in  different  muscles.  As  a  mle,  they  are  smaller 
in  young  persons  and  in  females  than  in  adult  males.  Tbej  are  comparatively  small  in 
persons  of  slight  moecular  development.  In  persons  of  great  mnscular  vigor,  or  when 
the  general  muscnlar  system  or  particular  muscles  have  been  increased  in  size  and  power 
b7  exercise,  the  foscicali  are  relatively  larger.  It  is  probable  that  tlie  pbysiolt^ical 
.  increase  in  the  size  of  a  mnscle  from  exercise  is  dno  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pre- 
existing fasciculi,  and  not  to  the  formation  of  an?  new  elements.  In  young  persons,  the 
S4 
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fasciculi  are  fWim  j^^jf  to  iVir^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    In  the  sdolt^  the;  meaanre  from 
ihr  to  yh  of  "o  inch. 

The  appearance  of  the  primitive  moscalar  fasciculi  under  the  microscope  ia  chamcter- 
Uo  and  mimiatakable.  Thej  present  regular,  transverse  strife,  formed  of  alternating  dark 
and  clear  bands  abont  jii^i  of  an  inch  wide.  These  are  generally  Terj  distinct  in  healthj 
mn^es.  In  addition,  we  freqaentl?  observe  longitudinal  strin,  not  so  distinct,  and  quite 
difficult  to  follow  to  any  extent  in  the  length  of  the  fasciculus,  but  tolerably  well  marked, 
particularly  in  tnaaclea  that  are  habitually  exercised.  The  mUBCnlHr  sahstance,  present- 
ing this  peculiar  striated  appearance,  is  enclosed  ia  an  excessively  thin  but  elastic  and 
resisting  tubular  membrane,  called  the  earcolemma  or  myolemma,  wbicb  is  probably 
composed  of  the  aaine  sabstaoce  as  the  elastic  tissue.  This  envelope  cannot  be  seen  in 
ordinary  preparations  of  the  mnscolar  tissue ;  bnt  it  frequently  happens  that  the  con- 
tractile muscular  substance  is  broken,  leaving  the  sarcolenuna  intact,  which  given  a  good 
view  of  the  membrane  and  convoys  an  idea  of  its  strength  and  elastidtj.  Attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sarcolemma,  are  numerous  small,  elongated  nuclei  with  their 
long  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  fasciculi.  These  are  usDaUy  not  well  seen  in  the 
unaltered  muscle,  but  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  renders  the  muscular  substance  pale  and 
destroys  the  strise,  when  the  nuclei  become  very  distinct. 

Water,  after  a  time,  acts  upon  the  muscular  tissue,  rendering  the  fasciculi  somewhat 
paler  and  larger.  Acetic  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  efface  the  strin,  and  the  fibres 
become  semitransparent.  In  fasciculi  that  are  slightly  decomposed,  there  is  frequently  a 
separation  at  the  extremity  into  numerous  smaller  fibres,  called  fibrilias.  These,  when 
isolated,  present  the  same  striated  appearance  as  the  primitive  ftsciculns;  vii.,  alternate 
dark  and  light  portions.  They  measure  abont  jji^s  *>f  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  their 
number,  in  the  largest  primitive  fibres,  is  estimated  by  Eolliker  at  about  two  thousand. 
The  atmctnre  of  the  flbrills)  is  probably  uniform,  the  appcarsnce  of  alternate  dork  and 
light  segments  being  dne  to  differences  in  thickness,  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  water, 
by  its  simple  mechanical  action,  swells  the  fibrillte  and  canses  the  striie  to  disappear. 

Late  researches  have  shown  that  the  interior  of  each  primitive  fasciculns  is  pene- 
trated by  an  ezceaaively  delicate  membrane,  closely  surrounding  the  fibrillce.  This 
arrangement  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  a 
thin  section  of  a  fibre  treated  with  a  soln- 
tion  of  salt  in  water  in  the  proportion  of 
fire  parts  per  thousand.  Tbe  arrangement 
of  this  membrane,  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  series  of  tubular  sheaths 
for  the  fibrillm,  is  a  strong  argnmeat  in 
favor  of  tbe  view  that  the  fibrilla  is  the  ana- 
tomical element  of  the  muscnlar  tissue. 

When  we  come  to  the  qnestioo  of  tbe 
real  onatemical  element  of  the  moscolar  ti»- 
sue,  there  are  only  two  reasonable  views 
that  present  themselves.  One  is  that  any 
subdivision  of  the  primitive  fascicnlns  is  arti- 
lioial,  and  that  it,  with  its  investing  mem- 
brane, tbe  saroolemma,  ia  the  tme  element. 
An  argnmeat  in  favor  of  this  opinion  is  that 
vodtamOert.  jSippoy.)  the  tissue  IS  most  readily  separated  inte  fas- 

,£■^^'^"^^1'™'^    cionh,  each  endosed  in  its  own  membrane 
bsea  iHsni«d    and  not  penetrated  by  vessels,  nerves:,  or 
I-..-. „j,     ,  lymphatics;  while  the  fibrill»  are  ^taat«d 

in  a  reticulnm  of  canals,  from  which  they  cannot  readily  be  isolated.    The  other  opinion, 
that  the  fibrillce  are  the  ultimate  eIement8,iabaBedapou  the  fhct  that  these  little  fibre* 
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preeeot  the  etrue  and  all  tlie  anatomical  charooteristica  of  the  primitive  fasdcnii,  and  that 
b7  far  the  moat  natural  and  eaa;  mode  of  BepBration  of  these  faacioull  ia  in  a  lon^- 
tadinal  direction.  Tho  qneatdon  of  adopting  one  or  the  other  of  these  views  is  not  of 
Terjr  great  phjaioloj^cal  importtmce. 

IHbrout  and  Adipota  Tittue  in  the  Voluntary  MtueU*. — The  atmotnre  of  the  mua- 
cles  strikingly  illostrates  the  relations  between  the  prindpal  and  the  accessory  anatomi- 
cal elements  of  tiasaes.  The  characteristic,  or  prindpal  element  is,  of  coarse,  the  mus- 
cular fibre  or  flbrilla ;  bnt  we  also  find  in  the  substance  of  the  moscles  oertun  anatomi- 
cal elements,  not  pecaliar  to  the  mosdes,  and  merel;^  accessory  in  their  fnnotioo,  bat 
none  the  less  necessary  to  their  proper  conatitutiou.  For  example,  every  mnsde  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  primitive  fosdcoli ;  bnt  these  are  gathered  into  secondary  bandies, 
which  in  torn  are  collected  into  bundles  of  greater  and  greater  size,  until,  finally,  the 
whole  muscle  is  enveloped  in  its  sheath  and  is  penetrated  by  a  fibrous  connective  sob- 
stance.  We  find,  probably,  in  the  mosclea,  the  best  illustration  of  the  stracture  of  what 
ia  known  as  the  connective  tissue. 

Cimntetive  TUiue. — We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  oert^n  of  the  elements 
of  connective  tissue,  more  especially  the  inelastic  and  elastic  fibres.  In  this  connection, 
we  shall  treat  spedaUy  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mnaoles ;  bnt  onr  description  wUl 
answer  for  almost  all  situations  in  which  fibrous  tissue  exists  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  parts  together.  In  the  musdes,  we  have  a  membrane  holding  a  number  of  the 
primitive  faaoicnli  into  secondary  bundles.  This  ia  known  as  the  perimysiam.  The 
fibrous  membranes  that  connect  together  these  secondary  bundles  with  their  contents 
are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  eaveloping  the  whole  muscle,  sometimes  caUed  the  external 
perimywnm.  The  peculiarity  of  these  membranes,  and  their  distinction  from  the  aar- 
colemma,  are  that  they  have  a  fibrous  structure  and  are  connected  together  throughout  the 
mnsde,  while  the  tubes  forming  the  sarcolemms  are  structurdess,  and  each  one  is  dis- 
tinct. 


Fia.  156.~Fibrtt  qf  Itndon  ef  lAt  hvaum  mt/jeoL    (BoUelt.) 

The  name  now  most  generally  adopted  for  the  tisane  under  consideration  is  connec- 
tive tiasne.  It  has  been  called  cellular,  areolar,  or  fibrona,  bnt  most  of  these  names  were 
given  to  it  without  a  clear  idea  of  its-stmcture.  Its  principal  anatomical  element  ia  a 
fibre  of  excessive,  almost  immeasurable,  tenuity,  wavy,  and  with  a  single  contonr.  These 
fibres  are'  connected  into  bundles  of  very  variable  size  and  are  held  together  by  an 
adhesive  amorphous  substance.  The  wavy  lines  that  mark  the  bundles  of  fibres  g^ve 
tbem  a  very  charaoteriatio  appearance. 

The  direction  and  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  variona  tisaaes  preaent  marked 
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(lifferenceB.  Id  the  loose  areolar  tbsae  beneath  the  Bkin  and  between  the  mnadea,  and 
Id  the  loose  stmotnre  enrronnding  some  of  the  glands  and  oonnecting  the  sheaths  of 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  to  the  at^acent  parts,  the  bnndles  of  fibres  form  a  targe  net- 
work and  are  verf  wavf  in  their  course.  In  the  strong,  dense  membranaa,  as  tJie 
aponeuroses,  the  proper  coats  of  many  glands,  the  periostenm  and  periohondriom,  and 
the  serous  membranes,  the  waves  of  the  fibres  ere  shorter,  and  the  fibres  themselves 
interlace  moch  more  closely.  In  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  the  fibres  are  more  nearly 
straight  and  are  all  arranged  longitudinallj. 

On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  bnndles  of  inelastic  fibres  swell  up,  become  aemi- 
transparent,  and  the  nuclei  and  elastic  Hbres  are  bronght  ont.  The  proportion  of  elutic 
fibres  difi'ers  very  mnch  in  different  utoations,  but  they  are  all  of  the  smallest  variety,  and 
they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  inelastic  fibres  in  their  form  and  size.  Altbongh 
they  are  still  very  sm&ll,  they  always  present  a  double  contour. 


Fia.  lOT.— ZiMM  ntl-uvit  qf 

Certain  cellular  and  nuclear  elements  are  always  found  in  the  connective  tissue.  The 
cells  have  been  described  nnder  the  name  of  connective-tissne  cells.  They  are  very 
irregular  in  size  and  form,  some  of  them  being  spindle-shaped  or  caudate,  and  others, 
star-shaped.  They  poesess  one,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  clear,  ovoid  nnclei,  with 
distinct  nncleoli.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  the  cells  disappear,  bnt  the  nuclei  are 
unaffeoted.  These  are  the  fibro-plaatjo  elements  of  Lebert,  and  the  embryo-plastic  ele- 
ments of  Robin.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  measareraenta  of  the  cella,  on 
acconnt  of  their  great  variations  in  size.  The  length  of  the  nuclei  is  from  rAi  to  lAi 
of  an  bch,  and  their  diameter,  from  ^Thn  **  tAt  "f  ^n  inch.  The  appearance  of  the 
connective  tjssne,  with  a  few  cells  and  nnclei,  is  represented  in  Fig.  157. 

Between  the  muscles,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  between  the  bnndles  ol 
fibres,  there  always  exists  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  mesbee  of 
the  fibrons  stmctnre. 

Slood-veueU  and  Lymphatiet. — The  mnsoles  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-T»- 
sels,  generally  by  a  number  of  small  arteries  with  two  satellite  veins.    The  c^illuT 
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arrangement  in  this  tissue  is  peculiar.  From  the  smallest  arterioles,  capillary  vessels  are 
given  off,  arranged  in  a  net- work  with  tolerahlj  regular,  oblong,  rectangular  meshes, 
their  long  diameter  following  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  These  envelop  each  primitive 
fascioulus,  enclosing  it  completely,  the  artery  and  vein  being  upon  the  same  side.  The 
capillaries  are  smaller  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  vascalar  system.  When  distended 
with  blood  they  are  from  -^^  to  y^Vv  ^^  <^  ^^^  ^  diameter ;  and  when  empty  their 
diameter  is  from  ^^  to  j^^  of  an  inch. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  mnscles  has  never  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained. There  are  numerous  lymphatics  surrounding  the  large  vascular  trunks  of  the 
extremities  and  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  walls,  which,  it  would  appear,  must  come 
from  the  substance  of  the  muscles ;  but  they  have  never  been  traced  to  their  origin. 
Bappey  has  succeeded  in  injecting  lymphatics  upon  the  surface  of  some  of  the  larger 
muscles,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  follow  them  into  the  muscular  substance. 

Connection  of  the  Mueclee  with  the  Tendone, — ^It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
primitive  muscular  fasciculi  terminate  in  little  conical  extremities,  which  are  received 
into  corresponding  depressions  in  the  bundles  of  fibres  composing  the  tendons ;  but  this 
union  is  so  close,  that  the  muscle  or  the  tendon  may  be  ruptured  without  a  separation  at 
the  point  of  union.  In  the  penniform  muscles  this  arrangement  is  quite  uniform  and 
elegant.  In  other  muscles  it  is  essentially  the  same,  but  the  perimysium  seems  to  be  con- 
tinuous with  the  loose  areolar  tissue  enveloping  the  corresponding  tendinous  bundles. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Mueclea. — We  are  as  yet  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
exact  constitution  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  body,  that  we  cannot  appreciate 
the  nature  of  all  the  proximate  principles  that  exist  in  the  muscular  substance.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  musculine.  This  resembles  fibrin,  but  it  presents  certain  points 
of  difference  in  its  behavior  to  reagents,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished.  One 
of  its  peculiar  properties  is  that  it  is  dissolved  at  an  ordinary  temperature  by  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ten  of  water. 

The  muscular  substance  is  permeated  by  a  finid,  called  the  muscular  juice,  which  con- 
tsuns  a  peculiar  coagulable  principle  called  myosine. 

Combined  with  the  organic  principles,  we  find  a  great  variety  of  mineral  salts  in  the 
muscular  substance,  that  cannot  be  separated  without  incineration.  Certain  excremen- 
titious  matters  have  also  been  found  in  the  muscles ;  and  probably  nearly  all  of  those 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  exist  here,  although  they  are  taken  up  by  the  blood  as  fast  as 
they  are  produced  and  are  consequently  detected  with  difficulty.  The  muscles  also  con- 
tain inosite,  inosic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  certain  other  acids  of  fatty  origin.  During  life, 
the  muscular  fluid  is  slightly  alkaline,  but  it  becomes  acid  soon  after  death.  The  muscle 
itself,  during  contraction,  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  muscular  juice  is  alkaline  or  neutral 
after  moderate  exercise,  as  well  as  during  complete  repose ;  but,  when  a  muscle  is  made 
to  undergo  excessive  exercise,  the  lactic  acid  exists  in  greater  quantity,  and  the  reaction 
becomes  acid. 

Physiological  Properties  of  the  Muscles, 

The  general  properties  of  the  striated  muscles,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  tissues 
except  the  involuntary  muscles,  are  as  follows:  1.  Elasticity;  2.  Tonicity;  3.  Sensi- 
bility of  a  peculiar  kind ;  4.  Contractility,  or  irritability.  These  are  all  necessary  to  the 
physiological  action  of  the  muscles.  Their  elasticity  is  brought  into  play  in  opposing 
muscles  or  sets  of  muscles ;  one  set  acting  to  move  a  part  and  to  extend  the  antagonistic 
muscles,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  retract  when  the  extending  force  is  removed. 
Their  tonicity  is  an  insensible  and  a  more  or  less  constant  contraction,  by  which  the 
action  of  opposing  muscles  is  balanced  when  both  are  in  the  condition  of  what  we  call 
repose.    Their  sensibility  is  peculiar  and  is  expressed  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  fatigue  and 
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in  the  appreciation  of  weight  and  of  resistance  to  contraction.  Their  contractility  or 
irritability  is  the  property  which  enables  them  to  contract  and  exert  a  certain  amount  of 
mechanical  force  under  the  proper  stimolas.  All  of  these  general  properties  strictly 
belong  to  physiology,  as  do  some  special  acts  that  are  not  necessarily  involved  in  the 
stady  of  ordinary  descriptive  anatomy. 

Elasticity  of  Muscles, — The  true  muscular  substance  contained  in  the  sarcolemma  is 
eminently  contractile;  and,  although  it  may  possess  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity,  tbb 
property  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  accessory  anatomical  elements.  The  interstitial 
fibrous  tissue  is  loose  and  possesses  a  certain  number  of  elastic  fibres,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  sarcolemma  is  very  elastic.  It  is  probably  the  sarcolemma  that  gives  to  the 
muscles  their  retractile  power  after  simple  extension. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  in  detail  all  of  the  numerous  experiments  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  elasticity  of  muscles.  There  is  a  certain  limit,  of  course,  to  their 
perfect  elasticity  (understanding  by  this  the  degree  of  extension  that  is  followed  by  com- 
plete retraction),  and  this  cannot  be  exceeded  in  the  human  subject  without  dislocation 
of  parts.  It  has  been  found  by  Marey,  that  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  a  frog,  detached 
from  the  body,  can  be  extended  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  by  a  weight  of  a  little  mor« 
than  three  hundred  grains.  This  weight,  however,  did  not  extend  the  muscle  beyond 
the  limit  of  perfect  elasticity.  The  muscle  of  a  frog  of  ordinary  size  was  extended  beyond 
the  possibility  of  complete  restoration,  by  a  weight  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
grains.  Marey  also  showed  that  fatigue  of  the  muscles  increased  their  extensibility  and 
diminished  their  power  of  subsequent  retraction.  This  fact  has  an  application  to  the 
physiological  action  of  muscles ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  unusually  relaxed 
during  fatigue  after  excessive  exertion,  and,  as  we  should  expect,  they  are  at  that  time 
more  than  ordinarily  extensible. 

Muscular  Tonicity. — ^The  muscles,  under  normal  conditions,  have  an  insensible  and 
a  constant  tendency  to  contract,  which  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the 
motor  nerves.  If,  for  example,  a  muscle  be  cut  across  in  a  surgical  operation,  the  divided 
extremities  become  permanently  retracted ;  or,  if  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  &ce  be 
paralyzed,  the  muscles  upon  the  opposite  side  insensibly  distort  the  features.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  these  phenomena  by  assuming  that  tonicity  is  due  to  reflex  action,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  contraction  takes  place  as  the  consequence  of  a  stimulas. 
All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  a  muscle,  not  excessively  fatigued,  and  with  its  nervons 
connections  intact,  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  insensible  contraction,  more  or  less  marked, 
and  that  this  is  an  inherent  property  of  all  of  the  contractile  tissues. 

Sensibility  of  the  Muscles. — ^The  muscles  possess  to  an  eminent  degree  that  kind  of 
sensibility  which  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  power  of  resistance,  immobility,  and  elas- 
ticity of  substances  that  are  grasped,  on  which  we  tread,  or  which,  by  their  weight,  are 
opposed  to  the  exertion  of  muscular  power.  It  is  by  the  appreciation  of  weight  and 
resistance  that  we  regulate  the  amount  of  force  required  to  accomplish  muscular  acts. 
These  properties  refer  chiefly  to  simple  muscular  eflbrts.  After  long-continued  exertion 
we  appreciate  a  sense  of  fatigue  that  is  peculiar  to  the  muscles.  It  is  difiicnlt  to  separate 
this  entirely  from  the  sense  of  nervous  exhaustion,  but  it  seems  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
distinct;  for,  when  suffering  from  the  fatigue  that  follows  over-exertion,  it  seema  as 
though  we  could  send  a  nervous  stimulus  to  the  muscles,  to  which  they  are,  for  the  time, 
unable  to  respond.  When  we  come  to  consider  fully  the  subjects  of  muscular  and  ner- 
vous irritability,  we  shall  see  that  these  two  properties  are  entirely  distinct,  and  that  we 
may  exhaust  or  destroy  the  one  without  necessarily  affecting  the  other. 

When  the  muscles  are  thrown  into  spasm  or  tetanic  contraction,  a  peculiar  sensatton 
is  produced,  entirely  different  from  painfril  impressions  made  upon  the  ordinary  senaitlve 
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nerves.  In  the  cramps  of  cholera,  tetanas,  or  the  convulsions  from  stiychnine,  these 
distressing  sensations  are  very  marked.  The  so-called  recurrent  sensibility  of  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  tetanic  contractions  produced  by 
galvanizing  these  filaments.  This  question,  however,  will  be  taken  up  again  in  connection 
with  the  nervous  system. 

If  the  muscles  possess  any  general  sensibility,  it  is  very  faint  A  muscle  may  be 
lacerated  or  irritated  in  any  way  without  producing  actual  pain,  although  we  always  can 
appreciate  the  contraction  produced  by  irritants  and  the  sense  of  tension  when  the  mus- 
cles are  drawn  upon. 

Muicular  Contraetilityj  or  Irritability, — ^Physiologists  now  regard  muscular  irrita- 
bility as  synonymous  with  contractility;  and,  perhaps,  the  latter  term  more  nearly 
expresses  the  fact,  although  the  term  irritability,  applied  to  the  nerves,  and  even  of  late 
years  to  the  glands,  is  one  very  generally  used. 

By  irritability  we  understand  a  property  belonging  to  highly-organized  parts,  which 
enables  them  to  perform  certain  peculiar  and  characteristic  functions  in  obedience  to  a 
proper  stimulus.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  generally  received,  it  is  proper  to  apply 
it  to  any  tissue  or  organ  that  performs  its  vital  function,  so  called,  under  a  natural  or  an 
artificial  stimulus.  The  nerves  receive  impressions  and  carry  a  stimulus  to  the  muscles, 
causing  them  to  contract.  This  property,  which  is  always  present  during  life,  under  normal 
conditions,  and  which  persists  for  a  certain  period  after  death,  is  called  nervous  irritability. 
It  has  lately  been  shown  that  the  application  of  a  proper  stimulus  will  induce  secretion  by 
the  glands;  and  Bernard  has  called  this  glandular  irritability.  The  application  of  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  muscular  tissue  causes  the  fibres  to  contract ;  and  this  is  muscular  irritability. 
As  it  always  involves  contraction  and  is  extinct  only  when  the  muscles  can  no  longer  act, 
it  is  equally  proper  to  call  this  property  contractility.  No  property,  such  as  we  under- 
stand by  this  definition  of  irritability,  is  manifested  by  tissues  or  organs  that  have  purely 
passive  or  mechanical  functions,  such  as  bones,  cartilages,  and  fibrous  or  elastic  mem- 
branes. The  term  irritability  can  only  be  applied  properly  to  nerves  or  nerve-centres, 
to  contractile  structures,  and  to  glands. 

During  life  and  under  normal  conditions,  the  muscles  will  always  contract  in  obe- 
dience to  a  proper  stimulus  applied  either  directly  or  through  the  nerves.  In  the  natural 
action  of  the  organism,  this  contraction  is  induced  by  nervous  influence  through  reflex 
action  or  volition.  Still,  a  muscle  may  be  living  and  yet  have  lost  its  contractility. 
For  example,  after  a  muscle  has  been  for  a  long  time  paralyzed  and  disused,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  most  powerful  galvanic  excitation  will  fail  to  induce  contraction.  But,  when 
we  examine  such  a  muscle  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  that  the  nutrition  has  become 
profoundly  affected,  and  that  the  contractile  snbstance  has  disappeared,  giving  place  to 
inert  fatty  matter.  Muscular  contractility  persists  for  a  certain  time  after  death  and  in 
muscles  separated  from  the  body ;  and  this  fact  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  physiolo- 
gists in  the  study  of  the  so-called  vital  properties  of  the  muscular  tissue.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  muscle  detached  from  the  living  body  continues  for  a  time  to  respire, 
and  probably  it  undergoes  some  of  the  changes  of  disassimilation  observed  in  the  organ- 
ism. So  long  as  these  changes  are  restricted  to  the  limits  of  physical  and  chemical  integ- 
rity of  the  fibre,  contractility  remains.  As  these  processes  are  very  slow  in  the  cold- 
blooded animals,  the  irritability  of  all  the  parts  persists  for  a  considerable  time  after 
death.  We  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  muscular  contractility,  several  days  after 
death,  in  alligators  and  turtles. 

In  the  human  subject  and  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the  muscles  cease  to  respond  to 
excitation  a  few  hours  after  death,  although  the  time  of  disappearance  of  irritability  is 
Tery  variable.  Nysten,  in  a  number  of  experiments  upon  the  disappearance  of  contrac- 
tility in  the  human  subject  after  decapitation,  found  that  different  parts  lost  their  con- 
tractility at  different  periods,  but  that  generally  this  depended  upon  exposure  to  'the  air. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  right  anricle  of  the  heart,  the  mnscIeB  of  the  Yohmtarj  Bys- 
tem  were  the  last  to  lose  their  irritability.  la  one  instance,  certain,  of  the  Tolontarr 
musclea  that  bad  not  been  exposed  retained  their  contractility  seven  hours  and  fifty  min- 
ates  after  death.  The  observations  of  Longet  and  Maason  ahow  that  a  galvanic  ahock, 
sufBciently  powerful  to  produce  death,  instantly  destroys  the  irritability  of  the  muscular 
tissue  and  of  the  motor  nerves. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  determine  with  regard  to  niuacnlar  irritability 
is  whether  it  be  a  property  inherent  in  the  muscolar  tissue  or  derived  from  the  nervons 
system.  The  fact  that  moscles  can  be  excited  to  more  powerful  and  regrilar  contractioDS 
bj  stimnlatiDg  the  motor  nerves  than  by  operating  directly  upon  tbeir  snbstonce,  and  the 
great  difSoutty  in  tracing  the  nerves  to  their  termination  in  tbe  muscles,  have  led  to  the 
view  that  muscular  contractility  is  dependent  upon  nervona  iniluence,  and  conseqoenUj 
that  the  muaoles  have  no  irritability  or  contractility,  aa  a  property  inherent  in  their  own 
substance.    Thia  doctrine,  however,  cannot  be  auatained. 

Tbe  experiments  of  Longet,  published  in  1841,  presented  almuat  conclusive  proof 
of  tbe  independence  of  muscular  irritability.    He  reaectcd  the  facial  nerve  and  found 
that  it  ceased  to  reapond  to  mechanical  and  galvanic  stimulus,  or,  in  other  words,  lost 
its  irritability,  after  the  fourth  day.    Operating,  however,  upon  the  nmacles  sapplicd 
exclusively  with  filaments  from  this  nerve,  he  found  that  they  responded  promptly  to 
mechanical  and  ttalvanio  irritation,  and  that  they  continued  to  conlroct,  nnder  stimn- 
lation,  for  more  than  twelve  weeks.    la  some  farther  experiments  it  was  shown  that, 
while  the  contractility  of  the  mnscles  could  be  seriously  influenced  throngb  the  ner- 
vona system,  this  was  effected  only  by  modifications  in  thdr  nutrition.     When  the 
mixed  nerrea  were  divided,  the  nutrition  of  the  musolea  waa  generally  disturbed ;  and, 
although  muscular  irritability  persisted  for  some  tim« 
after  the  nervous  irritability  had  disappeared,  it  be- 
came very  much  diminlsbed  at  the  end  of  mi  weeks. 
These  experiments  are  very  striking  and  satisfactory ; 
but  the  whole  question  was  definitively  settled  by  the 
observations  of  Bernard  upon  the  peculiar  infinenoe  of 
the  woorara-peison  and  the  aulphoeyanide  of  potas- 
sium.    As  the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  was 
ascertained  that  some  varieties  of  woorara  destroy 
tlie  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the  sen- 
sitive filaments  intact.    If  a  frog  be  poisoned  by  intro- 
daoing  a  little  of  this  agent  under  the  akin,  irritaticxi, 
galvanic  or  mechanical,  applied  to  an  exposed  nerre, 
fails  to  produce  the  slightest  muscular  contraction ;  bat, 
if  the  stimnlua  be  applied  direoUy  to  the  muscles,  tbey 
will  contract  vigorously.    In  this  way  the  nerves  are. 
as  it  were,  dissected  out  from  the  muscles ;  and  tbe  dis- 
covery of  an  agent  that  will  paralyze  the  nerves  with- 
out affecting  tbe  muscles  affords  conclu^ve  proof  tluit 
the  irritability  of  these  two  systems  is  entirely  dbUnct. 
I    If  a  frog  be  poisoned  with  snlphocyanide  of  potaasimn, 
precisely  the  contrary  effect  will  be  observed  ;  that  is, 
the  muscles  will  become  insensible  to  excitation,  while 
the  nervous  system  is  unaffected.     This  fact  may  be 
h^mXrt^ih!l^™tati'on'^S3   demonstrated  by  applying  a  tight  ligature  aronnd  the 
ilircctiy  ioUi'oina»dM(Me<)ottoil  nDe>)   body  in  the  lumbar  region,  involving  all  the  parts  ex- 
qocBcon         a.  ^^^^  ^^^  lumbar  nerves.     If  the  poison  be  now  intro- 

duced  beneath  the  skin  of  the  patts  above  tbe  ligature,  the  anterior  parts  only  are  affect- 
ed, because  the  vascular  commuDication  with  the  posterior  extremities  is  cut  off.    If  the 
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exposed  nerves  be  now  galvanized,  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  thrown  into  contraction, 
showing  that  the  nervous  irritability  remains.  Reflex  movements  in  the  posterior 
extremities  may  also  be  produced  by  irritation  of  the  parts  above  the  ligature.  These 
experiments,  most  of  which  we  have  frequently  repeated,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
observations  of  Longet,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  inherent  and  independent 
irritability  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Contractions  of  muscles,  it  is  true,  are  normally 
excited  through  the  nervous  system,  and  artificial  stimulation  of  a  motor  or  mixed  nerve 
is  the  most  efficient  method  of  producing  the  simultaneous  action  of  all  the  fibres  of  a 
muscle  or  of  a  set  of  muscles ;  but  galvanic,  mechanical,  or  chemical  irritation  of  the 
muscles  themselves  will  produce  contraction,  after  the  nervous  irritability  has  been 
abolished. 

The  conditions  under  which  muscular  irritability  exists  are  simply  those  of  normal 
nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissue.  When  the  muscles  have  become  profoundly  affected 
in  their  nutrition,  as  the  result  of  section  of  the  mixed  nerves  or  after  prolonged  paraly- 
sis^ the  irritability  disappears  and  cannot  be  restored.  The  determination  of  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  muscular  contractility,  in  cases  of  paralysis,  is  one  of  the  methods  of 
Qscertaining  whether  treatment  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  nervous  power  will  be 
likely  to  be  followed  by  favorable  results.  If  the  muscular  irritability  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  restore  the  functions  of  the  part. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  circu- 
lation upon  muscular  irritability,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  effects  of  tying  large  vessels. 
Among  the  most  recent  are  those  of  Longet.  He  tied  the  abdominal  aorta  in  flve  dogs  and 
fonnd  that  voluntary  motion  ceased  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  the  muscular 
irritability  was  extinct  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  When  the  blood  was  restored,  after 
three  or  four  hours,  by  removing  the  ligature,  the  irritability  and  finally  voluntary  move- 
ment returned.  These  experiments  show  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  necessary 
to  the  contractility  of  the  muscles.  Tying  the  vena  cava  did  not  affect  the  irritability  of 
the  muscles.  In  dogs  in  which  this  experiment  was  performed,  the  lower  extremities 
preserved  their  contractility,  and  the  voluntary  movements  were  unaffected  up  to  the 
time  of  death,  which  took  place  in  twenty-six  hours. 

The  relations  of  muscular  irritability  to  the  circulation  have  been  farther  illustrated, 
in  some  very  curious  and  interesting  experiments,  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard.  The  first 
observations  were  made  upon  two  men  executed  by  decapitation.  Thirteen  hours  and 
ten  minutes  after  death,  when  the  muscular  irritability  had  entirely  disappeared  and  was 
succeeded  by  cadaveric  rigidity,  a  quantity  of  fresh,  defibrinated  venous  blood,  from  the 
haman  subject,  was  ii\jected  into  the  arteries  of  one  hand  and  was  returned  by  the  veins. 
It  was  afterward  reinjected  several  times  during  a  period  of  thirty-five  minutes.  The 
whole  time  occupied  in  the  different  injections  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Ten 
minutes  after  the  last  injection,  and  about  fourteen  hours  after  death,  the  irritability  was 
found  to  have  returned,  in  a  marked  degree,  in  twelve  muscles  of  the  hand.  There  were 
only  two  muscles  out  of  the  nineteen,  in  which  the  irritability  could  not  be  demonstrated. 
Three  hours  after,  the  irritability  still  existed,  but  it  disappeared  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later.  The  second  observation  was  essentially  the  same,  except  that  defibrinated  blood 
from  the  dog  was  used,  and  the  experiments  were  made  upon  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 
The  irritability  was  restored  in  all  of  the  muscles,  and  it  persisted,  the  cadaveric  rigidity 
having  disappeared,  twenty  hours  after  decapitation.  These  experiments  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  as  showing  the  dependence  of  irritability  upon  certain  of  the  processes 
of  nutrition,  which  are  probably  restored,  though  temporarily  and  imperfectly,  by  the 
injection  of  fresh  blood.  They  are  also  important  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
cadaveric  rigidity  of  muscles,  a  condition  which  follows  the  loss  of  their  so-called  vital 
properties.  The  subject  of  cadaveric  rigidity  will  be  fully  discussed  as  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  death. 
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Muscular  Contraction. 

The  Btimnlns  of  the  will,  oonveyed  through  the  condactors  of  motor  influcneea  from 
the  brain  to  a  muscle  or  set  of  muscles,  produces  an  iropresBioii  upon  the  mnscnlar  fibres 
sjid  causes  them  to  contract,  tn  parts  where  the  muscles  have  been  exercised  and  edn- 
cated,  this  action  is  regulated  with  exquisite  nicety,  so  that  the  most  delicate  and  rapid, 
as  well  aa  powerful  coDtractiona  maj  he  produced.  Certain  movements,  not  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  are  produced  as  the  reaolt  of  unconscious  refiectiun  from  a  nervous 
centre,  along  the  motor  conductors,  of  an  impression  made  upon  sensitive  serves.  DnriDg 
this  action,  certun  important  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  muscles  themselves.  The; 
change  in  form,  consistence,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  their  constitation ;  the  difier«ikt 
periods  of  their  stimulation,  contraction,  and  relaxation  are  positive  and  well-marked ; 
their  nutrition  is  for  the  time  modified ;  the;  develop  galvanic  currents;  and,  in  ahort, 
the;  present  a  number  of  general  phenomena,  distinct  from  the  results  of  their  action, 
that  are  more  or  lees  interesting  and  important  to  the  phjsiologiat. 

The  most  striking  of  the  phenomena  accompanjiog  mnecular  action  is  shortening  and 
hardening  of  the  fibres.  It  is  onl;  neoessar;  to  observe  the  action  of  an;  well-developed 
mnscle  to  appreciate  these  changes.  The  active  shortening  is  shown  b;  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  points  of  attachment,  and  the  hardening  is  safficientl;  palpable,  llie  latter 
phenomenon  is  marked  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  the  true  rooscDlar 
tissue  and  its  freedom  from  inert  mat- 
ter, snch  OS  fat.  We  have  alread;  seen 
that  it  is  the  mascular  substance  alone 
which  has  the  property  of  contraction ; 
and  we  have  shown  that  this  action  in- 
creases the  consumption  of  oi;geD  and 
probabl;  of  other  matters,  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  and  some  otber 
excrementttiouB  principles,  and  that  it 
develops  heat. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  and 
constant  changes  in  the  form  and  cod- 
aistence  of  the  muscles  during  contrac- 
tion, their  actual  volume  is  nnchonged, 
or  it  undergoes  modifications  so  sligLt 
that  tlie;  may  procticallj  be  disre- 
garded. Experiments  upon  this  point 
have  been  so  uniform  in  their  resalts, 
that  it  is  hardly  neceeaary  to  refer  to 
them  in  detail.  All  modem  obeervers 
accept  the  resolta  of  the  older  experi- 
ments, in  which  muscles  have  been  made 
to  contract  in  a  vessel  of  water  con- 
nected with  a  small  upright  tube,  show- 
ing that,  when  the  muscles  are  in  active 
Pra.l».-^n«™ft"tort™tt«*««*.d»n<xi»=™«  contraction  as  the  result  of  a  galywjic 
in  Toturtt  diiri»g  caatrattion.  (Mm]'.)  stimulus,  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  in 

'•"SiiTTisss'.'iS^M'iS.'Sa""'  "'• '»'» » ™=i>"8«i-  It » ..id<a.t 

therefore,  that  a  muscle,  while  it  hard- 
ens and  changes  in  form  during  contraction,  does  not  sensibl;  change  in  its  actual  volume. 

CAanfftt  in  the  Ihrm  of  the  Miiteular  Fibret  during  Oontractitm. — It  has  been  fonnd 
exoeedingl;  difficult  to  determine  a  question  apparent!;  so  simple  as  that  of  the  ch&nge 
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in  form  which  the  mascnlar  fibres  undergo  daring  contraction ;  and  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  this  single  point  has  been  definitively  settled.  The  idea  that  the  fibres 
do  not  shorten,  but  that  they  assume  a  zigzag  arrangement  during  contraction,  is  not 
adopted  by  any  modem  writers.  All  are  now  agreed  that  in  muscular  contraction 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  fibre,  exactly  compensating  its  diminution  in 
length.  This  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  microscopical  examinations,  and  the  only 
points  now  to  determine  are  the  exact  mechanism  of  this  transverse  enlargement,  its 
duration,  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  excited,  and  its  physiological  modifications. 
These  questions,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  elaborate 
investigations  by  Helmholtz,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Aeby,  Marey,  and  others ;  and,  although 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  these  experimenters  through  all  of  their  investigations, 
many  points  have  been  developed,  particularly  by  the  system  of  registering  the  muscular 
movements,  that  possess  considerable  physiological  importance. 

One  essential  condition  in  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  muscular  contraction  is  to 
imitate,  in  a  muscle  or  a  part  of  a  muscle  that  can  be  subjected  to  direct  observation,  the 
force  that  naturally  excites  it  to  contraction.  The  application  of  electricity  to  the  nerve 
is  beyond  all  question  the  most  perfect  method  that  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
We  can  in  this  way  excite  a  single  contraction,  or,  by  employing  a  rapid  succession  of 
currents,  we  can  excite  either  continuous  or  tetanic  action.  While  the  electric  current  is 
not  identical  with  the  nervous  force,  it  is  the  best  substitute  we  can  employ  in  experi- 
ments upon  muscular  contractility,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  afiecting  the  physical 
and  chemical  integrity  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissue.  In  studying  this  subject,  we 
shall  first  follow  some  of  the  experiments  upon  muscular  contraction  excited  artificially, 
and  then  apply  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  strictly  physiological  actions  of  muscles. 

There  are  two  classes  of  phenomena  that  may  be  produced  by  electrical  excitation  of 
motor  nerves :  1.  When  the  stimulus  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  single  discharge,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  muscular  contraction.  2.  Under  a  rapid  succession  of  discharges,  the 
muscle  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  permanent,  or  tetanic  contraction.  It  will  greatly  facilitate 
our  comprehension  of  the  subject  to  study  these  phenomena  separately  and  successively. 

The  muscular  contraction  produced  by  a  single  stimulus  applied  to  the  nerve  is  called 
by  the  French,  ueausse  (shock),  and  by  the  Germans,  Zuckung  (convulsion).  It  will  be 
convenient  for  us  to  employ  some  term  that  will  express  this  sudden  action  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  as  distinguished  from  the  contraction  that  takes  place  on  repeated  stimula- 
tion or  in  continued  muscular  efibrt ;  and  we  shall  designate  a  single  muscular  contraction, 
then,  as  spasm,  applying  the  term  tetanus,  to  continued  action. 

Spasm  produced  "by  Artificial  Excitation, — ^If  an  electric  discharge,  even  very  feeble, 
be  applied  to  a  motor  nerve  connected  with  a  fresh  muscle,  it  is  followed  by  a  sudden 
contraction,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  rapid  relaxation.  Under  this  stimulation,  the  muscle 
shortens  by  about  three-tenths  of  its  entire  length.  The  form  of  the  contraction,  as 
registered  by  the  apparatus  of  Helmholtz,  Marey,  and  others  who  have  applied  the 
so-called  graphic  method  to  the  study  of  muscular  action,  presents  certain  interesting 
peculiarities.  We  shall  give,  however,  only  the  general  characters  of  this  action,  with- 
out discussing  in  detail  the  complicated  apparatus  employed. 

According  to  Helmholtz,  the  whole  period  of  a  single  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  a  frog  is  a  little  less  then  one-third  of  a  second.  The  mus- 
cles of  mammals  and  birds  contract  more  rapidly,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  essential 
characters  of  the  contraction  are  the  same.  The  following  are  the  periods  occupied  by 
these  different  phenomena : 

Interval  between  stimalation  and  contraction 0"'O20 

Contraction 0"180 

Relaxation 0"-106 

0"-806 


/ 
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The  duration  of  the  electric  current  applied  to  the  nerve  is  only  0'''0008.  Contrac- 
tion, however,  does  not  follow  immediatel j,  there  being  an  interval,  called  po9e^  of  abont 
one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  The  contraction  then  follows,  which  is  succeeded  by  gradual 
relaxation,  the  former  being  a  little  longer  than  the  latter.  This  description  represents 
the  contraction  of  an  entire  muscle,  but  it  does  not  indicate  the  changes  in  form  of  the 
individual  fibres,  a  point  much  more  difficult  to  determine  satisfactorily.  It  is  prettr 
well  established,  however,  that  a  single  fibre,  with  its  irritability  unimpsdred,  becomes 
contracted  and  swollen  at  the  point  where  the  stimulation  is  applied.  Now,  the  question 
is  whether,  in  normal  contraction  of  the  fibres  in  obedience  to  the  natural  nervous  stimu- 
lus, there  be  a  uniform  shortening  of  the  whole  fibre,  a  shortening  of  those  portions  only 
that  are  the  seat  of  the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves,  or  a  peristaltic  shortening  and 
swelling,  rapidly  running  the  length  of  the  fibre. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Aeby,  which  have  been  repeated  and  extended  by  Marej, 
demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that,  when  one  extremity  of  a  muscle  is  excited,  a  contrac- 
tion occurs  at  that  point  and  is  propagated  along  the  muscle  in  the  form  of  a  wave,  ex- 
actly like  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  except  that  it  is  more  rapid.  Both  Aeby 
and  Marey  have  succeeded  in  measuring  the  rapidity  of  the  wave,  and  tiiey  find  it  to  l>e 
about  forty  inches  per  second.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  physiological  action  of 
muscles,  Aeby  advances  the  theory  that  shortening  of  the  fibres  takes  place  wherever  a 

stimulus  is  received,  and  that 
this  is  propagated  in  the  form  of 
a  wave,  which  meets  in  its  course 
another  wave  starting  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  stimulation.  As 
we  know  that  the  motor  nerves 
terminate  at. different  points  by 
becoming  fused,  as  it  were,  with 
the  sarcolemma,  we  can  readily 
comprehend,  under  this  theory, 
how  the  simultaneous  contrac- 
tion of  all  the  fibres  of  a  muscle 
is  produced  by  stimulation  of  its 
motor  nerve.  This  idea  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  accompanying  dia- 

YiQ.  ieo.—IHaffram  of  ths  mumndar  toavs.    (Aeby.)  gram.    Although  this  view  of  the 

physiological  action  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  is  extremely  probable,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  it  has  been  absolutely 
demonstrated ;  but  it  is  certainly  more  satisfactory  and  better  sustained  by  experimental 
facts  than  any  theory  that  has  hitherto  been  advanced.  ' 

Mechanism  of  prolonged  Muscular  Contraction. — ^By  a  voluntary  effort  we  are  able 
to  produce  a  muscular  contraction  of  a  certain  duration,  and  of  a  power,  within  certain 
limits,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  force  we  may  desire  to  produce ;  but,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  the  muscle  becomes  fatigued,  and  it  may  become  exhausted  to  the  extent  that 
it  will  not  respond  to  the  normal  stimulus.  This  is  the  kind  of  muscular  action  most 
interesting  to  us  as  physiologists. 

The  experiments  of  Marey  seem  to  show  precisely  how  far  the  nervous  action  that 
gives  rise  to  a  powerful  and  continuous  muscular  contraction  can  be  imitated  by  elec- 
tricity. Calling  the  movement  produced  by  a  single  electric  discharge,  secousse^  which 
we  have  translated  by  the  word  spasm,  he  calls  the  persistent  contraction,  tetanus.  We 
shall  adopt  this  name  to  distinguish  persistent  muscular  action  from  the  single  contrac- 
tion that  we  have  just  described. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  continued  current  of  galvanic  electricity  passed  through  a 
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nerve  or  a  musole  does  not  induce  mnscnlar  oontraction ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  cur- 
rent is  closed  or  broken,  that  any-  action  is  observed.  But  if  we  employ  statical  elec- 
tricity, a  muscular  spasm  occurs  at  every  discharge,  proportionate,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  power  of  the  excitation.  If  the  discharges  be  very  frequently  repeated,  or  if  a  gal- 
vanic current  be  applied,  broken  by  an  interrupting  apparatus,  the  spasms  follow  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  In  experimenting  upon  the  muscles  of  the  frog,  with  a  regis- 
tering apparatus,  Marey  has  found  that,  with  a  gradual  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
electric  shocks,  the  individual  muscular  spasms  become  less  and  less  distinct,  and  that 
finally  the  contraction  is  permanent.  Bis  diagrams  show  well-marked  spasms  under 
ten  excitations  per  second,  a  more  complete  fusion  of  the  different  acts  with  twenty 
per  second,  and  a  complete  fusion,  or  tetanus,  with  twenty-seven  per  second.  When 
the  oontraction  had  become  continuous,  there  was  an  elevation  in  the  line,  showing 
increased  power,  as  the  excitations  became  more  and  more  frequent.  This  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  contraction  that  occurs  in  the  physiological  action  of  muscles.  Although 
the  nervous  force  is  not  by  any  means  identical  with  electricity,  either  the  interrupted 
galvanic  current  or  a  succession  of  statical  discharges  is  capable  of  producing  a  muscular 
action  very  like  that  which  is  involved  in  voluntary  movements.  The  observations 
of  Marey,  showing  that  the  intensity  of  what  he  terms  artificial  tetanic  contraction 
is  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  electric  discharges  sncceed  each  other, 
are  exceedingly  interesting  in  their  practical  applications ;  and  an  important  question  at 
once  arises  regarding  the  nervous  force  that  excites  voluntary  motion.  Is  this  a  series  of 
discharges,  as  it  were,  producing  a  power  of  muscular  contraction  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  rapidity  ?  In  view  of  the  experiments  just  cited,  this  theory  is  very  probable ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  effect  of  a  rapid  succession  of  electric  discharges  almost  exactly  simu- 
lates the  normal  action  of  muscles.  That  vibrations,  more  or  less  regular,  actually  occur 
in  muscular  contraction,  has  been  settled  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  researches  of  WoUaston, 
Haoghton,  and  more  lately  by  Helmholtz,  the  latter  having  recognized  a  musical  tone  in 
contracting  muscles,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  number  of  impressions  per  second 
made  upon  the  nerve.  He  farther  devised  an  ingenious  method  of  recognizing  the  tone, 
by  filling  the  ears  with  wax  and  contracting  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles.  Marey 
has  found,  in  repeating  this  experiment,  that  the  tone  may  be  changed  by  modifying  the 
intensity  of  the  muscular  action.  With  the  jaws  feebly  contracted,  a  grave  sound  is 
produced,  and  this  can  be  raised  one-fifth,  by  contracting  the  muscles  as  forcibly  as 
possible. 

The  nerves  are  not  capable  of  conducting  an  artificial  stimulus  for  an  indefinite  period, 
nor  are  the  muscles  able  to  contract  for  more  than  a  limited  time  upon  the  reception  of 
such  an  excitation.  The  electric  current  may  be  made  to  destroy  for  a  time  both  the 
nervous  and  muscular  irritability ;  and  these  properties  become  gradually  extinguished,  the 
parts  becoming  fatigued  before  they  are  completely  exhausted.  Precisely  the  same  phe- 
nomena are  observed  in  the  physiological  action  of  muscles.  When  a  muscle  is  fatigued 
artificially,  a  tetanic  condition  is  excited  more  and  more  easily,  but  the  intensity  of  the 
oontraction  proportionally  diminishes.  Muscles  contracting  in  obedience  to  an  effort  of 
the  will  pass  through  the  same  stages  of  action.  It  is  probable  that  constant  contraction 
is  excited  more  and  more  easily  as  the  muscles  become  fatigued,  because  the  nervous 
force  gradually  dkninishes  in  intensity.  It  is  certain  that  the  vigor  of  contraction  at  the 
same  time  progressively  diminishes. 

Electric  Phenomena  in  the  Mvsclee. — ^It  was  ascertained  a  number  of  years  ago,  by 
Matteucci,  that  all  living  muscles  are  the  seat  of  electric  currents,  which  are  not  very 
powerful,  it  is  true,  but  still  are  sufficiently  marked  to  be  detected  by  ordinary  galvanome- 
ters. It  is  difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  appreciate  the  physiological 
significance  of  this  fact,  and  we  shall  therefore  merely  allude  to  the  chief  electric  phe- 
nomena that  are  ordinarily  observed,  without  attempting  to  follow  out  the  elaborate  and 
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enrioiiB  experiments  etnce  made  bj  Da  Boi»'Re7U)oiid  and  othen.  One  of  the  most  mm- 
pie  methods  of  demonstrating  this  onrrent  ia  to  prepare  the  leg  of  a  frog  with  the  cnml 
nerve  attached,  and  to  applj  one  portion  of  the  nerre  to  the  deep  parte  of  an  iDc1s»d 
muecle  and  the  other  to  the 
Burface.  Aa  soon  as  the  con- 
nection ie  made,  a  oontractioD 
of  the  leg  takes  place.  Tbe 
same  fact  may  he  demonstrated 
with  an  onUnarj  galTanometer; 
bat  the  evidence  obtained  b^ 
the  frog'a  leg,  when  the  eiperi- 
ment  is  properly  performed,  n 
snScientlf  oonclnrive. 

Mattenoci  oonatmoted  oat  of 
the  fi«sh  mnaoles  from  the  thi^ 
of  the  frog,  what  is  eometiinei 
called  a  fW>g-batterj ;  which  ei- 
hibits  theae  corrents  in  the  most 
atiikiog  manner,  their  intenntj 
being  in  direct  ratio  to  the  ddiq- 
ber  of  elements  in  the  pile.  To 
do  thia,  he  takes  the  mokks 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  thigli 
from  several    frogs,   remoTiag 
^  ,j„    the  bones,  and  arranges  them  ia 
ijUtt    a  series,  each  with  ita  conical 
i>  ip-    extremity  inserted  int«  the  cen- 
[jj^    tral  cavity  of  the  one  below. 
In  this  way  the  external  snr- 
face  of  each  thigh  except  the 
last  ia  in  contact  with  the  in- 
ternal snrfaoe  of  the  cme  balow. 
""""'  If  the  two  extremities  of  lie 

pile  be  now  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  qoite  a  powerful  cnrrent  from  the  internal 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  muscle  may  be  demonstrated.  In  a  pile  formed  of  ten  ele- 
menta,  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  was  deviated  to  from  80°  to  40°. 

Electric  currents  are  observed  in  all  living  mnscles,  but  they  are  roost  marked  in  (Ite 
mammalia  and  warm-blooded  animals.  They  exist,  also,  for  a  certain  time  after  death. 
Artiflcial  tetanos  of  the  ronscles,  however,  instead  of  inten^fying  the  onrrent,  canace  the 
galvanometer  to  recede.  If,  for  example,  the  needle  of  the  instmment  show  a  deviatioB 
of  80°  during  repose,  when  the  muscle  is  exdted  to  tetanic  contraction,  it  will  retnm  so 
aa  to  mark  only  10°  or  16°.  This  phenomenon  is  observed  only  dnring  a  continncd  mn*- 
cnlar  contraction,  and  it  does  not  attend  a  ungle  spaam. 

Mvteular  Effbrt. — The  mere  voluntary  movement  of  p'arta  of  the  body,  when  then 
is  no  obstacle  to  be  overcome  or  no  great  amount  of  force  ia  required,  is  very  differait 
from  a  muscular  effort  For  example,  in  ordinary  progresMon  there  is  simply  a  move- 
ment produced  by  the  action  of  the  proper  moBcles,  almost  without  our  conscionmesa, 
and  this  is  unattended  with  any  modificstion  in  the  circulation  or  respiration ;  but,  if  we 
attempt  to  lift  a  heavy  weight,  to  jump,  to  strike  a  powerful  blow,  or  to  make  any  vigor- 
ous effort,  the  action  is  very  different.  In  the  latter  instance,  we  prepare  for  the  mw- 
colar  action  by  inflating  the  Inngs,  clodng  the  glottis,  and  contracting  mor«  or  len  fcn^ 
bly  Hie  e^tiratory  mosdes,  so  aa  to  render  the  thorax  rigid  and  nnyielding ;  and,  by ' 
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a  ooncentrated  effort  of  the  will,  the  proper  muscles  are  then  brought  into  action. 
Thifl  remarkable  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  due  to  simple 
eSbrt  and  independent  of  the  particular  muscular  act  that  is  to  be  accomplished,  com- 
presses the  contents  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  and  obstructs  yerj  materially  the  venous 
circulation  in  the  large  vessels.  It  is  well  known  that  hernia  is  frequently  produced  in 
this  way ;  the  veins  of  the  face  and  neck  become  turgid ;  the  conjunctiva  may  become 
ecchymosed;  and  sometimes  aneuriBmal  sacs  are  ruptured.  An  effort  of  this  kind  is 
generally  of  short  duration,  and  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  prolonged  beyond  the  time  during 
which  respiration  can  be  conveniently  arrested.  At  its  conclusion  there  is  commonly  a 
prolonged  expiration,  which  is  audible  and  somewhat  violent  at  its  commencement. 

There  are  degrees  of  effort  which  are  not  attended  with  this  powerful  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  in  which  the  glottis  is  not  completely  closed ; 
and  an  opening  into  the  trachea  or  larynx,  rendering  immobility  of  the  thorax  impossi- 
ble, does  not  interfere  with  certain  acts  that  require  considerable  muscular  power.  If 
we  examine  a  dog  with  the  glottis  exposed,  when  he  makes  violent  efforts  to  escape,  we 
can  see  that  the  opening  is  firmly  closed.  This  fact  we  have  often  observed  in  vivisec- 
tions ;  but  Longet  has  shown  that  dogs  with  an  opening  into  the  trachea  are  frequently 
able  to  run  and  leap  with  "  astonishing  agility."  He  also  saw  a  horse,  with  a  large 
canula  in  the  trachea,  that  performed  severe  labor  and  drew  heavily-loaded  wagons  in 
the  streets  of  Paris. 

Passive  Organs  of  JLocomotion, 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  fully  and  in  detail  all  of  the  varied  and  complex 
movements  produced  by  muscular  action.  Many  of  these,  such  as  the  movements  of 
deglutition  and  of  respiration,  are  necessarily  considered  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions of  which  they  form  a  part ;  but  others  are  purely  anatomical  questions.  Associ- 
ated and  antagonistic  movements,  automatic  and  reflex  movements,  etc.,  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  motor  nerves  and  will  be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  study  of  locomotion  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  cer- 
tmn  passive  organs,  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  ligaments.  Although  a  complete  history 
of  the  structure  of  these  parts  trenches  somewhat  upon  the  domain  of  anatomy,  we  are 
tempted  to  give  a  brief  description  of  their  histology,  as  it  will  complete  our  account  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  will  be  taken  up  hereafter. 

Locomotion  is  effected  by  the  muscles  acting  upon  certain  passive,  movable  parts. 
These  are  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  aponeuroses,  and  tendons.  We  have  already 
described  the  fibrous  structures,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  study  the  bones  and  car- 
tilages. . 

FhyBiological  Anatomy  of  the  Bones, — The  number,  classification,  and  relations  of  the 
bones  are  questions  belonging  to  descriptive  anatomy ;  and  the  only  points  we  propose  to 
consider  refer  to  their  general,  or  microscopical  structure. 

Every  bone,  be  it  long  or  short,  is  composed  of  what  is  called  the  fundamental  sub- 
stance, marked  by  microscopic  cavities  and  canals  of  peculiar  form.  The  cavities  con- 
tain corpuscular  bodies,  called  bone-corpuscles.  The  canals  of  larger  size  serve  for  the 
passage  of  blood-vessels,  while  the  smaller  canals  (canalicnli)  connect  the  cavities  with 
each  other  and  finally  with  the  vascular  tubes.  Many  of  the  bones  present  a  medullary 
cavity,  filled  with  a  peculiar  structure,  called  marrow.  In  almost  all  bones  there  are  two 
disUnct  portions ;  one,  which  is  exceedingly  compact,  and  the  other,  more  or  less  spongy 
or  cancellated.  The  bones  are  also  invested  with  a  membrane,  containing  vessels  and 
ndrvea,  called  the  periosteum. 

The  method  usually  employed  in  the  study  of  the  bones  is  by  thin  sections  made  in 
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vanouB  directions  and  exunined  either  in  their  satnral  ooodition  or  with  the  oalcareow 
matter  removed  bj  maceration  in  weak  aoid  eolations.  B;  the  first  method,  ve  am 
make  ont  the  relations  of  the  fundamental  snbBtance,  the  direction  and  relations  of  the 

vasonlar  canals,  and  the  form,  aize,  relations,  and  connections. of  the  bone-cavities  and 
Bmall  canals.  By  the  latter  method,  we  can  isolate  and  study  the  organic  and  corpnsculir 
elements. 

FuTidamantal  Svittanee. — This  conatituteB  the  trae  bon;  Bubetance,  the  medallarj 
contents,  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  being  Hiraply  acceBsory.  It  i«  composed  of  a  pecoliir 
organic  matter,  called  osteine,  combined  with  variooB  inorganic  salts,  in  whidi  the  phee- 
phete  of  lime  largely  predomiaatcB.  In  addition  to  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  booes 
contain  carbonate  of  lime,  flnoride  of  caloinm,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  of  soda,  ami 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  relative  proportionB  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  matters  are 
somewhat  variable  ;  bnt  the  average  is  abont  one-third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of 
salts.    This  proportion  is  neceseary  to  the  proper  conastenoe  and  tonghness  of  the  ixnes. 
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Anatomically,  the  fondamental  sabBtance  of  the  bones  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  regu- 
lar, oonoentric  lamellce,  abont  ^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  matter  is  of  an  indefinite- 
ly and  faintly  striated  appearance,  but  it  cannot  be  redaced  to  distjnct  fibres.  In  the  long 
bones,  the  arrangement  of  the  lamells  is  quite  regular,  Bairounding  the  Haversian  canilt, 
and  forming  what  are  Bometimea  called  the  Haversian  rods,  following  in  their  directkn 
the  length  of  the  bone.  In  the  short,  thick  bones  the  lamells  are  more  irregular,  fre- 
quently radiating  from  the  central  portion  to  the  periphery.  These  peculiarities  in  th« 
disposition  of  the  fnnd^mental  substance  will  bo  more  readily  nnderstood  after  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Haversian  canals. 

The  Haversian  canals  exist  iu  the  compact  bony  structure.  They  are  either  ahsont  or 
veryrarein  the  spongy  and  reticulated  portions.    Theirformia  rounded  or  ovoid,  the  larger 
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c&DaU  being  sometimea  qnite  irregiilar.  In  the  long  bones  their  direction  is  generally  lon- 
'  gitadinal,  alchongh  they  snsstomoso  b;  lateral  branches.  Each  one  of  these  cauftls  con- 
tains a  blood-vessel,  &nd  their  disposition  constitutes  the  voacnlar  arrangement  of  the  bones. 
They  are  all  connected  with  the  openings  on  the  sarface  of  the  bones,  by  which  the  arte- 
ries penetrate  and  the  veins  emerge.  Their  size,  of  coarse,  is  variable.  According  to 
Sappey,  the  largest  are  about  ^  and  the  smallest,  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their 
average  size  is  from  j^n  ^  wts  <^f  ^n  inch.  Id  a  transverse  section  of  a  long  bone,  the 
Haversian  oanals  may  be  seen  cat  across  and  sorronnded  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
lamellai.    In  a  longitudinal  section  the  coarse  and  anastomoses  may  be  stndied. 

Lacujut. — The  fundamental  substance  is  everywhere  marked  by  irregular,  micro- 
scopic excavations,  of  a  peculiar  form,  called  lacanas  or  osteoplasts.  These  were  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  corpnaeles  of  calcareous  matter  and  were  known  as  the  bone-cor- 
puscles; but  it  bas  since  been  ascertained  that  this  appearance  is  due  to  the  imperfect 
methods  of  preparation  of  tlie  thin  sections  of  bone.  They  are  connected  with  nnmer- 
ona  little  canals,  giving  them  a  stellate  appearance.  These  are  moat  nnmerons  at  tiie 
sides.  The  lacunw  measure  from  -^^ft  to  jis  of  an  inch  in  their  long  diameter,  by  about 
Y^st  "^  ^^  '"*'''  'B  width.  They  contain  the  true  bone- corpuscles,  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently describe. 

Canaiieuli. — These  are  little  wavy  canals,  connecting  the  laoans  with  each  other 
and  presenting  a  communication  between  the  first  series  of  lacnna^  and  the  Haversian 
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canals.  Each  osteoplast  presents  from  eighteen  to  twenty  canaliculi  radiating  ftvm  its 
borders.  Their  length  is  from  ^ti  ^  viv  <>f  ^  inch,  and  their  diameter,  abont  ^zhw  "^ 
an  inch.  The  arrangement  of  the  Haversian  canals,  laounn,  and  canaliculi  is  shown  in 
Fig.  164. 

Stme-eelU  or  Corputelet. — By  treating  perfectly  freah  specimens  of  bone  with  weah 
acid  solntions,  Yirchow  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  stellate  oells  or  corpuscles, 
exactly  filling  np  the  lacune  and  sending  prolongations  into  ^he  canaliculi.  These 
stractares  have  since  been  studied  by  Rouget,  who  baa  succeeded  in  demonstrating  them 
in  fresh  bones  from  the  fmtua,  without  using  any  reagent.  They  are  stellate,  grannlar, 
with  a  large  nacleus  and  several  nnoleoli,  and  are  of  exactly  the  size  and  form  of  the 
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lacann.    Tbej  send  out  proIoogatioDa  into  the  canaliculi,  bot  it  has  been  impoamble  to 
ascertain  positivelr  whether  or  not  they  form  membraDes  lining  the  canalicnli  throngh- 
oat  their  entire  length. 

Marrow  q/"  the  Bonet.—1he  peculiar 
Btmctare  called  marrow  ia  fonad  in  the  me- 
dullary cavities  of  the  long  bones,  filling 
them  completely  and  moulded  to  all  the 
irrcgularitieB  of  their  surface.  It  is  also 
found  filling  the  cells  of  the  sponfty  portion. 
In  other  words,  with  the  exception  of  the 
I  vascular  canals,  lacuna,  and  canalicnli,  the 
I  niiuTow  fills  all  the  spaces  in  the  fundament' 
al  anbatance.  We  know  very  little  of  tfae 
fnnotions  of  the  nnurow,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore pass  it  over  with  a  brief  description. 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  cavitiea  of  the 

bones  are  not  lined  with  a  membrane  CMre- 

sponding  to  the  periosteum,  and  that  the 

marrow  is  applied  directly  to  the  bony  snb- 

fto.  ia.-i^antntnt  ttoion  i^imt^fnm  iiu  Oaft    stance.     In  the  fcetiis  and  in  very  yoang 

*r™.phoMgr.piiukBii.iiretjniied8tMeiAnny    ciiiiaren,  tne  marrow  IS  red  and  very  vaacn- 

Medini  unwum.)  lar.    In  the  adolt  it  is  yellow  in  some  bones 

""'*^",S5SS.'!'£*.SS".S,l"'°"'    «.ilgr.,org.l«taiformi,,olh.n    It  con- 

tains  certain  peculiar  cells  and  nuclei,  irith 

amorphoDs  matter,  adipose  vesicles,  connective  tisane,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves. 

MeduUoeelU. — Robin  has  described  little  bodies,  eiistioK  both  in  the  form  of  cells 
and  free  nuclei,  called  mednllocelta.    These  are  found  in  greater  or  less  number  in  the 
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bones  at  all  ages,  but  the;  are  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  amorphons  matter  and 
fat-cells  are  deficient.  The  nuclei  are  spherical,  with  borders  sometimes  irregalftr,  gen- 
erally without  nucleoli,  finely  granular,  and  from  ti^  ^  nVi  °^  ^^  ^'^  in  di&meter. 
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They  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  cells  are  less  nunierons  than  the  free  nuclei.  They 
are  spherical  or  slightly  polyhedric,  contain  a  few  pale  granulations,  are  rendered  pale 
but  are  not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  and  they  measure  about  xtW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter. 

Myeloplaxes, — These  are  irregular,  nucleated  patches,  also  described  by  Eobin,  more 
abundant  in  the  spongy  portions  of  the  bones  than  in  the  medullary  canals,  and  are 
applied  to  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  bones.  They  are  exceedingly  irregular  in  size  and 
form  (measuring  from  -j^^  to  ^hf  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  diameter),  are  finely  granular,  and  present 
from  two  to  twenty  or  thirty  nuclei.  The  nuclei  are  clear,  ovoid,  generally  with  a  nucle- 
olus, and  are  from  j^Vrr  ^  fAtt  of  an  inch  long,  by  j^}^  or  ^-^  of  an  inch  broad.  The 
myeloplaxes  are  rendered  pale  by  acetic  acid,  and  the  nuclei  are  then  brought  out  more 
distinctly. 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  elements  just  described,  the  marrow  contmns  a  few  very 
delicate  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  most  of  which  accompany  the  blood-vessels.  In 
the  fcQtus,  the  adipose  vesicles  are  few  or  may  be  absent ;  but  in  the  adult  they  are  quite 
numerous,  and  in  some  bones  they  seem  to  constitute  the  whole  mass  of  the  marrow. 
They  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  fat-cells  in  other  situations.  Holding  these  dififerent 
structures  together,  is  a  variable  quantity  of  semitransparent,  amorphous,  or  slightly 
granular  matter. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  bones  sends  branches  to  the  marrow,  generally  two  in 
number  for  the  long  bones,  which  are  distributed  between  the  various  anatomical  elements 
and  finally  surround  the  fatty  lobules  and  the  fat- vesicles  with  a  delicate  capillary  plexus. 
The  veins  correspond  to  the  arteries  in  their  distribution.  The  nerves  follow  the  arteries 
and  are  lost  when  these  vessels  no  longer  present  a  muscular  coat.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  presence  of  lymphatics  in  any  part  of  the  bones  or  in  the  periosteum. 

The  only  point  of  physiological  interest  connected  with  the  marrow  is,  that  it  has 
been  found  to  possess,  in  common  with  the  periosteum  but  in  a  less  degree,  the  property 
of  generating  true  bony  substances.  We  shall  see  farther  on,  that  the  periosteum  is  not 
only  very  important  to  the  nutrition  of  the  bones,  bat  that  it  will  generate  bone  when 
transplanted  into  vascular  parts.  M.  Oilier,  who  has  made  a  very  extended  series  of 
experiments  upon  the  physiological  properties  of  the  periosteum,  endeavored  to  produce 
bone  by  transplanting  portions  of  marrow,  but  was  unsuccessful.  M.  Goujon,  however, 
has  lately  been  more  fortunate.  He  has  found  that  frequently,  but  not  always,  marrow 
transplanted  into  the  muscular  tissue  will  generate  bone,  particularly  the  marrow  taken 
from  young  bones,  but  the  bony  tissue  thus  formed  is  soon  absorbed. 

Periosteum, — In  most  of  the  bones  the  periosteum  presents  a  single  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue,  but  in  some  of  the  long  bones  two  or  three  layers  may  be  demonstrated.  This 
membrane  adheres  to  the  bone  but  can  generally  be  separated  without  much  difficulty. 
It  covers  the  bones  completely,  except  at  the  articular  surfaces,  where  its  place  is  supplied 
by  cartilaginous  incrustation.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  fibres  of  the  white  inelastic  variety, 
with  numerous  small  elastic  fibres,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  a  few  adipose  vesicles. 

The  arterial  branches  ramifying  in  the  periosteum  are  quite  numerous,  forming  a  close, 
anastomosing  plexus,  which  sends  numerous  small  branches  into  the  bony  substance. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  the  veins.  The  distribution  of  the  veins 
in  the  bony  substance  has  been  very  little  studied. 

The  nerves  of  the  periosteum  are  very  abundant  and  form  in  its  substance  quite  a 
close  plexus. 

The  adipose  tissue  is  very  variable  in  quantity.  In  some  parts  it  forms  a  continuous 
sheet,  and  in  others  the  vesicles  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  substance  of  the 
membrane. 

The  importance  of  the  periosteum  to  the  nutrition  of  the  bones  is  very  great.  Instances 
are  on  record  where  bones  have  been  removed,  leaving  the  periosteum,  and  in  which  the 
entire  bone  has  been  regenerated.     The  importance  of  the  periosteum  has  been  still 
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farther  illustrated  hj  the  remarkable  eiperimentg  of  M.  Oilier,  apon  transplantation  of 
thiH  membrane  in  the  different  tissues  of  living  animals. 

Fhjf$iologieal  Anatomy  of  Cartilag«.~la  tbis  connection,  the  strneture  of  the  articn- 
lar  oartilages  presents  the  chief  pbjsiological  iotereat.  The  articular  earfaces  of  all  the 
bones  are  encrusted  with  a  layer  of  cartilage,  varying  in  thickness  from  -^  to  ^  of  an 
inch.  The  cartilaginoua  substance  is  white,  opaline,  and  Eemitraneparent  when  eianiine<l 
in  thin  sections.  It  is  not  covered  with  a  membrane,  but  in  the  non-articular  carti- 
lages it  has  an  investment  analogous  to  the  periosteum. 

Examined  in  thin  sections,  cartilage  is  found  to  consist  of  a  homogeneous  fundamental 
BubstaDce,  marked  with  numerous  excavations,  called  cartilage-cavities,  or  chondroplasta. 
The  intervening  substance  has  a  peculiar 

organic  base,  called  cartilage.     B;  pro-  . 

longed  boiling  this  is  changed  into  a  new 
substance,  called  chondrine.  The  organic 
mutter  is  united  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  inorganic  salts.  This  fundamental  sub- 
stance is  elastic  and  resisting.  The  car- 
tilages are  closel;  united  to  tlie  subjacent 

bonj  tissue.      The  free  articular  surface  I 

has  already  been  described  in  conDection 
with  the  synovial  membranes. 

Cartilaffe- CavitUi, — These  cavities  are 


Flo.  lei.—BfcHm  i^eartilagt  film  the  ribi^  Oiior^ 

cartitaffe-cavitUa,  and  oarliidift-oeiit ;  magnijltii 

BTO  diamettTK.    (From  ■  photramph  takea  st  Iho  — — 

UDlted  Btitci  Aimj  Medical  MuHiim.)  of  [he  BDperflctol  !•;«. 

rounded  or  ovoid,  measuring  from  yj^j  *<>  liir  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Thej  are  gencr- 
ttWj  smaller  in  the  articular  cartilages  than  in  other  situations,  as  in  the  costal  cartilages. 
They  are  dmple  excavations  in  the  fundamental  substance,  have  no  lining  membrane, 
and  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  viscid  liquid,  with  one  or  more  cells.  They  are  entircljr 
analogous  to  the  lacnnte  of  the  bones. 

Cartilage- CelU. — Near  the  surface  of  the  articular  cartilages,  the  cavities  contain  each 
a  single  cell;  but  in  the  deeper  portions  the  cavities  are  long  and  contiwn  from  two  to 
twenty  cells  arranged  longitudinally.  The  cells  are  of  about  the  size  of  the  smallest 
cavities.  They  arc  ovoid,  with  a  large,  granular  nucleus.  They  often  contain  a  few 
small  globules  of  oil.    In  the  costal  cartilages  the  cavities  a 
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ronnded  and  quite  large.  The  cells  contain  generallj  a  certain  amount  of  fatt;  matter. 
The  appearance  of  the  ordinary  articalar  cartilage  is  represented  in  Fig.  138. 

The  ordinary  oartilages  have  neither  bluod-veaaels,  lymphatics,  nor  nerves,  and  are 
noarished  exclnsiveiy  by  imbibition  from  the  enrronnding  parta.  Their  function  haa 
already  been  sufficiently  considered  in  treating  of  the  synovial  membranes.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  body,  t)ie  anatomy  of  the  cartilaginous  tissae  possesses  peculiar  interest, 
from  the  fact  that  the  deposition  of  cartilage  precedes  the  formation  of  bune;  but  we 
bare  here  only  to  do  with  the  permanent  cartilages. 

Fi&ro-CartUagt. — This  variety  of  cartjlage  presents  oert^  important  peculiarities 
in  the  stmotore  of  its  fimdamental  substance.  It  exists  in  the  synchondroses,  the  car- 
tilages of  the  ear,  of  the  Enstacbian  tobe^,  the  interarticnlar  disks,  the  intervertebral 
cartilages,  the  cartilages  of  Santorini  and  of  Wrisberg,  and  the  epiglottis.  Its  stmctare 
haa  been  very  closely  and  sncoesefiiUy  studied  by  Sappey,  who  has  arrived  at  results  dif- 
fering con»derably  from  those  obtuned  by  other  observers. 

According  to  Sappey,  fibro-cartilage  is  composed  of  true  Bbrons  tissue,  with  a  great 
predominance  of  elastic  fibres,  fu^form,  nucleated  fibres,  a  certain  number  of  adipose 


vefflcles,  oartilage-cells,  and  namerons  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The  presence  of  cartilage- 
oclla  assimilates  this  tissae  to  the  ordinary  cartilage,  although  its  structure  is  very  much 
more  complex.  The  fibrous  elements  above  mentioned  take  the  place  of  the  homc^neoos 
fandamental  snbstance  of  the  true  cartilage.  The  most  important  pecnliarity  in  the 
BtractDre  of  this  tissae  is  that  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  works  upon  anatomy  for  a  history  of  the  action  of  the  mascles. 
In  some  works  upon  physiology,  will  be  found  descriptions  of  the  acts  of  walking,  running, 
leaping,  swimming,  etc. ;  but  we  have  thought  it  better  to  omit  these  subjects,  rather  than 
to  enter  as  minutely  as  would  be  necessary  into  anatomical  details  and  to  give  elaborate 
descriptions  of  movements  which  are  simple  and  familiar. 

Voice  and  SpeAcfi. 
There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  human  physiology  of  great«r  interest  than  the 
mechanism  of  voice  aod  speech.  In  oommon  with  most  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals, 
man  is  endowed  with  voice ;  but,  in  addition,  he  is  able  to  express  by  speech  the  ideas 
that  are  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  brun.  In  this  regard  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween man  and  all  other  animals.    It  is  the  remarkable  development  and  the  peculiar 
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properties  of  tlie  brain  that  enable  him  to  acquire  the  seriex  of  movemeDta  that  constitute 
articulatu  langno^e;  and  this  facult;  is  nearly  alwaj's impaired pnripuHu  with  dcRdcnc; 
in  the  intetlectnal  endowment.  Language  is  one  of  the  chief  ez pre sxions  of  intelligcuce; 
and  its  stud;,  in  itself,  constitutes  almoEt  a  distinct  science,  inscporaljl.y  connected  with 
psychology.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  moTements,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessorj 
to  discuss  the  origin  and  construction  of  language,  but  simply  to  indicate  the  mechanism, 
first,  of  the  formation  of  the  voice,  and  afterward,  the  manner  in  which  the  roice  is 
niodified  in  the  production  of  articulate  sounds. 

The  voice  in  the  human  subject,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  variety  of  characters  m 
regards  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality,  and  being  susceptible  of  great  modifications  by  habit 
and  cultivation,  affords  a  very  extended  field  for  physiological  study.  Of  lato  years,  tLis 
has  been  the  subject  of  careful  investigation  by  the  most  eminent  physicists  and  phjeiolo- 
gists  of  the  day  ;  hut  to  follow  it  out  to  its  extreme 
limits  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  sonod 
and  the  theory  of  music,  a  full  consideration  of  which 
wonld  be  inconsistent  with  the  scope  aud  objects  of 
this  work.  We  shall  content  oarselves,  therefore,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  the  voice,  and  the  mechanism 
by  which  sounds  are  produced  in  the  larynx,  witboul 
treating  fully  of  their  varied  modifications  in  quality. 
It  will  not  he  necessary  to  treat  of  the  different  the- 
ories of  the  voice  that  have  been  presented  from  time 
to  time,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  confirmed 
by  recent  and  complete  observations,  particularly 
those  in  which  the  vocal  organs  have  beet)  stndied  in 
action  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope. 

Sketch  of  the  PKytiologieal  Anatomy  of  the  Total 
Organs, — The  principal  organ  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  voice  is  tlie  larynx.    The  accessory  or- 
gans are  the  lungs,  trachea,  and  expiratory  mascles, 
and  the  mouth  and  resonant  cavities  about  the  face. 
The  lungs  furnish  the  air  by  which  the  vocal  chords 
are  thrown  into  vibration,  and  the  mechanism  of  this 
action  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  process  of  expira- 
tion.     By  the  action  of  the  expiratory  ninsdes  thv 
intensity  of  vocal  sounds  is  regulated.     Tlie  trachea 
TmAID— Longitudinal  tfcHm  of  the  hn-   not  only  conducts  the  air  to  the  Inrynx,  but,  bycer- 
man  larvniB,  ihov^ng  thi  Tueol  ohordi.  .     .  ...  ,         .       i-,         .  - 

(Sappay.)  tain  variations  in  its  lengtli  and  caliber,  it  way  assist 

1,  Tenwcle  of  the  lurni :  *.  sujwrlor  voc.1   ;„  modifying  the  pitcH  of  the  voice.    Most  of  the  vsria- 

noiiiairtiiii«;S,  Hction  of  tiif  MytsDoid  tions  in  the  tone  and  quality,  however,  are  effected  by 

i^of  the  Ihitm;  i' Mct^a^of  the"  p«i-  the  action  of  the  larynx  itself  and  of  tLe  parts  situated 

tcrior  portion  of  the' cricoid  cartilice :  8,    ghovn  1* 

coki  cutUve ;  9,  anparior  bunier  of  the        It  is  impossible  to  give  a  Complete  account  of  the 

cricoid  CMtiLi^e;  10,  wcllnn  of  Iho  thj-      ,       .  ^ .,      ,  ..>       ,       -  ,„     .. 

H*io«nilMn>:ii.  11,  inpcHor  portion  of    Btructnre  of  the  larynx,  without  going  more  fully  than 

SriS'rir]VV'''^"''-^'»-'^'^'^P™  is  deairalile  into  purely  anatomical  details.    Some  an- 
^""Jv."'  *™'"'  °'  ^'  •'J'"'''  '™'''  atomical  points  hnvu  already  been  referred  to  under 
the  head  of  respiration,  in  connection  with  the  respi- 
ratory movements  of  the  glottis ;  and  we  propose  here  only  to  refer  to  the  situation  of 
the  vocal  chords,  and  to  indicate  the  modifications  that  they  can  he  made  to  undergo  in 
their  relations  and  tension  by  the  action  of  certain  mnscies. 

The  vocal  chords  are  stretched  across  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  from  before 
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backward.  They  consist  of  two  pairs.  The  saperior,  called  the  false  vocal  chords,  are 
not  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice.  They  are  less  prominent  than  the  inferior 
chords,  although  they  have  nearly  the  same  direction.  They  are  covered  by  an  excessively 
thin  mncons  membrane,  which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  tissue.  The  chords 
themselves  are  composed  of  fibres  of  the  white  inelastic  variety,  mixed  with  a  few 
elastic  fibres. 

The  true  vocal  chords  are  situated  just  below  the  superior  chords.  Their  anterior 
attachments  are  near  together,  at  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  are  immovable. 
Posteriorly  they  are  attached  to  the  movable  arytenoid  cartilages ;  and,  by  the  action  of 
certain  muscles,  their  tension  may  be  modified,  and  the  chink  of  the  glottis  may  be  opened 
or  closed.  These  ligaments  are  much  larger  than  the  false  vocal  chords,  and  they  con- 
tain a  very  great  number  of  elastic  fibres.  Like  the  superior  ligaments,  they  are  covered 
with  an  excessively  thin  and  closely  adherent  mucous  membrane.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane over  the  borders  of  the  chords  is  covered  with  pavement-epithelium  without 
cilia.  There  are  no  mucous  glands  in  the  membrane  covering  either  the  superior  or 
the  inferior  chords. 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  inferior  vocal  chords  alone  are  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  voice.  Longet,  who  has  made  numerous  experiments  upon 
phonation,  has  demonstrated,  by  operations  upon  dogs,  that  the  epiglottis,  the  superior 
vocal  chords,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  may  be  injured,  without  producing  any 
serious  alteration  in  the  voice,  but  that  [phonation  becomes  impossible  after  serious 
lesion  of  the  inferior  chords.  This  being  ^e  fact,  as  far  as  the  mere  production  of  the 
voice  in  the  larynx  is  concerned,  we  have  only  to  study  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of 
the  inferior  ligaments  and  the  muscles  by  which  their  tension  and  relatione  are  modified. 

MuaclsB  of  the  Larynx. — Anatomists  usually  divide  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  into 
extrinmc  and  intrinsic.  The  extrinsic  muscles  are  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
larynx  and  to  adjacent  organs,  such  as  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  sternum.  They  are  con- 
cerned chiefly  in  the  movements  of  elevation  and  depression  of  the  larynx.  The  intrinsic 
muscles  are  attached  to  the  difierent  parts  of  the  larynx  itself,  and,  by  their  action  upon 
the  articulating  cartilages,  are  capable  of  modifying  the  condition  of  the  vocal  chords. 
The  number  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  is  nine,  consisting  of  four  pairs  and  a  single  muscle. 
In  studying  the  situation  and  attachments  of  these  muscles,  it  will  be  useful  at  the  same 
time  to  note  their  mode  of  action. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  relations  and  attachments  of  the  vocal  chords,  we  can  understand 
precisely  how  they  can  be  rendered  tense  or  loose  by  muscular  action.  Their  fixed  point 
is  in  front,  where  their  extremities,  attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  are  nearly  or  quite 
in  contact  with  each  other.  The  arytenoid  cartilages,  to  which  they  are  attached  poste- 
riorly, present  a  movable  articulation  with  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  and  the  cricoid,  which  is 
narrow  in  front,  and  is  wide  behind,  where  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  attached,  presents  a 
movable  articulation  with  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  muscles  act- 
ing upon  the  cricoid  cartilage  can  cause  it  to  swing  upon  its  two  points  of  articulation  with 
the  inferior  cornua  of  the  thyroid,  raising  the  anterior  portion  and  approximating  it  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  thyroid ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  posterior  portion,  which  carries 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  vocal  chords,  is  depressed. 
This  action  would,  of  course,  increase  the  distance  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  thyroid,  elongate  the  vocal  chords,  and  subject  them  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  tension.  Experiments  have  shown  that  such  an  effect  is  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscles. 

The  articulations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  larynx  are  such  that  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages may  be  approximated  to  each  other  posteriorly,  though  perhaps  only  to  a  slight 
extent,  thus  diminishing  the  interval  between  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  vocal 
chords.  This  action  can  be  effected  by  contraction  of  the  single  muscle  of  the  larynx 
(the  arytenoid)  and  also  by  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles.   The  thyro-arytenoid  mus- 
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cles,  the  moat  complicated  of  all  the  intriosio  muBclea  in  their  attacbments  and  the  direc- 
tion of  their  fibres,  give  rigidity  and  increased  capacity  of  vibration  to  tbe  vocal  cbords. 

The  poBterior  crico- arytenoid  muscles,  ariaiog  from  each  lateral  half  of  the  poetoior 
snrface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  passing  upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  tie 
onter  angle  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  rotate  these  cartilagct 
OQtward,  separate  them,  and  act  aa  dilators  of  the  chink  of  the  glottis.  These  mnsclH 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  respiratory  movements  during  inspiration. 

The  mosoles  mainly  concerned  in  the  modificationa  of  the  voice,  by  their  actJoQ  upon 
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(Sippej.)  (9«PP*r-) 
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the  Tocal  chords,  are  the  crico-thyroida,  the  arytenoid,  the  lateral  crico-arytenoide, 
and  the  thyro-arytenoids.  The  following  is  a  sketcii  of  tbeir  attachments  and  mode  of 
action: 

Crieo -thyroid  Muaelet. — These-  mnscles  are  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  larynx  it 
the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Each  mnscle  is  of  a  triangnUr 
form,  the  base  of  the  triangle  looking  posteriorly.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  \\a  fibres  diverge  to  be  inserted  into  the  inferior 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  extending  from  the  middle  of  this  border  posteriorly,  a 
far  back  as  the  inferior  cornua.  Longet,  after  dividing  the  nervons  filaments  distributed 
to  these  muscles,  noted  hoarseness  of  the  voice  dae  to  relaiation  of  the  vocal  chords; 
and,  by  imitating  their  action  mechanically,  he  approximated  the  criooid  and  thyroid  car- 
tilages in  front,  carried  back  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  rendered  the  chords  tense. 

Arytenoid  Mutele. — This  single  muscle  fills  up  the  space  between  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilages  and  is  attached  to  their  posterior  snrface  and  borders.  Its  action  evidently  is  to 
approziraate  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  chords  and  to  constrict  the  glottis,  as  &r  ai 
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the  articolations  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  with  the  cricoid  will  permit.  In  any  event, 
this  mascle  is  important  in  phonation,  as  it  serves  to  fix  the  posterior  attachments  of  the 
vocal  chords  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  certain  of  the  other  intrinsic  mascles. 

Lateral  Crico-aryten&id  Muscles, — These  mnscles  are  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
larynx.  They  arise  from  the  sides  and  superior  borders  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  pass 
upward  and  backward,  and  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  By 
dividing  all  of  the  filaments  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  except  those  distributed  to 
these  muscles,  and  then  galvanizing  the  nerves,  Longet  has  shown  that  they  act  to  ap- 
proximate the  vocal  chords,  and  to  constrict  the  glottis,  particularly  in  its  interligamentous 
portion.    These  muscles,  with  the  arytenoid,  act  as  constrictors  of  the  larynx. 

Thyro-wrytenoid  Muscles, — It  is  sufficiently  easy  to  indicate  the  relations  and  attach- 
ments of  these  muscles,  but  their  mode  of  action  is  more  complex  and  difficult  of  compre- 
hension. When  we  come  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  vocal  chords  involved  in  certain 
modifications  of  the  voice,  we  shall  refer  more  in  detail  to  the  action  of  different  fascicuH 
of  these  muscles.  In  this  connection,  we  shall  only  describe  very  briefly  their  situation 
and  attachments  and  the  general  results  of  their  contraction. 

The  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  are  situated  within  the  larynx.  They  are  broad  and  flat, 
and  they  arise  in  front  from  the  upper  part  of  the  crioo-thyroid  membrane  and  the  lower 
half  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  From  this  line  of  origin,  each  muscle  passes  backward  in  two 
fasciculi,  both  of  which  are  attached  to  the  anterior  sur&ce  and  the  outer  borders  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  The  application  of  galvanism  to  the  nervous  filaments  distributed  to 
these  muscles  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  vocal  chords  rigid,  increasing  the  inten- 
sity of  their  vibrations.  The  great  variations  that  may  be  produced  in  the  pitch  and 
quality  of  the  voice  by  the  action  of  muscles  operating  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  vocal 
chords  render  the  problem  of  determining  the  precise  mode  of  action  of  the  intrinsic 
muscles  of  the  larynx  exceedingly  complicated  and  difficult.  It  is  certain,  however,  that, 
in  these  muscular  acts,  the  thyro-arytenoids  play  an  important  part.  Their  contraction 
regulates  the  thickness  and  rigidity  of  the  vocal  chords,  while  at  the  same  time  it  modi- 
fies their  tension.  The  swelling  of  the  chords,  which  may  be  rendered  regular  and  pro- 
gressive under  the  influence  of  the  wiU,  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  timbre  of  the  voice. 

Mechanism  of  the  Production  of  the  Voice. 

It  will  save  much  unprofitable  discussion  to  dismiss  quite  briefly  most  of  the  theories 
that  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  production  of  the  voice,  and  to  avoid  compari- 
sons of  the  larynx  with  different  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  Before  the  larynx  had 
been  studied  in  action  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  physiologists,  having  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  parts  for  their  only  guide,  presented  various  speculations  with  regard  to 
the  mechanism  of  phonation,  which  were  frequently  entirely  opposed  to  each  other  in 
principle.  The  vocal  apparatus  was  compared  to  wind  or  brass  instruments,  to  reed- 
instruments,  to  string-iostruments,  to  the  flute,  etc.,  and  some  even  refused  to  the  vocal 
chords  any  share  in  the  sonorous  vibrations.  An  apparatus  was  devised  to  imitate  the 
vocal  organs,  experiments  were  made  with  the  larynx  removed  from  the  body,  and  every 
thing  seemed  to  be  done,  indeed,  except  to  observe  the  organs  in  actual  function.  A  short 
time,  however,  after  the  laryngoscope  came  into  use,  the  larynx  was  examined  during  the 
production  of  vocal  sounds.  The  true  value  of  previous  theories  was  then  positively 
demonstrated ;  and,  while  it  has  not  been  possible  to  settle  all  disputed  points  with  regard 
to  the  precise  mode  of  action  of  certain  muscles,  the  appearances  of  the  larynx  itself  dur- 
ing phonation  and  the  results  of  the  action  of  certain  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  have  been 
qnite  accurately  described. 

Appearance  of  the  Glottis  during  Ordinary  Respiration, — If  the  glottis  be  examined 
with  the  laryngoscope  during  ordinary  respiration,  the  wide  opening  of  the  chink  during 
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inspiratioD,  daa  to  the  action  of  the  crico-nrTtenoid  mnsclea,  can  be  obBerred  nitbonl 
difficulty.  This  action  ia  effected  by  a  aeparatioD  of  the  poBterior  iH>iiit«  of  attacbm«iit 
of  tbe  vocal  chords  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Daring  ordinary  expiration,  none  of  tlie 
intrinsic  muscles  seem  to  act,  and  the  larynx  is  entirely  passive,  while  the  air  is  gently 
forced  out  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  of  tbe  thoracic  walls.  But,  as  eoon  as  bd 
effort  is  made  to  produce  a  vocal  sound,  tbe  appearance  of  the  glottis  nndergoes  a  re- 
markable change,  and  it  becomes  modified  in  the  most  varied  and  interesting  manner  with 
tbe  different  changes  in  pitch  and  intently  that  the  voice  can  be  made  to  assume.  Al- 
thoogb  it  is  safficiently  evident  that  a  sound  may  be  produced,  and  even  that  words  may 
be  articulated,  with  the  act  of  inspiration,  true  and  normal  phonation  is  effected  dDrinR 
expiration  only.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  inferior  vocal  chords  alone  are  concerned 
in  this  act.  Tbe  changes  in  the  position  and  tension  of  the  chords  ne  shall  stndy,  Gnt 
with  reference  to  the  general  act  of  phonation,  and  afterward,  as  tbe  chords  act  inths 
varied  modifications  of  the  voice  as  regards  intensity,  pitch,  and  qaality. 

Mmtmentt  oftht  QlottU  during  Phonation. — It  is  someirhat  difGcalt  to  observe  with 
the  laryngoscope  all  of  tbe  vocal  phenomena,  on  account  of  the  epiglottis,  which  hides  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  vocal  chords  anteriorly,  especially  during  the  prodaclion  rf 
certain  tones;  but  tbe  patience  and  skill  of  Garcia  enabled  him  to  overcome  most  of 
these  difflculties,  and  to  settle,  by  autolaryngoscopy,  the  most  important  questions  Willi 
regard  to  tbe  movements  of  tbe  larynx  in  unging.  It  is  fortunate  that  these  obsern- 
tiODS,  which  are  models  of  scientific  accaracy  and  the  result  of  most  persevering  stody, 
were  made  by  one  profoundly  versed,  theoretically  and  practically,  in  the  knowledge  of 
music,  and  possessed  of  great  control  over  the  vooal  organs.' 

Garcia,  aft«r  having  observed  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  larynx,  as  we  hiv« 
bnefiy  described  them,  noted  that,  as  soon  as  any  vocal  effort  was  made,  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  were  approximated,  so  that  the  glottis  appeared  as  a  narrow  slit  formed  hy 
two  chords  of  equal  length,  firmly  attached  posteriorly  as  well  as  anteriorly.     The  glottU 
tbas  undergoes  a  marked  change.    A  nearly  pasnve  organ,  opening  widely  for  the  pas- 
sage of  air  into  the  langs  (bocaose  the  inspiratory  act  has  a  tendency  to  draw  its  edgts 
together)  and  entirely  passive  in  expiration,  baa  now  be- 
come a  sort  of  musical  instrument,  presenting  a  slit  with 
borders  capable  of  accurate  vibration. 

The  approximation  of  the  posterior  extremities  of  tbe 
vocal  chorda  and  their  tension  by  tbe  action  of  certain  of 
the  intrinsic  muscles  arc  accomplished  just  before  the  vocal 
effort  is  actually  made.  The  glottis  being  thus  prepared 
for  the  emission  of  a  particular  sound,  the  expiratory  mus- 
cles force  air  through  the  larynx  with  the  required  power. 
It  secma  wonderful  how  a  carefully-trained  voice  can  be 
Fio  na.~oioUtt  awn  vMi  It  io-  modulated  and  varied  in  all  its  qndities,  including  the  in- 
rmamcopt  dvring  Outmiataa  tensity  of  vibration,  wbich  is  80  com plet«ly  under  control; 

i,»SrSJ.TM:.%S  '»'■ »''"  "•  '"'•"•''"  "■•  "''"s" '"  "■  '""*  "• »'" 

D,  a.  plurTiii:  7.  MTtenold  cor-  remember,  in  esplanation,  tbe  varying  conditions  of  tCD- 

SiinM^rhErti';''*,  »f)T*no-<:pi-  sion  and  length  of  the  vocal  chords,  the  differences  in  tli* 

CISS"  nf^ifc.^'JIX^;  "'"«  °^  *^«  ^"^J"^'  t'-achoa,  and  vocal  passages  gencrall.v. 

It  soporior  vocal  ibordi;  18, 1o-  and  the  different  relations  that  the  accessory  vocal  orgaia 
fcrliM  r«i]  ebofili.  ,  ,     .  „,  ,..,...      i 

can  be  made  to  assume.    The  power  of  the  voice  is  simply 
due  to  the  force  of  the  expiratory  act,  which  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  antagonistic  nJj- 

■  UuiDel  Girck.  tha  intbor  of  thcH  olwnnllou.  Is  Uu  Mm  of  Gud*.  the  gnat  compoHT  lad  ^tugtr,  tai  Hr 


.     .  I  of  ilngliig. -which  had  ilwii^  b«II  Uuflit  ««»dlii|it  to  piii^ 

empirics!  meU]od^  to  sclentlflc  sccdhc.t.    It  Is  erldcsl  Ihit  this  conU  bt  ■ecompUahcd  011I7  IhroDfti  u  uM 
knowlBdgu  of  the  mMhMliin  of  Iba  production  of  vocal  sounds. 
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tions  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ahdominal  mascles.  From  the  fact  that  the  diaphragm, 
as  an  active  inspiratory  muscle,  is  exactly  opposed  to  the  muscles  which  have  a  tendency 
to  push  the  abdominal  organs,  with  the  diaphragm  over  them,  into  the  thoracic  cavity, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  pulmonary  capacity,  the  expiratory  and  inspiratory  acts  may 
be  balanced  so  nicely  that  the  most  delicate  vocal  vibrations  can  be  produced.  The 
glottis,  thus  closed  as  a  preparation  to  a  vocal  act,  presents  a  certain  amount  of  resist- 
ance to  the  egress  of  air.  This  is  overcome  by  the  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles, 
and,  with  the  passage  of  air  through  the  chink,  the  edges  of  the  opening,  which  are  formed 
by  the  true  vocal  chords,  are  thrown  into  vibration.  Many  of  the  different  qualities 
that  are  recognized  in  the  human  voice  are  due  to  differences  in  the  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  of  the  vibrating  ribbons ;  but,  aside  from  what  is  technically  known  as  quality, 
the  pitch  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  length  of  the  opening  through  which  the  air  is 
made  to  pass  and  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  chords.  The  mechanism  of  these  changes 
in  the  pitch  of  vocal  sounds  is  well  illustrated  by  Garcia  in  the  following  passage,  which 
relates  to  what  is  known  as  the  chest-voice : 

"  If  we  emit  veiled  and  feeble  sounds,  the  larynx  opens  at  the  notes 
and  we  see  the  glottis  a^tated  by  large  and  loose  vibrations  through- 
out its  entire  extent.     Its  lips  comprehended  in  their  length  the  ^o,  n,    mL 
anterior  apophyses  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  vocal  chords ;  but,  I  repeat  it, 
there  remains  no  triangular  space. 

"  As  the  sounds  ascend,  the  apophyses,  which  are  slightly  rounded  on  their  internal 
side,  by  a  gradual  apposition  commencing  at  the  back,  encroach  on  the  length  of  the  glottis ; 

>  they  finish  by  touching  each  other 
but  their  summits  are  only  solidly 


and  as  soon  as  we  reach  the  sounds 

throughout   their   whole    extent  ;  |  (&)       « u 

fixed    one    against    the    other    at   tl    -wt  "•*"       thfipotefli    [>  i.     In  some 

organs  these  summits  are  a  little  va-  •»,    «<».        dilating  '-(ff}    — f~  J     I  when  they 

form  the  posterior  end  of  the  glottis,  and  two  or  three  half-tones  tJ    9^  which  are 

formed  show  a  certain  want  of  purity  and  strength,  which  is  do,    w.        very   well 

known  to  singers.    From  p-^  '       i  the  vibrations,  having  become  rounder  and 

purer,  are  accomplished  by  f^h T     I     I  ^^®  vocal  ligaments  alone,  up  to  the  end  of 

the  register.  ^    g#^  ^ 

"  The   glottis   at   this  do,    i«.      moment  presents  the  aspect  of  a  line  swelled 

toward  its  middle,  the  length  of  which  diminishes  still  more  as  the  yoice  ascends.  We 
shall  also  see  that  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  has  become  very  small,  and  that  the  superior 
ligaments  have  contracted  the  extent  of  the  ellipse  to  less  than  one-half." 

These  observations  have  been  in  the  main  confirmed  by  Battaille,  Emma  Seller,  and 
all  who  have  applied  the  laryngoscope  to  the  study  of  the  voice  in  singing.  A  few  years 
ago  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  glottis  during 
the  production  of  vocal  sounds  of  different  degrees  of  pitch,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Ephraim  Cutter,  of  Boston.  In  these  experiments,  the  various  points  to  which  we  have 
alluded  were  illustrated  by  autolaryngoscopy  in  the  most  marked  manner ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  striking  than  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  glottis  in  the  transition  from 
low  to  high  notes.  We  have  also  frequently  observed  the  general  appearance  of  the 
glottis  in  phonation  in  experiments  upon  animals  in  which  the  glottis  has  been  exposed 
to  view. 

Variations  in  the  Quality  of  the  Voice,  depending  upon  Differences  in  the  Size  and 
Form  of  the  La/rynx  and  the  Vocal  Chords. — ^We  are  all  suflBciently  familiar  with  the  char- 
acters of  the  male  as  distinguished  from  the  female  voice,  and  with  what  are  known  as  the 
different  vocal  registers.  In  childhood,  the  general  characters  of  the  voice  are  essentially 
the  same  in  both  sexes.  The  larynx  is  smaller  than  in  the  adult,  and  the  vocal  muscles 
are  evidently  more  feeble ;  but  the  quality  of  the  vocal  sounds  at  this  period  of  life  is 
peculiarly  pure  and  penetrating.  While  there  are  certain  characters  that  distinguish  the 
voices  of  boys  before  the  age  of  puberty,  they  present,  as  in  the  female,  the  different  qualities 
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of  the  soprano  and  contralto.  At  tliis  age  the  voices  of  hoys  are  capahle  of  considerable 
cultivation,  and  their  peculiar  quality  is  sometimes  highly  prized  in  church-music.  After 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  female  voice  does  not  commonly  undergo  any  very  marked 
change,  except  in  the  development  of  additional  strength  and  increased  compass,  the 
quality  remaining  the  same ;  but  in  the  male  there  is  a  rapid  change  at  this  time  in  the 
development  of  the  larynx,  and  the  voice  assumes  an  entirely  di£ferent  quality  of  tone. 
This  change  does  not  usually  take  place  if  castration  be  performed  in  early  life ;  and  ibis 
operation  was  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  qualities  of  the  soprano  and  contralto,  particularly  for  church-music.  It 
is  only  of  late  years,  indeed,  that  this  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  Italy. 

The  ordinary  range  of  all  varieties  of  the  human  voice  is  given  by  Mtiller  as  equal  to 
nearly  four  octaves ;  but  it  is  rare  that  any  single  voice  has  a  compass  of  more  than  two 
and  a  half  octaves.  There  are  examples,  however,  in  which  singers  have  acquired  a 
compass  of  three  octaves  and  even  more.  The  celebrated  singer,  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa, 
had  a  compass  of  voice  that  touches  three  full  octaves,  from  soli  to  soU.  In  music,  the 
notes  are  written  the  same  for  the  male  as  for  the  female  voice,  but  the  actual  value  of 
the  female  notes,  as  reckoned  by  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second,  is  always  an 
octave  higher  than  the  male. 

In  both  sexes  there  are  differences,  both  in  the  range  and  the  quality  of  the  voice, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  a  cultivated  musical  ear  to  mistake.  In  the  male,  we  have  the 
bass  and  the  tenor,  with  an  intermediate  voice,  called  the  barytone.  In  the  female,  we 
have  the  contralto  and  the  soprano,  with  the  intermediate,  or  mezzo-soprano.  In  the 
bass  and  barytone,  the  lower  and  middle  not-es  are  the  most  natural  and  perfect ;  and, 
while  the  higher  notes  may  be  acquired  by  cultivation,  they  are  not  easy  and  do  not  pos- 
sess the  same  quality  as  the  corresponding  notes  of  the  tenor.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  contralto  and  soprano.  The  mezzo-soprano  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  artificial 
division. 

The  following  scale,  proposed  by  Mtiller,  gives  the  ordinary  ranges  of  the  difTerent 
kinds  of  voice ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  individual  instances  in  w^hich 
these  limits  are  very  much  exceeded : 
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There  is  really  no  great  difference  in  the  mechanism  of  the  different  kinds  of  voice, 
and  the  differences  in  pitch  are  due  chiefly  to  the  greater  length  of  the  vocal  chords  in 
the  low-pitched  voices  and  to  their  shortness  in  the  higher  voices.  The  differences  in 
quality  are  due  to  peculiarities  in  the  conformation  of  the  larynx,  to  differences  in  its 
size,  and  to  variations  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  auxiliary  resonant  cavities.  Great 
changes  in  the  quality  of  the  voice  may  be  effected  by  practice.  A  cultivated  note,  for 
example,  has  an  entirely  different  sound  from  a  harsh,  irregular  vibration ;  and,  by  prac- 
tice, a  tenor  may  imitate  the  quality  of  the  bass,  and  a^iee  versOy  although  the  effort  is 
unnatural.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  male  singers  imitate  very  closely  the  notes  of 
the  female,  and  the  contralto  will  sometimes  imitate  the  voice  of  the  tenor  in  a  sur- 
prisingly natural  manner.  These  facts  have  a  somewhat  important  bearing  upon  certain 
disputed  points  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  different  vocal  registers,  which  wiH 
be  considered  farther  on. 

Action  of  the  Intrinsic  Muscles  of  the  Larynx  in  Phonation. — ^It  is  much  more  diffi- 
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cult  to  find  an  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  different  tones  produced  by  the 
human  larynx  in  the  action  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  than  to  describe  the  changes  in  the 
tension  and  relations  of  the  vocal  chords.  These  muscles  are  concealed  from  view,  and 
the  only  idea  that  we  can  have  of  their  action  is  by  reasoning  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
points  of  attachment,  and  by  operations  upon  the  dead  larynx,  either  imitating  the  con* 
traction  of  special  muscles  or  galvanizing  the  nerves  in  animtds  recently  killed.  In  this 
way,  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  muscular  acts  have  been  studied  very  satisfactorily ; 
but  the  precise  effect  of  the  contraction  of  certain  of  the  muscles,  particularly  the  thyro- 
arytenoids, is  still  a  matter  of  discussion. 

In  the  production  of  low  chest-tones,  in  which  the  vocal  chords  are  elongated  and  are  at 
the  mininum  of  tension  that  will  allow  of  regular  vibrations,  the  crico-thyroid  muscles  are 
undoubtedly  brought  into  action,  and  these  are  assisted  by  the  arytenoid  and  the  lateral 
crico-arytenoids,  which  combine  to  fix  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  vibrating  liga- 
ments. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  crico-thyroids,  by  approximating  the  cricoid  and 
thyroid  cartilages  in  front,  have  a  tendency  to  remove  the  arytenoid  cartilages  from  the 
anterior  attachment  of  the  chords. 

As  the  tones  produced  by  the  larynx  become  higher  in  pitch,  the  posterior  attach- 
ments of  the  chords  are  approximated  more  firmly,  and  at  "this  time  the  lateral  crico- 
arytenoids are  probably  brought  into  vigorous  action. 

The  function  of  the  thyro-arytenoids  is  more  complex ;  and  it  is  probably  in  great 
part  by  the  action  of  these  muscles  that  the  varied  and  delicate  modifications  in  the 
rigidity  of  the  vocal  chords  are  produced. 

The  remarkable  differences  in  singers  as  regards  the  purity  of  their  tones  are  undoubt- 
edly due  in  greatest  part  to  the  unswerving  accuracy  with  which  some  put  the  vocal  chords 
upon  the  stretch ;  while,  in  those  in  whom  the  tones  are  of  inferior  quality,  the  action  of 
the  muscles  is  more  or  less  vacillating,  and  the  tension  is  frequently  incorrect.  The  fact 
that  some  celebrated  singers  can  make  the  voice  heard  above  the  combined  sounds  from  a 
large  chorus  and  orchestra  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  intensity  of  the  sound,  but  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  absolute  mathematical  equality  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  and  the  com- 
parative absence  of  discordant  waves.  Musicians  who  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  cele- 
brated basso,  Lablache,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  remarkable  quality  of  his  voice,  which 
could  be  heard  at  times  above  a  powerful  chorus  and  orchestra.  A  grand  illustration  of 
this  occurred  at  the  musical  festival  at  Boston,  in  1869.  In  some  of  the  solos  by  Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  nearly  twelve  thousand,  with  an  orchestra  of 
more  than  a  thousand  and  largely  composed  of  brass  instruments,  we  distinctly  heard  the 
pure  and  just  notes  of  this  remarkable  soprano,  standing  alone,  as  it  were,  against  the 
entire  choral  and  instrumental  force ;  and  this  in  an  immense  building  containing  an 
audience  of  forty  thousand  persons.  The  absolute  accuracy  of  the  tone  was  undoubtedly 
an  important  element  in  its  remarkably  penetrating  quality.  In  the  same  way  we  explain 
the  fact  that  the  flute,  clarinet,  or  the  sound  from  a  Cremona  violin,  may  be  heard  soaring 
above  the  chords  of  a  full  orchestra. 

Action  of  Accessory  Vocal  Organs. — A  correct  use  of  the  accessory  organs  of  the 
voice  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  singing ;  but  the  manner  in  which  these  parts  per- 
form their  function  is  exceedingly  simple  and  does  not  require  a  very  extended  descrip- 
tion. The  human  vocal  organs,  indeed,  consist  of  a  vibrating  instrument,  the  larynx, 
and  of  certain  tubes  and  cavities  by  which  the  sound  is  reinforced  and  modified. 

The  trachea  serves,  not  only  to  conduct  air  to  the  larynx,  but  to  reinforce  the  sound 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  vibrations  of  the  column  of  air  in  its  interior.  When  a  power- 
ful vocal  effort  is  made,  it  is  easy  to  feel,  with  the  finger  upon  the  trachea,  that  the  air 
contained  in  it  is  thrown  into  vibration.  The  structure  of  this  tube  is  such  that  it  may 
be  elongated  and  shortened  at  will.  In  the  production  of  low  notes,  the  trachea  is 
shortened  and  its  caliber  is  increased,  the  reverse  obtaining  in  the  higher  notes  of  the 
scale. 
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Coming  to  the  larynx  itself >  we  find  that  the  capacity  of  its  cavity  is  capable  of  certain 
variations.  In  fact,  both  the  vertical  and  the  bilateral  diameters  are  diminished  in  high 
notes  and  are  increased  in  low  notes.  The  vertical  diameter  may  be  modified  slightly 
by  ascent  and  descent  of  the  true  vocal  chords,  and  the  lateral  diameter  may  be  reduced 
by  the  inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  acting  upon  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  epiglottis,  the  superior  vocal  chords,  and  the  ventricles,  are  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable to  the  production  of  vocal  sounds.  In  the  formation  of  high  notes,  the  epiglottis 
is  somewhat  depressed,  and  the  superior  chords  are  brought  nearer  together ;  but  this 
only  affects  the  character  of  the  resonant  cavity  above  the  glottis.  In  low  notes  the 
superior  chords  are  separated.  It  was  before  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  in  the  study  of 
vocal  phenomena  that  the  epiglottis  and  the  ventricles  were  thought  to  be  so  important 
in  phonation.  Undoubtedly  the  epiglottis  has  something  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
voice ;  but  its  function  in  this  regard  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  or  even  very  important, 
as  has  been  clearly  shown  in  experiments  of  excising  the  part  in  living  animals. 

The  most  important  modifications  of  the  laryngeal  sounds  are  produced  by  tlie  reso- 
nance of  air  in  tiie  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  fossss.  This  resonance  is  indispensable  to 
the  production  of  the  natural  human  voice.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  in  the  production 
of  low  notes  the  velum  palati  is  fixed  by  the  action  of  its  muscular  fibres,  so  that  there  is 
a  reverberation  of  the  bucco-pharyngeal  and  naso-pharyngeal  cavities;  that  is,  the  velum  is 
in  such  a  position  that  neither  the  opening  into  the  nose  nor  into  the  mouth  is  dosed,  and 
all  of  the  cavities  resound.  As  the  notes  are  raised,  the  isthmus  contracts,  the  part  imme- 
diately above  the  glottis  is  also  constricted,  the  resonant  cavity  of  the  pharynx  and  mouth 
is  reduced  in  size,  until  finally,  in  the  highest  notes  of  the  chest-register,  the  communica- 
tion between  the  pharynx  and  the  nasal  fossa  is  closed,  and  the  sound  is  reinforced 
entirely  by  the  pharynx  and  mouth.  At  the  same  time  the  tongue,  a  very  important 
organ  to  singers,  particularly  in  the  production  of  high  notes,  is  drawn  back  into  the 
mouth.  The  point  being  curved  downward,  its  base  projects  upward  posteriorly  and 
assists  in  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  cavity.  In  the  changes  which  the  pharynx  thus 
undergoes  in  the  production  of  different  notes,  the  uvula  acts  with  the  velum  and  assists 
in  the  closure  of  the  different  openings.  In  singing  up  the  scale,  this  is  the  mechanism, 
as  far  as  the  chest-notes  extend.  When,  however,  we  pass  into  what  is  known  as  the 
head-voice,  the  velum  palati  is  drawn  forward  instead  of  backward,  and  the  resonance 
takes  place  chiefiy  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity. 

Jfechaniim  of  the  different  Vocal  JRegutera.— There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion, even  among  those  who  have  studied  the  voice  with  the  laryngoscope,  with  regard 
to  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  different  vocal  registers.  It  is  now  pretty  well  settled 
how  the  ordmary  notes  of  what  is  known  as  the  chest-register  are  produced ;  but,  with 
regard  to  the  falsetto,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  direct  observation  are  so  great,  that 
the  question  of  its  mechanism  cannot  be  said  to  be  definitively  established. 

The  following  are  the  vocal  registers  now  recognized  by  most  physiologists: 

1.  The  chest-register,  most  powerful  in  male  voices  and  in  contraltos,  and,  indeed, 
almost  characteristic  of  the  male. 

2.  The  falsetto  register,  which  is  the  most  natural  voice  of  the  soprano ;  though  thb 
voice  is  capable  of  chest-notes,  not  so  full,  however,  as  in  the  contralto  or  in  the  male. 
In  the  female  this  is  known  as  the  middle  register. 

8.  The  head-register,  produced  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  glottis  and  the  resonant 
cavities  above  the  larynx.    This  is  cultivated  particularly  in  tenors  and  in  the  female. 

Aside  from  the  three  registers,  which  belong  to  every  voice,  a  practised  ear  can  find 
no  difSoulty  in  distinguishing  the  different  voices  in  nearly  any  part  of  the  scale,  both  in 
the  male  and  the  female,  by  the  following  peculiarities :  In  the  bass,  the  low  notes  are 
full,  natural,  and  powerful,  and  the  higher  notes  nearly  always  seem  more  or  less  artifi- 
cial. In  singing,  the  passage  from  the  natural  to  the  artificial  notes  in  the  scale  is  gen- 
erally more  or  less  apparent.    In  the  tenor  the  full,  natural  notes  are  higher  in  the  scale, 
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the  lower  notes  being  almost  always  feeble  and  wanting  in  ronndness.    Corresponding 
pecnliarities  enable  ns  to  distinguish  between  the  contralto  and  the  soprano. 

Chest-Eeffister. — We  shall  simply  recapitulate  briefly  the  mechanism  of  the  chest- 
notes,  to  enable  us  to  study  more  easily  the  transitions  to  the  different  upper  registers. 
This  is  the  voice  commonly  used  in  speaking,  and  it  is  the  most  natural,  the  vocal  liga- 
ments vibrating  according  to  their  tension,  as  the  air  is  forced  through  the  larynx  from 
the  chest,  and  the  air  in  the  pharynx,  month,  and  nasal  foss®  producing  a  resonance 
without  any  artificial  division  of  the  different  cavities.  As  the  notes  are  elevated,  the 
vocal  cliords  are  simply  rendered  more  tense,  and  the  parts  above  the  larynx  are  more 
or  less  constricted,  without  any  other  change  in  the  mechanism  of  the  sound.  But  the 
chest-voice  in  the  male  cannot  pass  certain  well-defined  limits ;  and  in  the  very  highest 
notes  it  must  be  merged  either  into  the  head-voice  or  the  falsetto.  The  falsetto,  how- 
ever, is  now  but  little  cultivated,  although  some  tenor  singers,  after  long  practice,  succeed 
in  milking  the  change  from  one  register  to  the  other  so  nicely  that  it  is  hardly  perceptible, 
even  to  a  cultivated  ear.  The  head-voice  has  essentially  the  same  mechanism  in  the 
male  as  in  the  female,  and  this  will  be  considered  after  we  have  discussed  the  falsetto, 
which  is  the  natural  voice  of  soprano  singers. 

FaUetto  Beguter. — The  difference  of  opinion  among  laryngoscopists  with  regard  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  falsetto  is  probably  in  great  part  due  to  the  fact  that,  when  these 
notes  are  produced,  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  is  so  powerfully  contracted  that  it  becomes 
exceedingly  difiicult  to  study  the  action  of  the  vocal  chords.  There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  mechanism  of  this  register  does  not  involve  vibration  of  the  true  vocal 
chords,  as  in  the  chest-voice,  the  difference  being  in  the  tension  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
vibrating  portion.  According  to  the  observations  of  Fourni6,  in  the  falsetto  the  tongue  f 
is  pressed  strongly  backward  and  the  epiglottis  is  forced  over  the  larynx.  Mrs.  Emma 
Seiler,  from  an  extended  series  of  autolaryngoscopic  observations,  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  this  voice  involves  vibrations  of  the  fine,  thin  edges  of  the  chords  only,  a 
greater  width  vibrating  in  the  production  of  the  chest-voice.  She  is  particularly  careful 
to  insist  upon  the  distinction  between  the  falsetto  and  the  head-register,  the  latter  being 
produced  by  an  entirely  different  mechanism.  On  the  whole,  this  explanation  seems  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  distinction  between  the  chest-register  or  the  head- 
register  and  the  falsetto,  as  far  as  pitch  is  concerned,  is  not  absolute.  Certain  of  the  high 
notes  of  the  chest  or  the  head-voice,  for  example,  may  be  produced  in  the  falsetto.  In 
the  cultivation  of  the  female  Voice,  Mrs.  Seiler  considers  that  it  is  exceedingly  important 
not  to  strain  the  chest-voice  to  its  highest  point,  but  to  use  each  register  in  its  normal 
place  in  the  scale,  taking  care,  by  practice,  to  render  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other 
natural  and  agreeable.  We  have  heard  male  singers,  probably  endowed  with  peculiar 
vocal  powers,  who  were  able,  by  the  use  of  the  falsetto,  to  imitate  almost  exactly  the 
soprano  voice,  though  without  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  tone  characteristic  of  the  per- 
fect female  organ.  In  the  same  way,  by  straining  the  chest-voice  beyond  its  normal 
limits,  some  females,  particularly  contraltos,  are  able  to  produce  a  very  good  imitation 
of  the  tenor  quality. 

Head-Reguter, — This  voice  is  highly  cultivated,  particularly  in  tenors  and  in  the  best 
female  singers.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  the  falsetto,  as  was  done  by 
some  physiologists  before  the  invention  of  the  laryngoscope.  Head-notes  may  be  pro- 
duced by  cultivated  male  singers,  bass  and  barytone,  as  well  as  tenor ;  but  the  former 
seldom  have  occasion  for  any  but  the  chest-notes.  Still,  there  are  musical  passages  in 
which  the  9ott<M>oce  head-notes  of  the  bass  have  an  exquisite  softness  and  are  used  with 
great  effect.  We  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  transition  to  the  head-voice,  the  velum 
palati  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  sound  is  reinforced  by  resonance 
from  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity.  If  this  be  its  mechanism,  its  study  with  the  laryngo- 
scope must  be  exceedingly  difficult. 
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The  mo$t  important  theory  of  the  meohanism  of  the  head-voice  has  heen  proposed  \>y 
Mrs.  Seiler.  After  long  and  patient  effort,  she  was  able  to  expose  the  glottis  during  the 
production  of  these  notes,  when  it  was  found  that  the  vocal  chords  were  firmly  ^i^yroxi- 
mated  posteriorly,  leaving  an  oval  opening,  with  vibrating  edges,  involving  only  one-half 
or  one-third  of  the  vooal  ligaments.  This  orifice  contracted  progressively  with  the  higher 
notes.  This  peculiar  division  of  the  vocal  ligaments  is  due,  according  to  Mrs.  Seller,  to 
the  action  of  a  muscular  bundle,  called  the  internal  thyro-arytenoid,  upon  little  cartilagM 
(the  cuneiform)  extending  forward  from  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  in  the  substance  of  the 
vocal  ligaments,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  glottis. 

With  proper  cultivation,  the  ti;anBition  from  the  middle  roaster  to  the  head-voice  in 
the  female  may  be  effected  almost  imperceptibly,  thereby  increasing  the  compass  from 
three  to  six  notes,  and  even  more ;  and  in  the  male  the  same  may  be  accomplished  with- 
out difficulty,  particularly  in  tenors.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
naso-pharyngeal  space  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  resonance  that  takes  place  in  head- 
notes,  though  its  actual  demonstration  is  very  difficult.  The  distinction  between  the 
head  and  the  chest  notes  is  fully  as  marked  in  the  male  as  in  the  female ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  great  ends  to  be  accomplished  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
voice  is  to  make  the  three  registers  pass  into  each  other  so  that  they  shall  appear  as  one. 

Mechanism  of  Speech. 

Articulate  language  consists  in  a  conventional  series  of  sounds  made  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  certain  ideas.  There  being  no  universal  language,  we  must  confine  our 
description  of  the  faculty  of  speech  to  the  mode  of  production  of  the  language  in  which 
this  work  is  written.  Language,  as  it  is  naturally  acquired,  is  purely  imitative  and  does 
not  involve  of  necessity  the  construction  of  an  alphabet,  with  its  combination s  into 
syllables,  words,  and  sentences ;  but,  as  civilization  has  advanced,  we  have  been  taught 
to  associate  certain  differences  in  the  accuracy  and  elegance  with  which  ideas  are 
expressed,  with  the  degree  of  development  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
Philologists  have  long  since  established  a  certain  standard — varying,  to  some  extent,  it  is 
true,  with  usage  and  the  advance  of  knowledge,  but  still  sufficiently  definite — ^by  which 
the  correctness  of  modes  of  expression  is  measured.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
science  of  language,  or  to  consider,  in  this  connection,  at  least,  the  peculiar  mental  opera- 
tions concerned  in  the  expression  of  ideas,  but  to  take  our  own  tongue  as  we  find  it,  and 
describe  briefly  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  most  important  articulate  sounds 

Almost  every  language  is  imperfect,  as  far  as  an  exact  correspondence  between  its 
sounds  and  written  characters  is  concerned.  Our  own  language  is  full  of  incongruities 
in  spelling,  such  as  silent  letters  and  arbitrary  and  unmeaning  variations  in  pronuncia- 
tion ;  but  these  do  not  belong  to  the  subject  of  physiology.  There  are,  however,  certo*^ 
natural  divisions  of  the  sounds  as  expressed  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Vowels. — Certain  articulate  sounds  are  called  vowel,  or  vocal,  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  produced  by  the  vocal  chords  and  are  but  slightly  modified  as  they  pass  out  of  the 
mouth.  The  true  vowels,  a,  e,  t,  o,  t/,  can  all  be  sounded  alone  and  may  be  prolonged 
in  expiration.  These  are  the  sounds  chiefly  employed  in  singing.  The  differences  in 
their  characters  are  produced  by  changes  in  the  position  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  lips. 
The  vowel-sounds  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  syllable,  and,  although  they  are 
generally  modified  in  speech  by  consonants,  each  one  may,  of  itself,  form  a  syllable  or  a 
word.  In  the  construction  of  syllables  and  words,  the  vowels  have  many  different  quafi- 
ties,  the  chief  differences  being  as  they  are  made  long  or  short.  In  addition  to  the  modi- 
fications in  the  vowel-sounds  by  consonants,  two  or  three  may  be  combined  so  as  to  be 
pronounced  by  a  single  vocal  effort,  when  they  are  called  respectively,  diphthongs  and 
triphthongs.    In  the  proper  diphthongs,  as  oi,  in  voice,  the  two  vowels  are  sounded.    Ib 
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the  improper  diphthongs,  as  ea,  in  heat,  and  in  the  Latin  diphthongs,  as  «,  in  Cesar,  one 
of  the  vowels  is  sUent.  In  triphthongs,  as  eau,  in  beantj,  only  one  vowel  is  sounded. 
Yj  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  usually  pronounced  as  a  consonant ;  but  in  other  siti^a- 
tions  it  is  pronounced  as  d  or  t. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  inquiry  relates  to  the  differences,  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  In  the  quality  of  the  different  vowel-sounds  when  pronounced  with  equal 
pitch  and  intensity.  The  cause  of  these  differences  was  studied  very  closely  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  but  it  has  lately  been  tendered  very  clear  by  the  elaborate  and 
convincing  researches  of  Helmholtz.  In  this  connection,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  results  of  modem  investigations  very  briefly.  When  we  come  to  study  the 
physics  of  sound  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  we  shall  see  that  nearly  all 
sounds,  even  when  produced  by  a  single  vibrating  body,  are  compound.  Helmholtz,  by 
means  of  his  resonators,  has  succeeded  in  analyzing  the  apparently  simple  sounds  into  dif- 
ferent component  parts,  and  he  has  shown  that  the  quality  of  such  sounds  may  be  modified 
by  reinforcing  certain  of  the  overtones,  as  they  are  called,  such  as  the  third,  fifth,  or 
octave.  For  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  physics  of  sound,  the  explanation  which  we 
shall  give  of  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  vowel-sounds  will  be  readily  compre- 
hensible. The  reader  is  referred,  however,  to  our  remarks  upon  overtones  in  another  part 
of  this  work,  under  the  head  of  audition,  for  a  more  thorough  exposition  of  this  subject. 
This  should  be  read  in  connection  with  what  we  shall  say  here  of  vowel-sounds,  when 
the  whole  subject  wiU  be  sufficiently  clear.  We  may  pronounce  the  different  vowel- 
sounds  with  the  same  pitch  and  intensity,  but  the  sound  in  each  is  different,  on  account 
of  variations  in  the  resonant  cavities  of  the  accessory  vocal  organs,  especially  the  mouth. 
It  has  been  ascertained  experimentally  that  the  overtones  in  each  instance  are  different, 
as  they  are  reinforced  by  the  vibrations  of  air  in  the  accessory  vocal  organs,  in  some 
instances  the  third,  in  othei  j,  the  fifth,  etc.,  being  increased  in  intensity.  We  cannot 
illustrate  this  better  than  by  the  following  quotation  from  Tyndall,  in  which  modem 
researches  have  been  applied  to  the  vowel-sounds  of  our  own  language : 

*^  For  the  production  of  the  sound  U(p  oin  hoop),  I  must  push  my  lips  forward  so  as 
to  make  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  as  deep  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  making  the  orifice 
of  the  mouth  small.  This  arrangement  corresponds  to  the  deepest  resonance  of  which 
the  mouth  is  capable.  The  fundamental  tone  of  the  vocal  chords  is  here  reSnforced,  while 
the  higher  tones  are  thrown  into  the  shade.  The  ^is  rendered  a  little  more  perfect 
when  a  feeble  third  tone  is  added  to  the  fundamental. 

'*  The  vowel  0  is  pronounced  when  the  mouth  is  so  far  opened  that  the  fundamental 
tone  is  accompanied  by  its  strong  higher  octave.  A  very  feeble  accompaniment  of  the 
tliird  and  fourth  is  advantageous,  but  not  necessary. 

"  The  vowel  A  derives  its  character  from  the  third  tone,  to  strengthen  which  by 
resonance  the  orifice  of  the  month  must  be  wider,  and  the  volume  of  air  within  it  smaller 
than  in  the  last  instance.  The  second  tone  ought  to  be  added  in  moderate  strength,  whilst 
weak  fourth  and  fifth  tones  may  also  be  included  with  advantage.  * 

"  To  produce  E  the  fundamental  tone  must  be  weak,  the  second  tone  comparatively 
strong,  the  third  very  feeble,  but  the  fourth,  which  is  characteristic  xjf  this  vowel,  must 
be  intense.  A  moderate  fifth  tone  may  be  added.  No  essential  change,  however,  occurs 
in  the  character  of  the  sound  when  the  third  and  fifth  tones  are  omitted.  In  order  to 
exalt  the  higher  tones  which  characterize  the  vowel-sound  E,  the  resonant  cavity  of  the 
mouth  must  be  small. 

^*  In  the  production  of  the  sound  ah  f  the  higher  overtones  come  principally  into 
play ;  the  second  tone  may  be  entirely  neglected ;  the  third  rendered  feebly ;  the  higher 
tones,  particularly  the  fifth  and  seventh,  being  added  strongly. 

^*  These  examples  sufficiently  illustrate  the  subject  of  vowel-sounds.    We  may  blend 
in  various  ways  the  elementary  tints  of  the  solar  spectram,  producing  innumerable  com- 
posite colors  by  their  admixture.    Out  of  violet  and  red  we  produce  purple,  and  out  of 
36 
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yellow  and  blae  we  produce  white.  Thus  also  may  elementary  Bonnds  be  blended  8o  as 
to  produce  all  possible  yarieties  of  clang-tint.  After  having  resolved  the  human  Toice 
into  its  constituent  tones,  Helmholtz  was  able  to  imitate  these  tones  by  tuning-forks,  and, 
by  combining  them  appropriately  together,  to  produce  the  clang-tints  of  all  the  vowels." 

ConwnanU, — Some  of  the  consonants  have  no  sound  in  themselves  and  serve  merely  to 
modify  vowel-sounds.  These  are  called  mutes.  They  are  6,  (2,  h,  pj  t,  and  c  and  g  bard. 
Their  office  in  the  formation  of  syllables  is  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  consonants  known  as  semivowels  are,  /,  2,  m,  n,  r,  «,  and  e  and  ff  soft  These 
have  an  imperfect  sound  of  themselves,  approaching  in  character  the  true  vowel-soonds. 
Some  of  these,  2, «»,  n,  and  r,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  flow  into  other  Bounds, 
are  called  liquids.  Orthoepists  have  farther  divided  the  consonants  with  reference  to  the 
mechanism  of  their  pronunciation :  d^  jy  «,  t,  «,  and  g  soft,  being  pronounced  with  the 
tongue  against  the  teeth,  are  called  dentals;  d,  g^j,  i?,  2,  n,  and  q  are  called  palatals;  (, 
je>,  /,  V,  and  m  are  called  labials ;  m,  ti,  and  ng  are  called  nasals ;  and  h,  g,  and  e  and  g 
hard  are  called  gutturals.  After  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  voice,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  farther  the  mechanism  of  these  simple  acts  of  articulation. 

For  the  easy  and  proper  production  of  articulate  sounds,  absolute  integrity  of  the 
mouth,  teeth,  lips,  tongue,  and  palate  is  required.  We  are  all  acquainted  witli  the  modi- 
fications in  articulation,  in  persons  in  whom  the  nasal  cavities  resound  unnaturally,  from 
imperfection  of  the  palate ;  cmd  the  slight  peculiarities  observed  after  loss  of  the  teeth 
and  in  hare-lip  are  sufficiently  familiar.  The  tongue  is  generally  regarded,  also,  as  an 
important  organ  of  speech,  and  this  is  the  fact  in  the  great  majority  of  cases;  bat 
instances  are  on  record  in  which  distinct  articulation  has  been  preserved  after  complete 
destruction  of  this  organ.  These  cases,  however,  are  unusual,  and  they  do  not  invalidate 
the  great  importance  of  the  tongue  in  ordinary  speech. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  speech  consists  essentially  in  a  modification  of  the  vocal  sounds 
by  the  accessory  organs,  or  by  parts  situated  above  the  larynx ;  the  latter  being  the  true 
vocal  instrument.  While  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  in  different  persons  and  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  foreign  languages  after  the  habits  of  speech  have  been  formed  abov 
that  the  organs  of  articulation  must  perform  their  function  with  great  aocaracy,  their 
movements  are  simple,  and  they  vary  with  the  peculiarities  of  different  languages.  The 
most  interesting  question,  in  its  general  physiological  relations,  is  that  to  which  a  great 
part  of  this  chapter  has  been  devoted ;  and  that  is  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of 
the  voice. 
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The  nervous  system  is  anatomically  distinct  in  all  animals  except  those  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  being.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  question  of  the  existence  of  matter 
endowed  with  properties  analogous  to  those  observed  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  higher 
animals,  in  beings  so  low  in  their  organization  as  to  present  no  divisions  into  anatomical 
elements ;  for  the  present  condition  of  physiological  science  does  not  admit  of  the  recog- 
nition of  functions  without  organs.  All  animals  that  present  any  thing  like  nervous 
functions  present  also  an  anatomically  distinct  nervous  system.  Within  certain  limits, 
the  perfection  of  the  animal  organization  depends  upon  the  general  development  of  the 
nervous  system. 

High  in  the  animal  scale,  as  in  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the  general  development  of 
the  nervous  system  presents  little  if  any  variation ;  but  special  attributes  are  coexistent 
with  the  development  of  special  organs.  The  development  in  this  way  of  particular  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  is  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  conditions  of  existence  of 
different  animals ;  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  organization,  and  is  not  dependent  upon 
education  or  intelligence.  Examples  of  this  are  in  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
sense  of  sight,  hearing,  or  smeU,  in  different  animals.  There  are  animals  in  which  these 
special  senses  possess  a  delicacy  of  perception  to  which  man,  even  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  intelligent  education,  can  never  attain ;  but  man,  possessing  a  nervous  organi- 
zation not  superior  to  that  of  other  warm-blooded  animals  in  its  general  development, 
and  inferior  to  many  in  the  development  of  special  organs,  stands  immeasurably  above 
all  other  beings,  by  virtae  of  the  immense  preponderance  of  what  is  known  as  the 
encephalic  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 

These  brief  general  considerations  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  physiological  impor- 
tance of  the  nervous  system ;  of  the  care  which  should  be  exercised  in  its  study ;  and  of 
the  great  interest  attached  to  it,  from  the  fact  that  the  most  complex  and  important  of 
its  functions  belong  to  human  physiology,  and  to  human  physiology  alone. 

TVe  can  best  define  what  is  to  be  included  under  the  head  of  the  nervous  system,  by 
citing  certain  of  its  prominent  and  well-established  properties  and  functions : 

1.  The  nervous  system  is  anatomically  and  physiologically  distinct  from  all  other  sys- 
tems and  organs  in  the  body.  It  receives  impressions  made  upon  the  terminal  branches  of 
its  sensory  portion  and  it  conveys  stimulus  to  parts,  determining  and  regulating  the  opera- 
tion of  their  functions ;  but  its  physiological  properties  are  inherent,  and  it  gives  to  no 
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tissue  or  organ  its  special  "  irritability  "  or  the  power  of  performing  its  particular  fanc- 
tion. 

2.  The  nervous  system  connects  into  a  codrdinated  organism  all  parts  and  organs  of 
the  body.  It  is  the  medium  through  which  all  impressions  are  received.  It  animates 
or  regulates  all  movements,  voluntary  and  involuntary.  It  regulates  the  functions  of 
secretion,  nutrition,  calorification,  and  all  the  processes  of  organic  life. 

In  addition  to  its  functions  as  a  medium  of  conduction  and  communication,  the  ner- 
vous system,  in  certain  of  its  parts,  is  capable  of  receiving  impressions  and  of  generating 
a  stimulating  influence,  or  force,  peculiar  to  itself.  As  there  can  be  no  physiological 
connection  or  coordination  of  different  parts  of  the  organism,  having  an  active  function, 
without  nerves,  there  can  be  no  unconscious  reception  of  impressions  giving  rise  to  invol- 
untary movements,  no  appreciation  of  impressions,  general,  as  in  ordinary  sensation,  or 
special,  as  in  sight,  smell,  taste,  or  hearing,  no  instinct,  volition,  thought,  or  even  knowl- 
edge of  existence,  without  nerve-centres. 

Possessing,  as  it  does,  these  varied  properties  and  functions,  it  is  evidently  of  the 
greatest  physiological  importance  that  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem should  be  most  carefully  studied,  with  a  view  of  connecting,  if  possible,  certain  of 
the  nervous  properties  with  peculiarities  in  structure.  It  is  also  important  to  subdivide 
the  system,  as  regards  general  properties  and  functions,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the 
special  ofSce  of  particular  parts.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  shall  point  out  first,  the 
great  anatomico-physiological  divisions  common  to  nervous  matter  wherever  it  exists, 
and  afterward,  the  subdivisions  of  the  system  as  regards  special  functions. 

DivisioTis  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Nervous  matter,  whatever  may  be  its  special  function,  presents  two  great  divisions, 
each  with  distinct  anatomical  as  well  as  physiological  differences.  One  of  these  divisions 
presents  the  form  of  fibres  or  tubes.  This  kind  of  nervous  matter  is  incapable  of  gener- 
ating a  force  or  stimulus,  and  it  serves  only  as  a  conductor.  The  other  division  is  in  the 
form  of  cells,  and  this  kind  of  nervous  matter  alone  is  capable  of  generating  the  so-called 
nervous  force. 

The  nervous  matter  is  divided  into  two  great  systems,  as  follows : 

1.  The  cerebro-spinal  system,  composed  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  with  the  nerves 
directly  connected  with  these  centres.  This  system  is  specially  connected  with  the  func- 
tions of  relation,  or  of  animal  life.  The  centres  preside  over  general  sensation,  the  spe- 
cial senses,  voluntary  and  some  involuntary  movements,  intellection,  and,  in  shorty  all 
of  the  functions  that  characterize  the  animal.  The  nerves  serve  as  the  conductors  of 
impressions  known  as  general  or  special  sensations,  and  of  the  stimulus  that  gives  rise  to 
voluntary  and  certain  involuntary  movements,  the  latter  being  the  automatic  movements 
connected  with  animal  life. 

2.  The  sympathetic,  or  organic  system.  This  system  is  specially  connected  with  the 
functions  relating  to  nutrition,  operations  which  have  their  analogue  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  and  are  sometimes  called  the  functions  of  vegetative  life.  Although  this  sys- 
tem presides  over  functions  entirely  distinct  from  those  characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to 
animals,  the  centres  of  this  system  all  have  an  anatomical  and  physiological  connection 
with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  cerebro-spinal  system  is  subdivided  into  centres  presiding  over  movements  axkd 
ordinary  sensation,  and  centres  capable  of  receiving  impressions  connected  with  the  spedal 
senses,  such  as  sight,  audition,  olfaction,  and  gustation.  The  nerves  which  receive  th«pe 
special  impressions  and  convey  them  to  the  appropriate  centres  are  more  or  less  inaen- 
sible  to  ordinary  impressions.  The  organs  to  which  these  special  nerves  are  distribated 
are  generally  of  a  complex  and  peculiar  structure,  and  they  present  numerous  accessory 
parts  which  are  important  and  essential  in  the  transmission  of  the  special  impresaaoits  to 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves. 
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In  treating  of  the  nervous  system,  we  shall  consider  first  the  physiological  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  tissae ;  next,  the  general  properties  of  the  cerehro-spinal  system  ;  next, 
the  functions  of  ditferent  portions  of  this  system  connected  with  motion,  ordinary  sensi- 
bility, intellection,  etc. ;  next,  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic,  or  organic  system  of 
nerves ;  and  finally,  the  special  senses,  with  the  physiological  anatomy  and  mechanism 
of  the  accessory  parts. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Nervov^s  Tissue. 

The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
sections ;  one  embracing  what  is  called  the  general  anatomy  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and 
the  other,  the  arrangement  of  this  tissue  in  special  organs,  as  far  as  this  is  connected 
with  their  functions. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  different  portions  of  the  nervous  system  may  now  be 
regarded  as  tolerably  well  understood,  at  least  so  far  as  those  anatomical  points  bearing 
upon  physiology  are  concerned.  The  connection  between  the  nerve-cells  and  the  fibres 
and  the  modes  of  termination  of  the  motor  filaments  in  the  muscles  are  points  nearly  if 
not  quite  settled  ;  and  the  terminations  of  sensory  filaments  in  integument  and  mucous 
membranes  have  lately  been  investigated  very  thoroughly  and  with  quite  positive  and 
satisfactory  results.  These  anatomical  points  are  specially  connected  with  the  general 
properties  of  the  nervous  system,  both  as  a  generator  of  the  so-called  nerve-force  and  as 
a  conductor. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nervous  elements  in  special  organs,  as  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  has  not  been  so  successfully  investigated  and  presents  immense  difficulties  in  its 
study ;  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  acquire  any  thiug  like  a  definite  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  these  parts,  until  we  have  much  more  positive  information  con- 
cerning their  anatomical  characters. 

« 

Anatomical  Divisions  qf  the  Nervous  Tissue, — The  physiological  division  of  the 
nervous  system  into  nerves  and  nerve-centres  is  pretty  well  carried  out  as  regards  the 
anatomical  structure  of  these  parts.  The  two  great  divisions  of  the  system,  anatomically 
considered,  are  into  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres. 

The  nerve-cells,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  the  only  parts  capable,  under  any  circum- 
stances, of  generating  the  nerve-force ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  cannot  receive  impressions 
in  any  other  way  than  through  the  nerve-fibres.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions, 
either  apparent  or  real,  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  direct  irritation  of  the  ganglion  of 
the  tuber  annulare,  portions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  which  seem 
sensible  to  direct  irritation ;  but  the  cells  of  most  of  the  ganglia  belonging  to  the  great 
cerebro-spinal  axis  are  insensible  to  direct  stimulation  and  can  only  receive  impressions 
conducted  to  them  by  the  nerves. 

The  nerve-fibres  act  only  as  conductors  and  are  incapable  of  generating  nerve-force. 
There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  but  there  are  differences  in  the  properties  of  certain 
fibres.  The  nerves  generally,  for  example,  receive  direct  impressions,  the  motor  fila- 
ments conducting  these  to  the  muscles  and  the  sensory  filaments  conveying  the  impres- 
sions to  the  centres.  These  fibres  also  conduct  the  force  generated  by  the  nerve-centres. 
But  there  are  many  fibres,  such  as  those  composing  the  white  matter  of  the  encephalon 
and  the  spinal  cord,  that  are  insensible  to  direct  irritation,  while  they  convey  to  the 
centres  impressions  made  by  the  sensitive  nerves  and  conduct  to  the  motor  nerves  the 
stimulus  generated  by  nerve-cells. 

Structure  of  the  Nerves. — There  are  few  anatomical  elements  that  present  greater 
variations  in  size  and  appearance  than  the  nerve-fibres.  Certain  fibres  found  in  the 
course  of  the  nerves  between  the  muscles  are  as  large  as  t^Vt  ^^  ^^  ^'^^^v  ^<^^®  ^^^^ 
borders,  and  possess  three  well-marked  structures,  viz.,  a  tubular  membrane,  medullary 
contents,  and  an  axial  band ;  others,  with  the  same  structure,  are  only  y^jhs  ^^  ^^  ^^<^^ 
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in  diameter ;  others  have  only  the  mednllarj  covering  and  the  axial  band ;  and  others 
present  the  axial  band  alone.  Most  of  these  anatomical  elements  have  essentially  the 
same  phyisiological  conducting  properties ;  the  variations  in  their  stmoture  depending 
upon  differences  in  their  anatomical  relations.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  adopt  some  anatomical  classification  of  the  fibres. 

In  the  most  simple  classification  of  the  nerve-fibres,  they  are  divided  into  two  groups; 
one  embracing  those  fibres  which  have  the  conducting  element  alone,  and  the  otlier  pre- 
senting this  element  surrounded  bj  certain  accessory  structures.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
nerves,  the  simple  fibres  are  the  exception,  and  the  other  variety  is  the  rule ;  but,  as  the 
nerves  are  followed  to  their  terminations  in  muscles  or  sensitive  parts,  or  are  traced  to 
their  origin  in  the  nerve-centres,  we  find  that  they  lose  one  or  another  of  their  adven- 
titious elements.  These  two  varieties  we  shall  term :  1.  The  medullated  fibres,  and  2. 
The  simple,  or  non-medullated  fibres. 

Medullated  Nerve-Jibres. — These  fibres  are  so  called  by  French  and  German  writers 
because,  in  addition  to  the  axis-cylinder,  or  conducting  element,  they  contain,  enclosed 
in  a  tubular  sheath,  a  soft  substance  called  the  medulla.  This  substance  is  stronglj 
refractive  and  gives  the  nerves  a  peculiar  appearance  under  the  microscope,  from  which 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres.  As  the  whole  substance  of 
the  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  tubular  membrane,  these  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  nerre- 
tubes. 

If  the  nerves  be  examined  while  perfectly  fresh  and  unchanged,  their  anatomical  ele- 
ments appear  in  the  form  of  simple  fibres  with  strongly-accentuated  borders.  The  diame- 
ter of  these  fibres  is  from  y^^  to  -^^  of  an  inch.  To  observe  the  fibres  in  this  way,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  nerve  from  an  animal  just  killed  and  examine  it  without  delay.  In  a 
very  short  time,  the  borders  become  darker  and  the  fibre  assumes  an  entirely  diiferent 
appearance.  By  the  use  of  certain  reagents,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  medullated 
nerve-fibre  is  composed  of  three  distinct  portions ;  viz.,  a  homogeneous  sheath,  a  senu- 
fiuid  matter  contained  in  the  sheath,  and  a  delicate  central  band. 

The  tubular  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  a  somewhat  elastic,  homogeneous  membrane, 
never  striated  or  fibrillated,  and  presenting  generally  oval  nuclei,  with  their  long  diame- 
ter in  the  direction  of  the  tube.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  neurilemma,  a  name,  how- 
ever, which  is  more  generally  applied  to  another  membrane.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
also,  as  the  '^  limiting  membrane  of  Valentin,^*  or  *^  the  sheath  of  Schwann."  In  its 
chemical  and  general  properties,  this  membrane  resembles  the  sarcolemma,  although  it  is 
less  elastic  and  resisting.  It  exists  in  all  the  medullated  nerve-fibres,  large  and  small, 
except  those  in  the  white  portions  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  not  certun 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  small,  non-medullated  fibres,  although  its  presence  here  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  As  we  before  remarked,  the  tubular  membrane 
cannot  be  seen  in  the  perfectly  fresh  nerves ;  and,  even  after  they  have  become  changed 
by  desiccation,  its  demonstration  requires  the  use  of  reagents.  In  the  ordinary  medul- 
lated fibres,  however,  it  may  be  isolated  by  boiling  the  nerve  in  absolute  alcohol  and  then 
in  acetic  acid,  or  by  treating  it  with  cold  caustic  soda.  By  then  boiling  the  nerve  for  an 
instant  in  the  caustic  soda,  fragments  of  the  tube  may  be  isolated,  when  they  resemble 
the  membrane  forming  the  canals  of  the  kidney.  Another  method  is  to  treat  the  nerre 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  afterward  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  fatty  sob- 
stance  is  then  discharged  in  small  drops,  the  central  band  is  dissolved,  and  the  emptj 
sheath  is  seen,  swollen  and  tinged  with  yellow. 

The  medullary  substance  fills  the  tube  and  surrounds  the  central  band.  This  is  called 
by  various  names,  as  myeline,  white  substance  of  Schwann,  medullary  sheath,  nervous 
medulla,  etc.  It  does  not  exist  either  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the  graj  substance 
of  the  nerve-centres  or  at  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  nerves,  and  it  is  probably  not 
an  essential  conducting  element.  When  the  nerves  are  perfectly  fresh,  this  substance  is 
transparent,  homogeneous,  and  strongly  refracting,  like  oil ;  but,  as  the  nerves  beoose 
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altered  hj  desiccation,  the  action  of  water,  acetic  acid,  and  rarioiui  other  reagents,  it 
coagulates  into  an  opaqae,  granolar  mass.  The  consistence  of  this  substance  gives  to  the 
medullated  fibres  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  The  tubular  membrane  being  very  thin 
and  not  elastic,  the  white  substance,  hj  very  slight  pressure,  is  made  to  fill  the  tubes 
irregularly,  giving  them  a  varicose  appearance,  which  is  entirely  characteristic.  In 
examining  a  preparation  of  the  nervous  tissue,  large  drops,  coagulated  in  irregular  shapes, 
are  seen  scattered  over  the  field  and  frequently  fringing  the  divided  ends  of  the  tubes. 
In  the  white  substance  of  the  enoephalon  and  spinal  cord,  where  the  tubular  membrane 
is  wanting,  the  varicose  appearance  of  the  fibres  is  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other 
situation. 

The  axis-cylinder  is,  in  all  probability,  the  essential  anatomical  element  of  the  nerves. 
It  exists  in  all  the  nerves  except  in  those  termed  gelatinous  fibres,  or  fibres  of  Remak, 
which  will  be  described  hereafter.  In  the  ordinary  medullated  fibres,  the  axis-cylinder 
cannot  be  seen  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  tissue,  because  it  refracts  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  medullary  substance,  and  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  afterward,  on  account 
of  the  opacity  of  the  coagulated  matter.  If  a  fresh  nerve,  however,  be  treated  with 
strong  acetic  acid,  the  divided  ends  of  the  fibres  will  retract,  leaving  the  axis-cylinder, 
which  IS  but  slightly  affected  by  reagents.  It  then  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  pale, 
sllghtly-fiattened  band,  with  outlines  tolerably  regular,  though  slightly  varicose  at  inter- 
vals, somewhat  granular,  and  sometimes  very  finely  striated  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
This  band  is  elastic  but  not  very  resisting.  Its  granules  are  excessively  pale.  What 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  portions  of  the  nerve-fibre  is  its  insolubility  in  most 
of  the  reagents  employed  in  anatomical  investigations.  It  is  slightly  swollen  by  acetic 
acid  but  is  dissolved  after  prolonged  boiling.  If  a  solution  of  carmine  be  applied  to  the 
nervous  tissue,  the  axis-cylinder  only  is  colored.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  nerve- 
fibres  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  the  axis-cylinder  well-marked  transverse 
striations ;  and  some  observers  are  disposed  to  regard  both  the  nerve-cells  and  the  axes 
of  the  fibres  as  composed  of  two  substances,  the  limits  of  which  are  marked  by  the  regu- 
lar strisB  developed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.  This,  however,  is  a  point  of  purely  anatomi- 
cal interest.  The  presence  of  regular  and  well-marked  strieo  in  tlie  axis-cylinder  after 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  action  of  light  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  beyond  question  whether  these  markings  be  entirely 
artificial,  or  whether  the  axis-cylinder  be  really  composed  of  two  kinds  of  substance. 

A  still  more  important  question  with  regard  to  the  intimate  structure  of  the  axis- 
cylinder  refers  to  the  longitudinal  striations.  These  are  observed  in  many  fibres,  but 
they  are  not  constant.  Some  authors  have  adopted  the  view  that  the  markings  are  pro- 
duced by  fibrillee,'  analogous  to  the  fibrill»  of  the  muscular  fibres,  in  all  the  fibres,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  retina,  the  olfactory,  and  some  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  In  the  organs 
of  special  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  fibrillsB ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  so  clearly  demonstrable  in  the  general  system  of  nerves.  Still,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration,  in  this  connection,  certain  facts  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the ' 
nerve-fibres  in  the  cells  and  their  ultimate  distribution  in  sensitive  parts.  In  the  final 
distribution  of  sensitive  nerves,  we  shall  see  that  the  fibres  break  up  into  filaments 
resembling  fi brillsB ;  and,  although  the  fibrillated  character  of  the  poles  of  the  nerve-cells 
is  not  unreservedly  accepted  by  anatomists,  many  observers  positively  state  that  such  is 
their  structure.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  science,  we  cannot  do  more  than  state 
that,  while  a  fibrillated  structure  has  perhaps  been  shown  in  the  nerves  of  some  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals,  its  existence  in  man  and  in  the  mammalia  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
The  diameter  of  the  axis-cylinder  is  about  one-half  or  one-third  that  of  the  tube  in 
which  it  is  contained.  The  various  appearajices  which  the  nerve-fibres  present  under 
different  conditions  are  represented  in  Fig.  174. 

Simple,  or  Non-rMdullaUd  Nerve- Fibres. — These  fibres  are  found  very  largely  dis- 
tributed in  the  nervous  system.    When  we  come  to  study  the  structure  and  relations  of 
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tbeae  Btnall  fibres,  whioL  seem  in  luanj  inBtonceB  to  be  dmple  prolongations,  without 
alteration,  of  the  uia-c^liDder  of  the  mednllated  fibres,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe^  ut 
chiefly  foDod  in  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves  and  in  the  filaments  of  connec- 
tion of  the  fibres  with  the  cells.  The  studj  of 
the  fibres  in  these  relations  constitates  the  most 
important  part,  physiolopcallj,  of  the  anstomj 
of  the  nerves  and  presents  the  greatest  difficol- 
ties  in  the  waj  of  direct  observation ;  and,  for 
these  reasons,  we  shall  treat  of  these  questions  sqi- 
aratelj,  and  defer,  for  the  present,  tlie  foil  con- 
sideration of  the  non-medullated  fibres. 

Oelatinou*  N^ervo-FOrei  (Fibre*  ofSemal).-' 
These  fibres  are  entirely  different  in  their  Anat- 
omy from  either  of  the  varieties  of  fibres  Just 
considered.  The;  are  fonnd  chiefly  in  the  sym- 
pathetic system  and  in  that  particular  portion  of 
this  system  connected  with  involuntary  move- 
ments. For  instance,  these  fibres  are  rer;  ahnn. 
dant  in  the  gray  filaments  sent  to  parts  provided 
with  non-striated  mnscular  fibres  and  endoired 
with  nndoubted  motor  properties;  bnt  they  are 
J^^f?*  (Miukff'^'*''  *"*'  ^'^^^  '"  '•'^  "'"'*  filaments  of  the  sympa- 
lU  flbrM,  or  wUeh  two  are  wicoH,  one  thetic,  wbicb  seem  to  be  incapable  of  exciting 

^.^...in-ilied  fibnntlb  bordsn  of  alogle  oon-    inncBmBnta 
tont,  UK]  fcnr  lvg«  flbrei;  of  tlm  lnUer.  two    '"O""""""'- 

JJJ'J^^^'''"  ""W".  "fl  WO  contain  gano-  There  i:>  conwderable  difierence  of  opinion 
among  physiolo^sts  with  regard  to  the  gelatinons 
filaments.  Some  are  disposed  to  regard  them  as  elements  of  connective  tisane,  not 
endowed  with  properties  characteristic  of  nerves,  while  others  consider  that  they  are 
nerve-fibres,  probably  possessing  functions  distinct  from  those  of  the  fibres  of  different 
straotnre.  The  latter  is  the  view  now  adopted  by  the  best  anatomists.  While  it  ia 
certain  that  elements  of  connective  tissue  exist  in  the  nerves,  and  that  these  have  been 
mistaken  for  tme  nerve-fibres,  there  are  in  the  serves,  particularly  in  those  belonging  to 
the  great  sympathetic  system,  fibres  exactly  resembling  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  cmbryoD. 
These  are  the  tme  gelatinous  nerve-fibres,  or  fibres  of  Rcmak.  It  is  stated  that  the 
nerves  generally  have  this  strnclnre  up  to  the  fifth  month  of  intra-nterine  life,  and  that, 
in  the  regeneration  of  nerves  after  division  or  injory,  the  new  elements  assume  this 
form  before  they  arrive  at  their  full  development. 

The  true  gelatinous  nerve-fibres  present  the  following  characters:  They  are  flattened, 
with  regular  and  sharp  borders,  grayish  and  pale,  presenting  nnmerous  very  fine  grann- 
Jations,  and  a  number  of  oval,  longitudinal  nuclei,  a  characteristic  which  has  given  them 
'  the  name  of  nnoloated  nerve-fibres.  The  diameter  of  the  fibres  is  abont  fj^  of  an  inch. 
The  nuclei  have  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the  fibres  and  are  abont  i^n  °^  ui  inch 
in  length.  They  are  finely  grannlar  and  present  no  nucleoli.  The  fibres  are  rendered 
pale  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  but  they  are  slightly  swollen  only,  and  present,  in  this 
regard,  a  marked  contrast  with  the  elements  of  a  connective  tissue.  The  mioroecopical 
appearances  of  these  fibres,  which  are  strongly  characteristic,  are  represented  in  Fig.  ITS. 

Aeceiaory  Anatomical  Element*  of  the  Nenet. — The  nerves  present,  in  addition  to  the 
different  varietiea  of  true  nerve-fibres  just  described,  certain  accessory  anatomical  ele- 
ments common  to  nearly  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  organism,  snch  as  connective  tiarae, 
blood-vessels,  and  perhaps  lymphatics,  although  these  have  never  been  demonstrated, 
except  in  the  nerve-centres. 

Like  the  muscular  tisane,  the  nerves  are  made  up  of  their  true  anatoraioal  e1«na)ts— 
the  nerve-fihrea — held  together  into  primitive,  secondary,  and  tortiary  bandies,  and  so 
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on,  in  proportion  to  the  wie  of  the  nerre.     The  primitive  faaoiciili  we  Bnrronnded  hj  a 
delioate  membnma,  described  h?  Robin  under  the  name  of  pirinitre,  bat  which  hod  been 
olread;  noted  bj  other  anatomists  under  different  names.    This  membrane  is  homogeneoDs 
or  Ter7  fioely  grannlar,  sometimes  mailed  with  longitudinal  strife,  and  possessing  elon- 
gated noolei,  flnel;  granular,  from  ^o'lv  to  y^  of  an  inch  in 
length  itj  from  xAr  *<■  Wnr  °^  ^°  ■"o'^  wMa.     The  tliiokness  of 
the  membrane  is  from  y^in  ^  Wn  ^  (^  <°<'b-    ^^  oommences  at 
the  p<Mnt  where  the  nerve-fibres  emerge  ttom  the  white  portion  of 
the  nervous  centres,  and  it  eitenda  to  their  terminal  extremities, 
being  interrupted  hj  the  ganglia  in  tbe  course  of  the  nerves.     This 
membrane  generollj  envelops  a  primitive  fascicolua  of  fibres,  branch- 
ing as  the  bundles  divide  and  pass  from  one  trunk  to  another ;  bnt 
it  ia  sometimes  foond  Barronnding  single  fibres.     It  is  not  nsuallj 
penetrated  b;  blood-vessels,  the  smallest  capillaries  of  the  nerves 
ramifying  in  its  substance  but  seldom  passing  through  to  the  indi- 
Tidoal  nerve-fibres.      Within  the  periuerve,  are  sometimes  found 
elements  of  connective  tisane,  with  verj  rarelj  a  few  capillary 
blood-vesaeb  in  the  largest  fasciculi. 

The  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  different  nerves  ia  very 
variable  and  depends  upon  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. In  the  nerves  within  the  bony  cavities,  where  they  are 
entirely  protected,  the  fibrous  tissue  is  very  scanty ;  but,  in  the 
nerves  between  muscles,  we  find  a  tolerably  strong  investing  mem- 
brane or  sheath  surrounding  the  whole  nerve  and  sending  pro- 
cesses into  its  interior,  which  envelop  smaller  bundles  of  fibres. 
This  sheath  is  formed  of  inelastic  fibres,  with  small  elastic  fibres 
and  nucleated  connect! ve-tissne  fibres.  These  latter  msy  he  distin- 
guished from  the  gelatinous  nerve-fibres  by  the  action  of  acetic  F™  'l'':"",^^-^!  »W 
■roid,  which  swells  and  finally  dissolves  them,  while  the  nerve-  diameitn.  (BoUn.) 
fibres  are  bat  slightly  affected.  ^'I,™'*,JS'SS°"to^ 

The  late  researches  of  Sappey  have  shown  that  the  structure  din«ry,  ^rt-bordemd 
of  the  fibrons  sheath  of  the  nerves  possesses  certain  important 
anatomical  peculiarities.  The  greatest  part  of  this  membrane  is  composed  of  handles 
of  white  inelastic  tiasne,  interlacing  in  every  direction ;  but  it  contains  also  numerous 
elastic  fibres,  adipose  tisaue,  a  net-work  of  arteries  and  veina,  and  "  nervi-nervornm," 
which  are  to  these  structures  what  the  vasa-vasonun  are  to  the  blood-vessels.  The 
adipose  tissue  is  constant,  being  found  even  in  extremely  emaciated  persons. 

The  vasoolar  supply  te  most  of  the  nerves  ia  rather  scanty.  The  arteries  break  up  into 
a  pleins  of  very  fine  capillaries,  arranged  in  oblong,  longitudinal  meshes  surrounding  the 
(ioaoicnli  of  fibres ;  but  they  rarely  penetrate  the  perinerve,  and  they  do  not  usually  come  in 
contact  with  the  ultimate  nervous  elements.  The  veins  are  rather  more  voluminous  and 
follow  the  Brrangement  of  the  arteries.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  nerves  in  their  course 
contaiQ  lymphatics ;  at  least  these  vessels  have  never  been  demonstrated  in  their  substance. 

BraneKing  and  Count  of  tho  Nerse*. — The  nltimate  nerve-fibrea  in  the  course  of  the 
nerves  have  no  connection  with  each  other  by  branching  or  inoscnlatiun.  A  bundle  of 
fibres  frequently  sends  branches  to  other  nerves  and  receives  branches  in  the  same  way; 
but  this  is  simply  the  passage  of  fibres  from  one  sheath  to  anotber,  the  nltimate  fibres  them- 
selves maintaining  throngbont  their  course  their  integrity  and  their  individual  pbysiolo^- 
ool  properties.  This  view  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  nerves  is  held  by 
nearly  all  anatomists.  The  nerve-fibres  do  not  branch  or  inosculate  except  at  the  point 
where  they  change  their  character  jnst  before  tiieir  termination.  Tbe  branching  and  iuoB- 
cnlotion  of  the  nltimate  nerve-fibres  will  be  conddered  in  connection  with  the  very  inter- 
esting and  important  qnestion  of  their  nltimate  distribution  to  muscles  and  senative  parts. 
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Mode  of  Termination  of  the  Nerves  in  the  Voluntary  Muscles, — For  a  long  time,  the 
mode  of  termiDation  of  the  Derve-fibres  in  the  muscles  was  a  question  of  great  onoer- 
tainty ;  but,  within  the  last  few  years,  thanks  to  the  elaborate  researches  of  French  and 
German  anatomists,  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves  have  been  so  accuratelj 
described  and  figured,  that  the  great  question  of  the  mode  of  connection  between  the 
anatomical  element  conducting  the  stimulus  to  the  muscles  and  the  contractUe  elemeots 
of  the  muscles  themselves  may  be  considered  as  definitively  settled.  In  1840,  Doy^e  gave 
an  account  of  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  motor  nerves,  probably  as  accurate  ae 
was  possible  with  his  imperfect  means  of  investigation ;  but  this  observation,  though 
confirmed  a  few  years  later  by  Quatrefages,  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  moit 
physiological  writers.  Without  underestimating  the  value  of  other  researches,  we  may 
state  that  those  of  Rouget  represent,  perhaps,  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as 
weU  as  any.  The  differences,  however,  between  the  most  reliable  observations  of  reoeot 
writers  are  nearly  all  unimportant ;  and,  while  future  investigations  may  enable  us  to  go 
farther  in  foUowing  out  some  of  the  elements  of  the  nerve-fibres,  they  wHl,  in  all  probabO- 
ity,  simply  extend  our  knowledge,  without  invalidating  the  information  already  acquired. 

The  observations  of  Rouget  were  published  in  1862  and  were  made  upon  lizards, 
frogs,  Guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  other  animals,  and  have  been  confirmed  in  the  human  subject 
The  tissues  were  taken  either  from  the  living  animal  or  from  an  animal  just  killed,  and 
they  were  examined,  in  some  instances,  without  the  addition  of  reagents ;  but  the  moat 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  macerating  the  muscles  for  from  six  to  twenty-foar 
hours  in  a  liquid  containing  -p^  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  to  the  preparation  od 
the  glass  slide  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water.  In  preparations  made  in  this  waj, 
it  is  easy  to  trace  the  course  of  the  nerves  to  their  termination.  The  following  is  the 
description  given  by  Rouget : 

"  The  nervous  trunks  and  the  branches  of  distribution  generally  cross  the  course  of 
the  muscular  fibres.  As  regards  the  terminal  ramifications,  sometimes  they  meet  the 
muscular  fibres  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  sometimes  they  are  placed  nearly  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  primitive  fasciculi.  Branches  of  distribution  are  detached  sometimes 
from  branches  containing  two  or  three  fibres,  and  sometimes  from  isolated  fibres.  After 
a  very  short  course  these  tubes  divide,  and  may  present  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  aac- 
cessive  divisions.  Most  commonly,  the  termination  takes  place  either  by  divisions  of  the 
second  or  third  order,  or  the  same  tube  gives  off,  successively,  divisions  which  pass  to  the 
adjacent  primitive  fasciculi  and  terminate  here  without  new  divisions  and  after  a  very 
short  course.  They  have  a  less  diameter  than  the  primitive  nerve-tubes,  but  they  pre- 
serve even  to  the  terminal  extremity  their  double  contour,  and  there  can  be  demonstrated, 
very  easily,  a  sheath  provided  with  nuclei,  a  medullary  layer,  and  the  asne-eiflviuler. 
Never  do  we  observe  at  the  termination  of  the  motor  nerves  the  pale  and  non-medullated 
fibres  described  by  Kllhne  and  Kdlliker.  At  the  point  where  the  tube  terminatea,  we 
remark  constantly  a  special  arrangement  which  has  no  analogy  with  that  which  has  heea 
described  in  the  batrachia  by  these  two  observers,  and  which  Kllhne  believed  could  be 
extended  to  the  higher  vertebrata,  to  tbe  mammalia,  and  to  the  human  sobject  The 
nerve-tube,  with  a  double  contour,  preserving  still  a  diameter  of  from  ^^/^  to  yiVv  ^^  ^ 
inch  at  the  point  where  it  touches  the  primitive  fasciculus  to  become  arrested  at  its  sur- 
face, terminates  by  an  expansion  of  the  central  nerve-substance,  the  axis-cylinder,  which 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  contractile  fibres  (fi brillaB)  of  the  primitive  faaciciihis. 
The  layer  of  medullary  substance  ceases  abruptiy  at  this  point,  the  sheath  of  the  tube  ii 
spread  out  and  blended  with  the  sarcolemma;  but  in  immediate  continuity  with  the  axis- 
cylinder,  a  layer,  a  plate  of  granular  substance,  from  -^-^  to  77^  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, is  spread  out  beneath  the  sarcolemma,  on  the  surface  of  the  fibrillse,  In  a  space 
generally  oval  and  about  ^^W  ^^  &^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  short  diameter,  and  -g^  of  an  inch 
in  its  long  diameter.  This  granular  substance  masks  more  or  less  completely,  in  the 
space  which  corresponds  to  it,  the  transverse  strisd  of  the  muscular  fasdcnliia.    The  disk 
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ita«lf  ha&esactlr  tbe  graDqlar  appearance  of  the  substance  of  the  uis-crlinder  in  the 
vertebrata,  and  of  that  of  tbe  oerve-tabes  in  most  of  the  invertebrata,  especially  after 
being  treated  bj  diluted  acids.  Bat  that  which  eseentiall;  charact«ri!te8  the  terminal 
plates  of  the  motor  nervea  ia  aa  agglomeration  of  nuclei  observed  at  their  site.  With  a 
lov  magni^ing  power,  even,  we  can  diatingniah  the  point  where  a  nerve-tube  touches 
the  prifflidTe  fascicnloa  to  which  it  belongs,  and  ends  abmptly  at  its  surface,  b;  a  collec- 
tion of  from  six  to  twelve  or  even  aiiteen  nuclei  which  occupy  the  site  of  tbe  terminal 
plate.  These  naclei  are  distingniahed  by  their  size  aa  well  as  by  their  form,  which  is  leas 
elongated  than  the  nuclei  of  the  mnaonlar  tissue  (eonneettee-titiue  nveUi  of  the  primitive 
fa»eieuli).  They  present,  however,  the  most  complete  analogy  with  the  nuclei  of  the 
nerve-afaeath  (eojineetive-tittiie  nnelei  of  the  Tiervti).  They  are,  without  any  doubt,  nothing 
else  than  tbe  nnolei  which,  scattered  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  sheath,  are  col- 
lected in  a  mass  at  tbe  point  where  the  coveiing  of  the  nerve-flbre  is  spread  out  and  fuses 
with  the  sarcolerama  of  the  primitive  fasciculus." 

There  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  tbe  description  just  given  represents  tbe  mode 
of  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  voluntary  moscles  in  man  and  in  tbe  mammalia.  The 
observations  of  Efilliker,  who  describes  a  plexus  of  pale  fibres  with  naclei  instead  of  a 
well-defined  terminal  plate,  were  made  upon  frogs,  and  are  probably  correct ;  and  EOlli- 
ker  admits  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  Honget  as  regards  reptiles,  birds,  and  the 
mammalia. 

Although  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles  is  slight  as  compared  with  that  of  the  tegn- 
mentary  tissues,  they  undoubtedly  posseas  nerve-fibres  other  than  those  exclusively 
devoted  to  motion.  In  addition  to  the  fibres  jnat  described,  EoUiker  and  some  others 
have  noted  fibres  with  a  different  mode  .  _ 

of  termination.    These  EOUiker  believea  3 

to  be  aenaitive  nerves,  and  their  mode  of 
termination  has  not  been  ao  definitely  de- 
scril>ed  as  that  of  the  fibres  with  terminal 
motor  plates.  We  retraiu  from  giving  a 
very  full  description  even  of  what  has 
been  observed  with  regard  to  the  termi- 
nation of  these  fibres,  for  future  and 
more  soccessful  researches  will  probably 
modify  tie  views  now  held  with  regard 
to  this  point  EAUiker  states  that  tbe 
fibres  in  qnestion  are  very  fine,  dark-bor- 
dered tnbea,  with  a  medullated  sheath, 

which,  when  studied  in  muscular  tissue  Fm.  it(L— Jfed«  1^  uriniitaUo*  <f  H^  tMOor  htim. 
rendered  pale  by  acetic  acid,  may  be  seen  4^  prtoia™  A«i™iniof  u.b  th^hvoid  mnKta  of  the  hnmui 
to  give  off  exceedingly  fine,  non-medul-  "^SS'-^^ri'nbl"'l*iiiniEI^"ub.u!i»°^  iS 
lated  fibres,  which  terminate  in  Shres  of  tiib«,wbwklaiwDeiuiidiiiEtDihetenDiul  plsu.  wber* 

the  same  appearance,  but  provided  with  !i&!?ii  ta'S^'?,'t^tw«frSS'd'ThTltei™S^ 
nuclei    It  does  not  appear  to  be  certain   b,  pSS.1Si  U^'oTZUrcon.!  ™uKie  of  the  iiard. 

how  these  fibres  end.      KOUiker  is   not  in  *'"«''•  nMre-mbs  terminal™:  1,  1,  «b«lh  of  the 

satisfied  that  the  free  cxCremitlea,  as  becoming  oimtiDDoiu  with  the  >h«ih  -  4,  mrdniur^  inb- 
the,  .ppe.r  to  b.,  .r.  the  „toJ  t.nnl-  KZ?,tl."J"'£5iSVC"J'"?.'S".?'S 
nations;  but  he  asserts  that  in  some  rare        pi'";  t,J,  (trmnkr  mtntuiM  which  fcmnthe  priBctjMi 

.      ,  '        ,  .  ,  ,  e)™i«iit  Df  the  Mrmln.1  pleUl.  md  "hlcli  !»  conttonollS 

instances  they  commumoate   with   each  with  the  uli-cyllnilsr ;  S.  S.  DDdolstionB  of  the  Hmlem- 

other.  For  the  present  this  point  must  ^'^.^'^'^  """  "'  ""  ''*'^'  *■  '■  """^  "'  "" 
be  considered  as  unsettled. 

Mode  of  Termination  of  the  A'enet  in  the  Involuntary  Miteeular  Tinae. — The  nerves 
have  not  been  followed  out  so  satisfactorily  in  the  involuntary  aa  in  the  atriated  mns- 
colar  syst^n ;  and,  as  moat  if  not  all  of  the  fibres  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic 
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Hystem,  which  oontains  numerous  fibres  of  Retnak  the  tenainationB  of  which  have  not 
been  de»crit>ed,  it  is  evident  that  our  information  concerning  this  part  of  the  peripbenl 
nervoQs  system  must  be  incomplete.  FerhapB  the  most  remarkable  of  the  late  obserra- 
tiona  npon  this  point  are  tboae  of  Dr.  FraDkentaaenaer,  upon  the  Derves  of  the  aterae. 
These  researolies  were  verj"  elaborate ;  but  the  point  moat  interesting  in  this  connection 
is  that  the  nerves,  having  formed  a  plexDS  in  the  connective  tisane,  send  eiceedingl.r 
smaU  fibres  into  the  sheets  or  lasers  of  muscular-fibre  cells,  which  branch  and  finally  gu 
into  the  nucleoli  of  these  stmctures.  Arnold  has  confirmed  these  observations  and  bai 
shown  farther  that,  in  manj  instances,  the  fine  terminal  nerve-fibres  brnnch  and  go  into 
the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  then  pass  oat  to  join  with  other  fibres  and  form 
a  pleius. 

TenainaCion  of  the  Nerve*  in  Gland*. — The  great  inflaence  which  the  nervoDS  sjeteiu 
exerts  upon  secretion  attaches  considerable  interest  to  recent  researches  into  the  ultimate 
distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  glands.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  these,  as 
in  all  observations  upwn  the  destination  of  the  smallest  nerve-fibres,  that  the  problem  it 
one  of  the  most  diSicolt  in  the  whole  range  of  minnte  anatomy ;  and  the  results  arrived 
at  must  be  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  caution,  until  tbej  ehall  have  been  ampi; 
confirmed. 


Fio.  Wl  —  T»rminatitme/lluiKiftaiii0itiaUwygUnd4.    |Pmig*r.) 

1.  II,  bnaetalDiorthansriMbetweeaUiegludnlimllt:  III.  tamiliiitliKii  of  tbo  DErvM  to  ths  gndel  of  Ihf  «lk: 

IV,  multlpaUr  nerrtnll. 

The  researclies  of  FflOger  npon  the  salivary  glands  leave  no  donbt  as  to  the  fact  tbst 
medullated  nerve-fihrea  pass  to  the  cells  of  these  organs  and  there  abrnptly  terminate,  it 
least  08  darlc  bordered  fibres.  Tliis  author  believes,  however,  that,  having  formed  a  more 
or  less  branching  plexus,  non -medullated  fibres  pass  directly  into  the  glandular  cells,  isd 
lie  gives  figures  which  seem  to  illustrate  this  arrangement  prett;  clearly.  The  same 
observer  describes  and  figures  multipolar  cells,  mixed  with  the  glandular  cells,  in  whicb 
some  of  the  nerve-fibres  terminate. 

Mode*  of  Termination  of  the  Setitorg  N«rve>. — There  are  undoubtedly  several  mode* 
of  termination  of  the  sensitive  nerves  in  integument  and  in  mucous  membranes,  some  of 
which  have  been  acrnrately  enough  described,  while  others  are  still  somewhat  d 
In  the  first  place,  anatomists  now  recognize  three  varieties  of  corpnscnlar 
differing  in  their  structure,  probably,  according  to  the  different  funotions  connected  with 
sensation,  with  which  the  parts  are  endowed.  In  addition,  it  is  probable  that  many 
sensitive  nerves  are  connected  with  the  hair- follicles,  which  are  so  lordly  distributed 
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throughout  the  ontoneoas  aarface.  There  are,  also,  terminal  filaments  not  connecteti 
with  mj  special  organs,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  ending  simply  in  free  extremities,  and 
some  cODDBoted  with  epithelinm.  There  is  stilt  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  anatomists  oooceming  all  of  these  various  points,  but,  with  regard  to  the  terminal 
corpuscles,  these  differences  are  purely  anatomical,  and  the;  do  not  materially  affect  nur 
ideas  of  the  physiology  of  sensation.  We  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  enter  fully  into  the 
discussions  upon  these  questions,  and  we  shall  simply  present  what  seem  to  be  the  meet 
reasonable  views  of  the  latest  and  meet  reliable  observers. 

C^rpTiteUt  of  Pacini,  or  of  VaUr. — These  corpuscles,  which  were  the  first  discovered 
and  described  in  connection  with  the  sensitive  nerves,  were  called  corpuscles  of  Pacini, 
until  it  was  shown  that  they  had  been  seen  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  Vater. 
Their  actual  mode  of  connection  with  the  nerves,  however,  has  only  been  ascertained 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  these  bodies  and  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  found,  taken  from  KOlliker : 

In  man,  these  corpnsclea  are  oval  or  egg-sliaped  and  measure  IVom  ^  to  |  of  an  incli 
in  length.     They  are  always  found  in  the  snbcntaneous  layer  on  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  are  most  nnmerons  on  the  palmar  aurfaces  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  particularly  the  third  phalanges.    In  the  entire  hand  there  are  about  six  hun- 
dred, and  abont  the  same  number  on  the  feet.    They  are  sometimes,  but  not  constantly, 
found  in  the  following  utnations:  The  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet,  on  the 
outaneons  nerves  of  the  arm,  the  forearm  and  the  neck,  the  internal  pndic  nerve,  the 
intercostal  nerves,  all  of  the  articular  nerves  of  the  extremities,  the  nerves  benendi  the 
mammary  glands,  the  nerves  of  the  nipples,  and  in  the  substance  of 
the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet.    They  are  found  withoot  excep- 
tion on  all  of  the  great  plexnsea  of  the  sympathetic  system,  in  front 
of  and  by  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  behind  the  peri- 
toneum, particularly  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  pancreas.    They  some- 
times exist  in  the  mesentery  and  have  been  observed  near  the 
coccygeal  gland. 

Tbe  structure  of  the  corpuscles  consists  umply  of  several  layers 
of  connective  tissue  enclosing  a  central  bulb  in  which  is  found 
the  terminal  extremity  of  the  nerve.  This  bulb  ia  finely  granu- 
lar, nocleated,  and  is  regarded  by  moet  anatomists  as  composed 
of  connective  tissue.  At  the  base  of  tbe  corpuscle,  is  a  pedicle 
formed  of  connective  tissue  sorrounding  a  medullated  nerve-fibre 
which  penetrates  the  corposcle  and  terminates  in  the  central  bulb. 

The  only  really  important  point  of  discussion  with  reference  to 
the  structure  of  tlie  nerve-fibre  in  the  central  bulb,  and  this  is 
pnrely  anatomical,  is  whether  or  not  the  medollary  substance  ex- 
tend into  the  corpuscle  itself.     Probably  the  fibre  is  here  reduced 
simply  to  the  axis- cylinder.     All  anatomists  agree  that  a  single 
thin,  flat  fibre  penetrates  the  corpuscle  and  terminates  near  its    ^"'.^^^"^^^^^ 
summit  by  a  slightly -enlai^^  and  granular  extremity.      The    i,ijiiHorib««rpiucie;  i. 
arrangement  of  the  different  anatomical  elementa  is  shown  in        'P*,h"  *"*"*■  T'to'*E" 
F«.  178.  «.;  V  £».j;«  ^£-_ 

Tbe  situation  of  these  corpuscles  beneath,  instead  of  in  the  ^  «vTrr  or  tbe  «n^ua^ 
substance  of  the  true  skin,  shows  that  they  cannot  be  properly  whir?' JUrio't ''iiU'mf ' 
considered  as  tactile  corpuscles,  a  name  which  is  applied  to  other  ^k"^,  'a'''t?™tauV"' 
stmctures  situated  in  the  papillre  of  the  corium  ;  and  it  is  impos-  or  iba  'ntm  -.  9,  nuu- 
aible  to  assign  to  them  any  special  function  connected  with  sen-  lliaSi^™*''""™' 
satjon,  such  as  the  sense  of  temperature,  or  the  appreciation  of 
pressure  or  weight.  All  that  we  Can  say  with  regard  to  them_  is  that  they  constitute 
one  of  the  several  mod?a  of  termination  of  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility. 
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Taetitt  CorpuicU*. — The  naine  tactile  oorpneoleB  implies  tb&t  these  bodies  are  cod- 
necled  with  tbo  sense  of  touch ;  aod  this  view  is  sustaioed  bf  the  feet  that  the?  we 
found  almost  exoluwvely  in  parts  endowed  to  a  marked  degree  with  tactile  senribilitj. 
The;  are  sometimes  called  the  corpuBcles  of  Meisaner  and  WagDer,  after  the  anatomists 
b;  whom  the;  were  first  described.  The  trae  tactile  corpuscles  are  foand  in  greatest 
naiLiber  on  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  Sogers  and  the  plantar  surfaces  of  the 
leet  and  toes.  They  exist,  also,  in  the  akin  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  nip- 
ples, and  a  few  on  the  anterior  surface  of  tbe  forearm.  As  we  shall  see  when  we  ccoie 
to  describe  them  fullj,  they  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  papiilm  of  the  skin,  and 
they  cannot  fail  to  have  on  important  function  in  connection  with  the  aenae  of  touch. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  general  stmctore  of  the  skin  and  have  seen  that  the 
largest  papiJlie,  measuring  from  ,  j,  to  -jhi  '^^  a"  '"'^^  ^'^  length,  are  found  on  the  bands, 
feet,  and  nipples,  precisely  where  the  tactile  oorpnscles  are  most  abundant  Corpusclesdo 
not  exist  in  alt  papillos,  and  they  are  found  cliieflj  in  those  called  compound.  In  a  space 
of  about  ^f  of  an  inch  square  on  tbe  third  phalanx  of  tbe  index-finger,  Meissner  counted 
four  hundred  papille,  in  one  hundred  and  eight  of  which  he  found  tactile  corpuscles,  or 


Fw.  Vn.—PapiUm  (/M*»Wn  qftKepalmiiftltttiaiid.    (Buppey.) 
l.p^iOk  with  two  vuenlwlonpa;  !.  piplUii  wtlh  >  tutlis  carpmcls;  a,  papUb  with  thne  nKakr  kHpi ;  ^a,lBn 
emuponnd  papLUie ;  S,  8.  rucukr  nat-work  b«D«th  the  p4>1Ub  ;  7,  T,  I,  T,  ruculu'  Iciopi  Id  the  pipUlB ;  8,  S,  S,  i^ 
■urTM  beUHUi  ttis  pipUhe;  (,  9,10,  II,  tKtUs  corpiuclsi. 

about  one  in  four.  In  the  same  space  on  the  second  phalanx,  he  found  forty  corpuscles; 
on  the  first  phalanx,  fifteen ;  eight  on  the  skin  of  the  hypothenar  eminence ;  thirty-foar 
on  the  plantar  surface  of  tbe  ungual  phalanx  of  the  great-toe;  and  aeven  or  eight  in  tbe 
skin  on  tbe  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  the  skin  of  the  forearm,  the  corpnsclea  are 
very  rare.  Kolliker  states,  also,  that  the  tactile  corpuscles  usually  occupy  special  papilltt, 
which  are  not  provided  with  blood-vessels ;  so  that  the  papillie  of  the  hand  may  be 
properly  divided  into  vascular  and  nervous. 

The  form  of  the  tactile  corpuscles  is  oblong,  with  their  long  diameter  in  the  direction 
of  the  papillsa.  Their  length  is  from  j^  to  j^  of  an  inch.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
they  are  from  j^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  j^  to  i4i  of  an  inch  in  thickneas. 
They  are  generally  situated  at  tbe  aummita  of  the  aecondarj  eminences  of  the  compound 
papillte.  According  to  Kdlliker,  tbe  tactile  corpuscles  connet  of  a  central  bnlb  of  bomo- 
geneona  or  slightly- granular  connective-tissue  substance,  analogoas  to  the  central  bulb 
of  the  Pacinian  corpuaclos,  and  a  covering.  Treated  with  acetic  acid,  the  corering  pre- 
sents nnmerons  elongated  nuclei  arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  which  he  believee  to  be 
nuclei  of  connective  tissue,  and  a  few  fine  elastic  fibres.  One,  two,  and  sometimes  three 
or  four  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres  pass  from  tlie  subcotaneoos  nervous  plexus  to  tbe 
base  of  each  corpuscle.  These  surround  the  corpuscle  with  two  or  three  spiral  tunn, 
and  they  terminate  by  pale  eitremilies  at  the  surface  of  the  central  bulb.  This  airange- 
meut  is  shown  in  Fig.  180. 
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Ttrminal  Bulbi. — Under  thia  name,  a  varietj  of  corpnsolea  has  Utelj  been  described 
bj  Krause,  as  eiiati&g  in  the  copjaDctiva  covering  the  eje  and  in  the  aemilonar  fold,  in 
the  floor  of  the  bncoal  oavit;,  the  tongue,  the  glana  penis,  and  tiie  olitcrie.  Tbej  bear 
Boine  analogy  to  the  tactile  oorpnsclea,  bnt  the;  are  mnoii  smaller  and  more  eimple  in 
their  straotore.  Thej  form  amply  a  rounded  or  oblong  enlaigement  at  the  ends  of  the 
nerves,  which  is  composed  of  homogeneons  matter,  with  an  ezceedinglj  deUoate  invest- 
ment of  connectiTe  tiMiie.  They  measure  from  y^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  tiie 
parte  provided  with  papiUn,  tbey  are  sitnated  at  the  sammitfi  of  the  secondary  elevations. 


■ut  papilla  oiKf  tatliU  earputeli, 
a,  cflrttcal  llju  vlth  plumiila  ceHa  wd  fins  elutlc  Bbna ;  i 


flbrvB  uidrelUiff  th 


The  arrangement  of  the  nerre-fibres  in  these 
corpuscles  is  very  simple.  One,  two,  or  three 
mednllated  fibres  pass  from  the  Bubmncons 
plezDs  to  the  corpa»cles.  The  investing  sheath 
of  the  fibres  is  here  oontinnoos  with  the  connec- 
tive-tissue covering  of  the  corpuscle,  and  the 
nerve-Sbres  pass  into  the  corpuscle,  break  up 
into  two  or  three  divisions,  and  terminate  in 
convoluted  or  knotted  coils.  The  nerve-flbres 
are  medullated  for  a  certain  distance,  but  their 
terminations  are  generally  pale.  The  above  is 
one  form  of  these  corpuscles.  Sometimes,  bow- 
ever,  the  terminal  bolbs  are  oblong,  and  Home- 
timea  but  a  single  nerve-fibre  penetrates  the 
bnib  and  terminates  in  a  simple  pale  filament. 
The  principal  forms  of  the  terminal  bolbs  are 
shown  in  Fig.  181. 

Oenaral  Mode  of  TertnirMtion  of  the  Sen- 
tory  Ibarra. — The  actual  termination  of  the  sen- 
Ntire  nerves  upon  the  general  snrface  and  in 
tnncons  membranes  is  stjll  a  question  of  great 
obacnrity.  Although  we  have  arrived  at  a 
pretty  definite  knowledge  of  the  sensitive  corpuscles,  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  there 
ia  an  immense  cutaneous  and  mncons  surface  in  which  no  oorpnscles  have  as  yet  been 
demonstrated;  and  it  is  in  these  parts,  endowed  with  what  we  may  call  general  sen«- 


Fio.181.— tlwjnmrf**  ^  Kraute.  (Lnflden.) 
\  Uirve  cArpDMtei  of  Enaie  from  tb?  coohmctiTa 
of  HUD.  trutsd  with  IneM  tc\A;  dw^lfled  800 
dlAmpten ;  1.  ■pberteal  corpniclo.  with  two 
nsrve-abns  wbtib  form  ■  knot  In  Iti  iDterior. 
ForUoni  ot  two  pals  Derre-flbrM  m  ibo  Ken. 
4.  B  rounded  corpusclB  prMmtlnj  i  nervo-fltire 
aoA  Ikt^  gnnuktlDiiB  id  thv  inieriul  bulb;  S. 
u  eloDCBted  corpuacle  irtlh  t  distinct  lennlnal 
flbre.  In  tdgge  fhne  cotimwlM.  tbe  eonring. 
nuclnled  In  1  uid  £,  la  dlstlnKnlabed. 
:,  termlnil  bntbi  from  lb«  eanJuiHtlvii  ot  tbe  ealT, 
tnated  witb  ueths  uM ;  mlgnlBed  SMt  dlmw 
tern '  I  eitnmltr  of  ■  nerre-Ebre  wltli  tts 
bulb  1  S,  donble  MAiniiUao  of  ■  neire-flbr*.  wllta 
two temrtml balba;  AcoTotlngof  tbetenotoil 
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bility,  as  distin^ished  from  the  sense  of  touch,  that  we  have  to  study  the  mode  of  ter- 
mination of  the  nerves. 

Edlliker  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  immense  majority  of  mstances,  the  sensitive 
nerves  terminate  in  some  way  in  the  hair-follicles.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  account  for 
the  termination  of  the  nerves  in  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  skin,  as  there  are  (ew 
parts  in  which  hair-follicles  do  not  exist ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  exact  mode  of  connec- 
tion of  the  nerves  with  these  follicles  is  not  apparent.  The  following  is  all  we  knov 
positively  of  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  on  the  general  surface : 

Medullated  nerve-fibres  form  a  plexus  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  true  skin,  from 
which  fibres,  some  pale  and  nucleated  and  others  medullated,  pass  to  the  hair-foUidefl, 
divide  into  branches,  penetrate  into  their  interior,  and  are  there  lost.  A  certain  number 
of  fibres  pass  to  the  non-striated  muscular  fibres  of  the  skin.  A  certain  number  pass  to 
papillte  and  terminate  in  tactile  corpuscles,  and  others  pass  to  papillss  that  have  no  tac- 
tile corpuscles. 

In  the  mucous  membranes,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  mode  of  termination  is,  in  general 
terms,  by  a  delicate  plexus  just  beneath  the  epithelium,  coming  from  a  submucous  plexus 
analogous  to  the  deep  cutaneous  plexus.    In  certain  membranes,  we  have  already  noted 
the  termination  in  bulbs  (corpuscles  of  Erause).    In  the  cornea,  the  fibres  have  been 
followed  more  minutely  than  in  any  other  situation,  and  the  results  of  recent  researches 
upon  this  subject  are  very  remarkable.    These  results  are  so  recent  and  unexpected,  that 
we  are  hardly  prepared  to  admit  them  unreservedly  without  full  confirmation.     At 
present  we  can  only  state  that  the  observations  of  Hoyer,  Lipmann,  and  others,  con- 
firmed in  part  by  EdlUker,  seem  to  show  that  branching  nerve-fibres  pass  to  the  nucleoli 
of  the  corpuscles  of  the  cornea  and  to  the  nucleoli  of  the  cells  of  the  posterior  layer  of 
epithelium. 

Structure  of  the  Nerve-centres. 

A  peculiar  pigmentary  matter  in  the  nerve-ceUs  and  the  surrounding  granular  sub- 
stance gives  to  the  nerve-centres  a  grayish  color,  by  which  they  are  readily  distinguished 
from  the  white,  or  fibrous  division  of  the  nervous  system.  Wherever  this  gray  matter  is 
found,  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  tissue  are  cellular,  except  in  the  nerves  formed  of 
gray,  or  gelatinous  fibres.  Under  the  general  division  of  nerve-centres,  we  include,  ana- 
tomically at  least,  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  the  ganglia  of  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  and  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  the  numerous  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system.  In  these  parts  are  found  cells,  which  constitute  the  essential  anatomical 
element  of  the  tissue,  granular  matter  resembling  the  contents  of  the  cells,  pale  fibres 
originating  in  prolongations  of  the  cells,  elements  of  connective  tissue,  delicate  mem- 
branes enveloping  some  of  the  cells,  and  blood-vessels.  The  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  these  structures,  in  their  physiological  relations,  are  the  cells  and  the  prolon- 
gations by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  nerves. 

If erve- cells. — Anatomists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  following  varieties  of 
cells  exist  in  the  nerve-centres  and  constitute  their  essential  anatomical  elements;  viz.. 
apolar,  unipolar,  bipolar,  and  multipolar  cells.  Although  some  have  denied  the  existence 
of  apolar  cells,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  presence  in  the  centres  in  small  numbers, 
and^  as  is  suggested  by  Edlliker,  they  may  be  nerve-cells  in  an  imperfect  state  of  devel- 
opment. The  nerve-cells  present  great  difierences  in  their  size  and  general  appearance. 
and  some  distinct  varieties  are  found  in  particular  portions  of  the  nervous  system  and 
are  probably  connected  with  special  functions. 

The  apolar  cells  are  simply  rounded  bodies,  with  granular  contents,  a  nucleus  and 
nucleolus  like  other  cells,  but  without  any  prolongations  connecting  them  with  thenorve- 
fibres.  They  have  been  observed  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  they  always  exist  ia 
the  sympathetic  ganglia.    Those  who  deny  their  existence  beHeve  that  the  poles  have 
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beeu  detached  in  preparing  specimens  for  examination.  Unipolar  cells  exist  in  some  of 
the  lower  orders  of  animals,  bnt  their  presence  in  the  human  subject  is  doubtful.  Bipo- 
lar cells  are  found  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  where  they 
are  of  considerable  size.  SmaUer  bipolar  cells  are  found  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 
Multipolar  cells  present  three  or  more  prolongatiQns. 

'  Small  cells,  with  three,  and  rarely  four  prolongations,  are  found  in  the  posterior  cor* 
nua  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  From  their  situation  they  have  been  called 
sensory  cells.  They  are  undoubtedly  found  in  greatest  number  in  parts  known  to  be 
endowed  exclusively  with  sensory  properties. 

Large,  irregularly-shaped  multipolar  cells,  with  numerous  prolongations,  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  anterior  comua  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  these  have  been 
called  motor  cells.    They  sometimes  present  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  poles. 

With  all  these  differences  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  nerve-cells,  they  present  toler- 
ably uniform  general  characters  as  regards  their  structure  and  contents.  Leaving  out  the 
apolar  and  unipolar  cells,  the  perfectly-developed  cells  are  of  an  exceedingly  irregular 
shape,  with  strongly-refracting,  granular  contents,  frequently  a  considerable  number  of  pig- 
mentary granules,  and  with  a  distinct  nucleus  and  nucleolus.    The  nucleus  in  the  adult  is 


Pie.  l^.—yeree-cell  from  Hie  ferrugin(m»  aubttance  wfUch/ormt  the, floor  qf  Vie  rhomboidal Hntu^  in  man; 

magniJUd  850  diameters,    (KGIllkcr.) 


almost  invariably  single,  although,  in  very  rare  instances,  two  have  been  observed.    Cells 
vritb  multiple  nuclei  are  often  observed  in  young  animals.    The  nucleoli  are  usually  single 
bnt  there  may  be  as  many  as  four  or  five.    The  strongly-refracting  contents,  the  peculiar 
shape,  and  the  poles  or  prolongations,  give  to  the  nerve-cells  an  exceedingly  characteristic 
appearance,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  182. 

The  diameter  of  the  cells  is  as  variable  as  their  form.  They  usually  measure  from 
xsVv  ^  tH  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  y  ^^^  there  are  many  of  larger  size,  and  some  are  smaller.  The 
naclei  measure  from  ^^  to  ^^  of  an  inch. 

The  nerve-cells  are  so  delicate  and  so  prone  to  alteration,  that  their  study  is  exceed- 
37 
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'mg\j  difficult.  Sections  of  the  iierve-ceatres  must  be  prepared  with  gr«at  oare,  ud 
they  are  not  eaaily  made  and  preserved.  Id  the  uumeroaB  anatomical  inTeatigationg  tliit 
have  beeo  made  within  the  last  fen  years,  the  centres  have  generally  been  hardened 
artiticiaUj ;  and  almost  ever;  iovestigator  has  used  different  processes  and  reagcoto, 
which  may  account  in  a  meaanre  for  tjie  differences  of  opinion  that  now  exist  upon  ill 
points  connected  with  the  minote  anatomy  of  these  parts. 

There  is,  at  the  present  time,  considerable  diEcnssion  with  regard  to  the  inlim»te- 
stmctnre  of  the  substance  of  the  norve-cella,  their  naolci  and  nucleoli,  nnd  the  poinU 
involved  have  a  certain  amount  of  physiological  intereet.  In  the  first  place,  the  transverM 
striEB  in  the  axis-cylinder  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  iiot«d  by  Frommann  and  oHiSnnri 
by  Grandry  and  others,  have  been  observed  by  Grondry  in  the  substance  of  the  nent- 
cells.  While  this  fact,  perhaps,  shows  that  the  snbstance  contained  in  the  cells  and  thnr 
prolongations  is  the  same  as  the  sabstance  of  the  aiis-cylinder,  as  we  stated  with  r^vd 
to  the  axis-cylinder,  it  is  poaeible  that  the  markings  may  be  entirely  artificial,  and  \itt 
they  do  not  demonstrate  the  existence  of  two  distinct  substances  in  the  tissue. 


The  most  interesting  question  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  nerve-cells  rriitw 
to  the  mode  of  origin  of  their  fibres  or  pioles.  Until  quite  recently,  these  have  b«M 
regarded  as  simple  prolongations  of  the  substance  of  the  cells;  but  lately  the  view  tiv 
been  advanced  that  the  nerve-cells,  in  the  human  subject,  are  compoaed  of  regnlw  SMt 
continaoas  with  the  poles  and  atartin^;,  as  it  were,  from  the  nncleolt.  The  fibrillstiaii  (^ 
the  nerve-colls  and  their  prolongations  is  fi);nretl  by  Schnltze  in  an  article  in  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  of  the  recent  worlds  on  hiatolopy  (Strieker) ;  but  some  other  eroiscn 
observers  have  failed  to  note  the  appearances  here  described,  at  least  in  the  human  sob- 
ject  and  in  the  mammalia.  With  our  present  knowledfre  of  the  physiology  of  the  aen*- 
rclls,  the  question  whether  or  not  their  substance  be  Gbrillated  lias  little  more  titan  la 
anatomical  interest ;  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  cells  in  some  of  the  lower  oritn 
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of  Animals  poseess  etriatJODB  more 
or  kits  regalar.  These,  indeed, 
were  described  eoon  after  tlie  cells 
were  discovered.  While  there  in 
no  BDatomist  who  denies  the  fact 
that  the  sabetance  of  the  cells  is 
.  marked  by  striie  in  nianj  animals, 
the  existence  of  on  analogons  ar- 
ntngement  in  the  human  snbject 
is  still  donbtful.  Some  anatomists, 
witli  Scbnitze,  admit  the  atriations 
but  have  failed  to  connect  them 
with  the  nuclei  and  nncleoli.  All 
admit  that  they  are  demonstrated 
with  great  difficult;;  and,  while 
this  qaeslion  is  so  important  that 
it  can  hard!  J  be  n^eoted  in  stody- 
ing  the  physiological  anatomy  of 
the  nerve-centres,  it  is  one  con- 
cerning which  it  seems  impossible 
to  express  u  positive  and  definite 
opitiioii. 

Connection  of  the  Nerve-eelU 
viith  the  Fibret  and  mitk  each  other. 
— Although  the  mode  of  connoe- 
tion  of  the  nerve-cells  witli  the 
fibres  and  with  each  other  i^  one 
of  the  most  im|)ortant,  in  its  phyM- 
ologioal  bearings,  of  all  the  points 
connected  with  the  rainnt«  anat- 
omy of  the  nerve-centres,  it  is  im- 
poedble,  in  the  present  state  of  onr 
anatomical  knowle^lge,  to  answer 
the  questions  involved  in  a  manner 

entirely  satisfactory,      A  full  dis-  ^ 

cossion  of  the  different  opinion^' 
and  the  methods  of  investigation 
that  have  been  employed  would 
be  out  of  place  in  this  work.  The 
difficalties  in  the  way  of  arriving 
at  positive  information  upon  these 
questions  are  the  following: 

1.  The  nerve-cells  and  their 
prolongations  are  so  delicate  and 
easily  torn  that  they  cannot  be 
i«olAted  and  followed  for  any  con- 
siderable distance,  and  theoretical 
oonaidorationa  are  constantly  re-  ... 

qnired  to   fill  up    the    deficiencies  ^0,taiff,maetratidforat;iortHmtinfodiua urHin;mng- 

in  actual  observation.  M^wBrftem^  (H^hBia. , 

9.  in  the  stndyof  sections  of     **«"-."i«»"P"i«*^- ft-*»-'-'™-'"»«P~i'«*-*™'- 
the  nerve-oentrcH,  the  parts  must  be  hardened  and  afterward  rendered  transparent  by 
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reagents,  which  must  produce  more  or  less  change  in  the  structares ;  and  it  seems  an 
anatomical  impossibility  to  make  these  sections  so  as  to  follow  ont  the  prolongations  of 
the  cells  far  enough  to  establish  beyond  doubt  their  exact  relations. 

These  two  considerations  alone  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  uncertainty  so  appar- 
ent even  in  the  most  successful  investigations  into  the  anatomy  of  the  central  nerrons 
system  ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves,  in  view  of  these  facts,  with  giving  a  sammair 
of  what  seems  to  be  the  probable  relation  of  the  cells  to  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  nerTes 
and  to  each  other. 

Apolar  cells,  if  they  exist  at  all  and  be  not  cells  from  which  the  poles  have  become 
separated,  are  simple,  rounded  bodies,  lying  between  the  fibres,  with  which  they  have  no 
other  relation  than  that  of  mere  contiguity.  Unipolar  cells  have  but  one  prolongatioD, 
which  is  continuous  with  a  nerve-fibre.  It  is  not  certain  that  these  exist  in  the  homao 
subject. 

Bipolar  cells  are  found  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  in 
some  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  In  many  of  the  lower  animals,  particularly  in  fiahes, 
the  cells  of  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  simple,  nucleated  enlargements  in  the 
course  of  the  sensitive  nerve-fibres,  and  many  anatomists  have  inferred  that  the  same 
arrangement  exists  in  man  and  in  the  mammalia ;  but  the  constitution  of  these  ganglia  in 
the  higher  classes  of  animals  seems  to  be  entirely  different  In  the  first  place,  the  rooU 
of  the  spinal  nerves  at  the  ganglia  are  undoubtedly  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  new 
fibres,  as  KOUiker  has  shown  by  actual  measurement^  the  roots  being  sensibly  larger 
beyond  the  ganglia,  while  the  filaments  of  entrance  and  exit  have  the  same  diameter. 
Direct  observation  upon  the  ganglia  in  man  also  fails  to  show  the  arrangement  which  is 
so  clearly  demonstrable  in  fishes.  The  cells  in  the  posterior  roots  are  not  continuous  with 
the  fibres  passing  from  the  periphery  to  the  cord,  but  they  g^ve  origin  to  new  fibres, 
generally  two  in  number,  which  sometimes  are  single,  and  sometimes  bifurcated,  and 
which  pass,  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  if  not  in  all,  to  the  periphery. 

The  multipolar  cells,  with  three  or  more  prolongations,  are  found  in  all  of  the  ganglia, 
but  they  predominate  largely  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  It  is  tlie 
question  of  the  exact  mode  of  connection  between  these  ceUs  and  the  fibres  of  origin  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  the  union  of  the  cells  with  each  other  by  commissaral  pnh 
longations,  that  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  One  point,  which  has 
been  raised  within  a  few  years,  is  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  dififerent  polea 
connected  with  the  same  cell.  In  ordinary  preparations  of  the  central  nervous  sjstem, 
it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  highest  available  magnifying  powers,  to  distinguish  anj 
one  pole  which,  in  its  general  characters  and  connections,  is  different  from  the  others; 
yet,  some  anatomists  describe  a  single  pole,  more  distinct  in  its  outlines  than  the 
others,  which  does  not  branch  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  axis-cylinder.  The  other  polee 
are  supposed  to  be  of  a  different  character,  not  connected  with  the  nerve-fibres,  and 
always  presenting  a  greater  or  less  number  of  branches.  These  views  are  accepted  by 
Schultze,  who  gives  a  figure,  after  Dciters,  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  poles  is 
represented  as  very  marked ;  but,  although  this  opinion  is  accepted  by  other  high  authori- 
ties, it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  it  can  be  received  without  reserve,  when  it  is  «o 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  follow  out  the  poles,  except  for  a  very  short  distance. 

With  our  present  means  of  investigation,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  following  facts :  Tracing  the  nerve-fibres  toward  their  origin,  they  are  seen  to  lose 
their  investing  membrane  as  soon  as  they  pass  into  the  white  portion  of  the  oentres,  being 
here  composed  only  of  the  medullary  substance  surrounding  the  axis-cylinder.  Vaj 
then  penetrate  the  gray  substance,  in  the  form  of  axis-cylinders,  losing  here  the  medul- 
lary substance.  In  the  gray  substance,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  all  of  their  rda- 
tions  distinctly,  and  we  cannot  assume,  as  a  matter  of  positive  demonstration,  that  afl 
of  them  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  nerve-cells.  Still,  it  has  been  ahovn. 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  that  many  of  the  fibres  are  actual  prolongations 
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of  tlio  culls,  tba  others  probubly  passing  upward  to  be  ronoected  with  cells  io  the 
eocepbalon. 

Traciog  the  proioDgatioos  from  tho  cells,  wo  find  tbnt  one  or  more  of  the  poles  bnnrb 
and  sabdividc  in  the  gra^  substance  and  give  origin  to  fibres,  but  that  these  fibres  do 
not  branch  after  thoy  pass  into  the  whit*  substance.  Other  poles  connect  the  nerre-oells 
with  each  other  b;  commiBsural  fibres  of  greater  or  less  length  ;  but  it  has  never  been 
poMtively  demonstrated  that  tlie  cells  are  thus  connected  into  scpBrat«  and  disdict 
groups,  although  tliis  is  possible. 

The  accompanying  figure,  taken  from  the  excellent  monograph  on  the  lumbareahrfic- 
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ment  of  the  spinal  cord,  -by  Dean,  shows  the  mode  of  connection  between  certain  of  the 
cellular  prolongations  and  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots,  and  the  commissural  fibres  by 
which  the  cells  are  connected  with  each  other. 

Aece9iory  Anatomical  Elements  of  the  Nerve-eentrM, — While  we  mast  regard  the  cells 
of  the  gray  matter  and  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerves  as  probably  the  only  anatomical 
elements  concerned  in  innervation,  there  are  other  structures  in  the  nervous  system 
which  it  is  important  for  us  to  study.  These  are  the  following :  1,  Outer  coverings  sur- 
rounding some  of  the  cells;  2,  intercellular,  granular  matter;  3,  iieouliar  corpuscles, 
called  myelocytes ;  4,  connective-tissue  elements ;  5,  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 

Certain  of  the  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia  and  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system 
are  surrounded  with  a  nucleated  covering,  removed  a  certain  distance  from  the  cell  itself, 
80  as  to  be  nearly  twice  the  diameter  of  the  cell,  which  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the 
dark-bordered  fibres.  This  membrane  is  always  nucleated,  and  E6lliker  has  lately  shown 
that  it  is  not  homogeneous,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  is  composed  of  a  layer  of 
very  delicate  epithelium.     The  physiological  significance  of  this  covering  is  not  apparent. 

In  the  gray  matter  of  the  nerve-centres,  there  is  a  finely  granular  substance  between 
the  cells,  which  closely  resembles  the  granular  contents  of  the  cells  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  granular  matter,  Bobin  has  described  new  anatomical  elements  which  he  has 
called  myelocytes.  These  are  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  forming  a  layer  near  the 
boundary  of  the  white  substance,  and  they  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  cerebellum. 
They  exist  in  the  form  of  free  nuclei  and  nucleated  cells,  the  free  nuclei  being  by  far  the 
more  numerous.  The  nuclei  are  rounded  or  ovoid,  with  strongly-accentuated  borders, 
are  unaffected  by  acetic  acid,  finely  granular,  and  generally  without  nucleoli.  The  cells 
are  rounded  or  slightly  polyhedric,  pale,  clear,  or  very  slightly  granular,  and  contain 
bodies  similar  to  the  free  nuclei.  The  free  nuclei  are  from  7^^  to  j^^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  cells  measure  from  Y^frff  ^^  tAsvi  ^^^  sometimes  ^^  ^^  ^^  ii^<^^* 
These  elements  also  exist  in  the  second  layer  of  the  retina. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  with  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
connective-tissue  elements  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  In  the  other  ganglia,  there  has 
never  been  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  connective  tissue  in  greater  or  less 
amount,  and  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  there  can  be  hardly  any  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  exceedingly  delicate  stroma,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  stellate,  branching  cells, 
serving,  in  a  measure,  to  support  the  nervous  elements. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  nerve-centres  form  an  exceedingly  graceful  caoillary  net-work 
with  very  large  meshes.    The  gray  substance  is  much  richer  in  capillaries  than  the  white. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  vascular  arrangement  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres 
lias  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  lymphatic  system.  The  blood-vessels 
here  are  surrounded  by  what  have  been  called  perivascular  canals,  first  described  by 
Robin,  and  afterward  shown  by  His  and  Robin  to  be  radicles  of  the  lymphatic  system. 

Composition  of  the  Nervous  Substance. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  nervous  system  is,  in  many  regards, 
qnite  unsatisfactory ;  but  these  tissues  contain  certain  elements  that  have  been  very  satis- 
factorily determined.  The  chemical  characters  of  cholesterine,  for  example,  have  long  been 
known  to  physiologists,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  this  principle  is  a  constant  constituent  of 
the  nervous  substance,  united  in  some  way  with  the  other  proximate  pnnciples,  so  that 
it  does  not  appear  in  a  crystalline  form.  Since  we  demonstrated,  in  1862,  the  relations 
of  cholesterine  to  the  processes  of  disassimilation,  this  principle  has  assumed  its  proper 
place  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  products  of  physiological  waste  of  the  organ- 
ism. The  origin  and  function  of  cholesterine,  with  the  processes  for  its  extraction  from 
the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body,  have  been  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  excretion. 
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Begarding  cholesteriue  as  an  ezcrementitioiis  product,  to  be  classed  with  principlies 
destined  simply  to  be  eliminated  from  the  organism,  the  nerve-substance  proper  has  been 
fomid  to  contain  the  following  proximate  principles,  the  chemical  properties  of  which 
have  been  more  or  less  aocnrately  determined ;  viz.,  protagon,  nenrine,  fatty  matters 
combined  with  pho^horns,  and  bases  combined  with  peculiar  fatty  acids. 

Protagon, — ^This  principle  was  discovered  by  Liebreich  and  was  first  described  in  1665. 
Its  formula  is  OiisHs4i09sN4P.  It  may  be  extracted  by  the  following  process:  The  cere- 
bral substance  is  bruised  in  a  mortar  and  afterward  shaken  with  water  and  ether  in  a 
closed  vessel.  The  mixture  is  then  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  82^  Fahr.,  and  the 
ethereal  layer,  containing  cholesteriue,  is  removed.  The  insoluble  mass  is  then  extracted 
with  alcohol  (85  per  cent.)  at  113'',  is  again  filtered,  and  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
82°.  An  abundant  precipitate  then  separates,  which  is  washed  with  ether  and  desiccated 
in  vaetto.  The  protagon  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  Since  this 
principle  has  been  described  in  the  brain-substance,  a  compound  analogous  to  if  not 
identical  with  protagon  has  been  discovered  by  Hermann  in  the  blood-corpusclea.  In 
its  general  and  chemical  characters,  protagon  resembles  the  albuminoid  proximate  prin- 
ciples ;  but  it  presents  the  remarkable  difference,  that  the  sulphur,  which  exists  in  many 
of  the  principles  of  tliis  class,  is  replaced  by  phosphorus.  It  is  stated  by  Robin  that  pro- 
tagon is  not  a  true  proximate  principle  but  is  simply  impure  or  imperfectly-prepared 
lecithene. 

Neurin^, — This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  rather  indefinite  principle  supposed  to 
represent  the  albuminoid  element  of  the  nervous  tissue ;  but  its  characters  as  a  proximate 
constituent  of  the  nerve-substance  have  never  been  well  determined.  Robin  and  Verdeil 
place  neurine  among  the  proximate  principles  of  probable  existence.  According  to  these 
authors,  this  is  the  organic  substance  of  the  brain,  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  WLen  inciner- 
ated it  does  not  leave  a  residue  impregnated  with  phosphoric  acid,  like  the  cerebral  fitty 
matter.  According  to  more  recent  investigations,  particularly  those  of  Liebreich,  neorine 
is  a  derivative  of  protagon.  The  neurine  of  Liebreich  is  obtained  by  boiling  protagon 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  baryta-water,  when  there  are  formed  the  phospho-glycerate  of 
baryta,  and  a  new  base,  neurine.  It  is  evident  that  this  substance  cannot  properlj  be 
regarded  as  a  well-determined  proximate  principle. 

The  observations  of  Wurtz  upon  the  synthesis  of  neurine  are  important  as  a  step  tow- 
ard the  synthesis  of  organic  nitrogenized  principles,  but  they  do  not  afford  an  example 
of  the  actual  formation  of  a  characteristic  nitrogenized  constituent  of  the  nerve-tissne. 
They  simply  show  that  the  chlorohydrate  of  an  artificial  organic  compound  presents  crys- 
tals identical  with  the  chlorohydrate  of  neurine  extracted  from  the  brain. 

Cereal  Fatty  Principles, — Researches  into  the  composition  of  the  fatty  principles 
found  in  the  nervous  substance  have  been  so  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  ref^ulta, 
that,  even  now,  they  possess  but  little  physiological  interest.  In  the  earlier  observations 
the  fats  extracted  from  the  nerve-tissue  were  generally  combined  with  cholesterine. 
This  substance  has  now  been  isolated,  and  the  residue  contains  a  variety  of  principles, 
which  seem,  under  physiological  conditions,  to  be  intimately  united  with  the  nitrogen- 
ized substance,  presenting  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  law  that  fats  exist  in  the 
body  uncombined  except  with  each  other.  In  this  mass  of  fatty  matter,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  oleine,  margarine,  and  stearine ;  but  these  are  combined  with  other 
fats,  fatty  acids,  etc.,  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  most  of  which  is,  that  they  contain 
a  certain  proportion  of  phosphorus.  These  peculiar  principles  have  received  a  variety 
of  names,  as  they  have  been  described  more  or  less  minutely  by  different  observers,  ssch 
as  cerebrine,  white  and  red  phosphorized  fat,  lecithene,  cerebric  acid,  and  cerebrate  of 
soda.    The  application  of  most  of  these  names  is  very  indefinite,  and  when  we  say  that 
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the  substances  are,  in  greatest  part,  pecaliar  to  the  nervons  tissue,  and  that  they  contain 
phosphonis,  we  have  stated  about  all  that  is  physiologically  important.  Lecithene  is  a 
neutral  phosphorized  fat,  probably  composed  of  a  number  of  diflferent  fatty  principles, 
which  exists,  not  only  in  the  nervous  substance,  but  in  the  blood,  bile,  and  the  yolk  of 
egg.  Its  chemical  history  has  no  physiological  interest.  It  is  said  to  be  identical  with 
protagon  (Robin).  The  same  may  be  said  of  cerebric  acid,  the  cerebrate  of  soda,  of  oleo- 
phosphoric  acid  and  its  compounds  with  soda  and  lime. 

Corpora  Amylaeea, — Little  rounded  or  ovoid 
bodies,  about  ^i^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  have 
been  described  by  Virchow  and  others  as  exist- 
ing normally  in  the  corpora  striata,  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  in  some  other  pai-ts  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  system.  With  regard  to  the  actual 
composition  of  these  bodies,  there  is  considera- 
ble difference  of  opinion.  Virchow  and  many 
others  regard  them  as  identical  with  starch,  the 
grannies  of  which  they  certainly  resemble  very 
closely,  being  of  the  same  shape,  with  borders 
well  defined,  frequently  presenting  concentric 
laminffi  and  a  hilnm.  When  carefully  treated, 
first  with  a  solntion  of  iodine  and  then  with  a 
little  sulphuric  acid,  they  assume  a  blue  color. 

,  .1x1  1  h'lii.  liil.—Corpora  amvlacea.    (Funkc.) 

home  observers  consider  them  as  analogous  to 

cellulose,  others  have  supposed  that  they  are  formed  of  cholesterine,  and  others  regard 
them  as  nitrogenized  bodies.  These  points  are  of  purely  anatomical  interest,  and  the 
physiological  relations  of  these  bodies  are  not  known. 

MegenercUion  of  the  Nervous  Tissue. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  fully  the  question  of  the  regeneration  of  nerves  after 
section  or  even  excision  of  a  portion  of  their  substance,  although  it  is  one  of  great  patho- 
logical interest;  but,  in  this  connection,  we  shall  refer  to  some  experiments  recently 
made,  in  which  it  appears  that  it  is  possible  for  certain  of  the  most  important  of  the 
nerve-centres  to  be  regenerated  and  their  fdnction  restored  after  extirpation. 

With  regard  to  the  simple  reunion  of  nerves  after  division  or  excision,  it  has  long 
been  known  that  this  takes  place  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  with 
restoration  of  function.  The  new  tissue  connecting  the  divided  extremities  of  the  nerve 
seems  to  pass  through  the  regular  stages  of  development  observed  in  the  nerve-tissue  of 
the  embryon,  the  gelatinous  fibres,  or  the  fibres  of  Remak,  first  appearing,  and  these 
being  subsequently  develoi>ed  into  true  nerve-tubes.  In  this  process  there  is  not  a  cica- 
trix, as  in  the  skin  or  muscular  tissue,  but  a  development  of  new  elements  possessing  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  characters  of  the  original  structure. 

A  point  of  considerable  physiological  interest  connected  with  the  regeneration  of  the 
nervous  tissue  is  involved  in  the  recent  observations  of  Voit  upon  the  regeneration  of 
the  cerebral  lobes  after  removal  in  a  pigeon,  and  in  those  of  Masius  and  Vanlair  upon  the 
anatomical  and  ftmctional  regeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  in  frogs. 

The  experiments  recorded  by  Voit,  and  his  deductions,  are  very  curious  and  have 
given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  comment  and  criticism.  In  one  observation,  the  cerebral 
lobes  were  removed  from  a  young  pigeon  in  the  usual  way,  an  operation  very  easily  per- 
formed, and  one  which  we  practise  yearly  as  a  class-demonstration.  It  is  particularly 
stated  that  the  operation  was  complete,  and  that  the  entire  posterior  lobes  were  removed. 
Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  pigeon  presented  the  condition  of  stupor  ordinarily 
ob8er\'ed.    As  he  gradually  recovered  from  this  condition,  he  began  to  execute  a  number 
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of  mechanical  movements,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  fnlly,  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary manner.  The  animal  continued  to  improve,  ceased  the  mechanioai  movements, 
and  began  to  fly  about,  exhibiting  timidity  when  approached,  and,  in  short,  seemed,  after 
a  time,  to  have  nearly  or  quite  returned  to  the  normal  condition.  One  thing,  however, 
was  remarked :  the  animal  never  took  food  (it  was  probably  kept  alive  by  Btu£5ng,  as  is 
frequently  done  in  such  experiments).  After  five  months,  the  pigeon  was  killed.  Hie 
cranial  cavity  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  white  mass,  occupying  the  place  from  whicli 
the  cerebrum  had  been  removed.  This  mass  had  the  consistence  of  the  white  substance 
of  the  brain  and  presented  a  perfect  continuity  with  the  cerebral  peduncles,  which  had 
not  been  removed.  It  had  the  form  of  the  two  hemispheres,  presenting  a  cavity  filled 
with  liquid,  and  a  septum.  The  whole  mass  consisted  of  perfect  primitive  fibres  of  doable 
contour,  and,  in  their  meshes,  ganglionic  cells.  This  observation  is  certainly  one  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  on  record,  and,  from  the  extraordinary  character  of  its  results,  it  woold 
hardly  be  accepted  for  a  moment,  but  tor  the  established  reputation  of  Prof.  Yoit  As 
it  is,  such  an  observation  demands  full  confirmation.  It  is  well  known,  to  all  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  extirpating  the  cerebral  lobes,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  every  portion  of  their  substance,  in  order  to  obtain  uniform  results,  and  that 
this  is  accomplished  sometimes  with  considerable  difSculty.  In  demonstrations  to  a 
medical  class,  we  have  frequently  verified  this  fact,  and  have  observed  recovery,  more 
or  less  complete,  when  but  a  small  portion  of  the  posterior  lobes  escaped.  This  criticism 
upon  the  remarkable  observation  just  *<detailed  is  made  by  Yulpian,  and  its  perdneoce 
will  be  recognized  by  every  practical  physiologist.  We  have  only  to  study  ihe  experi- 
ments first  made  by  Flourens,  to  learn  how,  in  the  lower  animals,  a  part  of  one  of  tbe 
great  central  ganglia  may  gradually  assume  the  function  of  the  whole,  after  this  function 
has  been  interrupted  by  the  first  mutilation.  We  have  cited  the  essential  pointa  in  this 
observation  because  it  has  been  .so  extensively  commented  upon  by  physiologists,  bat  it 
is  far  from  establishing  the  principle  that  a  great  nervous  centre,  like  the  cerebrom,  maj 
be  anatomically  and  functionally  regenerated  after  complete  extirpation. 

The  general  results  of  the  experiments  of  Masius  and  Yanlair  upon  the  regeneration 
of  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  in  frogs,  after  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  its  substance,  show 
that  such  reparation  may  take  place  and  be  attended  with  restoration  of  function.  The 
formation  of  cells  precedes  the  development  of  fibres,  and  voluntary  motion  appears  in 
the  parts  situated  below  the  lesion,  before  sensation.  There  are  no  instances  on  record 
of  such  regeneration  in  the  human  subject  or  in  the  warm-blooded  animals. 

Motor  and  Sensory  Nerves, 

The  physiological  property  of  nerves  which  enables  them  to  conduct  to  and  from  the 
centres  the  impressions,  stimulus,  force,  or  whatever  the  imponderable  nervous  agent 
may  be,  is  one  inherent  in  the  tissue  itself,  belonging  to  no  other  structure,  and  is 
dependent  for  its  continuance  upon  proper  conditions  of  nutrition.  So  long  as  the  nerves 
maintain  these  conditions,  they  retain  this  characteristic  physiological  property,  which 
is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  irritability. 

Aside  from  the  special  senses,  the  sense  of  temperature,  and  the  appreciation  of 
weight,  it  is  known  to  every  one  that,  through  the  nerves,  we  appreciate  what  are 
called  ordinary  sensations  and  are  enabled  to  execute  voluntary  movements.  If  a  nerve 
distributed  to  a  part  endowed  with  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  be  divided,  both 
of  these  properties  are  lost  and  can  only  be  regained  through  a  reunion  of  the  divided 
nerve.  Again,  it  is  equally  well  known  that,  if  such  a  nerve  be  exposed  in  its  coone 
and  irritated,  violent  movements  take  place  in  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed, 
and  pain  is  appreciated,  referred  to  parts  supplied  from  the  same  source.  These  facts, 
which  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  ancients,  show  that  the  general  system  of  nerves  is 
endowed  with  motor  and  sensory  properties,  the  question  being  simply  whether  these  be 
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inherent  in  the  same  fibres  or  belong  to  fibres  phjsiologicallj  distinct  and  derived  from 
difi^erent  parts  of  the  central  system.  This  question,  which  was  solved  only  about  half  a 
century  ago,  will  be  the  first  to  engage  our  attention. 

Distinct  Seat  of  the  Motor  and  Sensory  Properties  of  the  Spinal  Nerves, — All  of  the 
nerves  that  take  their  origin  from  the  spinal  cord  are  endowed  with  motor  and  sensory 
properties.  These  nerves  supply  the  whole  body,  except  the  head  and  other  parts 
receiving  branches  from  the  cranial  nerves.  They  arise  by  thirty-one  pairs  from  the 
sides  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  each  nerve  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  root.  The  ana- 
tomical differences  between  the  two  roots  are  that  the  anterior  is  the  smaller  and  has  no 
ganglion.  The  larger,  posterior  root  presents  a  ganglionic  enlargement  in  the  interver- 
tebral foramen.  Just  beyond  the  ganglion,  the  two  roots  coalesce  and  form  a  single 
trunk.  The  nerve-fibres  in  the  two  roots  are  not  of  the  same  size,  the  anterior  fibres 
measuring  on  an  average  about  one-fourth  more  than  the  posterior  fibres.  The  structure 
of  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  has  already  been  considered  suflSciently  in  detail. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss  the  vague  ideas  of  the  older  anatomists  and  physi- 
ologists with  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  we  car. 
date  our  information  upon  this  point  from  the  suggestion  of  Alexander  Walker,  in  1809, 
that  one  of  these  roots  was  for  sensation  alone  and  the  other  for  motion.  It  is  most 
remarkable,  however,  that  Walker,  from  purely  theoretical  considerations,  should  have 
stated  that  the  posterior  roots  were  motqr  and  the  anterior  roots  sensory,  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  truth,  and  should  have  advanced  this  view  in  a  publication  as  late  as 
1844.  In  the  work  alluded  to,  which  contains  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  pseudo- 
scientific  vagaries  ever  published,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  near  Walker  came  to  the  great- 
est discovery  in  physiology  since  the  description  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  the  discovery  that  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  motor,  and  the  posterior,  sensory,  and  that  the  union  of 
these  two  roots  in  the  mixed  nerves  gives  them  their  double  properties,  for  we  can  hard- 
ly imagine  a  physiology  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  without  this  fact  as  the 
starting-point.  In  an  article  published  in  English,  in  October,  1868,*  and  in  French, 
during  the  same  year,'  we  have  given  an  elaborate  review  of  the  whole  subject,  being 
prompted  to  do  so  by  the  perusal  of  what  purported  to  be  an  exact  reprint  of  the  origi- 
nal pamphlet  by  Charles  Bell.  This  pamphlet  was  printed  for  private  circulation,  in 
1811,  and  was  never  published.  It  has  been  entirely  inaccessible,  and  its  contents  were 
only  to  be  divined  by  references  and  quotations  in  the  subsequent  writings  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell  and  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Shaw. 

Physiological  literature  does  not  present  another  instance  of  the  merit  of  a  great  dis- 
covery resting  upon  references  to  an  unpublished  pamphlet,  which  no  student  could  pos- 
sibly consult  in  the  original,  none  of  these  references,  upon  close  analysis,  proving  to  be 
entirely  distinct  and  satisfactory.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that,  in  our 
study  of  the  origin  of  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  all  ages,  a  reprint  of  the  original 
memoir  should  be  examined  with  the  most  critical  care.  That  this  reprint  was  correct, 
seemed  probable  from  a  comparison  of  its  text  with  the  quotations  from  the  original  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Mr.  Shaw,  and  from  the  testimony  of 
reviewers  who  claimed  to  have  compared  it  with  the  original.  Within  a  short  time, 
however,  an  authorized  reprint  in  full,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  widow  of 
the  anthor,  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy. 

When  the  only  reprint  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  itself  exces- 
sively rare,  we  thought  it  desirable  to  make  long  quotations  to  indicate  the  ideas  enter- 
tained by  Bell  regarding  the  properties  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  but,  now 

*  Flint,  .Te.,  Historical  ConHderaiiom  concerning  the  Propertiee  qfthe  Roota  of  the  Spinal  Xervee—Quar- 
ierly  Journal  of  Pftychological  Medicine,  New  York.  1S68.  vol.  H.,  \t.  62R,  et  n«q. 
>  Journal  de  Panatomie,  Ptaris,  1S6S,  tomo  v.,  p.  r)20,  et  eeq.,  and  p.  675,  et  seq. 
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that  an  authorized  reprint  can  be  so  readily  consulted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
this  to  show  that  Bell  did  not  at  that  time  regard  the  anterior  roots  as  motor  and  the 
posterior  roots  as  sensory,  bnt  that  he  thought  that  the  anterior  roots  were  for  both 
motion  and  sensation  and  the  posterior  roots  presided  over  ^^  the  secret  operations  of 
the  bodily  frame,  or  the  connections  which  unite  the  parts  of  the  body  into  a  system.'^ 

In  August,  1822,  Magendie  published  his  first  experiments  upon  the  functions  of  the 
roots  of  the  nerves.  Unlike  any  of  the  observations  made  by  Charles  Bell  upon  the 
spinal  nerves,  these  were  made  upon  living  animals.  The  spinal  canal  was  opened,  and 
the  cord,  with  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  was  exposed.  The  posterior  roots  of  t^e  lumbar 
and  sacral  nerves  were  then  divided  upon  one  side  and  the  wound  was  united  with 
sutures.    The  result  of  this  observation  was  as  follows : 

'*  I  thought  at  first  that  the  limb  corresponding  to  the  divided  nerves  was  entirely 
paralyzed ;  it  was  insensible  to  pricking  and  to  the  most  severe  pinching,  it  also  appeared 
to  me  to  be  motionless ;  but  soon,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  it  move  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  although  the  sensibility  was  still  entirely  extinct  A  second,  a  third  experi- 
ment, gave  me  exactly  the  same  result ;  I  commenced  to  regard  it  as  probable  that  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  might  have  functions  different  from  the  anterior  roots, 
and  that  they  were  more  particularly  devoted  to  sensibility/* 

The  experiments  in  which  the  anterior  roots  were  divided  were  no  less  striking : 

^*  As  in  the  preceding  experiments,  I  only  made  the  division  upon  one  side,  in  order 
to  have  a  term  of  comparison.  One  can  conq^eive  with  what  curiosity  I  followed  the 
effects  of  this  division ;  they  were  not  at  all  doubtful,  the  limb  was  completely  motion- 
less and  flaccid,  while  it  preserved  a  marked  sensibility.  Finally,  that  nothing  should  be 
neglected,  I  divided  at  the  same  time  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots ;  then  followed 
absolute  loss  of  sensation  and  of  motion." 

From  these  experiments  Magendie  drew  the  following  conclusions : 

*^  I  am  following  out  my  researches,  and  shall  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  them  in 
the  following  number ;  it  is  sufilcient  for  me  to  be  able  to  announce  at  present  as  positive, 
that  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  which  arise  from  the  spinal  cord 
have  different  functions,  that  the  posterior  seem  more  particularly  devoted  to  sensibility, 
while  the  anterior  seem  more  especially  connected  with  motion." 

In  the  second  note,  published  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Journal  de  phf$ioloffie 
(1822),  Magendie  exposed  and  irritated  the  two  roots  of  the  nerves,  with  the  following 
results : 

*^  I  commenced  by  examining  in  this  regard  the  posterior  roots,  or  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation. The  following  is  the  result  which  I  observed :  on  pinching,  pulling,  or  pricking 
these  roots,  the  animal  manifested  pain ;  but  this  was  not  to  be  compared  as  regards 
intensity  with  that  which  was  developed  if  the  spinal  cord  were  touched,  even  lightly, 
at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  roots.  Nearly  every  time  that  the  posterior  roots  were  thus 
stimulated,  contractions  were  produced  in  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerves  were  distrib- 
uted ;  these  contractions,  however,  are  not  well  marked,  and  are  infinitely  more  feeble 
than  when  the  cord  itself  is  touched.  When,  at  the  same  time,  a  bundle  of  the  posterk^ 
root  is  cut,  there  is  produced  a  movement  in  totality  in  the  limb  to  which  the  bundle  is 
distributed. 

*^  I  repeated  the  same  experiments  on  the  anterior  roots,  and  I  obtained  analogous 
results,  but  in  an  opposite  sense ;  for  the  contractions  excited  by  the  contusion,  the  prick- 
ing, etc.,  are  very  forcible,  and  even  convulsive,  while  the  signs  of  sensibility  are  hardly 
visible.  These  facts  are,  then,  confirmatory  of  those  which  I  have  announced ;  only  they 
seem  to  establish  that  sensation  is  not  exclusively  in  the  posterior  roots,  any  more  than 
motion  in  the  anterior  roots.  Nevertheless,  a  difficulty  may  arise.  When,  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiments,  the  roots  had  been  cut,  they  were  attached  to  the  spinal  cord.  M^ht 
not  the  disturbance  communicated  to  the  cord  be  the  real  cause  either  of  the  coDisne- 
tions  or  of  the  pain  which  the  animals  experienced  ?    To  remove  this  doubt,  I  repeated 
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the  experiments  after  having  separated  the  roots  from  the  cord ;  and  I  must  say  that, 
except  in  two  animals,  in  which  I  saw  contractions  when  I  pinched  or  palled  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots,  in  all  the  other  instances  I  did  not  ohserve  any  sensible  eflfect  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  anterior  or  posterior  roots  thns  separated  from  the  cord." 

Magendie  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  when  he  published  the  note  in  the  precedmg  nam> 
her  of  the  journal,  he  supposed  that  he  was  the  first  who  had  thought  of  cutting  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves ;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shaw,  who  stated 
that  Bell  had  divided  the  roots  thirteen  years  before.  Magendie  afterward  received  from 
Mr.  Shaw  a  copy  of  Bellas  essay  ("  Idea  of  a  New  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  "),  and,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract,  gave  Bell  full  credit  for  all  his  observations : 

*'  It  is  seen  by  this  quotation  from  a  work  which  I  could  not  be  acquainted  with,  inas- 
much as  it  had  not  been  published,  that  Mr.  Bell,  led  by  his  ingenious  ideas  concerning 
the  nervous  system,  was  very  near  discovering  the  functions  of  the  spinal  roots ;  still  the 
fact  that  the  anterior  are  devoted  to  movement,  while  the  posterior  belong  more  particu- 
larly to  sensation,  seems  to  have  escaped  him ;  it  is,  then,  to  having  established  this  fact 
in  a  positive  manner  that  I  must  limit  my  pretensions.^' 

Such  are  the  experiments  by  which  the  properties  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
were  discovered.  From  that  time,  the  fact  took  its  place  in  science,  that  the  posterior 
roots  are  for  sensation  and  the  anterior  are  for  motion.  Some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  the  anterior  roots  do  not  possess  a  certain  amount  of  sensibility,  called  recur- 
rent sensibility,  and  this  question  has  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists  within  a  few 
years ;  but  the  distinct  functions  of  the  two  roots  have  never  been  doubted.  Before  the 
days  oi  ansesthetics,  exposing  the  roots  of  the  nerves  in  the  dog  was  very  laborious,  and 
painful  to  the  animal,  and  the  disturbances  produced  by  so  serious  an  operation  interfered 
somewhat  with  the  effects  of  irritation  of  the  different  roots.  But,  now  that  the  canal 
may  be  opened  without  pain  to  the  animal,  the  experiments  are  much  more  satisfactory 
and  have  often  been  repeated  by  physiologists.  We  have  frequently,  indeed,  demon- 
strated the  properties  of  the. roots  of  the  nerves  in  public  teaching. 

Properties  of  the  Posterior  Boots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves, — It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
out,  from  the  date  of  the  first  experiments  by  Magendie  to  the  present  day,  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  properties  of  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  For  many  years,  the  difficulties  in  operating  upon  animals  high  in  the 
scale  rendered  confirmatory  experiments  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  The  great  German 
physiologist,  J.  Mftller,  showed,  in  experiments  made  upon  frogs,  in  1881,  that  irritation 
of  the  posterior  roots  produced  no  convulsive  movements ;  but  he  despaired  of  operating 
satiflfactorily  upon,  warm-blooded  animals.  Magendie,  in  his  later  experiments,  and 
Longet,  in  experiments  performed  upon  dogs,  published  in  1841,  showed  very  satisfactorily 
that  the  posterior  roots  were  exclusively  sensory,  and  this  fact  has  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  more  recent  observations  upon  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  We  have  our- 
selves frequentiy  exposed  and  irritated  the  roots  of  the  nerves  in  dogs  in  public  demon- 
strations, in  experiments  upon  the  recurrent  sensibility  of  the  anterior  roots,  and  in 
another  series  of  observations  upon  the  properties  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter. 

The  remarkable  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  posterior  roots,  which  they  have  in 
common  with  all  of  the  exclusively  sensitive  nerves,  is  the  presence  of  a  ganglion.  While 
we  have  no  distinct  idea  of  the  function  of  these  ganglia  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
mission of  impressions  from  the  periphery  to  the  centres,  it  has  been  shown  that  they 
have  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  after  their  division.  Oper- 
ating upon  the  second  cervical  nerves,  in  which  the  ganglia  can  be  reached  without 
exposing  the  spinal  cord,  Waller  has  demonstrated  the  following  interesting  facts : 

When  the  roots  are  divided  between  the  ganglion  and  the  cord,  the  central  end  of  the 
anterior  root,  attached  to  the  cord,  preserves  its  noripal  structure,  while  the  peripheral 
end  in  a  few  days  becomes  degenerated,  the  tubes  are  filled  with  granular  matter,  etc.,  and 
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in  short,  it  undergoes  those  changes  observed  in  all  nerves  separated  from  their  centres. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  posterior  roots,  the  end  attached  to  the  cord  ondei^goes  degen- 
eration, and  the  peripheral  end,  the  one  to  which  the  ganglion  is  attached,  preserves  its 
normal  histological  characters.  From  these  experiments,  which  have  been  confirmed  and 
somewhat  extended  hj  Bernard,  it  is  concladed  that  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots 
have  an  influence  over  the  nutrition  of  the  sensitive  nerves,  in  the  same  way  as  the  cen- 
tres influence  the  nutrition  of  the  motor  nerves  with  which  they  are  connected.  These 
points  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  existence  of  centres  attached  to  the  sensory  system 
of  nerves,  which  have,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  purely  trophic  'influence  over  the  nerves, 
while  the  centres  to  which  the  motor  nerves  are  attached  regulate,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  nutrition  of  the  nerves,  and  also  are  capable  of  generating  nerve-force.  We  do  not 
know  that  the  ganglia  of  the  roots  of  sensitive  nerves  have  any  function  except  that 
which  has  just  been  indicated. 

Properties  of  the  Anterior  Roots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves, — ^The  same  experiments  that 
demonstrated  that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  sensitive  showed  that  the 
anterior  roots  are  motor.  If  the  two  roots  be  exposed  in  an  animal  just  killed,  no  con- 
vulsive movements  are  produced  by  stimulating  the  posterior  roots ;  but,  if  the  anterior 
roots  be  irritated,  movements  of  the  most  violent  character  occur,  confined  to  those 
muscles  to  which  the  filaments  of  the  roots  are  distributed.  There  has  never  been  any 
doubt  upon  this  point  since  the  experiments  of  Magendie ;  and  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  by  physiologists,  that  the  motor  properties  of  the  mixed  nerves  are  derived 
exclusively  from  their  anterior  roots  of  origin  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  question  has 
arisen,  however,  whether  the  anterior  roots  be  not  also  endowed  witli  sensibility,  nota- 
bly less  in  degree  than  the  posterior  roots,  but  still  marked  and  invai'iable.  The  sensi- 
bility observed  in  the  anterior  roots  is  abolished  by  section  of  the  posterior  roots ;  and 
this  property,  which  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  posterior  roots,  has  been  called 
recurrent  sensibility. 

kecurrent  Sensibility, — The  experimental  facts  with  regard  to  the  recurrent  seiitt- 
bility  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  very  simple.  If  the  two  roots  of  a 
spinal  nerve  be  exposed,  and  if  the  animal  be  allowed  to  recover,  by  a  few  hours*  repose, 
from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  irritation  of  the  posterior  root  will  produce  pain  and 
the  general  movements  incident  to  it,  but  no  localized  contractions  of  muscles ;  and  irri- 
tation of  the  anterior  root  will  produce  contraction  of  certain  muscles  and  a  certain 
amount  of  pain,  always  less,  however,  than  the  pain  resulting  from  stimulation  of  the 
posterior  roots.  If  the  anterior  root  be  divided,  the  end  attached  to  the  cord  will  be 
found  completely  insensible,  but  the  peripheral  end  will  manifest  thq  same  sensibility  as 
the  undivided  root ;  showing  that  the  sensory  properties  of  the  anterior  roots  are  not 
derived  from  the  cord.  If  the  posterior  root  be  divided,  the  sensibility  of  the  anterior 
root  is  instantly  abolished ;  showing  that  the  sensibility  of  the  anterior  root  is  recurreDt, 
being  derived  from  the  posterior  root  through  the  periphery.  With  r^ard  to  tiiese 
facts,  which  were  first  noted  by  Magendie,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  ourselves  veri- 
fied them  in  a  series  of  experiments  published  in  1861.  Experimenta  have  simply 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  tlie  recurrent  sensibility  comes  through  the  periphery,  with- 
out actually  showing  any  recurrent  fibres ;  and  division  of  the  mixed  nerve  beyond  the 
point  of  union  of  the  two  roots  deprives  the  anterior  root  of  its  sensibility,  showing 
that  the  recurrent  fibres,  if  they  exist,  must  turn  back  near  the  periphery. 

The  question  now  arises  with  regard  to  the  exact  mechanism  of  recurrent  sensibili^. 
The  explanation  offered  by  Magendie  and  Bernard  is,  that  there  are  actually  fibrea  return- 
ing from  the  posterior  to  Uie  anterior  roots ;  that  these  fibres  are,  of  course,  sensitive ; 
and  that  irritation  of  the  anterior  roots  is  propagated  toward  the  periphery  and  retunu 
to  the  centres  through  the  posterior  roots.  This  explanation  satisfies  all  of  the  experi- 
mental conditions,  and  it  is  farther  sustained  by  the  microscopical  examinaticHis  of  Schiff 
and  of  Philipeaux  and  Yulpian.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ganglia  of  the  post<aior 
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nerves,  after  division  of  these  roots,  have  the  remarkable  power  of  preserving  the  ana- 
tomical integrity  of  the  fibres  to  which  they  are  attached.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Schiff  that,  after  division  of  the  posterior  roots  beyond  the  ganglia,  the  anterior  roots 
contain  altered  fibres,  which  he  believes  come  from  the  posterior  roots  and  give  to  these 
roots  their  sensibility. 

Dr.  Brown-S^qnard  offers  a  different  explanation  of  the  pain  developed  npon  irrita- 
tion of  the  anterior  roots.  He  believes  this  to  be  dae  entirely  to  cramp  or  convulsive 
contractions  of  the  muscles.  This  may  be  accepted,  perhaps,  as  a  partial  explanation, 
for  there  can  be  no  doabt  of  the  fact  that  violent  muscular  action,  produced  indepen- 
dently of  volition,  is  more  or  less  painful ;  but  it  does  not  explain  the  great  sensibility 
sometimes  observed  when  the  muscular  contraction  is  comparatively  feeble.  There  can 
be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  explanation  offered  by  Magendie,  and  sustained  by  the 
ingenious  histological  observations  cited  above,  is  in  the  main  correct. 

Mode  of  Action  of  the  Motor  N&nea, — Having  established  the  anatomical  distinction 
between  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  the  differences  in 
the  mode  of  action  of  these  two  kinds  of  nervous  conductors.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
evident,  taking  the  nerves  and  their  roots  as  we  find  them  in  the  organism  in  a  normal 
condition,  that  certain  fibres  act  from  the  centres  to  the  periphery,  conducting  motor 
stimulus,  while  others  act  from  the  periphery  to  the  centres,  conducting  sensory  impres- 
sions. 

As  regards  the  motor  nerves,  the  force,  whatever  it  may  be,  generated  in  the  centres, 
is  conducted  from  the  centres  to  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscles, 
and  is  here  manifested  by  contraction.  Their  mode  of  action,  therefore,  is  centrifugal. 
When  these  motor  filaments  are  divided,  the  connection  between  the  parts  animated  by 
them  and  the  centre  is  interrupted,  and  motion  in  these  parts,  in  obedience  to  the  natural 
stimulus,  becomes  impossible.  But,  while  we  cannot  always  induce  generation  of  nerve> 
forc^  in  the  centres  by  the  direct  application  of  any  agent  to  them,  this  force  may  be 
imitated  by  stimulation  applied  to  the  nerve  itself.  A  nerve  that  will  respond  to  direct 
stimulation  is  said  to  be  excitable ;  but  this  property  does  not  extend  throughout  the 
entire  conducting  motor  system.  For  example,  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  study 
the  properties  of  the  encephalon,  that  certain  fasciculi  capable  of  conducting  the  motor 
stimulus  from  the  centres  to  the  muscks  are  not  affected  by  direct  stimulation  and  seem 
to  be  inexcitable. 

If  a  motor  nerve  be  divided,  galvanic,  mechanical,  or  other  stimulation  applied  to  the 
extremity  connected  with  the  centres  produces  no  effect ;  but  tbe  same  stimulation  applied 
to  the  extremity  connected  with  the  muscles  is  followed  by  contraction.  The  phenomena 
indicating  that  a  nerve  retains  its  physiological  properties  are  always  manifested  at  its 
peripheral  distribution,  and  these  do  not  essentially  vary  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  at 
different  points  in  its  course.  For  example,  stimulation  of  the  anterior  roots  near  the 
cord  produces  contraction  in  those  muscles  to  which  the  fibres  of  these  roots  are  dis- 
tributed ;  but  the  same  effect  follows  stimulation  of  the  nerve  going  to  these  muscles  in 
any  part  of  its  course. 

As  far  as  their  physiological  action  is  concerned,  the  different  nerve-fibres  are  entirely 
independent,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other  in  the  nervous  fasciculi  and 
in  the  so-called  anastomoses  of  nerves  involve  simple  contiguity.  If  we  compare  the 
nerve-force  to  galvanism,  each  individual  fibre  seems  completely  insulated ;  and  a  stimulus 
conducted  by  it  to  muscles  never  extends  to  the  adjacent  fibres.  That  it  is  the  axis- 
cylinder  which  conducts  and  the  medullary  tube  which  insulates,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  positiveness ;  but^  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  central 
band  is  the  only  conducting  element. 

We  have  incidentally  noted  the  fact  that  direct  stimulation  applied  to  the  centres, 
even  when  the  connection  between  these  and  tbe  muscles  is  perfect,  is  generally  inca- 
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puble  of  inducing  the  generation  of  nerve-force ;  bat  the  generation  of  a  motor  stimnliiff 
maj  be  induced  by  an  impression  made  upon  sensitive  nerves  and  conveyed  by  them  to 
the  centres.  If,  for  example,  we  isolate  a  certain  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
as  the  spinal  cord,  and  leave  its  connections  with  the  motor  and  sensitive  ner\'es  intact, 
these  phenomena  may  be  readily  observed.  An  impression  made  upon  the  sensitive  nerves 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  and  will  induce  the  generation  of  a  motor 
stimulus  by  the  cells  of  this  part,  which  will  be  conducted  to  the  muscles  and  gives  rise  to 
contraction.  As  the  stimulus,  in  such  observations,  seems  to  be  reflected  fr<Hn  the  cord 
through  the  motor  nerves  to  the  muscles,  this  action  has  been  called  reflex.  These  phe- 
nomena  constitute  an  important  division  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  will 
be  fully  considered  by  themselves. 

Associated  Movements. — ^It  is  well  known  that  the '  action  of  certain  muscles  is  with 
diflSculty  isolated  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  This  applies  to  sets  of  muscles  upon  one  side 
of  the  body  and  to  corresponding  muscles  upon  the  two  sides.  For  example,  it  is  almost 
impossible,  without  great  practice,  to  move  some  of  the  fingers,  at  the  same  time  restrsia- 
ing  the  movements  of  the  others ;  and  the  action  of  certain  sets  of  muscles  of  the  extrem- 
ities is  always  simultaneous.  The  toes,  which  are  but  little  used  as  the  foot  is  oonfined 
in  the  ordinary  dress,  are  capable  of  very  little  independent  action.  It  is  diflicolt  to 
move  one  eye  without  the  other,  or  to  make  rapid  rotary  movements  of  one  hand  while 
an  entirely  different  order  of  movements  is  executed  by  the  other ;  and  instances  of  this 
kind  might  be  multiplied.  In  studying  these  associated  movements,  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  far  they  are  due  to  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  nerves  to  the  centres  and 
their  connections  with  muscles,  and  how  far  they  depend  upon  habit  and  exercise.  We 
can  imagine  that  there  may  be  certain  sets  of  nerve-cells,  connected  with  each  other  by 
commissural  fibres  and  giving  origin  to  motor  nerves  distributed  to  sets  of  muscles;  an 
anatomical  arrangement  that  might  render  a  separate  action  of  these  ceUs  impoesiUc. 
The  anatomy  of  the  nerve-centres  and  their  connection  with  fibres  are  so  difficult  of 
investigation,  that  demouFtrative  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  systems  is  impracticable; 
but  this  affords  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot,  as  a  rule,  by  an  effort  of 
the  will,  cause  only  a  portion  of  a  single  muscle  to  contract ;  yet  some  of  the  larger  mus- 
cles receive  an  immense  number  of  motor  nerve-fibres  which  are  probably  connected 
with  gray  matter  composed  of  numerous  anastomosing  cells. 

Many  of  the  associated  movements  are  capable  of  being  influenced  to  a  surprisang 
degree  by  education,  of  which  no  better  example  can  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  skilful 
performers  upon  certain  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  piano,  harp,  violin,  and  other 
stringed  instruments.  In  the  technical  study  of  such  instruments,  not  only  does  one  hand 
become  almost  independent  of  the  other,  but  very  complex  associated  movements  may  be 
acquired.  An  accomplished  pianist  or  violinist  executes  the  different  scales  automaticany 
by  a  single  effort  of  the  will,  and  frequently  pianists  execute  at  the  same  time  scales  with 
both  hands,  the  action  being  entirely  opposed  to  the  natural  association  of  movementa. 
Feats  of  sleight  of  hand  also  show  how  wonderfully  the  muscles  may  be  educated,  and  to 
what  an  extent  the  power  of  association  and  disassociation  of  movements  may  be  acquired 
by  long  practice. 

Looking  at  the  associated  movements  in  their  relations  to  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
motor  nerves,  it  seems  probable  that,  as  a  rule,  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  nerves  are 
such  that  a  motor  stimulus,  or  an  effort  of  the  will,  cannot  be  conducted  to  a  portion  only 
of  a  muscle,  but  must  act  upon  the  whole  muscle,  and  the  same  is  true,  probably,  of  cer- 
tain restricted  sets  of  muscles ;  but  the  association  of  movements  of  corresponding  maacles 
upon  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  mnacles  of  the  eyes, 
is  due  mainly  to  habit  and  may  be  greatly  modified  by  education. 

Mode  of  Action  of  the  Sensory  iV«rr«.— The  sensory  norve-fibrea,  like  the  fibres  of  the 
motor  system,  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other  in  their  action ;  and,  in  the  so-called 
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anastomoses  that  take  place  between  sensory  nerves,  the  fibres  assume  no  new  relations, 
except  as  regards  oontigaity. 

As  motor  fibres  convey  to  their  peripheral  distribution  the  stimulus  engendered  by  an 
irritation  applied  in  any  ]>ortion  of  their  course,  so  an  impression  made  upon  a  sensitive 
nerve  is  always  referred  to  the  periphery.  A  familiar  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
Tery  common  accident  of  contusion  of  the  ulnar  nerve  as  it  passes  between  the  olecranon 
and  the  condyle  of  the  humerus.  This  is  attended  with  painful  tingling  of  the  ring  and 
little  finger  and  other  parts  to  which  the  filam^its  of  this  nerve  are  distributed,  without, 
necessarily,  any  pain  at  the  point  of  injury.  More  striking  examples  are  afforded  in  neu- 
ralgic affections  dependent  upon  disease  of  or  pressure  upon  the  trunk  of  a  sensitive  nerve. 
In  such  cases,  excision  of  the  nerve  is  often  practised,  but  no  permanent  relief  follows 
nnlesB  the  section  be  made  between  the  affected  portion  of  the  nerve  and  the  nerve- 
centres;  and  the  pain  produced  by  the  disease  is  always  referred  to  the  termination  of 
the  nerve,  even  after  it  has  been  divided  between  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  the  periphery, 
leaving  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve  insensible  to  direct  irritation.  In  cases 'of  disease 
it  is  not  unusual  to  note  great  pain  in  parts  of  the  skin  that  are  insensible  to  direct  im- 
pressions. The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  nerves  are  paralyzed  near  their  terminal 
distribution,  so  that  an  impression  made  upon  the  skin  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  senso- 
rinm ;  but  that  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  still  retain  their  conducting  power  and  are  the 
seat  of  diseased  action,  producing  pain,  which  is  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  periphery. 

In  maltiplying  examples  showing  the  mode  of  action  of  the  sensory  nerves,  we  may 
refer  to  the  sensations  experienced  after  certain  plastic  operations.  In  the  very  common 
operation  of  restoring  the  nose  by  transplanting  skin  from  the  forehead,  after  the  opera- 
tion has  been  completed,  the  skin  having  been  entirely  separated  and  cicatrized  in  its 
new  relations,  the  patient  feels  that  the  forehead  is  touched  when  the  finger  is  applied  to 
the  artificial  nose.  After  a  time,  however,  the  sensorium  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  this  deceptive  feeling  disappears. 

There  are  certain  curious  nervous  phenomena,  that  are  not  without  physiological 
interest,  presented  in  persons  who  have  suffered  amputations.  It  has  been  long  observed 
that  after  loss  of  a  limb  the  sensation  of  the  part  remains,  and  pain  is  frequently  experi- 
enced, which  is  referred  to  the  amputated  member.  Thus  a  patient  will  feel  distinctly 
the  fingers  or  toes  after  an  arm  or  a  leg  has  been  removed,  and  irritation  of  the  ends  of 
the  nerves  at  the  stump  produces  sensations  referred  to  the  missing  member.  A  few 
years  since,  we  observed  a  very  striking  example  of  this  in  a  soldier  who  had  suffered 
amputation  of  the  leg.  While  this  patient  was  walking  about  on  crutches,  before  the 
stump  had  entirely  healed,  upon  getting  up  suddenly  from  his  seat,  in  attempting  to 
walk  he  put  the  stump  to  the  ground,  producing  considerable  injury.  His  explanation 
was,  that  he  felt  the  foot  perfectly,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  constantly  on  his 
guard  to  prevent  such  an  accident. 

A  very  curious  fact  has  been  observed  with  regard  to  the  imaginary  presence  of  limbs 
after  amputation,  which  we  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  verifying.  After  a  time  the 
sense  of  possession  of  the  lost  limb  becomes  blunted,  and  it  may,  in  some  cases,  entirely 
disappear.  This  may  take  place  a  few  months  after  the  amputation,  or  the  sensations 
may  remain  in  their  full  intensity  for  years.  Examples  are  reported  by  MnUer  where 
the  sense  was  undiminished  thirteen,  and,  in  one  case,  twenty  years  after  amputation. 
In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  however,  the  sense  of  the  intermediate  part  is  lost,  the 
feeling  in  the  hand  or  foot,  as  the  case  may  be,  remaining  as  distinct  as  ever,  the  impres- 
sion being  that  the  limb  is  gradually  becoming  shorter.  These  curious  facts,  noted  by  M. 
Gueniot,  show  that  the  sense  of  the  limb  becoming  shorter  is  observed  in  about  half  of 
the  cases  of  amputation  in  which  cicatrization  goes  on  regularly ;  and,  in  these  cases, 
the  patient  finally  experiences  a  feeling  as  though  the  hand  or  foot  were  in  direct  contact 
with  the  stomp.  By  careful  inquiries  among  a  large  number  of  patients  in  military  hos- 
pitals, we  have  been  enabled  to  verify  these  observations  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

38 
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Nameroos  experiments  have  been  made,  especiallj  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves, 
with  regard  to  their  action  under  different  kinds  of  stimulation,  the  probable  nature  of 
the  nervous  agent  or  nerve-force,  the  extent  and  duration  of  their  excitability  and  sensi- 
bility, etc.,  which  have  developed  facts  of  more  or  less  physiological  interest  and  impor- 
tance. As  far  as  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility  are  concerned,  the  phenomena  of  con- 
duction of  impressions  are  essentially  the  same  in  all,  if  we  except  certain  variations  in 
different  nerves  as  regards  the  degree  of  sensibility.  The  motor  nerves  all  respond  in 
the  same  manner  to  stimulation ;  and  it  is  upon  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  that 
the  most  important  observations  have  been  made.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  in  their  behavior  under  the  experimental  conditions  above 
mentioned,  possess  certain  general  properties,  and  that  the  functions  of  special  nerves 
are  to  be  studied,  after  a  full  consideration  of  these  general  properties,  in  connection 
with  their  anatomical  distribution  to  the  different  organs  in  the  economy. 

The  points  to  be  considered,  aside  from  the  simple  division  of  the  nerves  into  motor 
and  sensory,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  conditions  of  excitability  and  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  or  what  is  known  as 
nervous  irritability. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  nervous  agent,  or  the  so-called  nerve-force. 

8.  Certain  phenomena  following  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  nerves. 

N&rvous  Irritability. — We  have  already  alluded  in  a  general  way  to  what  is  known 
as  nervous  irritability.  The  term  is  used  by  physiologists  to  express  the  condition  of 
nerves  which  enables  them  to  respond  to  artificial  stimulation,  or  to  conduct  the  natural 
stimulus  or  external  impressions.  So  long  as  a  nerve  retams  this  property  it  is  said  to 
be  irritable.  Of  course,  while  in  a  normal  condition  and  during  life,  irritability,  as 
applied  to  nerves,  simply  means  that  these  parts  are  capable  of  performing  their  peculiar 
functions ;  but,  after  death,  for  a  certain  time  the  nerves  will  respond  to  artificiiJ  stima- 
lation ;  and  it  is  to  this  property  that  the  term  "  irritability  "  seems  to  be  most  applicable. 
At  a  certain  time  after  death,  varying  in  different  classes  of  animals  with  the  activity  of 
their  nutrition,  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  disappears.  This  occurs  very  soon  in  warm- 
blooded animals,  but  it  is  later  in  animals  lower  in  the  scale,  so  that  the  latter  present 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  experimentation.  Most  observations  upon  nervous  irri- 
tability, indeed,  have  been  made  upon  frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals.  Analogoas 
facts  have  already  been  noted  with  regard  to  tlie  muscular  system,  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  nerves. 

Immediately  or  soon  after  death,  when  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum, they  may  be  excited  by  mechanical,  chemical,  or  galvanic  stimulus,  all  of  these 
agents  producing  contraction  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  motor  filaments  are  distributed. 
Mechanical  irritation,  simply  pinching  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  for  example,  produces  a 
single  muscular  contraction ;  but,  if  the  injury  to  the  nerve  be  such  as  to  disorganize  its 
fibres,  that  portion  of  the  nerve  will  no  longer  conduct  a  stimulus.  Among  the  irritants 
of  this  kind,  we  may  cite  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  If  an  exposed  nerve  be  cau- 
terized, a  vigorous  muscular  contraction  follows.  The  same  effect,  though  less  marked, 
may  be  produced  by  the  sudden  application  of  intense  cold.  Among  chemical  reagents, 
there  are  some  which  excite  the  nerves  and  others  which  produce  no  effect ;  but  these 
are  not  important  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Saffice  it  to  say,  that  mechanical 
irritation  and  the  action  of  certain  chemicals  are  capable  of  exciting  the  nerves ;  bat 
that,  when  their  action  goes  so  far  as  to  disorganize  the  fibres,  the  conducting  power  of 
these  fibres  is  lost.  While,  however,  irritation  of  the  nerve  above  the  point  of  injury  has 
no  effect,  stimulation  between  this  point  and  the  muscles  is  still  followed  by  contraction. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  exciting  the  nerves  in  physiological  experiments  is 
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by  meanit  of  electricity,  a  Btimulna  more  closely  resembliog  tbe  nerve-force  than  anj 
other,  and  one  which  maj  be  emplojed  ffithont  disorganizing  the  nerve-tissae,  and  which 
consequently  admits  of  eitended  and  repeated  application.  Th«  action  of  electricity, 
however,  with  the  methods  of  preparing  the  nerves  and  mnscles  for  eiperimentation, 
will  be  folly  considered  onder  a  separate  head. 

Tlie  irritability  of  the  motor  system  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  sensory 
nerves,  and  one  may  be  destroyed,  leaving  tbe  other  intact     This  follows  otmost  as  a 
matter  of  course  npon  the  fact  of  the  anatomical  distinotjon  between  motor  and  sensory 
nerves ;  bnt  it  is  interesting  to  note  tbe  limits  of  the  irritability  after  death  in  nerves  of 
different  properties  and  the  differences  in  the  manner  of  its  disappearance.   Tbe  woorara- 
poison,  a  very  ourious  agent  prepared  by  the  Sonth-American  Indians,  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  paralyzing  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the  nerves  of  sensation  intact.    This 
fact  baa  been  demonstrated  by  Bernard  and  others  by  very  curions  and  ingenions  experi- 
ments.   The  poison,  like  those  of  animal  origin,  acts  most  vigorously  after  introdnction 
onder  the  skin  or  absorption  from  nonnda,  and  it  prodnces  no  toxic  effects  when  taken 
into  the  stflmacb,  except  when  introduced  in  large  qnantity  in  fasting  animals.    Under 
the  influence  of  tbie  agent,  an  animal 
dies  with  complete  paralysis  of  the 
motor  system,  presenting,  among  other 
phenomena,  arrestof  respiration.   Most 
of  the  varieties  of  the  poison  affect  only 
the  motor  nerves  and  do  not  inflnenoo 
the  action  of  the  heart ;  and,  in  animals 
brought  completely  nnder  its  inflnenoe, 
artificial    respiration   will   enable  the 
beart  to  continue  its  action,  and,  in 
aome  instanoes,  if  this  be  persisted  in, 
rocovery  will  take  place. 

The  fact  that  the  woorara-poison 
affects  the  motor  nerves  only  has  been 
ezperiraentally  Ulnatrated  by  Bernard, 
f.abing  advantage  of  the  reflex  fnnc- 
tions  of  the  spinal  cord  to  show  the 
peraistenca  of  the  irritability  of  the 
sensory  nerves.  The  most  striking  of 
these  experiments  is  the  following :  A 
&ag  is  prepared  by  exposing  tbe  nerves 
in  the  lumbar  region,  and  then  isolating 
the  posterior  extremities  by  applying  a 
strong  ligatore,  inclndiog  the  aorta  and 
all  the  parts  except  tite  nerves ;  so  tliat, 
practically,  tbe  only  communication  be- 
tween the  posterior  extremities  and  the 
body  is  by  the  nerves.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  if  the  poison  be  intro- 
dnced  onder  the  akin  of  tbe  body,  act- 
ing, as  it  does,  throngh  the  blood,  it 

will  affect  all  parts  except  the  posterior   tm.  lS»^Pr«a  pnpand  »  a»  tinioa  Oal  aoorara  lU- 
cxtremities;   for  the  poison  acts  from         i^vyitlu, prcp*fUt,qr»"~>iornefe«.  (Bmirf.) 
the  periphery  to  the  centres  and  must  ""      aerret,  b, 

circulate  in  the  parts  to  whicb  the  motor  nerves  are  distributed.  If  tbe  posterior 
extremities  be  now  irritated,  the  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  throogh  the 
sensory  filaments  of  tbe  Inmbar  nerves,  which  are  intact;  this  ^ves  rise  to  a  stimulns, 
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which  is  reflected  hack  through  the  motor  filaments  of  the  same  nerye,  and  the  ordiDaiy 
reflex  movements  are  ohserved  in  the  posterior  extremities.  This  is  to  he  expected,  ioas- 
mnch  as  the  posterior  extremities  have  heen  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  poiflon. 
If  the  anterior  extremities,  which  are  com'pletelj  under  the  influence  of  the  poison,  be  now 
irritated,  no  movements  are  ohserved  in  these  parts,  hut  they  take  place,  as  before,  in 
the  posterior  extremities.  The  mechanism  of  this  action  is  easily  understood.  Beflez 
phenomena,  consisting  in  the  movements  of  muscles,  may  he  manifested  thronghoat  flie 
entire  system,  following  irritation  of  a  single  part.  An  impression  made  upon  the  snrface 
is  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord,  and,  if  this  be  sufficiently  powerful,  motor  stimnlus  may 
be  sent  through  all  of  the  anterior  roots  coming  from  the  cord.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  anterior,  or  poisoned  extremities,  is  conveyed  by  the  sensory  filaments  to  the 
cord  and  is  transmitted  to  the  posterior  extremities  through  their  motor  nerves,  which 
are  intact.  The  fact  of  the  transmission  of  the  impression  from  the  anterior  extremities 
to  the  cord  shows  that  the  poison  does  not  affect  the  sensory  system. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  woorara-poison  paralyzes  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the 
sensory  system  intact,  other  agents,  as  ansBsthetics,  will  abolish  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  without  affecting  the  motor  filaments. 

As  we  have  already  intimated  in  another  connection,  the  nerves  soon  lose  their  irrita- 
bility after  they  have  been  separated  from  the  centres.  This  loss  of  conducting  power 
is  attended  with  important  structural  changes  in  the  nerve  fibres.  The  tubes  lose  thai 
normal  appearance,  and  the  medullary  matter  becomes  opaque  and  coagulates  in  large 
drops.  The  axis-cylinder  is  not  so  much  modified  in  structure,  but  it  certainly  loses 
its  characteristic  physiological  properties. 

The  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  disappears  in  about  four  days  after  resectioD. 
Of  course,  in  experiments  upon  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  excise  a  portion  of  tlic 
nerve  to  prevent  reunion  of  the  divided  extremities ;  but,  when  this  is  done,  after  the 
fourth  day,  galvanization  of  the  nerve  will  produce  no  contraction  in  the  mizsclea, 
although  the  latter  retain  their  contractility,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  application  of  direct 
irritation.  This  loss  of  irritability  is  gradual,  and  it  continues,  whether  the  nerve  be 
exposed  and  stimulated  from  time  to  time  or  be  left  to  itself;  and  the  loss  of  excitability 
progresses  from  the  centres  to  the  periphery.  In  the  researches  of  Longet  upon  this  sob- 
ject,  it  was  found  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  lost  their  irrita- 
bility first,  then  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  then  the  motor  roots  of  the  •nerves, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  branches  of  the  nerves  near  their  termination  in  the  muscles. 

The  sensibility  of  the  sensory  nerves  disappears  from  the  periphery  to  the  centres,  as 
is  shown  in  dying  animals  and  in  experiments  with  anaesthetics.  The  sensibility  is  lost, 
first  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves,  next  in  the  trunks  and  in  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  so  on  to  the  centres.  We  have  often  illustrated  this  fact  in 
experiments  upon  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  in  section  of  the  large  root  of  the 
fifth  pair  within  the  cranial  cavity.  When  an  animal  is  brought  so  completely  under 
the  infiuence  of  ether  that  the  operation  of  opening  the  spinal  canal  may  he  performed 
without  inflicting  the  slightest  pain,  the  posterior  roots  will  be  found  to  be  distinctly 
sensible.  We  have  lately  been  in  the  habit,  in  class-demonstrations,  of  dividing  the  fifth 
pair  in  the  cranium  without  using  an  ansssthetic,  as  the  operation  is  instantaneous  and 
the  effects  are  much  more  striking  than  when  the  animal  has  been  rendered  insenable 
and  is  allowed  to  recover ;  but,  when  we  have  used  an  anassthetio,  we  could  never  push 
the  effects  sufficiently  to  abolish  the  sensibility  of  the  root  of  the  nerve.  In  an  aiumai 
brought  so  fully  under  the  influence  of  ether  that  the  conjunctiva,  supplied  with  branchtf 
of  the  flfth,  had  become  absolutely  insensible,  the  instant  the  instrument  touched  the 
root  of  the  nerve  in  the  cranium,  there  were  evidences  of  acute  pain.  Nothing  coold 
more  strikingly  illustrate  the  mode  of  disappearance  of  the  sensibility  of  the  nervea 
from  the  periphery  to  the  centres. 

The  nervous  irritability  may  be  momentarily  destroyed  by  severe  shock  in  killing  an 
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animal.  This  is  sometimes  illustrated  in  preparing  frogs  for  experiments  upon  the 
nerves;  as  the  shock  of  killing  the  frog  hj  decapitation,  tearing  off  the  skin,  etc., 
aholiflhes  the  irritahility  of  the  nerves  for  the  moment.  It  has  heen  observed,  also, 
that  a  galvanic  shock  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  life  instantly  destroys  the  excita- 
bility of  the  motor  nerves. 

Nerve- Force, — The  so-called  nervous  irritability,  artificially  manifested  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stimulus  directly  to  the  nerve-tissue,  enables  the  nerves  to  conduct  from  the 
centres  to  the  periphery  a  force  which  is  generated  in  the  gray  substance.  This  we  may 
call  the  nerve-force.  Its  production  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  of 
life ;  and  its  essence,  or  the  exact  mechanism  of  its  generation,  is  one  of  the  problems 
that  has  thus  far  eluded  the  investigations  of  physiologists.  We  know,  however,  that, 
in  the  operations  of  the  nervous  system,  the  nerves  serve  simply  as  conductors  and  the 
nerve-cells  generate  the  nerve-force.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  nearly  all  of  the  so-called 
vital  phenomena  are  more  or  less  influenced  and  controlled  through  this  wonderful  agent ; 
and,  throughout  our  study  of  the  nervous  system,  we  shall  be  constantly  investigating  the 
phenomena  attending  the  operation  of  nerve-force,  while  we  are  compelled  to  admit  our 
ignorance  of  its  essential  nature. 

Ntm-identity  of  Nerve-Force  with  Blectrieity, — ^When  we  come  to  study  fully  the 
action  of  electricity  upon  the  nerves,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  convenient 
stimulus  for  exciting  the  nervous  action  and  one  by  which  we  closely  imitate  the  true 
nerve-force.  So  great  is  the  similarity,  indeed,  between  certain  of  the  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  electricity  and  those  attending  the  physiological  action  of 
nerves,  that  some  physiologists  have  regarded  the  nerve-cells  as  generators  of  an  electric 
current.  This  hypothesis  explains  the  nature  of  nerve-force,  in  so  far  as  it  assimilates  it 
to  a  force,  with  the  action  of  which,  as  artificially  generated,  we  are  more  or  less  familiar. 
No  one  at  the  present  day,  however,  pretends  that  the  nerve-force  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  identical  with  any  form  of  electricity ;  and  the  question  does  not  now  demand 
extended  discussion. 

A  series  of  experiments  made  by  Provost  and  Dumas,  in  1828,  are  worthy  of  note  as 
showing  the  absence  of  a  true  electric  current  in  nerves  in  action ;  but  these  have  been 
confirmed  in  later  years  with  apparatus  sufficiently  delicate  to  settle  the  question  beyond 
a  doubt.  The  most  conclusive  experiments  upon  this  subject  are  those  of  Matteucci  and 
Longet,  made  upon  horses,  at  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort.  These  physiologists 
exposed  the  sciatic  nerves  in  the  living  animal,  and,  when  there  was  evidently  a  conduc- 
tion in  both  directions,  as  evinced  by  pain  and  muscular  action,  they  failed  to  detect  the 
slightest  evidence  of  an  electric  current  with  the  most  delicate  galvanometer  that  could 
be  constructed.  The  fact  of  the  absence  of  a  galvanic  current  in  nerves  during  their 
physiological  action  was  even  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  Matteucci,  who  demonstrated, 
in  the  electric  eel,  that,  although  the  electric  discharges  from  the  peculiar  organs  of  this 
animal  were  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system  and  could  be  excited  by  galvanic 
stimulation  of  the  proper  nerves  immediately  after  death,  no  galvanic  current  existed  in 
these  nerves  during  their  physiological  action. 

When  we  abandon  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  nerve-force  with  electricity,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  agent  generated  by  the  nerve-centres  is  sui  generis 
and  not  to  be  compared  with  any  force  known  outside  of  living  organisms  or  artificially 
produced  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  nerves ;  but  we  admit,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
electricity  may  be  generated  by  animals,  as  the  electric  fishes,  and  that  electric  currents 
exist  in  different  anatomical  structures  in  the  living  body,  including  the  nerves,  under 
certain  conditions.  Our  study  of  the  nerve-force,  then,  leaving  its  essential  nature  unex- 
plained, is  mainly  confined  to  a  description  of  its  characteristic  phenomena. 

Sapidity  o/Nervotis  Conduction. — The  first  rigorous  estimates  of  the  velocity  of  the 
nerve-current  were  made  in  1850,  by  Helmholtz,  and  were  applied  to  the  motor  nerves. 
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The  important  and  interesting  resnlts  of  these  experiments  were  arrived  at  bj  an  inge- 
nions  application  of  the  graphic  method,  which  has  since  been  so  largelj  improTed  and 
extended  bj  Marej,  and  their  accuracy  was  rendered  possible  by  the  exceedingly  delicate 
chronometric  apparatus  which  has  been  devised  within  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  fully  the  exact  methods  employed  by  Helmholtz  and 
by  those  who  immediately  followed  in  his  investigations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  dis- 
tinguished physiologist  and  physicist  constructed  apparatus  which,  though  somewhat 
complex,  was  so  accurate  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  his  results.  Taking 
into  account  all  of  the  disturbing  conditions,  and  allowing  for  the  interval  of  po9e,  or  the 
length  of  time  between  the  excitation  of  a  muscle  and  the  commencement  of  its  con- 
traction, he  estimated  the  rapidity  of  conduction  in  the  motor  nerves  of  the  frog  at  about 
eighty-five  feet  per  second.  The  results  obtained  by  Marey  upon  frogs  give  a  mnch 
slower  rate  of  nervous  conduction.  These  were  followed,  however,  by  the  observatioDa 
of  Helmholtz  and  Baxt  upon  the  human  subject,  which  are,  of  course,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all. 

The  process  devised  by  Marey  is  admirably  simple.  He  employed,  to  estimate  Ema)! 
fractions  of  a  second,  a  cylinder  graduated  in  the  following  manner :  An  ordinary  ton- 
ing-fork,  vibrating,  say,  five  hundred  times  per  second,  is  so  arranged  that  a  point  con- 
nected with  one  of  its  arms  is  made  to  play  against  a  strip  of  blackened  paper.  As  the 
paper  remains  stationary,  the  point  makes  but  a  single  mark;  but  when  the  paper 
moves,  as  the  point  vibrates,  a  line  is  produced  with  regular  curves,  every  curve  repre- 
senting y^  of  a  second.  Now,  if  a  lever  be  attached  to  a  muscle  and  be  so  arranged  as 
to  mark  upon  the  paper,  moving  at  the  same  rate,  the  instant  when  contraction  takes 
place,  it  is  evident  that  the  interval  between  two  contractions  produced  by  stimulating 
the  nerve  at  different  points  in  its  course  will  be  most  accurately  indicated ;  and,  if  the 
length  of  the  nerve  between  the  two  points  of  stimulation  be  known,  the  diflPerence  in 
time  will  represent  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction. 

In  experiments  upon  frogs,  the  leg  is  prepared  by  cutting  away  the  muscles  and  bone 
of  the  thigh,  leaving  the  nerve  attached.  The  lever  is  then  applied  to  the  muscles  of 
the  leg,  and  the  stimulation  is  applied  successively  to  two  points  in  the  nerve,  the  distance 
between  them  being  carefully  measured.  The  results  obtained  in  this  way  showed  a 
rate  of  conduction  of  from  thirty-six  to  forty-six  feet  per  second ;  but  these  are  not 
regarded  by  Marey  as  invalidating  the  estimates  by  Helmholtz,  in  view  of  the  various 
conditions  by  which  the  rapidity  of  conduction  is  modified. 

Employing  the  myograph  of  Marey,  Baxt,  in  the  laboratory  of  Helmholtz,  has  snc- 
oeeded  in  measuring  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction  in  the  human  subject  In  these 
experiments,  the  swelling  of  the  muscle  during  contraction  was  limited  by  enclosing  the 
arm  in  a  plaster-mould  and  noting  the  contraction  through  a  small  opening.  By  then 
exciting  the  contraction  by  stimulating  the  radial  nerve  successively  at  different  distances 
from  the  muscle,  the  estimate  was  made.  The  rate  in  the  human  subject  was  thus  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  per  second.  The  latest  experiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  Helmholtz  and  Baxt,  in  which  great  care  was  taken  in  the  acyustment  of  the 
apparatus,  showed  a  mean  of  rapidity  for  the  motor  nerves,  in  man,  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  feet  per  second.  These  observations  were  made  in  the  summer  of 
1869 ;  and  the  difference  in  the  results  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact,  which  was  ascer- 
tained experimentally  at  that  time,  that  a  high  temperature  increases,  and  a  diminished 
temperature  retards  the  velocity  of  nervous  conduction.  It  has  been  farther  shown  by 
Munk,  that  the  rate  of  conduction  is  different  in  different  portions  of  the  nervous  trunk ; 
the  rapidity  progressively  increasing  as  the  nerve  approaches  its  termination. 

Helmholtz,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Marey,  and  others,  have  noted  certain  conditions 
which  modify  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these, 
first  observed  by  Helmholtz,  is  due  to  modifications  in  temperature.  By  a  reduction  of 
temperature,  in  the  frog  at  least,  the  rate  is  very  much  reduced ;  and  at  82"  it  is  not 
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more  tban  one-tenth  as  rapid  as  at  60°  or  70°.  Marey  has  also  noted  that  the  rate  is 
sensibly  reduced  by  fatigae  of  the  mnscles. 

The  same  principle  which  has  led  to  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  conduction  in 
motor  nerves,  viz.,  an  estimation  of  the  difTerence  in  time  of  the  passage  of  a  stimulus 
applied  to  a  nerve  at  two  points  situated  at  a  known  distance  from  each  other,  has  been 
applied  to  the  conduction  of  sensations.  Hirsch  is  quoted  as  having  made  the  first 
attempt  to  resolve  this  question,  in  1851.  He  employed  the  delicate  chronometric  instru- 
ments used  in  astronomy,  and  noted  the  difference  in  time  between  the  appreciation  of 
an  impression  made  upon  a  part  of  the  body  far  removed  from  the  brain,  as  the  toe,  and 
an  impression  made  upon  the  cheek.  This  process  admitted  of  a  rough  estimate  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  per  second.  The  later  and  more  elaborate  researches 
of  Schelske  showed  a  rapidity  of  conduction  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  about  ninety-seven 
feet  per  second. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  duration  of  acts  involving  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  such  as  the  reflex  phenomena  of  the  spinal  cord  or  the  operations  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  These  have  been  partially  successful,  or,  at  least,  they  have 
shown  that  the  reflex  and  the  cerebral  acts  require  a  distinctly  appreciable  period  of 
time.  This,  in  itself,  is  an  important  fact ;  although  the  duration  of  these  acts  has  not 
yet  been  measured  with  all  the  accuracy  that  could  be  deared.  As  the  general  result 
of  experiments  upon  these  points,  it  is  found  that  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord 
occupies  more  than  twelve  times  the  period  required  for  the  transmission  of  stimulus 
or  impressions  through  the  nerves.  Bonders  found,  in  experiments  upon  his  own  person, 
that  an  act  of  volition  required  one-twenty-eighth  of  a  second,  and  one  of  simple  dis- 
tinction or  recognition  of  an  impression,  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  second.  These  estimates, 
however,  are  merely  approximative ;  and,  until  they  attain  greater  certainty,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  describe  in  detail  the  apparatus  employed. 

The  general  result  of  the  various  observations  we  have  detailed  upon  the  rate  of  ner- 
vous conduction  as  applied  to  the  human  subject  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  can  bo 
measured  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  second,  that  it  is  in  no  wise  to  be  compared  with  the 
rate  of  conduction  of  light  or  electricity ;  and,  finally,  that  the  rate  in  the  human  subject 
is  essentially  the  same  in  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  being,  according  to  the  most 
reliable  estimates,  about  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  per  second. 

Action  of  Electricity  upon  the  Nerves, — A  great  deal  has  been  written  with  regard  to 
the  effects  of  electricity  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  facts  elicited  by  experiments  upon 
this  subject  are  highly  important  in  their  bearing  upon  physiology  and  pathology.  Still, 
there  are  numerous  observations  upon  this  subject  which  have  but  little  importance,  in  a 
purely  physiological  sense,  except  that  they  are  curious  and  interesting.  These  we  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  elaborately ;  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  those  points 
which  bear  directly  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  nerves. 

The  first  important  fact — ^to  which  we  have  fdready  alluded — is,  that  electricity  is  the 
best  means  that  we  have  of  artificially  exciting  the  nerves.  Using  electricity,  we  can 
regulate  with  exquisite  nicety  the  degree  of  stimulation ;  we  can  excite  the  nerves  long 
after  they  have  ceased  to  respond  to  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation ;  the  effects  of 
different  currents  can  be  noted ;  and,  finally,  this  mode  of  stimulation  produces  a  peculiar 
and  interesting  condition  of  the  parts  of  the  nerve  not  included  between  the  poles  of  the 
battery.  For  these  reasons,  it  seems  proper  to  devote  some  consideration,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  the  effects  of  the  application  of  this  agent  to  the  nerves. 

So  long  as  the  nerves  retain  their  irritability,  they  will  respond  to  an  electrical  stimu- 
lus. Experiments  may  be  made  upon  the  exposed  nerves  in  living  animals  or  in  ani- 
mals just  killed ;  and,  of  all  classes,  the  cold-blooded  animals  present  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  on  account  of  the  persistence  of  nervous  and  muscular  irritability  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  death.    Experimenters  most  commonly  use  frogs,  on  account  of  the 
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long  peraistemje  of  the  irriUbUitj  of  their  tiaanee  and  the  facility  with  which  certain  por- 
tions of  the  nervoas  B?Bt«m  c«n  be  ezpoeed.  For  ordinary  experiments  upon  the  n^roiu 
conduction,  the  parte  are  prepared  by  detaching  the  posterior  extremities,  remoring  the 
skin,  and  cnttiug  away  the  bone  and  muBclea  of  the  tbigb,  bo  as  to  leave  the  leg  with  Um 
Boiatic  nerve  attached.  A  frog's  teg  thus  isolated  preseota  a  nervooB  trunk  one  or  two 
inches  in  length,  attached  to  the  muscles,  which  will  respond  to  the  sligbteet  itimnliu. 
It  is  by  experiments  made  npon  frogs  prepared  in  this  way  that  most  of  the  impoitut 
facts  relative  tu  the  action  of  electricity  npon  the  nervons  syatem  bave  been  developed. 
A  torm  of  galvanio  apparatus  which  we  bave  long  need  and  foand  very  convenient  for 
these  experiments  is  essentially  the  one  described  by  Bernard.  It  consists  umpljof 
alternate  copper  and  zinc  wires  wonnd  around  a  piece  of  wood  bent  in  the  form  ot  I 
horseshoe  and  terjninating  in  two  platinnm  points  representing  the  positive  and  uegitiTe 
poles.  This  forma  a  sort  of  electric  forceps,  abont  eight  inches  long,  which,  when  moiit- 
ened  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acctio  acid,  will  ^ve  a  current  of  aboot  the 
Btrength  required  for  most  eiperiraents. 

It  is  evident  that  the  galvanic  current  may  be  applied  to  a  nerve  so  that  the  direetin 
may,  in  the  one  case,  follow  the  course  of  tli« 
nerve,  that  is,  front  the  centre  to  the  periphei;, 
and,  in  the  other,  be  opposite  to  the  course  of  tbe 
nerve.  These  currents  have  been  called  respect- 
ively the  direct,  or  descending,  and  the  inverte,  or 
ascending.  Wlien  the  positive  pole  (tlie  copper)  ii 
placed  nearer  the  origin  of  the  nerve,  and  the 
negative  pole  (the  zinc),  below  this  point  in  (be 
course  of  the  nerve,  the  galvanio  current  followi 
the  normal  direction  of  the  motor  conduction,  ud 
this  b  called  the  direct  current.  When  the  pole* 
are  reversed,  and  the  direction  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent is  from  the  periphery  toward  the  centra  it  i> 
called  the  inverse  current.  It  will  be  conveaieiil 
to  speak  of  these  two  currents  req>ectively  as  di- 
rect and  inverse,  in  detailing  experiments  npoa 
the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  nerves. 

The  points  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  effect! 
of  the  i^ipUcation  of  electricity  to  an  exposed  Ber« 
are  the  action  of  constant  cnrrents  of  differeat  de- 
grees of  intensity,  the  phenomena  observed  oa 
mailing  and  breaking  the  circuit,  and  the  efietli 
of  on  interrupted  current. 

During  the  passage  of  a  feeble  constant  cnrKOt 
through  an  exposed  nerve,  whatever  be  its  direc- 
*^  tion,  there  are  no  convnlsive  movementa  aitd  no 

evidences  of  pain.  This  fact  baa  long  been  reocf- 
nized  by  physiologists,  who  at  first  limited  the 
effects  of  electricity  upon  the  nerves  to  two  pe- 
riods, one  at  the  making  of  the  circnjt  and  the 
P  other  at  its  interruption.  We  shall  see,  however, 
H  that  the  passage  of  electricity  through  a  portion 

of  a  nervous  trunk  produces  a  peculiar  conditioB 
in  parts  of  the  nerve  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
"*""" '""'"  poles  of  the  battery,  described  under  the  name  o( 

electrotonna ;  bnt  the  fact  that  neither  motjon  nor  sensation  is  excited  in  a  mixed  nerve 
during  the  actnal  passage  of  a  feeble  constant  current  is  not  invalidated. 
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If  a  sofficiently  powerf  nl  constant  onrrent  be  passed  through  a  nerve,  disorganization 
of  its  tissne  takes  place,  and  the  nerve  finally  loses  its  excitability,  as  it  does  when 
bruised,  ligatured,  or  when  its  structure  is  destroyed  in  any  other  way.  It  was  thought 
by  Galvani,  and  the  idea  has  been  adopted  by  Matteucci,  Gu6rard,  and  Longet,  that  a 
current  directed  exactly  across  a  nerve,  so  as  to  pass  at  right  angles  to  its  fibres,  does 
not  give  rise  to  muscular  contraction.  This  view  is  now  accepted  by  most  modern 
experimenters. 

All  who  have  experimented  upon  the  action  of  galvanism  upon  the  mixed  nerves 
have  noted  the  fact  alluded  to  above,  that  the  phenomena  of  contraction  are  manifest- 
ed only  on  closing  or  on  breaking  the  circuit.  Take,  for  example,  a  frog's  leg  prepared 
with  the  nerve  attached ;  place  one  pole  of  a  feeble  galvanic  apparatus  on  the  nerve  and 
then  make  the  connection,  including  a  portion  of  the  nerve  in  the  circuit;  with  the 
mildest  currents,  contraction  occurs  only  on  closing  the  circuit,  independently  of  the 
direction  of  the  current ;  with  currents  of  medium  strength  (PflUger),  contractions 
occur  both  at  closing  and  opening  the  circuit,  for  currents  of  either  direction ;  with 
strong  currents,  contraction  occurs  only  at  the  closing  of  the  direct  current  and  the 
opening  of  the  inverse  current.  After  a  time,  however,  the  nervous  irritability  becomes 
somewhat  enfeebled  by  exposure  of  the  parts.  The  phenomena  then  observed  belong  to 
the  conditions  involved  in  the  process  of  ^'  dying ''  of  the  nerve.  In  the  later  stages  of 
this  condition,  the  phenomena  may  be  formularized  as  follows : 

If  the  sciatic  nerve  attached  to  the  leg  of  a  frog,  prepared  in  the  usual  way  for  such 
experiments,  be  subjected  to  a  feeble  galvanic  current,  there  is  a  time  when  muscular 
contraction  takes  place  only  at  the  instant  when  the  circuit  is  made,  no  contraction 
occurring  when  the  cnrcuit  is  broken ;  and  this  occurs  only  with  the  direct  current ;  viz., 
when  the  current  flows  toward  the  periphery,  the  positive  pole  being  above,  and  the 
negative  below.  If  the  poles  be  reversed,  so  that  the  galvanic  current  flows  from  the 
periphery  toward  the  centres  (the  inverse  current),  contraction  of  the  muscles  occurs 
only  when  the  circuit  is  broken  and  none  takes  place  when  the  circuit  is  closed.  These 
phenomena  are  distinct  after  the  irritability  of  the  parts  has  become  somewhat  dimin- 
ished by  exposure  or  by  electric  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  but  they  may  occur  in  per- 
fectly fresh  parts,  when  the  galvanic  current  is  very  strong.  Usually,  when  the  ner- 
vous irritability  is  at  its  height,  contractions  occur  both  on  closing  and  breaking  the  cir- 
cuit ;  but  they  are  more  powerful  on  closing  the  circuit,  for  the  direct  current,  and  on 
breaking  the  circuit,  for  the  inverse  current.  This  fact  has  been  noted  by  all  modem 
experimenters. 


i!ii  imiiitiiiiiiiiii 
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Fi«.  190^— J>v0^«  legt  prepared  eo  as  to  ^ott  (he  eonirasted  acHcn  of  the  direct  and  the  inverse  cut  rent 

(Matteaocl.) 


A  very  simple  experiment  made  by  Matteucci  strikingly  illustrates  the  contrasted 
action  of  the  direct  and  the  inverse  current.  The  posterior  extremities  of  a  frog  are  pre- 
pared so  as  to  leave  the  nerves  of  the  two  sides  connected  together  by  a  portion  of  the 
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spinal  column.  The  legs  are  then  placed  each  one  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  a  feeble  gal- 
vanic current  is  passed  from  one  glass  to  the  other.  It  is  evident  that,  with  this  arrange- 
ment, the  current  will  pass  through  both  nerves,  being  direct  for  the  one  and  inverse  for 
the  other.  In  this  case,  if  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  be  not  too  great,  there  will  be 
a  contraction  in  the  leg  in  which  the  current  is  direct  at  the  time  of  making  the  circuit, 
and  the  other  leg  will  contract  when  the  circuit  is  broken.  This  experiment  haa  been 
modified  by  Ghauveau  and  applied  to  the  two  facial  nerves  in  a  living  horse.  A  Leyden 
jar  is  very  feebly  charged  with  electricity,  and  the  two  facials  are  exposed.  The  current 
is  then  passed  instantaneously  through  both  the  nerves,  which  gives  but  a  single  stimulus 
and  that  corresponds  to  the  time  of  making  the  circuit  with  the  constant  current  In  tliis 
experiment,  the  current  is  direct  for  one  nerve  and  inverse  for  the  other,  and  contraction 
takes  place  only  in  those  muscles  supplied  with  the  nerve  for  which  the  current  is  direct. 
The  muscular  contraction  produced  by  galvanic  stimulation  of  a  nerve  is  more  vig- 
orous the  greater  the  extent  of  the  nerve  included  between  the  poles  of  the  battery. 
This  fact  has  long  been  observed,  and  its  accuracy  is  easily  verified.  It  would  naturally 
be  expected  that,  the  greater  the  amount  of  stimulation,  the  more  marked  would  be  the 
muscular  action ;  and  the  stimulation  seems  to  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  nerve  through  which  the  galvanic  current  is  made  to  pass. 

The  irritability  of  a  nerve,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  exhausted  by  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  electricity,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  it  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely restored  by  repose.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  this  connection,  that,  when  the  irrita- 
bility of  a  nerve  has  been  exhausted  for  the  direct  current,  it  wiU  respond  to  the  inverse 
current,  and  vice  tena;  and  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that,  after  the  irritability  haa 
been  exhausted  by  the  direct  current,  it  is  restored  more  promptly  by  stimulation  with 
the  inverse  current  than  by  absolute  repose,  and  viee  versa.  This  phenomenon,  observed 
by  Yolta,  is  sometimes  known  as  *'  voltaic  alternation.^'  It  is  very  strikingly  illustrated 
in  frogs  prepared  as  above  described,  with  the  two  posterior  extremities,  the  nerves 
attached  through  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  placed  in  vessels  of  water  so  that  a  current 
may  be  simultaneously  passed  through  both  nerves,  being  direct  for  the  one  and  inverse 
for  the  other.  As  we  have  already  seen,  after  a  time,  contraction  occurs  only  in  one  leg, 
for  which  the  current  is  direct,  on  making  the  circuit,  and  in  the  other,  only  on  breaking 
the  circuit.  By  repeatedly  passing  the  current  in  this  way,  after  a  time  there  will  be  no 
contraction  in  either  leg,  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  having  become  exhausted.    If  the 

poles  of  the  battery  be  now  reversed,  so  as 
to  make  the  inverse  current  take  the  place 
of  the  direct,  contractions  with  making  and 
breaking  the  circuit  will  again  occur.  The 
irritability  may  again  be  exhausted  and  re- 
stored by  changing  the  poles,  and  this  may 
be  repeated  several  times  with  the  same 
preparation. 

Induced  Muscular  Contraetion. — ^A  cu- 
rious phenomenon  was  discovered  by  Mat- 
teucci,  in  experimenting  upon  nervous  and 
muscular  irritability,  which  has  been  called 
'induced  muscular  contraction.'^  It  was 
TiQ.iVi.—ArrangwiMU of  firoftti^g$ prepared 9008 to   found  that,  if  the  nerve  of  a  ffalvanOBCOlUC 

»h4>w induced  coniraetion.    (Lidgeoto.)  i<       «    i       ..i      i  «      r.,    .« 

frog's  leg  (the  leg  prepared  with  the  nerve 
attached  in  the  way  already  described)  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  muscles  of  another 
leg  prepared  in  the  same  way,  galvanization  of  the  nerve  giving  rise  to  contraction  of 
the  muscles  with  which  the  nerve  of  the  first  leg  is  in  contact  will  induce  contraction  in 
the  muscles  of  both.    This  experiment  may  be  extended,  and  contractions  may  thua  be 
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induced  in  a  series  of  legs,  the  nerve  of  one  being  in  contact  with  the  moscles  of  another. 
This  illustrates  the  great  delicacy  of  the  galvanoscopio  frog^s  leg,  as  it  will  indicate  a 
current  due  to  a  single  muscular  contraction,  which  does  not  affect  an  ordinary  galva- 
nometer. It  is  conclusively  proven  that  the  ^Mnduced  contraction,^^  as  just  described,  is 
not  due  to  an  actual  propagation  of  the  galvanic  current,  but  to  a  stimulus  attending  the 
muscular  contraction  itself,  by  the  fact  that  the  same  phenomena  occur  when  the  first 
muscular  contraction  is  induced  by  mechanical  or  chemical  excitation  of  the  nerve. 

Galvanic  Current  from  the  Exterior  to  the  Gut  Surface  of  a  Nerte, — ^Before  we  study 
certain  phenomena  presented  in  nerves  of  which  a  portion  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
a  constant  galvanic  current,  it  is  important  to  note  the  fact  that  there  exists  in  the 
nerves,  as  in  the  muscles,  a  galvanic  current  from  the  exterior  to  their  cut  surface.  Thia 
fact  has  been  noted  by  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  of  electro-physiology.  It 
has  been  roughly  estimated  by  Matteucci  that  the  nerve-current  has  from  one-eighth 
to  one-tenth  the  intensity  of  the  muscular  current.  The  existence  of  the  nerve-current 
has,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  more  physiological  significance  than  the  analogous  fact  ob- 
served in  the  muscular  tissue.  It  is  presented  in  nerves  removed  from  the  body  and  has 
no  relation  to  their  functional  activity,  whether  in  normal  action  or  excited  by  artificial 
stimulation. 

Effects  of  a  Constant  Galvanic  Current  upon  the  Hervous  Irritability, — Aside  from 
the  disorganizing  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  a  powerful  constant  current,  which  is  due 
solely  to  decomposition  of  their  substance,  a  feeble  current  has  been  found  to  exert  an 
important  influence  upon  the  nervous  irritability,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
current  is  passed.  The  law  in  accordance  with  which  this  influence  is  exerted  is  stated 
by  Matteucci  as  follows : 

"  A  continued  electric  current  passed  through  a  mixed  nerve,  the  crural  or  the  lum- 
bar, for  example,  modifles  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  in  a  very  different  manner,  accord- 
ing to  its  direction.  The  excitability  is  enfeebled  by  the  passage  of  the  direct  current, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  preserved  and  augmented,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  by  the 
inverse  current.  The  time  necessary  in  order  that  the  current  shall  produce  this  modifi- 
cation is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  excitability  of  the  nerve  and  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  intensity  of  the  current.  After  the  breaking  of  the  circuit,  the  modification  of  the 
nerve  tends  to  cease  at  a  period  that  is  short  in  proportion  as  the  excitability  of  the  nerve 
is  great  and  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  feeble.  This  proposition  explains  the  differ- 
ence in  the  electro-physiological  effects  of  the  continued  current  according  to  its  direc- 
tion, and  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  voltaic  alternations.^' 

This  law  has  been  carefully  studied  and  formularized,  as  above,  by  Matteucci,  but  its 
discovery  is  attributed  by  physiological  writers  to  Pfaff.  After  a  time,  varying  with  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve  and  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  direct  current  will  destroy 
the  nervous  irritability,  but  this  may  be  restored  by  repose,  or  more  quickly  by  the  pas- 
sage of  an  inverse  current.  If  the  inverse  current  be  passed  first  for  a  few  seconds,  a 
contraction  follows  the  breaking  of  the  circuit;  and  this  contraction,  within  certain 
limits,  is  more  vigorous  the  longer  the  current  is  passed.  At  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
longed passage  of  the  inverse  current  increases  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  for  any  kind 
of  stimulus.  When  the  inverse  current  has  been  passed  through  the  nerves  for  several 
hours,  breaking  of  the  circuit  is  followed  by  very  violent  contraction  and  a  tetanic  con- 
dition of  the  muscles,  enduring  for  several  seconds. 

JSJlectrotoniiSy  AnelectrotonuSy  and  Catelectrotonua. 

Many  years  ago,  Du  Bois-Reymond  discovered  the  curious  and  interesting  fact  that, 
when  a  constant  galvanic  current  is  passed  through  a  portion  of  a  freshly-prepared  nerve, 
those  parts  of  the  nerve  not  included  between  the  poles  are  brought  into  a  peculiar  con- 
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dition.  While  in  this  state,  the  nerve  will  deflect  the  needle  of  a  delicate  galvanometer, 
and  its  excitability  is  modified.  The  deflection  of  the  needle,  in  this  instance,  is  not  dne 
to  the  normal  nerve-corrent,  for  it  occurs  when  the  galvanometer  is  applied  to  the  snrface 
of  the  nerve  only.  It  is  due  to  an  electric  tension  of  the  entire  nerve,  induced  bj  the 
passage  of  a  current  through  a  portion  of  its  extent.  This  condition  is  called  electrotonus. 
The  phenomena  thus  produced  have  been  most  elaborately  studied  by  PflQger,  who 
farther  recognized  a  peculiar  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  nerve  near  the  anode,  or 
positive  pole,  differing  from  the  condition  of  the  nerve  near  the  cathode,  or  negative  pole. 
Near  the  anode,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  diminished,  and  this  condition  has  been 
called  anelectrotonus.  Near  the  cathode,  the  excitability  is  increased,  and  this  condition 
has  been  called  catelectrotonus. 

These  varied  phenomena  have  been  the  subject  of  extended  investigation  by  electro- 
physiologists  ;  and,  although  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  physiological  properties 
of  the  nerves,  they  have  considerable  pathological  and  therapeutical  importance.  It  is 
well  known,  for  example,  that  electricity  is  one  of  the  most  efiScient  agents  at  our  com- 
mand for  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  nerves  afiected  with  disease ;  and  the  con- 
stant current  has,  particularly  of  late,  been  extensively  and  successfully  used  as  a  thera- 
peutical agent.  The  constant  current,  in  restoring  the  normal  condition  of  nerves,  must 
influence,  not  only  that  portion  included  between  the  poles  of  the  battery,  but  the  entire 
nerve;  and  the  electrotonlc  condition,  with  its  modifications,  explains  how  this  result 
may  be  obtained.  Undoubtedly  the  sensory  nerves  are  affected  as  well  as  the  motor, 
although  we  have  as  yet  but  little  positive  information  upon  this  point.  A  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  constant  current  diminishes  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  near  the  anode 
(anelectrotonus)  and  increases  it  near  the  cathode  (catelectrotonus)  may  become  important 
in  determining  the  direction  of  the  current  to  be  employed  in  different  cases  of  disease. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  subject  of  electro-physiology,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  to  indicate,  as  clearly  and  simply  as  possible,  the  laws  of  the  phenomena 
attending  the  passage  of  a  constant  current  through  nerves,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
definitively  ascertained. 

The  phenomena  of  electrotonus  are  very  simple ;  and  it  b  only  when  we  attempt  to 
construct  a  theory  to  account  for  these  phenomena  that  the  subject  becomes  obscure. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  nerve  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal  or  in  one  just  killed, 
and  a  galvanic  current  be  applied  from  a  Grove's  battery,  in  which  about  twelve  square 
inches  of  zinc  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  liquid  containing  one  part  of  ordinary  sul- 
phuric acid  to  eight  of  water.  A  delicate  galvanometer  applied  to  the  nerve  either  above 
or  below  the  poles  will  indicate  a  decided  current,  much  more  intense  than  the  tranquil 
nerve-current  between  the  exterior  and  the  cut  surface.  This  electrotonic  condition  exists 
so  long  as  the  galvanic  current  is  continued ;  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  Matteacci  in 
operating  upon  the  higher  animals — rabbits,  dogs,  fowls,  and  sheep— when  the  galvanic 
current  has  been  sufficiently  powerful  and  prolonged,  the  electrotonic  condition  persists 
for  a  certidn  time  after  the  stimulus  has  ceased.  As  we  have  seen  that  the  muscular 
contraction  following  galvanic  stimulation  of  a  nerve  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  nerve  included  between  the  poles  of  the  battery,  so  the  electrotonic  condition 
increases  in  intensity  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  subjected  to  the  constant  current ; 
provided,  always,  that  the  strength  of  the  current  be  slightly  increased  to  compensate  the 
enfeebling  action  due  to  the  resistance  in  the  increased  length  of  the  circuit. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  fully  the  various  theories  that  have  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  electrotonus.  Matteucci  has  made  a  series  of  interesting 
observations  upon  conductors  formed  of  very  fine  wires,  one  of  platinum  and  the  other 
of  amalgamated  zinc,  covered  with  cotton  thread  soaked  in  a  neutral  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc.  The  experiments  were  then  arranged  so  as  to  operate  first  with  the  platinum 
wire  and  afterward  with  the  zinc,  by  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  a  small  portion 
of  the  conductor,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  passed  through  a  portion  of  a  nerve.    He  found 
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that  in  this  way  he  conld  prodace  a  strong  electrotonic  current  in  the  platinnm  wire,  even 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  feet  from  the  electrodes,  while  no  such  current  was 
observed  in  the  zinc.  He  remarks  that  in  the  platinum  wire  '*  secondary  polarities  "  are 
produced  very  powerfully  and  rapidly,  while  these  are  not  developed  in  the  zinc.  From 
these  experiments  alone,  it  might  seem  that  the  phenomena  of  electrotonus  are  to  be 
explained  entirely  by  the  physical  properties  of  the  nerves  as  conductors  of  electricity ; 
but  various  observations  on  the  nerves  under  different  conditions  have  conclusively  proven 
the  contrary.  All  observers  are  agreed  that  the  electrotonic  condition  is  marked  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excitability  of  the  nerve,  and  it  is  either  entirely  absent  or  extremely  feeble 
in  nerves  that  are  dead  or  have  lost  their  irritability.  If  a  strong  ligature  be  applied 
to  the  extra-polar  portion  of  the  nerve,  or  if  the  nerve  be  divided  and  the  cut  ends  be 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  the  electrotonic  condition  is  either  not  observed  or 
is  very  feeble.  These  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  phenomena  of  electrotonus 
depend  npon  the  physiological  integrity  of  nerves.  A  dead  nerve,  or  one  that  has  been 
divided  or  strongly  ligatured,  may  present  these  phenomeoa  under  the  stimulation  of  a 
very  powerful  current  (and  then  only  to  a  slight  degree),  when  the  condition  depends 
npon  the  purely  physical  properties  of  the  nerve  as  a  conductor ;  but  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  these  phenomena  and  those  observed  in  nerves  that  retain  their  physi- 
ological properties.  Were  it  otherwise,  how  could  the  physiological  properties  of  a  dis- 
eased nerve  be  restored  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  a  constant  current  passed  through 
a  restricted  portion,  when  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  only  manifested  at  the  dos- 
ing or  opening  of  the  circuit  ? 

Anelectrotontti  aTid  Catelectrotanus, — It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when  a  portion  of 
a  nerve  is  subjected  to  a  moderately  powerful  constant  current,  the  conditions  of  the 
extra-polar  portions  corresponding  to  the  two  poles  of  the  battery  are  entirely  different. 
Near  the  positive  pole,  or  anode,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  and  the  rate  of  nervous 
conduction  are  diminished.  If,  however,  we  have  a  galvanometer  applied  to  this  portion 
of  the  nerve,  its  electromotive  power,  measured  by  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometric 
needle,  is  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  near  the  negative  pole,  or  cathode,  the  excita- 
bility of  the  nerve  is  increased,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction ;  but  the  elec- 
tromotive power  is  diminished.  These  facts,  at  least  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  increase 
of  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  near  the  cathode  and  its  diminution  near  the  anode, 
are  partially  explained  by  Matteucci  upon  purely  physical  principles,  depending  upon 
the  electrolytic  action  of  the  current,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment : 

Two  cups  are  fllled,  the  one  with  a  very  feebly  alkaline  solution,  and  the  other  with 
an  equally  weak  acid  fluid.  A  number  of  galvanoscopic  irogs^  legs  are  then  rapidly  pre- 
pared, of  which  one-half  the  number  is  plunged  in  the  alkaline  and  one-half,  in  the  acid 
fluid,  for  from  thirty  seconds  to  one  or  two  minutes.  The  parts  are  then  removed  from 
the  liquids  and  are  carefully  washed  and  dried  in  bibulous  paper.  By  touching  the 
nerves  with  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  which  is  a  powerful  excitant  for  the  ner- 
vous irritability,  the  nerves  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  alkaline  solution  produced 
more  powerful  and  prompt  contractions  than  those  exposed  to  the  acid.  Now,  the  elec- 
trolytic action  of  a  constant  current  tends  to  the  accumulation  of  hydrogen  and  an  alkali 
near  the  cathode,  and  of  oxygen  and  an  acid  near  the  anode ;  and  by  this  fact,  Matteucci 
explains  the  increase  of  excitability  in  catelectrotonus  and  the  diminished  excitability  in 
anelectrotonns.  As  regards  this  question,  we  have  only  to  say,  as  in  the  case  of  gen- 
eral electrotonus,  that  the  conditions  are  susceptible  of  a  partial  explanation  upon  purely 
physical  grounds ;  but  precisely  how  far  the  unexplained  physiological  properties  of  the 
nerves  are  involved,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Neut/ral  Point. — The  anelectrotonio  condition,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  catelectro- 
tonic  condition  at  the  other  pole  of  the  battery,  are  marked  in  extra-polar  portions  of 
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the  nerve  and  are  to  be  recognized,  as  well,  in  that  portion  through  which  the  current 
19  passing ;  but,  between  the  poles,  is  a  point  where  these  conditions  meet,  as  it  were, 
and  where  the  excitability  is  unchanged.  This  has  been  called  the  neutral  point.  When 
the  galvanic  current  is  of  moderate  strength,  the  neutral  point  is  about  half-way  between 
the  poles.  *^  When  a  weak  current  is  used,  the  neutral  point  approaches  the  positive 
pole,  while  in  a  strong  current,  it  approaches  the  negative  pole.  In  other  words,  in  a 
weak  current  the  negative  pole  rules  over  a  wider  territory  than  the  positive  pole, 
whereas  in  a  strong  current  the  positive  pole  prevails."    (Rutherford.) 

Negative  Variation. — There  remains  to  be  considered  one  curious  phenomenon,  dis- 
covered by  Du  Bois-Reymond,  which  depends  upon  the  action  of  a  rapidly-intermpted 
current  applied  to  an  excitable  nerve.  If  a  galvanometer  be  applied  to  a  living  nerve  so 
as  to  indicate  by  its  deviation  the  normal,  or  tranquil  nerve-current,  a  rapidly-interrupted 
current  of  electricity  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  it  is  well  known,  prodaces  a 
tetanic  condition  of  the  muscles.  If  we  now  watch  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  it 
will  be  observed  to  retrograde  and  will  finally  return  to  zero,  indicating  that  the  proper 
nerve-current  has  been  overcome.  This  will  be  observed  to  a  slight  degree  under  the 
influence  of  mechanical  or  chemical  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  the  proper  nerve-cnrrent 
being  diminished,  but  generally  not  abolished.  This  variation  of  the  needle  under  the 
influence  of  the  tetanic  condition  has  been  called  negative  variation.  We  do  not  yet 
know  that  it  has  any  important  physiological  or  pathological  significance. 


-•♦•- 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SPIITAL  NERVES-MOTOR  CRANIAL  NERVES. 

Special  nerroB  oomiog  from  the  spinal  cord— Oranlal  Derves— Anatomical  elasBffication — Phjsiologleal  daMtfieatiaB^ 
Motor  ooaU  communia  (third  nerve) — Physiological  anatomy— Properties  and  Ainctiona— Inflaeooe  upon  tfaa 
movements  of  the  iris— Patheticos,  or  trodilearis  (fourth  nerve)— Phjrslologlcal  anatomy — ^Properties  and  Aebc^ 
tlons — Motor  ocall  extenms,  or  abdncens  (sixth  nerve)— Physiological  anatomy— Propertlea  and  fliDction»— 
Motor  nerves  of  the  Ihco— Nerve  of  mastication  (the  small,  or  motor  root  of  the  flllh)— Physiological  anatooi  j 
— Deep  origin— Distribntion-Properties  and  Amctlons  of  the  nerve  of  mastication — Facial  nerve,  or  Derra  of 
expression  (the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh)— Physiological  anatomy— Intermediary  nerve  of  Wilsberg<— Decos- 
sation  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  ftcial— Alternate  paralysis— Course  and  distribution  of  the  fiMia] — Anamto 
moses  with  sensitive  nerves— Properties  and  ftmctions  of  the  flMlal- Functions  of  the  branches  of  the 
within  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius— Functions  of  the  chorda  tympani— Influence  of  various  branches  of  the 
upon  the  movements  of  the  palate  and  uvula — Functions  of  the  external  brandies  of  the  (hdal — Spinal 
nerve  (third  division  of  the  eighth)— Physiological  anatomy— Properties  snd  ftmctions  of  the  spinal 
Functions  of  the  internal  branch  from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  pneumogastrio — Influence  of  the  spinal 
sory  upon  the  heart — Functions  of  the  external,  or  muscular  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory— Subtingua],  or 
hypoglossal  nerve  (ninth)— Physiological  imatomy— Properties  and  functions  of  the  subHngnal- Glosso-lahaal 
paralysis. 

Spinal  Nerves. 

With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  the  nerves  helon^g  to  the 
cerehro-spinal  system,  the  functions  of  most  of  the  special  nerves  are  apparent  simply 
from  their  anatomical  relations.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  spinal  nerves.  These,  in 
general  terms,  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  to  the  sphinc- 
ters and  the  integument  covering  these  parts,  the  posterior  segment  of  the  head,  and 
a  portion  of  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  account  of  the 
exact  function  of  each  nervous  branch  would  necessitate  a  full  description,  not  only  of 
the  nerves,  but  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  whicli  is  manifestly  within  the  scope  only  of 
elaborate  treatises  on  descriptive  anatomy.  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  there  are  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves ;  eight  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five 
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lambar,  five  sacral,  and  one  cooc;^al.  Each  nerve  arises  from  the  spinal  cord  b;  an 
anterior  (motor)  and  a  posterior  (senKorj}  root ;  the  posterior  roots  being  the  larger,  and 
each  having  a  ganglion.  Immediatelj  beyond  the  ganglion,  the  two  roots  unite  into  a 
single  mixed  nerve,  which  passes  out  of  the  spinal  canal  hj  the  intervertebral  foramen. 
The  nerve  thos  constituted  is  endowed  with  both  motor  and  sensory  properties.  It 
divides  outside  of  the  spinal  canal  into  two  branches,  aDt«rior  and  posterior,  both  con- 
taining motor  and  sensory  filaments,  which  are  distribnted  respectively  to  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body.  The  anterior  branches  are  the  larger,  and  they  sup- 
ply the  limbs  and  all  parts  in  front  of  the  spinal  oolnmn. 


194.— /iiAr*or  portion  qf 
9  tplnal  eord,  and  «au- 
Asld.)  'oM).  aa  tqvtmi.    (Hlncblbld.) 

1.  uiUrro-inrrrlar  nil  of  the  Amrth  Tentrlde ;  2,  lupcrlor  pcdunfLa  at  the  nrebeltam ;  8,  middle  padnnde  of  the 

oord;  0.  gkiuo-pbuynffeitl iwrvfl ;  T,  poeiimo^^aAtric;  8,ftptna]  bccessoty  nerve ;  ^. 9. 9^  ft,  dpouited  lliciuneDt;  10, 
10, 10, 10,  pmrfarfor  rood  rf  Uit  ipinal  nima :  11, 11.  11,  W.patttrior  lateral  grnow;  IS,  12, 12,  IS,  ganglia 
of  aepoHtriorraoUaf  tUntna:  IB.  18,  amtorior  roolt  qf  the  ncrvw :  U.  dfrtiion  o^  Ma  nfrrn  iniotao 
Sranehn:  la,  lower  oitremlly  of  the  ooni;  IS,  1 8,  «M!cyBml  llgHment;  17,17,  «iid«  oonFiui;  l—\ III,  arvioal 
HTHt,-  I.ll,lll.lV-Xll,A™J>t*rwt,-  I.  ll~y,  lumbar  aerret;  I-V,  toorai  no™.. 

The  anterior  branches  of  tlie  four  npper  cervical  nerves  form  the  cervical  pleios,  and 
the  foor  inferior  cervical  nerves,  with  the  first  dorsal,  form  the  brachial  plexus.  The 
anterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  supply  the  walls 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  These  nerves  go  directly  to  tlieir  distribution,  and  do  not 
first  form  a  plexus,  like  most  of  the  other  spinal  nerves.  The  anterior  branches  of  the 
four  npper  lumbar  nerves  form  the  lumbar  plexns.  The  anterior  branch  of  the  fifth 
Inmbar  nerve  aud  a  branch  from  the  fourth  unite  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  first 
sacral,  forming  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve,  and  enter  into  the  sacral  plexus.  The  three 
upper  anterior  sacral  nerves  with  a  branch  from  the  fourth  form  the  sacral  plexus.  The 
greatest  portion  of  the  fonrtb  anterior  sacral  is  distributed  to  the  pelvic  viscera  and  the 
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mosclea  of  the  anus.  The  fifth  ulterior  sacral  and  tbe  coccygeal  are  dlstribuud  aboat 
the  coccyi. 

The  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerres  are  very  umple  in  their  distribution. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  have  no  great  physiological  importance,  these  nerree 
pass  backward  irom  the  niaiD  tmnk,  divide  into  two  branches,  external  and  internal,  and 
their  filaments  of  distribution  go  to  the  innscles  and  integnment  behind  the  spinal  column. 

It  is  farther  important  to  note,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  do  more  partioularly  in 
connection  with  tbe  great  symiiathetic  nerve,  that  all  of  the  cerebro- spinal  nerrea  anaa- 
tomose  with  the  sympathetic.  This  anatomical  connection  between  the  two  Bjrtems  of 
nerves  has  great  phytiolo^cal  interest. 

Cranial  Serves. 
The  nerves  which  pass  out  from  the  cranial  cavity  present  certain  differences,  in  their 
arrangement  and  general  properties,  from  the  ordinary  spinal  nerves.    As  we  have  seen, 
the  spina]  nerves  are  exceedingly  simple,  each  one  being  formed  by  the  union  of  a  motor 
and  a  sensory  root.     Tlie  fuDction  of 
most  of  them  follows  as  a  natter  of 
course  wben  we  nnderatand  their  gen- 
eral properties  and  anatomical  di«tri- 
hntion.    Many  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
however,  are  peculiar,  either  as  regards 
their  general  properties  or  in  their  dia- 
tribntion  to  parts  concerned  in  special 
functions.    In  some  of  these  nerves,  the 
most  important  facta  concerning  their 
distribution  have  been  ascertained  only 
by  physiological  experimentation,  and 
their  anatomy  is  inseparably  connected 
with  their  physiology.    It  wonld  be  de- 
sirable, if  it  were  possible,  to  classify 
i      these  nerves  with  reference  strictly  to 
*      their  properties  and  functions ;  bnt  this 
T  .    can  be  done  only  to  a  certain  extent, 

**  and  we  mast  adopt  aa  a  basis  those 

divisions  recognized  in  the  best  work> 
npon  anatomy. 

The  two  cIsseitiratioaB  of  the  cranial 

nerves  adopted  by  most  anstomiats  are 

the  arrangements  of  Willis  and  of  &dm- 

>m.  ^K.-S^>^Itt  of  O*  cranial  »«•»«.   (Hlmhfelil.)         merriog.    The  first  of  these  is  the  more 

r,  nnipsir:  oiiKtory.  common,  and  in  it  the  nerves  are  nnm- 

II.  B«BHia  pur;  mmo,  ,..,.»        ii  3..1. 

til.  Tbini  Mir ;  motor  ocaU  conumiDit.  bered  from  before  backward,  in  the  or- 

v:  Fiito^L?^or^tt«ii™  iDd  Whcui.  der  in  which  they  pass  out  of  the  skull. 

VI.  Steth  Mir';  motor  ocuji  eitamiu.  making  nine  pairs. 

'x:  pi™  J'JSi?™''  Uighth  p»ir.  AtuUomical  Classification  of  tht 

The  nDinbtn  1  lo  15  refer  to  bandm  which  will  b«  itaetOna  pint  J^atr.— Olfactory ;  the  special 
nerve  of  smell. 

Second  Pair.— Optic  ;   the  special  nerve  of  sight. 

Third  Poi/.— Motor  oculi  communis ;  a  motor  nerve  distribnted  to  all  of  tbe  mnsdea 
of  the  eyeball,  except  the  eitemal  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique,  to  the  Iris,  and  to  tlw 
levator  palpebrsa. 
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Fburth  Pair, — Patheticus,  or  trocblearis ;  a  motor  nerve  sent  to  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

Fy^  Pair. — A  small  motor  root  (nerve  of  mastication),  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
mastication,  and  a  large  root  (trifacial),  the  nerve  of  general  sensibility  of  the  face. 

Sixth  Pair. — Motor  oculi  extemus,  or  abduoens ;  a  motor  nerve  passing  to  the  exter- 
nal rectus  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Seventh  Pair.— Portio  mollis,  or  auditory,  a  special  nerve  of  hearing ;  and  the  portio 
dura,  or  facial,  a  motor  nerve  distributed  to  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face. 

Eighth  Pair, — Glosso-pharyngeal ;  pneumogastric,  or  par  vagum ;  and  spinal  acces- 
sory.   Three  mixed  nerves,  with  quite  extensive  distributions. 

Ninth  Pair, — Sublingual,  or  hypoglossal ;  a  motor  nerve  distributed  to  the  tongue. 

Physiological  Cla&aifieation  of  the  Cranial  Nerves, 

(a)  Nerves  of  Special  Sense, 
Olfactory. 

Optic. 

Auditory.  ^* 

Gustatory,  comprising  a  part  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  a  small  filament  from  the 

facial  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth. 

(b)  Nerves  of  Motion, 

Nerves  of  motion  of  the  eyeball,  comprising  the  motor  oculi  communis,  the  patheti- 
cus, and  the  motor  oculi  extemus. 

Nerve  of  mastication,  or  motor  root  of  the  fifth. 
Facial,  sometimes  called  the  nerve  of  expression. 
Spinal  accessory. 

Sublingual. 

(c)  Nerves  of  General  Sensibility, 

Trifacial,  or  large  root  of  the  fifth. 
A  portion  of  the  glosso-pharyngenl. 
Pneumogastric. 

In  the  above  arrangement,  the  nerves  are  classified  according  to  their  properties  at 
their  roots.  In  their  course,  some  of  these  nerves  become  mixed  and  their  branches  are 
both  motor  and  sensory^  such  as  the  pneumogastric  and  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of 
the  trifacial. 

The  nerves  of  special  sense  are  but  slightly  if  at  all  endowed  with  general  sensi- 
bility;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  gustatory  nerves,  they  do  not  present  a  ganglion 
on  their  roots,  in  this,  also,  difiering  from  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves.  They  are  capa- 
ble, therefore,  of  conveying  to  the  nerve-centres  only  certain  peculiar  impressions;  such 
as  odors,  for  the  olfactory  nerves ;  light,  for  the  optic  nerves ;  and  sound,  for  the  auditory 
nerves.  The  proper  transmission  of  these  impressions,  however,  involves  the  action  of 
accessory  organs,  more  or  less  complex ;  and  we  shall  pass  over  the  properties  of  these 
nerves  until  we  come  to  treat  in  full  of  the  special  senses. 

Motor  Ocidi  Communis  (Third  Nerve), 

The  third  cranial  nerve  is  the  most  important  of  the  motor  nerves  distributed  to  the 
raoscles  of  the  eyeball.  Its  physiology  is  readily  understood  in  connection  with  its  dis- 
tribution, the  only  point  at  all  obscure  being  its  relations  to  the  movements  of  the  iris, 
upon  which  the  results  of  experiments  are  somewhat  contradictory.  As  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  functions  of  this  nerve,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  its  anatomical 

relations. 

39 
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Phynelogical  Analomy. — Like  all  of  the  cranial  nerves,  Uiis  has  on  apparent  origin, 
wbere  it  separates  from  the  encepbalon,  and  a  deep  origin,  whicb  is  the  last  point  ta 
which  its  fibres  can  be  traced  in  tbe  substance  of  the  brain ;  but  tbo  origin  bas  not  Ibe 
physiological  importance  attached  to  its  nltimate  distribution. 

The  apparent  origin  of  tbe  third  nerve  is  from  the  inner  edge  of  tbe  erns  cerebri,  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii,  midway  twtween  the  pons  and  the  corpora  albioantia.  It 
presents  bere  &om  eigbt  to  ten  filaments,  of  nearly  eqoal  size,  which  soon  unite  into  a 
single,  rounded  trnnk. 

Tbe  deep  origin  of  tbe  nerve  bas  been  studied  by  diasecUons  of  tbe  encepbalon  fresb 
and  hardened  by  different  liquids.  From  the  g^roove  by  wbich  thej  emerge  from  tb« 
encepbalon,  tbe  fibres  spread  oat  in  a  fan-abape,  the  middle  filaments  passing  inward,  tbe 
anterior,  inward  and  forward,  and  the  posterior, 
inward  and  backward,  tt  is  probable  that  the 
middle  filaments  pass  to  the  median  line  and  <1» 
cnssate  with  corresponding  fibres  from  the  oppo- 
ute  side.  Tbo  anterior  filaments  pass  forward 
and  are  lost  in  tbe  optic  thalamus.  The  poste- 
rior filaments  on  either  side  pass  backward  and 
decussate  beneath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  This 
apparent  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the 
third  nerves  is  important  in  connection  with  the 
harmony  of  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  and 
the  iris  upon  the  two  sides. 

The  distribution  of  the  third  nerve  is  very 
simple.  As  it  passes  into  the  ori>it  by  the  sphe- 
noi<la1  fissure,  it  divides  into  two  branches.  The 
enperior,  which  is  the  smaller,  passes  to  the  ao- 
perior  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye,  and  certiun  of 
it  com-  its  filaments  are  continued  to  the  levator  palpe- 
i.tupe-  brjB  superioris.  The  inferior  division  bre«kB  np 
'J^D^-J:£?^^.^!^J'i^.^^^  into  three  branohes.  The  internal  branch  pass- 
es to  the  internal  rectus  mascte;  the  inferitff 
branch,  to  the  inferior  rectus ;  the  extenutl 
^Si«toSi^'»*^™™S^^m<^«'S^  branch,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  distributed  to 
B  eitwnm  ■DUtaHDogiDg  with  Ibe  nympsthft-  the  inferior  obUqQe  muscle,  and,  in  ita  conrae,  it 
,  u,  tuiart  sends  a  short  and  thick  filament  to  the  lenticnlar, 

or  ophthalmic  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  It  is  this  branch  whicb  is  supposed,  throngfi 
the  short  ciliary  nerves  passing  from  the  lenticular  ganglion,  to  furnish  the  motor  infln- 
ence  to  the  iris.  In  its  course,  this  nerve  receives  a  few  very  delicate  filaments  (roin  the 
cavernoDs  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  a  branch  from  the  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  trifacial. 

PropertUt  and  Funetioru  of  tht  Motor  Oeuli  Communi*. — Irritation  applied  to  the 
root  of  the  third  nerve  in  a  living  animal  produces  contraction  of  the  muscles  to  whicb 
it  is  distribnted,  but  no  pain.  If  the  irritation,  however,  be  applied  a  little  farther  on, 
in  tbe  course  of  the  nerve,  there  are  evidences  of  sensibility,  which  is  readily  explained 
by  its  comronnications  with  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  trifacial.  At  its  root,  there- 
fore, this  nerve  is  esclasively  motor,  and  its  functions  are  connected  entirely  with  the 
action  of  muscles). 

Most  of  the  importnnt  facts  bearing  upon  the  functions  of  the  motor  ocnli  are  clearly 
demonstrable  by  dividing  the  nerve  in  a  living  animHt  and  are  illustrated  by  cases  of  ita 
paralysis  in  the  human  subject.  AH  physiologists  who  have  divided  the  nerve  in  livioK 
animals  are  agreed  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  following  its  section,  which  depend 
upon  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles.    These  phenomena  are  ns  follows : 


pa/aOiri  n 
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1.  Falling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  or  blepharoptosis. 

2.  External  strabismas,  immobility  of  the  eye  (except  in  an  outward  direction),  ina- 
bility to  rotate  the  eye  on  its  antero-posterior  axis  in  certain  directions,  with  slight  pro> 
trosion  of  the  eye-ball. 

3.  Dilatation  of  the  pnpil,  with  a  certain  amount  of  interference  with  the  movements 
of  the  iris. 

The  fklling  of  the  tipper  eyelid  is  constantly  observed  after  division  of  the  third  nerve 
in  living  animals  and  always  follows  its  complete  paralysis  in  the  hnman  subject.  An  ani- 
mal in  which  the  nerve  has  been  divided  cannot  raise  the  lid,  but  can  approximate 
the  lids  more  olosely,  by  a  voluntary  effort.  In  the  human  subject,  the  falling  of  the  lid 
gives  to  the  face  a  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  expression.  The  complete  loss  of 
power  shows  that  the  levator  palpebr®  superioris  muscle  depends  upon  the  third  nerve 
entirely  for  its  motor  filaments.  In  pathology,  external  strabismus  is  very. frequently 
observed  without  falling  of  the  lid,  the  filament  distributed  to  the.  levator  muscle  not 
being  affected.  ... 

The  external  strabismus  and  the  immobility  of  the  eyeball  except  in. an  outward  direc- 
tion are  due  to  paralysis  of  the  internal,  superior,  and  inferior,  recti  muscles,  the. external 
rectus  acting  without  its  antagonist.  This  condition  requires  no  farther  explanation. 
These  points  are  well  illustrated  by  the  experiment  of  dividing  the. nerve  in  rabbits. 
If  the  head  of  the  animal  be  turned  inward,  expoising  the  eye  to  a  bright  light,  the  globe 
will  turn  outward,  by  the  action  of  the  external  rectus ;  but,  if  the  head  be  turned  out- 
ward, the  globe  remains  motionless. 

It  is  somewhat  diflScult  to  note  the  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle, 
which  is  also  supplied  by  the  third  nerve.  This  muscle,  acting  from  its  origin  at  the 
inferior  and  internal  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  orbit  to  its  attachment 
at  the  inferior  and  external  part  of  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball,  gives  to  the 
globe  a  movement  of  rotation  on  an  oblique,  horizontal  axis,  downward  and  backward, 
directing  the  pupil  upward  and  outward.  When  this  muscle  is  paralyzed,  the  superior 
oblique,  having  no  antagonist,  rotates  the  globe  upward  and  inward,  directing  the  pupil 
downward  and  outward.  The  action  of  the  oblique  muscles  is  observed  when  we  move 
the  head  alternately  toward  one  shoulder  and  the  other.  In  the  human  subject, ywhen 
the  inferior  oblique  muscle  on  one  side  is  paralyzed,  the  eye  cannot  move  in  a  direction 
oppofflte  to  the  movements  of  the  head,  as  it  does  upon  the  sound  side,  so  as  to  keep  the 
pupil  fixed,  and  the  patient  has  double  vision. 

"When  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  except  the  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique, 
are  paralyzed,  as  they  are  by  section  of  the  third  nerve,  the  globe  is  slightly  protruded, 
simply  by  the  relaxation  of  most  of  its  muscles.  An  opposite  action  is  easily  observed 
in  a  cat  with  the  facial  nerve  divided,  so  that  it  cannot  close  the  lids.  When  the  cornea 
is  touched,  all  of  the  muscles,  particularly  the  four  recti,  act  to  draw  the  globe  into  the 
orbit,  which  allows  the  lid  to  fall  slightly,  and  projects  the  little  membrane  which  serves 
as  a  third  eyelid  in  these  animals. 

Observations  with  regard  to  the  infiuence  of  the  third  nerve  upon  the  movements  of 
the  iris  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  in  their  results  as  those  relating  to  the  muscles  of  the 
eyeball.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  nerve  sends  a  filament  to  the  ophthalmic  gan- 
glion of  the  sympathetic,  and  that,  from  this  ganglion,  the  short  ciliary  nerves  take  their 
origin  and  pass  to  the  iris.  The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system  receive  branches  both 
from  motor  and  sensory  nerves  belonging  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  the  ophthal- 
mic ganglion  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  division  of 
tiie  third  nerve  affects  the  movements  of  the  iris,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  be 
a  direct  infiuence,  or  an  infiuence  exerted  primarily  upon  the  ganglion,  not,  perhaps, 
differing  from  the  general  effects  upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  that  follow  destruction  of 
ibeir  branches  of  communication  with  the  motor  nerves. 

The  most  important  experimental  observations  with  regard  to  the  infiuence  of  the 
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tLird  nerve  upon  the  iris  are  tlie  following :  Herbert  Mayo  made  experiments  on  thirty 
pigeons,  living  or  just  killed,  upon  tlie  action  of  the  optic,  the  third,  and  the  fifth  nerves 
on  the  iris.  He  states  that,  when  the  third  nerves  are  divided  in  the  cranial  cavity  in  a  liv- 
ing pigeon,  the  pupils  become  fnUy  dilated  and  do  not  contract  on  the  admission  of  intense 
light ;  and,  when  the  same  nerves  are  pinched  in  the  living  or  dead  bird,  the  pupils  are 
contracted  for  an  instant  on  each  stimulation  of  the  nerves.  The  same  results  follow 
division  or  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves  under  similar  conditions;  but,  when  the  third 
nerves  have  been  divided,  no  change  in  the  pupil  ensues  upon  irritating  the  entire  or 
divided  optic  nerves. 

The  above  experiments  are  accepted  by  nearly  all  physiological  writers ;  and  the 
assumption  is  that  the  third  nerves  animate  the  muscular  fibres  that  contract  the  papil, 
the  contraction  produced  by  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves  being  reflex  in  its  character. 
Later  observers,  however,  have  carried  their  experiments  somewhat  farther.  Longet 
divided  the  motor  oculi  and  the  optic  nerve  upon  the  right  side.  He  found  that  irrita- 
tion of  the  central  end  of  the  divided  optic  nerve  produced  no  movement  of  the  pupil 
of  the  side  upon  which  the  motor  oculi  had  been  divided,  but  caused  contraction  of  the 
iris  upon  the  opposite  side.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  in  amanrous 
affecting  one  eye,  the  iris  upon  the  affected  side  will  not  contract  under  the  stimulus  of 
light  applied  to  the  same  eye,  but  will  act  when  the  uninjured  eye  is  exposed  to  the 
light,  farther  illustrates  the  reflex  action  which  takes  place  through  these  nerves. 

The  reflex  action  by  which  the  iris  is  contracted  is  not  instantaneous,  like  most  <tf  the 
analogous  phenomena  observed  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  its  operations  are  rather 
characteristic  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  the  non-striated  muscular  tissue.     It  has 
been  found,  also,  by  Bernard,  in  experiments  upon  rabbits,  that  the  pupil  is  not  immedi* 
ately  dilated  after  division  of  the  third  nerve.    The  method  employed  by  Bernard,  intro- 
ducing a  hook  into  the  middle  temporal  fossa  through  the  orbit  and  tearing  the  nerve, 
can  hardly  be  accomplished  without  touching  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  which 
produces  intense  pain  and  is  always  followed  by  a  more  or  less  persistent  contraction  of 
the  pupil.    Several  hours  after  the  operation,  however,  the  pupil  is  generally  found 
dilated,  and  it  may  slowly  contract  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  the  light.    In  one  experi- 
ment, this  occurred  after  the  eye  had  been  exposed  for  an  hour.    But  farther  experi- 
ments by  Bernard  show  that,  although  the  pupil  contracts  feebly  and  slowly  under  the 
stimulus  of  light  after  division  of  the  motor  oculi,  it  will  dilate  under  the  inflnence  of 
belladonna  and  can  be  made  to  contract  by  operating  upon  other  nerves.     It  is  well 
known,  for  example,  that  division  or  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  produces  contraction  of 
the  pupil.     This  takes  place  after  as  well  as  before  division  of  the  third  nerve.     Section 
of  the  sympathetic  in  the  cervical  region  also  contracts  the  pupil,  and  this  occurs  after 
paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi.    These  facts  show  that  the  third  nerve  is  not  the  only  one 
capable  of  acting  upon  the  iris,  and  that  it  is  not  the  sole  avenue  for  the  transmission 
•  of  reflex  influences. 

Bernard  also  found  that  galvanization  of  the  motor  oculi  itself  did  not  produce  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  but  this  result  followed  when  he  galvanized  the  ciliary  nerves 
coming  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  Ohauveau  states  that,  in  experiments  upon 
horses,  he  has  not  observed  contraction  of  the  pupil  following  galvanization  of  the  motor 
oculi,  although  he  has  sometimes  seen  it  in  rabbits.  At  all  events,  contraction  is  by  no 
means  constant ;  and,  when  it  occurs,  it  probably  depends  upon  stimulation  of  the  ciliary 
nerves  themselves  or  irritation  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  flfth,  and  not  upon  stimu- 
lation of  the  trunks  of  the  third  pair. 

The  movements  of  the  iris  will  be  treated  of  again,  in  connection  with  the  physiology 
of  vision ;  but  we  may  here  allude  to  an  interesting  fact  observed  by  Mtlller,  which  relates 
to  the  action  of  the  motores  oculorum.  When  the  eye  is  turned  inward  by  a  voluntary 
effort,  the  papil  is  always  contracted ;  and  when  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  made  to 
converge  strongly,  as  in  looking  at  near  objects,  the  contraction  is  very  great. 
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1.  Falling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  or  blepharoptosis. 

2.  External  strabismns,  immobility  of  the  eye  (except  in  on  outward  direction),  ina- 
bility to  rotate  the  eye  on  its  antero-poBterior  axis  in  certain  directions,  with  slight  pro- 
trusion of  the  eye-bail. 

d.  Dilatation  of  the  pnpil,  with  a  certain  amount  of  interference  with  the  movements 
of  the  iris. 

The  falling  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  constantly  observed  after  division  of  the  third  nerve 
in  living  animals  and  always  follows  its  complete  paralysis  in  the  human  subject.  An  ani- 
mal in  whici)  the  nerve  has  been  divided  cannot  raise  the  lid,  but  can  approximate 
the  lids  more  olosely,  by  a  voluntary  effort.  In  the  human  subject,  the  falling  of  the  lid 
gives  to  the  face  a  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  expression.  The  complete  loss  of 
power  shows  that  the  levator  palpebrsd  superioris  muscle  depends  upon  the  third  nerve 
^itirely  for  its  motor  filaments.  In  pathology,  external  strabismus  is  very  frequently 
observed  without  falling  of  the  lid,  the  filament  distributed  to  the,  levator  muscle  not 
being  affected.  .  . 

The  external  strabismus  and  the  immobility  of  the  eyeball  except  in  an  outward  direc- 
tion are  due  to  paralysis  of  the  internal,  superior,  and  inferior  recti  muscles,  the.external 
rectus  acting  without  its  antagonist  This  condition  requires  no  farther  explanation. 
These  points  are  well  illustrated  by  the  experiment  of  dividing  the  nerve  in  rabbits. 
If  the  head  of  the  animal  be  turned  inward,  exposing  the  eye  to  a  bright  light,  the  globe 
will  turn  outward,  by  the  action  of  the  external  rectos ;  but,  if  the  head  be  turned  out- 
ward, the  globe  remains  motionless. 

It  is  somewhat  difilcult  to  note  the  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle, 
which  is  also  supplied  by  the  third  nerve.  This  muscle,  acting  from  its  origin  at  the 
inferior  and  internal  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  orbit  to  its  attachment 
at  the  inferior  and  external  part  of  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball,  gives  to  tbo 
globe  a  movement  of  rotation  on  an  oblique,  horizontal  axis,  downward  and  backward, 
directing  the  pupil  upward  and  outward.  When  this  muscle  is  paralyzed,  the  superior 
oblique,  having  no  antagonist,  rotates  the  globe  upward  and  inward,  directing  the  pupil 
downward  and  outward.  The  action  of  the  oblique  muscles  is  observed  when  we  move 
the  head  alternately  toward  one  shoulder  and  the  other.  In  the  human  subject, /vhen 
the  inferior  oblique  muscle  on  one  side  is  paralyzed,  the  eye  cannot  move  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  movements  of  the  head,  as  it  does  upon  the  sound  side,  so  as  to  keep  the 
pupil  fixed,  and  the  patient  has  double  vision. 

When  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  except  the  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique, 
ajre  paralyzed,  as  they  are  by  section  of  the  third  nerve,  the  globe  is  slightly  protruded, 
simply  by  the  relaxation  of  most  of  its  muscles.  An  opposite  action  is  easily  observed 
in  a  cat  with  the  facial  nerve  divided,  so  that  it  cannot  close  the  lids.  When  the  cornea 
10  touched,  all  of  the  muscles,  particularly  the  four  recti,  act  to  draw  the  globe  into  the 
orbit,  which  allows  the  lid  to  fall  slightly,  and  projects  the  little  membrane  which  serves 
as  a  third  eyelid  in  these  animals. 

Observations  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  third  nerve  upon  the  movements  of 
the  iris  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  in  their  results  as  those  relating  to  the  muscles  of  the 
eyeball.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  nerve  sends  a  filament  to  the  ophthalmic  gan- 
glion of  the  sympathetic,  and  that,  from  this  ganglion,  the  short  ciliary  nerves  take  their 
origin  and  pass  to  the  iris.  The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system  receive  branches  both 
£towl  motor  and  eensory  nerves  belonging  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  the  ophthal- 
ixiic  ganglion  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  division  of 
1;lie  third  nerve  affects  the  movements  of  the  iris,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  be 
«L  direct  infiuence,  or  an  infiuence  exerted  primarily  upon  the  ganglion,  not,  perhaps, 
<liffering  from  the  general  effects  upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  that  follow  destruction  of 
^lieir  branches  of  communication  with  the  motor  nerves. 

The  most  important  experimental  observations  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the 
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third  nerve  upon  the  iris  are  the  following :  Herbert  Mayo  made  experiments  on  diirtj 
pigeons,  living  or  just  killed,  upon  the  action  of  the  optic,  the  third,  and  the  fifth  nerves 
on  the  iris.  He  states  that,  when  the  third  nerves  are  divided  in  the  cranial  cavity  in  a  liv- 
ing pigeon,  the  pupils  become  fully  dilated  and  do  not  contract  on  the  admission  of  intense 
light ;  and,  when  the  same  nerves  are  pinched  in  the  living  or  dead  bird,  the  pupils  ore 
contracted  for  an  instant  on  each  stimulation  of  the  nerves.  The  same  results  follow 
division  or  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves  under  similar  conditions ;  but,  when  the  third 
nerves  have  been  divided,  no  change  in  the  pupil  ensues  upon  irritating  the  entire  or 
divided  optic  nerves. 

The  above  experiments  are  accepted  by  nearly  all  physiological  writers ;  and  the 
assumption  is  that  the  third  nerves  animate  the  luusculur  fibres  that  contract  the  pupi^ 
the  contraction  produced  by  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves  being  refiex  in  its  chanieter. 
Later  observers,  however,  have  carried  their  experiments  somewhat  farther.  Longed 
divided  the  motor  oculi  and  the  optic  nerve  upon  the  right  side.  He  found  that  irrita- 
tion of  the  central  end  of  the  divided  optic  nerve  produced  no  movement  of  the  pupil 
of  the  side  upon  which  the  motor  oculi  had  been  divided,  but  caused  contraction  of  die 
iris  upon  the  opposite  side.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  in  ainaorocis 
affecting  one  eye,  the  iris  upon  the  affected  side  will  not  contract  under  the  stimulns  oC 
light  applied  to  the  same  eye,  but  will  act  when  the  uninjured  eye  is  exposed  to  the 
light,  farther  illustrates  the  reflex  action  which  takes  place  through  these  nerves. 

The  reflex  action  by  which  the  iris  is  contracted  is  not  instantaneous,  like  most  of  the 
analogous  phenomena  observed  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  its  operations  are  rather 
characteristic  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  the  non-striated  muscular  tisBue.  It  has 
been  found,  also,  by  Bernard,  in  experiments  upon  rabbits,  that  the  pupil  is  not  immedi- 
ately dilated  after  division  of  the  third  nerve.  The  method  employed  by  Bernard,  intro- 
ducing a  hook  into  the  middle  temporal  fossa  through  the  orbit  and  tearing  the  nerve, 
can  hardly  be  accomplished  without  touching  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  wbk^ 
produces  intense  pain  and  is  always  followed  by  a  more  or  less  persistent  contraction  of 
the  pupil.  Several  hours  after  the  operation,  however,  the  pupil  is  generaBj  fcwmd 
dilated,  and  it  may  slowly  contract  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  the  light.  In  one  experi- 
ment, this  occurred  after  the  eye  had  been  exposed  for  an  hour.  But  farther  experi- 
ments by  Bernard  show  that,  although  the  pupil  contracts  feebly  and  slowly  under  the 
stimulus  of  light  after  division  of  the  motor  oculi,  it  will  dilate  under  the  influence  of 
belladonna  and  can  be  made  to  contract  by  operating  upon  other  nerves.  It  is  weQ 
known,  for  example,  that  division  or  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  produces  contraction  of 
the  pupil.  This  takes  place  after  as  well  as  before  division  of  the  third  nerve.  Section 
of  the  sympathetic  in  the  cervical  region  also  contracts  the  pupil,  and  this  oecnrs  aft«r 
paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi.  These  facts  show  that  the  third  nerve  is  not  the  only  OQC 
capable  of  acting  upon  the  iris,  and  that  it  is  not  the  sole  avenue  for  the  transmisaon 
of  reflex  influences. 

Bernard  also  found  that  galvanization  of  the  motor  oculi  itself  did  not  produce  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  but  this  result  followed  when  he  galvanized  the  ciliary  nerws 
coming  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  Ohauveau  states  that,  in  experiments  upoo 
horses,  he  has  not  observed  contraction  of  the  pupil  following  galvanization  of  the  motor 
oculi,  although  he  has  sometimes  seen  it  in  rabbits.  At  all  events,  contraction  is  by  oo 
means  constant ;  and,  when  it  occurs,  it  probably  depends  upon  stimulation  of  the  cilisrT 
nerves  themselves  or  irritation  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  flfth,  and  not  upon  stlmiH 
lation  of  the  trunks  of  the  third  pair. 

Tbe  movements  of  the  iris  will  be  treated  of  again,  in  connection  with  the  phyadogj 
of  vision  ;  but  we  may  here  allude  to  an  interesting  fact  observed  by  MtUJer,  which  relate 
to  the  action  of  the  motores  oculorum.  When  the  eye  is  turned  inward  hy  a  voiontar? 
effort,  the  pupil  is  always  contracted ;  and  when  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  made  to 
converge  strongly,  as  in  looking  at  near  objects,  the  contraction  is  very  great. 
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The  following  case,  kindly  sent  for  examination  by  Dr.  Althof,  of  the  New  York  Eye 
Infirmary,  illastrates,  in  the  human  subject,  nearly  all  of  the  phenomena  following  paraly- 
sis of  the  motor  oculi  communis  in  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals : 

The  patient  was  a  girl,  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  complete  paralysis  of  the  uerve 
upon  the  left  side.  There  was  slight  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  complete  ptosis,  with  the 
pupil  moderately  dilated  and  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions  of  light.  The  sight  was 
not  affected,  but  there  was  double  vision,  except  when  objects  were  placed  before  the 
eyes  so  that  the  axes  were  parallel,  or  when  an  object  was  seen  with  but  one  eye.  The 
axis  of  the  left  eye  was  turned  outward,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  detect  any  deviation 
upward  or  downward.  Upon  causing  the  patient  to  incline  the  head  alternately  to  one 
shoulder  and  the  other,  it  was  evident  that  the  affected  eye  did  not  rotate  in  the  orbit 
but  moved  with  the  head.  This  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  complete  and  uncomplicated 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve. 

Patheticus^  or  Trochlearis  {Fourth  Nerve). 

Except  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  motor  oculi  communis  upon  the  iris,  the  pa- 
theticus  is  to  be  classed  with  the  other  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball.  Its  physiology 
is  extremely  simple  and  resolves  itself  into  the  action  of  a  single  muscle,  the  superior 
oblique.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  only  to  describe  its  origin,  distribation,  and 
connections. 

Fhy%iologieal  Anatomy, — The  apparent  origin  of  the  patheticus  is  from  the  superior 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum ;  but  it  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  valve  of  Vieussens.  The 
deep  roots,  which  are  covered  by  an  extremely  thin  layer  of  nerve-substance,  can  be 
traced,  passing  from  without  inward,  to  the  following  parts :  One  filament  is  lost  in  the 
substance  of  the  peduncles ;  other  filaments  pass  from  before  backward  into  the  valve 
of  Vieussens  and  are  lost,  and  a  few  pass  into  the  frenulum ;  a  few  filaments  pass  back- 
ward and  are  lost  in  the  coi'pora  quadrigemina ;  but  the  greatest  number  pass  to  the 
median  line  and  decussate  with  corresponding  filaments  from  the  opposite  side.  The 
decussation  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  fourth  nerves  has  the  same  physiological  signifi- 
cance as  the  decussation  of  the  roots  of  the  third.  From  this  origin,  the  patheticus  passes 
into  the  orbit  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  is  distributed  to  the  superior  obliqae  muscle 
of  the  eyeball.  In  the  cavernous  unus,  it  receives  branches  of  communication  from  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  but  these  are  not  closely  united  with  the  nerve.  A  small 
branch  passes  into  the  tentorium,  and  one  joins  the  lachrymal  nerve,  these,  however, 
being  exclusively  sensitive  and  coming  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth.  It  also 
receives  a  few  filaments  from  the  sympathetic. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  ths  Fathetieus.—jytrect  observations  upon  the  patheticus 
in  living  animals  have  shown  that  it  is  motor,  and  its  galvanization  excites  contraction 
of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  only.  The  question  of  the  function  of  the  nerve,  there- 
fore, resolves  itself  simply  into  the  mode  of  action  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle.  This 
muscle  arises  just  above  the  inner  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  passes  forward,  along  the 
upper  wall  of  the  orbit  at  its  inner  angle,  to  a  little  cartilaginous  ring  which  serves  as  a 
pulley.  From  its  origin  to  this  point  it  is  muscular.  Its  tendon  becomes  rounded  just 
before  it  passes  through  the  pulley,  where  it  makes  a  sharp  curve,  passes  outward  and 
slightly  backward,  and  becomes  spread  out  to  be  attached  to  the  globe  at  the  superior 
and  external  part  of  its  posterior  hemisphere.  It  acts  upon  the  eyeball  from  the  pulley 
at  the  upper  and  inner  portion  of  the  orbit  as  the  fixed  point  and  rotates  the  eye  upon 
an  oblique,  horizontal  axis,  from  below  upward,  from  without  inward,  and  from  behind 
forward.  By  its  action,  the  pupil  is  directed  downward  and  outward.  It  is  the  direct 
antagonist  of  the  inferior  oblique,  the  action  of  which  has  been  described  in  connection 
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with  the  motor  oculi  communiB.  When  the  paCbeticus  ia  p&raljzed,  tlie  eyeball  u  in- 
movable,  as  far  as  rotation  is  aoncerned ;  and,  when  the  head  is  moved  toward  the  slwid- 
der,  the  eye  does  not  rotate  to  maintain  the  ^obe  in  the  same  relatiTO  pomtkn,  and  «e 
have  double  vision. 


Tvi.nn.-OianboUe7n^lh»palhttUsa:  (Hlncbhld,)       Fro.  W^DttMMMm  i^  Ot 
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Motor  Oculi  Mitemns,  or  Abducens  {Hixih  Nerve). 

Like  the  patheticns,  the  motor  ocnli  extemns  is  diatribated  to  but  a  single  muscle,  tht 
eiternal  rectas.    Its  uses,  therefore,  are  apparent  from  n  stailv-  of  its  distribution  uul 

properties. 

Phynologieal  Aaatomy, — The  apparent  origin  of  the  uxth  nenre  is  from  the  grooic 
which  eeparatea  the  anterior  oorpns  pjrsmidale  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  poa» 
Varolii,  and  from  the  npper  portion  of  the  medulla  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  ptoi 
next  the  groove.  Ita  orig^  at  this  point  is  b;  two  roots :  an  inferior,  which  is  the  laii«, 
and  comes  from  tlie  corpus  pjramidale;  and  a  euperior  root,  sometimes  wanting,  whidi 
seems  to  oome  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  pons.  All  anatomists  are  agreed  that  the 
deep  fibres  of  origin  of  tliia  nerve  pass  to  the  gray  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. Vulpian  has  followed  these  fibres  to  within  about  two-filths  of  an  inch  of  tbe 
median  line,  but  they  could  not  be  traced  beyond  this  point.  It  is  not  known  that  tbt 
fibres  of  the  two  sides  decussate.  From  this  origin,  the  nerve  passes  into  the  orbit  b;  tlw 
sphenoidal  fissure  and  is  distributed  exclusivelj  to  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  ej»- 
ball.  In  the  caremons  biihib,  it  anastomoses  with  the  sympathetic  through  the  caro&d 
plexus  and  Meokel's  ganRlioo.  It  also  receives  sensitive  filaments  from  the  ophthalBir 
branch  of  the  tifth.  It  is  stated  by  some  anaUKnists  that  tlile  nerve  ocoasionally  Kendt  ■ 
small  filament  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion ;  and  it  is  Enpposed  by  Longet  that  Uiis  brtudh 
which  is  exceptional,  exists  in  those  cases  in  which  paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi  eota- 
munis,  which  usaally  furnishes  all  tlie  motor  filaments  to  this  ganglioa.  is  not  stteodsd 
with  immobility  of  the  iris. 

ProptTtie*  and  J-Smetton*  <ifthe  Motor  Oculi  Exleraiu. — Direct  cxpcrimeDta  have 
shown  that  the  motor  oculi  extemns  is  entirely  insensible  at  it«  origin,  i 
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prodncing  contraction  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  and  no  pain.  The  same  exx>erim«it8 
illustrate  the  junction  of  the  nerve,  inasmuch  as  its  initation  is  followed  hy  powerful 
contraction  of  the  muscle  and  deviation  of  the  eye  outward.  Division  of  the  nerve  in  the 
lower  animals  or  its  paralysis  in  the  human  subject  is  attended  with  internal,  or  con- 
verging strabismus,  due  to  the  unopposed  action  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle. 

With  regard  to  the  associated  movements  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  that  have  a  tendency  to  direct  the  pupil  inward  or  to  produce 
the  simple  movements  upward  and  downward,  viz.,  the  internal,  iuferior,  and  superior 
recti,  are  animated  by  a  single  nerve,  the  motor  oculi  communis,  this  nerve  also  supplying 
the  inferior  oblique ;  and  that  each  muscle  that  has  a  tendency  to  move  the  globe  so  as 
to  direct  the  pupil  outward,  except  the  inferior  oblique,  viz.,  the  superior  oblique  and 
the  external  rectus,  is  supplied  by  a  special  nerve.  The  various  movements  of  the  eyeball 
will  bo  studied  more  minutely  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  vision. 

Motor  Nerves  of  the  Face, 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  face  are,  the  small,  or  motor  root  of  the  fifth,  and  the  portio 
dura  of  the  seventh,  or  the  facial.  The  first  of  these  nerves  is  distributed  to  the  deep 
muscles,  those  concerned  in  the  act  of  mastication ;  and  the  second,  the  facial,  supplies 
the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face  and  is  sometimes  called  the  nerve  of  expression. 
These  nerves  are  not  so  simple  in  their  anatomy  and  physiology  as  the  motor  nerves  ot 
the  eyeball.  The  nerve  of  mastication,  at  its  origin,  is  deeply  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  and  is  exposed  and  operated  upon  with  difBculty.  It  passes  out  of  the  cranium, 
closely  united  with  one  of  the  great  sensitive  branches  of  the  fifth,  and  its  distribution 
has  been  most  saccessfully  studied  by  experiments  in  which  it  is  divided  in  the  cranial 
cavity.  The  origin  of  the  facial  is  also  reached  with  great  difficulty.  It  communicates 
with  other  nerves,  and  its  physiology  has  been  most  satisfactorily  studied  by  dividing  it 
at  its  origin  or  in  different  portions  of  its  course.  In  treating  of  these  nerves,  we  shall 
first,  as  in  the  case  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  study  their  properties  at  their  roots, 
noting  the  phenomena  following  their  galvanization  and  section.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, also,  to  describe  their  origin  and  distribution,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by 
dissection. 

Nerve  of  Mastication  (the  Smalls  or  Motor  Root  of  the  Fifth  Nerve), 

The  motor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  entirely  distinct  from  its  sensitive  portion,  until 
it  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  foramen  ovale.  It  is  then  closely  united  with 
the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  large  root ;  but  at  its  origin  it  has  been  shown  to  be 
motor,  and  its  section  in  the  cranial  cavity  has  dem<mstrated  its  distribution  to  a  par- 
ticular set  of  muscles. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Norce  of  Mastication, — The  apparent  origin  of  the  fifth 
nerve  is  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  pons  Varolii.  The  small,  or  motor  root  arises 
from  a  point  a  little  higher  and  nearer  the  median  line  than  the  large  root,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  few  fibres  of  the  white  substance  of  the  pons.  At  the  point  of 
apparent  origin,  the  small  root  presents  from  six  to  eight  rounded  filaments.  If  a  thin 
layer  of  the  pons  covering  these  filaments  be  removed,  the  roots  will  be  found  pene- 
trating its  substance,  becoming  flattened,  passing  under  the  superior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  going  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  At  this  point,  they 
change  their  direction,  passing  now  from  without  inward  and  from  behind  forward  toward 
the  median  line,  the  fibres  diverging  rapidly.  The  posterior  fibres  pass  to  the  median  line, 
and  certain  of  them  decussate  with  the  fibres  from  the  opposite  side.  The  anterior 
fibres  pass  toward  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvias  and  are  lost.  The  fibres  become  changed 
in  their  character  when  they  are  followed  inward  beyond  the  anterior  wall  of  the  fourth 
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Teotricte.  Here  thej  low  their  white  color,  become  graj,  and  present  nntneroDs  ^b«ks 
of  gtij  sabetance  between  their  filamenU. 

From  the  ori^  above  deBoribed,  the  amall  root  paaees  beneath  the  ganglion  of  Gawer 
— trom  which  it  sometimes,  thoagb  not  coDBtantl;,  receives  a  filament  of  commoaicaljoii— 
lies  behind  the  inferior  mazillarj  branch  of  the  large  root,  sjid  passes  ont  of  the  cnniil 
cavity  by  the  foramen  ovale.  Within  the  cranium,  the  two  roota  are  distinct;  but,  after 
the  small  root  passes  through  the  foramen,  it  is  united  by  a  mutual  iot«rlacemeDt  of 
fibres  with  the  sensitive  branch. 

The  course  of  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth  possesses  little  physiological  mteresL  Hit 
sufficient  in  this  conneotioo  to  note  that  the  inferior  maiillary  nerve,  made  np  of  tbe 
motor  root  and  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  sensitive  root,  just  after  it  panes  out 
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by  the  foramen  ovale,  divides  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  antenoi 
branch,  wbich  is  the  smaller,  is  composed  aloiOBt  entirely  of  motor  filaments  and  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  maacles  of  mastication.  It  gives  olf  five  branohes.  The  first  of  these  psa>* 
to  be  distriboted  to  the  masseter  muscle,  in  its  course  occasionally  giving  off  a  amilt 
branch  to  the  temporal  muscle  and  a  filament  to  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  nuiillt 
with  the  temporal  bone.  The  two  deep  temporal  branches  are  dietribnted  to  the  tem- 
poral muscle.  Tbe  buccal  branch  sends  fllaments  to  tbe  external  pterygoid  and  to  the  tem- 
poral muscle,  and  a  small  branch  is  distribntcd  to  the  internal  pterygoid  mnacle.  From  the 
posterior  branch,  wbich  is  chiefly  sensitive  but  contains  some  motor  filaments,  branches 
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are  Bent  to  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  to  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  In  addition, 
the  motor  branch  of  the  fifth  sends  filaments  to  the  tensor  mnsoles  of  the  velum  palati. 

The  above  description  shows,  in  general  terms,  the  distribntion  of  the  nerve  of  masti- 
cation, without  taking  into  consideration  its  varions  anastomoses,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  with  the  facial.  Physiological  experiments  have  shown  that  the  bnccinator 
moscle  receives  no  motor  filaments  from  the  fifth  but  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  facial. 
The  buccal  branch  of  the  fifth  sends  motor  filaments  only,  to  the  external  pterygoid  and 
the  temporal,  its  final  branches  of  distribution  being  sensitive  and  going  to  integument 
and  to  mucous  membrane. 

In  treating  of  the  function  of  digestion,  we  have  given  a  table  of  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication, with  a  desoription  of  their  action.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  this  table  that 
the  following  muscles  depress  the  lower  jaw ;  viz.,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the 
mylo-hyoid,  the  genio-hyoid,  and  the  platysma  myoides.  Of  these,  the  digastric  and  the 
mylo-hyoid  are  animated  by  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth ;  the  genio-hyoid  is  supplied  by 
filaments  from  the  sublingual ;  and  the  platysma  myoides,  by  branches  from  the  facial 
and  from  the  cervical  plexus.  AH  of  the  muscles  which  elevate  the  lower  jaw  and  move 
it  laterally  and  antero-posteriorly,  viz.,  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  the  internal  and 
external  pterygoids  (the  muscles  most  actively  concerned  in  mastication)  are  animated 
by  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  I^erve  of  Mastication. — ^The  anatomical  distribution 
of  the  small  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  points  at  once  to  its  function.  Charles  Bell,  whose 
ideas  of  the  nerves  were  derived  almost  entirely  from  their  anatomy,  called  it  the  nerve 
of  mastication,  in  1821,  although  he  does  not  state  that  any  experiments  were  made  with 
regard  to  its  function.  All  anatomical  and  physiological  writers  since  that  time  have 
adopted  this  view.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  galvanize  the  root  in  the 
cranial  cavity  ii>  a  living  animal ;  but  its  galvanization  in  animals  just  killed  determines 
very  marked  movements  of  the  lower  jaw.  Experiments  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
physiological  properties  of  the  small  root,  which  is  without  doubt  solely  a  nerve  of  motion. 

The  observations  upon  the  division  of  the  fifth  pair  in  the  cranial  cavity  are  most 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  functions  of  its  sensitive  branches,  and  will  be 
referred  to  in  detail  in  treating  of  the  properties  of  the  large  root.  In  addition  to 
the  loss  of  sensibility  following  section  of  the  en- 
tire nerve,  Bernard  has  carefully  noted  the  effects 
of  division  of  the  small  root,  which  cannot  be 
avoided  in  the  operation.  In  rabbits,  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  muscles  of  mastication  upon  one  side, 
and  the  consequent  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the 
unaffected  side  only,  produce,  a  few  days  after 
the  operation,  a  remarkable  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  incisor  teeth.  As  the  teeth  in  these 
animals  are  gradually  worn  away  in  mastication 
and  reproduced,  the  lower  jaw  being  deviated  by 

the   action  of  the  muscles  of   the  sound  side,  the    p,o.  2O0.—Inei»on  or  tfie  rabbit,  b^ore  and 

upper  incisor  of  one  side  and  the  lower  incisor  of        ^^St)"^  "^ **^  ''^^  "^  matOieation, 

the  other  touch  each  other  but  slightly  and  the   a.  indson,  normal  condition. 

teeth  are  worn  unevenly.    This  makes  the  line   ^'  *°^^S  ^0"  ^^^  "^  ^^"^  "*'  *^'  ''*^*' 

of  contact  between  the  four  incisors,  when  the 

Jaws  are  closed,  oblique  instead  of  horizontal.    We  have  often  divided  the  fifth  pair  in 

the  cranial  cavity  in  rabbits,  by  the  method  employed  by  Magendie  and  Bernard,  and 

have  repeatedly  verified  these  observations. 

There  is  little  left  to  say  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  in  addition  to  our  desoription  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  contained 
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in  the  chapters  on  digestion,  except  as  regards  tlie  action  of  the  filaments  sent  to  tlM 
muscles  of  the  yelnm  palati.  In  deglntition,  the  muAles  of  masiioation  are  indireetly 
involved.  This  act  cannot  be  weU  performed  unless  the  mouth  be  closed  by  these  muscles. 
When  the  food  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  velum  palati,  muscles  are  brought  into 
action  which  render  this  membrane  tense,  so  that  the  opening  is  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  alimentary  bolus.  These  muscles  are  animated  by  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth.  This 
nerve,  then,  is  not  only  the  nerve  of  mastication,  animating  all  of  the  muscles  conoenied 
in  this  act,  except  two  of  the  most  unimportant  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw  (the  genio- 
hyoid and  the  platysma  myoides),  but  it  is  concerned  indirectly  in  deglutition. 

JFbcial  Nervey  or  Nerve  of  Expression  {the  JPortio  Dura  of  the  Seventh 

Nerve), 

The  facial,  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Willis,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Its  anatomical  relations  are  quite  intri- 
cate, and  its  communications  with  other  nerves,  very  numerous.  As  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined by  experiments  upon  living  animals,  this  nerve  is  exclusively  motor  at  its  origin; 
but  in  its  course  it  presents  anastomoses  with  the  sympathetic,  with  branches  of  the  fifth, 
and  with  the  cervical  nerves,  undoubtedly  receiving  sensory  filaments.  While  the  chief 
physiological  interest  attached  to  this  nerve  depends  upon  its  action  upon  muscles,  it  ii 
important  to  study  its  origin,  distribution,  and  communications. 

Phy9ioloffieal  Anatomy  of  the  Facial  Nerve, — ^The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  has  its 
apparent  origin  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  groove  between 
the  olivary  and  the  restiform  body,  just  below  the  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  its  trunk 
being  internal  to  the  trunk  of  the  portio  mollis,  or  auditory  nerve.  It  is  separated  from 
the  auditory  by  the  two  filaments  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  intermediary  nerve 
of  Wrisberg,  or  the  portio  inter  duram  et  mollem.  As  this  little  nerve  joins  the  facifll, 
it  must  be  included  in  its  root. 

There  are  certain  pathological  considerations  which  render  the  deep,  or  real  origin  of 
the  facial  a  question  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  In  hemiplegia  due  to  injury 
of  the  substance  of  the  encephalon,  particularly  from  hemorrhage,  there  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face.  It  has  been  observed  thst, 
in  certain  cases,  the  facial  paralysis  exists  upon  the  same  side  as  the  hemiplegia  (the  side 
opposite  to  the  cerebral  lesion),  while  in  others,  the  palsy  of  the  face  is  upon  the  same  side 
as  the  lesion,  the  general  hemiplegia  being,  as  usual,  upon  the  opposite  side.  To  exphua 
these  phenomena  theoretically,  we  must  assume  that,  in  some  cases,  the  brain-lesion  is  to 
be  located  at  a  point  where  it  involves  the  filaments  of  origin  of  the  facial  (following 
them  from  without  inward)  before  they  decussate,  which  would  produce  facial  paralvsis 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  and  none  upon  the  side  affected  with  general  hemiplegia; 
while,  in  other  cases,  the  injury  to  the  brain  involves  the  roots  of  the  facial  after  they 
have  decussated,  when  the  paralysis  of  the  face  would  be  upon  the  same  side  as  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  these  pathological 
facts,  with  their  theoretical  explanation,  correspond  with  anatomical  researches  into  the 
real  origin  of  the  nerves. 

Many  anatomists  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  fibres  of  the  facial  from  their  point  of 
emergence  from  the  encephalon  to  their  true  origin,  but  with  results  not  entirely  eats- 
factory.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  fibres  pass  inward, 
with  one  or  two  deviations  from  a  straight  course,  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  Tentride, 
where  they  spread  out  and  become  fan-shaped.  In  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  cer- 
tain of  the  fibres  have  been  thought  to  terminate  in  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance,  nod 
others  have  boon  traced  to  the  median  line,  where  they  decussate ;  the  course  of  most  of 
the  fibres,  however,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  established. 
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It  is  evident,  from  phjaiologicftl  experimeQts,  that  the  decaBsation  of  the  fibres  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  itaelffs  not  ver;  imptnluit.  VulpUn  baa  made,  in  dogs  and 
rabbits,  a  longitudinal  section  in  the  middle  line  of  the  ventricle,  which  would  neceesarUy 
have  divided  the  fibres  pssaing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  without  prodacing  notable 
paralTBiB  of  the  AioiAl  nerves  upon  either  side.  This  mngle  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  thtX 
the  main  decussation  of  the  fibres  uiimating  the  muscles  of  the  face  takes  place,  if  at  all, 
at  some  other  point. 

The  pathological  facta  bearing  upon  the  qnestion  of  decussation  of  the  filaments  of 
origin  of  the  facial  have  long  been  recognized.  They  are,  in  brief^  as  follows:  When 
there  is  a  lesion  of  the  brain-substance  anterior  to  the  pone  Varolii,  the  phenomena  doe 
to  paralysis  of  the  facial  are  observed  upon  the  same  ude  as  the  hemiplegia,  oppoeite  the 
aide  of  ii^Jury  to  the  brain.     When  the  lesloD  is  either  in  the  pons  or  below  it,  the  face  is 


Fia.  am.— aupmyHilailiniiinAttiirilttfiKialamdthtjffa.   (Hmchftld.) 

\,trmiiorikt/aeiiil:  S,  anttritir  auricalar  nmi ;  ».  brnnrli  vhith  U  rtrtim  from  ike  etrrisal  planu;  (, 
oeeipltai  braiu:li;  \  S.  branetei  to  llit  mtucinof  thf  tar:  1.  (ftoiwMc  branelut;  S.  branch  In  Ottlylo- 
hyotd  mmdt:  B,  tuperior  Urmixal  branch;  lit  temporal  brancAit;  W.fnmttU branclm :  V!.  braneAtt  to 
tit  orbieularit  palprbrarum ;  }S.  natal,  or  ttitm^llal  ^roniJitt;  U.  bimal  brancAn :  IMnferiitr  Urmt- 


I  orbteularit  palpebrarum :  ^9,  natal,  or  nUm*lfal  braniJie*;  tA.  bwcal  brancket :  IMnferiiirU 
aibrmuA;  14,  nwnfai  brunchte:  IT,  cenritalbraoBhn ;  1\  luperlklil  ttmponi  mrvBibrmctor  thoflfth); 
».  W,  ffonUI  nerves  (hrani-he»  of  ttt  dfib);  31,2i.M,  W,  A  2«.2I.  bnmcliea  of  Iho  Hftb;   88,211.  30,31, »«. 

affe«ted  npon  the  same  side,  and  not  upon  the  side  of  the  hemiplegia.  In  view  of  them 
facts,  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  hemiplegia  npon  one  side  and  facial  paralysis  upon 
the  other  is  regarded  as  indicatinfi.  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  in.inry  to  the  brain  has 
occurred  upon  the  same  side  as  the  facial  paralysis,  either  within  or  posterior  to  the  pou 
Varolii.    It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  farther  disouesion  of  these  facte,  whioh  are 
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acoepted  by  nearly  all  writers  upon  diseases  of  tlie  nervous  system  and  may  be  regarded 
as  settled ;  and  the  only  question  is,  how  far  they  can  be  explained  by  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  facial  have  been  traced  to  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  a  few  decussate,  but  the  rest  are  lost.  The  question  now 
is,  whether  or  not  the  fibres  pass  up  through  the  pons  and  decussate  above,  as  the  patho- 
logical facts  just  noted  would  seem  to  indicate.  Anatomical  researches  upon  this  pdnt 
are  entirely  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  decussation  has  never  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  pathological  observations,  nevertheless,  remain ;  and,  however  indefi- 
nite anatomical  researches  may  have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lesions  in  one-half 
of  the  pons  affect  the  facial  upon  the  same  side,  while  lesions  above  have  a  crossed 
action.  The  most  that  we  can  say  upon  this  point  is,  that  it  is  a  reasonable  inference 
from  pathological  facts  that  the  nerves  decussate  anterior  to  the  pons. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  describe  in  a  general  way  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  facial.  The  main  root  of  the  facial,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  delicate 
intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg  pass  together  into  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus,  the  facial  and  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  enter  the  aquseductus  Fallopil 
following  its  course  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  the  aqueduct, 
the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  presents  a  littie  ganglioform  enlargement,  of  a  reddish  color,  which 
has  been  shown  to  contain  nerve-cells.  The  main  root  and  the  intermediary  nerve  tben 
unite  and  form  the  common  trunk  of  the  facial,  which  emerges  from  the  cranial  cantj 
by  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

In  the  aquflsduotus  Fallopii,  the  facial  gives  off  numerous  branches,  as  follows : 

1.  The  large  petrosal  branch  is  given  off  at  the  ganglioform  enlargement  and  goes 
to  Meckel's  ganglion. 

2.  The  small  petrosal  branch  is  given  off  at  the  ganglioform  enlargement  or  a  very 
short  distance  beyond  it,  and  passes  to  the  otic  ganglion. 

3.  A  small  branch,  the  tympanic,  is  distributed  to  the  stapedius  muscle. 

4.  The  chorda  tympani,  a  branch  of  great  physiological  interest,  passes  through  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  joins  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division 
of  the  fifth  as  it  passes  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles,  with  which  nerve  it  becomes 
closely  united. 

5.  Opposite  to  the  point  of  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  a  communicating  branch 
passes  between  the  facial  and  the  pneumogastric,  connecting  these  nerves  by  a  double 
inosculation. 

The  five  branches  above  described  are  given  of  in  the  aqussductus  Fallopil.  The  fol- 
lowing branches  are  given  off  after  the  nerve  has  emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity : 

1.  Just  after  the  facial  has  passed  out  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  it  sends  a  smaD 
communicating  branch  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  According  to  Sappey,  this 
branch  is  sometimes  wanting. 

2.  The  posterior  auricular  nerve  is  given  off  by  the  facial  a  little  below  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen.  Its  superior  branch  is  distributicd  to  the  retrabens  aurem  and  the 
attollens  aurem.  In  its  course,  this  nerve  receives  a  communicating  branch  of  consider- 
able size  from  the  cervical  plexus,  by  the  auricularis  magnus.  It  sends  some  filaments 
to  the  integument.  The  inferior,  or  occipital  branch,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  occipital  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  and  to  the  integument 

3.  The  digastric  branch  is  given  off  near  the  root  of  the  posterior  auricular.  It  ia 
distributed  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle.  In  its  course,  it  anastomoses 
with  filaments  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  From  the  plexus  formed  by  this  anas- 
tomosis, filaments  are  given  off  to  the  digastric  and  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle. 

4.  Near  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  a  small  branch  is  given  off,  which  is  distribated 
exclusively  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle. 

5.  Near  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  or  sometimes  a  littie  above  it,  a  long  and  «xoeed- 


\ 
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ingly  delicate  branch  is  given  off,  which  is  not  noticed  in  most  works  on  anatomy.  It  is 
described,  however,  by  Hirschfeld,  under  the  name  of  the  lingual  branch.  It  passes 
behind  the  stylo-pharyngeal  muscle,  and  then  by  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  to  the  base 
of  the  tongue.  In  its  course,  it  receives  one  or  two  branches  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve,  which  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  original  branch  from  the  facial.  As  it  passes  to 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  it  anastomoses  again  by  numerous  filaments  with  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal. It  then  sends  filaments  of  distribution  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  finally 
passes  to  the  stylo-glossus  and  the  palato-glossus  muscle. 

Having  given  off  these  branches,  the  tmnk  of  the  facial  passes  through  the  parotid 
gland,  dividing  into  its  two  great  terminal  branches : 

1.  The  temporo-facial  branch,  the  larger,  passes  upward  and  forward  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face ;  viz.,  the  attrahens  aurem, 
the  frontal  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  obicularis  palpebrarum,  corrugator  super- 
cilii,  pyramidalis  nasi,  levator  labii  superioris,  levator  labii  superioris  alsque  nasi,  the 
dilators  and  compressors  of  the  nose,  part  of  the  buccinator,  the  levator  anguli  oris,  and 
the  zygomatic  muscles.  In  its  course,  it  receives  branches  of  communication  from  the 
anricnlo-temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  It  joins  also  with  the  temporal 
branch  of  the  superior  maxiDary  and  with  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  In  its  course,  it 
thus  becomes  a  mixed  nerve  and  is  distributed  in  part  to  integument. 

2.  The  oervico-facial  nerve  passes  downward  and  forward  to  supply  the  buccinator, 
orbicularis  oris,  risorius,  levator  labii  inferioris,  depressor  labii  inferioris,  depressor  anguli 
oris,  and  platysma. 

Summary  of  the  Amutomoies  €md  DUtrHmtion  of  the  Facial, — In  the  aqueeductus 
Fallopii,  filaments  of  communication  go  to  Meckel's  ganglion  and  the  otic  ganglion  of 
the  sympathetic.  The  chorda  tympani  joins  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary division  of  the  fifth.  A  branch  is  also  sent  to  the  pneumogastric.  After  the  nerve 
has  passed  out  by  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  it  sends  a  communicating  branch  to  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  and  receives  a  branch  from  the  auricularis  magnus.  It  anastomoses, 
also,  outside  of  the  cranium,  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  In  the  course  of  the  nerve,  it 
receives  anastomosing  filaments  from  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  fifth. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  facial,  in  its  course,  receives  numerous  filaments  from  the  great 
sensitive  nerve  of  the  face.    Certain  of  its  fibres  of  distribution  go  to  integument. 

The  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  are  the  stapedius,  and  probably  the  tensor  tym- 
pani, of  the  internal  ear,  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear,  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  pos- 
terior belly  of  the  digastric,  the  stylo-hyoid,  the  stylo-glossus,  and  the  palato-glossus. 
The  two  great  branches  of  distribution,  the  temporo-faoial  and  the  cervico-facial,  are 
distributed  to  all  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face,  leaving  the  deep  muscles,  or  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  to  be  supplied  by  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth.  In  addition,  it 
supplies  in  part  the  platysma  myoides. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Facial  Nen>e, — It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
facial  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face,  and  that  its  division  pro- 
duces paralysis  of  motion  and  no  marked  effects  upon  sensation.  It  is  evident,  also, 
from  the  numerous  communications  of  the  facial  with  the  fifth,  that  it  probably  contains 
in  its  course  sensitive  fibres.  Indeed,  all  who  have  operated  upon  this  nerve  have  found 
that  it  is  slightly  sensitive  after  it  has  emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  of  great  importance  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  facial  be  endowed  with 
sensibility  by  virtue  of  its  own  fibres  of  origin.  The  main  root  is  evidently  from  the 
motor  tract,  resembles  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  is  distributed  to  mus- 
cles ;  but  this  is  joined  by  the  intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  which  presents  a  small 
enlargement,  undoubtedly  containing  nerve-cells,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  ganglia 
upon  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Direct  observations  upon  the  properties  of  the  facial  as  it  penetrates  the  auditory 
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can&l,  and  before  it  h&g  reoaved  any  amtstomoaiog  brancbee  from  BenMttre  nervei,  mut 
be  to  a  certain  extent  unMtisfactory.  All  who  have  experimented  npon  the  nerTeehnoir 
that  the  pain  and  depreuion  which  fttlend  so  Beriomt  an  operation  as  that  of  expoaiof; 
(be  roots  of  a  nerve  in  the  cranial  csvit;  are  saffloient  to  reader  it  dotibtfol  whether  tb« 
parts  be  in  a  condition  to  exhibit  a  aligbt  degree  of  aengibility,  which  the  nerves  ma; 
poaseM  when  perfectly  normal.  Mapendie  and  Bernard,  n-ho  have  exposed  the  roots  of 
origin  of  the  facial,  state  onreeervedly  that  the;  are  absolately  insensible ;  bat  Longet 
very  jnstly  remarks  that  the  conditions  under  which  sacb  observations  are  made  haft 
not  been,  in  his  bands,  soffioiently  favorable  to  admit  of  a  rigorous  conclusion  npon  this 
point.  The  testimony  of  direct  experimuitatton  is  in  favor  of  the  insennbilitj  of  tin 
facial  at  its  origin.  It  is  true  that  the  intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg  has  a  bertabi  ana- 
tomioal  resemblance  to  the  sen^tive  nervee,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  its  ganglioform  enlarge- 
ment ;  but  direct  experiments  are  wanting  to  show  that  it  is  actually  sensilJTe.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  reason  concluuvely  from  its  anatomic^  characters  alone. 
The  most  convenient  way  to  consider  the  functions  of  the  facial  will  be  to  take  np 
Mriatint  the  properties  and  distribution  of  its  different  braacbes. 

Fanettom  of  the  Branehet  of  the  HicitU  vnMn  the  Aqweduet  of  Fallopiiu. — The  tint 
branch,  the  large  petrosal,  is  the  motor  root  of  Ifeckel's  ganglion.  This  will  be  referred 
to  again  id  connection' with  the  Hympathetic  syst^n.  The  second  branch,  the  sm^l  petro- 
sal, IB  one  of  the  motor  roots  of  the  otic  ganglion  of  the  sympatbetio.  The  third  braoch, 
the  tympanic,  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  stapedius  muscle.  The  second  and  third 
branches  will  be  again  considered  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  the  internal  ear. 
The  fourth  branch,  the  chorda  tympani,  is  so  important  tbat  it  demands  special  consid- 
eration. The  fifth  branch  is  given  off  opposite  the  wipn  of  the  chorda  tympani  and 
passes  to  the  pneumogastric,  to  which  nerve  it  probably  supplies  motor  filaments.  We 
have  already  seen,  in  studying  the  properties  of  the  roots  of  the  facial,  that,  in  thi* 
branch,  sensory  filaments  pass  from  the  pnetunogastric  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  ao- 
sory  cooneotions  of  the  facial. 

Punetiom  qf  the  Chorda  Tympani. — This  branch  passes  between  the  bones  of  the  ear 
and  through  the  tympanic  cavity  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  diviaiaB 
of  thefiftb,  which  it  joins  at  an  acute  angle, 
betwe«i  the  pterygoid  muscles.    It  has 
been  a  question  whether  this  nerve  be 
Mraply  enclosed  in  the  sheath  of  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  or  be  bo  closely  con- 
nected with  it  that  it  cannot  be  tnoed  t» 
a  distinct  distributjon.     Upon  this  puit 
we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Sappey,  who^  as  the  result  of  niinnte  di»- 
seotJons,  regards  the  union  as  complete, 
"  fibril  to  fibril."     As  regards  the  partion 
of  the  facial  which  fomialiee  the  filaments 
of  the  chorda  tympani,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine    anatomically    whether   tbns 
come  from  the  main  root  or  from  tiie  ia* 
Vn.tta.—Oiorda-^fnpaninerrr.    (HiniclifeW.)         tfirmediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  as  the  flbrss 
'■'^M;TBS^fon"'.''n!^'',S'n?;r;;^rS:'t:^i  of  these  rwrte  are  closely  united  beforelha 
nerre;  T,  .phaLo-p-kune  ««wHon:  8,  .m.ii  pel™]  chorda  tympani  IS  given  off. 
brmociies  of  the  kdii;  14,  14,  Id,  ^kHK-phuTngMi        The  only  qneBt)(»is  that  we  propose  to 
consider  in  this  connection  relate  to  tin 
functions  of  the  chorda  tympani  as  n  nerve  of  gustation,  and  as  it  influenoes  the  secretiM 
of  the  sabmaxillary  ^and. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  with  r^ard  to  the  influence  of  the  chorda  tympani  npoa  fw 
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sensa  of  taete  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongae.  Without  citing  all  of  the  experi- 
ments and  pathological  ohseryations  bearing  upon  this  question,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that,  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury  in  which  the  root  of  the  facial  is  involved  so  that  the 
chorda  tympani  is  paralyzed,  Id  addition  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  paralysis  of  the 
snperfioial  muscles  of  the  face,  there  is  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue 
iq)on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  lesion.  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  quoted  in 
works  on  physiology,  which  will  be  referred  to  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  gustation. 

In  1863,  we  had  under  observation,  for  several  months,  a  soldier  who  received  a  gun^ 
shot-wound,  the  ball  passing  through  the  head,  entering  just  above  the  ala  of  the  nose  upon 
the  left  side 'and  emerging  behind  the  mastoid  process  of  the  right  temporal  bone.  The 
wound  was  nearly  healed  while  he  was  under  observation,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of 
complete  facial  paralysis  were  manifested  upon  the  right  side.  The  buccinator  and  the 
orbicularis  oculi  were  completely  paralyzed.  Vision  in  the  right  eye  was  slightly  im- 
paired, but  was  improving.  The  hearing  was  perfect,  and  there  were  no  abnormal  phe- 
nomena except  those  apparently  due  to  injury  of  the  facial.  The  sense  of  taste  waa 
entirely  abolished  in  the  anterior  pprtion  of  the  tongue  upon  the  right  side.  Experiments 
upon  this  point  were  repeatedly  made  with  salt,  pepper,  and  other  sapid  substances.  This 
patient  was  exhibited  in  two  successive  years  to  the  class  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,  when  the  above-mentioned  facts  were  demonstrated. 

Physiologists  have  observed  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  in 
dogs,  eats,  and  other  animals,  following  section  of  the  root  of  the  facial  or  of  the  chorda 
tympani.  Some  observers,  it  is  true,  have  failed  to  note  the  phenomena  satisfactorily, 
and  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  real  origin  of  the  gustatory 
filaments ;  but  the  fact  that  the  chorda  tympani  influences  the  taste  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Adopting  this  view,  we  shall  defer  the  full  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  chorda 
tympani  until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  special  sense  of  taste. 

Schiff,  in  1861,  was  the  first  to  note  the  influence  of  the  chorda  tympani  upon  the 
secretion  of  tlie  submaxillary  gland.  In  his  experiments,  the  chorda  tympani  was 
exposed  and  the  flow  of  the  submaxillary  saliva  noted.  Upon  division  of  the  chorda 
tympani,  the  flow  of  saliva  was  momentarily  increased,  but  was  soon  arrested ;  and  sub- 
sequently, stimulation  of  the  gustatory  sense  failed  to  induce  secretion,  as  it  does  when 
the  nerve  is  intact.  Similar  experiments,  upon  a  much  more  extended  scale,  were  made 
by  Bernard,  in  the  following  way : 

The  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  was  exposed  in  a  dog,  and  into  it  was  fixed  a 
silver  canula.  The  nervous  filaments  going  to  the  gland  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifUi  were  then  isolated.  A  little  vinegar  introduced  into  the  mouth  caused  an  abundant 
fiow  of  saliva  from  the  tube.  The  chorda  tympani  was  then  divided,  by  introducing  a 
sharp  instrument  through  the  membrane  into  the  tympanic  cavity.  After  division  of  the 
nerve,  the  introduction  of  vinegar  into  the  mouth  failed  to  excite  the  salivary  secretion. 
From  this  and  similar  experiments,  Bernard  concludes  that  tlio  chorda  tympani  is  the 
motor  nerve  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  After  having  arrested  the  secretion  by  section 
of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  action  of  the  gland  was  excited  by  galvanization  of  the  pe- 
ripheral end  of  the  nerve.  Section  of  the  facial  after  its  passage  out  of  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  did  not  arrest  the  action  of  the  parotid ;  but  section  of  the  nerve  within  the  cra- 
nium arrested  the  secretion,  both  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary. 

These  observations  show  conclusively  that  the  facial,  either  through  branches  from 
its  proper  roots  or  its  filaments  of  communication  with  other  nerves,  regulates  the  secre- 
tion of  at  least  two  of  the  salivary  glands. 

Influence  of  Various  Branches  of  the  Facial  upon  the  Movements  of  the  Palate  and 
Uvula. — ^There  can  be  little  doubt  that  filaments  from  the  facial  animate  certain  of  the 
movements  of  the  velum  palati  and  uvula.  It  has  been  observed  that,  in  certain  cases 
of  facial  paralysis,  the  palate  upon  one  side  is  perfectly  flaccid  and  the  uvula  is  drawn  to 
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the  opposite  side ;  but  these  phenomena  do  not  occur  unless  the  nerve  be  affected  at  iti 
root  or  within  the  aqusductus  Fallopii.  It  is  true  that  the  uvula  is  frequently  drawn  to 
one  side  or  the  other  in  persons  unaffected  with  facial  paraljsis,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  it  is  deviated  as  a  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  fadal  in  some  instances. 

Direct  experiments  upon  the  roots  of  the  facial  have  not  been  followed  by  uniferm 
results.  Debron  mentions  one  experiment  in  which  galvani2ation  of  the  facial  within 
the  cranial  cavity  produced  decided  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate ;  but,  in 
four  others,  the  results  were  negative.  Nuhn,  however,  produced  contractions  of  these 
muscles  by  galvanization  of  the  nerve  in  the  cranium  in  a  man  immediately  after  decapi- 
tation. The  experiments  of  Bernard  upon  this  point  are  the  most  conclusive ;  but  while 
they  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  facial  animates  the  movements  of  the  soft  palate, 
they  do  not  indicate  the  course  of  the  filaments  from  the  nerve  to  the  musdesw  In  tiwee 
experiments,  made  in  connection  with  M.  Davaine,  the  whole  of  the  velum  palati  was 
exposed  in  a  large-sized  dog,  by  cutting  through  the  hyoid  bone.  The  trunk  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  was  then  exposed  in  the  neck,  near  its  point  of  emergence  at 
the  posterior  foramen  lacerum,  and  the  animal  was  killed  by  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
just  below  the  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves.  This  being  done,  the  gloeeo-pharyngeal  was 
galvanized,  which  produced  violent  contractions  of  the  velum,  the  pillars  of  the  faiioea, 
and  a  part  of  the  pharynx,  upon  one  side.  The  nerve  was  then  divided,  and  galvanizatioB 
was  applied  to  its  peripheral  end  without  producing  any  movement  in  the  velum.  The 
central  end  was  then  galvanized,  when  the  contractions  were  as  vigorous  as  when  the 
nerve  was  intact.  This  result  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  coDtractions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  palate  following  galvanization  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  are  reflex  and  not 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  filaments  of  distribution  from  this  nerve.  In  a  second  experi- 
ment, the  parts  were  exposed  in  the  same  way,  and,  in  addition,  the  facial  was  divided 
upon  the  right  side  at  its  entrance  into  the  internal  auditory  canal.  The  glosso-phaiyn- 
geal  nerve  was  then  galvanized  upon  the  side  on  which  tlie  facial  had  been  divided,  with 
the  effect  of  producing  movements  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  but  not  of  the  vehun 
palati  itself.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  was  then  galvanized  upon  the  side  on  which  the 
facial  was  intact,  which  produced  movements  of  the  velum  the  same  as  in  the  first  ex- 
periment. Galvanization  of  the  pnenmogastric,  the  sublingual,  and  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  fifth,  failed  to  produce  movements  of  the  velum. 

^^  The  first  experiment  proves  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  not  the  motor  nerve 
of  the  velum  palati,  but  that  it  induces  reflex  movements  by  the  excitation  which  it 
transmits  to  the  nervous  centre,  an  excitation  which  is  carried  to  the  parts  by  another 
nerve. 

''*'  The  second  experiment  proves  that  the  reflex  movements  of  the  velum  palati,  in- 
duced by  the  excitation  of  the  glosso^pharyngeal,  are  in  part  transmitted  by  the  fiu»a2 
nerve,  the  movements  of  the  pillars  not  being  produced  by  filaments  belonging  to  thia 
nerve." 

Bernard  also  noted  a  fact,  which  has  sometimes  been  observed  in  cases  of  facial 
paralysis,  that  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  deviated  after  section  of  the  facial ;  which  is 
explained  by  the  presence  of  a  filament  described  by  Hirschfeld,  going  from  the  facial  to 
the  tongue. 

As  we  before  remarked,  the  experiments  of  Bernard  do  not  indicate  the  mode  of 
communication  between  the  facial  and  the  muscles  of  the  palate.  Longet  regards  the 
filaments  of  the  facial  which  influence  the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulsB  muscles  as 
derived  from  the  large  petrosal  branch  of  the  nerve,  passing  to  the  muscles  throog^ 
Mcckors  ganglion,  tlie  filaments  to  the  palato-glossus  and  the  palato-pharyngeos  being 
given  off  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  but  originally  coming  from  an  anastomosing  branch 
of  the  facial.  As  regards  the  branches  of  communication  from  the  gioBso-pharjnga^li 
Longot  mentions  a  yireparation  by  Richet,  in  the  museum  of  the  £ecU  de  fMeoMy  ^ 
Paris,  in  which  branches  of  the  facial  upon  one  side  passed  directly  to  the  palato-glossos 
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and  the  palato-pharyngeus,  without  any  connection  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
In  our  anatomical  description  of  the  branches  of  the  facial,  we  have  already  noted  a 
filament)  described  by  Hirsohfeld,  which  passes  to  the  sfylo-glossus  and  palato-glossus 
moscles.    This  is  the  filament  affected  in  deviation  of  the  point  of  the  tongue. 

In  view  of  the  pathological  examples  of  paralysis  of  the  palate  and  uvula  in  certain 
cases  of  fiEioial  palsy,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  these 
parts  upon  galvanization  of  the  facial,  and  the  reflex  action  through  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  and  the  facial,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  uvula  are 
animated  by  filaments  derived  from  the  seventh  nerve.  The  effects  of  paralysis  of  these 
muscles  are  manifested  by  more  or  less  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  in  the  pronunciation 
of  certain  words,  with  great  difficulty  in  the  expulsion  of  mucus  collected  in  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx. 

Functions  of  the  External  Branches  of  the  Facial. — The  general  function  of  the 
branches  of  the  facial  going  to  the  superficial  musdes  of  the  face  is  sufficientiy  evident, 
in  view  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  these  branches  and  the  general 
properties  of  the  nerve.  Throughout  the  writings  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  facial  is 
spoken  of  as  the  '^  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face.^'  It  is  now  recognized  as  the  nerve 
which  presides  over  the  movements  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face,  not  including 
those  directly  concerned  in  the  act  of  mastication.  This  being  its  general  function,  it  is 
easy  to  assign  to  each  of  what  may  be  termed  the  external  branches  of  the  facial  its 
particular  office. 

Just  after  the  facial  nerve  has  passed  out  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  it  sends  to  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  the  communicating  branch,  the  functions  of  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  palate. 

The  posterior  auricular  branch,  becoming  sensitive  by  the  addition  of  filaments  from 
the  cervical  plexus,  gives  sensibility  to  the  integument  on  the  back  part  of  the  ear  and 
over  the  occipital  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle.  It  animates  the  retrahens 
and  the  attoUens  aurem,  muscles  but  little  developed  in  man,  but  very  important  in  cer- 
tain of  the  inferior  animals.  It  also  animates  the  posterior  portion  of  the  ocoipito-fron- 
talis  muscle. 

The  branches  distributed  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  to  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscle  simply  animate  these  muscles,  one  of  the  uses  of  which  is  to  assist  in  deglutition. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  filaments  that  go  to  the  stylo-glossus. 

The  two  great  branches  distributed  upon  the  face  after  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  has 
passed  through  the  parotid  gland  have  the  most  prominent  function.  Both  of  these 
branches  are  somewhat  sensitive,  from  their  connections  with  other  nerves,  and  are  dis- 
tributed in  small  part  to  integument. 

The  teraporo-facial  branch  animates  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 
In  complete  paralysis  of  this  branch,  the  eye  is  constantly  open,  even  during  sleep,  from 
paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  the  globe  of  the  eye  may 
become  inflamed  from  constant  exposure,  from  abolition  of  the  movements  of  winking  by . 
which  the  tears  are  distributed  over  its  surface  and  littie  foreign  particles  are  removed, 
and,  in  short,  from  absence  of  the  protective  action  of  the  lids.  In  these  cases,  the 
lower  lid  may  become  slightiy  everted.  The  frontal  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis, 
the  attrahens  aurem,  and  the  corrugator  supercilii  muscles,  are  also  paralyzed.  The 
most  prominent  symptom  of  paralysis  of  these  muscles  is  inability  to  corrugate  the  brow 
upon  one  side,  as  in  frowning. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  that  dilate  the  nostrils  has  been  shown  to  have  an  important 
influence  upon  respiration  through  the  nose.  It  was  the  synchronism  between  the  acts 
of  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  and  the  movements  of  inspiration  which  first  led  Sir  Charles 
Bell  to  regard  the  facial  as  a  respiratory  nerve.  In  instances  of  complete  paralysis  of 
the  nostril  of  one  side,  there  is  frequently  some  difficulty  in  inspiration.  Sir  Charleg 
Bell  refers  to  a  case  in  which,  when  "the  patient  lay  with  the  sound  side  against  the 
40 
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pillow,  he  was  under  the  aooamtj  of  boldiog  ihe  paralytio  Doatril  open  witii  the  bgcrs, 
in  order  to  breathe  freely."  In  the  horse,  the  movements  of  the  nostrils  oreeiBeotiilto 
respiration,  the  animal  being  unable  to  breathe  tbrongh  the  month.  When  bolli  faeol 
Derrea  ore  divided  in  this  animal,  the  noatrila  collapse  and  are  occloded  with  eadi  eSbrt 
at  inspiration,  and  death  takes  place  from  suffocation. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  and  others  have  also  not«d  an  interference  with  olfaction,  dn»l«tbe 
inability  to  inhale  with  one  nostril,  in  cases  of  facial  paralysis.  The  inflnenae  of  the  bmtc 
in  the  act  of  conveying  odoroas  emanations  to  the  olfactory  membrane  is  anSciHitiy  evi- 
dent after  what  we  have  remarked  concerning  the  action  of  the  facial  in  respiration. 

The  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  other  anperflcial  moscies  of  the  face  are  raanifeeted  in 
the  distortion  of  tiie  features,  from  the  nnopposed  actJon  of  the  mnsoles  npon  the  sound 
^de;  a  phenomenon  which  ia  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  practical  phyMcian.  Wbtn 
facial  palsy  affects  one  aide  and  ia  complete,  the  angle  of  the  month  is  drawn  to  tbe 
opposite  side,  the  eye  npon  the  affected  side  is  widely  and  permanently  opened  eia 
dnring  sleep,  and  the  face  baa  upon  that  dde  a  pecniiarly  expressionless  appearaocc. 
When  a  patient  affected  in  this  way  smiles  or  attempts  to  grimace,  the  distortion  ii 
mnch  increased.  The  lips  are  paralyzed  npon  one  side,  which  sometiines  cansM  a  flo* 
of  saliva  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth.  In  the  lower  animala  that  use  the  lips  in  pre- 
hension, paralyus  of  these  parts  interferes  considerably  with  the  taking  of  food.  Tbe 
flaccidity  of  the  paralyzed  lips  and  cheek  in  the  human  subject  sometimes  canses  a  puff- 
ing movement  with  each  act  of  expiration,  as  if  the  patient  were  smoking  a  pipe. 


Brprtt^aa  qf  lAi  Jaa  prodnerd  iy  emUroeMoB  (/  tlie  mtiw/fj  imdtr  elteMcal  eccitnlum.    (Le  Bod.  iSn- 

ViHit  ctsw  of  Ike  tu*  In  repoM. 
mrOe  tIkw. 

iprHrion  af  lnHEbbT  upon  one  sldn,  prodncrd  hj  rontnicttoll  oT  (he  iT«i>'°>tlFU>  Di*far. 
Lipnnlon  of  fur,  ]>Ti>duced  by  contr^ctlaiiar  Clje  fronUJ  miucLe  ud  uedeptwun  of  thfi  lower  Jar. 
xprpN^IOQ  of  ft«r,  profile  ^ev. 

iipnHinn  of  feu-  SDd  gnat  pain.  prodneHI  bf  conlrudon  of  the  aam^fliat  Hpcrdll  ud  IbBdcpnNB* 
ui  u.ulowdr  j«w. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  baocinator  ia  not  supplied  by  iilaments  from  the  nenr 
of  mastication,  but  is  animated  solely  by  the  facial.  Paralysis  of  this  muscle  interferw 
rnaterlally  with  mastication,  from  a  tendency  to  aociimalation  of  the  food  between  A* 
teeth  and  t^e  cheek.    Patients  complain  of  this  difBcolty,  and  they  sometimes  keep  tb« 
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food-  between  the  teeth  by  pressure  with  the  hand.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which  both 
fiM»ft]  nerves  are  paralyzed,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  mastication,  irom  the  cause 
just  mentioned. 

The  functions  of  the  external  branches  of  the  facial  are  thus  sufficiently  simple ;  and 
it  is  only  as  its  deep  branches  affect  the  taste,  the  movements  of  deglutition,  etc.,  that  it 
is  diffioult  to  Ascertain  their  exact  office.  As  this  is  the  nerve  of  expression  of  the  face, 
it  is  in  the  human  subject  that  the  phenomena  attending  its  paralysis  are  most  prominent. 
When  both  sides  are  affected,  the  appearance  is  most  remarkable,  the  face  being  abso- 
lutely expressionless  and  looking  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  a  mask. 

Spinal  Accessory  and  Sublingual  Nerves, 

A  description  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  sublin- 
gual completes  the  physiological  history  of  the  motor  nerves  emerging  from  the  cranial 
cavity.  The  functions  of  these  nerves  are  important,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  they  possess  considerable  interest,  from  the  fact  that  physiological  investigations 
iiave,  only  within  a  few  years,  determined  the  significance  of  certain  of  its  anatomical 
relations.  As  we  have  done  in  studying  the  other  motor  nerves,  we  shall  treat  succes- 
sively of  their  anatomical  relations,  general  properties  and  functions. 

Spinal  Accessory  Nerve.     ( Third  Division  of  the  Eighth  Nerve,) 

The  spinal  acces^ry  nerve,  from  the  remarkable  extent  of  its  origin,  its  important 
anastomoses  with  other  nerves,  and  its  curious  course  and  distribution,  has  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  anatomists  and  physiologists,  who  have  advanced  many  theories  with 
regard  to  its  office.  We  sball  content  ourselves,  however,  with  a  simple  description  of 
its  anatomy  as  it  appears  from  late  researches,  and  shall  begin  its  physiological  history 
with  comparatively  recent  experiments,  which  alone  have  advanced  our  positive  knowl- 
edge of  its  properties. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Spinal  Accessory. — The  origin  of  this  nerve  is  very  exten- 
sive. A  certain  portion  arises  from' the  lower  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  rest 
takes  its  origin  below,  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  That  portion  of  the  root  which  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata  is  called,  by 
the  French,  the  bulbar  portion,  the  roots  from  the  cord  constituting  the  spinal  portion. 
Inasmuch  as'  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  functions  of  these  two  portions, 
the  anatomical 'distinction  just  mentioned  is  important. 

The  superior  roots  arise  by  four  or  five  filaments  from  the  lower  half  of  the  medulla 
oblongata;  bfelow  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastrics.  These  filaments  of  origin,  in  prepara- 
tions hardened  by  prolonged  immersion  in  alcohol,  are  shown  to  be  connected  with  the 
lateral  portion  of  the  medulla,  and  not  with  the  posterior  columns.  Their  origin  seems, 
therefore,"  to  be  from  the  motor  tract. 

The  spinal  portion  of  the  nerve  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  division 
of  the  spinal  cord,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  upper  four  or  five 
cervical  nerves.  The  filaments  of  origin  are  from  six  to  eight  in  number.  The  most 
inferior  of  these  is  generally  single,  the  other  filaments  being  frequently  arranged  in 
pairs.  These  take  their  origin  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  cord,  rather  nearer  the 
posterior  median  line  than  the  roots  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Following  the  nerve  from  its  most  inferior  filament  of  origin  upward,  it  gradually 
increases  in  size  by  union  with  its  other  roots,  enters  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  passes  to  the  jugular  foramen,  by  which  it  emerges,  in  connection  with  the 
glosao-pharyngeal,  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

In  its  course,  the  spinal  accessory  anastomoses  with  several  nerves.  Just  as  it  enters 
the  cranial  cavity,  it  receives  filaments  of  communication  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
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branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  which  goes  to  these  mnscles  has  a  certain  synchronisoB 
with  the  action  of  the  branch  going  to  the  larynx  and  the  pharynx ;  the  one  fixing  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  so  that  the  exptOsion  of  the  air  through  the  glottis  may  be  more 
nicely  regulated  by  the  expiratory  muscles,  and  the  other  acting  upon  the  vocal  c<»*d& 

In  what  is  known  to  physiologists  as  muscular  efibrt,  the  glottis  is  closed,  the  thorax 
is  fixed  after  a  full  inspiration,  and  respiration  is  arrested  so  long  as  the  effort,  if  it  be 
not  too  prolonged,  is  continued.  The  same  synchronism,  therefore,  obtains  in  ^s  as  in 
prolonged  vocal  efforts.  In  experiments  in  which  the  muscular  branch  only  has  been 
divided,  shortness  of  breath,  afber  violent  muscular  effort,  is  observed ;  and  this  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  want  of  synchronous  action  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  trapezius. 
The  irregularity  in  the  movements  of  progression  in  animals,  in  which  either  both  branch- 
es or  the  muscular  branches  alone  have  been  divided,  is  due  to  anatomical  peculiarities. 
Bernard  has  observed  these  irregularities  in  the  dog  and  the  horse,  but  they  are  not  so 
well  marked  in  the  cat.  There  have  been  no  opportunities  for  illustrating  these  pointa 
in  the  human  subject. 

Sublingual^  or  Hypoglossal  Nerve.    {Ninth  Nerve.) 

The  last  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves  is  the  sublingual ;  and  its  functions  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  physiology  of  the  tongue  in  deglutition  and  articulation, 
although  it  is  also  distributed  to  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

Phyiiological  Anatomy  of  the  Sublingual  N^erve, — ^The  apparent  origin  of  the  snblin* 
gnal  is  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  groove  between  the  olivary  body  and  the 
anterior  pyramid,  on  the  line  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  At  this  point, 
its  root  is  formed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  filaments,  which  extend  from  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  olivary  body  to  about  the  jnnction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third. 
These  filaments  of  origin  are  separated  into  two  groups,  superior  and  inferior.  From 
this  apparent  origin,  the  filaments  have  been  traced  into  the  gray  matter  of  the  floor 
of  the  ifourth  ventricle,  between  the  deep  origin  of  the  pneumogastric  and  the  glosao- 
pharyngeal.  Although  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point,  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  filaments  of  origin  of  these  nerves  decussate  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  superior  and  inferior  filaments  of  origin  of  the  nerve  unite  to  form  two 
bundles,  which  pass  through  distinct  perforations  in  the  dura  mater.  These  two  bnndles^ 
then  pass  into  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  and  unite  into  a  single  trunk  as  they 
emerge  from  the  cranial  cavity. 

After  the  sublingual  has  passed  out  of  the  cranial  cavity,  it  anastomoses  with  several 
nerves.  It  sends  a  filament  of  communication  to  the  sympathetic  as  it  branches  from 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  Soon  after  it  has  passed  through  the  foramen,  it  sends  a 
branch  to  the  pneumogastric.  It  anastomoses  by  two  or  three  branches  with  the  upper 
two  cerrical  nerves,  the  filaments  pasnng  in  both  directions  between  the  nerves.  It- 
anastomoses  with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  by  two  or  three  filaments  passing  in 
both  directions. 

In  its  distribution,  the  sublingual  presents  several  remarkable  peculiarities : 

Its  first  branch,  the  descendens  noni,  passes  down  the  neck  to  the  stemo-hyoid,  ster* 
no-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid  muscles.  From  its  relations  with  important  vessels  and 
nerves,  this  branch  possesses  considerable  surgical  interest. 

The  thyro-hyoid  branch  is  distributed  to  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle. 

The  other  branches  are  distributed  to  the  stylo-glossus,  hyo-glossus,  genio-hyoid,  and 
genio-hyo-glossos  muscles,  their  terminal  filaments  going  to  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 

tongue. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  sublingual  nerve  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  muscles  in  the 
infra-hyoid  region,  the  action  of  which  is  to  depress  the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone  after 
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cles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  and  no  movements  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius. 
Galvanization  of  the  roots  arising  from  the  spinal  cord  produced  movements  of  the  two 
muscles  just  mentioned  and  absolutely  no  movements  in  the  larynx.  In  view  of  these 
experiments,  it  is  evident  that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  are 
motor ;  and  it  is  farther  evident  that  the  filaments  from  the  medulla  oblongata  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  while  the  filaments  from  the  spinal 
cord  go  to  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  trapezius. 

The  trunk  of  the  spinal  accessory,  after  the  nerve  has  passed  out  of  the  cranial  cavity, 
is  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility.  If  the  nerve  be  divided,  the  peripheral 
extremity  manifests  recurrent  sensibility,  but  the  central  end  is  also  sensible,  proba- 
bly from  direct  filaments  of  communication  from  the  cervical  nerves  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric.  As  we  have  remarked,  however,  in  treating  of  the  properties  of  some  other  of 
the  cranial  nerves,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  note  satisfactorily  a  slight  degree  of  sensi- 
bility in  nerves  that  can  be  exposed  only  by  a  tedious  and  painful  operation. 

The  functions  of  the  external,  or  muscular  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  are  suffi- 
ciently evident ;  and  the  effects  of  the  destruction  of  the  nerves  on  both  sides,  as  far  as 
this  branch  is  concerned,  simply  resolve  themselves  into  the  phenomena  due  to  partial 
paralysis  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius ;  but  the  functions  of  the  branch  which 
joins  the  pneumogastric  are  much  more  complex. 

Functions  of  the  Internal  Branch  from  the  Spinal  AecesBory  to  the  Pneumogagtric, — 
Bischoff  attempted  to  ascertain  the  functions  of  this  branch  by  dividing  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  accessory  upon  both  sides  in  a  living  animal.  The  results  of  his  experiments  may  be 
stated  in  a  very  few  words :  He  attempted  to  divide  all  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  upon 
both  sides  by  dissecting  down  to  the  occipito-atloid  space  and  penetrating  into  the  cavity 
of  the  spinal  canal.  In  the  first  three  experiments  upon  dogs,  the  animals  died  so  soon 
after  section  of  the  nerves,  that  no  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  In  two  succeed^ 
ing  experiments  upon  dogs,  the  animals  recovered.  After  division  of  the  nerves,  the  voice 
became  hoarse,  but  a  few  weeks  later,  it  became  normal.  On  killing  the  animals,  an 
examination  of  the  parts  showed  that  some  of  the  filaments  of  origin  had  not  been 
divided.  An  experiment  was  then  made  upon  a  goat,  but  this  was  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
roots  were  not  completely  divided.  Finally,  another  experiment  was  made  upon  a  goat. 
In  this  the  results  were  more  satisfactory.  After  division  of  the  nerve  upon  one  side, 
the  voice  became  hoarse.  As  the  filaments  were  divided  upon  the  opposite  side,  the 
voice  was  enfeebled,  until  finally  it  became  extinct.  The  sound  emitted  afterward  was 
one  which  could  in  nowise  be  called  voice  ("  qui  neutiquam  vox  appellari  potuit ").  This 
experiment  was  made  in  the  presence  of  Tiedemann  and  Seubertus  and  was  not  re- 
peated. 

Bernard,  whose  ingenious  experiments  determined  exactly  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
accessory  over  the  vocal  movements  of  the  larynx,  first  repeated  the  experiments  of  Bis- 
choff; but  the  animals  operated  upon  died  so  soon,  from  hsDmorrhage  or  other  causes, 
that  his  observations  were  not  satisfactory.  After  many  unsuccessful  trials,  he  succeeded 
in  overcoming  all  difficulties,  by  following  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  back  to  the  jugular 
foramen,  seizing  it  here  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps,  and  drawing  it  out  by  the  roots. 
This  operation  is  difficult,  but  we  have  several  tunes  performed  it  with  entire  success, 
and  have  verified,  in  every  regard,  the  facts  observed  by  Bernard.  Within  the  last  year, 
the  excellent  assistant  to  the  chair  of  Physiology  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, Dr.  C.  F.  Roberts,  has  succeeded  in  extirpating  these  nerves  for  class-demon- 
strations. The  operation  is  generally  most  successful  in  cats,  although  Bernard  has 
succeeded  frequently  in  other  animals. 

The  operative  procedure  employed  by  Bernard  is  the  following :  The  trunk  of  the 
nerve  is  exposed  as  it  passes  through  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  It  is  then  fol- 
lowed up  by  careful  dissection,  avoiding  blood-vessels  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  poste- 
rior foramen  lacerum,  when  the  sublingual  is  seen  crossing  the  course  of  the  pneumo- 
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gastric.  It  is  here  that  the  anastomotic  branch  leaves  the  spinal  accessory  to  go  to  the 
pneamogastric.  At  this  point,  the  external  branch,  with  the  anastomosing  branch,  is 
seized  with  a  pair  of  rather  broad-billed  forceps,  and  gentle  bat  firm  traction  is  applied 
to  the  entire  nerve.  Soon  there  is  a  cracking  sensation  conveyed  to  the  hand  as  the 
roots  give  way,  and  the  nerve  may  then  be  drawn  out  entire.  With  care,  either  the  fik- 
ments  of  origin  from  the  medulla  or  those  from  the  cord  may  be  extirpated  alone. 

When  one  spinal  accessory  is  extirpated,  the  vocal  sounds  are  hoarse  and  onnatonL 
When  both  nerves  are  torn  out,  in  addition  to  the  disturbance  of  deglutition  and  the  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  the  voice  becomes  extinct 
Animals  operated  upon  in  this  way  move  the  jaws  and  make  evident  efforts  to  cry»  bat 
no  vocal  sound  is  emitted.  This  condition  is  very  striking ;  and,  inasmuch  as  Bernard 
has  kept  animals,  with  both  nerves  extirpated,  for  months,  the  question  of  the  function 
of  these  nerves  in  phonation  may  now  be  regarded  as  definitively  settled. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  experimental  facts  with  regard  to  the  influence  c^  the 
different  filaments  of  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  upon  the  voice.  These  are  simple  and 
entirely  conclusive ;  and  they  are  due  exclusively  to  the  researches  of  Bernard.  TIm 
experimenter  found  that  division  of  the  roots  of  origin  from  the  spinal  cord  not  onlj  did 
not  affect  the  voice,  but  sometimes  it  seemed  to  render  it  clearer;  but  that  division  of  the 
roots  of  origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata  abolished  the  voice,  although  the  Inferior  roots 
were  intact. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  in  phonation,  as 
this  subject  has  already  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  voice.  The  experimeats 
that  have  demonstrated  the  influence  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  over  these  moaded 
have  pointed  out  the  destination  of  the  flbres  that  join  the  pneumogastric,  which  coidd 
never  have  been  done  so  satisfactorily  by  dissection.  They  have  shown  farther  that 
the  movements  involved  in  phonation  are  more  or  less  independent  of  the  respiratorj 
movements  of  the  larynx. 

If  the  larynx  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  with  all  its  nervous  connections  intact^ 
it  will  be  seen  to  open  widely  during  inspiration,  being  passive  in  expiration.  The  inde 
opening  of  the  glottis  at  this  time  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  after  the  operation,  respiration 
is  usually  more  or  less  labored ;  but,  if  we  carefiilly  observe  the  parts  when  the  mfin- 
tory  acts  are  perfectly  tranquil,  the  movements  of  the  glottis  seem  to  be  very  sliirht 
The  larynx  is  then  permanently  opened  to  a  moderate  degree,  but  the  chink  of  the  glottis 
is  slightly  dilated  with  each  expiration.  If  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  which  are 
distributed  to  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid,  be  now  divided 
upon  both  sides,  the  larynx  is  entirely  paralyzed,  and  in  cats  and  young  animals,  in  which 
the  cartilages  are  soft  and  flexible,  the  parts  are  occluded  by  the  effort  of  inspiratioB,  and 
death  takes  place  from  suffocation.  Of  course  the  division  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves  abolishes  the  voice,  but  it  arrests  the  other  movements  of  the  larynx  as  well 
The  distinction  thus  established  between  the  action  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  was  fully  illustrated  by  Bernard,  in  the  following  experimenti: 

In  a  cat,  in  which  the  voice  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  extirpation  of  hnih 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  the  larynx  was  exposed.  The  glottis  was  seen  dilated  so  aa  ta 
permit  the  free  passage  of  air  in  respiration.  The  mucous  membrane  retained  its  aenai- 
bility,  and,  when  the  interior  of  the  larynx  was  irritated,  a  very  slight  but  ineflfectna) 
effort  was  made  to  close  the  glottis.  It  was  impossible  for  the  animal  to  approxiBiate 
the  posterior  points  of  attachment  of  the  vocal  cords  or  to  put  the  cords  upon  the  strdch. 
If  such  irritation  be  applied  to  the  larynx  of  an  animal  with  the  spinal  accessory  nerve> 
intact,  the  glottis  is  instantly  and  firmly  closed. 

In  a  cat  about  five  weeks  old,  botli  spinal  accessory  nerves  were  extirpated,  and  the 
voice  was  thus  destroyed.  Two  days  after,  both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  were  divided, 
and  the  animal  died  almost  immediately  of  suffocation. 

These  experiments  show  conclusively  that  the  internal,  or  communicating  braaek  of 
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the  spinal  accessory  is  the  nerve  which  presides  over  the  movements  of  the  larynx  in 
phonation.  The  filaments  nndoabtedly  pass  to  the  larynx  in  greatest  part  through  the 
recorrent  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pnemnogastric ;  but  the  recurrent  laryngeals  also 
contain  motor  filaments  from  other  sources,  which  latter  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis. 

Influenee  of  the  Internal  Braneh  of  the  Spinal  Aceeeeory  vpon  Deglutition.—There 
are  two  ways  in  which  deglutition  is  affected  through  this  nerve :  1.  When  the  larynx  is 
paralyzed  as  a  consequence  of  extirpation  of  both  nerves,  the  glottis  cannot  be  completely 
closed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  air-passages.  In  rabbits  par- 
ticularly, it  has  been  noted  that  particles  of  food  penetrate  the  trachea  and  find  their 
way  into  the  lungs.  2.  The  spinal  accessory  furnishes  numerous  filaments  to  the  pharyn- 
geal branch  of  the  pnenmogastric,  and,  through  this  nerve,  it  directly  affects  the  muscles 
of  deglutition ;  but  the  muscles  animated  in  this  way  by  the  spinal  accessory  have  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  the  lips  of  the  glottis  together,  while  they  assist  in  passing  the  alimentary 
bolus  into  the  oesophagus.  When  these  important  acta  are  wanting,  there  is  some  difS- 
culty  in  the  process  of  deglutition  itself  as  well  as  danger  of  the  passage  of  foreign 
particles  into  the  larynx. 

Influence  of  the  Spinal  Aeeeetory  upon  the  Heart, — When  we  come  to  study  the  varied 
functions  of  the  pneumogastrica,  we  shall  discuss  fully  the  mechanism  by  which  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  are  arrested  by  galvanization  of  both  of  these  nerves  in  the  neck. 
A  very  curious  and  interesting  observation  by  Waller  has  demonstrated  that  this  influ- 
ence, whatever  be  its  mechanism,  is  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory  and  necessarily 
comes  through  its  communicating  branch.  It  has  been  found  that  a  powerful  current  of 
galvanism  passed  through  the  pnenmogastric  upon  one  side  will  arrest  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Waller  found  that,  if  he  extirpated  the  spinal  accessory  upon  one  side,  the  action 
of  the  heart  could  not  be  arrested  by  galvanizing  the  pnenmogastric  upon  the  same  side ; 
but  this  result  followed  galvanization  of  the  pnenmogastric  upon  the  opposite  side,  on 
which  the  connections  with  the  spinal  accessory  were  intact.  These  phenomena,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  observed  until  from  ten  to  twelve  days  had  elapsed  after  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  spinal  accessory.  We  have  already  seen,  in  treating  of  the  general  properties 
of  the  nerves,  that  the  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves  disappears  in  about  four  days  after 
their  separation  from  the  nerve-centres.  In  the  observation  just  referred  to,  it  seemed 
necessary  that  a  sufficient  time  should  elapse  after  extirpation  of  the  spinal  accessory  for 
the  irritability  of  the  filaments  that  join  the  pnenmogastric  to  become  extinct;  but  the 
experiment  is  sufficient  to  show  the  direct  inhibitory  influence  of  the  spinal  accessory 
upon  the  heart.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  fanotions  of  the  pneumogastrics. 

Funetwne  of  the  External^  or  Muscular  Branch  of  the  Spinal  Aceenory.—The  most 
interesting  feature  in  the  recent  researches  into  the  functions  of  the  spinal  accessory  is, 
that  experimentalists  have  been  able  to  separate  physiologically  the  internal  from  the 
external  branch.  Observations  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  internal  branch, 
and  the  internal  branch  only,  is  directly  concerned  in  the  vocal  movements  of  the  larynx, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  closure  of  the  glottis  during  deglutition.  It  has  been  noted, 
in  addition,  that  animals  in  which  both  branches  have  been  extirpated  present  irregu- 
larity of  the  movements  of  the  anterior  extremities  and  suffer  from  shortness  of  breath 
alter  violent  muscular  exertion.  The  use  of  the  corresponding  extremities  in  the  human 
subject  is  so  different,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  direct  application  of  these  experi- 
ments ;  still,  we  can  draw  from  them  certain  inferences  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  external  branch  in  man. 

In  prolonged  vocal  efforts,  the  vocal  cords  are  put  Upon  the  stretch,  and  the  act  of 
expiration  is  very  different  from  that  in  tranquil  breathing.  In  sin^g,  for  example,  the 
shoulders  are  frequently  fixed ;  and  this  is  done  to  some  extent  by  the  action  of  the 
fltemo-cleido-mastoid  and  the  trapezius.    We  may  suppose,  then,  that  the  action  of  the 
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brftDoh  of  the  spinal  aooessory  which  goes  to  these  muscles  has  a  certain  synchronisni 
with  the  action  of  the  branch  going  to  the  larynx  and  the  pharynx ;  the  one  fixing  tbe 
npper  part  of  the  chest  so  that  the  expnlsion  of  the  air  through  the  glottis  may  be  more 
nicely  regnlated  by  the  expiratory  mnscles,  and  the  other  acting  npon  the  Tocal  oord& 

In  what  is  known  to  physiologists  as  muscular  effort,  the  glottis  is  closed,  the  tbonx 
is  fixed  after  a  foil  inspiration,  and  respiration  is  arrested  so  long  as  the  effort,  if  it  be 
not  too  prolonged,  is  continued.  The  same  synchronism,  therefore,  obtains  in  this  as  in 
prolonged  vocal  efforts.  In  experiments  in  which  the  muscular  branch  only  has  been 
divided,  shortness  of  breath,  after  violent  muscular  effort,  is  observed ;  and  this  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  want  of  synchronous  action  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  trapezioa. 
The  irregularity  in  the  movementa  of  progression  in  animals,  in  which  either  both  bnncb- 
es  or  the  muscular  branches  alone  have  been  divided,  is  due  to  anatomical  pecdiarities. 
Bernard  has  observed  these  irregularities  in  the  dog  and  the  horse,  but  they  are  not  eo 
well  marked  in  the  cat.  There  have  been  no  opportunities  for  illustrating  these  points 
in  the  human  subject. 

Sublingual^  or  Hypoglossal  Nerve,    {Ninth  Nerve,) 

The  last  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves  is  the  sublingual ;  and  its  functions  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  physiology  of  the  tongue  in  deglutition  and  articulation, 
although  it  is  also  distributed  to  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Sublingual  Nerte, — ^The  apparent  origin  of  the  sublin- 
gual is  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  groove  between  the  olivary  body  and  the 
anterior  pyramid,  on  the  line  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  At  this  point, 
its  root  is  formed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  filaments,  which  extend  from  tlie  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  olivary  body  to  about  the  j auction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third. 
These  filaments  of  origin  are  separated  into  two  groups,  superior  and  inferior.  From 
this  apparent  origin,  the  filaments  have  been  traced  into  the  gray  matter  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  between  the  deep  origin  of  the  pneumogastrio  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal. Although  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point,  it  is  probaUe 
that  some  of  the  filaments  of  origin  of  these  nerves  decussate  in  the  fioor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  superior  and  inferior  filaments  of  origin  of  the  nerve  unite  to  form  two 
bundles,  which  pass  through  distinct  perforations  in  the  dura  mater.  These  two  bondlefi 
then  pass  into  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  and  uDite  into  a  single  trunk  as  they 
emerge  from  the  cranial  cavity. 

After  the  sublingual  has  passed  out  of  the  cranial  cavity,  it  anastomoses  with  several 
nerves.  It  sends  a  filament  of  communication  to  the  sympathetic  as  it  branches  from 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  Soon  after  it  has  passed  through  the  foramen,  it  sends  a 
branch  to  the  pneumogastric.  It  anastomoses  by  two  or  three  branches  with  the  upper 
two  cervical  nerves,  the  filaments  passing  in  both  directions  between  the  nerves.  It 
anastomoses  with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  by  two  or  three  filaments  pasaug  ia 
both  directions. 

In  its  distribution,  the  sublingual  presents  several  remarkable  peculiarities : 

Its  first  branch,  the  descendens  noni,  passes  down  the  neck  to  the  stemo-hyoid,  ster- 
no-thyrold,  and  omo-hyoid  muscles.  From  its  relations  with  important  vessels  and 
nerves,  this  branch  possesses  considerable  surgical  interest. 

The  thyro-hyoid  branch  is  distributed  to  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle. 

The  other  branches  are  distributed  to  the  stylo-glossus,  hyo-glossus,  genio-hyoid,  and 
genio-hyo-glossus  muscles,  their  terminal  filaments  going  to  the  intrinsio  muscles  of  tbe 

tongue. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  sublingual  nerve  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  muscles  in  tbe 
infra-hyoid  region,  the  action  of  which  is  to  depress  the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone  after 
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the  psMAge  of  the  alimentarj  bolna  throagh  the  pharynx ;  to  one  of  the  mugcles  in  the 
Bupra-hjoid  region,  the  genio-b;oid  ;  to  most  of  the  masolea  which  move  the  tongue ; 
and  to  the  mnsoalar  fibres  of  the  tongue  iUelf.  The  action  of  tbeee  moscUa  and  of  the 
toogae  itself  in  deglutition  lias  already  been  folly  discnsseil. 


Tia.  ilO.—lHtlriiiiUaiK^  the  ntUnffual  ntrtt.    (Sippcy.) 
.    .                      .  2.inzifll0Doraus«r;  8,40,8,  T.e.lCMlbnorheeudtoutoI 
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BAopbUTHgHj  Btirre ;  10,  gui^loD  of  Audnvch ;  IT,  1^  bruichn  t^  the  ^osso-pluryiveu  dot 
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Propertitt  and  Funetiont  of  the  Svblinffval. — There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  enblingaal  nerve  is  entirely  insensible  at  its  origin  ^m  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
fact  that  it  arises  from  a  continuation  of  the  tnot«r  tract  of  the  spinal  cord  and  has  no 
ganglion  upon  its  main  root  would  lead  to  the  HOpposition  that  it  ie  an  esclnsively  motor 
nerve.  In  operating  upon  the  roota  of  the  spinal  accessory,  when  the  origin  of  the  sub- 
lingnal  is  necesaarily  exposed,  Longet  ha«  irritated  tbe  roots  in  the  dog,  without  any  evi- 
dence of  pain  on  tbe  part  of  the  animal.  Snch  experiments,  taken  in  connection  with 
tbe  anatomical  cbaractera  of  tbe  nerve,  render  it  almost  certain  that  its  root  is  devoid 
of  seouhility  at  its  origin.  All  modern  experimeDters  have  confirmeil  the  observations 
of  Mayo  and  of  Magendie,  with  regard  to  tbe  senubility  of  the  anblingnal  after  it  has 
passed  oat  of  the  cranial  cavity.  The  anastomoses  of  this  nerve  with  the  upper  two 
cervical  nerrea,  with  tbe  pneumogastric,  and  with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  afford 
a  ready  explanation  of  this  fact. 

The  functions  of  the  snblingoal  have  already  been  ao  folly  considered  nnder  the  head 
of  deglutition,  that  they  need  not  be  discasaed  eUborately  in  this  connection.  We  shall 
here  rimply  state  the  phenomena  which  follow  etimalation  of  the  nerve  and  the  diviaioa 
of  both  nerves  in  living  animals. 
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The  sablingoal  may  be  easily  exposed  in  the  dog  bj  making  an  incisicm  just  bdov 
the  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  dissecting  down  to  the  carotid  artery  and  following  the 
vessel  upward  until  we  see  the  nerve  as  it  crosses  its  coarse.  On  applying  a  fseUe 
current  of  galvanism  at  this  point,  there  are  evidences  of  sensibility,  and  the  tongue  is 
moved  convulsively  at  each  stimulation. 

The  phenomena  following  section  of  both  sublingual  nerves  point  directly  to  their 
functioo.  The  most  notable  fact  observed  after  this  operation  is,  that  the  movements  of 
the  tongue  are  entirely  lost,  while  general  sensibility  and  the  sense  of  taste  are  not  affected. 
The  phenomena  which  foUow  division  of  these  nerves  consist  simply  in  loss  of  power 
over  the  tongue,  with  considerable  difficulty  in  deglutition.  We  have  repeatedly  noted 
all  of  these  points  and  have  demonstrated  them  to  medical  classes. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  sublingual  is  usually  more  or  less  affected  in  hemiplegia. 
In  these  cases,  as  the  patient  protrudes  the  tongue  the  point  is  deviated.  This  is  due  to 
the  unopposed  action  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  upon  the  sound  side,  which,  as  it  pro- 
trudes the  tongue,  directs  the  point  toward  the  side  affected  with  paraly«s. 

A  disease  of  rather  rare  occurrence  has  lately  been  described  under  the  name  of 
glosso-labial  paralysis,  which  is  characterized  by  paralysis  of  the  sublinguals,  affecting 
also  the  orbicularis  oris  and  frequently  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  phe- 
nomena referable  to  the  loss  of  power  over  the  tongue  correspond  to  those  obeerrod  in 
animals  after  section  of  the  sublingual  nerves.  Patients  affected  in  this  way  exp^kpe 
difficulty  in  deglutition,  and,  in  addition,  we  note  an  interference  with  articulation, 
cannot  be  observed  in  experiments  upon  animals.  We  lately  had  a  case  of  this 
under  observation  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  phenomena  of  which  were 
interesting  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  This  patient  presented  complete 
sis  of  the  tongue,  with  considerable  difficulty  in  deglutition,  probably  from  tiie 
affection.  The  orbicularis  oris  was  also  paralyzed.  The  paralysis  probably 
to  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  as  little  or  no  vocal  sound  could  be 
patient  was  incapable  of  articulate  language  and  communicated  entirely  by  sigBA.  ^ 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

8BNS0RY  CRANIAL  NERVKS, 

Trifiudal,  or  tii^minal  neire— Physlolofirical  anatomy  of  the  trifacial— Propertiefl  and  ftmcttona  of  the  tri^dal—DiTt- 
sion  of  the  tri&cfal  within  the  cranal  cavity— Immediate  effoeta  of  division  of  the  trl&dal— B«inotie  eftets  of 
division  of  the  trifhclal  —Division  of  the  trlfadai  before  and  behind  the  ganglion  of  Gasaer — CommankatioB  vith 
the  sympathetic  at  the  ganglion  of  Oaaset^—Explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  disordered  nutritioo  after  divbiBB 
of  the  trifiicial— Cases  of  paralysis  of  the  trifaeial  in  the  human  subject— Pneamogaatric  nerve  (teoond  dlvMoB  of 
the  eighth)— Physiological  anatomy — Properties  and  ftinctlons  of  the  pneumogastrio— Genial  properties  of  tb« 
roots — Properties  and  Auctions  of  the  auricular  nerves— Properties  and  functions  of  the  pharyngeal  nerre*— 
FK>pertles  and  AincUons  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves — Properties  and  ftmctions  of  the  Inferior,  or  rerunrat 
laryngeal  nerves— Properties  and  ftmctions  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  and  influence  of  the  pneamogaslrlcB  apoa  thr 
circulation — Depressor-nerve  of  the  circulation — Properties  and  ftmctions  of  the  pulmonary  branc^a,  and  iate- 
ence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  respiration— Properties  and  ftmctions  of  the  cesophageal  nerves — Pkopertko  and 
functions  of  the  abdominal  branches. 

Trifacial^  or  THgeminal  Nerve,    {Large  Moot  of  the  Fifth  Nerve.) 

A  SINGLE  nerve,  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  pair,  called  the  trifacial  or  the  trigeminal, 
gives  general  sensibility  to  the  face  and  to  the  head  as  far  back  as  the  vertex.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cranial  nerves  and  is  one  of  the  first  that  was  ezx>erimeDied 
upon  by  physiologists.  It  is  interesting,  not  only  as  the  great  sensitive  nerve  of  the  &oe, 
but  from  its  connections  with  other  nerves  and  its  relations  to  the  organs  of  special  senses 
In  studying  the  physiology  of  this  nerve,  we  must  necessarily  begin  with  its  physiological 
anatomy. 
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immediate  loss  of  sensibility  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face.  Magendie  was  the 
fiist  to  succeed  in  keeping  the  animals  alive,  observing  certain  interesting  remote  effects 
following  division  of  the  nerve. 

The  operative  procedure  employed  by  Magendie  has  been  followed,  with  great  snc- 
oess,  by  other  physiologists,  particularly  Bernard,  to  whose  researches  we  are  indebted 
for  many  additional  facts  of  interest  concerning  the  functions  of  the  fifth  nerve.  As 
this  is  an  operation  which  we  have  frequently  performed  with  success,  following  the 
minute  directions  laid  down  by  Bernard,  we  shall  quote  from  him  in  brief  the  different 
steps : 

The  nerve  may  be  divided  in  the  cranial  cavity  with  tolerable  certainty  in  rabbits, 
cats,  dogs,  and  Guinea-pigs,  but  it  is  most  easily  done  in  rabbits.    The  operation  is  diffi- 
cult from  the  fact  that  one  is  working  in  the  dark,  and  it  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  dexterity,  to  be  acquired  only  by  practice.     The 
instrument  used  is  represented  in  Fig.  216.    The  operative  procedure 
is  as  follows : 

1.  ''  The  head  of  the  rabbit  is  firmly  held  in  the  left  hand.  The 
operator  feels  with  the  finger  of  the  right  hand  the  tubercle  situated  in 
front  of  the  ear,  formed  by  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Behind  this 
taberde,  is  a  hard,  osseous  portion,  the  origin  of  the  auditory  canal. 

2.  ^^  The  operator  penetrates  just  behind  the  superior  border  of  the 
condyle,  directing  the  point  of  the  instrument  slightly  forward  to  avoid 
passing  into  the  substance  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  thus  passes  more  easily  into  the  middle  temporal  fossa ;  at  the  same 
time  the  instrument  is  directed  a  little  upward  to  avoid  slipping  into  the 
zygomatic  fossa  and  thus  failing  to  enter  the  cranial  cavity. 

3.  ^^As  soon  as  the  instrument  has  penetrated  the  cranium,  which 
is  recognized  by  the  point  becoming  free,  the  pressni'e  is  arrested  and 
the  instrument  is  directed  downward  and  backwflrd,  its  back  sliding 
along  the  anterior  face  of  the  bone,  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
operation. 

4.  "  This  point  of  departure — that  is  to  say,  the  anterior  face  of  the 
bone — being  found,  the  instrument  is  pushed  along,  following  its  inferior 
border  and  proceeding  gradually,  as  the  instrument  penetrates,  pressing 
on  the  bone,  the  resistance  of  which  can  be  easily  recognized.  Soon, 
however,  the  operator  feels,  at  a  certain  depth,  that  the  bony  resistance 
ceases :  he  is  then  on  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  cries  of  the  animal  give 
evidence  that  the  nerve  is  pressed  upon. 

5.  '^  It  is  at  this  moment  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  firmly  the  instru- 
ment and  the  head  of  the  animal ;  then  the  cutting  edge  is  turned  so  as 
to  be  directed  downward  and  backward,  at  the  same  time  pressing  in 
this  direction  so  as  to  divide  the  nerve  on  the  extremity  of  the  petrous  portion,  behind 
the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  if  possible,  or  at  least  on  the  ganglion  itself. 

6.  "  The  instrument  is  then  drawn  back,  pressing  upon  the  bone  so  as  to  accomplish 
completely  the  section  of  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair ;  then  it  is  withdrawn  by  passing 
over  the  same  course  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  petrous  portion  so  as  not  to  lacerate  the 
cerebral  substance. 

"  The  ac<;ident  to  be  feared  in  the  operation  is  section  of  the  carotid  when  the  instru- 
ment has  penetrated  too  far,  or  lesion  of  the  cavernous  sinus  when  it  is  pressed  too  far 
forward," 

When  this  operation  has  been  performed  without  accident,  its  immediate  effects  are 
very  striking.  The  corpea  and  the  integument  and  mucous  membrane  upon  that  side  of 
the  head  are  instantaneously  deprived  of  sensibility  and  may  be  pricked,  lacerated,  or 
burned,  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  animal.    Almost  always 


Fig.  216.  — Tnstrfi' 
ment  for  di- 
viding the  /(/tfi 
nerve.  (Bernard.) 
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an&tomical  point  is  of  importance  in  view  of  some  of  the  remote  effects  wliich  follov 
divieioD  of  tlie  fifth  nerve  through  the  ganglion  in  living  animals. 

It  will  be  neceesary  onl;  to  describe  in  a  general  way  the  numeroas  branches  of  Hy 
tribntion  of  the  flflh  nerve,  remembering  that  it  is  the  great  aenaitive  nerve  of  the  (Ke. 

At  the  gouglioD  of  Gaaaer,  from  ita  anterior  and  external  portion,  ore  giveo  off  a  few 
email  and  nnimportalit  branches  to  the  dnra  mater  and  the  tenloriam. 

From  the  convex  border  of  the  ganglion,  the  three  great  branehea  arise,  which  hue 
given  to  the  nerve  the  name  of  trifacial  or  trigeminal.  These  are :  1,  the  upbthilmir; 
2,  the  anperior  raaiillary ;  3,  the  inferior  maxillary.  The  ophthalmic  and  the  snperior 
maiillar;  branch  are  derived  entirely  from  the  senaory  root.  The  inferior  maiillirj 
branch  joins  with  the  motor  root  and  forma  a  mixed  nerve. 

The  ophthalmic  branch,  the  first  division  of  the  fifth,  is  the  smallest  of  the  thrt«. 
Before  it  enters  the  orbit.  It  receives  filaments  of  communication  from  the  eympaihetic, 
■ends  small  branches  to  all  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball,  and  gives  ofl'  a  small  recur- 
rent branch  which  passes  between  the  layers  of  the  tentorium. 

Jnst  before  the  ophthalmic  branch  enters  the  orbit  by  the  sphenoidal  fissnre,  it  Jiridn 
into  three  branches;  the  lachrymal,  frontal,  and  nasal. 

The  bchrymal,  the  amellest  of  the  three,  sends  &  branch  to  the  orbital  branch  of  tbe 
superior  maziUary  nerve,  passes  tbroogh  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  which  certain  of  iu  fill- 
ments  are  diatribnted,  and  its  terminal  filaments  go  to  the  conjunctiva  and  to  the  intuit- 
ment  of  the  upper  eyelid. 


1.  guiglkin  nf  GUKT ;  i,  ladiryiiul  touch  of  the  ophthiiliiilc  dlrtitoii ;  8,  nptrinr  mairiUam  lUeitiim  ^'**Jj'U^ 


4.  orbUal  branthi  \l4iArymo-palp*brat  JUttm^t:  &  iivilar  brancA 
palaane gangliim ;  9.  Vtdlin  n*rT»;  lU,  jnut  sopertktal  ptIroMi  n«"; 
VlrJlim  n*rTo;  18,  aiOfriitrand  tao  poieeriordiiklal branOia :  1*,  bran 


^ .^. o  poittrtor  dmtal  brantiif :  1*,  frratte*  (o  ttr  mtmv  mrmbrav  (TU* 

,iltn>lar  pHKtltt ;  n.ttrmlnalbranehtti^at'uptrioT  maaUiarn  dlTin<n>;  1«,  tuindi  oflhefcfW. 

The  fh>nul  branch,  the  largest  of  the  three,  divides  into  the  anpra-trochlear  and  snpra- 
orbital  nerves.  The  snpra-trochlear  passes  out  of  the  orbit  between  the  rapra-orbital 
foramen  and  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle.  It  sends  in  ita  conrse  a  Xaif, 
delicate  filament  to  the  nasal  branch  and  is  finally  lost  in  the  integument  of  the  forehead. 
The  snpra-orbital  passes  through  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  eenda  a  few  filamoita  to  tbe 
npper  eyelid,  and  supplies  the  forehead,  the  anterior  and  median  portions  of  the  scalp, 
the  mncons  membrane  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  the  pericranium  covering  the  frontal  oA 
parietal  bones. 

The  naial  branch,  before  it  penetrates  the  orbit,  gives  off  a  long,  delicate  filament  to 
the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  constituting  its  sensory  root.    It  then  gives  off  the  long  ciIiaT 
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nerres,  which  pasa  to  the  cilitirf  muscle  and  iris.  Its  trouk  finallj  divides  into  the  extamal 
naaa),  or  iDfra-trochtearie,  and  the  iDt«niaI  nasal,  or  ethmoidal.  The  infra-trocblearis  \b 
distributed  to  the  integameut  of  the  forehead  and  iiose,  to  the  iDtemal  surface  of  the 
lower  eyelid,  the  lachrymal  aac,  aod  the  carnncula.  The  internal  nasal  is  diatribated  to 
tbo  mucous  membrane,  and  also  in  part  to  the  iutegument  of  the  niise. 

The  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  passes  out  of  the  cranial  cavitj  b;  the 
foramen  rotondum,  traverses  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and  emerges  upon  the  face  by  the 
infra-orbital  foramen.  Branches  from  this  nerve  are  given  off  in  the  apheno-maxillarj 
fossa  and  the  infra-orbital  canal,  before  it  emerges  upon  the  face.  In  the  apbeoo-maxil- 
]ar7  fossa,  the  first  branch  ia  the  orbital,  which  paaseH  into  the  orbit,  giving  off  one 
branch,  the  temporal,  which  passes  throngh  the  temporal  fossa  b^  a  foramen  in  the  malar 
bona  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  temple  and  the  side  of  the  forehead. 
Another  branch,  the  malar,  which  likewise  emerges  bj  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  is 
distributed  to  the  integument  over  this  Itone.  In  the  spheno-mazillary  fossa,  are  also 
given  off  two  branches,  which  pass  to  tbo  spbeno-palatine,  or  Meckel's  ganglion.  From 
this  portion  of  the  nerve,  branches  are  given  off,  the  two  posterior  dental  nerves,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  the  mnoous  membrane  of  the  correspond- 
ing alveolar  processes,  and  to  the  antrum. 


Fio.  i\4.— Infirlor  maxillary  dlflti'miif  tin  _ffai,    (HlrwhltkL) 
uchrfl  to  Ibfl  maKJen ;  %  anriculo-tfmporal  nrrrf;  9,ltmporvl  branchtM;  10,  a 


Biyto-liyold  muMlB :  M,  l\  la.  (nftrtor  denial  m 


ti*  Hi  ^rancAis;  lA,  m 


Ta  the  infra-orbital  canal,  a  large  branch,  the  anterior  dental,  is  given  off  to  the  teeth 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  alveolar  processes  not  supplied  bj  the  posterior  dental 
nerves.    This  nerve  auastomoses  with  the  posterior  dental. 
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the  BmsU  root  of  the  fifth  ie  divided  u  well  as  the  large  root,  and  the  mnaoies  of  nusti- 
«stioD  are  paralf  zed  upon  one  side ;  but,  with  this  exception,  there  ia  no  poraljsa  of 
motion,  sensation  alone  being  destroyed  upon  one  side. 


Fig.  2n,—0ptralion  for  ditiaion  nf  Iht  Jfflh  fitm.    (Benuri.) 

rbelid;  E.  fifth  nvm;  K,  bUuU  iff  ttteiatlramtnlin  Ike  cranial  caviti/]  D.O'l,  I',  KWDtfapalTarHtTM: 
KCtkm  of  Uie  gpliBi  cord. 

Immediate  EffeeU  of  Binimon  of  the  Trifacial — It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  Uw 
functions  of  the  trifacial,  after  the  statement  of  the  effects  which  instantly  follow  "fat 
its  division,  taken  in  connection  with  its  physiological  anat«my.  The  nerve  bw  ocnr 
been  exposed  in  the  cranial  cavity  in  living  animala ;  bat  its  branches  apoii  the  face  tni 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maiiUary  division  have  been  operated  aj>oo  and  iami 
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to  be  exquisitely  sensitive.  Longet  and  others  have  exposed  the  roots  in  animals  imme- 
diately after  death,  and  have  foand  that  galvanization  of  the  large  root  carefully  insn- 
lated  produces  no  muscular  contraction.  All  who  have  divided  this  root  in  living  animals 
must  have  recognized,  not  only  that  it  is  sensitive,  but  that  its  sensibility  is  far  more  acute 
than  that  of  any  other  nervous  trunk  in  the  body.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  divide 
the  nerve  without  etherizing  the  animal,  as  the  evidence  of  pain  is  an  important  guide  in 
this  delicate  operation ;  but,  in  using  anssthetics,  we  have  never  been  able  to  bring  an 
animal  under  their  influence  so  completely  as  to  abolish  the  sensibility  of  the  root  itself. 
For  example,  in  cats  that  appear  to  be  thoroughly  etherized,  as  soon  as  the  instrument 
touches  the  nerve,  there  is  more  or  less  struggling.  The  large  root  of  the  fifth,  then,  is 
an  exclusively  sensory  nerve,  and  its  sensibility  is  more  acute  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  cerebrO'Spinal  nerves. 

As  far  as  audition  and  olfaction  are  ccmcerned,  there  are  no  special  eflfects  immedi- 
ately following  section  of  the  trifacial ;  but  there  are  interesting  phenomena  observed  in 
connection  with  the  eye  and  the  organs  of  taste. 

At  the  instant  of  division  of  the  fifth,  by  the  method  just  described,  the  eyeball  is  pro- 
truded and  the  pupil  becomes  strongly  contracted.  This  occurs  in  rabbits,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  was  observed  in  the  first,  operations  of  Magendie.  The  pupil,  how- 
ever, is  usually  restored  to  the  normal  condition  in  a  few  hours.  Longet  states  that  the 
pupil  is  dilated  by  division  of  the  fifth  in  dogs  and  oats.  After  division  of  the  nerve,  the 
lachrymal  secretion  becomes  very  much  less  in  quantity ;  but  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
subsequent  inflammation,  for  the  eyea  are  not  inflamed,  as  was  shown  by  Magendie,  even 
after  extirpation  of  Iroth  lachrymisd  glabds.  The  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  not 
affected  by  division  of  the  fifth. 

Another  of  the  immediate  effects  of  complete  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  loss  of  general 
sensibility  in  the  tongue.  Most  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  this  nerve  over  the  gen- 
eral sensibility  and  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  tongue  have  been  made  by  dividing  the  lin- 
gual branch  of  the  infeiior  maxillary  division.  When  this  branch  is  irritated,  there  are 
evidences  of  intense  pain.  When  it  is  divided,  the  general  sensibility  and  the  sense  of 
taste  are  destroyed  in  the  anterior  third  or  half  of  the  tongue.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  chorda  tympani  joins  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  as  it  passes  be- 
tween the  pterygoid  muscles,  and  that  section  of  this  branch  of  the  facial  abolishes  the 
sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior  third  or  half  of  the  tongue.  If  the  gustatory  properties  of 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  be  derived  from  the  chorda  tympani,  lesions  of  the  fifth 
not  involving  this  nerve  would  be  followed  by  loss  of  general  sensibility,  but  the  taste 
would  be  unaffected.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  the  fact,  by  cases  of  paralysis  of  general 
sensibility  of  the  tongue  without  loss  of  taste  in  the  human  subject,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  connection  with  gustation. 

Among  the  immediate  effects  of  section  of  the  fifth,  is  an  interference  with  the  reflex 
phenomena  of  deglutition.  In-  some  recent  researches  upon  the  action  of  the  sensitive 
nerves  in  deglutition,  by  Waller  and  Prevost,  it  was  found  that,  after  section  of  the  fifth 
npon  both  sides,  it  was  impossible  to  excite  movements  of  deglutition  by  stimulating  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  velum  palati.  After  settion  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branches 
of  the  pneumogastrics,  no  movements  of  deglutition  followed  stimulation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  top  of  the  larynx.  In  these  experiments,  when  the  fifth  was  divided 
upon  one  side,  stimulation  of  the  velum  upon  the  corresponding  side  had  no  effect,  while 
movements  of  deglutition  were  produced  by  irritating  the  velum  upon  the  sound  side. 
These  experiments  show  that  the  fifth  nerve  is  important  in  the  refiex  phenomena  of 
deglutition,  as  a  sensory  nerve,  conveying  the  impression  from  the  velum  palati  to  the 
nerve-centres.  This  action  probably  takes  place  through  filaments  which  pass  from  the 
fifth  to  the  mucous  membrane  through  MeckeFs  ganglion. 

RemoU  Bff^eeU  of  Bwision  of  the  Trifacial, — ^After  the  ordinary  operation  of  divid- 
ing the  fifth  nerve  in  the  cranial  cavity,  the  immediate  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  integn- 
41 
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ment  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  face  and  head  is  usually  supplemented  by  serious 
disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose 
and  mouth.  At  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  eye  upon  the  affected  side  becomes  the  seat  of  purulent  inflammation,  the  cor- 
nea becomes  opaque  and  ulcerates,  the  humors  are  discharged,  and  the  organ  is  destroyed. 
Congestion  of  the  parts  is  usually  very  prominent  a  few  hours  after  division  of  the  nerve. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  increased  discharge  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nose  and  mouth  upon  the  affected  side,  and  ulcers  appear  upon  the  tongue  and  lips.  It 
is  probable,  also,  that  disorders  in  the  nutrition  of  the  auditory  apparatus  follow  the  oper- 
ation, although  these  are  not  so  prominent.  Animals  affected  in  this  way  usually  die  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts,  particularly  in  view  of  the  information  derived  from 
later  observations,  in  connection  with  the  early  experiments  of  Magendie,  ia,  that  he 
noted  that  ^^  the  alterations  in  nutrition  are  much  less  marked  ^'  when  the  division  is 
effected  behind  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  than  when  it  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way  throui^ 
the  ganglion.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  divide  the  nerve  completely  within  the  craninra, 
and  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  operation  at  will  through  or  behind  the  ganglion ; 
and  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  absent  only  in  exceptional  and  accidental  in- 
stances. Magendie  offers  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  differences  in  the  consecu- 
tive phenomena  coincident  with  the  locality  of  section  of  the  nerve.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, have  been  abundantly  verified.  In  the  numerous  experiments  that  we  have  made 
upon  the  fifth  pair,  we  have  generally  noted  the  consecutive  inflammatory  phenomena  in 
the  order  above  described ;  but,  in  exceptional  instances,  these  phenomena  have  heeai 
wanting.    The  following  experiment  illustrates  these  exceptional  operations : 

February  6,  1868,  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  divided  upon  the  left  side  in  a  full- 
grown  rabbit  in  the  ordinary  way,  before  the  class  at  the  Belle vue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege. There  followed  instant  and  complete  loss  of  sensibility  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
face.  Four  days  after,  the  animal  having  been  fed  ad  libitum  with  cabbage,  the  loss  of 
sensibility  was  still  complete.  There  was  very  little  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
left  eye,  and  a  very  slight  streak  of  opacity,  so  slight  that  it  was  distinguished  with  diffi- 
culty. Twelve  days  after  the  operation,  the  sensibility  of  the  left  eye  was  distinct  but 
slight.  There  was  no  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  had  dis- 
appeared. The  animal  was  in  good  condition,  and  the  line  of  contact  of  the  upper  with  the 
lower  incisors,  when  the  jaws  were  closed,  was  very  oblique.  The  animal  was  kept  alive 
by  careful  feeding  with  bread  and  milk  for  one  hundred  and  seven  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, there  never  being  any  inflammation  of  the  organs  of  special  sense.  It  died  at  that 
time  of  inanition,  having  become  very  much  emaciated.  The  animal  never  recovered 
power  over  the  mascles  of  mastication  of  the  left  side,  and  the  incisors  grew  to  a  great 
length,  interfering  very  much  with  mastication,  which  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  death. 

Longet,  in  1842,  famished  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  absence  of  inflammation 
in  certain  cases  of  division  of  the  fifth.  He  attributed  the  consecutive  inflammatkwi  in 
most  experiments  to  lesion  of  the  ganglion  of  Gasser  and  of  the  sympathetic  connections^ 
which  are  very  numerous  at  this  point.  These  sympathetic  filaments  are  avoided  wlien 
the  section  is  made  behind  the  ganglion. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  disordered  nutrition  in  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  particularly  the  eye,  following  division  of  the  fifth,  is  not  afforded  by  the  sectitai 
of  this  nerve  alone ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  loss  of  sensibility  is  complete  afttf 
division  of  the  nerve  behind  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  these  results  may  not  follow.  Nor 
are  they  explained  by  deficiency  in  the  lachrymal  secretion,  for  they  are  not  observed 
when  both  lachrymal  glands  have  been  extirpated.  They  are  not  due  to  exposure  of  the 
eyeball,  for  they  do  not  follow  upon  section  of  the  facial.  Nor  are  they  due  simply  to  an 
enfeebled  general  condition,  for,  in  the  experiment  we  have  dotted,  the  animal  died  of 
inanition  after  section  of  the  nerve,  without  any  evidences  of  inflammation.    In  view  of 
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the  fact  that  section  of  the  sympathetic  filaments  is  well  known  to  modify  the  nntrition 
of  parts  to  which  they  are  distribnted,  prodacing  congestion,  increase  in  temperature,  and 
other  phenomena,  it  is  rational  to  infer  that  the  modifications  in  nntrition  which  foUow 
section  of  the  fifth  after  it  receives  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  system,  not  occurring 
when  these  sympathetic  filaments  escape  division,  are  to  be  attributed  to  lesion  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  not  to  the  division  of  the  sensory  nerve  itself. 

A  farther  explanation  is  demanded  for  the  inflammatory  results  which  follow  division 
of  the  sympathetic  filaments  joining  the  fifth,  inasmuch  as  division  of  the  sympathetic 
alone  in  the  neck  produces  simply  exaggeration  of  the  nutritive  processes,  as  evidenced 
chiefly  by  local  increase  in  the  animal  temperature,  and  not  the  well-known  phenomena 
of  inflammation. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Bernard,  that  the  "  alterations  in  nutrition  appear  more 
promptly  in  animals  that  are  enfeebled.^'  Section  of  the  small  root  of  the  fifth,  which 
is  unavoidable  when  the  nerve  is  divided  within  the  cranial  cavity,  generally  interferes  so 
much  with  mastication  as  to  influence  seriously  the  general  nutrition ;  and  this  might 
modify  the  nutritive  processes  in  delicate  organs,  like  the  eye,  so  as  to  induce  those 
changes  which  are  called  inflammatory.  The  following  observation,  communicated  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mason,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Bufialo,  is  very  striking  in  this  connection : 

The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  divided  in  a  cat  in  the  ordinary  way.  By  feeding  the 
animal  carefully  with  milk  and  finely-chopped  meat,  the  nutrition  was  maintained  at  a 
high  standard,  and  no  inflammation  of  the  eye  occurred  for  about  four  weeks.  The  sup- 
ply of  food  was  then  diminished  to  about  the  quantity  it  would  be  able  to  take  without 
any  special  care,  when  the  eye  became  inflamed,  and  perforation  of  the  cornea  and 
destruction  of  the  organ  followed.  The  animal  was  kept  for  about  five  months ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  sensation  upon  the  affected  side,  which  had  been  gradually  improving, 
was  completely  restored. 

The  explanation  we  have  to  offer  of  the  consecutive  inflammatory  effects  of  section 
of  the  fifth  with  its  communicating  sympathetic  filaments  is  the  following :  By  dividing 
the  sympathetic,  the  eye  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ear  are 
rendered  hypersemic,  the  temperature  is  probably  raised,  and  the  processes  of  nutrition 
are  exaggerated.  This  condition  of  the  parts  would  seem  to  require  a  full  supply  of 
nutritive  material  from  the  blood,  in  order  to  maintain  the  condition  of  exaggerated 
nutrition ;  but,  when  the  blood  is  impoverished — ^probably  as  the  result  of  deficiency  in 
the  introduction  of  nutritive  matter,  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  upon 
one  nde — the  nutritive  processes  in  these  delicate  parts  are  seriously  modified,  so  as  to 
constitute  inflammation.  The  observation  just  detailed  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  this 
view ;  for  here  the  inflammatory  action  seemed  to  be  arrested  when  the  action  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles  was  supplied  by  careful  feeding.  With  this  view,  the  disorders  of 
nntrition  observed  after  division  of  the  fifth  may  properly  be  referred  to  the  sympathetic 
system. 

Pathological  facts  in  confirmation  of  experiments  upon  the  fifth  pair  in  the  lower 
animals  are  not  wanting ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
nerve  in  the  human  subject,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  locate  exactly  the  seat  of  the 
lesion  and  to  appreciate  fully  it«  extent,  as  can  be  done  when  the  nerve  is  divided  by 
an  operation.  In  studying  these  cases,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  phenomena,  par- 
ticularly those  of  modified  nutrition,  are  more  or  less  contradictory. 

In  nearly  all  works  upon  physiology,  we  find  references  to  cases  of  paralysis  of 
the  fifbh  in  the  human  subject.  In  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Noyes,  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  two  interesting  cases  are  re- 
ported, which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  during  the  progress  of  treatment. 
In  both  of  these  cases  there  was  inflammation  of  the  eye.  In  one  case,  the  tongue  was 
entirely  insensible  upon  one  side,  but  there  was  no  impairment  of  the  sense  of  taste.    An 
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interestiDg  feature  in  one  of  the  oases  was  the  taot  that  an  operation  upon  the  eyelid  of 
the  affected  side  was  performed  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the 
patient. 

Cases  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  in  the  human  subject  in  the  main  confirm  the 
results  of  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  fiftli 
nerve  alone  was  involved  in  the  disease,  without  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh,  there 
was  simply  loss  of  sensihility  upon  one  side,  the  movements  of  the  superficial  muscles 
of  the  face  being  unaffected.  When  the  small  root  was  involved,  the  muscles  of  masli- 
cation  upon  one  side  were  paralyzed ;  but,  in  certain  cases  in  which  this  root  escaped, 
there  was  no  muscular  paralysis.  The  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  except  as  they 
were  afi'dcted  hy  consecutive  inflammation,  were  little  if  at  all  disturbed  in  uncompli- 
cated cases.  The  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  was  perfect, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  seventh,  the  chorda  tympani,  or  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  fifth  after  it  had  been  joined  by  the  chorda  tympani,  was  involved  in  the  disease. 
In  some  cases,  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  organs  of  special  sense ; 
but  in  this  respect  the  facts  with  regard  to.  the  seat  of  the  lesion  are  not  so  satisfactory 
as  in  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  it  being  difficult,  in  most  of  them,  to  limit 
the  exact  boundaries  of  the  lesion. 

PneumogcLStriCy  or  Far  Vagum  Xerve,     {Second  Division  of  the  JEighth 

Nerve,) 

m 

Of  all  the  nerves  emerging  from  the  cranial  cavity,  the  pneumogastric,  the  second 
division  of  the  eighth  pair,  presents  the  greatest  number  of  anastomoses,  the  most 
remarkable  course,  and  the  most  varied  and  interesting  functions.  Arising  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  by  a  purely  sensory  root,  it  communicates  with  at  least  five  motor 
nerves  in  its  course,  and  it  is  distributed  largely  to  muscular  tissue,  both  of  the  voluntary 
and  the  involuntary  variety.  Finally,  there  is  no  nerve  that  has  been  the  subject  of 
such  extended  and  elaborate  anatomical  and  physiological  investigations,  and  none, 
concerning  the  properties  and  exact  functions  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

We  shall  have  to  treat  of  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  upon  the  act  of  degluti- 
tion, the  heart  and  circulatory  system,  the  respiratory  system,  the  stomach,  the  intestinesi 
and  various  glandular  organs.  An  indispensable  introduction  to  this  study  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  physiological  anatomy. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Pneumogastric  Nerve, — ^The  apparent  origin  of  the 
pneumogastric  is  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  just  behind  the 
olivary  body,  between  the  roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  of  the  spinal  accessoiy. 
The  deep  origin  is  mainly  from  what  is  sometimes  called  the  nucleus  of  the  pneumogas- 
tric, in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  gray  substance  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventride. 
The  course  of  the  fibres,  traced  from  without  inward,  is  somewhat  intricate. 

The  deep  origins  of  the  pneumogastric  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  appear  to  be,  in 
the  main,  identical.  Tracing  the  filaments  from  without  inward,  they  may  be  follored 
in  four  directions.  The  anterior  filaments  pass  from  without  inward,  first  very  superfi- 
cially and  directed  toward  the  olivary  body,  but,  turning  before  they  reach  the  olivary 
body,  they  pass  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  restiform  body,  in  which  they  are  lost 
The  posterior  filaments  are  superficial,  and  they  pass,  with  the  fibres  of  the  restiform 
body,  toward  the  cerebellum.  Of  the  intermediate  filaments,  the  anterior  pass  through 
the  restiform  body,  the  greatest  number  extending  to  the  median  lino  in  the  fioor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  A  few  fibres  are  lost  in  the  middle  fasciculi  of  the  medulla,  and  a  few 
pass  toward  the  brain.  The  posterior  intermediate  filaments  traverse  the  restifonn 
body  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  when  some  pass  to  the  median  line,  and  others 
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The  aaricuiar  nerves  are  sometimes  desoribed  in  connection  with  the  facial.  Thej 
are  given  off  from  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  are  composed  of 
filaments  of  communication  from  the  facial  and  from  the  glosso-phar jngeal,  as  well  as 
of  filaments  from  the  pneumogastric  itself.  The  nerves  thus  constituted  are  distributed  to 
the  integument  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  a  small  filament 
is  sent  to  the  membrana  tympaui. 

The  pharyngeal  nerves  are  very  remarkable  in  their  course.  They  are  given  off  from 
the  superior  portion  of  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  and  contain  a  large  number  of  the  fila- 
ments of  communication  which  the  pneumogastric  receives  from  the  spinal  accessory. 
In  their  course  by  the  sides  of  the  superior  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  these 
nerves  anastomose  with  numerous  filaments  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 
The  ultimate  filaments  of  distribution  pass  to  the  muscles  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx.  Physiological  experiments  have  shown  that  the  motor  influence  transmitted 
to  the  pharyngeal  muscles  through  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  is 
derived  from  the  spinal  accessory. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  are  given  off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ganglion  of  the 
trunk.  Their  filaments  come  from  the  side  opposite  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric with  the  communicating  branch  from  the.  spinal  accessory,  so  that  probably 
the  superior  laryngeals  contain  few  if  any  motor  fibres  from  this  nerve.  The  superior 
laryngeal  gives  off  the  external  laryngeal,  a  long,  delicate  branch,  which  sends  a  few  fila- 
ments to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and  is  distributed  to. the  crico-thyroid 
muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ventricle,  of  the  larynx.  The  external  laryngeal 
anastomoses  with  the  inferior  laryngeal  and  with  the  sympathetic.  The  internal  branch 
is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  aryt- 
eno-epiglottidean  fold,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  as  far  down  as  the  true 
vocal  cords.  A  branch  from  this  nerve,  in  its  course  to  the  larynx,  penetrates  the  aryte- 
noid muscle,  to  which  it  sends  a  few  filaments,  but  these  are  all  sensory.  This  branch 
also  supplies  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  It  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 
An  important  branch,  described  by  Oyon  and  Ludwig,  in  the  rabbit,  under  the  name  of 
the  depressor-nerve,  arises  by  two  roots,  one  from  the  superior  laryngefd  and  the  other 
from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric,  passes  down  the  neck  by  the  side  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, and,  in  the  chest,  joins  filaments  from  the  thoracic  sympathetic,  to  penetrate  the 
heart  between  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  nerve  will  be  referred  to  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  circulation. 

It  is  important,  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to  note  that  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  is  the  nerve  of  sensibility  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  of  the  supra- 
laryngeal  mucous  membranes,  and  that  it  animates  a  single  muscle  of  the  larynx  (the 
crico-thyroid)  and  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  present  some  slight  differences  in  their 
anatomy  upon  the  two  sides.  Upon  the  left  side,  the  nerve  is  the  larger  and  is  given  off 
at  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Passing  beneath  this  vessel,  it  ascends  in  the  groove  between 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus.  In  its  upward  course,  it  gives  off  certain  filaments 
which  join  the  cardiac  branches,  filaments  to  the  muscular  tissue  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  inter* 
cartilaginous  muscular  tissue  of  the  trachea,  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx,  and  a  branch  which  joins  the  superior  laryngeal.  Its  terminal 
branches  penetrate  the  larynx,  behind  the  posterior  articulation  of  the  thyroid  with  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  distributed  to  all  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  except 
the  crico-thyroids,  which  are  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal.  Upon  the  right  side, 
the  nerve  winds  from  before  backward  around  the  subclavian  artery,  and  it  has  essen- 
tially the  same  course  and  distribution  as  upon  the  left  side,  except  that  it  is  smaller  and 
its  filaments  of  distribution  are  not  so  numerous. 
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and  iu  branches  receive  a  few  delicate  filaments  of  conuuDnicatioa  from  the  middle  tod 

inferior  cervical  and  the  upper  dorsal  ganglia  of  the  sjmpathetic. 

Tlie  pnetimogaBtric  frequently  aenda  a  very  delicate  filament  to  the  gl0B8o-pb»7iLgeil 
nerve,  at  or  near  the  ganglion  of  Andersch.  Branohee  from  the  pneiunogutric  join 
broucbes  from  the  glosso-pharyageal,  the  spinal  accesaor;,  and  the  sjmpathetic,  to  form 
the  pharjngeal  plexas. 

Bittr^tttion. — In  deacribtng  the  verj  eitenaiva  distribution  of  the  pneniDogaaiin, 
while  the  nerres  upon  the  two  aides  do  not  present  anj  important  difierencea  in  tbe 
destination  of  their  fllamants  OB  far  down  us  the  diaphragm,  it  will  be  seen  tlutlh« 
abdominal  branches  are  not  the  same.    The  most  important  branches  are  the  following: 

1.  Auricular,  |    B.  Cardiac,  cervical  and  thoracic. 

2.  Pharyngeal.  6.  Pidmonary,  anterior  and  posterior, 
8.  Superior  laryngeal.  7.  (Esophageal. 

4.  Inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal.      I     8,  Abdominal. 


ikqf  Ikt  Irft  patumoaiutric ;  a,  pasgHoH  <fthilran>!:  3.  ajuniamanU'iHIkllitiipiiialnartiio'v:  4.a»d>- 
•a-uU  iritA  Ihr  tubUHjHitl ;  ^  Jihargngtin  brmOk  {the  auHeiliir  brandi  it  Hot^mmi*  Hi'jlfiirti;  i. 
ptriiir  lar!/a;ital  hi-meh;  T.ixttrnal  tariifital  nerct;  »,  Inryngral  plrrim;  D,  9.  tJ^ftHar  truyjwf 
iinch:  In,  ffrrical enrdtao braneh ;  W^thnraric airditK  brantA;  1^ IS, fiH/m«uiry  brtnt^uit:  14  nifV" 
uirh  of  ih«  tinta;  l\  Inwsr  portiDDaf  the  anbliUEIU];  I<l.jtlo!»a-pbU)-Dg<a]:  IT.  gpiml  itaatrt:  19.  It.  A 
Inal  Q^n-ci;  Sl.plmnlnnijrrej  SS,  S3,  BpldiL  neirus ;  H  !^t!S,3;,  £9,  m,M,  aympuhsUc  gu^ 
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The  aarioalar  nerves  are  sometimes  described  in  connection  with  the  facial.  Thej 
are  given  off  from  the  ganglion  of  the  trnnk  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  are  composed  of 
filaments  of  communication  from  the  facial  and  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  as  well  as 
c^  filaments  from  the  pneomogastric  itself.  The  oerves  thus  constituted  are  distributed  to 
the  integument  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  a  small  filament 
is  sent  to  the  membrana  tympaui. 

The  pharyngeal  nerves  are  very  remarkable  in  their  course.  They  are  given  off  from 
the  superior  portion  of  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  and  contain  a  large  number  of  the  fila- 
ments of  communication  which  tbe  pneumogastric  receives  from  the  spinal  accessory. 
In  their  course  by  the  sides  of  the  superior  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  these 
nerves  anastomose  with  numerous  filaments  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  superior 
.cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 
The  ultimate  filaments  of  distribution  pass  to  the  muscles  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx.  Physiological  experiments  have  shown  that  the  motor  influence  transmitted 
to  the  pharyngeal  muscles  through  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  is 
derived  from  the  spinal  accessory. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  are  given  off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ganglion  of  the 
trunk.  Their  filaments  come  from  the  side  opposite  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric with  the  communicating  branch  from  the  spinal  accessory,  so  that  probably 
the  superior  laryngeals  contain  few  if  any  motor  fibres  from  this  nerve.  The  superior 
laryngeal  gives  off  the  external  laryngeal,  a  long,  delicate  branch,  which  sends  a  few  fila- 
ments to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and  is  distributed  to  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ventricle,  of  the  larynx.  The  external  laryngeal 
anastomoses  with  the  inferior  laryngeal  and  with  the  sympathetic.  The  internal  branch 
is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  aryt- 
eno-epiglottidean  fold,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  as  far  down  as  the  true 
vocal  cords.  A  branch  from  this  nerve,  in  its  course  to  the  larynx,  penetrates  the  aryte- 
noid muscle,  to  which  it  sends  a  few  filaments,  but  these  are  all  sensory.  This  branch 
also  supplies  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  It  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 
An  important  branch,  described  by  Gyon  and  Ludwig,  in  the  rabbit,  under  the  name  of 
the  depressor-nerve,  arises  by  two  roots,  one  from  the  superior  laryngeal  and  the  other 
from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric,  passes  down  the  neck  by  the  side  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, and,  in  the  chest,  joins  filaments  from  the  thoracic  sympathetic,  to  penetrate  the 
heart  between  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  nerve  will  be  referred  to  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  infiuence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  circulation. 

It  is  important,  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to  note  that  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  is  the  nerve  of  sensibility  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  of  the  supra- 
laryngeal  mucous  membranes,  and  that  it  animates  a  single  muscle  of  the  larynx  (the 
crico-thyroid)  and  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  present  some  slight  differences  in  their 
anatomy  upon  the  two  sides.  Upon  the  left  side,  the  nerve  is  the  larger  and  is  given  off 
at  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Passing  beneath  this  vessel,  it  ascends  in  the  groove  between 
the  trachea  and  the  cesophagus.  In  its  upward  course,  it  gives  off  certain  filaments 
which  join  the  cardiac  branches,  filaments  to  the  muscular  tissue  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  inter* 
cartilaginous  muscular  tissue  of  the  trachea,  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx,  and  a  branch  which  joins  the  superior  laryngeal.  Its  terminal 
branches  penetrate  the  larynx,  behind  the  posterior  articulation  of  the  thyroid  with  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  distributed  to  all  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  except 
the  crico-thyroids,  which  are  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal.  Upon  the  right  side, 
the  nerve  winds  from  before  backward  around  the  subclavian  artery,  and  it  has  essen- 
tially the  same  course  and  distribution  as  upon  the  left  side,  except  that  it  is  smaller  and 
its  filaments  of  distribution  are  not  so  numerous. 
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The  important  physiological  point  connected  with  the  anatomy  of  the  recurrent  larjD* 
geals  is  that  they  animate  all  of  the  intrin&ic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  except  the  crico*t]iy- 
rold.  Experiments  have  shown  that  these  nerves  contain  numerous  filaments  from  the 
spinal  accessory. 

The  cervical  cardiac  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the  pnemnogastrios 
at  different  points  in  the  cervical  portion  and  pass  to  the  cardiac  plexus,  which  is  formed 
in  great  part  of  filaments  from  the  sympathetic.  The  thoracic  cardiac  branches  are 
given  off  from  the  pnenmogastrics  below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  laryngeals  and  join 
the  cardiac  plexus. 

The  anterior  pulmonary  branches  are  few  and  delicate  as  compared  with  the  posterior 
branches.  They  are  given  off  below  the  origin  of  the  thoracic  cardiac  branches,  send  a 
few  filaments  to  the  trachea,  and  then  form  a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  bronchial  tabes 
and  follows  the  bronchial  tree  to  its  terminations  in  the  air-cells.  The  posterior  pulmonary 
branches  are  larger  and  more  numerous  than  the  anterior.  They  communicate  freely 
with  sympathetic  filaments  from  the  upper  three  or  four  thoracic  ganglia  and  then  form 
the  great  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  From  this  plexus,  a  few  filaments  go  to  the  infe- 
rior and  posterior  portion  of  the  trachea,  a  few  pass  to  the  muscular  tissue  and  mnooos 
membrane  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  a  few  are  sent  to  the  posterior 
and  superior  portion  of  the  pericardium.  The  plexus  then  surrounds  the  bronchial  tree 
and  passes  with  its  ramifications  to  the  pulmonary  tissue,  like  the  corresponding  fila- 
ments of  the  anterior  branches.  The  pulmonary  branches  are  distributed  to  the  mueooB 
membrane,  and  not  to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  oesophageal  branches  take  their  origin  from  the  pneumogastrics  above  and  bdov 
the  pulmonary  branches.  These  branches  from  the  two  sides  join  to  form  the  oesopha- 
geal plexus,  their  filaments  of  distribution  going  to  the  muscular  tissue  and  the  mocons 
membrane  of  the  lower  third  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  abdominal  branches  are  quite  different  in  their  distribution  upon  the  two  sides. 

Upon  the  left  side,  the  nerve,  which  is  situated  anterior  to  tlie  cardiac  opening  of  the 
stomach,  immediately  after  its  passage  by  the  side  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  abdomen, 
divides  into  numerous  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  walls  and  tba 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  As  the  branches  pass  from  the  lesser  curvature,  they 
take  a  downward  direction  and  go  to  the  liver,  and,  with  another  branch  running  between 
the  folds  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  they  follow  the  course  of  the  portal  vein  in  the 
hepatic  substance.  The  branches  of  this  nerve  anastomose  with  the  nerve  of  the  right 
side  and  with  the  sympathetic. 

The  right  pneumogastric,  situated  posteriorly,  at  the  oesophageal  opening  of  the  dia- 
phragm, sends  a  few  filaments  to  the  muscular  coat  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  passes  backward,  and  is  distributed  to  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  suprarenal 
capsules,  and  finally  to  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine.  The  branches  to  the  small  intes- 
tine are  very  important.  These  were  accurately  described  in  1860,  by  EoUmann,  )n  an 
elaborate  and  beautifuUy-Hlustrated  prize-essay.  In  the  plate  showing  the  distribntioii 
of  this  nerve,  it  is  seen  that  the  branches  to  the  intestine  are  very  numerous.  Aooord- 
ing  to  these  researches,  the  branches  described  belong  to  the  pneumogastric  itself  and 
are  not  derived  from  the  sympathetic.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  action  of  the  pneo- 
mogastric  upon  the  small  intestine,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  anatomical  researches  by  Koll- 
mann  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  physiological  experiments.  Before  the  nerves  paa^ 
to  the  intestines,  there  is  a  free  anastomosis  and  interchange  of  filaments  between  the 
right  and  the  left  pneumogastric. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Pneufnogctstric  Nerves, 

There  is  no  nerve  in  the  body  that  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  experiments,  and 
concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written,  as  the  pneumogastric.  Its  accessible  posi- 
tion in  many  parts  of  its  course,  its  extensive  connections  with  the  digests ve,  the  respira- 
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toiy,  and  the  circulatory  system,  and  the  evident  importance  of  its  relations,  have  ren- 
dered the  literature  connected  with  its  physiology  somewhat  redundant.  We  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  in  full  all  of  the  views  entertained  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to 
its  functions,  but  shall  state  merely  what  seem  to  be  well-ascertained  facts,  and  the  most 
reasonable  inferences,  where  the  facts  are  difficult  of  demonstration.  In  treating  of  the 
functions  of  this  nerve,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  constant  reference  to  its  anatomy, 
and  for  that  reason  we  have  described  pretty  fully  in  detaU  most  of  the  important  points 
-  in  its  connections  and  distribution. 

Although  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  pneumogastrics  and  their  importance  wiU 
necessitate  a  long  discussion  of  their  physiology,  we  shall  endeavor  to  separate  the  points 
to  be  considered  distinctly,  and  to  simplify  the  subject  as  much  as  possible. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  the  general  properties  of  those  filaments  derived  from  the  true 
roots  of  the  nerves,  and,  following  them  in  their  course,  shall  note  the  properties  derived 
from  their  connections  with  other  nerves. 

We  shall  then  treat  of  the  properties  of  the  different  branches  of  the  nerves,  under 
distinct  heads,  taking  up  these  branches  as  they  are  given  off,  from  above  downward.  In 
this,  we  shall  consider  first  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  auricular  branches ;  next, 
the  pharyngeal  branches,  with  their  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  pharynx  in  deglu- 
tition; next,  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches,  with  their  relations  to  the 
physiology  of  tiie  larynx ;  next,  the  cardiac  branches,  with  their  influence  on  the  move- 
ments  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation ;  next,  the  pulmonary  branches,  with  the  function 
of  the  nerves  in  connection  with  respiration ;  next,  the  oesophageal  branches,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  action  of  the  oesophagus,  in  deglutition ; 
and  finally,  the  abdominal  branches,  with  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  digestion  and 
the  fanctions  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  By  dividing  up,  in  this  way,  the  action  of  the 
pneumogastrics,  it  is  hoped  that  their  physiology  may  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  com- 
plexity in  which  it  is  apparently  involved. 

Chnerdl  Properties  of  the  BooU  of  Origin  of  the  Pnewmoga%trie9. — All  who  have  oper- 
ated upon  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  cervical  region  in  living  animals  have  noted  their 
exceedingly  dull  sensibility  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves.     Bernard, 
indeed,  states  that  in  this  region  they  are  generally  insensible ;  but  We  have  usually  found, 
in  dogs  at  least,  that  their  division  is  attended  with  slight  evidences  of  pain.    Without 
citing  in  detail  all  the  experiments  upon  this  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  some 
physiologists,  on  galvanizing  or  otherwise  irritating  the  roots  of  the  nerves  in  animals  just 
killed^  have  noted  movements  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  of  the  oesophagus,  and  of  the 
muscnlar  coats  of  the  stomach.    These  experiments  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  the 
proper  roots  of  the  nerves  are  motor  as  well  as  sensory.    It  becomes,  therefore,  a  difficult 
as  well  as  an  important  point  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  roots  be  of  themselves 
exclusively  sensory  or  mixed.    In  discussing  the  properties  of  the  roots,  we  shall  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  direct  experiments;   although  the  arguments  drawn  from  their 
anatomical  characters,  in  the  presence  of  ganglia  and  the  deep  origin  of  their  fibres, 
point  strongly  to  their  sensory  character.     It  is  impossible  to  stimulate  the  roots,  before 
they  have  received  motor  filaments  from  other  nerves,  in  living  animals,  and  the  experi- 
ments are  therefore  made  upon  animals  just  kiUed,  before  the  nervous  irritability  has  dis- 
appeared.   If  the  true  roots  of  the  nerves  be  exclusively  sensory,  their  galvanization  in 
animals  just  killed  should  produce,  by  direct  action,  no  muscular  contraction.    If  the 
roots  contain  any  motor  filaments,  contraction  of  muscles  should  follow  their  stimula- 
tion.     The  proper  physiological  conditions  in  such  experiments  are  the  following : 

1 .  It  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  roots  so  that  the  filaments  from  the  spinal  accessory 
and  from  other  motor  nerves  are  not  involved. 

2.  It  is  important  to  ascertain,  provided  movements  follow  such  irritation,  whether  or 
not  the  J  be  due  to  refiex  action. 
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The  first  of  these  conditions  is  easily  fulfilled.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  stimulate 
the  roots  before  the  nerves  have  received  any  anastomosing  filaments.  To  avoid  coBtrafi* 
tions  of  muscles  due  to  reflex  action,  it  is  best  to  divide  the  roots  and  to  stimalate  their 
distal  portion.  If  it  be  true  that  stimulation  of  the  distal  extremities  of  the  roots— the 
irritation  so  applied  as  not  to  involve  communicating  filaments  from  motor  nerves,  and 
not  to  be  conveyed  to  the  centres,  producing  refiex  movements  through  other  nerves— 
does  not  produce  any  movements,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  are 
exclusively  sensory.  The  facts  upon  this  point  demand  careful  and  critical  study;  and  it 
will  be  proper  to  discard  the  earlier  experiments,  made  before  the  mechanism  of  reflex 
action  had  been  satisfactorily  established. 

If  the  experiments  of  Longet  be  accepted  without  reserve,  they  prove — as  conclosively 
as  is  possible  without  exposing  the  roots  in  living  animals,  an  operation  which  is  imprac- 
ticable— that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastrics  are  exclosively  senaory, 
or,  at  least,  that  the  nerve  contains  no  motor  filaments  except  those  derived  from  other 
nerves.    The  following  quotation  gives  the  essential  points  in  these  experiments: 

*^  In  dogs  of  large  size  and  in  horses,  I  have  isolated  in  the  cranium,  with  the  most 
minute  care,  the  pneumogastrio  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  superior  filaments  of 
the  spinal  accessory  (internal  branch),  in  order  to  avoid  all  r^ftex  matement  and  any 
derivative  current  upon  the  last-named  nerve ;  I  then  immediately  caused  the  current  to 
act  exclusively  upon  the  filaments  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastrio,  without  liaving  ever 
seen  the  slightest  contraction  supervene,  either  in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx, 
or  in  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  oBsophagus,  or  elsewhere. 

*^  But  also  I  have  never  failed  to  demonstrate  to  all  those  who  witnessed  my  experi- 
ments, how  it  is  easy  to  obtain  opposite  results  in  neglecting  only  one  precaution :  it 
suffices,  for  example,  to  slightly  moisten  the  slip  of  glass  or  oiled  silk  which  serves  to 
isolate  the  two  nerves,  in  order  that  the  current  should  act  immediately  upon  the  superior 
filaments  of  the  spinal  accessory,  from  which  we  have  marked  contractions  in  the  oi^ms 
just  mentioned. ^^ 

These  experiments  seom  entirely  conclusive.  In  treating  of  the  reflex  phenomena  of 
deglutition  and  their  relations  to  the  superior  branches  of  the  pneimiogastric,  the  pharyn- 
geal, and  the  superior  laryngeal,  it  will  be  seen  that  irritation,  either  of  these  nerves  or 
of  the  mucous  membranes  to  which  they  are  distributed,  will  produce  contractions  ia  Ha 
muscles.  All  who  are  practically  familiar  with  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  nerves 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  insulate  the  nervous  trunks  so  as  to  avoid  the  influenoe  of 
^*  derived  ^'  currents.  In  carefully  studying  the  experiments  of  Longet,  it  seems  that  aU 
the  physiological  conditions  were  fulfilled ;  and  that,  when  the  nerve  is  divided  at  the 
root  and  the  stimulation  is  applied  to  the  peripheral  end,  so  as  to  out  off  all  reflex  actk>D 
from  the  nervous  centres,  and  when  sufficient  care  is  exercised  to  prevent  the  propagation 
of  the  current  to  the  motor  connections  of  the  pneumogastrio,  the  nerve,  from  its  origin 
at  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  ganglion  of  the  root,  contains  no  motor  filaments  and  ia 
exclusively  sensory.  We  shall  therefore  adopt,  without  reserve,  the  conclusions  of  Lcnget, 
that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastrics  are  exclusively  sensory,  or,  at 
that  they  have  no  motor  properties. 


Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Avricular  Nemes, — ^There  is  very  little  to  be 
with  regard  to  the  auricular  nerves,  after  the  description  we  have  given  of  their  anatoniy. 
They  are  sometimes  described  with  the  facial  and  sometimes  with  the  pnenmogft^nc. 
They  contain  filaments  from  the  facial,  the  pneumogastrio,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeaL 
The  sensory  filaments  of  these  nerves  give  sensibility  to  the  upper  part  of  the  extendi 
auditory  meatus  and  the  membrana  tympani. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Pha/ryn^eal  Nerves, — ^The  pharyngeal  brandies  of 
the  pneumogastric  are  mixed  nerves,  their  motor  filaments  being  derived  from  the 
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acoessorj.  Their  direct  action  upon  the  muscles  of  deglutition  belongs  to  the  physiologi- 
cal historj  of  the  last-named  nerve.  We  have  already  stated,  in  treating  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  that  the  filaments  of  communication  tbat  go  to  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  are  distributed  to  the  pharyngeal  muscles. 

It  is  impossible  to  divide  all  of  the  pharyngeal  filaments  in  living  animals  and  observe 
directly  how  far  the  general  sensibility  of  the  pharynx  and  the  reflex  phenomena  of 
deglutition  are  influenced  by  this  section.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  distribution 
of  the  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane,  it  would  seem  that  they  combine  with  the 
pharyngeal  filaments  of  the  fifth,  and  possibly  with  sensory  filaments  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, in  giving  general  sensibility  to  these  parts. 

In  some  recent  experiments^  by  Waller  and  Prevost,  upon  the  reflex  phenomena  of 
deglotition,  it  is  shown  that  the  action  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  cannot  be  excited  by 
stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  supra-laryngeal  region  and  the  pharynx,  after 
section  of  the  fifth  and  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics  are  of  little  or 
no  importance  in  these  reflex  phenomena. 

Properties  and  Funetion$  of  the  Superior  Laryngeal  Nervee. — The  distribution  of 
these  nerves  points  to  a  double  function ;  viz.,  an  action  upon  the  cri co-thyroid  muscles, 
and  the  important  office  of  supplying  general  sensibility  to  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx 
and  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  The  stimulation  of  these  nerves 
produces  intense  pain  and  contraction  of  the  crico-thyroids ;  but  it  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  the  arytenoid  muscles,  through  which  the  nerves  pass,  receive  no 
motor  filaments.  The  action  of  the  nerves  upon  the  muscles  is  very  simple,  and  resolves 
itself  into  the  function  of  the  crico-thyroids,  which  has  been  treated  of  fully  under  the 
head  of  phonation.  When  these  muscles  are  paralyzed,  the  voice  becomes  hoarse.  The 
filaments  to  the  inferior  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  few  and  comparatively  unimportant. 
It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  superior  laryngeals  do  not  receive  their 
motor  filaments  firom  the  spinal  accessory. 

The  sensory  filaments  of  the  superior  laryngeals  have  important  Amotions  connected 
with  the  protection  of  the  air-passages  from  the  entrance  of  foreign  matters,  particularly 
in  deglutition,  and  are  farther  concerned,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  refiex  action  of  the  con- 
strictors of  the  pharynx.  In  treating  of  deglutition,  we  have  fully  discussed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  top  of  the  larynx  in  the  protection  of  the  air- 
paflsages.  When  both  superior  laryngeals  have  been  divided  in  living  animals,  liquids 
often  pass  into  the  larynx  in  small  quantity,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  reflex  closure 
of  the  glottis  when  foreign  matters  are  brought  in  contact  with  its  superior  surface,  and 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  inspiration  during  deglutition. 

Aside  from  the  protection  of  the  air-passages,  the  superior  laryngeal  is  one  of  the 
sensory  nerves  through  which  the  reflex  acts  in  deglutition  operate.  There  are  certain 
parts  which  depend  for  their  sensibility  entirely  upon  this  nerve ;  viz.,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  epiglottis,  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold,  and  the  larynx  as  far  down  as 
the  true  vocal  cords.  When  an  impression  is  made  upon  these  parts,  as  when  they 
are  touched  with  a  piece  of  meat,  regular  and  natural  movements  of  deglutition  ensue. 

The  experiments  made  by  galvanizing  the  trunks  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves  are 
extremely  interesting.  If  the  nerves  be  divided  and  galvanization  be  applied  to  their 
central  ends,  movements  of  deglutition  are  observed,  and  there  is  also  arrest  of  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm.  From  these  experiments,  it  would  seem  that  the  impression 
which  gives  rise  to  the  movements  of  deglutition  aids  in  protecting  the  air-passages 
from  the  entrance  of  foreign  matters,  by  temporarily  arresting  the  inspiratory  act. 

An  important  point  for  our  consideration,  in  this  connection,  is  the  action  of  tlie 
superior  laryngeal  nerves  in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  deglutition ;  and,  in  experiments 
with  galvanism,  a  feeble  current  simulates  most  nearly  the  natural  processes.    In  such 
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oxperiments  the  results  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  experiments  in  which  a  pow* 
erfnl  current  of  galvanism  has  been  applied  to  the  nerves  also  show  an  arrest  of  respi- 
ration ;  but  it  is  argned  that  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  action  of  the  superior  larjn- 
geals  under  these  conditions,  inasmuch  as  other  sensitive  nerves  have  been  found  to  act 
in  the  same  way.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is  well  known  that,  in  living  aninM^la^ 
strong  impressions  made  upon  any  of  the  acutely  sensitive  nerves  arrest  respiration,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  the  phenomena  commonly  observed  in  animals  struggling  under  painful 
operations.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  more  fully  the  numer- 
ous experiments  with  regard  to  the  effects  upon  respiration  of  stimulation  of  the  superior 
laryngeals ;  and  we  can  assume  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  impression  made 
upon  the  terminal  filaments  of  these  nerves,  such  as  occurs  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
deglutition,  excites,  by  reflex  action,  contraction  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  momentarily  suspends  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm. 

Important  experiments  have  been  made  within  the  past  few  years,  upon  the  action  of 
the  pneumogastrics  on  the  circulation,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  nervous  filaments^  aris- 
ing, in  the  rabbit,  in  part  from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastrio  and  in  part  frcm  the 
superior  laryngeal  branch,  act  as  reflex  depressors  of  the  vascular  tension.  These  experi- 
ments will  be  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  cardiac  branches. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  th^  Inferiorj  or  Beeurrent  Laryngeal  Nerves, — ^The 
anatomical  distribution  of  these  nerves  shows  that  their  most  important  function  is  con- 
nected with  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  few  filaments  which  are  given  off  in  the 
neck  to  join  the  cardiac  branches  are  probably  not  very  important.  It  is  proper  to  note, 
however,  that  tlie  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  supply  the  muscular  tissue  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea,  and  one  or  two  branches  are 
sent  to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  The  function  of  these  filaments  is  sufli- 
ciently  evident. 

The  inferior  laryngeals  contain  chiefly  motor  filaments,  judging  from  thdr  distribu- 
tion as  well  as  from  the  effects  of  direct  irritation.  All  who  have  experimented  upon 
these  nerves  have  noted  little  or  no  evidence  of  pain  when  they  are  stimulated  or  divided. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  recurrents  is  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  vocal  sounds.  We  have  already  fully  treated  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice  and 
the  action  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx ;  and,  in  our  account  of  the  physiology 
of  the  internal,  or  communicating  branch  from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  pneumogas- 
trio, it  has  been  shown  that  this  is  the  true  nerve  of  phonation.  In  the  older  works^ 
upon  physiology,  before  the  functions  of  the  spinal  accessory  were  fully  understood,  the 
experiments  upon  the  inferior  laryngeals  led  to  the  opinion  that  these  were  the  nerves  of 
phonation,  as  they  showed  loss  of  voice  following  their  division  in  living  animals.  It  is 
true  that  these  nerves  contain  the  filaments  which  preside  over  the  vocal  movements  of 
the  larynx ;  but  it  is  also  the  fact  that  these  vocal  filaments  are  derived  excluttively  from 
the  spinal  accessory,  and  that  the  recurrents  contain  as  well  motor  filaments  which  pre- 
side over  movements  of  the  larynx  not  concerned  in  the  production  of  vocal  sounds. 

The  muscles  of  the  larynx  concerned  in  phonation  are,  the  crico-thyroids,  animated 
by  the  superior  laryngeals,  and  the  ar3rtenoid,  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids,  and  the  thyro- 
arytenoids, animated  by  the  inferior  laryngeals.  The  posterior  crico-arytenoids  are  re- 
spiratory muscles ;  and  it  is  curious  that  these  are  not  affected  by  extirpation  of  the  spinal 
accessories,  but  that  the  glottis  is  still  capable  of  dilatation,  so  that  inspiration  b  not 
impeded.  If,  however,  the  spinal  accessories  be  extirpated,  and  the  larynx  be  thai 
exposed  in  a  living  animal,  the  glottis  still  remains  dilated,  but  will  not  close  when  im- 
tated.  If  the  inferior  laryngeals  be  then  divided,  the  glottis  is  mechanically  closed  with 
the  inspiratory  act,  and  the  animals  often  die  of  suffocation.  When  we  call  to  mind  the 
varied  sources  from  which  the  pneumogastrics  receive  their  motor  filaments,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  certain  of  these  may  preside  over  the  vocal  movements,  and  others, 
from  a  different  source,  may  animate  the  respiratory  movements. 
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As  we  should  natttrally  expeet  from  what  has  abeady  been  said,  section  of  the  infe- 
rior larjng^eal  nerves  paralyzes  both  the  vocal  and  the  respiratory  movements  of  the 
larynx.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  ancient  and  modem  experiments 
illastrating  this  point,  the  former  dating  from  the  time  of  Galen.  In  adult  animals,  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  sufficiently  rigid  to  allow  of  inspiration  after  the  organ  has 
been  completely  paralyzed ;  but,  in  young  animals,  the  glottis  is  closed,  and  suffocation 
ensues.  We  have  generally  observed  in  cats,  that  suffocation  follows  immediately  upon 
section  of  the  recurrents  or  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck. 

The  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  respiratory  acts  after  division  of  both  recurrents.  The 
acceleration  of  respiration  is  much  greater  in  young  than  in  adult  animals.  This  does 
not  apply  to  very  young  animals,  in  which  section  of  the  recurrent^  produces  almost  in- 
stant death. 

Feeble  galvanization  of  the  central  ends  of  the  inferior  laryngeals,  after  their  division, 
produces  rhythmical  movements  of  deglutition,  generally  coincident  with  arrest  of  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm.  These  phenomena  are  generally  observed  in  rabbits,  but  they 
are  not  constant.  The  reflex  action  of  these  nerves  in  deglutition  is  probably  dependent 
upon  the  communicating  filaments  which  they  send  to  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Cardiac  Nerves^  and  InfiucTice  of  the  Pneumogastrics 
upon  the  Circulation, — One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  physi- 
ology of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  is  their  action  upon  the  heart ;  and  the  results  of 
experiments,  which  will  be  fully  detailed  hereafter,  are  precisely  the  opposite  of  what 
would  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  nerve  containing  motor  filaments  and  distributed  to 
a  muscular  organ.  Section  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck,  far  from  arresting  the 
action  of  the  heart,  increases  the  rapidity  of  its  pulsations ;  and  galvanization  of  the 
nerves  arrests  the  heart's  action  in  diastole. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  some  very  remarkable  experiments  have  been  made  upon 
the  influence  of  certain  nerves  given  off  near  the  superior  laryngeals,  which  have  been 
called  the  depressors  of  the  circulation ;  but  most  observations  have  been  made  upon 
the  trunks  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  cervical  region,  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
isolate  the  thoracic  cardiac  branches  and  to  operate  upon  them  without  uivolving  other 
nervous  filaments.  In  galvanizing  the  nerves  in  the  neck,  we  have  to  consider  both  the 
direct  influence  of  the  current  and  the  phenomena  due  to  reflex  action. 

Blffects  of  Section  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  the  Circulation. — ^It  is  not  necessary 
to  cite  in  detail  the  various  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  section  of  the  pneumogastrics 
in  the  neck  upon  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  division  of  these  nerves  in  living  animals 
is  sufficiently  easy,  and  all  who  have  performed  this  operation  have  noted  the  same  re- 
sults. By  section  of  these  nerves,  the  heart  is  at  once  separated  from  one  of  the  most 
important  of  its  nervous  connections ;  and  the  effects  show  that,  as  far  as  this  organ  is 
concerned,  the  motor  filaments  present  great  differences  from  the  ordinary  motor  nerves 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Most  of  the  observations  made  by  dividing  the  nerves 
havo  been  upon  dogs,  and  the  differences  in  the  effects  upon  other  animals  are  slight  and 
unimportant.  The  following  are  the  important  phenomena  presented  in  typical  experi- 
ments : 

Section  of  one  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  does  not  produce  any  very  marked 
effect  upon  the  action  of  the  heart,  after  the  slight  disturbance  which  usually  follows  the 
operation  has  passed  away.  The  number  of  pulsations  is  slightly  increased,  and  the  car- 
diac pressure,  as  shown  by  a  cardiometer  fixed  in  the  carotid  artery,  is  slightly  dimin- 
ished ;  but  this  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  effects  of  dividing  both  nerves. 

Section  of  both  pneumogastrics  usually  produces  immediate  and  serious  disturbance 
in  the  respirations,  which  are  momentarily  accelerated.  The  animal  usually  becomes 
agitated  and  suffers  from  want  of  air;  and,  when  it  is  desired  especially  to  note  the  car- 
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diao  diaturbaoce,  it  is  often  necessar;  to  relieve  the  reipiration  b;  iDtrodncing  a  tube 
into  the  trachea.  In  fall-grown  dogs,  however,  the  reepirations  bood  become  calm,  but 
thej  are  diminished  in  frequenc;  and  become  unaBDally'  profonnd.  Wb«n  the  tuima]  is 
in  this  condition,  the  beata  of  the  heart  ai'e  verj  mach  increased  in  freqneocr,  at  lean 
doubled ;  but  they  are  inefficient  and  tremalous. 

An  interesting  point  in  this  oonnectjon  is  the  want  of  influence  of  oertun  medicinal 
substances  over  the  action  of  the  heart  in  animals  after  division  of  the  pnenmogastrics. 
Traube  has  shoH'n  that,  while  digitalis  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  was  capab)«  in 
an  honr  of  reducing  the  pulse  to  abont  one-fourth  of  the  normal  nnmber  of  bc«ts  per 
minnte,  there  was  no  appreciable  effect  npon  the  oircniation  when  the  iiyeotion  ns 
made  in  animals  with  both  pneumogastrics  divided. 

The  inflnenoe  of  the  pneainogas tries  npon  the  heart  ia  one  of  the  moat  interestii^ 
points  in  the  physiology  of  the  circulation  ;  bnt  ve  can  discass  the  mechanism  of  the 
phenomena  following  section  of  the  nerves  more  satisfactorily  afl«r  we  have  considered 
the  efFeots  of  their  galvanization. 

^eeU  of  Oalnaniting  the  Pnevmogattric*  or  their  Branehet  upon  the  Girevlati&n. — 
The  experiments  npon  the  effects  of  galTanization  of  the  pnenmogastrics  in  the  neck  m 
the  action  of  the  heart  are  almost  innnmerable ;  and,  although  the  explanations  of  tbe 
phenomena  observed  present  the  widest  differences,  the  facta  themselvea  are  anfficientiy 
simple.      These  facta  will   he  discnased  andftr  the 
following  beada :   I.  The  direct  influence  of  galvas- 
ization  of  the  nervea  in  the  neck,  undivided,  or  of 
galranization  of  the  peripheral  extremitiee  of  the 
trunks  after  division.    2.  Keflex  phenomena  follow- 
ing galvanization  of  the  central  ends  of  the  pacM- 
mogastrica,  after  their  division. 

Direct  Influence  of  the  Paeumogiutriei  wp«u 
the  Heart.— la  1846,  the  brothers  Web«r  noted 
the  important  fact,  that  galvanization  of  the  pnm- 
mogastiics  in  the  neck  rendered  the  aetnw  <i 
the  heart  alow,  and,  if  the  galvanization  were  etS- 
ciently  powerful,  arrested  the  heart,  which  remaiaed 
Saccid  and  in  diastole  for  a  certun  time  while  the 
galvanization  was  oontinned.  This  &ct  haa  aatrt 
been  coii6rmed  bj  nnmerons  ezperimenten. 

While  there  is  no  differenco  of  opinion  smoBg 
physiologists  with  regard  to  the  stoppage  of  tba 
heart  by  powerful   galvanizatioD,   it   ia    stated   by 
some  that  a  very  feeble  onrrent  passed  through  tfat 
peripheral  ends  of  the  divided  nerves  qnickena  tbe 
heart's  action ;  bnt  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  it  b 
very  difficult  to  regulate  the  intendt;  of  the  comat 
BO  as  to  produce  this  effect.    After  section  of  the 
nerves,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  very  reiadily  modi- 
fied by  stmggles,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  aninii 
under  observation ;  and,  in  view  of  the  esoeedinf 
Via.  •m.—EranciifB/i'iepneHmoffaifrit  to  nicety  of  the  reported  experiments,  it  cannot  h« 
c,  h«rt  ■  ^'^mJ^J^^  to  ih^  i™in  ■   admitted  that  the  heart  is  capable  of  being  exduJ 
'  u.  bniichea  of  tbc  pncniDoguMc  firing  ti  to  Increased  rapidity  of  action,  without  obaervatkaj 
of  the  most  positive  character.     Snch  facts  »n 
wanting ;  ond,  fartherniore,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  in  a  series  of  exceed- 
ingly exact  and  satisfactory  experiments,  that  whenever  a  galvanic  current  paainl 
through  the  pneumogastrica  has  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  bevt, 
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it  is  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  its  pulsations.  Inasmuch  as  our  ohject  is  simply  to 
show  that,  imitating  the  neryous  force  hy  galvanism,  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics 
is  inhibitory,  we  shall  not  discuss  tbe  effects  of  different  currents,  and  other  experi- 
ments, which  have  little  relation  to  the  natural  action  of  the  nerves,  and  possess  slight 
interest  from  a  purely  physiological  point  of  view. 

The  direct  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  heart  is  undoubtedly  through  their 
motor  filaments.  All  the  facts  developed  by  experiments  are  in  accordance  with  this  view. 
If  the  nerves  be  divided  in  the  neck,  galvanization  of  the  central  ends  has  no  effect 
upon  the  heart,  the  pulsations  being  arrested  only  when  the  peripheral  ends  are  stimu- 
lated. This  shows  that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  fibres  passing  down  the  neck  are  con- 
cerned, the  action  is  centrifugal  and  direct,  not  reflex.  Another  curious  fact  illustrates 
the  same  point  very  forcibly.  It  is  well  known  that  the  woorara-poison  completely  par- 
alyzes the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the  muscular  irritability  and  the  sensory  nerves  intact. 
It  has  been  found  that,  in  animals  poisoned  with  woorara,  the  action  of  the  heart  being 
maintained  by  artificial  respiration,  galvanization  of  both  pneumogastrics  has  no  effect 
upon  its  pulsations.  This  fact  we  have  repeatedly  verified  in  public  demonstrations. 
8tiil  another  curious  fact  remains  bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration.  If  pow- 
erful galvanization,  which  immediately  arrests  the  cardiac  pulsations,  be  continued  for  a 
certain  time,  so  that  the  motor  filaments  become  temporarily  exhausted  and  lose  their 
irritability,  the  heart  resumes  its  contractions,  notwithstanding  that  the  galvanization  is 
continued ;  the  nerves  being  for  the  time  incapable  of  transmitting  the  inhibitory  influence. 

The  source  of  the  motor  filaments  in  the  pneumogastrics  which  exert  a  direct  inhibi- 
tory action  upon  the  heart  becomes  an  important  point  to  determine.  In  the  original 
.  experiments  by  the  brothers  Weber,  it  was  shown  ttiat,  when  the  galvanic  stimulus  was 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  centres  from  which  the  nerves  take  their  origin,  the  action 
of  the  heart  was  arrested  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  nerves  themselves  are  galvan- 
ized ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  subsequent  observations  that,  when  the  heart  is  thus 
arrested  by  galvanization  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  if  both  pneumogastrics  be  divided  in 
the  neck,  its  action  is  resumed.  This  would  at  first  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
inhibitory  filaments  are  derived  from  the  roots  themselves  of  the  pneumogastrics ;  but  it 
has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  they  are  really  derived  from  the  spinal  acces- 
sories, the  upper  filaments  of  origin  of  which  are  situated  just  below  the  roots  of  the 
pneumogastrics. 

It  has  been  shown  that  powerful  galvanization  of  one  pneumogastric  will  arrest  the 
hearths  action,  and  also  that  this  inhibitory  action  is  much  more  marked  in  the  right 
than  in  the  left  nerve.  Waller,  after  extirpating  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  upon  one 
side,  found  that  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastric  upon  that  side  had  no  effect  upon 
tbe  heart,  provided  that  from  ten  to  twelve  days  had  elapsed  after  extirpation  of  the 
spinal  accessory,  a  sufficient  time  to  secure  disorganization  and  loss  of  irritability  of  its 
fibres.  These  experiments  show  conclusively  that  the  motor  filaments  contained  in  the 
pneumogastric,  which  act  directly  upon  the  heart,  are  derived  exclusively  from  the  com- 
municating branch  of  the  spinal  accessory. 

Keflex  Influence,  through  the  Pneumogastries,  upon  the  Circulation. — Galvanization 
of  the  central  ends  of  the  pneumogastrics,  after  their  division  in  the  neck,  does  not  influ- 
ence the  action  of  the  heart,  except  as  the  pulsations  are  affected  by  the  modifications  in 
respiration.  When  the  central  ends  are  stimulated,  tbe  pupils  become  dilated,  the  eyes 
protrude,  sometimes  vomiting  occurs,  and  always  the  number  of  respiratory  acts  is 
diminished,  and,  with  a  powerful  current,  are  arrested  in  inspiration ;  but  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  are  not  affected. 

JDepreMor-Nerve. — An  important  reflex  action  operating  upon  the  circulation  through 
branches  of  the  pneumogastrics  has  lately  been  described  by  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  in  a 
memoir  which  received  the  prize  for  Experimental  Physiology  from  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  1867.    The  experiments  upon  which  this  memoir  is  based  are  exceedingly 
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clear  and  satisfactory,  and  thej  afford,  perhaps,  the  only  positive  explanation  we  have  of 
reflex  action  npon  the  heart.    The  substance  of  these  observations  is  briefly  as  follows : 

In  the  rabbit,  is  a  nerve,  arising  by  two  roots,  one  coming  from  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  the  other  from  its  superior  laryngeal  branch,  passing  tben  toward  the 
carotid  artery  and  taking  its  course  down  the  neck  by  the  side  of  the  sympathetic  as  far 
as  the  thorax.  In  the  chest,  it  joins  with  sympathetic  filaments  to  pass  with  them  to  the 
heart,  by  little  branches  between  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery. 
This  nerve  can  be  completely  isolated  in  the  neck  from  the  sympathetic  and  the  trunk 
of  the  pneumogastric.  If  it  be  divided  in  this  situation,  after  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  operation  has  subsided,  very  distinct  and  important  modifications  in  the  circulation 
may  be  produced  by  its  galvanization. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  noted  in  all  the  experiments,  that  galvanization  of  the  periph- 
eral extremities  produced  no  change,  either  in  the  number  of  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  or  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  vascular  system ;  which  points  to  the  fact  that 
its  action  is  not  direct,  but  reflex,  and  that  it  is  due  to  a^  impression  conveyed  to  the 
nerve-centres. 

If  the  central  ends  of  the  nerves  be  galvanized,  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  dimin- 
ishes little  by  little,  until  it  may  be  reduced  to  one-balf  or  two-thirds  of  the  pressure 
before  the  irritation  was  applied.  This  low  pressure  continues  so  long  as  the  interrupted 
current  is  applied  ;  but,  when  the  galvanization  is  arrested,  it  gradually  returns  to  the 
normal  standard.  These  phenomena  are  observed  in  all  the  large  arterial  trunks.  The 
length  of  time  required  to  produce  the  greatest  diminution  in  the  pressure  is  somewhat 
variable,  but  the  experimenters  have  never  seen  it  reach  its  minimum  before  fifteen  pul- 
sations of  the  heart. 

*^  The  diminution  in  the  pressure  is  attended  with  a  reduction  of  the  pulse  in  the 
instances  in  which  the  depressor-nerve  only  has  been  divided.  The  irritated  nerve  is 
isolated  in  a  manner  so  complete  that  we  cannot  fear  the  passage  of  the  exciting  current 
in  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric.  The  changes  in  the  number  of  pulsations  persist 
even  when  the  pneumogastric  has  been  excited  by  the  side  where  the  irritation  has  been 
applied,  from  the  point  where  the  superior  laryngeal  is  given  off  to  the  point  where  the 
pneumogastric  enters  the  thoracic  cavity. 

*^  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  number  of 
pulsations  are  due  to  excitation  of  the  depressor-nerve.  If  we  study  attentively  the 
progress  of  the  cardiac  pulsations  during  the  excitation,  we  observe  always  that  the  most 
considerable  reduction  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  moment  when  the  blood-pressure  descends  from  its  normal  standard  to  the  lowest 
point.  When  the  pressure  is  completely  depressed,  the  pulse  is  accelerated  again  and 
even  reaches  almost  completely  the  numbers  presented  before  the  oscillations.  When 
the  irritation  ceases,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  the  heart  generally  beats  more 
rapidly  than  before  the  irritation,  and  this  during  all  the  time  that  is  occupied  Id  the 
return  of  the  pressure  to  the  normal  standard.  This  observation  in  itself  refutes  the 
idea  that  the  diminution  in  the  pressure  may  depend  upon  the  diminished  number  of  pul- 
sations. If  tlie  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse  produced  a  diminished  pressure,  it 
should  be  increased  when  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  become  accelerated. 

'^  The  manner  in  which  the  pulse  is  reduced  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  due  to 
a  reflex  action  of  the  pneumogastric. 

'^  It  was  easy  to  verify  this  last  opinion,  and  we  have  been  able  to  confirm  it  by  first 
cutting  the  pneumogastrics  on  both  sides,  and  afterward  irritating  the  central  end  of  the 
depressor-nerve.  In  this  case,  the  pressure  fell  to  0-62,  0*56,  etc.,  while  the  number  of 
pulsations  remained  the  same,  or  at  least  oscillated  very  slightly  above  and  below  the 
number  observed  before  the  irritation.  ^^ 

The  above  extract  from  the  observations  of  Oypn  shows  two  important  points : 

First,  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  central  extremities  of  the  divided  depressor-nerves 
42 
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reduces  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  bj  a  reflex  action ;  the  impreasion  being 
conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres  by  the  depressor-nerves,  and  the  force  operating  directly 
upon  the  heart  being  transmitted  through  efferent  filaments  in  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric. 

Second,  the  reduction  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  larger  arteries  is  indep^ent 
of  the  efferent  filaments  of  the  pneumogastrio  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  redoctiQiL  in 
the  number  of  cardiac  pulsations. 

It  now  remains  to  explain,  if  possible,  the  mechanism  of  the  reduction  in  the  arte- 
rial pressure.  Tliis  question  is  treated  by  Oyon  by  the  method  of  exclu«on.  The  dimi- 
nution in  the  pressure  followed  galvanization  of  the  central  extremities  of  the  depressor- 
nerves,  even  when  the  heart  was  removed  from  its  influence  by  section  of  both  pneomo- 
gastrics  in  the  neck,  and  when  all  the  voluntary  movements  and  the  movements  of 
respiration  were  abolished  by  poisoning  with  woorara.  In  the  latter  case,  the  circali- 
tion  was  kept  up  by  artificial  respiration.  Without  following  out  the  various  obsem- 
tions  which  go  to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  depressor- nerve  upon  the  arterial  pressore 
is  independent  of  the  force  or  frequency  of  the  hearths  action  and  is  due  to  some  caoae 
which  operates  upon  the  vessels  themselves,  we  shall  simply  give  the  results  of  the 
experiments  upon  the  splanchnic  nerves.  If  the  abdomen  be  opened,  and  one  or  moR 
of  these  nerves  be  divided,  the  arterial  pressure  is  immediately  diminished.  After  this, 
if  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  divided  nerves  be  galvanized,  the  pressure  rapidly 
returns  to  the  normal  standard.  These  experiments  *'*'  demonstrate  that  the  splandiiuc 
nerves  constitute  the  most  important  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the  entire  organism.^*  This 
point  being  settled,  the  depressor-nerves  were  galvanized  after  section  of  the  spltnch- 
nic  nerves,  in  some  cases  exaggerating  the  general  arterial  pressure  by  compreaong 
the  aorta,  and  in  others,  leaving  the  aorta  free.  ^*  The  irritation  of  the  depressor-nerte 
after  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  produced  still  a  diminution  in  the  blood-preasiue, 
but  the  absolute  value  of  this  diminution  is  much  less  than  it  was  during  the  irritation  of 
the  depressor-nerve  before  the  section  of  the  splanchnic."  These  experiments  sbov 
pretty  conclusively  that  the  diminished  pressure  in  the  arterial  system  following  stimolir 
tion  of  the  central  ends  of  the  depressor-nerves  after  division  is  due  to  a  reflex  adioii  on 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdominal  organs,  taking  place  through  the  splancbnio  nennM> 
We  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  reflex  paralyzing  action  upon  the  blood-  vessels  through 
the  sympathetic  system ;  and,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  immense  extent  of  the  abdominnl 
vascular  system,  we  can  readily  understand  how,  if  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood  ba 
diminished  by  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  small  arteries,  the  pressure  in  the 
larger  arteries  would  be  reduced. 

Mechanism  of  the  Influence  of  the  Pneumogcuttries  upon  the  Action  of  the  Heari.'-^t, 
is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  action  of  the  pnenmogastricf  o^ 
the  heart.  Although  various  explanations  have  been  presented  of  the  efTeots  following 
division  of  the  nerves  in  the  neck,  and  of  the  opposite  phenomena  which  attend  the  gal- 
vanization of  their  peripheral  ends,  they  are  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  All  that  eta 
bo  said,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is,  that  the  pneumogastrics,  by  virtue  of 
the  communicating  branches  from  the  spinal  accessories,  have  a  direct  inhibitory  inflwDce 
upon  the  heart.  When  they  are  divided  and  the  heart  is  removed  from  their  influence,  th* 
pulsations  become  more  rapid.  When  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided  ikcrves  ai« 
galvanized,  the  heart  beats  more  slowly,  or  its  action  may  be  arrested  by  a  carreot  of 
sufficient  power.  This  action  may  also  be  reflex,  due  to  an  impression  conveyed  to  li^ 
centres  by  the  depressor-nerves. 


Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Pulmonary  Branches,  and  Influence  of  ike 
gastrics  upon  Respiration. — The  trachea,  bronchi,  and  the  pnlmonary  stractaire  are  sap- 
plied  with  motor  and  sensory  filaments  by  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics.  The  reearrent 
laryngeals  supply  the  upper,  and  the  pulmonary  branches,  the  lower  part  of  the  trsdies» 
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the  longs  themselves  being  supplied  by  the  pulmonary  branches  alone.  The  sensibility 
of  the  maoons  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronciii  is  due  to  the  pneumogastrics,  for 
these  parts  are  insensible  to  irritation  when  the  nerves  have  been  divided  in  the  neck. 
Longet  has  shown  that,  while  an  animal  coughed  and  showed  signs  of  pain  when  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages  was  irritated,  after  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics there  was  no  evidence  of  sensibility,  even  when  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane 
was  treated  with  strong  acid,  or  even  cauterized.  He  also  saw  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
small  bronchial  tubes  contract  when  a  galvanic  stimulus  was  iqiplied  to  the  branches  of 
the  pneumogastrics. 

The  main  interest,  in  this  connection,  is  attached  to  the  pulmonary  branches  and  their 
relations  to  the  respiratory  acts.  These  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  important  reflex 
phenomena,  acting  as  centripetal  nerves;  and  their  direct  action  in  respiration  is  probably 
much  less  important.  They  are  exposed  and  operated  upon  in  living  animals  with  so 
much  difficulty,  that  we  know  little  of  the  direct  effects  of  their  irritation  and  must  judge 
of  their  general  properties  chiefly  by  experiments  showing  their  action  upon  respiration. 
Wd  shall  have  to  study,  in  connection  with  the  functions  of  these  nerves,  the  effects  of 
their  division,  upon  the  lungs  and  the  respiratory  acts,  and  the  p^henomena,  referable  to 
the  respiratory  organs,  which  follow  their  galvanization.  We  shall  also  consider  certain 
theoretical  views  with  regard  to  their  action  in  the  automatic  processes  of  respiration,  and 
with  the  sense  of  want  of  air  {besoin  de  respirer)^  which  gives  rise  to  the  reflex  respira- 
tory acts. 

EffecU  of  Division  of  the  Pneumogaatries  upon  Respiration. — Section  of  both  pneumo- 
gastrics in  the  neck,  in  mammals  and  birds,  is  usually  followed  by  daath,  in  from  two  to 
five  days.  In  young  animals,  death  may  occur  almost  instantly,  from  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis,  a  fact  which  we  have  already  noted  in  connection 
with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves. 

Very  little  of  importance,  witli  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  con- 
nection with  respiration,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  numerous  experiments  on  record  of 
section  of  one  or  both  of  these  nerves  in  the  cervical  region.  It  has  been  found  by  all 
experimenters,  that  animals  survived  and  presented  no  very  distinct  abnormal  phenomena 
after  section  of  one  nerve.  Longet  states  that  animals  operated  npon  in  this  way  present 
hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  respiratory  acts.  Some 
observers  have  found  the  corresponding  lung  partly  emphysematous  and  partly  engorged 
with  blood,  and  others  have  not  noted  any  change  in  the  pulmonary  structure. 

When  both  nerves  are  divided  in  full-grown  dogs,  an  experiment  which  we  have  often 
repeated,  the  effect  upon  the  respiratory  movements  is  very  marked.  For  a  few  seconds, 
the  number  of  respiratory  acts  may  be  increased ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  animal  becomes 
tranquil,  the  number  is  very  much  diminished,  and  the  movements  change  their  character. 
The  inspiratory  acts  become  unusually  profound  and  are  attended  with  excessive  dilata- 
tion of  the  thorax.  The  animal  is  generally  quiet  and  indisposed  to  move.  We  have 
seen,  under  these  conditions,  the  number  of  respirations  fall  from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to 
four  per  minute. 

In  most  animab  that  die  from  section  of  both  pneumogastrics,  the  lungs  are  found 
engorged  with  blood,  and,  as  it  were,  carnified,  so  that  they  sink  in  water.  This  curious 
fiust,  although  its  physiological  significance  is  not  apparent,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  and  experimental  research.  Bernard  found  that  the  pulmonary  lesion  did  not 
exist  in  birds,  although  section  of  both  nerves  was  fatal.  It  had  previously  been  ascer- 
tained that,  in  some  animals,  death  takes  place  with  no  alteration  of  the  lungs.  When 
the  entrance  of  the  secretions  into  the  air-passages  was  prevented  by  the  introduction  of 
a  oanula  into  the  trachea,  the  camification  of  the  lungs  was  nevertheless  observed. 
Without  detailing  all  of  the  experiments  upon  which  the  explanation  offered  by  Bernard 
is  based,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  he  observed  atraumatic  emphysema  as  a  consequence 
of  the  excessively  labored  and  profound  inspirations.    Indeed,  this  can  be  actually  seen 
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when  the  plenra  is  exposed  in  living  animals.  As  a  resnit  of  this  distention  of  the  lir- 
cells,  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  ruptnred  in  different  parts,  the  blood  becomes  coaga- 
lated,  and  the  lungs  are  finally  camified.  This  cannot  occur  in  birds,  because  the  longs 
are  fixed,  and  their  relations  are  such  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  excessive  distentioo  in 
inspiration. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  respintorj 
movements  that  follow  section  of  the  pneumogastrics. 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  a  curious  fact,  observed  by  Prof.  Dalton  and  others, 
that  the  pneumogastrics  sometimes  reunite  after  division.  In  January,  1874,  we  divided 
both  pneumogastrics  in  a  medium>sized  dog.  The  pulse  was  immediately  increased  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  in  the  minute,  and  the  number  of 
respii*ations  fell  from  twenty- four  to  four  or  six.  In  ten  days,  the  pulse  and  respintioiB 
had  become  normal.  The  dog  was  then  killed  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  sad 
the  reunion  of  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerves  was  found  to  be  nearly  complete. 

Sense  of  Want  of  Air, — ^The  pneumogastrics  may  regulate  the  respiratory  acts,  but 
they  are  not  the  medium  through  which  the  sense  of  want  of  air  (bewin  de  re^pirer), 
which  gives  rise  to  the  reflex  movements  of  respiration,  is  conveyed  to  the  nerve-ceotres. 
If  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  section  of  both  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  modifia 
the  number  and  the  character  of  the  respirations,  and  that,  after  division  of  the  nerrcs, 
galvanization  of  their  central  ends  arrests  respiration,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
function  is  normally  influenced  through  these  nerves,  by  impressions  conveyed  to  the 
centres ;  but  precisely  what  this  influence  is  or  what  is  the  mechanism  of  its  action,  ve 
do  not  know. 

The  positive  statement  that  the  sense  of  want  of  air  is  not  conveyed  to  the  nerT^ 
centres  through  the  pneumogastrics  is  based,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  our  own  experi- 
ments, which  have  been  fully  detailed  under  the  head  of  respiration ;  and  we  shall  here 
give  simply  their  results  and  the  conclusions  to  wliich  they  lead. 

The  acts  of  respiration  are  involuntary,  although  they  may  be  modified,  withia  cer- 
tain limits,  through  the  will ;  and  they  are  reflex,  due  to  an  impression  conveyed  to  the 
respiratory  nervous  centre,  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  gives  rise  to  the  stimnlns  that 
excites  the  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  experi- 
ments that,  if  artificial  respiration  be  efiiciently  carried  on  in  a  living  animal,  so  as  to 
supply  air  fully  to  the  system,  the  sense  of  want  of  air  is  not  appreciated,  and  the  animtl 
makes  no  effort  to  breathe ;  but,  if  respiration  be  imperfectly  performed,  the  animal 
almost  immediately  feels  the  want  of  air,  and,  in  our  experiments,  the  exposed  respiratorr 
muscles  were  thrown  into  violent  but  ineffectual  contraction. 

The  principal  points  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the  sense  of  want  of  air  and  its 
transmission  to  the  nerve-centres,  developed  by  our  own  experiments,  are  the  following: 

A  dog  was  etherized,  the  chest  was  opened,  exposing  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  arti- 
ficial respiration  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  bellows  secured  in  the  trachea.  So  kof 
as  the  supply  of  air  was  sufficient,  the  animal  made  no  effort  to  breathe,  even  when 
allowed  to  come  from  under  the  influence  of  the  aniesthetic. 

An  artery  was  then  exposed  and  the  color  of  the  blood  noted.    When  the  artificial 

respiration  was  arrested,  the  animal  made  efforts  to  breatlie  as  soon  as  the  blood  becaa* 

dark  in  the  arterial  system.    We  concluded  from  this,  that  the  impression  conveyed  to 

the  respiratory  nervous  centre,  giving  rise  to  the  movements  of  respiration,  was  due  to 

-the  action  of  non-oxygenated  blood. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  impression  were  made  upon  the  nerves  distributed  to  the 
lungs  or  upon  other  nerves,  a  large  vessel  was  divided  and  the  system  was  drained  of 
blood,  the  lungs  being  continually  supplied  with  fresh  air.  In  this  case,  respiratoiT 
efforts  of  the  most  violent  character  were  invariably  noted  following  the  hamorrhaie. 
This  portion  of  the  experiment  demonstrated  that  the  sense  of  want  of  air  was  not 
dependent  upon  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  but  was  due  to  a  deficit 
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iiapply  of  tho  oxygen-carrying  fluid  to  the  general  system.  It  farther  demonstrated  that 
the  impression  in  the  general  system  was  not  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid, 
bnt  to  the  absence  of  oxygen ;  for  no  blood  containing  carbonic  acid  circulated  in  the 
system. 

These  phenomena  were  observed  without  any  modification,  after  division  of  both 
pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  neck,  and  they  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  sense  of 
want  of  air  is  not  transmitted  to  the  respiratory  nervous  centre  through  the  medium  of 
these  nerves.* 

Effects  of  Oahanizatian  of  the  Pneutnogastries  upon  Respiration. — The  phenomena 
which  follow  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics,  although  they  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting, do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the  relations  of  these  nerves  to  respiration.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  arrest  of  the  respiratory  movements  by  galvanization  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  branches  and  of  the  central  ends  of  tlie  pneumogastrics  after  their  divi- 
sion in  the  neck.  The  main  point  of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  effects 
observed  are  entirely  reflex,  galvanization  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided  nerves 
having  no  direct  action  on  tlie  movements  of  the  thorax. 

In  view  of  the  very  indefinite  physiological  applications  of  the  experiments  made  by 
gidvanizing  the  nerves,  we  shall  not  give  in  detail  the  numerous  observations  upon  this 
subject,  but  shall  simply  state  the  results,  as  given  in  a  recent  and  very  elaborate  work 
upon  respiration,  by  M.  Bert : 

"  1.  Respiration  may  be  arrested  by  excitation  of  the  pneumogastrics  (Traube),  of  the 
larynx  (CI.  Bernard),  of  the  nostrils  (M.  Schiff),  of  most  of  the  sensory  nerves  (M.  Schiff, 
an  assertion  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify). 

*^  2.  This  arrest  may  take  place  either  in  inspiration  or  in  expiration,  through'  any  one 
of  these  nerves,  without  attributing  it  to  the  action  of  derived  currents. 

^^  3.  A  feeble  excitation  accelerates  the  respiration ;  a  more  powerful  excitation 
retards  it ;  a  very  powerful  excitation  arrests  it.  These  words  *  feeble '  and  *  powerftil ' 
having,  it  is  nnderstood,  only  a  relative  sense  for  any  one  animal  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions :  what  is  feeble  for  one  would  be  powerful  for  another,  etc. 

*^  I  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  Of  Rosenthal,  that  section  of  the  pneumogas- 
trics does  not  increase  the  difficulty  of  arresting  respiration ;  at  least,  death  by  excitation 
occurs  much  more  easily  in  this  case. 

*'*'  4.  When  the  respiratory  movements  are  completely  arrested,  it  is  always  the  same 
for  the  general  movements  of  the  animal,  which  remains  motionless. 

*^  5.  Respiration  returns  even  during  excitation,  and  when  this  is  arrested,  it  almost 
always  becomes  accelerated. 

^^  6.  Arrest  in  expiration  is  more  easily  obtained  than  arrest  in  inspiration ;  there  are 
animals,  indeed,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  effect  the  latter. 

*^  7.  If  an  excitation  be  employed  sufficiently  powerful  to  arrest  respiration  in  inspi- 
ration, all  respiratory  movements  may  be  made  to  cease  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
excitation  is  applied  (inspiration,  half-inspiration,  expiration),  either  by  operating  upon 
the  pneumogastric,  or  operating  upon  the  laryngeal.  .  .  . 

'*  Any  feeble  excitation  of  centripetal  nerves  increases  the  number  of  the  respiratory 
movements ;  any  powerful  excitation  diminishes  them.  A  powerful  excitation  of  the 
pneumogastrics,  of  the  superior  laryngeal,  of  the  nasal  branch  of  the  infra-orbital,  may 
arrest  them  completely ;  if  the  excitation  be  sufficiently  energetic,  the  arrest  takes  place 
at  the  very  moment  it  is  applied.  Finally,  sudden  death  of  the  animal  may  follow  a  too 
powerful  impression,  thus  transmitted  to  the  respiratory  centre :  all  this  being  true  for 
certain  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles." 

>  For  a  flill  account  of  these  experiments,  with  their  bearing  upon  certain  reapiratory  phcnomeoa  before  birth,  the 
T«a<ler  Is  referred  to  the  origrlnal  article,  entitled  EaeperimMUU  Renearchea  en  Pointt  conneeUd  with  the  Action  qf 
ths  Beart  and  y>ith  Respiration^  pubttahed  in  the  American  Journal  qfthe  Modicdi  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Octo- 
ber, 186i.  Since  this  publication,  the  experiments  have  been  frequently  repeated  in  public  demonstrations,  and  the 
concluaions  verified. 
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The  above  fonnalated  statements  express  the  experimental  facts  at  present  known 
with  regard  to  the  inflaence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  respiration.  The  pnlmonafy 
branohes  themselves  are  so  deeply  situated  that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  made  the  sab- 
ject  of  direct  experiment,  with  any  positive  and  satisfactory  results. 

Properties  and  Funetwne  of  the  (Esophageal  Nerves, — ^The  muscular  walls  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  casophagus  are  supplied  entirely  by  branches  from  the  pneumo- 
gastrics. The  upper  portion  is  supplied  by  filaments  from  the  inferior  laryngeal  branches, 
the  middle  portion,  by  filaments  from  the  posterior  pulmonary  branches,  and  the  inferior 
portion  receives  the  ossophageal  branches.  These  branches  are  both  sensory  and  motor; 
but  probably  the  motor  filaments  largely  predominate,  for  the  mucous  membrane,  atthoi^ 
it  is  sensible  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  feeling  of  distention,  and  a  buming 
sensation  upon  the  application  of  strong  irritants,  is  by  no  means  acutely  sensitive. 

That  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus  are  animated  by  branches  from  the  pneumo- 
gastrics, has  been  clearly  shown  by  experiments.  In  the  first  place,  except  in  animals  in 
which  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  nerves  is  different  from  the  arrangement  in  th* 
human  subject,  the  entire  oesophagus  is  paralyzed  by  dividing  the  nerves  in  the  neek. 
When  the  pneumogastrics  are  divided  in  the  cervical  region,  in  dogs,  if  the  animals 
attempt  to  swallow  a  considerable  quantity  of  food,  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  is 
found  enormously  distended.  Bernard  noted  in  a  dog  in  which  a  gastric  fistula  had  been 
established,  that  articles  of  food  given  to  the  animal  did  not  pass  into  the  stomach,  although 
he  made  great  efforts  to  swallow.  An  instant  after  the  attempt,  the  matters  were 
regurgitated,  mixed  with  mucus,  but  of  course  did  not  come  from  the  stoniach. 

Direct  experiments  upon  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrics  have  shown  that  these 
nerves  influence  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus,  and  that  the  motor  filaments  involTed 
do  not  come  from  the  spinal  accessory ;  but  it  is  not  known  from  what  nerves  these 
motor  filaments  are  derived. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Abdominal  Branches, — In  view  of  the  very  extensive 
distribution  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics  to  the  abdominal  organs,  it 
is  evident  that  the  functions  of  these  nerves  must  be  very  important,  particulariy  sbos 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  right  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine. 
We  shall  consider  the  functions  of  these  branches  in  their  relations  to  the  livav  the 
stomach,  and  the  intestines.  We  have  no  positive  information  with  regard  to  their  a^aon 
upon  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  suprarenal  capsules. 

Influence  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  the  Liver, — There  is  very  little  known  with  regvrd 
to  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  secretion  of  bile ;  and  the  moet  importanl 
experiments  upon  the  innervation  of  the  liver  relate  to  its  glycogenic  function.  We 
shall  have  little  to  say  upon  this  subject,  however,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  alrettdy 
stated  in  treating  of  the  liver  as  a  sugar-producing  organ.  The  view  which  we  bafs 
advanced  with  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  is  that  tiie  liver  is  constantly  producing 
sugar  during  life,  which  is  completely  washed  out  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  throogb 
this  organ,  the  liver  itself  containing  little  or  no  sugar,  under  normal  conditions.  With 
this  view,  we  are  to  look  for  sugar  in  the  blood  in  certain  situations,  and  not  in  the  liver 
itself;  although,  after  death,  a  change  of  the  glycogenic  matter  in  the  liver  into  sugar 
takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  and  sugar  may  then  be  found  in  its  substance.  Kormally, 
sugar  disappears  in  the  lungs  and  is  not  found  in  the  blood  of  the  arterial  system.  The 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  abnormal.  If  both  pneumogastrics  be  divided  in  the 
neck,  and  the  animal  be  killed  at  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days 
after,  the  liver  contains  no  sugar,  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  generally  foa»i 
viz.,  a  certain  time  after  death.  From  experiments  of  this  kind,  Bernard  conclodes  that 
the  glycogenic  function  is  suspended  when  the  nerves  are  divided.  The  experimellt^ 
however,  made  by  irritating  the  pneumogastrics,  were  more  satisfactory,  ea  in  these  be 
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looked  for  sagar  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine  and  did  not  confine  hia  examinations  to 
the  substance  of  the  li?er. 

After  division  of  the  pneomogastrics  in  the  neck,  if  the  peripheral  ends  be  galvanized, 
there  is  no  effect  upon  the  liver ;  bnt,  if  galvanization  be  applied  to  the  central  ends,  the 
glycogenic  function  becomes  exaggerated,  and  sugar  makes  its  appearance  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  urine.  Bernard  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  illustrating  this  point, 
upon  dogs  and  rabbits.  The  galvanic  current  employed  was  generally  feeble,  and  it  was 
continued  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  two  or  three  times  in  an  hour.  In  some  instances 
the  irritation  was  kept  up  for  thirty  minutes.  From  these  experiments,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  physiological  production  of  sugar  by  the  liver  is  reflex  and  ia  due  to  an  impression 
conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres  through  the  pneumogastrics.  A  very  interesting  and 
adroit  experiment  by  the  same  observer  shows  that  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  the  liver  does  not  affect  the  production  of  sugar.  This  delicate 
operation  is  performed  by  making  a  valvular  opening  in  the  chest,  preventing  the  ingress 
of  air  by  suddenly  forcing  the  finger  into  the  wound,  and  then  introducing  a  long,  deli- 
oate  hook  with  a  cutting  edge,  and  dividing  the  nerves,  which  may  be  reached  by  the 
finger  in  small  dogs,  and  feel  like  tense  cords  by  the  side  of  the  oesophagus.  We  have 
already  noted  that  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapors  and  of  aniesthetics  produces  a 
hypersecretion  of  sugar  by  the  liver. 

The  remarkable  effects  of  irritating  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  by  which  we 
can  produce  temporary  diabetes,  have  been  considered  fully  in  connection  with  the  gly- 
cogenic function  of  the  liver.  This  effect  is  not  due  to  a  direct  transmission  of  the  irri- 
tation to  the  liver  through  the  pneumogastrics,  for  the  phenomena  of  hypersecretion  are 
observed  in  animals  upon  which  this  operation  has  been  performed  after  section  of  both 
pneumogastrics  in  the  neck.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  impression  is  conveyed  to 
the  liver  through  the  sympathetic  system,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  animals  do  not 
become  diabetic  after  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  when  the  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  going  to  the  solar  plexus  have  been  divided.  The  operation,  how- 
ever, of  dividing  the  sympathetic  nerves  in  this  situation  is  so  serious,  that  it  may  inter- 
fere with  the  experiment  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  nerves 
upon  the  liver. 

Jr^uence  of  the  Fnsumogctatrics  upon  ths  Stomach  and  Intestines, — The  number  of 
observations  that  have  been  made  upon  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  on 
digestion  in  the  stomach  is  immense,  and  many  of  the  earlier  experiments  were  quite 
•contradictory.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  treat  of  this,  subject  from  a  purely  his- 
torical point  of  view,  for  the  reason  that,  before  1842  and  1843,  when  gastric  fistulce 
were  first  established  in  living  animals,  little  was  known  of  the  normal  movements  of  the 
Btomach  and  of  the  mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and,  farthermore, 
before  the  observations  of  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,  in  1847,  the  effects  of  section  of  the 
nerves  in  the  neck  upon  the  action  of  the  oesophagus  in  deglutition  were  not  understood. 
If  we  study  the  literature  of  the  subject  anterior  to  1842,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
&0D,  due  to  the  facts  just  stated.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  most  of  the  earlier  ex- 
periments, we  shall  treat  of  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  effects  of  galvanization  of  the  nerves. 

2.  The  effects  of  section  of  the  nerves  upon  the  movements  of  the  stomach  in  digestion. 
8.  The  effects  of  section  of  the  nerves  upon  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the 

chemical  processes  of  digestion. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  small  intestine. 

Eff^eete  of  Gahameation. — ^As  the  result  of  recent  experiments,  the  effects  of  galvan- 
ization of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  movements  of  the  stomach  are  unquestionable. 
Longet  has  shown  that  tlie  stomach  contracts  as  a  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  nerves, 
not  instantly,  but  after  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  seconds.    He  explains  some  of  the  contra- 
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dictorj  results  obtaioed  by  other  observers  by  the  fact  that  these  contractions  are  vfiiy 
marked  during  stomach-digestion,  while  they  are  wanting  **  when  the  stomach  is  entiiely 
empty,  retracted  on  itself  and  in  a  measure  in  repose. ^^  According  to  the  same  author, 
irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  while  it  produces  movements  of  the  intestines,  does 
not  affect  the  stomach.  Judging  from  the  tardy  contraction  of  the  stomach  and  the 
analogy  between  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  this  organ  and  the  action  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves  upon  the  non-striated  muscular  tissue,  Longet  assumes  that  the  motor 
action  of  the  pneumogastrics  is  due,  not  to  the  proper  filaments  of  these  nerves,  but  to 
filaments  derived  from  the  sympathetic  system.  *^  This  interpretation  removes  the  an- 
gular physiological  anomaly  that  an  organ,  the  action  of  which  is  entirely  removed  fi^mi 
the  control  of  the  wiU,  should  depend  upon  a  voluntary,  or  cerebro-spinal  nerve. *^  Thii 
explanation  of  the  contradictory  results  of  experiments  and  of  the  mechanism  of  tike 
action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  stomach  seems  entirely  satisfactory  and  may  be 
accepted  without  reserve. 

Effects  of  Section  of  the  Pneumogcutrics  upon  the  Movements  of  the  StimuteL—lf  ^ 
pneumogastrics  be  divided  in  the  neck  in  a  dog  in  full  digestion,  in  which  a  gastric  fistuls 
has  been  established  so  that  the  interior  of  the  organ  can  be  explored,  the  following 
phenomena  are  observed : 

In  the  first  place,  before  division  of  the  nerves,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  turgid,  its  reaction  is  intensely  acid,  and,  if  the  finger  be  introduced  through  the  hr 
tula,  it  will  be  firmly  grasped  by  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  walls.  When  tiie 
pneumogastrics  are  divided,  under  these  conditions,  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  walls 
instantly  cease,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  pale,  the  secretion  of  gastric  jaiee  is 
apparently  arrested,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  organ  is  abolished.  Paralysis  of  the 
stomach,  etc.,  had  been  noted,  long  before  the  observations  of  Bernard ;  but  his  experi- 
ments upon  animals  with  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach  are  the  most  striking. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach  in  digestion  bj 
section  of  the  pneumogastrics,  experiments  carefully  performed  show  that  substances  may 
be  very  slowly  passed  to  the  pylorus,  and  that  the  movements,  although  they  are  greatly 
diminished  in  activity,  are  not  entirely  abolished.  This  fact  has  been  established  beyond 
question  by  the  experiments  of  Schiff,  who  attributes  the  movements  occurring  after  sec- 
tion of  the  nerves  to  local  irritation  of  the  intramuscular  terminal  nervous  filaments. 

Eff'eets  of  Section  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  Digestion^  etc, — When  both  nerves 
are  divided,  in  an  animal  in  full  digestion,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  pale  and 
flaccid,  and  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  apparently  arrested  at  once ;  but,  if  the  ani- 
mal survive  the  operation  for  a  day  or  two,  a  certain  quantity  of  juice  may  be  secreted  as 
the  result  of  local  stimulation,  and  digestion  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  food,  finely  dirided 
and  introduced  into  the  stomach  by  a  fistulous  opening,  may  take  place.  A  serions 
difficulty  in  the  digestion  of  large  masses  of  food  after  division  of  the  nerves  is  due  to  the 
cessation  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach.  It  is  stated  that  digestion  may  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  reestablished,  under  these  conditions,  by  galvanizing  the  peripheral  extremi- 
ties of  the  divided  nerves. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  pneumogastrics  to 
the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  It  would  be  very  natural  to  infer,  from  the  dlstribo- 
tion  of  these  nerves  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  that  they  should  be  involved 
in  these  sensations ;  but,  in  treating  of  this  subject  elaborately,  in  connection  with  ali- 
mentation, we  have  shown  that  hunger  and  thirst  really  have  their  origin  in  the  general 
system,  although  the  sensations  are  referred  subjectively  to  the  stomach  and  fauces,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  sensations  persist  after  division  of  both  pneumogastrics. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  absorption  from  the  stomach, 
we  have  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  passage  of  poisons  from  the  stomach  into  the 
blood-vessels  may  bo  retarded  by  section  of  the  nerves,  but  is  not  prevented. 

Physiologists  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  pneamogastricf 
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QpOQ  the  intestinal  canal,  for  the  reason  that  the  distribution  of  the  abdominal  branches 
to  the  small  intestine,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  KoUmann,  in  1860,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  generally  recognized.  The  right,  or  posterior  abdominal  branch  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  lost  in  the  semilunar  ganglion  and  the  solar  plexus,  after  sending  a 
few  filaments  to  the  stomach ;  but,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  this  nerve  is  supplied  to 
the  whole  of  the  small  intestine,  its  physiology,  in  connection  with  intestinal  secretion, 
has  assumed  considerable  importance. 

In  a  series  of  experiments,  by  Prof.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  abdominal  branchea  of  the  right  nerve  is  fully  illustrated.  These  experi- 
ments show,  in  the  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  pneumogastrics 
influence  intestinal  as  well  as  gastric  secretion.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious 
points  in  connection  with  their  function  is  that,  after  section  of  the  nerves  in  the  cervical 
region,  the  most  powerful  cathartics,  croton-oil,  calomel,  podophyllin,  jalap,  arsenic,  etc., 
fail  to  produce  purgation,  even  in  doses  sufficient  to  cause  death.  The  articles  used  were 
either  given  by  the  mouth,  just  before  dividing  the  nerves,  or  were  injected  under  the 
skin. 

Although  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wood  are  not  entirely  new,  they  are  by  far  the  most 
extended  and  satisfactory,  and  were  made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  nerves  to  the  small  intestine.  Dr.  Wood  quotes  freely  from  the  experiments 
made  by  Sir  Bezgamin  Brodie  and  by  Dr.  John  Reid.  Brodie  failed  to  produce  purging 
in  dogs,  when  both  pneumogastrics  had  been  divided  in  the  neck,  after  the  administration 
of  arsenic  by  the  mouth  and  after  injecting  it  under  the  skin.  Dr.  Reid  made  five  experi- 
ments, and,  in  all  but  one,  it  is  stated  that  diarrhcea  existed  after  division  of  the  nerves.  In 
twenty  experiments  by  Dr.  Wood,  there  was  no  purgation  after  division  of  the  nerves,  in 
one  there  was  free  purgation,  and  in  one  there  was  ^^  some  slight  muco-fecal  discharge." 
From  these.  Dr.  Wood  concludes  that,  while  section  of  the  cervical  pneumogastrics,  in 
the  great  minority  of  instances,  arrests  gastro-intestinal  secretion  and  prevents  the  action 
of  purgatives  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  a  few  exceptional  cases  occur  in  w^hich  these 
effects  are  not  observed. 

The  facts  just  mentioned  are  exceedingly  interesting  in  connection  with  the  experi- 
ments of  Traube  upon  the  action  of  digitalis  after  section  of  the  pneumogastrics.  It  will 
be  remembered  that,  in  these  experiments,  digitalis  failed  to  diminish  the  number  of  beats 
of  the  heart  when  the  nerves  had  been  divided  in  the  neck,  showing  that  the  separation 
of  the  heart  from  its  connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system  removed  the  organ  from 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  efiects  of  the  poison. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  whether  the  pneumogastrics  influence  the  intes- 
tinal secretions  through  their  own  fibres  or  through  filaments  received  from  the  sympa- 
thetic system ;  but  there  are  no  experimental  facts  sufficiently  definite  to  admit  of  a  posi- 
tive answer  to  this  question.  If  the  action  take  place  through  the  sympathetic  system, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  the  filaments  of  communication  join  the  pneumogastrics 
high  up  in  the  neck. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
FUKOTioura  of  thk  spiral  cord. 

Oeneml  arrangement  of  the  cerobro-apinal  axis— Membranes  of  the  enoephalon  and  spinal  oord— Geidkalo-nflliidiia 
floid— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  spinal  cord— Direction  of  the  fibres  after  they  have  penetrated  the  oord  by  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — General  properties  of  the  spinal  oord— Action  of  the  spinal  cord  asaoondoetoP'-'IVaBS- 
mlsslon  of  motor  stimnlos  in  the  o(»^-~Decassstton  of  the  motor  eoodactors  of  the  oord— TranamliBloii  of  ata* 
'sory  impressions  in  the  cord— The  white  sabatance  of  the  posterior  colunns  does  not  coaduet  sensoiy  ia^ns- 
sions — Action  of  the  gray  matter  as  a  conductor — Probable  function  of  the  cord  in  connection  with  muscalBr  »- 
ordination— Decussation  of  the  sensory  conductors  of  the  cord— 8unmiary  of  the  action  of  the  cord  as  a  condnete 
—Action  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  nerve-centre— Morementa  In  decapitated  anlmals—Deflnltion  and  apfdleatien 
of  the  term  *''•  reflex  " — Beflex  action  of  the  spinal  oord — Qnestion  of  sensation  and  votttioo  in  fk«9  after  decqiii»- 
tion— Character  of  movements  following  irritation  of  the  surfkce  in  decapitated  anlnfilif — Dispersion  of  impies- 
slons  In  the  cord— Conditions  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  reflex  phenomena — Exaggeration  of  reflex  excita- 
bility by  deci^ltation,  poisoning  with  strydmine,  etc.— Reflex  phenomena  observed  in  the  humui  ■abject. 

Undbb  the  head  of  special  senses,  w^  shall  consider,  in  succeeding  chapters,  the  pit^- 
•erties  and  functions  of  the  first  and  second  nerves,  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh,  w 
auditory,  and  the  gustatory  nerves,  comprising  a  part  of  the  glosao-pharyngeal  and  a 
small  filament  from  the  facial  (the  chorda  tympani)  going  to  the  lingual  hranoh  of  the 
fifth.  This  will  include  a  full  account  of  the  organs  of  smell,  taste,  sight,  and  hearing, 
with  a  description  of  the  general  sensory  nerves,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  the  fieow 
of  touch.  We  shall  here  hegin  our  history  of  the  cerehro-spinal  axis,  which  will  indnde 
the  physiological  anatomy,  properties,  and  functions  of  the  encephalon  and  the  spinal  oord. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Cereibro-tpinal  Axis. — The  nervous  matter  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  in  the  spinal  canal,  exclusive  of  the  roots  of  the  crani&I 
and  spinal  nerves,  is  known  as  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  This  portion  of  the  nerToos  sys- 
tem is  composed  of  white  and  gray  nervous  matter.  The  fibres  of  the  white  matter  act 
as  conductors.  The  gray  matter  constitutes  a  chain  of  ganglia,  which  act  as  nerve- 
centres,  receiving  impressions  and  generating  the  so-called  nerve-force.  The  gray  matt^ 
of  the  spiual  cord  also  serves,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  a  conductor. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  enveloped  in  membranes,  which  are  for  its  protection  and 
for  the  support  of  its  nutrient  vessels.  It  is  surrounded,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  liquid, 
and  it  presents  cavities,  as  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  central  canal  of  the  chord, 
which  contain  liquid.  The  gray  matter  is  distinct  from  the  white,  even  to  the  naked 
eye.  In  the  spinal  cord,  the  white  substance  is  external  and  the  gray  is  internal.  The 
surface  of  the  brain  presents  an  external  layer  of  gray  matter,  the  white  substance  being 
internal.  In  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  also,  we  find  collections  of  gray  matter. 
As  we  should  expect,  from  the  similarity  in  function  between  the  white  matter  and  the 
nerves,  this  portion  of  the  cebro-spinal  axis  is  composed  largely  of  fibres.  Tlie  gray 
substance  is  composed  chiefly  of  cells. 

The  encephalon  is  contained  in  the  cranial  cavity.  In  the  human  subject  and  in 
many  of  the  higher  animals,  its  surface  is  marked  by  numerous  convolutions,  by  which 
the  extent  of  its  gray  substance  is  very  much  increased.  The  cerebrum,  the  cerebellnm, 
and  all  of  the  encephalic  ganglia  are  connected  with  the  white  substance  of  the  encepha- 
lon and  with  the  spinal  cord.  With  the  encephalon  and  the  cord,  all  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  are  connected.  The  cerebro-spinal  axis  acts  as  a  conductor,  and  its  differ- 
ent collections  of  gray  matter,  or  ganglia,  receive  impressions  conveyed  by  the  aensoiy 
conducting  fibres,  and  generate  nerve-force,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  proper  organs 
by  the  motor  fibres. 

Memhra/nes  of  the  Eneephal<m  and  Spinal  Cord. — ^The  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are,  the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater. 
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The  dura  mater  of  the  encephalon  is  a  dense,  fibrous  membrane,  in  two  layers,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  inelastic  tissue,  which  Imes  the  cranial  cavity  and  is  adherent  to  the 
bones.  In  certain  situations,  its  two  layers  become  separated  and  form  what  are  known 
as  the  venous  sinuses.  The  dura  mater  also  sends  off  folds  or  processes  of  its  internal 
layer.  One  of  these  passes  into  the  longitudinal  fissure  and  is  called  the  falx  cerebri ; 
another  lies  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  and  is  called  the  tentorium; 
another  is  situated  between  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cerebellum  and  is  called  the  falx 
cerebelli.  The  dura  mater  is  closely  attached  to  the  bone  at  the  border  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  From  this  point  it  passes  into  the  spinal  canal  and  forms  a  loose  covering  for 
the  cord.  In  the  spinal  canal,  this  membrane  is  not  adherent  to  the  bones,  which  have, 
like  most  other  bones  in  the  body,  a  special  periosteum.  At  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the 
cranial  and  the  spinal  nerves,  the  dura  mater  sends  out  processes  which  envelop  the 
nerves,  with  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  which  they  soon  become  continuous. 

The  arachnoid  is  an  excessively  delicate  serous  membrane,  in  two  layers,  the  surfaces 
of  which  are  nearly  in  contact.  The  external  layer  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura 
mater.  Like  the  other  serous  membranes,  the  arachnoid  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  tes- 
selated  epithelium.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  liquid  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
arachnoid ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  liquid  surrounding  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  lies  beneath  both  layers,  in  what  is  called  the  subarachnoid  space.  This  is  called 
the  cerebro-spinal,  or  cephalo-rachidian  fluid.  The  arachnoid  does  not  follow  the  con- 
volutions and  fissures  of  the  encephalon  or  the  sulci  of  the  cord,  but  it  simply  covers  their 
surfaces.  Magendie  pointed  out  a  longitudinal,  incomplete,  cribriform,  fibrous  septum  in 
the  cord,  passing  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  arachnoid  to  the  pia  mater.  A  similar 
arrangement  is  found  in  certain  situations  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  pia  mater  of  the  encephalon  is  a  delicate,  fibrous  structure,  exceedingly  vascular, 
seeming  to  present,  indeed,  only  a  skeleton  net-work  of  fibres  for  the  support  of  the  ves 
sels  going  to  the  nervous  substance.  This  membrane  covers  the  surface  of  the  encephalon 
immediately,  follows  the  sulci  and  fissures,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  ventricles,  where  it 
forms  the  choroid  plexus  and  the  velum  interpositum.  From  its  internal  surface,  small 
vessels  are  given  off  which  pass  into  the  nervous  substance. 

The  pia  mater  of  the  encephalon  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  membrane  of 
the  cord ;  but,  in  the  spinal  canal,  it  is  thicker,  stronger,  more  closely  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  its  blood-vessels  are  by  no  means  so  numerous.  In  this  situation, 
many  of  the  fibres  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  bands.  This  membrane  lines  the  anterior 
sulcus  and  a  portion  of  the  posterior  sulcus  of  the  cord.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
neurilemma  of  the  cord.  At  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the  cranial  and  the  spinal  nerves, 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  pia  mater  becomes  continuous  with  the  nerve-sheaths. 

Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  on  either  side  of  the 
cord,  is  a  narrow,  ligamentous  band,  the  ligamentum  denticulatum,  which  assists  in  hold- 
ing the  cord  in  place.  This  extends  from  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  terminal  filament 
of  the  cord,  and  is  attached,  internally,  to  the  pia  mater,  and  externally,  to  the  dura 
mater. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  lymphatics  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  of  the 
vascular  arrangement  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  as  these  points  are 
chiefly  of  anatomical  interest.  The  circulation  in  these  parts  presents  certain  pecu- 
liarities. In  the  first  place,  the  encephalon  being  contained  in  an  air-tight  case  of  inva- 
riable capacity,  it  has  been  a  question  whether  or  not  the  vessels  be  capable  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation,  or  whether  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  be  subject  to  modifi- 
cations in  health  or  disease.  These  questions  may  certainly  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
In  infancy  and  in  the  adult,  when  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  skull,  the  volume  of 
the  encephalon  is  evidently  increased  during  expiration  and  is  diminished  in  inspiration. 
Under  normal  conditions,  in  the  adult,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  blood  is  increased 
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in  expiration  and  diminished  in  inspiration ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  tlie  cerebro^ioal 
axis  undergoes  any  considerable  movements.  The  important  peculiarities  in  tlio  corebrsl 
circulation  have  already  been  lully  considered  in  connection  with  the  circulation.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  encephalic  capillaries  are  surrounded  or  nearly  surrounded  bj 
canals  (perivascular  canal-system),  which  exceed  the  blood-vessels  in  diameter  by  from 
T^  to  ^^  of  an  inch,  and  are  connected  with  lymphatic  trunks  or  reservoirs  situated 
under  the  pia  mater.  The  system  of  canals  may,  by  variations  in  its  contents,  serve  to 
equalize  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the  brain  as  the  blood-vessels  are  distended  or  contracted. 

Cephalo-raehidian  Fluid, — The  greatest  part  of  the  fluid  in  the  cranium  and  in  the 
spinal  canal  is  contained  in  what  is  known  as  the  subarachnoid  space ;  that  is,  between 
the  inner  layer  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  and  not  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  arachnoid.  The  ventricles  of  the  encephalon  are  in  communication  with  the  central 
canal  of  the  cord,  and  are  also  connected  with  the  general  subarachnoid  space,  by  a  ntf- 
row,  triangular  orifice,  situated  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  liqiiid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  encephalon  and  in  the  central  canal  of  the 
cord  communicates  with  the  liquid  surrounding  the  cerebro-spinol  axis,  and  the  pressure 
upon  these  delicate  parts  is  equalized. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  function  of  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid  is  simply  mechanioal, 
and  its  properties  and  composition  have  no  very  definite  physiological  significance.  Its 
quantity  was  estimated  by  Magendie,  in  the  human  subject,  at  about  two  fluidonnces; 
but  this  was  the  smallest  amount  obtained  by  placing  the  subject  upright,  making  id 
opening  in  the  lumbar  region  and  a  counter-opening  in  the  head  to  admit  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  exact  quantity  in  the  living  subject  could  hardly  be  estimated  in 
this  way ;  and  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how  any  thing  more  than  a  roughly  approx- 
imative idea  could  be  obtained.  The  quantity  obtained  by  Magendie  probably  does  not 
represent  the  entire  amount  of  liquid  contained  in  the  ventricles  and  in  the  subarachnoid 
space,  but  it  is  the  most  definite  estimate  that  has  been  given. 

The  discharge  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid  does  not  produce 
any  marked  derangement  in  the  action  of  the  nervous  system.  When  the  liquid  is 
allowed  to  flow  spontaneously  through  a  small  trocar  introduced  without  division  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  there  follows  no  serious  nervous  disturbance ;  but,  when  the  llqoid 
is  drawn  out  forcibly  with  a  syringe,  the  animal  first  becomes  enfeebled  and  afterward 
seems  affected  with  general  paralysis.  These  phenomena  are  probably  due,  not  so  mucfa 
to  removal  of  the  fluid,  as  to  congestion  of  blood-vessels  and  even  eflPuaion  of  blood, 
which  follow  sudden  diminution  in  the  pressure.  Sudden  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
liquid  surrounding  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  produces  coma,  probably  from  compresnon  of 
the  centres.  This  fact  was  demonstrated  by  Magendie,  by  ii^eoting  water  in  animab, 
and  also  by  compressing  the  tumor,  in  cases  of  spina  bifida  in  t^ie  human  subject,  by 
which  the  fiuid  was  pressed  back  into  the  spinal  canal.  In  the  cases  of  spina  bifida,  the 
subject,  during  the  compression,  fell  into  coma,  which  was  instantly  relieved  by  remov- 
ing the  pressure.  The  cephalo-racliidian  fluid  is  speedily  reproduced  after  its  evacoatioB. 
In  all  probability  it  is  secreted  by  the  pia  mater. 

The  general  properties  and  composition  of  the  fluid  under  consideration  are,  in  brieil 
the  following :  It  is  perfectly  transparent  and  colorless,  free  from  viscidity,  of  a  disftiactlj 
saline  taste,  alkaline  reaction,  and  it  resists  putrefaction  for  a  long  time.  It  is  not  affected 
by  heat  or  acids.  As  we  should  expect  from  its  low  specific  gravity  and  purely  mechani- 
cal frinction,  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water  (981  to  985  parts  per  thonsand).  It 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  a  trace  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
sulphates,  carbonates,  and  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates.  In  addition,  it  oontaiBs 
traces  of  urea,  glucose,  lactate  of  soda,  fatty  matter,  oholesterine,  and  albumen. 

As  a  summary  of  the  function  of  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  it  may  be  stated,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  it  serves  to  protect  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  chiefly  by  eqnaliaation  af  the 
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pressure  in  the  varying  condition  of  the  blood-vessels,  accnratelj  filling  the  space  be- 
tvreen  the  centres  and  the  bony  cavities  in  whi(;h  they  are  contained.  That  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  subject  to  variations  in  tension,  is  readily  shown  by 
introducing  a  canula  into  the  subarachnoid  space,  when  the  jet  of  fluid  discharged  will 
be  increased  with  every  violent  muscular  effort.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid,  in  this  in- 
stance, could  only  be  affected  through  the  blood-vessels. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  spinal  cord,  with  its  membranes,  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  sur- 
rounding liquid,  occupies  the  spinal  canal  and  is  continuous  with  the  encephalon.  Its 
length  is  Arom  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  and  its  weight  is  about  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Its  form  is  cylindrical,  being  slightly  flattened  in  certain  portions.  It  extends  from  the 
foramen  magnum  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  It  presents,  at  the  origin  of  the  brachial 
nerves,  an  elongated  enlargement,  and  a  corresponding  enlargement  at  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  which  supply  the  lower  extremities.  It  terminates  below  in  a  slender,  gray  fila- 
ment, called  the  filum  termiuale.  The  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves,  after  their  origin 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  cord,  pass  downward  to  emerge  bj  the  sacral  foramina, 
and  they  form  what  is  known  as  the  cauda  equina. 

The  substance  of  the  cord  is  formed  of  white  and  gray  matter,  the  white  matter 
being  external.  The  proportion  of  white  matter  to  the  gray  is  greatest  in  the  cervical 
region.  This  fact  is  important  in  studying  the  course  of  the  fibres  and  in  view  of  the 
functions  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor.  The  inferior,  pointed  termination  of  the  cord  con- 
sists entirely  of  gray  matter. 

The  cord  is  marked  by  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  medium  fissure,  and  by  imperfect 
and  somewhat  indistinct  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  grooves,  from  which  latter  arise  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  posterior  lateral  groove  is 
tolerably  well  marked,  but  there  is  no  distinct  line  at  the  origin  of  the  anterior  roots. 
The  anterior  median  fissure,  or  sulcus,  is  perfectly  distinct.  It  penetrates  the  anterior 
portion  of  tlie  cord  in  the  median  line  for  about  one-third  of  its  thickness  and  receives  a 
highly  vascular  fold  of  tiie  pia  mater.  It  extends  to  the  anterior  white  commissure.  The 
posterior  fissure  is  not  so  distinct  as  the  anterior,  and  it  is  not  lined  throughout  by  a  fold 
of  the  pia  mater,  but  is  filled  with  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels,  which  form  a  sep- 
tum posteriorly,  between  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord.  The  posterior  median  fissure,  so 
called,  extends  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  cord,  as  far  as  the  posterior  gray  commissure. 

Physiologically  and  anatomically,  the  cord  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves ;  but  the 
division  of  each  half  into  columns  is  not  so  distinct.  Anatomists  generally  regard  a  half 
of  the  cord  as  consisting  of  three  columns :  The  anterior  column  is  bounded  by  the 
anterior  fissure  and  the  origin  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  the  lateral  col- 
umn is  included  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves ;  the  poste- 
rior column  is  bounded  by  the  line  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  and  by  the  posterior 
fissure.  Some  anatomists  include  the  lateral  with  the  anterior  column,  under  the  name  of 
the  antero-lateral  column,  taking  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cord.  Next  the  posterior 
median  fissure,  is  a  narrow  band,  marked  by  a  faint  line,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
posterior  median  column. 

The  arrangement  of  the  white  and  the  gray  matter  in  the  cord  is  seen  in  a  transverse 
section.  The  gray  substance  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  U,  presenting  two  anterior  and 
two  posterior  comua  connected  by  what  is  called  the  gray  commissure.  The  anterior 
oomua  are  the  shorter  and  broader,  and  they  do  not  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  cord. 
The  posterior  comua  are  larger  and  narrow,  and  they  extend  nearly  to  the  surface,  at 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  In  the  centre  of  the  gray 
commissure,  is  a  very  narrow  canal,  lined  by  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium,  called  the 
central  canal.    This  is  in  communication  above  with  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  it  extends 
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below  to  t)i«  filnm  tenninaJe.  That  portion  of  the  gray  oommiBsiire  ntnaUd  in  front 
of  thia  canu]  is  Hometiuiea  called  the  ant«rior  gi'a;  commiEBure,  the  poeterior  poitioa 
being  known  as  the  (tosterior  gra;  oomniissure.  The  central  canal  is  immediately  nu- 
rounded  by  oonnectlvc  ttaane.  In  fiont  of  the  gray  comraissure,  is  a  mass  of  while 
anbatano©  known  as  the  anterior  white  commisaare. 
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Tlie  proportion  of  tlie  white  to  the  gray  Bnbstance  is  variable  in  different  portions  of 
the  cord.  In  the  cervical  rej^ion,  the  white  enbatance  is  moat  abnndunt,  and,  is  fact,  it 
progressively  inoreaseB  in  quantity  from  below  upward  throughout  tlie  whole  eitentef 
the  cord.  In  the  dorsal  region,  tbo  gray  matter  is  least  abundant,  and  it  exiata  in  grctl- 
eet  qunntity  in  the  lumbar  enlargement. 

The  white  anhstanre  of  the  cord  is  composed  of  nerve-fibres,  connective-titsae  de- 
ments, and  I>lood -vessels,  the  latter  arranged  in  a  very  wide  and  delicate  pleioe.  The 
nerve-fibres  are  variable  in  tbeir  size  and  are  composed  of  the  azia-cylinder  amroanded 
by  the  mednllary  substance,  withont,  however,  the  inveating  membrane.  We  ahall  Speik 
farther  on  of  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  cord. 

The  anterior  comna  of  gray  matter  contain  blood-vessels,  connecljve-tiasae  element*, 
very  fine  nerve-fibres,  and  large  multipolar  nerve-cells,  which  are  aometimea  called  motai 
ceils.  The  posterior  comaa  are  compoaed  of  the  same  elements,  the  cetla  being  miicli 
smaller,  and  the  fibres  exceedingly  small,  presenting  very  fine  pleznsea.  The  cells  in  llii* 
eituation  are  sometimes  called  sensory  cells.  Near  the  posterior  portion  of  each  pecU- 
rior  comu,  is  an  enlargement,  of  a  gelatiniform  appearance,  containing  numerous  mail 
cells  and  fibres,  called  the  substantia  gelatinosa. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  diSereut  structures  and  parts  of  the  cord  is  neM»- 
sary  lo  a  comprehension  of  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  spinal  axis  and  their  con- 
nections with  the  nerve-cells,  which  ia  the  anatomical  basis  of  onr  knowledge  of  its 
physiology.  The  connections  between  the  cells  and  the  fibres  have  already  been  de 
scribed  in  the  chapter  upon  Ibe  general  structure  of  the  nervoas  system.  The  mnltipobr 
nerve-cells  are  supposed  to  present  certain  prolongations  which  do  not  branch  and  wt 
directly  connected  with  the  medullated  nerve-fibres.    These  are  called  nerve-prolong*- 
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ticmB.  In  addition,  fiae,  braachiog  poles  ore  described  ander  the  name  of  protoplasmio 
prolongaldoiis. 

The  direction  of  the  fibren  in  the  cord  is  one  of  the  most  difficnit  and  complicate 
problems  in  pbydological  anatomy ;  and,  especially  as  regards  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
nerves,  it  is  one  which  cannot  as  yet  be  elucidated  by  purely  anatomical  investigations, 
bat  requires  the  aid  of  experimental  and  pathological  observatdons.  In  order  to  under- 
stand ftally  the  importance  of  this  qnestioo,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  following 
physiological  facts,  which  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  explain  by  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions and  connections  of  the  fibres  and  cells ; 

1.  The  cord  serves  as  a  oondnotor  of  impressions  to  the  brain,  conveyed  to  it  throagh 
the  posterior  roots,  and  of  stimnlna  generat«d  by  the  brun  and  passing  from  the  cord 
by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  This  action  is  crossed,  the  decnssation  taking 
place  mainly  at  tbe  medulla  oblongata,  for  the  anterior  portions,  and  throughout  the 
whole  eitent  of  the  cord,  for  the  posterior  portions. 
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2.  Independently  of  ita  action  as  a  cnnductor,  the  cord,  disconnected  from  the  rest  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  acts  as  a  nerve-centre,  by  virtae  of  its  gray  matter  and  the  fibres 
connected  with  the  oeUnlar  elements  of  this  substance. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  points,  which  are  matters  of  positive  demon strstion,  we  are 
prepared  to  stndy  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  fibres  and  cells.     In  this,  we  shall  con- 
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vtent  oarselyes  with  the  following  very  recent  description,  quoted  in  fall  from  Grerhch, 
which  emhodies  about  all  of  our  positive  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  presented  in  the 
clearest  manner  possible.  This  extract,  the  translation  of  which  is  almost  literal,  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  desire  to  learn  what  is  known  at  the  present  day 
with  regard  to  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  cord.  As  a  preparation  for  tliis  study, 
it  would  be  well  to  closely  examine  Fig.  223,  which  gives  a  general  view  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  cord,  shown  in  a  transverse  section : 

^^  With  the  present  methods  and  means  of  investigation  at  our  command,  we  can 
scarcely  give  an  exact,  detailed  description  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord, 
the  groundwork  of  the  physiology  of  this  organ.  Investigations  up  to  this  time  afford 
at  least  the  outlines  of  a  sketch  which,  as  regards  the  course  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  ante- 
rior roots,  has  a  tolerably  definite  basis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  £»- 
ciculi  going  to  the  spinal  cord  through  the  posterior  roots,  is  quite  incomplete  and  un- 
certain. 

'^  The  fasciculi  of  the  anterior  roots,  after  their  entrance  into  the  cord,  pass  diagonallj 
through  the  white  substance,  and,  as  such,  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  its  formation.  On 
the  contrary,  they  pass  immediately  to  the  gray  substance  of  the  anterior  comua,  and,  by 
their  prolongations,  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  nerve-cells  in  this  situation,  which, 
accordingly,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  elements  of  origin  of  the  anterior  roots  in  the 
cord.  The  protoplasmic  processes  of  these  nerve-cells  form  parts  of  the  fine  plexuses  of 
nerve-fibres  in  the  gray  substance,  from  which  larger  nerve-fibres  take  their  origin. 
These,  extending  in  two  directions,  leave  the  gray  substance,  to  pass  up  in  the  white  sab- 
stance  to  the  brain.  In  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  additional  nerve-fibres,  the 
white  substance  is  necessarily  increased  in  quantity  in  the  cord  from  below  upward. 
With  regard  to  the  course  of  the  fasciculi  which  pass  out  of  the  gray  substance  of  the 
anterior  cornua,  these  are  to  be  divided  into  median  and  lateral.  The  median  fasciculi 
pass  immediately  into  the  anterior  white  commissure,  where  they  decussate  with  coire- 
sponding  fasciculi  from  the  opposite  side,  to  pass  upward  again  in  the  anterior  column  of 
the  other  half  of  the  cord.  The  lateral  fasciculi  go  to  the  lateral  columns  of  the  same 
side,  in  which  they  pass  to  the  brain,  having  first  undergone  decussation  in  the  anterior 
pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

*'  The  posterior  nerve-roots  enter  horizontally,  running  in  the  white  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord,  in  a  direction  from  without  inward  toward  the  median  line,  and  here  divide 
into  two  portions.  The  lateral  portion,  the  smaller,  retains  the  horizontal  direction  and 
passes  through  the  substantia  gelatinosa,  dividing  into  fine  and  the  finest  bundles,  in  the 
manner  mentioned  above,  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  vertical  bundle  of  fibres, 
which  lies  immediately  in  front.  Here  the  fibres  pass  onward,  a  portion  of  them  ascend- 
ing and  a  portion  descending.  The  fibres  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  posterior  roots  do 
not  remain  very  long  in  the  vei*tical  bundle,  but  curve  forward  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  in  this  way  reach  the  portion  of  the  posterior  cornua  containing  a  fine  plexus  of 
nerve-fibres. 

'^  The  median  (larger)  portion  of  the  posterior  root-fibres  passes  to  that  portion  of  the 
posterior  column  which  bounds  the  substantia  gelatinosa  internally  and  posteriorly;  and 
curving,  takes  here  a  vertical  course  to  pass  into  the  posterior  columns,  extending  chiefly 
upward,  but  perhaps  downward  as  well.  The  median  posterior  root-fibres  tlien  under- 
go another  deflection,  by  which  they  again  take  a  horizontal  direction,  and  pa^  to  the 
gray  substance  of  the  posterior  cornua,  in  part  through  the  median  portion  and  in  part 
by  the  inner  border  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa.  With  regard  to  the  farther  course  of 
the  posterior  root-fibres,  it  is  impossible  to  present  positive  explanations,  for  the  reason 
that  the  present  methods  of  investigation  do  not  afford  any  means  of  distinguishing  the 
posterior  fibres  from  the  nerve-tubes  in  the  vertical  fasciculi  of  the  posterior  cornua,  or 
those  passing  from  the  gray  substance  into  the  posterior  columns  to  ascend  to  the  brain. 
The  numerous  divisions  which  the  posterior  root-fibres  penetrating  the  posterior  comoa 
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immediately  undergo  indicate,  however,  that  a  portion  of  them  is  lost  directly  in  the  fine 
nerve-plexns  of  the  gray  substance.  But  at  the  same  time  there  are  numerous  fibres 
which  extend  forward,  and  others  which  take  a  more  or  less  wavy  course  toward  the 
median  line.  The  first,  perhaps,  can  be  regarded  as  posterior  root-fibres,  which  pass  in 
a  forward  direction  in  the  nervous  plexus ;  the  latter^  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to  the 
commisaural  fibres,  which  cross  the  median  line  in  the  gray  substance  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  central  cazial.  In  my  opinion,  the  fibres  which  penetrate  the  posterior  com- 
missure are  not  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  directly  to  the  posterior  roots,  but  are  to  be 
considered  as  fibres  which  pass  backward  to  go  either  to  the  vertical  fasciculi  of  the  gray 
substance  or  to  pass  to  the  brain  in  the  posterior  columns.  If  this  idea  be  correct,  and 
it  is  sustained  by  analogous  conditions  in  the  anterior  cornua,  the  following  view  may  be 
given  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  which  penetrate  the  gray  sub- 
stance :  *•  A  portion  of  the  posterior  root-fibres,  immediately  after  their  entrance  into 
that  portion  of  the  gray  substance  which  contains  a  nerve-plexus,  is  lost  in  this  plexus ; 
another  portion  extends  farther  forward,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  fibres  pass  forward, 
they  likewise  take  part,  by  constant  divisions,  in  the  formation  of  the  nerve-plexus.  This 
plexus,  in  which  larger  and  smaller  nerve-cells  are  interspersed  as  it  were  as  knotted 
points  {Knotenpunhte\  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  plexus  of  the  anterior  cornua. 
From  these  cells  nerve-fibres  arise,  which  cross  the  median  line  in  the  gray  commissure 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  central  canal,  then  curve  backward  to  pass  up  to  the  brain,  in 
part  in  the  vertical  fasciculi  of  the  posterior  cornua,  in  part  in  the  posterior  columns, 
between  both  of  which  numerous  connections  may  exist  which  are  as  yet  inextricable.^ 
This  view  involves  a  complete  decussation  in  the  spinal  cord,  through  the  fibrous  elements 
of  the  posterior  roots  passing  into  this  part.  Whether  this  be  in  reality  a  complete  or  a 
partial  decussation  in  this  situation,  a  part  of  the  fibres  arising  from  the  nerve-plexus 
passing  simply  backward  without  crossing  the  median  line,  cannot  be  determined  by 
definite  anatomical  investigations ;  but  pathological  researches,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
mental results  of  that  most  competent  observer,  Brown-S6quard,  are  decidedly  in  favor 
of  a  complete  decussation. 

^^  Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  two  points  especially  are  evident : 
"1.  In  the  direction  of  the  nerve-fibres  which  enter  through  the  posterior  roots,  the 
gray  substance  has  more  numerous  connections  than  in  those  which  pass  to  the  spinal 
cord  through  the  anterior  roots. 

"^.  The  morphological  distinction  determinable  between  the  anterior  and  the  pos- 
terior roots  is,  that  the  former  take  their  origin  directly  from  the  nerve-cells  by  means 
of  the  nerve-prolongations,  while,  in  the  latter,  it  is  only  indirect  through  the  nerve-plexus 
with  the  protoplasmic  prolongations,  and  in  this  wise  they  are  in  communication  with 
the  nerve-cells." 

General  Properties  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

In  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  shall  consider,  first,  its  general 
properties,  as  shown  by  direct  stimulation  of  its  substance  in  different  situations ;  next, 
its  functions  as  a  conductor;  and,  finally,  its  action  as  a  nerve-centre. 

The  first  indication  that  the  different  columns  of  the  cord  were  possessed  of  different 
properties  is  to  be  found  in  the  experiments  of  Magendie.  This  observer,  however,  was 
somewhat  indefinite  in  his  conclusions,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  anterior  columns ; 
but  he  stated  distinctly  that  t|ie,  posterior  columns  are  sensitive :  "  If  we  lay  bare  the 
cord  in  any  portion  of  its  c^ttent;  and  if  we  touch,  or  prick  slightly  posteriorly,  the  two 
fasciculi  situated  between  th^  posterior  roots,  the  animal  gives  signs  of  exquisite  sensi- 
bility; if,  on  the  other  hand,  We  make  the  same  trials  upon  the  anterior  portion,  the 
e^dences  of  sensibility  are  scarcely  apparent."  Since  this  time,  numerous  observers 
bave  experimented  upon  the  different  columns,  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  deep  por- 
tions of  the  cord,  with  varying  results.  These  observations  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
43 
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fnllj  in  detail,  but  shall  refer  simplj  to  certain  of  them,  made  within  a  few  years  with 
the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  reflex  phenomena  following  irritation  of  the  cord, 
which  mnst  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in  such  experiments. 

In  1861,  Chanvean,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments  performed  upon  honeei, 
cows,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits,  pigs,  dogs,  and  cats,  stated  that  the  antero-lateral  colnmne 
of  the  cord  were  inexoitable,  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  deep  portions.  The  facts 
upon  which  this  assertion  was  based  were,  that  direct  stimulation  of  these  portions  of  the 
cord  in  living  animals,  whether  by  mechanical  means  or  by  feeble  galvanic  shocks,  pro- 
duced no  contraction  of  muscles  and  no  pain.  Upon  irritating  the  posterior  colmnDS, 
either  by  mechanical  or  galvanic  stimulus,  Chauvean  noted  pain  and  reflex  movements 
when  the  irritation  was  applied  to  the  surface,  but  the  results  were  negative  when  the 
deep  portions  of  the  columns  were  operated  upon.  The  surface  of  the  posterior  colmnni 
seemed  to  possess  the  same  general  properties  as  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  espe- 
cially near  the  roots,  where  the  sensibility  was  most  marked,  gradually  diminishing  in 
intensity  toward  the  median  line ;  but  the  deep  portions  of  the  cord  were  everywhere 
found  completely  insensible  and  inexcitable. 

The  experiments  and  conclusions  of  Ohauveau  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  physiology  of  the  cord,  and  they  are  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  migority  of  phjao- 
logical  writers,  although  they  have  been  admitted  by  some  experimenters.  We  shall  dis- 
cuss first  the  experiments  upon  the  antero-lateral  columns,  which  are  most  remarkable 
in  their  negative  results.  We  shall  use  the  term  excitability  as  signifying  the  property  of 
the  cord  which  enables  it  to  conduct  a  stimulus  applied  directly  to  it  to  certain  muscles, 
producing  convulsive  movements  confined  to  these  muscles,  and  not  of  a  reflex  character. 
We  shall  apply  the  term  sensibility  to  the  property  by  virtue  of  which  an  irritation  direetiT 
applied  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  and  produces  a  painful  impression. 

The  experiments  of  Chauvean  and  some  others  upon  the  antero-lateral  columns  are 
simply  ne^tive ;  but  their  results  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  numerous  experimenten, 
who  have  produced  local  and  restricted  convulsive  movements  by  direct  irritation  of  both 
the  superficial  and  the  deep  portions  of  these  columns. 

With  regard  to  the  posterior  columns,  the  views  of  Chauvean  are  in  advance  of  those 
of  previous  observers,  only  in  so  far  as  he  has  shown  that,  although  the  surface  of  tbii 
portion  of  the  cord  is  endowed  with  sensibility,  its  deeper  portions  are  entirely  insenabto, 
except  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question  under  consideration,  and  of  the  contradic- 
tory results  of  experiments,  we  repeated,  in  1863^ the  experiments  of  Chauvean,  under 
conditions  as  nearly  physiological  as  possible.  We  had  often  had  occasion  to  note  the 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  immediately  foU owing  the  verr 
severe  operation  of  opening  the  spinal  canal,  and  had  also  noted  that  the  sensibitity 
increased,  probably  approaching  the  normal  standard,  after  the  animal  had  been  allowei! 
a  few  hours  of  repose.  For  this  reason,  we  made  our  observations  about  two  faonrs  afUr 
the  first  operation.  To  avoid  the  suspicion  of  an  extension  of  the  galvanic  current  beyond 
the  portion  of  the  cord  which  we  desired  to  stimulate,  the  irritation  was  first  made  by 
simply  scratching  the  parts  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  The  following  ex{%riiuent  is  the 
type  of  several,  in  all  of  which  the  results  were  identical :  ^v^ 

May  28,  1868,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  laminsd  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  tlii^dg^ 
lumbar  vertebrsB  were  removed  from  a  medium-sized  dog.     There  w*as  no  very  i 
liffimorrhage.    The  spinal  cord  and  the  roots  of  three  of  the  nerves  were  exposed    an< 
wound  was  then  closed.    The  operation  was  performed  with  the  animal  under  tbe  ir 
ence  of  ether,  and  it  lasted  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

About  two  hours  after  the  first  operation,  the  animal  was  brought  before  tlie  cln 
the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  The  wound  was  opened,  and  the  properties  of  *? 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  were  demonstrated.  The  following  obseryations  wern  ^K 
made  upon  the  spinal  cord : 
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The  external  surface  of  the  posterior  columns  was  irritated  by  scratching  with  the 
point  of  a  needle.  This  produced  pain,  the  more  marked  the  nearer  the  irritation  was 
brought  to  the  origin  of  the  posterior  roots.  The  surface  of  the  cord  was  almost  insen- 
sible at  the  median  line.  A  feeble  galvanic  stimulus  was  then  applied  by  means  of  a 
pines  Uectrique^  with  the  same  results.  The  deep  portions  of  the  posterior  columns 
were  then  irritated,  but  without  effect. 

The  cord  was  then  divided  transversely,  and  mechanical  and  galvanic  stimulus  were 
applied  to  the  cut  surfaces. 

The  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cord  was  irritated  with  the  needle,  and  the  needle 
was  plunged  deeply  into  its  substance,  without  effect.  The  same  negative  results  followed 
application  of  the  galvanic  stimulus. 

The  lower  end  of  the  cord  was  then  elevated  with  a  hook,  and  the  surface  of  the 
anterior  columns  was  irritated  by  the  needle  and  by  galvanism.  The  invariable  effect 
was  convulsive  movements  in  the  lower  extremities,  without  pcun.  The  same  irritation 
was  applied  to  the  deep  portions  of  the  anterior  columns  with  like  results ;  viz.,  con- 
vulsive movements  in  the  lower  extremities,  following  the  irritation  immediately. 

The  above-mentioned  phenomena  were  fully  verified  by  repeated  experiments,  and 
the  animal  was  then  killed  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  general  movements  accompanied  by  evidences  of  pain  were  readily  distinguish- 
able from  the  local  convulsive  movements  with  no  pain. 

This  experiment  fully  confirms  the  observations  of  Chauveau  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
terior columns,  but  it  shows,  in  opposition  to  Chauveau,  that  the  anterior  columns  are 
excitable,  both  at  the  surface  and  in  the  deep  portions.  The  recent  observations  of 
Yulpian  are  also  opposed  to  the  results  obtained  by  Chauveau  with  regard  to  the  antero- 
lateral columns.  From  a  number  of  carefully-executed  experiments,  Yulpian  draws  the 
following  conclusions : 

*n.  The  gray  substance  is  absolutely  inexcitable. 

"  2.  The  anterior  fasciculi  possess  a  certain  degree  of  motor  excitability. 

*^3.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  posterior  fasciculi  are  very  excitable.  They  are 
sensitive  and  excito-motor  if  the  cord  be  left  intact,  and  simply  excito-inotor  if  the 
cord  be  divided  transversely  and  separated  from  the  encephalon.  It  is  the  same,  but 
to  a  less  degree,  in  that  portion  of  the  lateral  fasciculi  contiguous  to  the  posterior 
fasciculi." 

In  the  face  of  definite  and  positive  experiments  showing  the  excitability  of  certain 
portions  of  the  cord,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  purely  negative  results  obtained  by 
Chauveau  and  others. 

As  the  result  of  the  most  definite  and  reliable  experiments  of  others,  bearing  upon  the 
qoestion  of  the  properties  of  the  cord,  and  of  our  own  observations,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusions : 

The  gray  substance  is  probably  inexcitable  and  insensible  under  direct  stimulation. 

The  antero-lateral  columns  are  insensible,  but  are  excitable  both  on  the  surface  and 
in  their  substance;  and  direct  stimulation  of  these  columns  produces  convulsive  move- 
ments in  Certain  muscles,  which  movements  are  not  reflex  and  are  not  attended  with 
pain.    The  lateral  columns  are  less  excitable  than  the  anterior  columnsa. 

The  surface,  at  least,  of  the  posterior  columns  is  very  sensitive,  especially  near  the 
-^^^ -posterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  The  deep  portions  of  the  posterior  columns  are  probably 
'^^^Jbisensible,  except  very  near  the  origin  of  the  nerves. 

f^  -^  The  above  conclusions  refer  only  to  the  general  properties  of  different  portions  of  the 
)^^  ord,  as  shown  by  direct  stimulation,  in  the  same  way  that  we  demonstrate  the  general 
j^,#operties  of  the  nerves  in  their  course.  In  all  probability,  the  fibres  in  the  white  and 
«*^f  ^'lay  substance  of  the  central  nervous  system  conduct  motor  stimulus  from  the  brain  and 
p^  t^msory  impressions  to  the  brain,  while  they  themselves  may  be  insensible  and  inexcit- 
^  ^    1e  under  direct  stimulation. 
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TranMiisnon  ofMotcr  Stimulus  in  the  Cord. — The  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord, 
in  both  the  white  and  the  gray  substance,  are  entirely  insensible  to  direct  irritatioD,  uhI 
they  conduct  the  motor  stimalus  from  the  centres  to  the  periphery.  This  statement  maj 
be  accepted,  as  the  result  of  positive  demonstration,  with  very  little  qualification.  If  tbc 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  be  divided  or  even  removed  for  a  certain  length,  the  aoimal 
retains  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  intact.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  antero-latenl 
columns  of  the  cord  be  divided  on  both  sides,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  lost  abso- 
lutely in  all  parts  supplied  with  nerves  coming  from  the  cord  below  the  sectioD.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  point  to  determine  positively  the  relative  importanceof  the  white 
and  the  gray  substance  of  the  anterior  columns  in  the  transmission  of  motor  stimnlas; 
but  this  has  thus  far  been  impossible.  We  cannot  with  certainty  divide  the  gray  matber 
of  the  anterior  columns  completely  and  leave  the  white  substance  intact,  nor  can  we 
divide  the  white  substance  without  injuring  the  gray.  As  far  as  experiments  go,  hoivever, 
they  seem  to  show  that  transmission  is  not  effected  exclusively  by  the  white  substance, 
but  that  the  gray  matter  plays  an  important  part  in  this  tunction.  We  shall  refer  far- 
ther on  to  the  action  of  the  gray  substance  in  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressioo& 

It  is  evident,  from  anatomical  facts  as  Well  as  from  the  results  of  direct  experimenta- 
tion, that  the  fibres  of  conduction  of  the  motor  stimulus  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  anteiicr 
roots  of  the  nerves,  through  the  spinal  cord,  from  above  downward,  and  that  there  is  do 
other  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  will  to  the  muscles.     Wherever  the  cord  be 
divided,  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  given  off  below  the  section  are  paralyzie^l. 
From  the  brachial  enlargement  of  the  cord,  nerves  of  motion  pass  to  the  superior  extremi- 
ties, and  the  inferior  extremities  are  supplied  mainly  by  nerves  coming  Irom  the  Inmbar 
enlargement.     The  direction  of  these  motor  fibres  in  the  cord  itself  has  been  elucidated 
only  by  experiments  upon  living  animals.     If  the  anterior  columns  alone  be  divided  in 
the  dorsal  region,  there  is  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.    If  the 
lateral  columns  be  divided  in  this  situation,  without  injuring  the  anterior  columns,  voiim- 
tary  movements  of  the  lower  extremities  are  diminished  but  are  not  abolished. .  If  tht 
anterior  columns  be  divided  high  up  in  the  cervical  region,  there  is  a  diminution  in  tbe 
voluntary  movements,  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  marked  as  when  the  section  is  made  is 
the  dorsal  region ;  but,  if  the  lateral  columns  be  divided  in  the  upper  cervical  region,  tiie 
paralysis  is  almost  or  quite  complete.     These  facts  clearly  show  that  the  situation  of  the 
chief  motor  conductors  of  the  cord  is  different  in  the  dorsal  and  in  the  cervical  region- 
In  the  dorsal  region,  while  conduction  of  the  motor  stimulus  takes  place  through  fibres 
contained  both  in  the  anterior  and  in  the  lateral  columns,  the  transmission  is  mainij 
through  the  anterior  columns,  the  lateral  columns  being  much  less  important.    In  tk 
cervical  region,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  conduction  takes  place  chiefly  tj 
means  of  the  lateral  columns.     Passing  from  above  downward,  therefore,  the  motor 
fibres  are  situated,  in  the  cervical  region,  mainly  in  the  latend  columns ;  but  progres- 
sively, as  they  pass  through  the  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  portions  of  the  cord,  these  fibre? 
change  their  location  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  anterior  columns. 

Recent  observations  have  not  sustained  the  old  idea  that  the  lateral  columns  of  tie 
cord  contain  fibres  which  preside  specially  over  the  movements  of  the  thorax.  The 
experiments  of  Vulpian  upon  this  point  are  conclusive.  If  the  lateral  column  be  divided 
upon  one  side  at  about  the  third  or  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  there  is  considerable  enfe*- 
blement  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  upon  the  corresponding  side,  but  there  is  also  partial 
loss  of  power  in  the  limbs,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  anterior  extremity.  This 
diminution  in  power  in  the  thoracic  muscles  is  such  that,  in  ordinary  tranquil  respiration, 
the  side  corresponding  to  the  section  does  not  move ;  but,  in  difficult  respiration  or  in 
crying,  the  movements  are  very  marked. 

Beevsmtion  of  the  Motor  Conductors  of  the  Cord. — Well-established  anatomical  vA 
pathological  facts  show  conclusively  that  there  is  a  complete  decussation  of  the  motor 
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conductors  of  the  cord ;  so  that  the  stimulus  of  volition  generated  in  one  lateral  half  of 
the  hraln  always  passes  to  the  opposite  half  of  the  body.  If  a  lesioa  occur  in  the  brain 
upon  one  side,  so  as  to  produce  total  paralysis  of  motion,  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  is 
paralyzed,  while  voluntary  motion  is  absolutely  intact  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the 
ii^jury.  In  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  decussation  of  the  fibres 
is  easily  demonstrated  anatomically.  In  view  of  these  facts,  concerning  which  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion,  it  only  remains  to  show  by  physiological  experiments  that  decus- 
sation actually  takes  place  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to  submit  to  the  same  method 
of  inquiry  the  following  important  question :  Assuming  that  crossing  of  motor  fibres  takes 
place  at  the  medulla,  is  this  the  sole  seat  of  decussation  of  these  fibres,  or  does  it  also 
take  place  in  certain  portions  of  the  cord  below  ? 

The  question  of  decussation  at  the  medulla  oblongata  is  easily  answered.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  crossed  action  in  hemiplegia  and  the  easy  anatomical  demonstration 
of  the  decussating  fibres.  The  experimental  confirmation  of  these  facts  is  not  so  simple, 
for  the  reason  that  animals  survive  operations  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  for  a  very 
short  time.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  however,  from  the  latter  mode  of  inquiry,  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  anatomy  and  pathology  are  fully  sustained.  If  the  medulla  be 
exposed  in  a  living  animal,  and  "  if  a  section  is  made  longitudinally  just  at  the  place  of 
the  decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  so  as  to  divide  completely  all  of  the  decussating 
elements,  we  find  that,  although  the  animal  lives  some  time  after  the  operation,  it  has  no 
voluntary  movement  at  all  in  any  of  the  limbs,  which  are  almost  always  the  seat  of  con- 
vulsions."    (Brown-S6quard.) 

The  question  of  decussation  of  motor  fibres  in  the  cord  itself  is  one  which  can  be 
settled  only  by  physiological  experiments,  as  the  course  of  the  decussating  fibres,  if  they 
exist,  cannot  be  demonstrated  anatomically.  It  is  remarkable  that  Galen  submitted  this 
point  to  experimental  investigation,  by  dividing  the  cord  longitudinally  in  the  median 
line  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  operation  was  not  followed  by  loss  of  voluntary  power 
in  the  lower  extremities,  showing  that  the  motor  fibres  do  not  cross  the  median  line,  at 
least  in  this  portion  of  the  cord.  Recent  experiments  upon  the  cervical  portions  of  the 
cord  show  that  there  is  a  very  slight  decussation  of  motor  fibres  in  this  situation.  The 
first  observations  pointing  to  this  conclusion  are  those  of  6rown-S6quard.  ^^  There  is 
always,  even  in  mammals,  after  a  transversal  section  of  the  whole  or  a  lateral  half  of  the 
spinal  cord,  at  least  some  appearance  of  voluntary  movements  in  the  side  of  the  injury, 
and  always  also  a  diminution  of  voluntary  movements  in  the  opposite  side ;  so  that,  in 
animals,  there  seems  to  be  in  the  spinal  cord  a  decussation  of  a  few  of  the  voluntary 
motor  conductors.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  such  decussation  in  man,  at  least  according 
to  several  pathological  facts,  we  shall  not  insist  upon  its  existence  in  animals." 

Van  Kempen  has  repeated  and  extended  the  very  remarkable  experiment  of  Galen, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  This  observer  made  a  median,  longitudinal  section 
of  the  cord  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  at  the  site  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebras. "  This  experiment  was  followed  by  partial  paralysis  of  voluntary  movements  in 
the  posterior  extremities,  so  that  the  animal  thus  operated  upon  moved  the  posterior 
liTXibs  and.  was  able  to  change  his  position,  without,  however,  being  able  to  raise 
himself." 

^s  there  is  some  difference  in  the  results  of  observations  upon  different  animals,  and 
as  decussating  motor  fibres  have  never  been  demonstrated  in  man,  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  the  above  experiments  without  reserve  to  the  human  subject ;  but  they  show, 
nevertheless,  that,  in  mammals,  the  motor  columns  of  the  cord  probably  do  not  decussate 
in  the  dorso-lumbar  region ;  that  partial  decussation  occurs  in  the  cervical  region ;  and 
that  the  decussation  is  completed  in  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

JVansmisBion  of  Sensory  Impremons  in  the  Cord. — Early  in  the  physiological  his- 
tory of  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  Longet  made  a  number  of  experiments,  which 
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seemed  to  show  that  the  posterior  colnmns  of  the  cord  were  the  condactors  of  sensory 
impressioDS  to  the  braiu,  and  that  the  anterolateral  columns  transmitted  the  motor  sdm- 
nlns.  These  were  made  by  applying  a  stimnlas  directly  to  the  cord  itself.  Longet  dis- 
credited observations  made  by  dividing  different  portions  of  the  cord,  for  the  reason  tbat 
he  supposed  that  the  mere  operation  of  exposing  the  cord  and  of  removing  the  don 
mater  was  followed  by  a  depression  of  the  nervous  action  sufScient  to  render  the  evidences 
of  sensibility  in  the  lower  extremities  scarcely  appreciable.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  experiments  were  at  first  accepted  by  nearly  all  physiological  writers,  and  it  vas 
generally  admitted  that  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  was  effected  solelj  bj 
the  posterior  columns.  It  was  found  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  was  both  inseo- 
sible  and  inexcitable,  and  the  conduction  was  supposed  to  take  place  exclusively  through 
the  white  substance.  The  views  of  Longet,  however,  were  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
of  Bellingeri,  who  claimed,  in  1823,  to  have  demonstrated  by  experiment,  tJiat  sensory 
impressions  were  conveyed  to  the  brain  exclusively  by  the  gray  substance  of  the  oori 
and  that  sensibility  persisted  in  the  lower  extremities  after  complete  section  of  the  pos- 
terior white  columns. 

At  the  time  the  above-mentioned  experiments  were  made,  our  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  cord  was  very  incomplete,  and  it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  anj  of  its 
fibres  could  conduct  sensory  impressions  and  yet  be  insensible  to  direct  stimulataan ;  bat 
now  we  know  that  the  gray  matter  does  act  as  a  conductor,  and  yet  it  is  certainly  insen- 
sible.   The  simple  questions  now  to  bo  determined  are  the  following: 

1.  Does  or  does  not  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  colmuns  of  the  cord  condnct 
sensory  impressions  to  the  brain  ? 

2.  Does  the  entire  gray  substance  of  the  cord  act  as  a  conductor  of  sensation? 

8.  Do  both  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  and  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  col- 
umns act  as  conductors,  or  does  either  one  act  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  ? 

These  questions  may  now  be  considered  as  definitively  answered  by  the  most  poati^^ 
and  unmistakable  results  of  experiments  upon  living  animals,  which,  while  they  render 
the  precise  function  of  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  colunms  to  a  certain  exteui 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  leave  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  cord  which  actss 
conductors  of  sensory  impressions. 

The  experimental  answer  to  the  first  question  is  capable  of  but  one  construction.  If 
the  white  substance  of  both  posterior  columns  be  divided,  the  sensibility  of  the  posterior 
extremities  is  not  diminished,  at  least  as  far  as  can  be  shown  by  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, in  which  these  points  are  always  difficult  of  determination.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
every  portion  of  the  cord  be  divided  except  the  posterior  white  colunms,  senability  i* 
completely  lost  in  the  parts  below  the  section.  The  accuracy  of  these  results  cannot  be 
called  in  question,  especially  when  controlled  by  experiments  showing  the  oondncte 
properties  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord ;  and  they  show  that,  whatever  maj  be  the 
functions  of  the  posterior  white  columns,  they  do  not  serve  as  conductors  of  seosorr 
unpressions. 

The  second  question  admits  of  an  equally  positive  answer  firom  the  results  of  expen- 
mental  inquiry.  If  the  entire  substance  of  the  cord,  except  the  posterior  colunms  of 
white  matter,  be  divided  transversely,  as  we  have  jnst  seen,  sensibility  is  abolished  in  t^ 
parts  below  the  section ;  but,  as  we  have  stated  in  treating  of  the  transmission  of  mcttir 
stimulus  by  the  cord,  voluntary  motion  is  also  destroyed.  Experiments  show,  fartb^- 
more,  that  sensory  impressions  are  conveyed  exclusively  by  the  gray  substance.  *'IftlK 
anterior,  the  lateral,  and  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  divided  transverselyi 
at  the  dorsal  region,  one  set  at  one  place,  another  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  inches,  asd 
the  third  also  at  the  same  distance  from  the  second,  so  that  the  only  channel  of  comom* 
nication  between  the  posterior  limbs  and  the  sensorium  is  the  gray  matter,  of  vhieb, 
however,  several  parts  have,  unavoidably,  been  divided  (such  as  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  gray  cornua,  and  also  more  or  less  of  the  central  gray  matter),  we  find  that  the 
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posterior  limbs  are  still  sensitive,  though  evidently  less  than  in  the  normal  condition." 
(Brown-86quard.) 

It  is  impossible  to  divide  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  alone,  without  iiguring,  more  or 
less,  the  white  substance ;  but,  when  the  gray  matter  is  divided  with  very  slight  injury 
of  the  white  substance,  sensibility  in  the  parts  below  the  point  of  section  is  totally 
destroyed.  As  regards  the  part  of  the  gray  substance  speciaJly  concerned  in  the  trans- 
mission of  sensory  impressions,  the  results  of  experimental  investigation  have  not  been  so 
definite ;  but  Brown-S6quard  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  transmission  takes  place  chiefly 
in  the  gray  matter  surrounding  the  central  canal,  while  it  may  also  occur  to  some  extent 
in  other  portions. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  is  deduced  from  the  answers  to  the  first  two.  The 
gray  matter  and  the  white  substance  of  the  cord  do  not  participate  in  the  transmission 
of  sensory  impressions,  this  being  efiected  by  the  gray  substance,  especially  its  central 
portion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white. 

The  precise  office  of  the  posterior  white  columns  of  the  cord  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. If  these  parts  be  insensible,  except  on  the  surface  and  near  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  nerves,  and  if  they  take  no  part  in  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  to  the 
brain  (which  seems  to  have  been  conclusively  proven),  what  is  their  function  ? 

The  anatomical  relations  of  the  posterior  white  columns,  the  results  of  experiments 
upon  living  animals,  and  certain  well-marked  pathological  phenomena,  point  very  strongly 
to  a  connection  between  these  columns  and  the  coordination  of  muscular  movements. 

Probcbble  Function  of  the  Cord  in  Connection  with  Muscular  Coordination. — Anato- 
mists have  not  been  able  to  trace  satisfactorily  the  direction  of  all  of  the  fibres  contained 
in  the  posterior  columns ;  but  it  is  probable  that  at  least  some  of  these  fibres  serve  as 
longitudinal  commissures,  and  connect  together  the  nerve-cells,  extending  for  a  greater 
or  less  distance  both  upward  and  downward  in  the  cord.  This  anatomical  arrangement 
is  rendered  probable  chiefly  by  the  results  of  experiments. 

If  the  posterior  columns  be  completely  divided,  by  two  or  three  sections  made  at  inter- 
vals of  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  the  most  prominent  effect 
is  a  remarkable  trouble  in  locomotion,  consisting  in  a  want  of  proper  coordination  of 
movements. 

In  the  remarkable  disease  known  under  the  name  of  locomotor  ataxia,  there  is  a  very 
peculiar  condition  of  the  muscular  system,  in  which,  while  the  power  of  the  muscles  is 
but  slightly  diminished,  the  movements  of  progression  show  great  deficiency  in  coordi- 
nating power,  frequently  attended  with  more  or  less  disturbance  in  the  sensibility  of  the 
parts  affected.  These  symptoms  are  associated  with  structural  disease  of  the  cord,  gen- 
erally limited  to  the  posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Many  years  ago,  before  locomotor  ataxia  had  been  generally  recognized  by  patholo- 
gists, Todd  made  the  following  remarkable  statement  with  regard  to  the  posterior  col- 
umns :  ^^  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  the  office  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord  is  very  different  from  any  yet  assigned  to  them.  They  may 
be  in  part  commissural  between  the  several  segments  of  the  cord,  serving  to  unite  them 
and  harmonize  them  in  their  various  actions,  and  in  part  subservient  to  the  ftmction  of 
the  cerebellum  in  regulating  and  coordinating  the  movements  necessary  for  perfect  loco- 
motion." Todd  farther  states  that  this  view  is  supported  by  the  phenomena  observed  in 
cases  of  disease  "  distinguished  by  a  dimiuution  or  total  loss  of  the  power  of  coordinating 
movements.  ...  In  two  examples  of  this  variety  of  paralysis,  I  ventured  to  predict 
disease  of  the  posterior  columns,  the  diagnosis  being  founded  upon  the  views  of  their 
functions  which  I  now  advocate ;  and  this  was  found  to  exist  on  post-mortem  inspection ; 
and  in  looking  through  the  accounts  of  recorded  cases  in  which  the  posterior  columns 
were  the  seat  of  lesion,  all  seemed  to  have  commenced  by  evincing  more  or  less  disturb- 
ance of  the  locomotive  powers,  sensation  being  affected  only  when  the  morbid  change 
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of  strnctnre  extended  to  and  more  or  less  involved  the  posterior  roots  of  the  ipinal 
nerves." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  views  of  Todd  have  been  in  the  main  confirmed 
in  the  numeroas  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  that  have  lately  been  so  fnlly  described  b? 
pathologists ;  and,  from  these  facts,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  posterior  colmnns 
contain  fibres  connecting  the  different  segments  of  the  cord,  and  that  they  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  coordination  of  muscular  movements.  The  general  function  of  coor- 
dination will  be  considered  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  cerebellum. 

Deeundtion  of  the  Sensory  Conductors  of  the  Cord, — In  hemiplegia  due  to  injury  of 
the  brain,  the  paralysis  occurs  upon  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  cerebral  lesioo. 
The  phenomenon  ordinarily  observed  is  simply  paralysis  of  motion ;  but  in  those  cases, 
however,  in  which  both  motion  and  sensation  are  abolished  upon  one  side  of  the  body, 
the  lesion  in  the  brain  is  also  found  to  be  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  is  evident,  th«re 
fore,  that  there  is  a  decussation  of  the  conductors  of  sensory  impressions  as  well  as  of 
the  conductors  of  the  motor  stimulus. 

As  early  as  1822,  Fod^ra  made  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lambsr 
region,  exactly  in  the  median  line.  In  this  experiment,  *^  sensation  was  destroyed,  and 
in  part  motion  upon  the  two  sides.^*  Inasmuch  as  in  this  section  it  is  only  posahle  to 
divide  the  fibres  passing  from  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  to  the  other,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sensory  conductors  must  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord  itself.  As  far  as  we  know,  this 
is  tiie  first  experiment  pointing  to  the  decussation  of  sensory  fibres  in  the  cord,  the  ob- 
servations of  Galen,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  being  limited  to  the  phenomena 
of  motion. 

The  next  experiments  bearing  upon  the  decussation  of  the  sensory  conductors  in  the 
cord  are  those  of  Van  Deen.  Among  the  numerous  observations  made  upon  the  spinil 
cord  by  this  physiologist,  are  one  or  two  in  which  he  noted  the  fact  that,  after  section  of 
one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  in  the  frog,  at  the  site  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  ^^  the 
animal  had  no  real  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  posterior  extremity  on  the  side  on  which  the 
half  of  the  spinal  cord  had  been  cut."  Although  Van  Deen  did  not  distinctly  state,  as  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  these  observations,  that  there  is  decussation  of  the  sensory  con- 
ductors in  the  cord,  the  fact  of  section  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  with  no  loss  of 
sensation  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body  remains  as  one  of  the  first  experimental 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  crossed  action. 

Experiments  upon  living  animals  as  well  as  pathological  facts  show  that,  after  section 
or  injury  confined  to  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  the  general  sensibility  upon  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  body  is  very  much  exaggerated,  producing  a  condition  of  well- 
marked  hyperesthesia.  This  remarkable  fact  was  distinctly  noted  by  Fod^ra,  in  1821 
This  observation  has  been  confirmed,  and  the  experiments  very  much  extended,  by 
Brown-S6quard.  Cases  presenting  the  same  phenomena  have  also  been  observed  in  the 
human  subject,  when  one  side  of  the  cord  has  been  invaded  by  disease. 

Physiologists  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  hypersesthesia  which  follows  section  of  the 
sensory  conductors  of  the  cord,  but  the  fact  nevertheless  remains.  The  exaggeration  ot 
sensibility  is  not  due  to  section  of  certain  fibres,  which  might  be  supposed  to  increase  the 
impressibility  of  the  remaining  fibres,  for,  as  was  shown  by  Yulpian,  it  is  sufficient  to 
prick  with  a  pin  one  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord  to  observe  these  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. With  these  few  words,  we  shall  leave  the  subject  of  hypersBsthesia  firom  uuuir 
to  the  cord,  and  pass  to  the  crossed  action  of  its  sensory  conductors. 

In  treating  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor  of  sensory  impressions,  we  have  already  shoiro 
that  this  function  is  performed  by  the  gray  substance  alone.  We  have  also  seen,  in  con- 
nection with  the  phenomena  of  conduction  of  the  motor  stimulus,  that  this  is  effected  by 
the  antero-lateral  columns,  which  do  not  act  as  sensory  conductors,  except  by  virtne  of 
their  gray  matter.    As  it  is  impossible  to  divide  the  gray  matter  with  certainty  whboiit 
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ii^nring  the  white  substance,  and,  as  we  are  folly  acquainted  with  the  motor  properties 
of  the  cord,  we  are  prepared  to  comprehend  the  effects  upon  conduction  of  sensory  im- 
pressions which  follow  division  of  one  or  the  other  lateral  half.  In  onr  detail  of  experi- 
ments, we  shall  not  consider  the  phenomena  of  hyperassthesia,  but  confine  ourselves  to 
the  loss  or  diminution  of  sensibility. 

Brown-S^quard  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  decussation  of  tlie  sensory  conductors  in 
the  cord  itself;  and,  although  his  experiments  upon  this  subject  are  almost  innumerable, 
and  his  writings,  scattered,  voluminous,  and  sometimes  not  free  from  the  obscurity  due 
to  unnecessary  refinement  and  elaborateness  of  detail,  the  main  facts  can  be  expressed  in 
a  very  few  words ;  and  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  created  the  physiology  of  the  sen- 
sory conductors. 

Brown-S^quard  repeated  the  experiments  of  Galen  and  of  Fod^ra,  dividing  the  cord 
longitudinally  in  the  median  line,  producing  complete  paralysis  of  sensation  upon  both 
sides  in  aU  the  parts  below  the  section.  By  this  operation,  if  the  section  had  been  made 
accurately  in  the  median  line,  the  only  fibres  that  could  be  divided  were  those  passing 
from  one  side  of  the  cord  to  the  other. 

The  second  experimental  proof  of  the  decussation  of  sensory  fibres  consists  in  trans- 
verse section  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord.  If  one  lateral  half  of 
the  cord  be  divided,  sensibility  is  abolished  in  the  parts  below  the  section,  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body.  In  an  article  published  in  1858,  Brown-S6quard  details  very  suc- 
cinctly an  experiment  showing  this  fact,  though  his  first  experiments  were  made  in  1849. 
He  denuded  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  region  in  a  vigorous  dog,  and  made  sections  upon  one 
side,  progressively  deeper  and  deeper,  from  without  inward.  When  the  section  included 
about  one-third  of  the  lateral  haljf,  the  sensibility  seemed  slightly  augmented  upon  the 
opposite  side.  This  section  involved  only  a  part  of  the  lateral  white  column  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  anterior  comu  of  gray  matter.  When  the  section  was  extended  so  as  to 
involve  about  two-thirds  of  the  lateral  half,  the  sensibility  was  notably  diminished  upon 
the  opposite  side.  When  the  section  extended  to  the  median  line,  the  sensibility  was 
very  much  diminished ;  and,  when  it  extended  just  beyond  the  median  line,  it  was  entirely 
abolished  upon  the  opposite  side.  These  observations,  and  others  of  the  same  nature, 
show  conclusively  that,  in  the  animals  experimented  upon  at  least,  there  is  a  decussation 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  sensory  conductors  in  the  cord  itself. 

The  course  of  the  fibres  in  their  decussation  is  indicated  by  farther  experiments,  which 
show  that  the  sensitive  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  ^^  pass  along  the  pos- 
terior columns  only  a  little  way,  and  leave  them  to  enter  the  central  gray  matter.*'  It  is 
undoubtedly  in  this  gray  substance  that  they  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other,  probably 
through  the  cell-prolongations.  The  fact  that  the  fibres  pass  in  the  cord  a  short  distance 
before  they  decussate,  and  that  they  pass  downward  as  well  as  upward,  is  well  shown  by 
the  following  experiment : 

"  If  we  divide  transversely  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  in  two  places,  so  as  to  have 
three  pairs  of  nerves  between  the  two  sections,  we  find  that  the  middle  pair  has  almost 
the  same  degree  of  sensibility  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  the  spinal  cord,  while  the 
,  two  other  pairs  have  a  diminished  sensibility,  the  upper  one  particularly  in  its  upper 
roots,  and  the  lower  one  in  its  lower  roots ;  which  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  ascending 
fibres  of  the  upper  pair,  and  the  descending  fibres  of  the  lower  one,  have  been  divided 
before  they  had  made  their  decussation. 

"  If  there  is  only  one  pair  of  nerves  between  two  sections,  its  sensibility  is  almost 
entirely  lost,  as  then  the  transversal  fibres  are  almost  alone  uninjured  (most  of  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  being  divided),  which  fibres  are  employed  for  refiex  action,  and  hardly 
for  the  transmission  of  sensitive  impressions."     (Brown-S6quard.) 

The  experimental  facts  just  cited  conclusively  show  decussation  of  sensory  conductors 
in  the  cord  in  the  animals  operated  upon ;  and  this  has  been  sufficiently  confirmed  by 
other  experimenters  to  render  the  fact  certain.    It  is  possible  that  the  crossed  action  may 
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not  be  so  complete  in  some  other  classes  of  animals,  which  would  account  for  the  results 
obtained  by  those  who  have  denied  decussation;  but  cases  of  disease  of  the  cord  in  the 
human  subject  all  go  to  show  that  the  crossed  action  is  complete  in  man. 

Summary  of  tlie  Action  of  the  Spinal  Cord  as  a  Conductor. 

The  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  comprising  that  portion  included  between  the 
anterior  median  fissure  and  the  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerres,  are  insennble 
to  direct  irritation,  and  serve  as  conductors  of  the  motor  stimulus  from  the  brain  to  tba 
anterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  If  these  columns  be  divided,  voluntary  motion  is  lost  in  all 
parts  below  the  section.  If  the  rest  of  the  cord  be  divided,  leaving  the  antero-lateral  col- 
umns intact,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  remains.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
cord,  this  action  is  direct,  and  division  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  upon  one  mde  pro- 
duces paralysis  of  motion  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body.  There  is  a  decussa- 
tion of  the  motor  fibres  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  probably  a  partial  decussation  in 
the  cord  itself  in  the  upper  cervical  region.  In  the  dorsal  region  and  below,  tbe  motor 
conducting  fibres  are  situated  chiefly  in  fhe  anterior  columns ;  but,  in  the  cervical  region, 
these  fibres  pass  to  the  sides  and  are  contained  chiefly  in  the  lateral  columns.  The  con- 
duction of  motor  stimulus  is  probably  not  efiected  exclusively  by  the  white  substance, 
but  is  transmitted  in  part  by  the  gray  matter. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  cord  serves  as  the  medium  of  transmission  of  sensory  im- 
pressions to  the  brain.  This  is  efiected  chiefly  by  the  gray  matter  surrounding  the  central 
canal,  but  it  may  take  place  to  some  extent  in  other  portions.  If  the  entire  gray  matter 
be  divided,  with  but  slight  iigury  to  the  white  substance,  sensation  is  lost  in  all  parts 
situated  below  the  section.  The  white  substance  does  not  conduct  sensory  impressioDS 
to  the  brain,  either  in  the  antero-lateral  or  the  posterior  columns.  The  most  probaUe 
function  of  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  columns  is  to  unite  the  different  seg- 
ments of  tbe  cord  together  by  longitudinal  commissural  fibres;  and  this  portion  of  the 
cord  has  an  important  influence  in  coordinating  the  muscular  movements. 

The  sensitive  nerve-fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  pass  is  the 
cord  for  a  short  distance  upward  and  downward.  They  then  penetrate  tbe  gray  matter 
and  decussate  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  Division  of  one  lateral  half  of 
the  cord  is  followed  by  complete  paralysis  of  motion  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  flie 
body  in  all  parts  below  the  section,  by  ansBsthesia  in  all  parts  below  the  section,  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  by  hyperiesthesia  in  the  parts  below  the  section,  upon  tbe 
corresponding  side  of  the  body. 

The  anatomical  points  bearing  upon  the  physiological  action  of  the  cord  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  fibres  from  the  anterior  roots  penetrate  the  anterior  gray  comua  directly  and  are 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  prolongations  of  the  motor  cells.  The  motor  cells  also 
have  prolongations  which  pass  to  the  brain  in  the  white  substance.  The  motor  fibres 
are  thus  directly  connected  with  the  cellular  structures  in  the  cord  (the  elements  prob- 
ably concerned  in  refiez  movements)  and  the  cells  are  in  connection  with  condacting. 
fibres  to  the  brain. 

The  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  take  several  directions.  Some  of  them  pass  to  the 
gray  substance.  A  portion  passes  to  the  posterior  columns,  some  extending  upward  and 
others  downward.  The  decussation,  which  is  rendered  certain  by  physiological  experi- 
ments, has  not  been  satisfactorily  followed  by  anatomists.  It  undoubtedly  takes  place 
chiefiy  in  the  gray  substance,  probably  in  part  by  a  crossing  of  the  fibres  themselves, 
and  in  part  by  a  crossing  of  prolongations  from  the  cells  with  which  certain  fibres  from 
the  posterior  roots  are  connected. 
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Action  of  the  Spinal  Cord  a8  a  Nerve-  Centre, 

It  has  long  been  known  that  decapitation  of  animals  does  not  immediately  arrest  mus- 
onlar  action ;  and  the  movements  observed  after  this  mutilation  present  a  certain  degree 
of  regularity,  and,  of  late  years,  have  been  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  well-deiined 
laws.  Under  these  conditions,  the  regulation  of  such  movements  is  effected  through  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  connected  with  it.  If  an  animal  be  decapitated,  leaving  only 
the  cord  and  its  nerves,  there  is  no  sensation,  for  the  parts  capable  of  appreciating  sensa- 
Uon  are  absent ;  nor  are  there  any  true  voluntary  movements,  as  the  organ  of  the  will  is 
destroyed.  Still,  in  decapitated  animals,  the  sensory  nerves  are  for  a  time  capable  of 
conducting  impressions,  and  the  motor  nerves  can  transmit  a  stimulus  to  the  muscles ; 
but  the  only  part  capable  of  receiving  an  impression  or  of  generating  a  motor  stimulus  is 
the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  If,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  all  of  the  encephalic 
ganglia,  the  cord  itself  be  destroyed,  all  movements  of  voluntary  muscles  are  abolished, 
except  as  they  may  be  produced  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscular  tissue  or  of  indi- 
vidual motor  nerves. 

We  must  regard  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  as  a  connected  chain  of 
ganglia,  capable  of  receiving  impressions  through  the  sensory  nerves  and  of  generating 
the  so-called  nerve-force.  The  great  cerebro-spinal  axis,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  this  gen- 
eral function ;  but  some  parts  have  separate  and  distinct  properties  and  can  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  others.  The  cord,  regarded  as  a  conductor,  connects  the  brain  with  the 
parts  to  which  the  spinal  nerves  are  distributed.  If  the  cord  be  separated  from  the 
brain  in  a  living  animal,  it  may  act  as  a  centre,  independently  of  the  brain ;  but  the 
encephalon  has  no  communication  with  the  parts  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  cord,  and 
it  can  only  act  upon  the  parts  which  receive  nerves  from  the  brain  itself. 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown  that,  when  the  cord  is  separated  from  the  encephalon, 
an  impression  made  upon  the  general  sensory  nerves  is  conveyed  to  its  gray  substance, 
and  is  transformed,  as  it  were,  into  a  stimulus,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  voluntary 
muscles,  giving  rise  to  certain  movements,  independently  of  sensation  and  volition. 
This  impression  is  said  to  be  reflected  back  from  the  cord  through  the  motor  nerves ; 
and  the  movements  occurring  under  these  conditions  are  called  reflex.  As  they  are 
movements  excited  by  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves,  they  are  sometimes  called  excito- 
motor. 

The  term  reflex  may  properly  be  applied  to  any  generation  of  nerve-force  which 
occurs  as  a  consequence  of  an  impression  received  by  a  nerve-centre ;  and  reflex  phe- 
nomena are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  movements  of 
the  iris  are  reflex,  and  yet  they  take  place  in  many  instances  without  the  intervention  of 
the  cord.  The  movements  of  respiration  are  reflex,  and  these  are  presided  over  by  the 
medulla  oblongata.  Movements  of  the  intestines  and  the  involuntary  muscles  generally 
are  reflex,  and  they  involve  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  Impressions 
made  upon  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  as  those  of  smell,  sight,  hearing,  etc.,  give  rise  to 
certain  trains  of  thought.  These  involve  the  action  of  the  brain,  but  still  they  are  reflex. 
In  this  last  example  of  reflex  action,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  connect  the  operations  of 
the  mind  with  external  impressions  as  an  exciting  cause ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  a  little 
reflection,  that  this  is  often  the  case.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  operations  of  the  brain 
which  take  place,  as  it  were,  without  consciousness,  as  in  dreams.  It  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  a  particular  direction  may  be  given  to  the  thoughts  during  sleep,  by  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  sense  of  hearing.  A  person  sleeping  may  be  made  to  dream  of 
certain  things,  as  a  consequence  of  hearing  peculiar  noises.  Examples  of  this  kind  of 
mental  reflex  action  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  well-authenticated. 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  term  reflex  may  be  properly  used 
in  connection  with  many  phenomena  involving  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  system  and 
of  the  brain ;  but  it  is  generally  understood  as  applying  especially  to  involuntary  move- 
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ments,  occurring  witboat  ooDscionsness,  as  the  result  of  impressions  made  upon  the  affe- 
rent nerves  and  involving  the  independent  action  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Reflex  Action   of  the  Spinal  Cord^^ln  1882  and   1888,   Marshall  HaU  described 
minutely  the  movements  which  take  place  in  decapitated  animals  as  a  consequence  ci 
stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  he  formularized  these  phenomena  under  the  head  oi 
"  the  reflex  function  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  medulla  spinalis/'    Since  this  publica- 
tion,  a  new  interest  has  been  attached  to  the  writings  of  some  of  tlie  older  physiologists, 
in  which  reflex  action,  as  it  is  now  understood,  had  been  mentioned  more  or  leas  defi- 
nitely.   Id  the  history  of  important  advances  in  physiological  knowledge,  it  has  often 
been  the  case  that  discoveries  have  been  foreshadowed  by  the  earlier  writers ;  and  bibli- 
ographical research  shows  that  the  literature  of  the  cord  as  a  nerve-centre  forms  no 
exception  to  this,  which  is  almost  the  rule.    Some  of  the  allusions  to  the  cord  as  a  centre 
of  reflex  action,  made  anterior  to  1838,  are  vague  and  indefinite ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  excito-motor  actions  were  very  accurately  described  by  Legallois,  as  early  as 
1812.    Marshall  Hall  grouped  and  classified  these  phenomena  and  showed  their  relations 
to  the  cord  as  an  independent  centre ;  but  he  has  no  claim  to  the  title  of  the  discoverer 
of  reflex  action,  and  his  experiments  themselves  presented  little  that  was  really  new. 

The  experiments  of  Marshall  Hall,  published  in  1832  and  1888,  are  familiar  to  every 
physiologist,  as  supplying  nearly  all  of  the  omissions  of  previous  observers.  The  points 
which  he  assumed  to  have  experimentally  demonstrated  by  his  researches  arc  the  follow- 
ing: A  decapitated  animal,  the  only  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  which  remains  bdng 
the  spinal  cord,  will  make  no  movements,  if  completely  protected  from  all  external  im- 
pressions. An  impression  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves  of  a  decapitated  animal  is 
reflected  by  the  cord,  through  the  motor  nerves,  to  the  muscles,  and  gives  rise  to  reflex 
movements.  If  the  cord  be  destroyed,  no  movements  follow  stimulation  of  the  surface. 
If  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal  nerves  be  divided,  no  reflex  movements  can  take 
place.  Experiments  upon  decapitated  animals  accord  with  the  results  of  observations 
upon  acephalous  foetuses  and  in  cases  of  complete  paraplegia  from  injury  to  the  cord. 
All  of  the  involuntary  movements  observed  in  the  healthy  body  are  explained  by  the 
theory  of  reflex  action.  These  observations  of  Marshall  Hall  were,  in  the  main,  con- 
firmed by  Mtiller,  in  the  year  succeeding  their  first  publication ;  and,  by  some  writers, 
the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  mechanism  of  reflex  action  is  given  to  both  Mailer  and 
Marshall  Hall. 

From  the  point  of  view  which  the  present  condition  of  science  enables  us  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord,  we  have  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  ol^er- 
vations  of  Marshall  Hall,  and  to  foUow  out  the  advances  that  have  been  made  by  more 
recent  observers.  It  is  important,  as  the  first  step  in  our  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
condition  of  decapitated  animals  as  regards  their  capacity  for  muscular  movements ;  and 
upon  this  point  there  is  some  difiference  of  opinion.  Marshall  Hall  thought  that  an 
animal  (a  frog,  for  example)  after  decapitation,  was  incapable  of  any  voluntary  move- 
ment, or  of  any  movement  which  did  not  have,  for  its  exciting  cause,  an  external 
impression.  We  take  the  example  of  frogs,  because  these  are  the  animals  most  coni> 
monly  used  by  experimenters. 

All  who  have  experimented  upon  frogs  have  seen  them  jump  about  vigorously  after 
decapitation ;  and  the  question  whether  these  be  spontaneous  movements,  so  called,  or 
an  excito-motor  action,  is  more  difiScult  to  determine  than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 
It  would  be  unphilosophical  to  assume  that,  because  the  animal  has  been  decapitated,  the 
movements  are  due  to  external  impressions  only,  if  we  use  this  as  evidence  against  the 
possibility  of  spontaneous  movements  under  these  conditions.  The  obvious  necessity  of 
the  argument  is  to  remove  all  possibility  of  external  impressions  or  of  irritation  of  the 
cord  itself.  Upon  this  point,  wo  can  only  speak  positively  from  our  own  experiments. 
If  a  frog  be  decapitated,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  spinal  cord  intact,  if  we  wait  for  from 
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one  to  three  minates  until  the  effects  of  the  shock  and  local  irritation  have  subsided,  if 
we  then,  when  the  animal  has  become  perfectly  qoiet,  cover  it  with  a  bell-glass,  and 
finally,  if  we  remove  all  possibility  of  jarring  the  table  on  which  the  animal  is  placed, 
there  is  no  movement  of  mnscles.  In  making  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  we  occasionally 
see  movements  which  are  due  to  a  very  feeble  impression,  such  as  a  breath  of  air  or  a 
jar  from  the  street,  but  which  is  perfectly  evident  to  the  observer ;  and,  when  a  move- 
ment is  once  made,  this  gives  rise  to  another  impression,  and  thus,  successive  actions  of 
the  muscles  may  take  place.  The  movements  in  jumping  are  so  simple  that  they  seem, 
sometimes  under  these  conditions,  to  be  voluntary.  The  effect  of  feeble  excitations  is 
also  very  marked  in  animals  poisoned  with  strychnine ;  but,  even  here,  we  do  not  have 
movements  unless  an  impression  be  first  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves.  "When  we 
come  to  experiments  upon  the  mammalia,  there  can  hardly  be  any  question  of  this  kind ; 
for  here,  as  the  rule,  no  movements  are  observed  after  the  encephalic  ganglia  have  been 
removed,  unless  the  sensory  nerves  be  pretty  strongly  stimulated.  Analogous  phenomena 
are  observed  in  the  lower  extremities,  in  cases  of  paraplegia  in  the  human  subject. 

The  next  important  question  to  determine  is  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  movements 
excited  by  external  stimulation  in  decapitated  animals,  especially  frogs ;  for  some  of  these 
movements  are  so  regular  as  to  appear  to  be  connected  with  sensation  and  volition.  The 
experiments  of  Pfltlger  upon  this  point  are  very  remarkable.  These  have  been  repeatedly 
confirmed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  their  accuracy.  PfiUger  carefully  re- 
moved from  a  frog  the  entire  encephalon,  leaving  only  the  spinal  cord.  He  then  touched 
the  surface  of  the  thigh  over  the  inner  condyle  with  acetic  acid,  to  the  irritation  of  which 
frogs  are  peculiarly  sensitive.  The  animal  thereupon  rubbed  the  irritated  surface  with  the 
foot  of  the  same  side,  apparently  appreciating  the  locality  of  the  irritation,  and  endeavor- 
ing, by  a  voluntary  effort,  to  remove  it.  The  foot  of  this  Ride  was  then  amputated,  and 
the  irritation  was  renewed  in  the  same  place.  The  animal  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
reach  the  spot  with  the  amputated  member,  and,  failing  in  this,  after  some  general  move- 
ments of  the  limbs,  rubbed  the  spot  with  the  foot  of  the  opposite  side.  Although  this 
experiment  does  not  always  progress  precisely  in  the  manner  described,  it  has  succeeded 
perfectly  in  so  many  instances  as  to  lead  some  physiologists  to  conclude  that  sensation 
and  volition  are  not  entirely  abolished  by  removal  of  the  encephalon,  at  least  in  frogs. 

The  remarkable  phenomena  just  detailed  are  to  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view : 
first,  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  existence  of  perception  and 
volition  in  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog ;  and  second,  the  question  of  the  application  of 
these  phenomena  to  the  physiology  of  the  cord  in  man  and  the  higher  classes  of  animals. 
The  conditions  of  the  experiment  in  the  frog  are  simply  these :  Instead  of  exposing  the 
surface  to  a  single  and  instantaneous  stimulation,  the  excito-motor  effects  of  which  are 
observed  as  a  direct  response  to  the  irritation  and  immediately  cease,  we  have,  by  tlie 
application  of  acetic  acid  to  the  surface,  a  prolonged  impression  upon  the  sensory  nerves, 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  anatomical  connections  between  the  different  parts  of  the  cord, 
is  probably  dispersed  throughout  the  entire  spinal  axis.  That  powerful  impressions  may 
be  thus  dispersed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on.  The  phenomena 
under  consideration  certainly  point  to  an  appreciation  by  the  cord  of  the  locality  of  a 
powerful  impression,  and  this  could  be  manifested  in  an  animal  only  by  an  apparent 
muscular  effort  to  reach  the  irritated  spot ;  but  we  can  hardly  reason  from  this  fact  that, 
in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the  spinal  cord  shares  with  the  brain  the  power  of  appre- 
ciating what  we  know  as  sensation  and  of  generating  the  stimulus  of  true  voluntary 
movement.  If  a  sudden  and  very  powerful  painful  impression  be  made  upon  the  surface 
in  man  under  normal  conditions,  the  hand  may  be  instantly  appUed  to  the  affected  part, 
apparently  before  we  really  appreciate  the  pain  or  have  time  to  make  a  distinct  effort  of 
the  will ;  but  the  connections  between  the  different  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  do 
not  permit  us  to  isolate  the  action  of  the  cord.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  higher  animals, 
after  removal  of  the  encephalon,  and  in  experiments  upon  decapitated  criminals  and 
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patients  suffering  from  paraplegia,  there  is  no  evidence  of  tme  sensation  or  volition  in  th« 
spinal  bord ;  and,  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  we  must  r^ard  all  musoolar  movementB 
which  depend  solely  apon  the  action  of  the  cord  as  a  nerve-centre  as  automatic  and 
entirely  independent  of  conscionsness  and  of  the  will. 

It  is  easy  to  determine,  by  experiments  to  which  we  have  already  incidentally  alluded, 
that  the  mnscnlar  movements  dependent  apon  nervous  action,  occurring  in  decapitated 
animals,  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  nerve-centre.  In  an  animal  in  which 
the  reflex  phenomena  are  very  ^larked,  as  they  are  after  decapitation,  especially  if  the 
animal  be  poisoned  with  strychnine  or  opium,  all  movements  immediately  cease  when 
the  cord  is  destroyed.  That  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  is  the  part  concerned  as  a  centre 
in  the  production  of  these  phenomena,  is  probable,  in  view  of  what  we  know  with  regard 
to  the  general  functions  and  properties  of  this  substance ;  and  experiments  hare  shown 
that  this  is  the  fact.  If,  in  a  decapitated  frog,  we  make  an  incomplete  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  cord  in  the  median  line,  leaving  only  a  slight  communication  between  the  two 
sides,  we  may  sometimes  succeed,  by  strongly  irritating  the  skin  of  one  leg,  in  prodncing 
reflex  movements,  not  only  in  the  same  leg,  but  in  the  leg  of  the  opposite  side ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  irritation  is  propagated  from  one  side  to  tlie  other  through 
the  cells  of  the  gray  matter. 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  manifestations  of  reflex  phenomena  depending  npoo 
the  action  of  the  cord  are  very  simple  and  easily  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  one  or  more  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  should  be  in  communication  with  the  cord,  in  order  to  conduct  the  impresaon  to 
this  nerve-centre.  If  all  of  the  posterior  roots  be  divided,  there  is  no  nervous  comnin- 
nication  between  the  periphery  and  the  centre,  and  no  movements  follow  irritation  of  the 
surface.  When  the  excitability  of  the  cord  is  exaggerated,  as  in  poisoning  by  strychnine, 
a  single  posterior  root  is  suflScient  to  conduct  an  impression  to  the  cord,  which  will  give 
rise  to  violent  contractions  of  all  the  muscles.  This  is  due  to  a  dispersion  of  the  imprw- 
sion,  under  these  conditions  of  increased  excitability,  from  the  single  point  of  entrance  of 
the  posterior  root,  throughout  the  cord.  In  animals  that  have  been  simply  decapitated, 
a  similar  diffusion  of  impressions  may  also  take  place.  If  a  comparatively  feeble  single 
impression  be  made  upon  any  part  of  the  general  surface,  as  the  rule,  the  subjacent  muscles 
only  are  the  seat  of  contraction ;  but,  if  the  impression  be  more  powerful,  or  if  it  be 
prolonged,  as  when  we  apply  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  to  any  part  of  the  akin  of  a  frog,  thii 
impression  may  be  diffused  throughout  the  cord,  producing  contractions  of  the  general  mas- 
cular  system.  We  have  already  shown,  in  treating  of  the  general  properties  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  that  an  impression  made  at  any  point  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  is  conducted 
to  the  centre.  Reflex  movements  may,  consequently,  be  produced  by  stimulating  the 
sensory  nerves  in  their  course  or  by  irritating  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  cord  must  retain  its  anatomical  integrity,  in  order  to 
receive  an  impression  made  upon  the  centripetal  nerves  and  transform  it,  as  it  were,  into 
a  stimulus,  which  is  reflected  back  by  the  motor  nerves  and  produces  muscular  contrac- 
tion. It  is  also  evident  that  the  motor  nerves  must  retain  their  connection  with  the  cord 
and  be  in  a  condition  to  conduct  the  stimulus  reflected  by  the  cord  to  the  muscles. 

The  reflex  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord  is  increased  to  a  marked  degree  by  separatiDg 
this  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  from  the  encephalon,  and  the  same  is  true  for  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cord,  when  a  section  is  made  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  an  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  fact;  and  the  phenomena 
observed  under  these  conditions  are,  in  this  regard,  like  the  exaggerated  sensibility  of 
portions  of  the  general  surface  after  section  of  certain  columns  of  the  cord. 

In  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  the  reflex  phenomena  are  greatly  exaggerated  in 
intensity  in  the  tetanic  condition  observed  in  poisoning  by  opium  or  strychnine.  Take,  for 
example,  a  frog  decapitated  and  poisoned  with  strychnine.  No  reflex  movements 
occur  unless  an  impression  be  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves ;  but  the  slightest  irntar 
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tion,  Bucb  as  a  breath  of  air  or  a  slight  jar,  throws  the  entire  musoalar  system  into  a 
condition  of  violent  tetanic  spasm.  The  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  strychnine  or  of  tetanns  in  the  hnman  subject.  This  fact  is  important  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  treatment  of  these  conditions ;  for  it  is  evident  that, 
in  snch  cases,  the  exhaustion  due  to  the  violent  spasms  may  be 
moderated  by  carefully  avoiding  all  unnecessary  irritation  of 
the  surface. 

It  was  shown  a  number  of  years  ago,  that  the  inhalation 
of  ansssthetic  agents  may  abolish  all  of  the  ordinary  reflex  phe- 
nomena. Whether  this  be  due  to  an  action  upon  the  cord  itself 
or  to  a  paralysis  of  the  sensory  nerves,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Ordinarily,  in  animals  rendered  insensible  by  ansBsthetics,  the 
reflex  acts  of  respiration  continue ;  but  these  may  also  be  arrested, 
as  has  been  observed  by  all  who  have  experimented  with  anaas- 
thetics,  especially  with  chloroform.  A  common  way  of  deter- 
mining that  an  animal  is  completely  under  the  influence  of  ether 
is  by  an  absence  of  the  reflex  act  of  closing  the  eyelids  when 
^  the  cornea  is  touched. 

It  now  only  remains  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  reflex 
action  observed  in  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals,  espe- 
cially frogs,  are  applicable  to  the  human  subject,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  muscular  actions  which  depend  upon  the  cord  as  a 
nerve-centre. 

It  is  only  necessary,  after  what  has  gone  before,  to  indicate 
in  a  general  way  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  human  sub- 
ject which  illustrate  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  in  cases  of  paraplegia  in  which  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cord  is  intact,  that  movements  of  the  limbs  fol- 
low titillation  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  these  movements  taking 
place  independently  of  the  consciousness  or  the  will  ot  the  subject 
experimented  upon.  Acephalous  foetuses  will  present  general 
reflex  movements  and  movements  of  respiration,  and  will  even 
suck  when  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  mouth.  Observations 
Fio.  iiL—Jiyog poUoMd  tpith  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  and  familiar  that  they  need  not  be 
tirychnine.  (U6geota.)  ^j^^^  .^^  detail.  Experiments  have  also  been  made  upon  crimi- 
nals after  decapitation ;  and,  although  the  reflex  phenomena  are  not  so  well  marked  and 
cannot  be  excited  so  long  after  death  as  in  cold-blooded  animals,  they  are  sufficiently  distinct. 
It  is  difficult,  in  studying,  in  the  human  subject,  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  move- 
ments in  the  voluntary  muscular  system,  to  isolate  the  reflex  phenomena  from  those  acts 
involving  sensation  and  volition.  In  many  persons,  titillation  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  pro- 
duces violent  contractions  of  muscles,  which  cannot  be  arrested  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  and 
this  may  even  be  followed  by  general  convulsions.  When  we  unexpectedly  touch  an  irri- 
tating surface  with  the  hand,  the  muscles  of  the  arm  act  so  quickly  that  we  may  suppose 
that  this  takes  place  before  we  really  appreciate  the  painful  sensation,  and,  if  the  impres- 
sion be  very  severe,  we  may  have  movements  more  or  less  general ;  in  operating  upon 
liighly-sensitive  parts,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  arrest  reflex  movements,  as  the  closing 
of  the  eyelids  when  the  cornea  is  touched  ;  true  reflex  movements  may  be  produced  by 
carefully-executed  experiments  upon  persons  asleep ;  we  cannot  arrest  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing induced  by  titillation  of  the  fauces ;  and  other  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  cited. 

Most  of  the  true  involuntary  movements  are  reflex ;  but  these  have  been  or  will  be 
considered  under  their  proper  heads.  The  movements  of  deglutition  depend  upon  an 
impression  made  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  etc.  The  movements  of 
respiration  are  excited  by  an  impression  made  upon  the  general  sensory  nerves,  due  to 
vant  of  oxygen,  as  we  have  shown  in  treating  of  respiration.    The  ejaculation  of  semen 
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is  also  reflex.  Important  reflex  actions  take  place  through  the  sympathetic  nerres,  bik^ 
as  the  movements  of  the  intestines,  vaso-motor  movements,  etc. ;  bat  these  will  be  con- 
sidered fully  under  the  head  of  the  sympathetic  system.  Secretion,  the  action  of  the 
heart,  the  contractions  of  the  uterus,  the  action  of  the  sphincters,  the  movements  of  the 
iris,  etc.,  are  regulated  by  the  sympathetic  and  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

As  regards  the  farther  action  of  the  cord  as  a  nerve-centre,  there  are  undoubtedly  numv 
functions  which  are  influenced  more  or  less  by  this  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axb;  but 
these  have  been  treated  of  under  their  appropriate  heads  or  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

••• 
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Physiological  dlrlslooB  of  tho  enoepbalon— Weight  of  different  parts  of  the  brain  and  of  the  entire  enoepbakni-to» 
points  in  the  physiological  anatomy  of  tho  oncephalon  and  its  connections— The  oerobmm->G«nenil  properticf  of 
the  cerebrum— Functions  of  the  cerebrum— Extirpation  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  lower  animals — ^Pathologicil  fats 
bearing  upon  the  ftmctions  of  the  cerebrum — Comparative  development  of  the^cerebrum  In  the  lower  ammalfr- 
Development  of  the  cerebrum  in  different  races  of  men  and  In  different  individuals — Location  of  the  flicolty  of  aitx^ 
nlate  language  in  a  restricted  portion  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes — ^The  cerebellum — Some  points  in  thephpi»- 
logical  anatomy  of  the  cerebellum— Course  of  the  fibres  in  the  cerebellum — General  properties  of  the  cerebdhna- 
Functions  of  the  cerebellum— Extirpation  of  the  cerebellimi  in  animals — Pathological  Ihcts  bearing  upon  the  taat- 
tions  of  the  cerebellum — Connection  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  generative  ftmctlon — Development  of  the  eotbd- 
Inm  in  the  lower  animals — Oanglia  at  the  base  ot  the  encephalon — Corpora  striata— Optic  thahunl— Tabntok 
qnadrigemtna,  or  optic  lobes — Ganglion  of  the  tuber  annnlare^MeduIla  oblongata — Physiologica]  aaatooy  of  tk 
medulhi  oblongata — Functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata— Connection  of  the  medulla  oblongata  with  respintMa- 
Yital  point— Connection  of  the  medulla  oblongata  with  various  reflex  acts — Rolling  and  turning  movemenu  fcl* 
lowing  injury  of  certain  parts  of  the  encephalon — General  properties  of  the  peduncles. 

The  anatomy  of  the  encephalon  is  so  complex,  that  it  can  be  treated  of  with  adran- 
tage  only  by  a  very  minute  and  carefully-illustrated  description,  such  as  is  to  be  found  is 
some  of  the  elaborate  anatomical  works  or  in  special  treatises  upon  the  nervons  sjgteni. 
We  shall  not  consider  under  a  distinct  head  tho  general  physiological  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  for  the  reason  just  given,  and  also  because  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  exaici 
connection  between  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  many  of  its  pibrts  and  their  physi- 
ology. We  know  that  the  gray  substance  is  capable  of  appreciating  general  and  spectil 
impressions  received  by  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  and  of  generating  the  so-calkd 
nerve-force.  Impressions  are  conveyed  to  this  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  by  the 
sensory  conductors,  passing  to  the  brain,  either  through  the  cord  or  by  the  cranial 
nerves,  and  by  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  as  well  as  those  of  general  sensibility.  The 
stimulus  which  gives  rise  to  voluntary  movements  is  generated  in  the  brain  and  is  con- 
veyed by  the  motor  nerves  to  the  appropriate  mnscles.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  the 
centres  of  the  encephalon  may  be  concerned  in  reflex  action.  In  addition,  parts  of  the 
brain  act  as  centres  of  sensation  and  volition  and  are  concerned  in  the  varied  phenomena 
of  intellection. 

The  encephalon,  or  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  brain,  consists  of  a  number  of 
ganglia,  or  collections  of  gray  matter,  connected  with  each  other,  and  also,  by  the  diflfer- 
ent  columns  of  the  cord,  with  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  of  the  general  system.  Cer- 
tain of  these  ganglia  have  separate  and  distinct  functions  which  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely understood ;  w^hile  there  are,  in  addition,  masses  of  gray  substance,  the  phyao- 
logical  relations  of  which  are  as  yet  obscure  or  entirely  unknown.  The  greatest  and 
the  most  important  of  all,  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  nndoubtedW  has 
subdivisions  connected  with  distinct  attributes  of  the  mind ;  but  our  positive  knowledge 
with  regard  to  these  divisions  is,  at  the  present  day,  very  meagre,  although  this  subject 
has  long  been  a  favorite  field  for  philosophical  speculation. 

Confining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  limits  of  positive  information,  we  may  recogniie 
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the  following  pnrts  of  the  encephalon  aa  distmct  ganglia:  1.  The  gra;  matter  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres ;  2.  The  gra;  matter  of  the  oerebeUam  ;  3.  The  olfaotorjr  ganglia ; 
4.  The  gray  matter  of  the  corpora  striata ;  G.  The  gra;  matter  of  the  optic  thalami ;  6. 
The  tnbercnia  qaadrigemina ;  T.  The  gray  matter  of  the  tuber  annulare,  or  pons  Varolii ; 
8.  The  gaoglioQ  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Id  addition,  the  following  parts  have  been 
made  the  sabjeot  of  ph juological  iDvestigation  or  speculation,  with  results  more  or  leas 
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],  nwtuUaoNimffaia;  S,  tTiinr  annttiare ;  S,  eo'ebral  p«lunc2i;  <  eargbtilum;  6.  uoodnd  of  S^HfU ;  S;filTe 

or  VIsuBHiu;  T.  tulifnhila  piadrigemiaa :  ^pin*al  gland;  t,  iiyfertar  piduncie;  IO.np«H<ir  >wdi«tel«,' 

ll.mtddla  portlDDDf  tb«  gmt  DCKbnl  Bmuts;   13,  optic  thalamut ;  18,  IS,  gnv  oonuDlBiure  j  11,  chondd 

plexoi;  15,  InfaDdlbn^iuD ;  IS,  pitttUaiy  bod]/ ;  IT,  tuHT  doeiviun;  IS,  bulb  of  the  fomU;  19,  utvior  per- 

SKfocuien  of  >i^asro;''s4.  HcCloDof  tbe'tonrii;  ^tipium  laiiidum:  Vi.i%°'^ci^inucaUonm-^m.ti, 
St.  SS,  St,  eaHBoiiMant  and  talei  ofth4  ttribnm.    The  ol&ct«7  gugiit  ud  utrpon  itiiUii  m  not  ihinnillL 

deflnite  :  The  pedaocles  of  the  cerebrum  and  of  the  cerebellum  ;  the  pinea^  glhod;  the 
corpuB  calloBum ;  the  septum  lucidum  ;  the  cerebral  yentricles ;  and  the  pituitary  body. 
We  have,  howeyer,  little  if  any  positive  information  concerning  these  i)arls,  except  as 
regards  their  general  anatomical  relations ;  and  their  physiology  really  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  history  of  the  vague  speculations  of  the  ancients  or  the  fruitless  experiments 
of  modem  observers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  anatomical  inTestigation?,  ehiefly  in 
following  out  the  coarse  of  the  fibres  of  the  encephalon  and  their  connections  with  the 
cells  of  the  different  collections  of  gray  matter,  will  throw  light  upon  the  functions  of  this 
part  of  the  cerebro -spinal  axis;  but,  at  present,  all  physiologistrwill  admit  that  ne  have 
received  very  little  aid  from  this  Bonrce.  Id  our  anatomical  descriptions,  therefore,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  paints  that  are  strictly  phyuologioal. 

Weight  of  different  Part*  of  the  Brain  and  of  the  entire  Eneephalon. — Moat  of  the 
tables  of  the  weight  of  the  healthy  adnlt  brain  of  the  Caucasian,  given  by  different  ob- 
servers, show  essentially  the  same  results,  the  differences  amonnting  to  only  one  or  two 
ounces  for  the  entire  encephalon.  The  average  given  by  Quain  ia  49(  ounces,  avoirdu- 
pois, for  the  male,  and  44  ounces  for  the  female.  This  is  the  general  result  obtained  by 
combining  the  tables  published  by  Sims,  Clendinning,  Tiedemann^  and  Keid.  The  nnm- 
bcr  of  male  braiuB  weighed  wns276,  and  of  female  brains,  191.  lamaTes,  the  minimum 
-weight  was  34  onnoes,  and  the  maximum,  SS  onnces.  In  ITO  cases  out  of  the  278,  the 
w'eight  ranged  from  4S  to  5S  ounces,  which  may  be  taken'  as  the  general  average.  Id 
females,  the  minimum  was  31  ounces,  and  the  maiimumi  59'  onnces.  In  126  cases  out 
of  the  191,  the  weight  ranged  from.  41  to  4T  ounces. 
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Qaain  assames,  from  various  researches,  that,  in  new-born  infants,  the  brain  weighs 
11*66  oances,  for  the  male,  and  10  ounces,  for  the  female.  In  both  sexes,  *^  the  weight  of 
the  brain  generally  increases  rapidlj  up  to  the  seventh  year,  then  more  slowly  to  betweeo 
sixteen  and  twenty,  and  again  more  slowly  to  between  thirty-one  and  forty,  at  which 
time  it  reaches  its  maximum  point.  Beyond  that  period,  there  appears  a  slow  bot  pro- 
{^ressive  diminution  in  weight  of  about  one  ounce  during  each  subsequent  decennial  period; 
thus  confirming  the  opinion,  that  the  brain  diminishes  in  advanced  life.^' 

The  comparative  weights  of  the  several  parts  of  the  encephalon,  calculated  from 
observations  upon  the  brains  of  fifty- three  males  and  thirty-four  females,  between  the  ^» 
of  twenty-five  and  fifty-five,  are  as  follows : 


DtvisloiLS  of  the  encephalon. 

Males. 

Fenilek 

Avenure  weieht  of  the  cerebrum 

48-98  OL 
6-25    " 
0-98   " 

SS-'JS  OL 

Averase  weiarht  of  the  cerebellum 

4-76  - 

Average  weight  of  the  poos  and  medulla  oblongata 

IDl  •* 

Avenure  weii^ht  of  the  entire  encephalon 

60-21  oz. 

44'6S0L 

The  proportionate  weight  of  the  oerebellnm  to  that  of  the  cerebrum,  in  the  nule,  is 
as  1  to  8^,  and  in  the  female,  as  1  to  8}-. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  encephalon  is  about  1086,  that  of  the  gray  matter 
being  1034,  and  of  the  white,  1040. 

The  above  weights  are  quoted  from  Quain^s  admirable  work  upon  anatomy,  and  the 
normal  range  of  variations  and  averages  only  are  given.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
cerebrum  and  its  relations  to  intelligence,  we  shall  discuss  the  weights  of  the  brain  in 
idiots  and  in  persons  of  extraordinary  intellectual  power,  as  far  as  any  data  upon  tbe«e 
points  are  to  be  found. 

Some  Points  in  the  Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Encephalon  and  its  Conneetiom,- 
The  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  encephalon,  their  connections  with  the  cells  of  the 
gray  substance,  the  course  of  commissural  fibres  connecting  together  the  different  puis 
of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  deeper  ganglia,  m 
finally  the  avenues  of  communication  between  the  fibres  of  the  encephalon  and  the  cord, 
are  points  of  exceeding  intricacy ;  and  many  of  them  are  still  so  uncertain  and  obscoifi 
that  they  cannot  as  yet  be  connected  satisfactorily  with  the  exact  results  of  physiologic^ 
inquiry.  All  that  we  can  do  at  present,  is  to  recognize  certain  ganglionic  masses  tke 
separate  functions  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  accurately  defined,  and  to  show,  as  far 
as  possible,  their  anatomical  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  spinal  cord. 

The  separate  collections  of  gray  matter  concerning  which  w^e  possess  positive  pbysw- 
logioal  knowledge  are,  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  of  the  cerebeUan* 
the  corpora  striata,  optic  thdami,  tuber  annulare,  or  pons,  and  the  medolla  oblongata. 
To  these  may  be  added,  the  olfactory  ganglia,  which  preside  over  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  or  optic  lobes,  which  are  the  centres  connected  with  TiswB- 
The  minute  anatomy  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  the  nerve-cells,  with  their  mode  of  conne^ 
tion  with  each  other,  have  been  already  considered  with  sufficient  minuteness  under  the 
head  of  the  general  structure  of  the  nervous  system.  We  shall  here  discuss  chiefly  tw 
direction  of  the  fibres  through  which  the  encephalic  ganglia  are  connected  with  thepenpo- 
ery,  the  fibres  connecting  the  different  ganglia  with  each  other,  and,  in  the  case  of  tbe 
larger  ganglia,  certain  commissural  fibres  connecting  together  their  diflTerent  parts. 

In  the  wealth  of  literature  pertaining  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  encephalon,  ^b 
somewhat  difficult  to  separate  and  define  the  well-establbhed  facts  which  have  a  diit^ 
bearing  upon  physiology.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  thenn* 
satisfactory  observations  upon  the  various  points  to  be  considered,  are  those  of  Lutb;  W 
this  author  describes  the  course  of  the  fibres  with  an  exactitude  that  seems  hardly  j«*^ 
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Sed,  in  all  iiutancea,  bj  the  facts,  in  view  of  the  inevitable  difficnltj  and  uncertaintj  of 
some  of  the  processes  employed ;  and  the  graphic  and  admirable  delineations  hj  which 
tha  worlc  is  illastrated,  though  professed]/  schematic,  present  a  degree  of  ideality  which 
inspires  some  distrnst  with  regard  to  the  accaraoy  of  the  general  concluBions.  According 
to  Ijoys,  tbe  fibres  of  the  encephalon  have  several  directions,  as  follows : 

Tha  graj  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  is  composed 
of  a  mass  of  nerTe-cells,  connected  together  bj  their  prolongations  into  a  plains,  which, 
in  its  tnm,  is  connected  with  the  fibres  of  tbe  white  substance.  From  this  cortical  cellu- 
lar plexus,  white  fibres  arise,  which  maj  be  divided,  according  to  their  direction  and 
deetinatioo,  into  two  classes :  Tbe  first  class  consists  of  curved  commissural  fibres,  which 
pass  into  tbe  white  substance  to  a  certain  depth  and  retnni  to  tbe  gray  matter,  connect- 
ing thus  the  graj  sabstance  of  adjacent  convolutions,  Tbe  existence  of  these  fibres 
and  their  direction  are  well  established.  Tlie  second  doss  consists  of  fibres  which, 
arinng  from  the  grej  substance  of  the  convolations,  connect  these  with  the  corpora 
striata  and  the  optic  thalaml  These  maj  be  called  the  converging  fibres;  and  their 
general  direction,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  is  as  follows: 


Fui.iM,—DiatraminalienpraenlalimiirtA«dlrtetlim^atjanitiitAtMnbrum.    (Lo  Bod.) 

Arising  from  the  iat«rna],  concave  surface  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebrum, 
th«  converging  fibres,  at  first  running  side  bf  side  with  the  curved  commissural  fibres, 
separate  from  the  tattc'r  as  thej  curve  backward  to  pass  again  to  the  cortical  substance, 
and  are  directed  toward  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami.  The  limits  of  the 
irregular  planes  of  separation  of  the  coramisaural  and  the  converging  fibres  contribute  to 
form  the  boundaries  of  the  ventricnlar  cavities  of  tbe  brain.  If  we  study  the  course  of 
the  convergiag  fibres  arising  from  all  points  in  tbe  concave  surface  of  the  cerebral  gray 
matter,  we  Gad  that  they  take  various  directions.  The  fibres  from  the  anterior  region  of 
tlte  cerebrum  pass  t>ackward  and  form  distinct  fasciculi  which  converge  to  the  gray  enh- 
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stance  of  the  corpora  striata.  The  fibres  from  the  middle  portion  converge  regularly  to 
the  middle  region  of  the  external  portions  of  the  optic  thalami.  The  fibres  from  the  pos- 
terior portion  pass  from  behind  forward  and  distribute  themselves  in  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  optic  thalami.  The  fibres  from  the  convolutions  of  the  hippocampi  and  the  fucia 
dentata  are  lost  in  the  gray  substance  lining  the  internal  borders  of  the  optic  thalami.  In 
addition  to  these  converging  fibres  and  the  curved  commissural  fibres  connecting  the 
different  convolutions  of  each  hemisphere  with  each  other,  are  commissural  fibres  which 
connect  the  two  hemispheres,  as  well  as  fibres  connecting  together  the  corpora  striatt 
and  the  optic  thalami  of  the  two  sides. 

Certain  of  the  fibres  converging  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  hemispheres  to  the 
corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  are  probably  connected  with  the  cells  in  the  gray  mut- 
ter of  these  parts.  Other  fibres  pass  through  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  to 
become  finally  connected  with  the  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and,  through  the 
medulla  oblongata,  with  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  Following  the  antero-latend 
columns  of  the  cord  from  below  upward,  they  ascend  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  decussate 
in  the  median  line,  and  pass  from  the  medulla  to  the  brain.  Certain  of  these  aacendixig 
fibres,  which  are  nearly  all  continuations  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  asceml 
to  the  brain  by  passing  deeply  through  the  pons  Varolii ;  other  fibres  ascend  in  the 
cerebral  peduncles,  or  crura  cerebri ;  and  other  fibres  pass  to  the  tubercula  quadrigeminB. 
As  the  bundles  of  fibres  ascend  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  they  become  more  and  more 
numerous  by  reinforcements  of  fibres,  probably  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  ooUecdoDs 
of  gray  matter  in  their  course. 

We  have  attempted,  in  the  above  sketch  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  to  give  a  sncciDct 
account  of  the  points  that  are  most  interesting  from  their  physiological  relations,  and  to 
confine  our  description,  as  far  as  possible,  to  anatomical  facts  that  have  been  definitiTdj 
settled  and  are  now  generally  accepted.  But,  as  we  have  betore  remarked,  the  course 
of  the  fibres  and  their  connections  are  so  exceedingly  intricate,  that  we  cannot  rely 
entirely  upon  purely  anatomical  investigations.  The  results  obtained  by  anatomists  should 
be  controlled,  as  far  as  possible,  by  physiological  and  pathological  observations.  When 
anatomical  researches  are  directly  opposed  to  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  experi- 
ments upon  living  animals,  in  view  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  former,  it  will  generallj 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  are  erroneous  or  incomplete.  We  know,  as  the  results 
of  experiments  upon  animals,  that  the  motor  stimulus  is  conducted  from  the  brain  by  the 
antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and  that  the  conducting  fibres  decussate  at  the  medulla 
oblongata.  This  fact  has  been  verified  by  pathological  observations,  chiefly  in  cases  of 
injury  to  the  brain -substance  from  hsemorrhage,  softening,  etc.  We  know  that  impres- 
sions are  appreciated  as  sensations  in  some  part  of  the  cerebrum,  and  that  the  9ensi)TT 
conductors  also  decussate ;  as  is  shown  by  occasional  paralysis  of  both  motion  and  sensatioQ 
as  a  consequence  of  brain-lesions.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  sensory  conductors  pass  to 
the  brain,  but  their  precise  course  is  not  easy  to  determine.  We  have  seen,  in  treating  of 
the  action  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor,  that  sensory  impressions  are  transmitted  by  the  gray 
substance  alone,  and  it  is  probably  through  connections  between  the  cells  of  the  different 
centres  that  these  impressions  are  finally  carried  to  the  brain.  The  physiological  fact  of 
the  conduction  of  sensory  impressions  is  fully  confirmed  by  pathology,  but  its  mechanism 
has  been  very  little  if  at  all  elucidated  by  anatomical  researches. 

We  have  remaining  certain  anatomical  points  relating  to  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
tuber  annulare,  and  medulla  oblongata,  to  be  described  separately  in  connection  vith 
these  divisions  of  the  encephalon. 

The  Cerebrum. 

The  anatomical  description  which  we  have  just  given  of  the  encephalon  will  answer 
for  most  of  the  points  of  physiological  interest  connected  with  the  cerebrum.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  cerebrum  constitutes  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  encephalic  mass.     Its 
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gray  matter,  which  is  external  and  follows  the  convolutions,  is  from  -^^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Writers  have  described  this  substance  as  existing  in  several  layers,  but  this 
division  is  mainly  artificial.  In  certain  parts,  however,  particularly  in  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  cerebrum,  the  gray  substance  is  quite  distinctly  divided  into  two  layers,  by  a 
very  delicate  intermediate  layer  of  a  whitish  color. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  cells  in  the  most  superficial  and 
in  the  deepest  portions  of  the  gray  substance.  The  superficial  cells  are  small  and  present 
a  net-work  of  delicate,  anastomosing  fibres,  resembling  the  cells  of  the  posterior  cornua 
of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord ;  while  the  deepest  cells  are  large  and  resemble  the  so- 
called  motor  cells  of  the  cord.  Between  these  two  extremes,  in  the  intermediate  layers, 
there  is  a  gradual  transition  in  the  size  of  the  cells.  This  anatomical  fact  points  to  the 
possibility  of  distinct  functions  of  the  cells  belonging  to  the  superficial  and  the  deep  layers ; 
viz.,  that  the  larger  cells  are  for  the  generation  of  the  motor  stimulus,  while  the  smaller 
are  for  the  reception  of  sensory  impressions.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  supposition,  inca- 
pable, as  yet,  of  positive  demonstration. 

The  mode  of  connection  between  the  cellular  and  the  fibrous  elements  of  the  ner- 
vous system  has  already  been  considered  and  does  not  demand  farther  mention.  We 
shall  also  pass  over  the  amorphous  matter,  nuclei,  myelocytes,  etc.,  found  in  the  cen- 
tral nervous  matter,  as  these  points  possess  little  or  no  physiological  interest. 

General  Properties  of  the  Cerebrum, — By  the  general  properties  of  the  cerebrum, 
we  mean  the  effect,  or  the  absence  of  effect,  observed  when  the  gray  or  white  sub- 
stance is  subjected  to  direct  irritation.  While  some  of  the  older  writers  state  that  the 
brain  is  both  irritable  and  sensible,  nearly  all  authorities,  up  to  a  very  recent  date, 
have  been  agreed  that  direct  stimulation  of  the  white  or  the  gray  substance  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  brain  produces  neither  pain  nor  convulsive  movements.  In  numer- 
ous experiments  upon  pigeons,  we  have  invariably  noted  complete  insensibility  and  inex- 
citability  of  both  the  gray  and  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The 
generally-accepted  view  has  been  that  a  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum  is 
neither  excitable  nor  sensible,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary mixed  nerves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  conducting  properties  of 
the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  but  the  nerve-fibres  here  seem  to  conduct  impressions 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  sensory  nerves  and  the  stimulus  generated  by  the  nerve-cells, 
without  being  capable  of  receiving  or  conducting  artificial  impressions  applied  directly  to 
their  substance. 

We  have  said  that  a  great  part  of  the  cerebral  substance  seems  to  be  neither  excitable 
nor  sensible  to  direct  stimulation ;  but  we  must  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  certain 
portions  of  the  cerebrum,  which  have  lately  been  shown  to  possess  excitability,  their 
action  being  confined  to  particular  sets  of  muscles.  In  1870,  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  expos- 
ing the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  dogs,  found  that  certain  parts  of  its  anterior  portion 
responded  to  a  feeble  galvanic  current.  Each  galvanization  produced  movements  re- 
stricted to  particular  sets  of  muscles;  but  it  was  diflicult  to  say  whether  the  contractions 
were  due  to  stimulation  of  the  white  or  of  the  gray  substance.  Different  centres  for  the 
sets  of  muscles  were  accurately  determined.  The  centre  for  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
was  located  in  the  middle  of  the  frontal  convolution ;  external  to  that,  was  a  centre  for 
the  extensor  and  adductor  muscles  of  the  forelegs ;  and  so  on,  other  centres  for  sets  of 
mujscles  being  found  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  hemispheres.  By  passing  an  inter- 
ropted  current  through  these  parts,  tetanus  of  particular  muscles  was  produced.  In 
other  observations,  when  the  gray  substance  was  removed  at  the  points  mentioned,  there 
vias  partial  loss  of  power,  but  not  paralysis,  of  the  sets  of  muscles  corresponding  to  tlie 
centres  operated  upon.  The  authors  regarded  this  as  due  to  a  loss  of  *^  muscular  sense.*' 
In  these  experiments  the  action  was  always  crossed.  It  was  also  found  that,  after  severe 
hsBmorrhage,  the  excitability  of  the  cerebrum  quickly  disappeared,  which  may  account 
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for  the  negative  results  obtained  by  previous  experimenters.     No  motor  properties  were 
discovered  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  experiments  just  cited  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  properties  of  the  cerebral 
substance.  It  has  always  been  found  difficult  to  experiment  upon  the  great  escepluilic 
centres  without  disturbing  the  physiological  conditions  so  seriously  as  to  render  the 
results  of  direct  observations  of  this  kind  more  or  less  indefinite.  Now  that  it  is  ascer- 
tained that,  in  all  probability,  these  centres  readily  lose  their  normal  properties,  as  a  nm- 
ple  consequence  of  hsemorrhage  and  exposure  of  the  parts,  we  are  less  disposed  to  accept 
the  older  experiments,  in  which  the  cerebral  tissue  was  apparently  shown  to  be  inra- 
pable  of  receiving  direct  artificial  impressions. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  the  remarkable  experiments  to  which  we  have  jujt 
referred,  the  question  of  the  excitability  of  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  experi- 
ments. The  most  notable  of  the  later  observations  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Ferrier, 
of  London,  by  whom  the  original  experiments  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  have  been  fally  con- 
firmed. Although  the  methods  employed  by  Ferrier  were  less  delicate  and  accurate  thao 
those  of  the  German  observers,  the  results  obtained  are  of  great  value.  Many  otber 
physiologists  have  since  confirmed  the  essential  points  developed  in  the  ori^nal  in- 
vestigations ;  and  the  only  serious  objection  to  the  results  is  the  possibility  of  dilSmion 
of  the  galvanic  current  to  recognized  motor  tracts.  This  question  is  pretty  well  settled 
by  the  following  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Putnam,  of  Boston :  Having  localized  espen- 
mentally  a  distinct  motor  centre  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  he  made  a  flap,  aboot  0D^ 
twelfth  of  an  inch  thick,  by  a  section  parallel  to.  the  surfaoe  of  the  brain  and  iarolviog 
this  centre.  With  the  fiap  in  situ^  the  current  which  had  before  excited  muscolar  con- 
traction had  no  effect.  It  is  evident  that  the  section  of  the  brain-substance  would  neces- 
sarily cut  off  the  physiological  conduction  of  a  stimulus ;  but,  with  the  flap  in  nte,  the 
section  would  probably  not  interfere  with  the  diffusion  of  the  galvanic  cnrrent  itself 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  question,  the  above  is  all  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
say,  in  a  systematic  work  upon  physiology,  concerning  the  excitable  centres  of  the  ceit- 
brum.  That  these  excitable  centres  exist,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  the  idea  that 
the  movements  produced  by  their  galvanization  are  reflex  is  not  justified  by  ezpenmea- 
tal  facts.  These  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Hitzig  as  late  as  in  1874 ;  and  hi» 
last  experiments  fully  substantiate  the  views  advanced  in  his  first  paper,  showing  loss  of 
power  in  certain  muscles,  following  destruction  of  portions  of  the -brain-substance  cor- 
responding to  the  excitable  points. 

JFunctions  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  history  of  the  functions  of  the  encephalon  belongs  without  question  to  physiol- 
ogy and  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  science; 
but  its  range  is  so  extensive,  that  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  science  by  itself  and  i$ 
only  treated  of  exhaustively  in  special  treatises  upon  psychology.  The  study  of  psychology 
has  been  pursued  by  the  method  of  observation  much  more  than  by  direct  experiment 
It  comprehends,  it  is  true,  the  facts  deduced  from  experiments  upon  living  animal^  but 
the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  comparatively  few  and  their  scope  is  restricted. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  sufficiently  definite ;  and,  if  these  results  be  corrected  and  appli^^d 
to  the  human  subject  by  a  comparison  with  pathological  facts,  there  still  remains  in  psy- 
chology much  that  may  be  regarded  as  within  the  range  of  experimental  physiology ;  for 
pathological  cases  are  very  frequently  available  to  the  physiologist  as  accidental  experi- 
ments indicating  the  functions  of  parts  of  the  human  organism.  We  cannot  restrict 
ourselves,  however,  to  this  method  in  the  study  of  the  intellectual  phenomena ;  and  ▼* 
must  draw  upon  facts  in  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  anthropology,  and,  finally, 
upon  the  direct  observation  and  classification  of  the  intellectual  processes. 

The  experimental  physiologist  has  shown  that  the  encephalon  may  receive  impresaoc* 
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and  appreciate  them  as  sensations ;  that  impressions  may  be  here  connected  and  give 
rise  to  varioos  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  and  intellectaal  existence ;  that  impressions 
ore  recorded  by  the  memory ;  and,  finally,  that  certain  parts  are  endowed  with  special 
functions.  But  beyond  this,  psychology  is  a  science  mainly  of  introspective  observation, 
the  facts  contributed  by  the  experimentalist  being  few  and  barren.  The  observer  of  intel- 
lectual phenomena  studies  the  process  of  development  of  the  mind ;  he  soon  separates 
the  instinctive  phenomena,  observed  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  the  human  being  with- 
out experience,  from  the  acts  which  follow  experience,  observation,  the  recording  of  im- 
pressions by  memory,  and  the  generation  of  ideas ;  he  brings  his  perfected  intelligence 
to  bear  npon  the  process  of  development  of  the  same  kind  of  intelligence  in  the  human 
being  progressing  from  infancy  to  adult  life ;  and,  finally,  the  psychological  philosopher 
attempts,  by  introspective  observation,  to  study  the  workings  of  the  perfect  intellect,  his 
only  means  of  investigation  being  the  very  intelligence  he  is  endeavoring  to  comprehend. 

At  the  present  day,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  number  of  positive  facts  to 
render  it  certain  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  intelligence  without  brain-substance ;  that, 
when  brain- substance  exists  in  a  normal  condition,  intellectual  phenomena  are  manifested, 
with  a  vigor  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  matter  existing ;  that  destruction  of  brain- 
substance  produces  loss  of  intellectual  power ;  and,  finally,  that  exercise  of  the  intellect- 
ual &culties  involves  a  physiological  destruction  of  nervous  substance,  necessitating 
r^eneration  by  nutrition,  here,  as  in  other  tissues  in  the  living  organism.  The  brain  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  for  this  statement  would  imply  that  the 
mind  exists  as  a  force,  independently  of  the  brain ;  but  the  mind  is  produced  by  the 
brain- substance ;  and  intellectual  force,  if  we  may  term  the  intellect  a  force,  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  the  transmutation  of  a  certain  amount  of  matter.  In  view  of  these  facts» 
which  have  long  been  more  or  less  fully  recognized,  though  not,  perhaps,  very  accurate- 
ly defined  in  words  until  within  a  few  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  locate  the  different  mental  attributes  in  particular  portions  of  the  brain.  The 
pseudo-science  of  phrenology  is  the  most  marked  example  of  such  an  attempt ;  but  this 
has  so  slight  a  basis  in  fact^  that  it  does  not,  at  the  present  day,  merit  serious  scientific 
discussion. 

In  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  we  shall  not  discuss  psychology,  except 
in  so  far  as  physiologists  have  been  able  to  connect  the  mind,  taken  as  a  whole,  with  a 
distinct  division  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this  we  shall  draw  upon  experiments  on  liv- 
ing animals,  facts  in  comparative  physiology,  in  pathology,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
relations  clearly  shown  to  exist  between  the  development  of  intelligence  and  certain  of 
the  nerve-centres,  in  different  races  of  men  and  different  individuals.  With  regard  to 
the  location  of  particular  functions  in  distinct  portions  of  the  cerebrum,  we  have  but 
little  definite  knowledge,  beyond  the  experiments  already  cited  in  treating  of  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  the  probable  location  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  The 
latter  point  will  be  fully  discussed  in  its  appropriate  place. 

Eztirpatum  of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  lower  Animals, — It  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  evident, 
from  anthropological  and  pathological  observations  as  well  as  the  study  of  comparative 
physiology,  that  the  intellectual  faculties  reside  in  the  encephalon ;  but  these  methods  of 
investigation  do  not  clearly  indicate  the  special  functions  of  different  parts  of  the  cranial 
contents.  We  have  seen,  in  our  general  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  that  this  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  organ,  and  that  certain  parts,  although  they  are  bound  together  by 
commissural  fibres,  have  sufficient  anatomical  distinctness  to  lead  the  physiologist  to  sup- 
pose that  they  may  have  separate  and  peculiar  properties  and  functions.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  methods  of  investigation  of  the  functions  of  these  separate  ganglia  is  that 
of  extirpation  of  one  or  more,  leaving  the  others,  as  far  as  possible,  intact.  This  method 
was  first  employed  with  marked  success  by  Flourens  and  has  since  been  adopted  by 
numerous  experimenters.    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  no  subject  of 
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physiological  inquiry  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  apply  experiments  upon  the  inferior  ani- 
mals to  the  human  subject,  and  none  in  which  the  results  of  experiments  should  be 
received  with  greater  caution.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent  enough.  The  brain  and 
the  intellectual  power  of  man  are  so  far  superior  to  the  development  of  this  organ  and 
its  properties  in  the  lower  animals,  that  some  philosophers  have  regarded  the  human 
intelligence  as  distinct  in  nature  as  well  as  in  amount.  Although  we  are  by  no  meam 
prepared  to  accept  this  proposition,  regarding,  as  we  must,  the  intelligence  of  man  as 
simply  superior  in  development  to  that  of  the  lower  animals,  it  is  evident  that  this  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  development  is  so  enormous  as  to  render  the  human  mind  hardly 
comparable  with  the  intellectual  attributes  of  animals  low  in  the  scale.  But,  when  the 
human  brain  is  slightly  developed,  as  in  idiots,  or  when  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
simply  diminished  in  activity,  as  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  the  being  is  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition very  like  that  of  some  of  the  lower  animals. 

Experiments  upon  different  classes  of  animals  show  clearly  that  the  brain  is  less 
important,  as  regards  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  animal  life,  in  proportion  as  its  rela- 
tive development  is  smaller.  For  example :  if  we  remove  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in 
iishes  or  reptiles,  the  movements  which  we  call  voluntary  may  be  but  litde  affected : 
while,  if  the  same  mutilation  be  performed  in  birds  or  some  of  the  mammalia,  the 
diminished  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  much  more  marked.  It  would  be  plainly 
unphilosophical  to  assume,  because  a  fish  or  a  frog  will  swim  in  water  and  execute  move- 
ments after  removal  of  the  hemispheres  very  like  those  of  the  uninjured  animal,  that 
the  feeble  intelligence  possessed  by  these  animals  is  not  destroyed  by  the  operation.  It 
is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that,  in  the  very  lowest  of  the  vertebrates^  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  centres  are  not  the  same  as  in  higher  animals.  There  is,  for  exam- 
I)le,  a  fish  (the  lancet-fish,  Amphioxui  lanceolattu),  that  has  no  brain,  all  of  the  iiinctioBs 
of  animal  life  being  regulated  by  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  essential, 
in  endeavoring  to  apply  the  results  of  experiments  upon  the  brain  in  the  lower  animak 
to  human  physiology,  to  isolate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  distinct  manifestations  of  inteUi- 
gence,  from  automatic  movements.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  difiiculties  of  the  ques- 
tion and  the  caution  with  which  all  observations  upon  the  great  nerve-centres  of  the 
lower  animals  must  be  received  in  their  applications  to  pure  human  physiology,  we  shall 
proceed  to  discuss  the  phenomena  following  removal  or  injury  of  the  cerebrum  in  direct 
experiments. 

In  1822  and  1823,  Flourens  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  his 
remarkable  observations  upon  the  different  parts  composing  the  encephalon.  His  experi- 
ments are  so  familiar  to  physiologists,  that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  give  his  general 
conclusions.  As  regards  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  he  found  that  the  complete  removal 
of  these  parts  in  living  animals  (frogs,  pigeons,  fowls,  mice,  moles,  cats,  and  dogs),  was 
invariably  followed  by  stupor,  apparent  loss  of  intelligence,  and  absence  even  of  the 
ordinary  instinctive  acts.  Animals  thus  mutilated  retained  general  sensibility  and  the 
power  of  voluntary  movements,  but  were  thought  to  be  deprived  of  the  special  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste.  As  regards  general  sensibility  and  voluntary  movemoita, 
Flourens  was  of  the  opinion  that  animals  deprived  of  their  cerebral  lobes  possessed  sen- 
sation, but  had  lost  the  power  of  perception,  and  that  they  conld  execute  voluntary 
movements  when  an  irritation  was  applied  to  any  part,  but  had  lost  the  power  of  making 
such  movements  in  obedience  to  a  spontaneous  effort  of  the  will.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  observed  was  entire  loss  of  memory  and  of  the  power  of  connect- 
ing ideas.  The  voluntary  muscular  system  was  enfeebled  but  not  paralyzed.  Removal 
of  one  hemisphere  produced,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals  experimented  upon,  enfee- 
blement  of  the  muscles  upon  the  opposite  side,  but  the  intellectual  faculties  were  in  part 
or  entirely  retained.  Removal  of  even  a  considerable  portion  of  both  hemispheres  was 
followed  by  no  very  marked  effect  as  regards  the  intelligence. 

The  observations  of  Flourens  have  been  repeated  by  numerous  experimentalists  aad 
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were,  in  the  mdn^  confirmed,  except  as  regards  the  special  senses.  Booillaud,  in  1826, 
made  a  large  number  of  observations  upon  pigeons,  fowls,  rabbits,  etc.,  in  which,  after 
removal  of  the  hemispheres,  he  noted  the  persistence  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Longet  finally  demonstrated  the  fact  that  both  sight  and  hearing  are  retained  after  extir- 
pation of  the  hemispheres,  even  more  clearly  than  Bouillaud,  by  the  following  experi- 
ments :  He  removed  the  hemispheres  from  a  pigeon,  the  animal  surviving  the  operation 
eighteen  days.  When  this  animal  was  placed  in  a  dark  room  and  a  light  was  suddenly 
brought  near  the  eyes,  the  iris  contracted  and  the  animal  winked ;  "but  it  was  remark- 
able, that  when  a  lighted  candle  was  moved  in  a  circle,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  sensation  of  heat,  the  pigeon  executed  an  analogous  movement 
of  the  head.''  An  examination  after  death  showed  that  the  removal  of  the  cerebrum 
had  been  complete.  An  animal  deprived  of  the  hemispheres  also  opened  the  eyes  at  the 
report  of  a  pistol  and  gave  other  evidence  that  the  sense  of  hearing  was  retained. 

With  regard  to  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  their 
presence  than  to  ascertain  that  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  retained.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  not  abolished,  if  the  hemispheres  be  carefully 
removed,  leaving  the  olfactory  ganglia  intact ;  and  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  extir- 
pation of  the  cerebrum  affects  the  sense  of  taste ;  indeed,  in  young  cats  and  dogs,  Longet 
has  noted  evidences  of  a  disagreeable  impression  following  the  introduction  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  colocynth  into  the  mouth,  as  distinctly  as  in  the  same  animals  under 
normal  conditions. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  condition  of  an  ani- 
mal after  complete  extirpation  of  the  cerebrum,  as  observed  in  numerous  experiments 
that  we  have  ourselves  made  upon  this  subject,  premising  the  statement  that  these  are 
merely  repetitions  of  observations  made  by  other  physiologists. 

A  pigeon,  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  is  deprived  of  the  hemispheres,  by  remov- 
ing the  calvarium  and  carefully  scooping  out  the  parts  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel. 
This  operation  is  usually  not  difficult,  and  the  hiemorrhage  is  soon  arrested  spon- 
taneously. The  slit  in  the  scalp  is  closed  with  sutures,  and  the  animal  is  set  at  liber- 
ty. The  appearance  of  the  animal  after  this  mutilation  is  peculiar  and  characteristic. 
There  immediately  supervenes  a  condition  of  stupor.  There  is  usually  no  attempt  at 
movement,  and,  though  the  pigeon  stands  upon  its  feet,  the  head  is  almost  buried  in  the 
feathers  of  the  neck,  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  attitude  is  one  of  absolute  indifference 
to  surrounding  conditions.  The  muscles  seem  to  act  with  just  sufficient  vigor  to  main- 
t^n  the  standing  position.  If  we  pinch  one  of  the  toes  or  grasp  the  beak,  there  is  evi- 
dent sensation,  and  a  persistent  and  more  or  less  vigorous  effort  is  made  to  release  the 
part.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  these  and  other  tests,  that  sensation  and  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion  are  retained ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  left  quiet,  it  relapses  into 
its  stupid  condition,  makes  no  effort  to  escape,  and  apparently  loses  immediately  all 
recollection  of  having  been  disturbed.  The  irritation  has  evidently  produced  a  sensation 
of  discomfort  and  has  given  rise  to  a  voluntary  muscular  effort ;  but  there  has  been  no 
idea  of  danger,  nor  an  intelligent  effort  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  disagreeable  or  pain- 
fal  impression. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  by  experiments  such  as  we  have  just  detailed,  that  the 
animal  sees  and  hears ;  but  it  connects  no  idea  with  any  thing  seen,  and  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  which,  under  natural  conditions,  would  excite  terror  and  an  idea  of  danger,  simply 
canses  the  pigeon  to  give  evidence  that  the  sound  has  been  heard.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  it  is  probable  that  the  animal  has  the  sense  of  smell,  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  Impos- 
sible, to  establish  this  point  experimentally.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirst  The  animal  may  feel  the  want  of  water  and  food,  but  it  has  no  idea  of 
relieving  these  sensations  by  drinking  and  eating,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  will  die  of  inanition. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  experimentalists  with  regard  to 
spontaneous  voluntary  movements  in  animals  deprived  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.    The 
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experimental  conditions  neoessarj  for  determining  this  point  are  the  following:  The 
observer  must  be  certain  that  the  removal  of  the  hemispheres  has  been  complete ;  for  it 
has  been  clearly  shown  that,  even  when  a  small  amount  of  cerebral  substance  has  es- 
caped, the  functions  of  these  parts  are  not  entirely  abolished.  Again,  we  must  be  equaUj 
certain  that  movements  which  seem  to  be  due  to  a  spontaneous  act  of  volition  take  place 
when  the  animal  has  not  been  aroused  from  the  condition  of  stupor  which  results  from 
the  operation.  Generally,  when  the  animal  is  left  to  itself,  the  condition  of  stupor  per- 
sists ;  but,  when  aroused  by  artificial  means,  it  will  walk  a  few  steps,  plume  the  feathers, 
shake  its  head,  and  make  various  voluntary  movements  without  farther  irritatioii,  soon 
relapsing,  however,  into  somnolency.  One  of  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  of  the 
recent  observers  of  these  phenomena,  Yulpian,  asserts  without  reserve,  that  an  animal, 
deprived  completely  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  incapable  of  a  spontaneous  voluntarr 
effort ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  an  unqualified  adoption  of  this  opinion.  With  regard  to  a 
rabbit  from  which  Yulpian  had  removed  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  corpora  stri- 
ata, he  makes  the  following  statement :  ^^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  rabbit  is 
completely  deprived  of  spontaneous  volition.  All  its  movements,  which  are,  indeed, 
much  less  varied  than  those  of  a  bird  operated  upon  in  the  same  manner,  are  ezcloflivelj 
and  directly  due  to  a  stimulation  produced  by  exterior  excitations,  or  by  interior  indijia- 
tions,  such  as  fatigue,  etc." 

In  view  of  the  very  great  variety  of  movements  that  occur  in  animals  after  remoTil 
of  the  cerebrum,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  movements  are  due  to  volon- 
tary  action  depending  upon  some  external  or  interior  impression,  which  are  really  reflex 
voluntary  movements,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  arise  from  a  spontaneou 
and,  perhaps,  an  intelligent  effort  of  the  will.  These  points  have  been  so  admiraUr 
described  in  a  recent  article,  by  Onimus,  that  we  quote  his  concluding  summary : 

"  As  a  summary,  in  the  inferior  animals,  as  in  the  superior  animals,  the  removal  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  does  not  cause  to  disappear  any  of  the  movements  that  previoiulj 
existed.  Only,  these  movements  assume  certain  peculiar  characters.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  more  regular,  they  have  the  true  normal  type,  for  no  psychical  influence  inter- 
venes to  modify  them ;  the  locomotor  apparatus  is  brought  into  action  without  interfer- 
ences, and  one  could  almost  say  that  the  enumbU  of  movements  is  then  more  normal 
than  in  the  normal  condition. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  movements  executed  take  place  inevitably  after  certain 
excitations.  It  is  a  necessity  that  the  frog  placed  in  water  should  swim,  and  that  the 
pigeon  thrown  into  the  air  should  fly.  The  physiolo^st  can  then,  at  will,  in  an  animal 
without  the  brain,  determine  such  and  such  an  act,  limit  it,  arrest  it ;  he  can  anticipate 
the  movements  and  affirm  in  advance  that  they  will  take  place  under  certain  conditi<Mtt, 
absolutely  as  the  chemist  knows  in  advance  the  reactions  that  he  will  obtain  in  mixing 
certain  bodies. 

^^  Another  peculiarity  in  the  movements  that  take  place,  when  the  cerebral  lobes  are 
removed,  is  their  continuation  after  a  first  impression.  On  the  ground,  a  frog  withoot 
the  brain  when  irritated  makes,  in  general,  two  or  three  jumps  at  the  most ;  it  is  rare 
that  it  makes  but  one.  Placed  in  water,  it  continues  the  movement  of  natation  until  it 
meets  with  an  obstacle  ;  it  is  the  same  in  the  carp,  eel,  etc.  The  pigeon  continues  to 
fly,  the  duck  and  goose  continue  to  swim,  etc.  We  should  say  that  there  is  a  spring 
which  needs  for  its  action  a  first  impulsion,  and  which  is  stopped  by  the  slightest  resist- 
ance. But,  what  is  striking,  is  precisely  that  continuation  of  the  condition  once  deter- 
mined, and  w^e  cannot  refrain  from  connecting  the  facts  observed  in  an  animal  deprived 
of  the  cerebral  lobes  with  those  which  constitute  the  characteristic  properties  of  iuor- 
ganic  matter.  Brought  into  movement,  the  animal  without  a  brain  retains  the  move- 
ment until  there  is  exhaustion  of  the  conditions  of  movement,  or  until  it  meets  with 
resistance ;  taken  in  repose,  it  remains  in  the  state  of  inertia  until  an  exterior  cacse 
intervenes  to  bring  it  out  of  this  condition.    It  is  living^  inert  matter^ 
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There  is  now  no  room  for  discussion  with  regard  to  the  persistence  of  general  sensi- 
bility after  removal  of  the  hemispheres.  The  experiment  upon  a  pigeon  leaves  no  doubt 
upon  this  point,  but  the  susceptibility  to  pain  has  been  much  more  strikingly  illustrated 
in  other  animals.  Yulpian,  in  describing  the  condition  of  animals  operated  upon  in  this 
way,  illustrates  the  persistence  of  sensibility  in  rats  and  rabbits,  by  the  violent  cries 
which  follow  painful  impressions. 

In  concluding  our  consideration  of  the  observations  upon  inferior  animals,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  discuss  briefly  certain  late  experiments,  which  have  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  show  that  spontaneous  volition  exists 
after  complete  extirpation  of  the  cerebrum.  These  experiments  have  been  most  ably 
and  satisfactorily  analyzed  by  Yulpian.  Goltz  argues,  from  experiments  upon  frogs  and 
the  movements  executed  after  extirpation  of  the  brain,  that  these  animals  make  intelli- 
gent muscular  efforts  when  deprived  of  the  hemispheres ;  and  the  phenomena  observed 
after  this  mutilation  are  indeed  very  curious.  As  was  shown  by  Yulpian,  in  his  own 
experiments,  frogs  and  fishes  thrown  into  water  will  swim  about  and  the  frogs  will  even 
succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  water,  but  then  they  immediately  relapse  into  a  torpid  cod- 
dition.  We  do  not  conceive  that  these  facts  are  in  opposition  to  the  statement  just 
made  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  spontaneous  volition  in  birds  and  the  mammalia, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  slight  importance  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  as  com- 
pared with  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  orders  of  vertebrate  animals.  The  views  lately 
advanced  by  Yoit  are  based  upon  an  isolated  experiment  upon  a  pigeon  that  was  kept 
alive  for  five  months  after  the  cerebral  lobes  had  been,  as  stated  by  Yoit,  completely 
removed.  At  first  the  pigeon  presented  the  phenomena  usually  observed  after  this  opera- 
tion ;  but  it  gradually  recovered,  until  finally  it  seemed  entirely  normal,  with  the  single 
exception  that  it  never  would  eat,  all  food  being  introduced  forcibly.  Five  months  after 
the  operation, 'the  pigeon  was  killed  and  the  encephalic  cavity  was  found  filled  with  a 
white  substance  containing  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells.  Yoit  never  before 
observed  any  thing  like  regeneration  of  the  nervous  substance  or  so  complete  a  restora- 
tion of  the  cerebral  functions ;  and  he  regarded  this  as  an  instance  of  anatomical  and 
phynological  regeneration  of  the  hemispheres.  The  objections  to  accepting  this  observa- 
tion with  the  physiological  conclusions  presented  by  Yoit  are,  that  it  is  not  only  possible 
but  probable,  that  the  hemispheres  were  not  entirely  removed  and  that  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  encephalon  had  advanced  to  occupy  in  part  the  space  originally  filled  by 
the  extirpated  mass.  While  we  do  not  assume  that  anatomical  and  functional  regenera- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  in  a  pigeon  is  impossible,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  an  extraor- 
dinary statement  as  that  made  by  Yoit  cannot  be  accepted  without  reserve,  merely 
upon  the  basis  of  a  single  observation. 

Pathological  Facts  tearing  upon  the  Functions  of  the  Cerebrum, — A  careful  study  of 
the  phenomena  which  attend  certain  pathological  conditions  of  the  brain  in  the  human 
subject,  such  as  laceration  or  pressure  from  effusion  of  blood,  softening  of  the  nervous 
substance,  etc.,  taken  in  connection  with  the  results  of  experiments  upon  living  animals, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  functions  of  certain  distinct  portions  of  the  encephalon. 
Cerebral  hsemorrhage  very  commonly  involves  the  corpus  striatum,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  then  we  have  paralysis  of  motion  limited  to  the  side  of  the  body  opposite 
to  the  lesion.  When  the  optic  thalamus  is  affected,  there  is  impairment  of  sensibility 
upon  the  opposite  half  of  the  body.  These  facts  illustrate  the  course  of  the  motor  and 
sensory  conductors  from  and  to  the  cerebrum.  It  is  not  very  common  to  observe  lesions 
confined  to  the  gray  or  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  but,  when  this  occurs  and 
Trhen  there  is  no  pressure  upon  the  corpora  striata  or  optic  thalami,  there  is  no  paralysis 
of  motion  or  sensation,  although  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  weakness  of  the  muscles 
npon  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  the  ii:gury.  Experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals 
have  confirmed  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  pathological  facts.    In  frogs^ 
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fishes,  and  birds,  when  one  heiuisphere  has  been  removed,  the  evidences  of  feebleness  of 
the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  are  not  very  marked ;  but  they  are  quite  distinct  in  the 
adult  mammalia. 

It  is  a  fact  now  generally  admitted  in  pathology,  that  loss  of  cerebral  substance  from 
repeated  hsemorrhage  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  impairment  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. This  point  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine  in  a  single  instance,  but  an  analysis 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  oases  shows  impaired  memory,  tardy,  inaccurate,  and  feeble 
connection  of  ideas^  abnormal  irritability  of  temper  with  a  childish  susceptibility  to  petty 
or  imaginary  annoyances,  easily-excited  emotional  manifestations,  and  a  variety  of  phe- 
nomena denotmg  abnormally  feeble  intellectual  power,  following  any  considerable  disor- 
ganization of  cerebral  substance.  In  shorty  pathological  conditions  of  the  brain  all  go  to 
show  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  connected  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

As  a  final  argument  drawn  from  pathology,  in  favor  of  the  view  just  stated,  we  have 
only  to  allude  to  the  size  of  the  brain  in  certain  cases  of  idiocy.  There  are  on  record 
numerous  examinations  of  the  brain  in  idiots,  in  which  this  organ  has  been  found  to  be 
less  than  one-half  of  the  ordinary  weight;  as  the  cases  reported  by  Tiedemann,  of  191, 
25J,  and  22^  ounces,  in  three  idiots,  whose  ages  were,  respectively,  sixteen,  forty,  and 
fifty  years.  A  case  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Gore,  of  an  idiotic  woman,  forty-two  yean 
of  age,  whose  brain  weighed  ten  ounces  and  five  grains ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  an 
idiotic  boy,  twelve  years  old,  whose  brain  weighed  but  8J  ounces.  Mr.  Bradley,  in  a  kte 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
brain  of  an  idiot,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  extremely  emaciated  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
when  he  weighed  but  sixty  pounds.  The  encephalon,  including  the  cerebrum,  cerebeUmn, 
and  pons,  weighed  twenty-eight  ounces,  and  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the 
cerebrum  was  as  1  to  5*6.  In  the  healthy  adult  male  of  ordinary  weight,  the  encephalon 
weighs  fifty  ounces,  and  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum  is  as  1  to  84. 
Mr.  Bradley  calls  attention  to  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum  in  this 
case,  stating  that  this  is  common  in  the  encephalon  of  idiots.  In  idiots,  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  generally  much  below  the  normal  standard ;  and,  in  the  case  reported  by  Bradley, 
the  prot>ortionate  weight  of  the  encephalon  to  that  of  the  entire  body  is  even  greater  than 
in  the  healthy  adult  If,  for  example,  we  double  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  brun, 
we  should  have,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  weight,  an  encephalon  of  fifty-six 
ounces.  This  point,  however,  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  argument  against  the  fact  that 
congenital  idiocy  is  usually  attended  with  an  abnormally  small  development  of  the  ham- 
spheres.  Most  idiots  take  little  or  no  exercise ;  they  are  under- sized,  and  have  bat  little 
muscular  vigor;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  general  development  of  the  body  is  more  or 
less  a  consequence  of  the  abnormal  cerebral  condition.  We  might  compare  the  weight 
of  the  body  in  Mr.  Bradley ^s  case  with  that  of  a  child  from  seven  to  fourteen  yeiirs  of 
age ;  and,  at  this  period  of  life,  according  to  the  tables  compiled  by  Quain,  the  average 
weight  of  the  encephalon  is  45*96  ounces,  for  the  male,  and  40*78  ounces,  for  the 
female. 

The  statements  just  made  with  regard  to  the  brains  of  idiots  refer  to  cases  charac- 
terized by  complete  absence  of  intelligence,  and  farthermore,  probably,  by  very  small 
development  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  of  idiocy,  the  body 
being  of  ordinary  size,  in  which  the  weight  of  the  encephalon  is  little  if  any  below  the 
average.  L^lut  reports  several  cases  of  this  kind.  In  one  of  these,  a  deaf-mute  idiot, 
forty-three  years  of  age,  a  little  above  the  ordinary  stature,  presenting  *'  idiocy  of  the 
lowest  degree ;  no  speech ;  almost  no  sign  of  intelligence ;  no  care  for  cleanliness,"  the 
encephalon  weighed  48*32  oz.  Other  cases  of  idiots  of  medium  stature  are  given,  in  which 
the  brain  weighed  but  little  less  than  the  normal  average.  These  facts  illustrate  the  difiS> 
culty  of  subordinating  individual  observations  to  any  general  rule,  and  this  is  particolariy 
marked  with  regard  to  the  brain,  the  structure  of  which  is  so  complex  and  difficult  of 
investigation. 
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Comparative  Development  of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  Lower  Animals, — It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  development  of  the  oerebmm  in  the  lower  animals  as 
compared  with  the  human  sabject,  to  show  the  connection  of  the  hemispheres  with  intel- 
ligence. In  man,  the  cerebrum  presents  an  immense  preponderance  in  weight  over  other 
portions  of  the  encephalon ;  and,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the  cerebrum  is  even  less 
in  weight  than  the  cerebellum.  In  man,  also,  not  only  the  relative  but  the  absolute 
weight  of  the  brain  is  greater  than  in  lower  animals,  with  but  two  exceptions.  Todd 
cites  a  number  of  observations  made  upon  the  brains  of  elephants,  in  which  the  weights 
ranged  from  nine  to  ten  pounds.  Rudolph!  gives  the  weight  of  the  encephalon  of  a  whale, 
seventy-five  feet  long,  as  considerably  over  five  pounds.  With  the  exception  of  these 
animals,  man  possesses  the  largest  brain  in  the  zoological  scale. 

Another  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  the  development  of  cerebral  convolu- 
tions in  certain  animals,  by  which  the  relative  amount  of  gray  matter  is  increased.  In 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  is  smooth ;  but,  in  many  mam- 
malia, especially  in  those  remarkable  for  intelligence,  the  cerebrum  presents  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  convolutions,  as  it  does  in  the  human  subject. 

Comparing  the  relative  size  of  the  brain,  its  complexity  of  organization,  and  the 
increase  of  its  gray  substance  by  convolutions,  with  the  development  of  intelligence  in  the 
animal  scale,  it  is  so  evident  that  the  cerebrum  is  the  organ  presiding  over  the  intellectual 
faculties,  that  this  point  in  our  argument  seems  to  need  no  farther  discussion. 

Development  of  the  Cerebrum  in  Different  Eaees  of  Men  and  in  Different  Individuals. 
— ^It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition,  that,  in  the  different  races  of  men,  the  cere- 
brum is  developed  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  power ;  and,  in  different  individuals 
of  the  same  race,  the  same  general  rule  obtains.  StUl,  this  law  presents  marked  excep- 
tions. Certain  brains  in  an  inferior  race  may  be  larger  than  the  average  in  the  superior 
race ;  and  it  is  frequently  observed  that  unusual  intellectual  vigor  is  coexistent  with  a 
small  brain,  and  the  reverse.  These  exceptions,  however,  do  not  take  away  from  the  force 
of  the  original  proposition.  As  regards  races,  the  rule  is  found  to  be  invariable,  when  a 
suflicient  number  of  observations  are  analyzed,  and  the  same  holds  true  in  comparing  a 
large  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  race.  Average  men  have  an  advantage  over 
average  women  of  about  six  ounces  of  cerebral  substance ;  and,  while  many  women  are 
far  superior  in  intellect  to  many  men,  such  instances  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
invalidate  the  general  law,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual  capacity  and  mental 
vigor  is  coincident  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  cerebral  substance.  If  we  accept  the 
view,  which  is  in  every  way  reasonable,  that  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres is  the  generator  of  the  mind,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  comparing  different  indi- 
viduals with  the  view  of  establishing  a  definite  relation  between  brain-substance  and 
intelligence,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  gray  matter ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  can 
be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  proper  training  and  exercise  develop  and  increase  the  vigor 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  thereby  the  brain  is  increased  in  power,  as  are  the 
muscles  under  analogous  conditions.  I^is  will  perhaps  explain  some  of  the  exceptions 
above  indicated ;  but  an  additional  explanation  may  be  found  in  differences  in  the  quality 
of  brain-substance  in  different  individuals,  independently  of  the  size  of  the  cerebral  hem- 
ispheres. One  evidence  that  these  differences  in  the  quality  of  intellectual  working 
matter  exist  is,  that  some  small  brains  actually  accomplish  more  and  better  work  than 
some  large  brains.  This  fact  may  be  due  to  differences  in  training,  to  the  extraordinary 
development  in  some  individuals  of  certain  qualities,  to  intensity  and  pertinacity  of  pur- 
pose, capacity  for  persistent  labor  in  certain  directions,  a  fortunate  direction  of  the  men- 
tal efforts,  opportunity  and  circumstances,  etc. ;  but,  aside  from  these  considerations,  it 
is  exceedingly  probable  that  there  are  important  individual  differences  in  the  quality  of 
generating  nervous  matter. 
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In  condadiDg  this  portion  of  our  argument,  we  present  a  table  of  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting series  of  observations  npon  the  comparative  weights  of  the  encephalon  in  the  Caneft- 
sian,  the  negro,  and  the  intermediate  grades  produced  by  the  union  of  the  two  races.  The 
observations  in  this  table  are  hardly  sufficient  in  number  to  establish  the  exact  relations 
between  the  brains  in  the  different  grades  of  color,  but  they  illustrate  points  of  pecaliftr 
interest  in  this  country,  where  the  blacks  are  so  numerous  and  where  the  union  of  the 
two  races,  white  and  black,  is  so  common.  We  also  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  well- 
authenticated  weights  of  the  encephalon  in  men  whose  intellectual  faculties  had  bei'n 
observed  during  life.  This  latter  list  we  have  prepared  with  great  care  and  have  intro- 
duced some  observations  not  found  in  most  works  upon  physiology.  In  estimating  the 
intellectual  power  of  individuals,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  exact  conclusions,  except  with 
regard  to  men  of  acknowledged  eminence.  Still,  the  statements  are  as  accurate  as  pos- 
sible and  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  Several  of  the  examples  given  in  this 
list  are  marked  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  mental  vigor  is  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  brain-substance. 

We  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the 
facial  angle  to  intelligence  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  different  races  of  men.  It  was 
proposed  by  Camper  to  take  the  angle  made  at  the  junction  of  two  lines,  one  drawn  from 
the  most  projecting  part  of  the  forehead  to  the  alveolsQ  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  another  passing  horizontally  backward  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  first  line,  as 
the  facial  angle.  This  angle  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  measure  of  the  projection  of  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  Numerous  observations  upon  the  facial  angle  in  different 
races  were  made  by  Camper  and  by  other  physiologists  and  ethnologists.  They  show,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  angle  is  larger  in  man  than  in  any  of  the  inferior  animals  and  \? 
largest  in  those  races  that  possess  the  greatest  development  of  intellectual  power. 

Ethnological  Tdble^  derived  from  405  Autopsies  of  White  and  Negro  Brains.    Madt 
under  the  direction  of  Surgeon  Ira  Russell,  llth  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
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Table  of  Weights  of  the  Encephalon,  in  ounces,  ac,  in  Individuals^  in  some  ofvhom  the 

Degree  of  Intelligence  is  more  or  less  accurately  known, 

Cromwell,  aged  69  (not  accepted  by  physiologists) 82*29  ot 

Byron,  aged  86  (not  accepted  by  physiologists) *!9'Q0  " 

Bricklayer,  aged  38 ;  fair  intelligence,  but  could  neither  read  nor  write  (reported  by  Dr. 

James  Morris) ^*^'^ 

Cuvier,  aged  63  {Archives  gSnh-ales  de  midecinej  1832) M*53  " 
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Abercrombie,  aged  68  (reported  by  Dr.  Adam  Hunter) 63*00  oz. 

Congenital  epileptic  idiot  (reported  by  Dr.  Tuke) 6000  " 

Ruloff,  aged  58 ;  above  medium  stature;  executed  for  murder,  in  1871 ;  well  versed  in 
languages,   imagining  that  he  had  discovered  new  and  important  principles  in 

philology  (reported  by  Dr.  George  Burr) 59*00  " 

James  Fisk,  Jr.,  aged  87 ;  killed  in  New  York,  in  1872 ;  illiterate,  but  said  to  possess 
great  ei^ecutive  ability  ;  notorious  for  colossal  and  unscrupulous  financial  specula- 
tions (reported  by  Dr.  Marsh) 5800  " 

Boy,  aged  18 ;  healthy  and  intelligent ;  died  from  injuries  caused  by  a  fall  (British  Medi- 

cal  Journal,  Oct  19,  1872) 5800  " 

Spurzheim  (Medico-CMrurgieal  JievieWy  1886) 56*06  " 

Adult  man ;  an  idiot  since  two  years  of  age  (Wagner) 54*96  " 

Laborer,  aged  22  ;  died  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis  (Wagner) 58*79  " 

Daniel  Webster,  aged  70  (reported  by  l)r.  John  Jeflfries) 58*60  " 

Celebrated  mathematician,  aged  54 ;  above  the  ordinary  stature  (Wagner) 58*41  " 

Agassiz,  aged  66  (reported  by  Dr.  M.  Wyman) 58*40  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  45 ;  medium  stature ;  of  less  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  un- 

cultivated  (Ulut) 58*12  " 

Celebrated  clinical  professor,  aged  52 ;  medium  stature  (Wagner) 52*88  " 

Mathematician  of  the  first  rank,  aged  78  ;  medium  stature  (Wagner) 52*62  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  84 ;  rather  large  in  stature ;  ordinary  intelligence,  but  singu- 
lar and  somewhat  cultivated  (L61ut) 60*09  " 

Dupuytren,  aged  58  (Gruveilhier,  Husson,  and  Bouillaud). 49*68  ^* 

Day-laborer,  aged  49  (Wagner) 48*85  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  29 ;  medium  stature ;   of  scarcely  ordinary  intelligence  and 

uncultivated  (Ulut) 48*81  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  42 ;  a  little  above  medium  stature ;  intelligence  fine,  devel- 
oped, and  slightly  cultivated  (L61ut) 48*81  " 

Idiot,  of  a  very  low  degree  of  intelligence,  aged  37 ;  a  little  above  medium  stature ; 

movements  very  active  (L41ut) 48*67  " 

Deaf-mute,  aged  43 ;  a  little  above  medium  stature ;  an  idiot,  of  the  lowest  degree  of 

intelligence  (LMut) 48-32  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  46 ;   medium  stature ;   of  ordinary  intelligence,  uncultivated, 

but  proud  and  vivacious  (L6lut) 48*14  " 

Man,  slightly  imbecile,  aged  67 ;  medium  stature  (Lelut) 4814  ** 

Man,  about  60  years  of  age  (Wagner) 48*14  " 

Celebrated  philologist,  aged  54 ;  5  feet  7i  inches  tall  (Wagner) 47*90  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  34 ;  small  stature ;  intelligence  developed  and  cultivated  (L^Iut).  47*79  ** 

Man,  about  24  years  of  age ;  died  of  aortic  insufiSciency  (Wagner) 47*69  " 

Day-laborer,  aged  61  (Wagner) 47*44  " 

Man,  34  years  of  age ;  died  of  pneumonia  (Wagner) 47*26  " 

Brigand  and  assassin,  aged  32  ;  beheaded  (Wagner) 46*91  " 

Idiot  of  the  lowest  degree  of  intelligence,  aged  24 ;  medium  stature  (L41ut) 46*56  ** 

Executed  criminal,  aged  27 ;  medium  stature ;  of  ordinary  and  uncultivated  intelligence 

(L61ut), 46*21  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  40;  at  least  of  medium  stature;  intelligence  developed  and 

cultivated  (L61ut) 46*21  " 

Raibtmd  laborer,  aged  28  (Wagner), 46*21  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  29  ;  intelligence  hardly  ordinary,  and  uncultivated  (L^lut) 45*50  " 

Wood-cutter,  aged  67 ;  died  of  vertebral  caries  (Wagner) 44*90  " 

Idiot,  below  the  condition  of  abrute;  aged  39  (L^lut) 44*30  ** 

Imbecile,  with  difficulty  in  movements ;  aged  67 ;  intelligence  correct,  notwithstand- 
ing its  slight  development  (L61ut). •. 43*56  *' 

Man,  84  years  of  age ;  died  of  phthisis  (Wagner) 43*38  " 

Celebrated  mineralogist,  aged  77 ;  above  medium  stature  (Wagner) 43*24  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  31 ;  small  stature ;  intelligence  mobile  and  exaggerated  (L^lut)  .  42*04  " 

Upholsterer,  aged  60;  died  of  phthisis  (Wagner) 40*91  " 
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Imbecile,  aged  23  ;  large  stature  (L6lut) 38*97  ol 

Idiot,  of  the  lowest  degree  of  intelligence ;  aged  46  ;  medium  stature  (L^lut) 36*96  " 

Man,  46  years  of  age ;  idiocy  very  profound  ;  very  large  stature  (L61ut) 36i5  ** 

Man,  44  years  of  age ;  idiocy  very  profound ;  a  little  below  medium  stature  (Lelut) 84*39  * 

In  compiling  the  foregoing  table,  we  have  in  every  instance  consulted  the  antbentio 
reports  of  the  weights  of  the  brain  and  have  reduced  them  all  to  ounces  av.  with  the 
greatest  care.  This  was  found  necessary,  on  account  of  the  important  variations  in  the 
reports  quoted  by  different  physiological  authors,  es[)ecially  as  regards  the  brains  of 
Cuvier,  Webster,  and  Dupuytren.  We  believe  that  our  figures  are  absolutely  correct 
The  weights  of  the  brains  of  Cromwell  and  Byron  are  given,  but  there  can  be  hardly  anj 
question  that  the  weights  are  grossly  exaggerated.  A  careful  study  of  the  weights  given  in 
this  table  shows  the  impossibility  of  applying  to  individuals  an  absolute  rule  that  the  great- 
est brain-power  is  connected  with  the  greatest  amount  of  brain-substance.  The  men  of 
acknowledged  intellectual  ability  in  the  table  are,  Cuvier,  Abercrombie,  Spurzheioo, 
Webster,  Agassiz,  Dupuytren,  and  those  cited  by  Wagner  as  celebrated  mathematicians, 
professors,  etc.  A  bricklayer,  Cuvier,  and  Abercrombie  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
as  regards  the  weight  of  the  brain ;  but  above  Webster  and  Dupuytren,  are  Ruloff,  FisL 
two  idiots,  a  boy  thirteen  years  old,  and  a  common  laborer.  Far  down  in  the  list,  is  a 
celebrated  mineralogist,  whose  brain  is  at  least  six  ounces  below  the  average.  The 
advanced  age  of  the  person  referred  to  (seventy-seven  years)  would  not  account  for  the 
small  weight  of  the  brain,  although  the  weight  is  undoubtedly  diminished  in  old  persons. 
We  are  not  surprised,  then,  in  the  tables  based  upon  observations  of  thousands  of  beal^j 
brains  of  men  not  remarkable  for  great  intellect,  to  find  many  between  fifty-five  and  dxtj 
ounces  in  weight. 

As  the  general  result  of  all  the  observations  upon  the  human  subject,  while  we  admit 
that  intellectual  vigor  is  in  general  coincident  with  large  development  of  the  cerebnl 
hemispheres,  there  are  certainly  many  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule  when  it  is  applied 
to  individuals. 

Locution  of  the  Faculty  of  Articulate  Language  in  a  Eeetrieted  Portion  of  the  AnU- 
rior  Cerebral  Lobes, — Physiologists  are  often  slow  to  accept  important  facts  bearing  directly 
upon  the  functions  of  parts,  drawn  exclusively  from  pathology,  especially  when  these 
facts  are  not  capable  of  demonstration  by  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals;  and  per- 
haps this  is  due  to  a  certain  distrust  of  the  accuracy  of  patholo^cal  researches  as  com- 
pared with  tlio  exact  results  of  well-executed  experimental  observations.  As  regards tbe 
faculty  of  speech,  however,  our  study  must  be  confined  to  man,  the  only  animal  capable 
of  articulate  language,  and  our  data  are  drawn  exclusively  from  pathology.  Some  physio- 
logical writers  are  still  disposed  to  regard  the  location  of  the  faculty  of  speech  as  not 
definitively  settled;  but,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  pathology  of  aphasia,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  point  in  the  physiology  of  the  brain  more  exactly  determined 
than  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  located  in  a  well-defined  and  restricted  portion  of  the 
anterior  lobes.  This  is  tlie  more  interesting  and  important,  as  it  is  the  only  sharplj- 
defined  faculty  that  has  been  accurately  located  in  a  distinct  portion  of  the  brain. 

Aphasia  is  a  pathological  condition  in  which  the  subject  is  deprived,  moreorleGB 
completely,  of  the  power  of  language,  spoken  or  written.  This  definition  indudes  not 
alone  those  cases  in  which  patients  are  unable  to  express  ideas  by  speech,  bat  cases  in 
which  the  idea  of  language  is  lost  and  there  is  agraphia,  or  inability  to  express  ideas  in 
writing.  Certain  cases  of  this  disease  present  loss  of  speech  because  the  subject  is  inca- 
pable of  coordinating  the  muscles  used  in  articulation.  The  patient  has  a  dear  idea  of 
language  and  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  is  able  to  write  perfectly  welL  In  other 
cases,  the  patient  can  neither  speak  nor  express  ideas  in  writing.  In  these,  the  idea  of 
language  is  lost.  In  both  of  these  varieties  of  the  disease,  the  difficulty  is  either  in  tbe 
organ  presiding  over  the  faculty  of  speech  or  in  the  connections  of  this  organ  with  the 
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mnscles  ooncerned  in  articulation.  Thus  regarded,  aphasia  does  not  include  aphonia  from 
laryngeal  disease,  or  loss  of  speech  such  as  is  observed  frequently  in  hysteria,  in  the  in- 
sane, who  sometimes  refuse  to  speak  from  pure  obstinacy,  or  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
parts  immediately  concerned  in  articulation.  The  whole  history  of  the  disease  points  to 
a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  which  presides  over  tbe  faculty  of  speech. 

As  a  prehminary  to  the  location  of  the  nerve-centre  presiding  ezclusiyely  over  speech, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  power  of  articulate  language  as  a  distinct 
faculty ;  and  this  is  done  by  cases  of  disease  in  which  this  faculty  seems  to  be  lost,  the 
general  mental  condition  being  unaffected.  Passing  over  the  passages  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  power  of  speech  is  sometimes  lost,  and  even 
some  writers  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  who  connected  this  difficulty  with 
lesions  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  we  come  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Marc  Dax, 
who,  in  1886,  read  a  paper  before  the  medical  congress  at  Montpellier,  in  which  he  indicat- 
ed impairment  or  loss  of  speech  in  one  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  right  hemiplegia.  Dax 
concluded,  from  these  observations,  that  the  faculty  of  articulate  language  occupies  the 
left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  This  memoir,  however,  attracted  but  little  attention, 
until  1861,  when  the  discussion  was  renewed  by  Broca;  and,  since  then,  numerous  cases 
of  aphana  With  lesion  of  the  left  anterior  lobe  have  been  reported  by  various  writers.  In 
1863,  M.  G.  Daz,  a  son  of  Marc  Dax,  limited  the  lesion  to  the  anterior  and  middle  portion 
of  the  left  anterior  lobe.  It  was  farther  stated,  by  Broca  and  Hughlings  Jackson,  to  be 
that  portion  of  the  brain  nourished  by  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery.  According  to 
recent  observers,  the  most  frequent  lesion  in  aphasia  is  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  left 
middle  cerebral  artery,  particularly  the  lobe  of  the  insula,  or  the  island  of  Reil ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  this  part  is  found  only  in  man  and  monkeys,  being  in  the  latter 
very  slightly  developed.  While  we  must  agree  with  most  authors  in  the  statement  that 
the  organ  of  language  cannot  be  absolutely  restricted  to  these  parts,  it  is  none  the  less 
certun  that  they  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  lesion  in  aphasia. 

While  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  cerebral  lesion  in  aphasia  involves  the  left  anterior 
lobe  in  the  great  minority  of  cases,  there  are  several  instances  in  which  the  right  lobe 
alone  is  affected ;  and  this  has  led  physiologists  and  pathologists  to  deny  the  absolute 
location  of  the  organ  of  language  upon  the  left  side.    Even  if  we  reject  a  certain  number  of 
oases  of  aphasia  with  the  brain-lesion  limited  to  the  right  side,  in  which  we  may  suppose 
that  the  post-mortem  examinations  were  incomplete,  or  the  impairment  of  speech  was 
dne,  perhaps,  to  simple  paralysis  of  muscles,  we  must  admit  that,  in  a  few  instances, 
aphasia  has  followed  injury  or  disease  of  tbe  brain  upon  the  right  side.    Aside  from 
the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  arteries,  which  seem  to  furnish  a  greater  amount  of 
blood  to  the  left  hemisphere,  it  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  voluntary  movements  are  con- 
oemed,  the  right  hand,  foot,  eye,  etc.,  are  used  in  preference  to  the  left ;  and  that  the 
motor  functions  of  the  left  hemisphere  are  superior  in  activity  to  those  of  the  right.    It 
iironld  be  interesting,  then,  to  note  the  physical  peculiarities  of  persons  affected  with  left 
hemiplegia  and  aphasia.    Dr.  Bateman  quotes  two  cases  of  aphasia  dependent  upon  lesion 
of  the  right  side  of  the  brain  and  consequent  left  hemiplegia,  in  which  the  persons  were 
left-handed ;  and  these,  few  as  they  are,  are  interesting,  as  showing  that  a  person  may  use 
the  right  side  of  the  brain  in  speech,  as  in  the  other  motor  functions.    In  this  connection, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that,  although  most  anatomists  have  failed  to  find  any 
marked  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres.  Dr.  Boyd  has  shown 
by  an  *'  examination  of  nearly  two  hundred  cases  at  St.  Marylebone,  in  which  the  hemi- 
spheres were  weighed  separately,  that  almost  invariably  tbe  weight  of  the  left  exceeded 
that  of  the  right  by  at  least  the  eighth  of  an  ounce."    To  conclude  our  citations  of  patho- 
logical facts  bearing  upon  the  location  in  the  brain  of  the  organ  of  speech,  we  may  refer 
to  an  account,  by  Dr.  Broadbent,  of  the  brain  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman.    In  this  case 
the  brain  was  found  to  be  of  about  the  usual  weight,  but  the  left  third  frontal  convoln- 
tion  was  of  "comparatively  small  size  and  simple  character." 

45 
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Taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  pathological  facts  bearing  npon  the  subject,  it 
seems  certain  that,  in  the  great  minority  of  persons,  the  organ  or  part  presiding  over 
the  faooltj  of  articulate  language  is  sitoated  at  or  near  the  third  frontal  convolotion 
and  the  island  of  Reil  in  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  mainlj  in  the 
parts  nourished  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  In  some  few  instances,  the  organ  seem 
to  be  located  in  the  corresponding  part  upon  the  right  side.  It  is  possible  that,  origi- 
nally, both  sides  preside  over  speech,  and  the  superiority  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  brain 
over  the  right  and  its  more  constant  use  by  preference  in  right-handed  persons  may 
lead  to  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  functions  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  in  oonnection 
with  speech,  simply  from  disuse.  This  view,  however,  is  hypothetical,  but  it  is  rendered 
probable  by  certain  considerations,  among  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  state- 
ment by  Longet,  that  ^*  one  cerebral  hemisphere  in  a  healthy  condition  may  suffice  for 
the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  the  external  senses.''  In  support  of  this  statement, 
Longet  cites  several  cases  of  serious  injury  of  one  hemisphere  without  impairment  of 
the  intellect.  In  what  is  called  the  ataxic  form  of  aphasia,  the  idea  and  memory  of 
words  remain,  and  there  is  simply  loss  of  speech  from  inability  to  coordinate  the  mv* 
cles  concerned  in  articulate  language.  Patients  affected  in  this  way  cannot  speak  tat 
can  write  with  ease  and  correctness.  In  the  amnesic  form  of  the  diseaae,  the  idea  and 
memory  of  language  are  lost ;  patients  cannot  speak,  and  are  affected  with  agraphia,  or 
inability  to  write.  In  cases  in  which  hemiplegia  is  marked,  the  aphasia  is  usuallj  of  the 
ataxic  form ;  while,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  hemiplegia,  the  aphasia  is  generdly 
amnesic. 

The  Cerebellum. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  as  far  at 
these  are  known,  to  enter  into  a  full  description  of  its  anatomical  characters.  The 
points,  in  this  connection,  that  are  most  interesting  to  us  as  physiologists  are  the  foQov- 
ing:  the  division  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum  into  gray  and  white  matter;  the 
connection  between  the  cells  and  fibres ;  the  connection  of  the  fibres  with  the  oerebiUi 
and  with  the  prolongations  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  the  passage  of  fibni 
between  the  two  lateral  lobes.  These  points,  therefore,  will  be  the  only  ones  that  vHI 
engage  our  attention. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  treating  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  enoephalon,  the  oere- 
bellnm,  situated  beneath  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  weighs  about  6*2  ooneee 
av.  in  the  male,  and  4*7  ounces  in  the  female.  The  proportionate  weight  to  that  of  the 
cerebrum  is  as  1  to  8;^  in  the  male,  and  as  1  to  8^  in  the  female.  It  is  sepaniedfrain 
the  cerebrum  by  a  strong  process  of  the  dura  mater,  called  the  tentorium.  like  the 
cerebrum,  the  cerebellum  presents  an  external  li^er  of  gray  matter,  the  interior  beiig 
formed  of  white,  or  fibrous  nerve-tissue.  The  amount  of  the  gray  substance  is  vei7 
much  increased  by  numerous  fine  convolutions  and  is  fartJber  extended  by  the  peoetnr 
tion,  from  the  surface,  of  arborescent  processes  of  gray  matter.  Near  the  centre  of  eaeh 
lateral  lobe,  embedded  in  the  white  substance,  is  an  irregnlarly-dentated  mass  of  cellnlar 
matter,  called  the  corpus  dentatum.  The  cerebellar  convolutions  are  more  numerooaaiA 
the  gray  substance  is  deeper  than  in  the  cerebrum ;  and  these  convolutions  are  present  in 
many  of  the  inferior  animals  in  which  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  smooth. 

The  cerebellum  consists  of  two  kteral  hemispheres,  more  largely  developed  in  nm 
than  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  a  median  lobe.  The  hemispheres  are  subdivided  int^ 
smaller  lobes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe.  Beneath  the  cerebellum,  bounded  i> 
front  and  below  by  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons,  laterally  by  the  superior  pednnck^ 
and  superiorly  by  the  cerebellum  itself,  is  a  lozenge-shaped  cavity,  called  the  fourth  v«a- 
tricle.  The  crura,  or  peduncles,  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  directioB  of  the 
fibres. 

The  structure  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions  presents  certain  peen)iariti(& 
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This  potion  ia  divided  qnite  diBtioctlj  into  an  isternHl  and  an  external  layer.  The  inter- 
qaI  l^er  presents  an  eioeedinglj  delicate  net-work  of  fine  nerve-Sbrea,  which  paaa  to 
the  oelli  of  the  external  layer.  In  the  plexas  of  anastomosing  fibres,  are  fonnd  nomer- 
ODB  bodiea  like  free  nnalei,  called  by  Robin,  myelooytes.  The  external  layer  is  Bome- 
what  like  the  external  layer  of  gray  eubatance  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebram 
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and  is  more  or  less  sharply  divided  into  two  or  more  aecondary  layers.  The  moat  exter- 
nal portion  of  this  layer  oontuns  a  few  small  nerTe-cells  and  fine  filaments  of  oonneotive 
tiasne ;  and  the  rest  of  the  layer  contains  a  great  namber  of  large  cells,  ronnded  or 
ovoid,  with  two  or  three,  and  sometimes,  thoagh  rarely,  foar  prolongations.  The  mode 
of  oonnection  between  the  nerre-oella  and  the  fibres  has  already  been  described  under 
the  head  of  the  general  stractore  of  the  nervona  system. 

CmiTM  <^  tka  Fibret  in  th«  Cerebelltim. — Uost  anatomical  writers  give  a  very  simple 
description  of  the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  cerebellum.  From  the  gray  snb- 
stance  of  the  convolutions  and  their  prolongations,  the  fibres  converge  U>  form  finally  the 
three  crara,  or  pednncles  on  each  side.  The  superior  pedoncles  pass  forward  and  up- 
ward to  the  omra  cerebri  and  the  optic  thalami.  These  connect  the  cerebellnm  with  the 
cerebram.  Beneath  the  tabercnlar  qnadrigemina,  some  of  these  fibres  decussate  with  the 
corresponding  fibres  opon  the  opposite  side ;  so  that  certun  of  the  fibres  of  the  superior 
pedoncles  pass  to  the  correepon^ng  ude  of  the  cerebrnm,  and  others  pass  to  the  cere- 
bral hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  middle  pedoncles  arise  from  the  lateral  bemiepberes  of  tbe  cerebellam,  pass  to 
the  pona  Varolii,  where  they  decnasate,  connecting  together  the  two  mdes  of  tbe  cere- 
bellnm. 

The  inferior  pedoncles  pass  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  are  continnous  with  the 
restiform  bodies,  which,  in  torn,  are  contiunations  chiefly  of  the  posterior  colurana  of  the 
-spinal  cord. 

From  the  above  sketch,  tbe  physiological  significance  of  the  direction  of  tbe  fibres, 
OB  it  appears  from  tbe  most  reliable  and  generally-acoepted  anatomical  investigations,  is 
aiiifficiently  evident    By  the  superior  pedoncles,  the  cerebellum  ia  connected,  as  are  all 
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of  the  encephalic  ganglia,  with  the  cerehram ;  hj  the  middle  peduncles,  the  two  lateral 
halves  of  the  cerehellnm  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other ;  and,  by  the  inferior 
peduncles,  the  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  ccd. 
We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  study  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  that  its  connection 
with  the  posterior  white  columns  of  the  cord  is  a  point  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

General  Properties  of  the  Cerebellum, — There  is  now  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
physiologists,  with  regard  to  the  general  properties  of  the  cerebellum.  FlonrenS)  who 
made  the  first  elaborate  and  satisfactory  observations  upon  the  cerebellum  in  Uving 
animals,  noted,  in  all  of  his  experiments,  that  lesion  or  irritation  of  the  cerebelfaim 
alone  produced  neither  pain  nor  convulsions ;  and  the  same  results  have  followed  tiie 
observations  of  all  modern  physiologists  who  have  investigated  this  question  practicaDT. 
We  have  ourselves  frequently  exposed  and  mutilated  the  cerebellum  in  pigeons  and  hxn 
never  observed  any  evidence  of  excitability  or  sensibility.  From  these  facts,  we  mvA 
conclude  that  the  cerebellum  is  inexcitable  and  insensible  to  direct  stimulation,  at  least 
as  far  as  has  been  shown  by  direct  observations.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
future  experiments  may  reverse  this  generally-received  opinion ;  particularly  in  view  of 
the  recent  observations  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  already  cited,  which  show  that  certaiiL 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  are  excitable,  and  that  the  excitability  of  the  encephalic  centra 
rapidly  disappears  in  living  animals,  as  the  result  of  pain  and  haemorrhage.  We  ahoold 
note,  also,  the  experiments  of  Budge,  who  observed  movements  in  the  testicles  and  vast 
deferentia,  in  males,  and  in  the  comua  of  the  uterus  and  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in  femalSt, 
following  irritation  of  the  cerebellum. 

Functions  of  the   Cerebellum, 

There  are  still  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  among  physiologists,  with  regard  to 
the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the  experiments  upon  the 
lower  animals,  though  in  themselves  sufficiently  definite,  are  apparently  contradicted  bf 
pathological  observations  upon  the  human  subject.  There  should  be  no  such  discrep- 
ancy between  well-conducted  experiments  and  carefully-observed  cases  of  disease  or 
ijyury ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  present  no  essential  differ- 
ences in  different  animals,  at  least  in  man,  the  mammalia,  and  birds.  It  is  neceesuj, 
therefore,  for  the  physiologist,  by  carefully  analyzing  and  correcting  the  results  obtained 
by  direct  experimentation  and  by  applying  to  the  stndy  of  pathological  observations  the 
facts  elicited  by  these  experiments,  to  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  real  or  apparent  coa- 
tradictions ;  for,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  there  are  no  exceptions  to 
the  laws  to  which  the  functions  of  similar  classes  of  animals  are  subordinated;  and 
observations  and  experiments,  apparently  discordant,  will  always  be  fonnd,  as  onr  posi- 
tive knowledge  advances,  to  present  differences  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  pw- 
nomena  have  been  observed.  To  apply  this  idea  to  the  functions  of  the  cerebellran,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  organ  to  preside  directly  and  exdnsifelT 
over  muscular  coordination  in  birds  and  the  inferior  manmials,  and,  in  man,  to  pos- 
sess different  functions.  With  regard  to  the  cerebrum,  man  possesses,  not  only  a  higher 
degree  of  development  of  certain  intellectual  faculties  than  the  inferior  animab,  hut  b 
endowed  with  otiiers,  such  as  the  power  of  articulate  language.  But,  in  man  and  in  the 
higher  orders  of  animals,  the  general  properties  and.fimctions  of  the  muscular  system  are 
essentially  the  same.  To  take  one  of  the  most  generally-accepted  views  of  the  fonctiow 
of  the  cerebellum,  if  this  be  the  centre  for  muscular  coordination  in  birds  and  mammals' 
it  has  the  same  office  'in  man,  although  it  may  possess  additional  functions  not  fotnio 
lower  in  the  scale  of  animal  life.  Keeping  in  view,  then,  the  desirability  of  bringing 
into  accord  the  results  of  experiments  and  of  pathological  observations,  we  shall  W 
study  carefully  the  phenomena  which  follow  injury  or  extirpation  of  the  cereb^om  i» 
the  lower  animals. 
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EzUrpation  of  the  Cerebellum  in  the  lower  Animals. — ^In  birds,  and  in  certain  mam- 
mall  in  which  the  operation  has  been  saccessful,  the  more  or  less  complete  extirpation 
of  the  cerebeUnm  is  followed  by  well-marked  phenomena,  which  present  always  the  same 
character  but  are  somewhat  differently  interpreted  by  various  experimenters.  Experi- 
ments of  this  kind  were  first  made  by  Flonrens ;  and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations 
has  never  been  saccessfully  controverted,  whatever  may  have  been  said  of  his  physiolo- 
gical deductions.  Indeed,  there  are  few  if  any  important  points  in  the  phenomena  fol- 
lowing partial  or  complete  removal  of  the  cerebellum  that  escaped  the  attention  of  this 
most  accurate  observer. 

Laying  aside,  for  the  present,  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, we  may  quote  the  following  phenomena  noted  by  Flourens  and  by  all  who  have 
repeated  his  observations  upon  the  cerebellum : 

"  I  extirpated  the  cerebellum  by  successive  layers  in  a  pigeon.  During  the  removal 
of  the  first  layers,  there  only  appeared  slight  feebleness  and  want  of  harmony  in  the 
movements. 

"  At  the  middle  layers,  there  was  manifested  an  almost  universal  agitation,  although 
there  was  not  added  any  sign  of  convulsion ;  the  animal  executed  sudden  and  disordered 
movements ;  it  heard  and  saw. 

"  On  the  removal  of  the  last  layers,  the  animal,  the  faculty  of  jumping,  flying,  walk- 
ing, and  maintaining  the  erect  position  being  more  and  more  disturbed  by  the  preceding 
mutilations,  lost  this  faculty  entirely. 

"  Placed  on  the  back,  it  was  not  able  to  recover  itself.  Far  from  resting  calm  and 
steady,  as  occurs  in  pigeons  deprived  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  it  became  vainly  and  contin- 
ually agitated,  but  it  never  moved  in  a  firm  and  definite  manner. 

"  For  example,  it  saw  a  blow  with  which  it  was  threatened,  wished  to  avoid  it,  made 
a  thousand  efforts  to  avoid  it,  but  did  not  succeed.  If  it  were  placed  on  its  back,  it  would 
not  rest,  exhausted  itself  in  vain  efforts  to  get  ap,  and  finished  by  remaining  in  that  posi- 
tion in  spite  of  itself. 

**  Finally,  volition,  sensation,  perception,  persisted ;  the  possibility  of  making  general 
movements  persisted  also ;  but  the  coordination  of  the  movements  in  regular  and  definite 
acts  of  locomotion  was  lost." 

The  above  are  the  phenomena  observed  after  total  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum. 
Yolnntary  movement,  sensation,  general  sensibility,  and  the  special  senses,  seem  to  be 
intact ;  but  there  is  always  a  loss  of  the  power  of  equilibrium,  and  the  movements  exe- 
cuted are  never  regular,  efficient,  and  coordinate.  Flourens  farther  states  that  animals 
operated  upon  in  this  way  retain  their  intellectual  and  perceptive  faculties. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  now  to  note  the  effects  of  partial  removal  of  the  cerebel- 
loiri,  as  these  bear  directly  upon  cases  of  disease  or  iiyary  of  this  organ  in  the  human 
STibject,  in  which  its  disorganization  is  very  rarely  complete.  We  may  illustrate  this, 
also,  by  citing  two  of  Flourens's  typical  experiments : 

**  I.  I  removed  by  successive  layers,  all  of  the  upper  half  of  the  cerebellum  in  a 
jonsg  cock. 

*^  The  animal  immediately  lost  all  stability,  aU  regalarity  in  its  movements ;  and  its 
tottering  and  bizarre  mode  of  progression  reminded  one  entirely  of  the  gait  in  alcoholic 
intoxication. 

^*  Four  days  after,  the  equilibrium  was  less  disturbed,  and  the  progression  was  more 
firm  and  assured. 

'^  Fifteen  days  after,  the  equilibrium  was  completely  restored. 

^'  IL  I  removed,  in  a  pigeon,  aboat  the  half  of  the  cerebellum ;  and  I  removed  this 
organ  completely  in  a  fowl. 

^^  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  the  pigeon  had  regained  its  equilibrium ;  the  fowl 
did  not  regain  it  at  all :  the  latter  lived  nevertheless  for  more  than  four  months  after 
the  operation." 
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These  important  observatioiiB  we  have  repeatedly  confirmed,  and  we  haye  in  oar  pos- 
session the  encephalon  of  a  pigeon  which  recovered  completely  after  removal  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cerebellum,  the  animal  first  presenting  marked  deficiencj  in  coordi- 
nating power. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  observed  in  experiments  upon  the  cerebellum  in  birds,  nd 
they  have  been  extended  by  Flourens  and  others  to  certain  mammals,  as  young  citfi, 
dogs,  moles,  mice,  etc.  Our  own  experiments,  which  have  been  very  numerous  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  are  simply  repetitions  of  those  of  Flourens,  and  the  results  bsTc 
been  the  siune  without  exception. 

The  only  difSculties  in  operating  upon  the  cerebellum  arise  from  htemorriiage  and 
the  danger  of  injuring  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  skull  is  exposed  by  slitting  Qp  tbe 
scalp,  and  the  calvarium  is  removed  in  its  posterior  portion,  penetrating  just  above  Um 
upper  insertion  of  the  cervical  musdes.  It  is  well  to  leave  a  strip  of  bone  in  the  mediu 
line,  thereby  avoiding  hflsmorrhage  from  the  great  venous  sinus,  although  this  precaotioD 
is  not  essential.  The  cerebellum  is  thus  exposed  and  may  be  removed  in  part  or  entirdr, 
by  a  .delicate  scalpel  or  forceps,  when  the  characteristic  phenomena  just  described  are 
observed.  Animals  operated  upon  in  this  way  feel  the  sense  of  hunger  and  atteiD|)t  to 
eat,  but,  when  the  movements  are  very  irregular,  they  are  unable  to  take  food.  W« 
have  frequently  compared  the  phenomena  presented  after  removal  of  the  cerebellmn  witb 
the  movements  of  a  pigeon  intoxicated  by  forcing  down  the  oesophagns  a  fittle  bmA 
impregnated  with  alcohol,  and  they  present  a  striking  similarity. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  actual  results  obtained  by  difi^erent  experi- 
menters, it  is  hardly  necesisary  to  cite  all  of  the  observations  made  upon  the  lower  aniznab. 
The  phenomena  observed  by  Flourens  have  been  in  the  main  confirmed  by  FodCrii 
Bouillaud,  Magendie,  Wagner,  Lussana,  Dalton,  Yulpian,  Mitchell,  Onimus,  and  many 
others.  Certain  of  these  authors  differ  from  Flourens  in  their  ideas  concerning  the  ftD^ 
tions  of  the  cerebellum,  while  they  admit  the  accuracy  of  his  observationa 

We  shall  eliminate  from  the  present  discussion  the  experiments  made  upon  animals  lov 
in  the  scale,  such  as  frogs  and  fishes  (although,  in  some  of  these,  the  results  are  in  tccoid 
with  the  observations  just  cited  upon  birds  and  mammals),  and  shall  confine  ourselveatoaD 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  observed  after  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum  in  animak 
in  which  the  muscular  and  nervous  arrangement  is  like  that  of  the  human  subject  Hm 
results  of  this  mutilation  are  as  definite,  distinct,  and  invariable,  as  in  any  experiBMsti 
upon  living  animals,  and,  taken  by  themselves,  they  lead  inevitably  to  but  one  condoakiD. 

When  the  greatest  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum  is  removed  from  a  bird  or  a 
mammal,  the  animal  being,  before  the  operation,  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition  and  do 
other  parts  being  ii\jured,  there  are  no  phenomena  constantly  and  invariably  obeerred 
except  certain  modifications  of  the  voluntary  movements.  The  intelligence,  general  and 
special  sensibility,  the  involuntary  movements,  and  the  simple  faculty  of  roluntary  motioi. 
remain.  The  movements  are  always  exceedingly  irregular  and  incoordinate ;  the  tninal 
cannot  maintain  its  equilibrium ;  and,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  making  regular 
movements,  it  cannot  feed.  This  want  of  equilibrium  and  of  the  power  of  ooOrdiDitiBg 
the  muscles  of  the  general  voluntary  system  causes  the  animal  to  assume  the  most  abiord 
and  remarkable  postures,  which,  to  one  accustomed  to  these  experiments,  are  eDtird? 
characteristic.  Call  this  want  of  equilibration,  of  co^^rdination^  of  "muscular  sense,*' u 
indication  of  vertigo,  or  what  we  will,  the  fact  remains,  that  regular  and  coordinate  mo»- 
cular  action  in  standing,  walking,  or  fiying,  is  impossible,  although  voluntary  poire 
remains.  It  is  well  known  that  many  muscular  acts  are  more  or  lees  automatic, «  ii 
standing,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  walking.  These  acts,  as  well  as  nearly  all  voluntary 
movements,  require  a  certain  coordination  of  the  muscles,  and  this,  and  this  alooe,  i» 
abolished  by  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  true  that  destruction  of  the  semica^ 
cular  canals  of  the  internal  ear  produces  analogous  disorders  of  movement,  but  this  la  tlw 
only  mutilation,  except  division  of  the  anterior  white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  wbiab 
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produces  any  thing  resembling  the  resolts  of  cerebeUar  injury.  Certain  important  coordi- 
nate mnsoular  movements  are  well  known  to  be  dependent  upon  distinct  nerve-centres. 
The  acts  of  respiration  are  presided  over  exdnsively  by  the  medulla  oblongata.  Deglatition 
probably  has  its  distinct  nerve-centre,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  tlie  eyes.  The  centre 
regulating  the  coordinate  movements  in  speech  is  situated  in  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes. 
None  of  these  peculiar  movements  are  affected  by  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum. 

If  there  be  a  distinct  nerve-centre  which  presides  over  the  coordination  of  the  general 
voluntary  movements,  experiments  upon  the  higher  classes  of  animals  show  that  this 
centre  is  situated  in  the  cerebellum.  It  may  be  either  in  the  entire  cerebeUum  or  in  a 
oertain  portion  of  this  organ,  but,  if  it  be  confined  to  a  restricted  part,  this  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  If  the  cerebellum  preside  over  coordination,  as  a  physiological  neces- 
sity, the  centre  must  be  connected  by  nerves  with  the  general  muscular  system.  If  this 
connection  exist,  a  complete  interruption  of  the  avenue  of  communication  between  the 
cerebellum  and  the  muscles,  we  should  naturally  expect,  would  be  followed  by  loss  of 
coordinating  power.  From  the  anatomical  connections  of  the  cerebellum,  it  appears  that 
the  only  communication  between  this  organ  and  the  general  system  is  through  the  pos- 
terior white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  have  seen  that  these  columns  are  not  for 
the  transmission  of  the  general  sensory  impressions,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  convey  to  the  encephalon  the  so-called  muscular  sense.  As  regards  general 
sensibility  and  voluntary  motion,  we  cannot  ascribe  any  function  to  the  posterior  white 
columns,  except  that,  when  they  are  divided  at  several  points,  we  invariably  have  want 
of  coordination  of  the  general  muscular  system.  When  the  posterior  white  columns  are 
disorganized  in  the  human  subject,  we  have  loss  or  impairment  of  coordinating  power,  even 
though  the  general  sensibility  be  not  affected,  as  in  the  disease  called  locomotor  ataxia. 

Confining  ourselves  still  to  the  interpretation  of  experiments  upon  living  animals,  and 
leaving  for  subsequent  consideration  the  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  disease  or  ii\jury 
of  the  cerebellum  in  the  human  subject,  we  are  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 

There  is  a  necessity  for  coordination  of  the  movements  of  the  general  voluntary  system 
of  muscles,  by  means  of  a  nerve-centre  or  centres. 

Whatever  other  functions  the  cerebellum  may  have,  it  acts  as  the  centre  presiding 
over  equilibration  and  general  muscular  coordination. 

The  cerebellum  has  its  nervous  connections  with  the  general  muscular  system  through 
the  posterior  white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  fact  which  is  capable  both  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  demonstration. 

If  the  cerebellum  be  extirpated,  there  is  loss  of  coordinating  power ;  and,  if  the  pos- 
terior white  columns  of  the  cord  be  completely  divided,  destroying  the  communication 
between  the  cerebellum  and  the  general  system,  there  is  also  loss  of  coordinating  power. 

When  a  small  portion  only  of  the  cerebellum  is  removed,  there  is  slight  disturbance 
of  coordination,  and  the  disordered  movements  are  marked  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  ii^jury  to  the  cerebellum. 

After  extirpation  of  even  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  cerebellum,  the  disturbances  in 
coordination  immediately  following  the  operation  may  disappear,  and  the  animal  may 
entirely  recover,  without  any  regeneration  of  the  extirpated  nerve-substance.  This  im- 
portant fact  enables  us  to  understand  how,  in  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum  in 
the  human  subject,  when  the  disorganization  of  the  nerve-tissue  is  slow  and  gradual,  there 
may  never  be  any  disorder  in  the  movements. 

We  present  the  above  conclusions,  as  in  our  own  mind  positive  and  definite.  It  is 
proper  to  state,  however,  that  the  definition  of  the  function  of  the  cerebellum  is  one  of 
the  points  stated  by  many  physiological  authors  as  doubtful  and  unsettled ;  and  this  is  so, 
mainly  because  some  writers  have  been  unable  to  harmonize  the  experimental  facts  above 
detailed,  with  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  human  subject.  We 
conceive  that  this  has  frequently  been  due  to  an  imperfect  study  of  the  pathological  facts, 
which  we  now  propose  to  discuss. 
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Pathological  Facts  hearing  upon  the  Functions  of  the  Cerebellum, — ^Nearly  all  wiita 
upon  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  while  they  agree  that  extirpation  of  Uie  cere- 
bellum in  the  lower  animals  produces  irregularity  of  movements,  are  arrested,  as  it  were, 
in  their  deductions,  by  the  following  quotation  from  Andral,  in  his  report  of  ninety-three 
cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum : 

'^  A  more  remarkable  alteration  of  movement  is  noted  in  the  observation  of  K  Lalk- 
mand.  The  patient  staggered  on  his  legs,  and  often  came  near  falling  forward.  In  thU 
case,  the  only  one  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  physiologists  who  regard  tiie 
cerebellum  as  the  organ  of  the  codrdination  of  movements,  the  cerebellum  was  entirely 
transformed  into  a  sac  filled  with  pus.*^ 

The  bare  statement,  such  as  is  generally  made,  that  Andral  collected  ninety-three 
cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  only  one  of  which  tends  to  show  that  this  is  the 
organ  of  muscular  codrdination,  is  sufScient  to  arrest  any  physiologist  in  the  condo- 
sions  that  would  naturally  be  drawn  from  experimental  facts ;  and  many  writers  bare 
expressed  themselves  as  uncertain  upon  the  question  of  the  function  of  the  cerebeOam. 
Before  we  go  any  farther,  we  wish  to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  physiological  bearing  of 
these  eases ;  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  have  carefully  studied,  analyzed,  and  tabulated 
them.  Out  of  the  ninety-three  cases,  fifteen  were  observed  by  Andral,  and  seTenty- 
eight  are  quoted  from  various  authors.  An  analysis  of  these  cases,  with  reference  to 
conditions  likely  to  complicate  the  effects  of  the  cerebellar  disease,  etc.,  is  given  in  the 
following  table : 

Analysis  of  AndraPs  Ninety-three  Cases  of  Disease  of  the  Cerebellum. 

(Six  Cases,  observed  by  Andral,^) 

Hemiplegia ;  death  in  fifty  hours        ....  1    cftse. 

Hemiplegia ;  sudden  death 1 

Hemiplegia ;  death  in  two  days 1 

Hemiple^a ;  associated  with  cerebral  haemorrhage 8 


u 
u 
a 


u 


{Seventy-eight  Cases,  quoted  from  various  Authors.) 

Heemorrhage  into  the  cerebellam  ;  quoted  from  Serres 6  •  cues. 

"  "  "  quoted  from  Dance If  «•*• 

"  "  "  quoted  from  Bayle It*' 

"  «  "  quoted  from  Guiot 1  §    " 

"  «  "  (Serres) ;  hemiplegia 2     ceses. 

"  "  "  (Gazes);  coma 1     ««. 

"  «  «  (Morgagni) ;  found  dead 1       " 

**  "  "  (S^dillot) ;  died  in  fifteen  minutes  .        .         .  1       ** 

"  "  "  (Caffbrd) ;  died  suddenly 1       " 

Heemorrhage  (Micbelet) ;  apoplexy  two  years  before  death ;  found  an  old  clot  in  the 

right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum 1 

Haemorrhage  (quoted  from  various  authors) ;  haemorrhage  into  the  cerebrum  as  well 

as  the  cerebellum 9    esses. 

Atrophy  of  the  left  cerebral  and  the  right  cerebellar  hemisphere  .  .  S       " 

Cases  of  disease,  with  paralysis  ;  quoted  from  various  authors 9       *^ 

Gases  of  abscess,  with  paralysis ;  quoted  from  various  authors 9        ** 

Gyst  (R6camier) ;  convulsions 1     caae. 

Abscess  (Laugier) ;  convulsions 1 

Abscess,  involving  the  entire  cerebellum  (Lallemand);  want  of  coordination  *    .         .  1 
Gases,  quoted  from  various  authors,  in  which  no  disturbance  was  noted  in  tiie  move- 
ments ;  the  disease  was  confined  to  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum    .         .  6 

1  In  these  six  cases,  there  wm  hcmon-hsge  Into  the  cerebennm. 

s  This  Is  the  single  case,  noted  by  Andral,  oat  of  the  ninety-three,  the  only  one  showiBg  want  of  eoCrdtniiit 
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Gases  of  tumor,  quoted  from  various  authors,  in  which  there  was  paralysis         .        .15     cases. 

Cases  of  tumor,  associated  with  disease  of  the  cerebrum 1 

Cases  of  tumor,  associated  with  convulsions ;  the  descriptions  are  very  indefinite  9 


case. 

(1 

(t 

it 

u 

u 
u 

u 

— 9  cases. 


{Nine  Ooies,  olserved  by  Andral.) 

Softening ;  hemiplegia  and  oonvulsions 

Softening ;  hemiplegia  and  subsequent  hsemorrhage 

Softening;  hemiplegia  and  haemorrhage 

Softening ;  agitation,  like  convulsions,  of  the  members 

Cyst ;  paralysis  and  convulsions 

Tubercle;  hemiplegia 

five -small  tubercles  in  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum ;  movements  normal  . 
Tuberculous  mass,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  on  one  side  of  the  cerebellum ;  movements 

normal 

Cyst,  the  size  of  a  hazel-^nut,  on  one  side  of  the  cerebellum ;  movements  normal 

Add  cases^  of  haemorrhage,  previously  cited,  observed  by  Andral,        ....  6    " 

Add  cases  quoted  from  various  authors 78    '* 

Total  cases  collected  by  Andral .        98  cases. 

In  six  cases,  quoted  from  Serres,  marked  '*',  *'  there  were  observed  all  the  signs  of  vio- 
lent apoplexy ;  nothing  in  particular  is  said  with  regard  to  disorders  of  movement.*'  In 
the  case  quoted  from  Dance,  marked  f,  the  patient  was  fltnick  with  apoplexy.  In  the 
case  quoted  from  Bayle,  marked  {,  the  patient  suddenly  lost  consciousness,  bad  convul- 
sive movements  on  the  third  day,  and  died  in  coma,  on  the  fifth  day.  In  the  case  quoted 
from  Guiot,  marked  §,  there  was  "  no  lesion  except  effusion  of  blood  in  the  median  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  this  observation  had  had  an 
attack  of  ai>op1exy.  Before  his  attack,  he  had  for  some  time  a  tottering  gait  {d-marche 
ehaneelants%  and,  after  the  attack,  remained  hemiplegio  on  the  right  side." 

Let  us  now  carefully  review  these  ninety-three  cases  of  Andral,  which  have  been  held 
in  Urrorem  over  those  who  have  ventured  to  argue,  from  experiments  upon  animals,  that 
the  cerebellum  is  the  codrdluator  of  the  muscular  movements,  and  see  how  many  may 
properly  be  thrown  out  of  the  question ! 

We  can  discard  the  first  six  cases,  observed  by  Andral,  in  which  there  was  hemiplegia, 
speedj  death,  and  in  three  of  which  there  was  cerebral  hsdmorrhage;  for  we  could 
hardly  observe  want  of  coordination  in  hemiplegics  or  in  cases  complicated  with  cerebral 
disease.  We  can  discard  the  six  cases,  quoted  from  Serres,  in  which  there  was  violent 
apoplexy,  as  well  as  the  case  quoted  from  Dance,  with  apoplexy,  and  the  case  quoted 
from  Bayle,  with  coma  and  convulsions.  It  is  evident  that  these  cases  are  useless  in 
noting  the  presence  or  absence  of  coordinating  power.  We  can  discard  two  cases,  (Serres) 
with  hemiplegia ;  one,  (Gazes)  with  coma ;  one,  (Morgagni)  found  dead ;  one,  (S6dillot)  died 
in  fifteen  minutes ;  one,  (Cafford)  died  suddenly;  and  one,  (Michelet)  apoplexy  two  years 
before  death,  and  an  old  clot  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  This  last  case  is  in 
accord  with  experiments  on  animals ;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  coordinating  power  may 
be  restored  after  loss  of  one-half  of  the  cerebellum.  We  can  discard  nine  cases  quoted 
from  various  authors,  in  which  there  was  cerebral  as  well  as  cerebellar  hnmorrhage;  two 
cases  of  paralysis,  with  atrophy  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  and  one  hemis- 
phere of  the  cerebellum  ;  nine  indefinitely-described  cases,  with  paralysis ;  three  caseaof 
abscess^  with  paralysis ;  one  case  of  cyst  and  one  of  abscess,  with  paralysis ;  fifteen  cases 
of  tumor,  with  paralysis ;  seven  cases,  associated  with  disease  of  the  cerebrum  and 
paralysis ;  and  nine  very  indefinitely  described  cases,  associated  with  convulsions.  Of  the 
r^naining  cases  observed  by  Andral,  we  can  discard  one,  with  hemiplegia  and  convul-. 
sions ;  one,  with  hemiplegia  and  subsequent  hemorrhage ;  one,  with  hemiplegia ;  one  case 
of  cyst,  with  paralysis  and  convulsions ;  and  one,  of  tubercle,  with  hemiplegia.    We  can 
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also  discard  one  case  of  five  small  tubercles  in  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum;  (me, 
of  a  tuberculous  mass,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  upon  one  side ;  and  one,  of  a  cyst,  the  dze 
of  a  hazel-nut,  upon  one  side.  These  last  cases  do  not  present  sufficient  destruction  of 
the  cerebellar  substance  to  lead  us  to  expect  any  disorder  in  the  movements. 

Thus  far  we  have  discarded  eighty-five  cases,  leaving  eight  to  be  analyzed.  Of  these 
eight  cases,  in  five,  it  is  simply  stated  that  the  movements  were  unaffected,  and  that 
<*  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  was  the  seat  of  abscess."  In  view  of  this 
bare  statement,  and  of  the  fact  that,  in  animals,  recovery  of  coordinating  power  takes  place 
when  half  of  the  cerebellum  has  been  removed,  we  may  throw  out  these  cases  as  incom- 
plete. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  abscesses  were  probably  of  slow  development; 
and,  if  they  did  not  destroy  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  cerebellum  to  influence  the 
coordinating  power  permanently,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  functions  of  this  organ  would 
be  at  all  affected,  as  there  would  be  no  shock,  such  as  occurs  in  the  sudden  removal  of 
substance  by  an  operation. 

We  are  thus  reduced  to  three  cases ;  and,  in  all  of  these,  the  movements  were  more 
or  less  affected.  These  cases  we  shall  now  study  as  closely  as  is  possible  from  the  details 
given. 

Case  I. — The  first  case  is  quoted  from  Guiot.  There  was  no  lenon,  except  an  t^- 
sion  of  blood  in  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  there  was  probably  no  pressurd 
upon  the  peduncles.  **  The  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  this  observation  had  had 
an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Before  the  attack,  he  had  for  some  time  a  staggering  gait  («w 
d-marche  ehancelanU),  and,  after  the  attack,  he  had  remained  hemiplegic  on  tiie  left 
side."  From  these  meagre  details,  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
difficulty  of  coordination,  although  the  description  is  not  as  definite  as  could  be  deored. 

Case  II. — ^The  second  case  was  observed  by  Andral.  A  groom,  not  quite  forty  years 
of  age,  was  brought  into  the  Mauon  royaU  de  santi^  having  suffered  from  severe  head- 
ache^ vertigo,  etc.,  for  fifteen  days,  which  finally  became  fixed  at  the  occiput  During 
the  first  three  days  in  the  hospital,  *^  he  was  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation ;  the  more- 
ments  of  the  members,  on  the  right  as  well  as  the  left  side,  were  sometimes  so  hnuqum 
end  disordered  that  they  resembled  convulsive  movements."  Soon  the  respiration  be- 
came disturbed,  and  he  died  in  asphyxia.  ^*  Upon  post-mortem  examinatiQii,  there 
found  general  injection  of  the  meninges ;  nothing  particular  in  the  cerebral  hemispbi 
a  moderate  quantity  of  serum  in  the  ventricles ;  reddish  softening  of  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum  in  its  posterior  and  inferior  half;  no  other  lesion." 

The  only  marked  symptom  relating  to  the  movements  in  this  case  was  a  certain 
amount  of  irregularity  and  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles,  while  the  patient  was  in 
bed.  The  case  is  not  strong  in  its  bearings,  either  for  or  against  the  coOrdination-theory ; 
for  there  must  have  been  a  great  amount  of  irritation  of  the  encephalic  centres,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  difficult  to  note  disturbance  of  equilibration  or  of  coOrdlnataon  in  a 
patient  confined  to  the  bed. 

The  third  case  is  quoted  by  Andral  from  Lalleraand,  and  is  taken  by  Lallemand  frtNs 
Delamare. 

Case  III.— "M.  Gufirin,  vicar  at  G^zeville,  forty-six  years  of  age,  of  a  good  tonperm- 
ment,  strong,  and  corpulent,  with  a  good  appetite,  complained  of  a  duU  pun,  which 
finally  became  acute,  under  the  frontal  bone.  For  a  year  he  experienced  attacks  of  ver- 
tigo and  vomiting,  without  fever.  He  staggered  on  his  legs,  and  was  often  near 
fonward.    The  treatment  employed  was  antiphlogistic  and  derivative." 

On  post-mortem  examination,  the  cerebrum  was  found  entirely  healthy,  but  the 
velop  of  the  cerebellum  was  collapsed,  folded,  and  only  contained  about  the  half  of  «b 
egg-shell  full  of  a  brown  and  fetid,  lymphatico-purulent  liquid. 

This  case,  as  far  as  the  description  goes,  shows  marked  difficulty  in  eqnilibratioii  cr 
coordination. 

If  the  reader  have  carefully  studied  the  foregoing  analysis  of  Andral's  caaea,  be  wiB 
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see  that  eighty-five  may  be  thrown  ont  altogether,  leaving  but  eight ;  and,  of  these  eight 
cases,  five  are  so  imperfeotlj  described,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  cerebellum  is  so 
restricted,  that  they  may  also  be  disregarded.  The  ninety-three  cases  are  thus  rednced 
to  three.  Of  these  three  cases,  in  two,  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  there  were  defi- 
ciency of  coordinating  power ;  and  in  one,  the  difficulty  in  equilibration  or  codrdination 
was  distinctly  noted.  This,  we  conceive,  disposes  of  the  much-quoted  ninety-three  cases 
of  Andral ;  and  they  are  certainly  not  opposed  to  the  view  that  the  cerebellum  is  the 
organ  of  equilibration  or  muscular  coordination. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  collected  by  Andral,  there  are  numerous  other  instances  on 
record  of  disease  confined  to  the  cerebellum,  of  which  the  following  are  examples : 

Case  IV.— In  1826,  Petiet  reported  a  case  of  disease,  in  which  the  cerebellum  was 
entirely  destroyed,  its  tissue  being  broken  down  into  a  sort  of  whitish  bouilUe.  The  cere- 
brum was  healthy.  The  observation  was  made  in  1Y90.  The  patient,  before  death,  was 
observed  to  present  a  remarkable  tendency  to  walk  backward.  He  rose  firom  his  seat 
with  difficulty,  and,  once  erect,  the  first  movements  of  the  feet  were  lateral,  and  he  finally 
walked  by  moving  the  feet  from  before  backward.  His  locomotion  consisted  simply  in 
passing  from  his  own  to  an  acyoining  bed  in  the  ward,  a  distance  of  about  mx  feet. 

Casb  Y. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases,  and  the  one  most  frequently  quoted  by 
physiological  writers,  was  reported  by  Oombette,  in  1831.  This  patient,  Alexandrine 
Labrosse,  in  her  seventh  year,  was  seen  by  M.  MiqueL  Since  the  age  of  five  years  only 
had  she  been  able  to  sustdn  herself  on  her  feet.  M.  Miquel  was  struck  with  her  slight 
development  and  the  feebleness  of  the  extremities.  At  the  age  of  nine  and  a  half  yean, 
she  was  admitted  into  the  Orphelins,  '^  When  spoken  to,  she  answered  with  difficulty 
and  hesitation.  Her  legs,  although  very  feeble,  enabled  her  still  to  walk,  but  she  offcen 
fell."  She  was  first  seen  by  M.  Combette,  in  January,  18S1.  She  had  then  kept  the  bed 
for  three  months;  was  constantly  lying  on  the  back,  and  could  scarcely  move  the  legs; 
she  used  her  hands  with  ease.  She  died  of  some  intestinal  disorder,  March  25,  1831.  On 
post-mortem  examination,  "in  place  of  the  cerebellum  there  was  a  cellular  membrane, 
gelatiniform,  semicircular,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  lines  in  its  transverse  diameter." 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  pons  Varolii.  Combette  states  that  Alexandrine  Labrosse  was 
able  to  walk  for  several  years,  always,  it  is  true,  in  an  uncertain  manner ;  later,  her  legs 
became  more  and  more  feeble,  and  finally  she  ceased  to  be  able  to  sustain  her  weight 
She  had  the  habit  of  masturbation.  Combette  farther  states  that  this  observation  is  not 
in  accord  "  with  the  experiments  of  Flourens,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  cerebellum  is 
the  regulator  of  movements."  The  encephalon  was  also  examined  by  Guillot,  who  noted 
absence  of  the  cerebellum  and  of  tlie  pons. 

This  case  is  somewhat  imperfect,  as  it*  was  not  seen  by  Combette  until  the  patient  had 
kept  the  bed  for  three  months.  By  some  writers,  it  is  quoted  in  favor  of,  and  by  some, 
in  opposition  to  the  view  that  the  cerebellum  coordinates  the  muscular  movements.  It 
was  not  a  case  of  simple  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  as  the  pons  and  the  posterior  pedun- 
cles were  also  absent.  It  was  noted,  before  the  case  was  seen  by  Combette,  that  the 
patient  walked  in  an  uncertain  manner  and  often  fell. 

Several  cases  of  injury  of  the  cerebellum  are  reported  by  Larrey. 

Casb  VI. — One  case  is  described,  in  which  the  patient  was  struck  by  a  ball  from  a 
blunderbuss,  which  grazed  the  occipital  protuberances.  There  was  no  disturbance  of 
movement.  The  patient  died  on  the  thirty-ninth  day,  in  opisthotonos.  On  post-mortem 
examination,  "the  occipital  bone  had  sustained  a  considerable  loss  of  substance;  the  slit 
into  the  dura  mater,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  corresponded  to  the  centre  of  the  right 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  which  was  sunk  downward  and  was  of  a  yellowish  color,  but  free 
ftom  suppuration  or  efiiision.  The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow  bore  a  dull, 
Tvhite  aspect,  were  of  greater  consistence  than  is  natural,  and  had  lost  about  a  quarter  of 
their  size ;  the  nerves  arising  from  them  appeared  to  us  also  to  be  in  a  state  of  atrophy 
near  their  origin." 
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Cabb  YII. — Another  patient  was  struok  by  a  piece  of  wood  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head.  He  was  found  dead  a  little  more  than  three  months  after  the  injnrj.  "  The  right 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebellnm  was  entirely  disorganized  by  an  abscess  which  pervaded 
its  whole  sabstance.''    No  disturbances  of  movement  were  noted. 

Case  VIII. — Another  patient  had  erysipelas  following  a  fall  on  the  side  of  the  bead, 
and  abscess.  He  lived  for  three  or  four  months.  Five  or  six  weeks  after  the  iigary,  he 
had'%evere  pains  in  the  occiput,  and,  **  when  standing,  he  could  with  difficulty  only  pre- 
serve his  equilibrium."  On  post-mortem  examination,  the  deep-seated  vessels  of  the  cere- 
brum were  found  injected.  "  We  found,  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  about  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  pus  of  a  whitish  and  gelatinous  aspect,  which  had  encroached  open,  or 
rather  displaced  entirely,  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum ;  this  purulent  substance  was 
enveloped  within  the  pia  mater,  which  had  acquired  a  somewhat  firmer  consistence,  and, 
as  in  the  subject  of  the  preceding  case,  assumed  a  pearly  color.  The  other  half  of  the 
cerebellum  was  shrivelled,  and  the  medullary  substance  forming  the  arbor- vitas  waa  of  a 
grayish  color  and  very  dense." 

The  first  of  these  cases  was  found  by  Larrey  to  be  associated  with  extinction  of  sexual 
appetite  and  atrophy  of  the  organs  of  generation.  In  the  first  two  cases,  judging  from 
the  results  of  experiments  on  animals,  there  was  not  enough  injury  of  the  cerebellixm  to 
necessarily  influence  the  power  of  coordination.  In  the  last  case,  there  was  difficulty  is 
equilibration,  but  also  some  paralysis. 

A  number  of  cases,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  fully,  are  cited  by  Wagner,  in  the 
Journal  de  la  phyHologie,  1861,  in  which  tottering  gait  and  want  of  equilibration  or  d 
muscular  coordination  were  noted,  in  connection  with  greater  or  less  disorganization  of 
the  cerebellum.  In  the  same  journal,  is  a  brief  note  of  a  case,  reported  by  Laborde,  in 
which  there  was  a  large  cyst  in  the  cerebellum,  with  incomplete  paraplegia  and  ^*  want 
of  coordination  of  the  movements  of  progression." 

Cask  IX. — A  most  remarkable  and  carefully-observed  case  of  atrophy  of  the  cerebel- 
lum was  reported  by  Dr.  Fiedler,  in  1861.  The  subject  of  this  observation,  a  man,  aged 
about  fifty  years,  had  remarkable  peculiarities  in  his  movements  for  thirty  years.  After 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  it  is  stated  that  *^  he  could  no  longer  walk  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  before ;  the  gait  was  staggering  (taumelnd),  .  .  .  Not  only  in  the  house,  hot 
also  in  the  street,  the  patient  often  fell,  so  that  he  was  very  frequently  taken  for  a  drunk- 
ard, and  was  either  carried  home  or  taken  to  the  police-station.  It  is  said  that  he  never 
had  drunk  spirituous  liquors. 

"  Sometimes  the  patient  walked  backward,  hut  only  a  few  steps.  He  never  had  aox 
turning  movements ;  the  gait  was  always  tottering  (waeklig)  and  slow."  He  never  fdi 
forward,  but  always  on  the  back.  On  post-mortem  examination,  the  cerebrum  was  found 
healthy,  "  but  the  cerebellum  was  atrophied,  especially  at  its  posterior  and  inferior  portion, 
and  was  reduced  in  size  at  least  one-half."  This  case  presented  the  phenomena  of  defec- 
tive coordination  to  a  marked  degree.    Nothing  is  said  of  vertigo. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  are  two  oheerred 
by  Vulpian. 

Case  X. — The  first  was  a  woman,  forty-nine  years  of  age,  in  the  hospital  of  la  Stl- 
pitrUre,  "  All  of  the  movements  were  preserved,  but  locomotion  was  most  irregolar 
and  difficult ;  she  could  only  walk  in  the  most  Ivuirre  manner,  resting  on  a  chair  whidi 
she  placed  before  her  at  every  step,  and,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  at  equilibration,  she  often 
fell."  This  patient,  however,  retained  great  muscular  power.  On  post-mortem  eiami- 
nation,  *•''  the  cortical  gray  substance  of  the  cerebellum  was  found  entirely  atrophied :  all 
the  nerve-cells  of  this  layer  had  disappeared."  There  was  considerable  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  cerebellum.  The  corpora  dentata  were  perfectly  preserved,  **  shovrisg  that 
these  parts,  at  all  events,  have  but  a  slight  office  in  coordination." 

Cask  XI. — The  second  case  presented  an  old  softening,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-not, 
destroying  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  cerebellar  substance  of  one  of  tiie  heoi- 
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spheres.  The  corpus  dentatum  was  completely  destroyed.  This  woman  "  walked  well, 
bat  it  appears  neyertheless  that  she  vacillated  very  slightly  in  her  gait,  without,  how- 
ever, a  tendency  to  fall." 

We  have  thus  cited  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  disease  confined  to  the  cerebellum,  in 
which  there  was  marked  disturbance  in  the  muscular  movements ;  but  there  are  others, 
in  which  the  movements  were  unaffected.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  we  may  refer  to 
a  case  quite  fully  reported  by  Bouvier : 

Cabs  XII. — "  A  man,  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  been  subject,  for  a  length  of  time,  to 
a  discharge  from  the  ear,  with  dea&ess  and  frequent  headache.  He  was  suddenly  seized 
with  more  severe  headache  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  vomiting,  and  disorder  of  mind. 
His  symptoms  were,  indeed,  so  characteristic,  that  a  physician  who  was  consulted  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  laboring  under  abscess  in  the  head,  and  that  death  was  almost  certain. 

"  He  entered  the  ffStel  Di&u  on  the  15th  of  September,  three  weeks  after  the  last 
exacerbation,  when  he  complained  of  fixed  pain  in  the  head,  which  frequently  caused 
him  to  cry  out;  sensibUity,  in  other  respects,  obtuse;  slow  answers;  somnolency;  face 
pale ;  features  sunken ;  look,  sad  and  anxious ;  a  copious,  purulent  discharge  from  the 
left  ear ;  deafness  of  the  same  side ;  pulse  slightly  slower ;  vomiting ;  constipation ;  the 
movements  of  the  limbs  were  preserved,  an  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  upper  eyelid 
being  alone  observed. 

^*  These  symptoms  continued  for  the  following  days  without  any  marked  aggravation ; 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  patient's  life  might  still  be  prolonged  for  some  time, 
when,  on  the  28 d  of  September,  after  vomiting,  accompanied  by  great  agitation  and  vio- 
lent outcry,  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  collapse.  Respiration  became 
embarrassed,  and  he  died  eight  days  after  his  entrance  into  the  hospital,  with  symptoms 
of  asphyxia. 

'^  On  examining  the  body,  there  was  found,  as  had  been  foretold  during  life,  a  caries 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  an  abscess  in  the  interior  of  the  era- 
mum.  But  what  was  remarkable,  the  abscess  occupied  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cere- 
bellum, although  nothing  led  to  the  suspicion  that  there  was  any  lesion  of  that  organ. 
There  was  an  extensive  cavity,  which  invaded  the  two  outer  thirds  of  the  left  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  which  contained  several  table-spoonfuls  of  pus,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  an  abscess.  The  substance  forming  its  parietes  were  softened  and  of  a  livid  tint. 
The  meatus  auditorins  was  filled  with  reddish  vegetations. 

^*  The  caries  occupied  the  base  of  the  ^ars  petrosa  only — the  labyrinth  and  auditory 
nerve  were  untouched.  There  was  no  perceptible  communication  between  the  internal 
abscess  and  the  abscess  of  the  caries.  The  disease  of  the  bone,  however,  extended  to 
the  dura  mater,  in  two  very  circumscribed  points,  at  the  upper  and  hind  part  of  the  pars 
petrosa.  The  dura  mater,  opposite  these  points,  was  deeply  colored ;  and  its  coloration 
extended  to  its  inner  surface,  where  it  was  in  contact  with  the  cerebellum. 

"  The  cerebral  ventricles  were,  moreover,  distended  by  a  limpid  fiuid ;  and  the  pia 
mater  exhibited  a  decided  ii\jection  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  chiefly 
on  the  left  side. 

•*  *  Two  circumstances,'  says  M.  Bouvier,  *  give  interest  to  this  case.  The  first  is  the 
almost  entire  separation,  by  means  of  the  dura  mater — which  was  scarcely  affected — 
between  two  lesions,  one  of  which  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  other ;  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  explain,  merely  by  continuity  of  tissue,  the  transmission  of  the  affection  from 
the  ear  to  the  cerebellum. 

^^  ^  The  second  is  the  absence  of  all  the  symptoms  which  have  been  of  late  regarded  as 
an  effect  of  lesions  of  the  cerebellum — such  as  augmentation  of  the  general  sensibility, 
loss  of  equilibrium,  and  excitation  of  the  genital  organs.  Could  this  peculiarity  be  owing 
to  the  slowness  of  the  affection,  or  to  its  not  having  extended  sufficiently  far  from  the 
side  of  the  medulla  oblongata? '  " 

The  interpretation  of  certain  of  the  cases  which  we  have  cited  depends  apparently 
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upon  the  ideas  ooncenung  the  fanotions  of  the  cerebellum  with  which  they  are  itigarded. 
We  sboold  certainly  consider  those  cases  in  which  disordered  moyements  have  bMn 
noted,  as  very  strong  evidence,  taken  in  connection  with  the  results  of  experiments  upon  m 
living  animals,  that  the  cerebellum  regulates  equilibration  and  muscular  codrdinati(ffl. 
Some  physiologists  regard  them  as  in  accordance  with  the  view  that  iigury  of  the  cere- 
bellum does  not  affect  coordination,  but  simply  produces  vertigo.  It  remaiiu  for  the 
reader  to  Judge  whether  or  not  the  phenomena  observed  in  these  cases  indicate  want  of 
coordinating  power.  In  the  case  reported  by  Bouvier,  the  lesion  of  the  cerebellum  vas 
not  sufficient  to  necessarily  disturb  coordination. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  question,  whether  or  not,  in  view  of  the  results  of  experi' 
ments  upon  animals  and  the  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  disease  or  ii\jury  of  the  oere* 
bellum,  this  nerve-centre  presides  over  coordination  of  action  of  the  muades,  whidi  is 
certainly  necessary  to  equilibration,  except  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  those  concened 
in  speech.    This  question,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  definitely  answered. 

Every  carefully-observed  case  that  we  have  been  able  to  find,  in  which  there  was 
uncomplicated  disease  or  iigury  of  the  cerebellum,  provided  the  disease  or  iigury  iovo&Ted 
more  than  half  of  the  organ,  presented  great  disorder  in  the  general  movemeDts^  per* 
ticularly  those  of  progression.  We  have  collected  the  more  or  less  complete  reports  of 
twelve  cases.  In  Oase  II.,  there  was  softening  of  one-half  of  one  hemisphere,  with 
remarkable  convulsive  movements.  In  Case  Y.,  the  one  so  often  quoted  from  Gomb^te, 
the  gait  was  uncertain,  with  frequent  falling;  there  was  incomplete  paralyds;  bot^is 
addition  to  the  absence  of  the  cerebellum,  there  was  no  pons  Varolii.  In  Case  TL, 
there  was  no  disturbance  of  movement,  and  there  was  partial  degeneration  of  one  Uteril 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  In  Oase  YII.,  there  was  no  disturbance  of  movement,  and  dis- 
organization of  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  In  Case  XI.,  there  was  slight  loss  of 
substance  in  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  slight  "  vacillation  *'  in  the  noTe- 
ments.  In  Case  XU.,  there  was  an  abscess  involving  two-thirds  of  one  lateral  lobe,  and  the 
movements  of  the  limbs  were  preserved.  In  Oases  L,  III.,  lY.,  YIIL,  IX.,  X.,  six  oot  of 
twelve,  there  was  difficulty  in  muscular  coordination,  which  was  invariably  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  cerebellar  substance  involved  in  the  disease  or  iigury.  We  do  not  make 
the  reservation,  that  more  than  half  of  the  cerebeUum  must  be  destroyed  in  order  neoes- 
sarily  to  produce  difficulty  in  muscular  coordination,  upon  purely  theoretical  groonda^hut 
we  regard  this  point  as  positively  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  animals.  Theae  a- 
periments  show  that  one-half  of  the  organ  is  capable  of  performing  the  function  of  the 
whole.  We  have  an  analogy  to  this  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  oi^e  of  which  is  aofBcieBt 
for  the  elimination  of  the  effete  constituents  of  the  urine,  after  the  other  has  been  removed. 

Notwithstanding  the  contrary  views  of  many  physiological  writers,  we  are  finnlj 
convinced,  from  experiments  and  a  careful  study  of  pathological  facts,  that  there  ia  no 
one  point  in  the  physiology  of  the  nerve-centres  more  definitely  settled  than  that  the 
cerebellum  presides  over  equilibration  and  the  coordination  of  the  muscular  movements, 
particularly  those  of  progression.  In  this  statement,  we  make  exceptions  in  favor  of  the 
movements  of  respiration,  deglutition,  of  the  face,  and  of  those  concerned  in  q>eech,  as 
well  as  the  involuntary  movements  generally.  As  another  example  of  a  nerve-centre  pre- 
siding over  muscular  coordination,  we  have  the  instance  of  the  portion  of  the  left  anterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum  which  coordinates  the  action  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  speecli. 

The  theory  that  the  disordered  movements  which  follow  UD\jury  of  the  oerebeUnm  are 
due  simply  to  vertigo  is  not  tenable ;  and  in  only  one  of  the  cases  cited  ia  vertigo  men- 
tioned. There  is  a  disease,  involving  the  semicircular  canals  and  other  parts  of  the  inUs- 
nal  ear,  called  M^nidre^s  disease,  in  which  there  is  marked  want  of  equilibration  and 
muscular  coordination,  attended  with,  and  probably  dependent  upon  vertigo.  The  v^ 
tigo  is  always  very  distinct  and  is  mentioned  in  all  of  these  cases ;  and,  although  it  ia  less 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  it  is  never  entirely  absent.  A  careful  study  of  these  eaaei^ 
comparing  them  with  the  cases  of  deficient  coordination  from  disease  of  the  cerebeDoD, 
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oaxmot  fail  to  show  a  great  difference  between  the  phenomena  following  cerebellar  dis- 
ease and  the  masonlar  phenomena  due  to  well-marked  and  persistent  vertigo. 

Connection  of  the  Cerebellum  toith  the  Generative  Function. — The  fact  that  the  cere- 
bellam  is  the  centre  for  equilibration  and  the  coordination  of  certain  mnscolar  move- 
ments does  not  necessaiilj  imply  that  it  has  no  other  functions.  The  idea  of  Gall,  that 
*Hhe  cerebellam  is  the  organ  of  the  instinct  of  generation,"  is  sufficiently  familiar;  and 
there  are  numerous  facts  in  pathology  which  show  a  certain  relation  between  this  nerve- 
centre  and  the  organs  of  generation,  although  the  idea  that  it  presides  over  the  genera- 
tive function  is  not  sustained  by  the  results  of  experiments  upon  animals  or  by  facts  in 
comparative  anatomy. 

In  experiments  upon  animals  in  which  the  cerebellum  has  been  removed,  there  is  noth- 
ing pointing  directly  to  this  part  as  the  organ  of  the  generative  instinct.  Flourens  re- 
moved a  great  part  of  the  cerebellum  in  a  cock.  The  animal  survive'd  for  eight  months. 
It  was  put  several  times  with  hens  and  always  attempted  to  mount  them,  but  without 
success,  from  want  of  equilibrium.  In  this  animal,  the  testicles  were  enormous.  This 
observation  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed,  and  there  are  no  instances  in  which  the  cere- 
bellum has  been  removed  with  apparent  destruction  of  sexual  instinct  In  a  comparison 
of  the  relative  weights  of  the  cerebellum  in  staUions,  mares,  and  geldings,  Leuret  found 
that,  far  from  being  atrophied,  the  cerebellum  in  geldings  was  even  larger  than  in  either 
stallions  or  mares. 

■  In  the  numerous  cases  of  disease  or  iignry  of  the  cerebellum,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  there  are  some,  in  which  irritation  of  this  part  has  been  followed  by  per- 
sistent erection  and  manifest  exaggeration  of  the  sexual  appetite,  and  others,  in  which 
its  extensive  degeneration  or  destruction  has  apparently  produced  atrophy  of  the  genera^ 
tive  organs  and  total  loss  of  sexual  desire.  There  are  also  certain  cases  of  this  kind 
which  we  have  not  yet  cited.  Serres  gives  the  history  of  several  cases,  in  which  irrita- 
tion of  the  cerebellum  was  followed  by  satyriasis  or  nymphomania,  but,  in  other  cases, 
there  were  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  generative  organs.  In  the  case  reported  by 
Combette,  the  patient  had  the  habit  of  masturbation.  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  reported 
(1838)  two  cases  of  diseased  or  atrophied  cerebellum,  with  absence  of  sexual  desire, 
and  one  case  of  irritation,  with  satyriasis.  Similar  instances  are  given  by  other  writers, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail.  We  have  already  cited  the  observations  of  Budge,  in 
which  mechanical  irritation  of  the  cerebellum  was  followed  by  movements  of  the  uterus, 
testicles,  etc. 

Although  there  are  many  facts  in  pathology  which  are  opposed  to  the  view  that  the 
cerebellum  presides  over  the  generative  function,  there  are  numerous  cases  which  go  to 
show  a  certain  connection  between  this  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the 
organs  of  generation  in  the  human  subject.  But  this  is  all  that  we  can  say  upon  this 
important  point ;  certain  it  is  that  the  facts  are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  definite,  and 
invariable,  to  sustain  the  doctrine  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  the  sexual  instinct. 

Development  of  the  Cerebellum  in  the  Lower  Animals. — The  study  of  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  cerebellum  has  little  physiological  interest,  except  in  so  far  as  it  bears 
upon  our  knowledge  of  its  functions.  From  this  point  of  view,  there  is  little  to  be  said 
concerning  its  development  in  the  animal  scale.  We  can  hardly  establish  a  definite  rela- 
tion between  this  particular  part  of  the  encephalon  and  the  complicated  character  of  the 
muscular  movements ;  for,  as  we  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  we 
have  other  parts  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  cerebellum,  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  complexity  of  the  muscular  system.  Nor  can  we  connect  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  ideas  of  the  functions  of  this  organ  in  connection 
-with,  generation.  The  amphioxus  lanciolatus  has  no  cerebellum,  and  this  organ,  there- 
fore, is  not  indispensable  to  generation.  In  some  animals  remarkable  for  salacity,  the 
cerebellum  is  not  unusuaDy  large ;  and  &ct8  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 
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We  have  thog  discnaaed  onl;  those  views  with  regard  to  the  funotious  of  tb«  cenhl- 
)nm  which  are  supported  by  experimental  or  pathological  facta,  and  have  nottoocbed 
upon  the  vagne  and  nnanpported  ideas  advanced  by  various  writers  before  tlie  pnbli* 
tjou  of  the  remarkable  observationa  of  Flourena.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  cetebeUiUD 
IB  the  organ  presiding  over  memory,  the  involnntarj  movements,  general  seositnlitj,  or 
the  general  voluntary  movements.  The  only  view  that  baa  any  powtive  eiperiineDttl  or 
pathological  baais  is  that  it  presides  over  egnilibration  and  the  coordination  of  certwt 
muscular  movements,  and  ia,  perhaps,  in  some  way  connected  with  the  geoentirt 
Amotion. 

Ganglia  at  the  Bate  of  the  EncephaUm. 

At  the  base  of  the  encepbaloo,  are  found  aeveral  collections  of  gray  matter,  or  gta- 
glia,  some  of  which  have  fanotionsdistinct  from  those  already  described  in  connectioa  with 
the  oerebrnm  and  cerebellnm ;  bat  moat  of  them  are  so  difficnlt  of  acceaa  in  living  un- 
iDsls,  that  we  poasesa  very  little  definite  information,  even  with  regard  to  their  genoii 
properties.  We  have,  however,  a  tolerably  complete  knowledge  of  the  fonctiona  of  ibt 
meduUa  oblongata  and  the  tnhcrcuta  qoadrigemina,  and  have  aome  idea  of  the  phvdolo^ 
of  the  tuber  annnlare;  but  the  fimctioiiB  of  the  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  ventridn, 
pineal  gland,  pednnoles,  etc.,  are  little  nnderstood,  and  the  speculations  of  the  older 
writers,  with  the  indefinite  experiments  of  modem  physiologists,  upon  these  parts,  will 
be  passed  over  very  Ijriefly. 

Corpora  Striata. 
These  bodies  are  somewhat  pear-shaped,  and  are  aitnoted  at  the  base  of  thebnin. 
partly  witbont  the  cerebral  hemigpheres  and  partly  embedded  in  their  white  inbeUnn- 


Tia.WS.—CarporatlTiata,    (Sippcj.) 
eilh  T«itrie)« :  S,  the  two  lUDliue  of  tbe  w;itiiiii  hiddnin  mpotlnic  la  tnint  oT  Dm  tinh  Tentrtrle ;  1  falpnaanpa 
minnr:  4,  poitirlor  porllon  of  the  oorpoa  oUIognni;  e.mldillo  ponion  oT  the  Mmii;  t.  pountor  pllW  !«■*• 
foniLi;  7.  blpiNWuopiu  mi^in:  a,  emlneDtli  <»llU«nlU{  8,  kUnl  porCona  of  Itia  ftnlz  ;  ID,  cbunwl  plenu: 
11,  tml*MmKlRiUuia;  ^oorpvtttnatiaH. 
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Their  rounded  base  is  directed  forward,  and  the  narrower  end,  backward  and  outward. 
Their  external  surface  is  gray,  and  they  present,  on  section,  alternate  strisB  of  white  and 
gray  matter,  which  appearance  has  g^ven  them  the  name  of  corpora  striata.  Between 
the  narrow  extremities  of  these  bodies,  are  situated  the  optic  thalami. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  corpora  striata. 
Burdon- Sanderson  has  lately  shown  that,  when  the  corpus  striatum  on  one  side,  exposed 
by  carefully  removing  a  small  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  is  stimulated 
with  a  weak  induced  current  of  galvanism,  movements  of  the  muscles  occur  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body.  If  the  deepest  parts  be  stimulated,  *Hhe  animal  opens  its  mouth, 
puts  out  its  tongue,  and  draws  it  in  again  alternately.''  When  the  corpora  striata  are 
removed,  disturbing  the  hemispheres  as  little  as  possible,  there  appears  to  be  no  paralysis, 
either  of  motion  or  sensation. 

We  have  obtained  a  little  more  information  regarding  the  functions  of  the  corpora 
striata,  irom  cases  of  cerebral  htemorrhage  in  the  human  subject,  than  from  experimental 
investigations.  In  apoplexy,  when  the  corpus  striatum  on  one  side  is  alone  involved, 
there  is  paralysis  of  motion  of  the  opposite  lateral  half  of  the  body,  the  general  sensibility 
usually  being  unaffected.  Facts  of  this  kind  show  that  the  action  of  the  corpora  striata 
is  crossed ;  and  they  farther  illustrate  their  connection  with  the  motor  tract  from  the 
hemispheres. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  corpora  striata  are  the  centres  of  olfaction,'  as 
was  at  one  time  thought,  for  they  are  sometimes  absent  in  animals  possessing  very  large 
olfactory  nerves,  and  they  are  very  largely  developed  in  the  cetacea,  in  which  the  olfac- 
tory apparatus  is  rudimentary. 

Optic  Thalami, 

From  their  name,  we  should  infer  that  the  optic  thalami  have  some  important  func- 
tion in  connection  with  vision ;  but  they  serve  merely  as  beds  for  the  optic  commissures 
and  give  to  the  nerves  but  very  few  fibres.  They  are  oblong  bodies,  situated  between 
the  posterior  extremities  of  the  corpora  striata,  and  resting  upon  the  crura  cerebri  on  the 
two  sides.  They  are  white  externally,  and,  in  their  interior,  present  a  mixture  of  white 
and  gray  matter.  Longet  has  destroyed  them  upon  the  two  sides,  carefully  avoiding 
injury  of  the  optic  tracts,  and  he  noted  no  interference  with  vision  or  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  iris. 

The  optic  thalami  seem,  from  experiments  upon  animals,  to  have  a  peculiar  crossed 
action  upon  the  muscular  system.  While  their  mechanical  irritation  produces  neither 
pain  nor  convulsive  movements,  showing  that  they  are  probably  insensible  and  inexcita- 
ble,  the  extirpation  of  one  optic  thalamus  is  followed  by  enfeeblement  of  the  muscles  of 
the  opposite  lateral  half  of  the  body,  without  actual  paralysis.  When  both  have  been 
removed,  there  is  general  debility  of  the  muscular  system.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
other  experiments  upon  these  parts,  which  have  been  very  indefinite  in  their  results,  or  to 
allude  to  the  "  circular  "  movements  produced  by  lesion  upon  one  side,  involving  also 
the  cms  cerebri ;  for,  beyond  the  statement  just  made,  the  function  of  the  optic  thalami 
is  unknown. 

We  derive  but  little  information  concerning  the  optic  thalami  from  cases  of  cerebral 
liaemorrhage  in  the  human  subject ;  for  it  is  not  common  to  have  disease  involving  these 
parts  and  not  affecting  other  centres.  In  some  cases  of  lesion  limited  to  the  optic  thala- 
mus on  one  side,  there  is  paralysis  of  sensation  of  the  opposite  lateral  half  of  the  body, 
vrithont  actual  paralysis  of  motion,  although  the  movements  are  generally  feeble.  When 
the  brain-lesion  involves  both  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus  on  one  side, 
^rhich  is  more  common,  there  is  paralysis  of  motion,  with  loss  or  disorder  of  sensibility, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  These  facts  illustrate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  anatomi- 
cal connection  of  the  optic  thalami  with  the  sensory  tracts,  although,  in  experiments  upon 
nnals,  destruction  of  these  parts  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  general  sensibility. 
46 
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7\U>€rcula  Quadrigemiiia. 

These  little  bodies,  sometimes  called  the  optic  lobes,  are  rounded  eminences,  two 
npon  either  side,  situated  just  below  the  third  ventricle.  The  anterior,  called  the  nates, 
are  the  larger.  These  are  oblong  and  of  a  grayish  color  externally.  The  posterior, 
called  the  testes,  are  situated  just  behind  the  anterior.  They  are  rounded  and  are  rather 
lighter  in  color  than  the  anterior.  Both  contain  gray  nervous  matter  in  their  interior. 
They  are  the  main  points  of  origin  of  the  optic  nerves  and  are  connected  by  commissa- 
ral  fibres  with  the  optic  thalami.  In  birds,  the  tubercles  are  two  in  number,  instead  of 
four,  and  are  called  tubercular  bigemina. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  inexcitable  and  insensible.  When 
pain  and  convulsive  movements  have  apparently  followed  their  mechanical  irritation  in 
living  animals,  these  phenomena  have  probably  been  due  to  excitation  or  stimulation  of 
the  motory  or  sensory  conmiissural  fibres  which  pass  beneath  them. 

As  regards  the  function  of  the  optic  lobes,  aside  from  their  action  as  reflex  nervons 
centres  for  the  movements  of  the  iris,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that  they  preade 
over  the  sense  of  sight.  They  are  easily  reached  and  operated  upon  in  birds,  where  tfaej 
are  very  large,  and  their  extirpation  is  followed  by  total  loss  of  sight,  as  well  as  abolitioQ 
of  the  reflex  movements  of  the  iris.  In  birds  and  in  those  mammals  in  which  they  have 
be^n  operated  upon,  their  action  in  vision  is  crossed  ;  i,  «.,  when  the  lobe  is  removed  upoa 
one  side,  the  sight  is  lost  in  the  opposite  eye,  vision  in  the  eye  upon  the  same  side  being 
unimpaired.  We  have  long  been  in  the  habit,  in  class-demonstrations,  of  removing  the 
optic  lobe  on  one  side  from  a  pigeon,  with  the  result  just  mentioned.  The  operation  is 
quite  simple :  A  part  of  the  skull  is  removed  by  the  side  of  one  hemisphere,  and  the 
optic  lobe  is  seen,  in  the  form  of  a  large,  white  tubercle,  between  the  poaterior  purtion 
of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.  A  little  slit  is  then  made  in  its  capsale,  vdA  the 
interior  is  broken  up  carefully  with  a  delicate  forceps.  The  animal  generally  recovers 
from  the  operation,  blinded  in  the  eye  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  removing  the  portion 
of  the  skull,  it  is  well  not  to  go  too  far  back,  as  there  is  then  danger  of  woonding  the 
great  venous  sinns  and  complicating  the  operation  by  heemorrhage. 

In  treating  of  the  special  sense  of  sight,  we  shall  see  that  the  decosaation  of  the 
optic  nerves  is  more  complex  in  man  than  in  birds,  in  which  the  nerve  from  one  optic 
lobe  passes  totally  and  exclusively  to  the  eye  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  man,  meet  of 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  from  one  side  pass  to  the  eye  upon  the  opposite  side ;  bni  a 
few  fibres  pass  to  the  eye  upon  the  same  side,  a  few  connect  the  tubercles  npon  the  two 
sides,  and  a  few  connect  the  two  eyes.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not,  in  man,  the 
action  of  the  tubercles  in  vision  is  exclusively  crossed,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  moat  of  tb* 
inferior  animals. 

The  optic  lobes  undoubtedly  serve  as  the  sole  centres  presiding  over  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  not  merely  as  avenues  of  communication  of  this  sense  to  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. A  positive  proof  of  this  proposition  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  sight  is 
preserved  after  complete  removal  of  the  cerebrum,  provided  that  iignry  of  the  tuber- 
cles have  been  carefully  avoided. 

We  shall  say  nothing,  in  this  connection,  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  iris, 
except  that  the  reflex  action  by  which  the  size  of  the  pupil  is  modified  ia  efiected  throiigh 
the  optic  lobes  as  nerve-centres.  The  mechanism  of  the  movements  of  the  iris  and  thw 
regulation  through  nervous  action  are  questions  of  great  interest  and  are  somewhat  cvmii- 
plex.  We  have  already  treated  of  them  to  some  extent,  in  connection  with  the  physi- 
ology of  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  and  they  will  be  considered  still  more  fully  in  the  sec- 
tion upon  the  special  sense  of  sight. 

Ganglion  of  the  Tuber  Annulare. 

The  tuber  annulare,  called  the  pons  Varolii  or  the  mesocephalon,  ia  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  just  above  the  medulla  oblongata.    It  is  white  externally  and  contaurs 
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in  its  ioterior  a  large  admixtare  of  gray  matter.  It  presents  both  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal white  fibres.  Its  transverse  fibres  connect  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellam.  Its 
longitudinal  fibres  are  connected  below,  with  the  anterior  pyramidal  bodies  and  the  oli- 
vary bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  posterior  columns.  Above,  the  fibres  are  connected  with  the  crura  cerebri 
and  pass  to  the  brain.  The  superficial  transverse  fibres  are  wanting  in  animals  in  which 
the  cerebellum  has  no  lateral  lobes. 

The  general  properties  of  the  tuber  annulare  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory manner  by  Longet.  In  his  experiments,  direct  excitation  of  the  superficial 
transverse  fibres  did  not  produce  well-marked  convulsive  movements,  and  there  were  no 
con^mlsions  when  the  posterior  fibres  were  stimulated.  When  galvanization  was  applied 
to  the  deeper  anterior  fibres,  convulsive  movements  were  distinct  at  each  excitation. 
Stimulation  of  the  posterior  portion  always  produced  pain.  This  was  not  constantly 
observed  to  follow  irritation  of  the  anterior  portion,  and,  when  pain  occurred,  it  was 
thought  ta  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  root  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  above  experiments,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  free  from  uncertainty  as  those  made  upon 
the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  encephalon,  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  tend  to  show  that 
the  tuber  annulare  is  both  insensible  and  inexcitable  in  its  superficial  anterior  portion, 
which  is  composed  chiefly  of  commissural  fibres  from  the  cerebellum ;  that  it  is  excita- 
ble and  probably  insensible  in  its  deeper  anterior  portion,  which  seems  to  be  composed 
chiefly  of  descending  motor  conductors ;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  sensible  and  probably 
inexcitable  in  its  posterior  portion. 

The  tuber  annulare  undoubtedly  acts  as  a  conductor  of  sensory  impressions  and  motor 
stimulus  to  and  from  the  cerebrum,  as  we  should  naturally  expect  from  the  direction  of 
its  fibres,  and  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  cases  of  disease,  particularly  as  regards 
motion.  In  addition,  however,  judging  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  numerous  nodules 
of  gray  matter  between  fasciculi  of  white  fibres,  and  that  this  gray  matter  contains  cel- 
lular elements  similar  to  those  found  in  other  nerve-centres  and  from  which  nerve- 
fibres  undoubtedly  originate,  it  would  be  inferred  that  these  nodules  have  a  distinct 
function  and  give  to  the  tuber  annulare  the  properties  of  a  nerve-centre.  It  will  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  follow  out  the  experiments  upon  this  part,  by  which  its  action 
as  a  centre  has  been  illustrated.  These  experiments  are  of  two  kinds :  First,  the  re- 
moval of  other  encephalic  ganglia,  leaving  only  the  tuber  annulare,  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  the  cerebellum,  and  noting  the  properties  or  faculties  retained  by  animals 
under  these  conditions.  Experiments  of  this  kind  are  tolerably  definite,  as  we  already 
know  the  general  functions  of  most  of  the  other  encephalic  ganglia.  Second,  to  note 
the  effects  of  extirpation  of  the  tuber  annulare  alone. 

If  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  olfactory  ganglia,  the  optic  lobes,  the  corpora  striata, 
and  the  optic  thalami,  be  removed,  the  animal  loses  the  special  senses  of  smell  and  sight 
and  the  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  enfeeblement  of  the  muscular 
system,  but  voluntary  motion  and  general  sensibility  are  retained.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  upon  these  points.  As  far  as  voluntary  motion  is  concerned,  an  animal  oper- 
ated upon  in  this  way  is  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  one  simply  deprived  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  There  are  no  voluntary  movements  which  show  any  degree  of 
intelligence,  but  the  animal  can  stand,  and  various  consecutive  movements  are  executed, 
which  are  entirely  different  from  the  simple  reflex  acts  depending  exclusively  upon  the 
spinal  cord.  The  coordination  of  movements  is  perfect,  unless  the  cerebellum  be  re- 
moTed.  As  regards  general  sensibility,  an  animal  deprived  of  all  the  encephalic  ganr^lia 
except  the  tuber  annulare  and  the  medulla  oblongata  undoubtedly  feels  pain.  This  has 
l)een  demonstrated  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  by  Longet,  and  has  been  shown  even 
more  satisfactorily  by  Vulpian.  In  rabbits,  rats,  etc.,  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum, 
corpora  striata,  and  optic  thalami,  pinching  of  the  ear  or  foot  is  immediately  followed  by 
prolonged  and  plaintive  cries.    Both  of  the  experimenters  referred  to  insist  upon  the 
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character  of  these  cries  as  indicating  the  actual  perception  of  painfal  impressions,  and  as 
very  different  from  cries  that  are  purely  reflex,  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
this  term.  Longet  alludes  to  the  voluntary  movements  and  the  cries  observed  in  persons 
subjected  to  painful  surgical  operations,  when  incompletely  under  the  influence  of  aD 
ansBsthetic,  concerning  the  character  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  regards  the 
movements  as  voluntary,  and  the  cries  as  evidence  of  the  acute  perception  of  pain;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  such  patients  have  no  recollection  of  any  painfal  impresaon, 
although  they  have  apparently  experienced  great  suffering.  As  far  as  we  can  jndge 
from  what  we  positively  know  of  the  functions  of  the  encephalic  centres,  the  pain  nndei 
these  circumstances  is  perceived  by  some  nerve-centre,  probably  the  tuber  annulare^  bat 
the  impression  is  not  conveyed  to  the  cerebrum  and  is  not  recorded  by  the  memory. 

Taking  all  the  experimental  facts  into  consideration,  the  following  seems  to  be  the 
most  reasonable  view  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  tuber  annulare  as  a  nerve-centre: 

It  is  an  organ  capable  of  originating  a  stimulus  giving  rise  to  voluntary  movements, 
when  the  cerebrum,  corpora  striata,  and  the  optic  thalami,  have  been  removed,  and  it 
probably  regulates  the  automatic  voluntary  movements  of  station  and  progres^on.  Many 
voluntary  movements,  the  result  of  intellectnal  effort,  are  made  in  obedience  to  a  stimn- 
lus  transmitted  from  the  cerebrum,  through  conducting  fibres  in  the  tuber  annulare,  to 
the  motor  conductors  of  the  cord  and  the  general  motor  nerves. 

The  tuber  annulare  is  also  capable  of  perceiving  painful  impressions,  which,  when  all 
of  the  encephalic  ganglia  are  preserved,  are  also  conducted  to  and  are  perceived  by  the 
cerebrum,  and  are  remembered ;  but  there  are  distinct  evidences  of  the  perceptioo  of 
pain,  even  when  the  cerebrum  has  been  removed. 

Medidla   Oblongata. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  mednlla  oblongiU 
relate  to  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  their  connection  with  the  gray  matter  embedded  ia 
its  substance,  and  the  course  of  the  filaments  of  origin  of  certain  of  the  cranial  nerree. 
Concerning  the  deep  origin  of  the  large  root  of  the  fifth,  the  motor  oculi  extemus,  facial 
pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory,  and  the  sublingual,  we  shaU  have  nothing  to  say  in  tlw 
connection,  as  we  have  already  treated  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  these  nerves  with 
sufficient  minuteness ;  and  we  have  now  to  study  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  particularly  its  action  as  a  nerve-centre. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata, — The  mednlla  obl<mgftta  is  the 
oblong  enlargement  which  connects  the  spinal  cord  with  the  various  encephalic  ganglia. 
It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  nearly  an  inch  broad  at  its  widest  por- 
tion. It  rests  in  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone,  extending  from  the  atlas  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  tuber  annulare,  with  its  broad  extremity  above.  Like  the  cord,  it 
has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  median  fissure. 

Apparently  continuous  with  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  are  the  two  anterior 
pyramids,  one  on  either  side.  Viewed  superficially,  the  innermost  fibres  of  these  pyra- 
mids are  seen  to  decussate  in  the  median  line ;  but,  if  these  fibres  be  traced  from  tk 
cord,  it  is  found  that  they  come  from  the  white  substance  of  its  lateral  columns,  and  tbat 
none  of  them  are  derived  from  the  anterior  columns.  The  fibres  of  the  external  portioB 
of  the  anterior  pyramids  come  from  the  anterior  colunms  of  the  cord.  At  the  site  of  the 
decussation,  the  pyramids  are  composed  entirely  of  white  matter ;  but,  as  the  fibrv$ 
spread  out  to  pass  to  the  encephalon  above,  they  present  nodules  of  gray  matter  between 
the  fasciculi. 

External  to  the  anterior  pyramids,  are  the  corpora  olivaria.  These  are  oval  and  v^ 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  groove.  They  are  white  externally  and  contain  a  gray  nackQ& 
called  the  corpus  den  tat  um. 
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ExteAial  to  the  corpora  olivaria,  are  the  reatiform  bodioe,  formed  excloBivelf  of 
white  matter  and  constitating  the  postero-lateral  portion  of  the  medalla.  The;  are 
coDtinnous  with  the  posterior  colarons  of  tbo  cord.  The  restiform  bodies  spread  out 
OS  the?  SBcend,  and  pass  to  the  cerebellum,  forming  a  greiit  portion  of  the  inferior 
pednncleB. 

Beneath  the  olivar;  bodien  and  between  tbe  anterior  pyramids  and  the  restiform 
bodies,  are  the  lateral  tracts  of  the  medulla,  called  bj  the  French,  the  intermediary  fas- 
piculi.    These  are  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  white  and  graj  matter  and  have 
a  yello wish-gray  color.    They  receive  all  that  portion 
of  the  antero-latcral  columns  of  the  cord  which  does 
nut  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  anterior  pyra- 
mids.    They  are  frequently  considered  as  parts  of  the 
restiform  bodies,  but  they  are  peculiarly  interesting, 
from  the  fact  that  they  contain  the  gray  centre  pre- 
HiUing  over  respiration ;  and,  for  that  reason,  we  have 
described  them  as  distinct  fasciculi. 

The  posterior  pyramids  (fasciculi  graciles)  are  the 
smallest  of  all.  Tliey  paBs  upward  to  the  cerebrum, 
witliont  •decussating,  and  are  composed  eiclosively 
of  white  matter.  As  they  pass  upward,  they  diverge, 
leaving  a  space  at  the  fourth  rentricle. 

The  fourth  rentricle  is  in  the  medulla,  and  is 
bounded  above,  by  the  valve  of  VieuEReus  and  the 
under  snrface  of  the  cerebellnm.  In  tbe  lower  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  are  several  trans- 
verse fasciculi  of  white  matter ;  but  the  greatest  part 
of  this  portion  U  composed  of  a  layer  of  gray  snb- 

The  two  lateral  halves  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  medulla  are  connected  togetlier  by  fibres  arising 
from  the  gray  matter  of  the  lateral  tracts,  or  inter- 
mediary fasciculi,  passing  obliqnely,  in  a  cun'cd 
direction  from  behind  forward,  to  the  raphe  in  the 
median  line.  There  are  also  fibres  passing  from  be- 
fure  backward,  to  form  a  posterior  commissure,  and 
fibres  arising  from  the  cells  of  the  olivary  bodies, 
which  connect  the  gray  substance  of  the  lateral 
halves.  Commissural  fibres  also  connect  the  gray 
matter  of  the  lateral  tracts  with  the  corpora  dentata 
of  the  olivary  bodies,  and  the  olivary  bodies  with  the 
cerebellom,  their  fibres  forming  part  of  the  inferior 
pedancles  of  the  cerebellnm.  In  addition,  it  is  prob- 
able that  fibres,  taking  their  origin  from  all  of  the 
gray  nodules  of  tbe  medulla,  pass  to  the  parts  of  the 
eneephnlon  situated  above. 

As  for  as  the  fibres  of  origiu  of  the  nerves  are 
concerned,  it  may  he  stated  in  general  terms  that  a 
nainberof  the  motor  roots  arise  Oom  the  gray  matter 
of  the  floor  .of  tbe  fourth  ventricle,  the  roots  of  the  sensory  nerves  arising  from  gray 
matter  in  the  posterior  portions. 

Aside  from  purely  anatomical  demonstrations,  the  connection  of  the  anterior  pyra- 
mids of  the  medulla  with  the  corpora  striata  has  been  shown  by  pathological  obserra- 
tlnns.     It  is  well  known  that,  when  the  connection  between  the  nerve-centres  and  the 
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fibres  is  destroyed,  these  fibres  after  a  ttme  become  degenerated.  In  old  lesidlis  of  the 
corpora  striata,  it  has  been  shown  that,  when  the  white  sabstance  is  iiynred  upon  one 
side,  there  follow  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  fibres  of  the  corresponding  eerebnl 
peduncle  and  anterior  pyramid  of  the  mednlla,  and  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  apiiul 
cord  upon  the  opposite  side.  This  important  fact  illustrates  the  connection  between  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord  and  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  mednlla  oblongata,  the 
decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  and  the  passage  of  fibres  from  the  anterior  pyra- 
mids to  the  corpora  striata,  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebral  peduncles. 

Functions  of  the  Medulla   Oblongata, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  as  a  conductor 
of  sensory  impressions  and  of  motor  stimulus  to  and  from  the  brain.  We  know  that  there 
is  conduction  of  this  kind  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  ganglia  of  the  encephalon,  and  thL> 
must  take  place  through  the  medulla ;  a  fact  which  is  inevitable,  from  its  anatomical  rela- 
tions, and  which  is  demonstrated  by  its  section  in  liying  animals.  Nor  is  it  neces^arr  tf» 
dwell  upon  its  general  properties,  in  which  it  resembles  the  spinal  cord,  at  least  as  far  s^^ 
has  been  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  living  animals  or  upon  animals  just  kilkd. 
It  is  difficult  to  expose  this  part  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  but  experiments  sho« 
that  it  is  sensitive  on  its  posterior  surface  and  insensible  in  front.  The  diflScultv  of  ob- 
serving the  phenomena  which  follow  its  irritation  in  living  animals  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  determine  the  limits  of  its  excitability  and  sensibility  as  exactly  as  has  been 
done  for  the  diflTerent  portions  of  the  cord. 

It  is  also  somewhat  difiicnlt  to  determine  whether  the  action  of  the  medulla  itselt^  in 
its  relations  to  motion  and  sensation,  be  crossed  or  direct.  As  regards  conduction  from 
the  brain,  the  direction  is  sufQciently  well  shown  by  cases  of  cerebral  disease,  in  whicL 
the  paralysis,  in  simple  lesions,  is  always  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

The  action  of  the  medulla  as  a  reflex  nerve-centre  depends  upon  its  gray  matter. 
When  this  gray  substance  is  destroyed,  certain  of  the  important  reflex  fQuclions  are 
instantly  abolished.  From  its  connections  with  various  of  the  cranial  nerves,  we  should 
expect  it  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  movements  of  the  face,  in  deglutition,  in  iht 
action  of  the  heart  and  of  various  glands,  etc.,  important  points  which  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered in  their  appropriate  place.  Its  most  striking  fimction,  however,  \s  in  connection 
with  respiration. 

Connection  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  with  Respiration, — In  1809,  Legallois  made  a 
number  of  experiments  upon  rabbits,  cats,  etc.,  in  which  he  showed  that  re^iratioii 
depends  exclusively  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and  not  upon  the  brain,  and  he  Luther 
located  the  part  which  presides  over  this  function  at  the  site  of  origin  of  the  pnenmogastric 
nerves.  Flourens,  in  his  elaborate  experiments  upon  the  nerve-centres,  extended  the 
observations  of  Legallois,  and  limited  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  rabbit,  between  tbe 
upper  border  of  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrics  and  a  plane  situated  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  below  the  lowest  point  of  origin  of  these  nerves ;  these  limits,  of  course,  TaiTing 
with  the  size  of  the  animal.  Following  these  experiments,  Longet  has  shown  that  the 
respiratory  nervous  centre  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  medulla  included  between 
the  two  planes  indicated  by  Flourens,  but  that  it  is  confined  to  the  gray  matter  of  tbe 
lateral  tracts,  or  the  intermediary  fasciculi.  This  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
respiration  persists  in  animals  after  division  of  the  anterior  pyramids  and  the  restiibnn 
bodies.  Subsequently,  Flourens  still  farther  restricted  the  limits  of  the  respiratory  centre 
and  fully  confirmed  the  observations  of  Longet. 

The  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  above  indicated  presides  over  the  movemeiiti^ 
of  respiration  and  is  the  true  respiratory  nerve-centre.  Nearly  all  who  have  repeated 
the  experiments  of  Flourens  have  found  that  the  spinal  cord  may  be  divided  below  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  that  all  of  the  oncephalio  ganglia  above  may  be  removed. 
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spiratorj  movements  still  persisting.     It  is  a  very  common  tiling  ii 

animal  bj'  breaking  np  the  medulla.    In  a  dog,  for  example,  we  grasp  tbe  bead  tirmly 

with  the  left  hand,  lies  it  forcibly  upon  the  neck,  and  penetrate  with  a  stylet  a  little  behind 

the  oocipital  protuberance,  entering  between  tbe  etias  and  tbe  skull.     By 

a  rapid  lateral  motion  of  the  inetrnment,  tbe  medulla  is  broken  np,  and  A. 

the  animal  instantly  ccusea  to  breathe.    There  are  no  struggles,  no  mani-  ■ 

festations  of  the  distress  of  asphyxia;    the  respiratory  muscles  simply  I 

cease  their  action,  and  tbe  animal  loses  instantly  the  gense  of  want  of  I 

iiir.     A  striking  contrast  to  this  is  presented  when  the  trachea  is  tied  or  ll 

when  all  of  tlie  respiratory  muscles  are  paralyzed  without  touching  the 

medulla. 

In  another  chapter,  we  have  insisted  upon  tbe  mechanism  of  the  reflex 
plienomena  of  respiration.  We  have  conclusively  shown  by  experiments, 
that  an  impression  is  received  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  tbe  general  sys- 
tem, which  is  due  to  want  of  oxygen  and  not  to  the  irritation  produced 
by  carbonic  acid ;  and  that  this  impresnon  is  conveyed  to  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  gives  rise  to  the  reflex  movements  of  respiration.  If  this 
impreBSion  l>c  abolished,  there  are  no  respiratory  movements;  and  if  the 
medalla,  the  sole  centre  capable  of  receiving  this  impression  and  of  gen- 
erating the  stimulus  sent  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  be  destroyed,  respi- 
ration instantly  ceases,  without  any  sensation  of  asphyxia. 

Vital  Point  («o  called). — Since  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that 
destrnction  of  a  restricted  portion  of  the  gray  substance  of  tbe  medulla 
pro<lnce3  instantaneous  and  permanent  arrest  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, Floiireus  and  others  have  spoken  of  this  centre  as  the  vital  knot, 
destruction  of  which  is  immediately  followed   by  death.      With  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  different  tissues 
and  organs  of  which  tlie  body  is  composed,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
present  any  arguments  to  show  the  un philosophical  character  of  such  a 
sweeping  proposition.     We  can  hardly  imagine  such  a  thing  as  instan- 
taneous death  of  tbe  entire  organism ;  still  less  can  it  be  assumed  that 
any  restricted  portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  one  essential,  vital 
point.     Probably,  a  very  powerful  electric  discharge  passed  through  the 
«ntire  cerebro- spinal  axis  produces  the  nearest  approach  to  instantaneous 
death  of  any  thing  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge ;  but,  even  here,  it    Fig.  bso.  —  StgM 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  some  parts  do  not  for  a  time  retain  their  so-       ii^  m'eau^ol'- 
called  vital  properties.     In  apparent  death,  tbe  nerves  and  the  heart  may      ^JJ^*""    '^'' 
be  shown  to  retain  tbeir  characteristic  properties ;  the  muscles  will  con- 
tract under  stimotus,  and  will  appropriate  oxygen  and  ^ve  off  carbonic  acid,  or  respire ; 
the  glands  may  be  made  to  secrete,  et«. ;  and  no  one  can  assume  that,  under  these  con- 
ditions, the  entire  organism  is  dead.     We  really  know  of  no  snch  thing  as  death,  except 
as  the  various  tissues  and  organs  which  go  to  make  up  the  entire  body  become  so  altered 
as  to  lose  their  physiological  properties  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration  ;  and  thU 
never  occurs  for  all  parts  of  the  organism  in  an  instant.     A  person  drowned  may  be  to  ail 
appearances  dead,  and  would  certainly  die  without  measures  for  restoration ;   yet,  in 
each  instances,   restoration  may  bo  accomplished,  the  period  of  apparent  death  being 
simply  a  blank,  as  far  ss  tbe  recollection  of  tbe  indiridnal  is  concerned.     It  is  as  ntterly 
impossible  to  determine  the  exact  instant  when  tbe  vital  principle,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  leaves  the  body  in  death,  as  to  indicate  the  time  when  the  organism  becomes 
a  living  being.     Death  is  nothing  more  than  a  permanent  destruction  of  so-called  vital 
pliysiological  properties;  and  this  occurs  successively,  and  at  different  periods,  for  diflTer- 
cnt  tissues  and  organs. 
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When  wo  see  that  frogs  will  live  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  for  months,  after  destruc- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  that,  in  mammals,  by  keeping  up  artificial  re^iration, 
we  can  prolong  many  of  the  most  important  fanctions,  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  for 
hours  after  decapitation,  we  can  understand  the  physiological  absurdity  of  the  propositioD 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  vital  point,  in  the  medulla  or  in  any  part  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Connection  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  with  Va/rwus  Reflex  Acts. — There  are  nnmerous 
reflex  phenomena  that  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  medulla  oblongata  as  a 
nerve-centre.  Among  these  are  the  various  acts  connected  with  respiration,  as  yawning, 
coughing,  crying,  sneezing,  etc.  It  also  presides  over  the  coordination  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  expression,  and  the  act  of  vomiting.  We  have  seen,  in  treating  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  that  their  galvanization  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart  in  diastole. 
The  same  result  follows  galvanization  of  the  medulla  at  the  point  of  origin  of  these  nerves. 
We  have  also  fully  discussed  the  influence  of  the  medulla  upon  sugar-formation  in  the 
liver,  as  illustrated  by  the  striking  experiments  of  Bernard,  in  which  he  produced  diabetes 
in  animals  by  irritating  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  influence  of  this  centre 
upon  the  quantity  and  the  composition  of  the  urine. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  concerning  certain  ganglia  and  other  parts  of  the  brain 
that  we  have  not  yet  considered.  The  olfactory  bulbs,  or  ganglia,  preside  over  olfaction 
and  will  be  treated  of  fully  in  connection  with  the  special  senses.  The  pineal  gland  and 
the  pituitary  body,  in  their  structure,  present  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  ductless  glands, 
and  their  anatomy  has  been  considered  in  another  chapter.  Passing  over  the  purely 
theoretical  views  of  the  older  writers,  who  had  very  indeflnite  ideas  of  the  functions  of 
any  of  the  encephalic  ganglia,  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  uses  of  the  pineal  gland  and 
pituitary  body  in  the  economy  are  entirely  unknown.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  septum  luciduni,  the  ventricles,  hippocampi,  and  various  other  minor 
parts  that  are  necessarily  described  in  anatomical  works.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the 
early  or  even  the  recent  speculations  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  these  parts,  which 
are  entirely  unsupported  by  experimental  or  pathological  facts  and  which  have  not  ad- 
vanced our  positive  knowledge.  Most  of  the  parts  just  enumerated  have  no  physiologicfll 
history. 

JRoUing  and  Turning  Movements  following  Injury  of  Certain  Peats  of  the 

Encephalon. 

The  remarkable  movements  of  rolling  and  turning,  produced  by  section  or  injury  of 
certain  of  the  commissural  fibres  of  the  encephalon,  are  not  very  important  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  they  are  rather  to  be  classed  among  the  curiosities  of 
experimental  physiology.  These  movements  follow  unilateral  lesions  and  are  dependenu 
to  a  certain  extent,  upon  a  consequent  inequality  in  the  power  of  the  muscles  on  one  side, 
without  actual  paralysis.  Vulpian  enumerates  the  following  parts,  injury  of  which,  upoo 
one  side,  in  living  animals,  may  determine  movements  of  rotation  : 

"1.  Cerebral  hemispheres ; 

"2.  Corpora  striata ; 

"  8.  Optic  thalami  (Flourens,  Longet,  Schiff); 

"  4.  Cerebral  peduncles  (Longet) ; 

"  5.  Pons  Varolii ; 

"  6.  Tubercula  quadrigemina  or  bigemina  (Flourens) ; 

^^  7.  Peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  especially  the  middle,  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
cerebellum  (Magendie) ; 

"  8.  Olivary  bodies,  restiform  bodies  (Magendie) ; 

"  9.  External  part  of  the  anterior  pyramids  (Magendie) ; 
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*  ■  10.  Portion  of  the  medulla  from  which  the  facial  nerve  arises  (Brown-S^qaard) ; 

"11.  Optic  nerves; 

"12.  Semicircular  canals  (Flourens) ;  auditory  nerve  (Brown-S6quard)." 

To  the  parts  above  enumerated,  Vulpian  adds  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  movements  which  follow  unilateral  injury  of  the  parts  mentioned  above  are  of 
two  kinds;  viz.,  rolling  of  the  entire  body  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  and  turning,  always  in 
one  direction,  in  a  small  circle,  called  by  the  French  the  movement  of  manege.  A  capital 
point  to  determine  in  these  phenomena  is,  whether  these  movements  be  due  to  paralysis 
or  enfeeblement  of  certain  muscles  upon  one  side  of  the  body,  to  a  direct  or  reflex  irrita- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  involved,  or  to  both  of  these  causes  combined.  The 
experiments  of  Brown-S^quard  and  others  conclusively  show  that  the  movements  may  be 
due  to  irritation  alone,  for  they  occur  when  parts  of  the  enoephalon  and  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  cord  are  simply  pricked,  without  section  of  fibres.  When  there  is  extensive 
division  of  fibres,  it  is  probable  that  the  effects  of  the  enfeeblement  of  certain  muscles  are 
added  to  the  phenomena  produced  by  simple  irritation.  The  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  these  movements  is  the  one  proposed  by  Brown-Sequard,  who  attributes  them  to 
a  more  or  less  convulsive  action  of  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body,  produced  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerve-centres.  He  regards  the  rolling  as  simply  an  exaggeration  of  the  turn- 
ing  movements,  and  places  both  in  the  same  category. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  above  experiments,  for 
the  reason  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  nerve-centres.  In  some  of  them,  the  movements  have  been  observed  toward 
the  side  operated  upon,  and  in  others,  toward  the  sound  side.  These  differences  probably 
depend  upon  the  fact  that,  in  certain  experiments,  the  fibres  are  involved  before  their 
decussation,  and  in  others,  after  they  have  crossed  in  the  median  line.  In  some  instances, 
the  movements  may  be  due  to  a  refiex  action,  from  stimulation  of  afferent  fibres,  and  in 
others,  the  action  of  the  irritation  may  be  direct.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
encephalic  commissural  fibres  are  apparently  insensible  and  inexcitable  under  direct 
stimulation,  it  is  probable  that  the  action  is  generally  reflex. 

In  concluding  the  physiological  history  of  the  encephalon,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  general  properties  of  certain  of  the  peduncles.  Longet  found  that  direct  irritation  of 
the  superior  and  the  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  in  rabbits,  produced  pain,  but 
the  disturbance  consequent  upon  exposure  of  the  parts  did  not  allow  of  any  accurate 
observations  upon  the  movements.  He  says  nothing  of  the  general  properties  of  tlie  mid- 
dle peduncles  or  of  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

SYMPATHETIC  NERVOUS  SYSTEM-SLEEP, 

4leo«nl  amuigement  of  the  BympAthetio  system— Peculiarities  in  the  Intimate  stnictm^  of  the  sympathetic  KaofTlia 
and  nerves— General  properties  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves— FnnctionB  of  the  sympathetic  system- 
Vaso-motor  nerves — Reflex  phenomena  operating  through  the  sympathetic  system— Trophic  centres  and  nerves 
(so  caDed)— Sleep — General  considerations — Condition  of  the  organism  during  sleep— Dreams— Keflex  mental  phe- 
nomena during  sleep--Condltion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  daring  sleoji — Theories  of  sleep—Anaesthesia 
and  sleep  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  carotid  arteries — Differences  between  natural  sleep  and  stupor  or 
coma^-Kegeneration  of  the  brain-substance  during  sleep— Theory  that  sleep  is  due  to  a  want  of  oxygen— Condi- 
tion of  the  various  (tinctlons  of  the  organism  during  sleep. 

While  there  are  certain  points  in  the  physiology  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system 
that  are  perfectly  well  established,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  functions  are,  in  many 
respects,  obscure,  and  that  our  positive  knowledge  of  its  general  properties  and  its  rela- 
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tions  to  the  fanctions  of*  nutrition,  secretion,  movements,  etc.,  amounts  to  comparatively 
little.  The  verj  name,  sympathetic,  is  some  indication  of  our  indefinite  ideas  with  regard 
to  its  functions ;  hut  we  have  adopted  this  name,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  one  mo>i 
generally  in  use,  although  it  has  no  very  exact  relation  to  the  peculiar  functions  of  the 
system.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  ganglionic  nervous  system ;  hut  this  name  is  inappn>- 
priate,  as  it  implies  that  it  alone  possesses  gauglia.  The  name  of  the  system  of  organic 
or  vegetative  life  is  more  in  accordance  with  its  general  functions ;  hut  this  is  not  so  com- 
monly used  as  tliat  of  sympathetic  system.  The  older  anatomists  and  physiolo^ts  called 
the  great  cord  of  this  system  the  nervus  intercostal  is. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  account  of  the  sympathetic  system,  even  in  the  mo^ 
recent  works  upon  physiology  or  in  special  treatises,  a  careful  study  of  which  does  not  con- 
vey the  idea  that  there  is  little  else  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  than  controvenoal 
questions  of  priority,  etc.,  in  minor  details,  and  a  few  observations,  some  of  them  quite 
unsatisfactory,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  division  or  galvanization  of  sympathetic 
filaments  upon  the  functions  of  circulation,  secretion,  and  animal  heat.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  well-ascertained  facts,  which  might  be  stated  in  a  very  few  pages,  should  be  eo 
largely  overshadowed  by  a  mass  of  purely  historical  details  of  no  great  interest.  Still,  we 
must  take  the  physiological  data  as  we  find  them  and  endeavor  not  to  limit  the  knowledge 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  by  adopting  theories  upon  insufficient  positive  evidence. 

There  are  certain  important  anatomico-physiologioal  questions,  more  or  less  definitelj 
determined,  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  systein. 
These  are  the  following :  Is  the  sympathetic  anatomically  and  physiologically  dependent 
upon  its  connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  ?  What  are  the  general  propertk» 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves  as  regards  motion  and  sensation  ?  Do  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
act  as  independent  reflex  nerve-centres?  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  do  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  and  nerves  influence  the  functions  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  ti> 
which  their  filaments  are  distributed  ?  A  solution  of  these  questions  involves  a  carefiii 
and  critical  study  of  the  results  of  experiments  upon  living  animals  and  of  pathological 
facts ;  and  it  is  evident  that  very  little  information  is  to  he  derived  from  observatioos 
made  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  We  shall  begin  the  study  of  these  points  with  ld 
account  of  the  general  arrangement  and  the  peculiarities- of  structure  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  and  nerves. 

General  Arrangemetit  of  the  Sympathetic  System, 

Like  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  the  sympathetic  is  composed  of  centres  and  nerves, 
at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  its  anatomy.  The  centres  contain  nerve-cells,  mosX 
of  which  differ  but  little  from  the  cells  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord.  The  nerve* 
are  composed  of  fibres,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  nearly  identical  in  structure  with  the 
ordinary  motor  and  seusory  fibres.  The  fibres  are  connected  with  the  nerve-cells  in  thv 
ganglia,  and  the  ganglia  are  connected  with  each  other  by  commissural  fibres.  Tbeae 
ganglia  constitute  a  continuous  double  chain,  on  either  side  of  the  hody,  beginning  above, 
by  the  ophthalmic  ganglia,  and  terminating  below,  in  the  ganglion  impar.  It  is  important 
to  note,  however,  that  the  chain  of  sympathetic  ganglia  is  not  independent,  but  that  «arh 
ganglion  receives  motor  and  sensory  filaments  from  the  cerebro-«pinal  nerves,  and  that 
some  filaments  pass  from  the  sympathetic  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The  general  ds^ 
tribution  of  the  sympathetic  filaments  is  to  mucous  membranes — and  possibly  to  integu- 
ment— to  non-striated  muscular  fibres,  and  particularly  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
arteries.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  anatomical  investigations^  there  are 
no  fibres  derived  exclusively  from  the  sympathetic  which  are  distributed  to  striated 
muscles,  except  those  which  pass  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart.  Near  the  termiBal 
filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  in  most  of  the  parts  to  which  these  fibres  are  distribatedL 
there  exist  numerous  ganglionic  cells. 
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The  general  arrangement  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  the  distribution  of  the  nerves 
may  be  stated,  safficiently  for  our  purposes,  very  briefly ;  still,  a  knowledge  of  certain 
anatomical  points  is  indispensable  as  an  introduction  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  ]ihysi- 
ology  of  this  system. 

In  the  cranium,  are  four  ganglia;  the  ophthalmic,  the  spheno-palatine,  the  otic,  and 
the  submaxillary.  In  the  neck,  are  the  three  cervical  ganglia;  the  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior.  In  the  chest,  are  the  twelve  thoracic  ganglia,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  ribs. 
The  great  semilunar  ganglia,  the  largest  of  all,  sometimes  called  the  abdominal  brain,  are 
in  the  abdomen,  by  the  side  of  the  coeliac  axis.  In  the  lumbar  region,  in  front  of  the 
spinal  column,  are  the  four,  and  sometimes  five,  lumbar  ganglia.  In  front  of  the  sacrum, 
are  the  four  or  five  sacral,  or  pelvic  ganglia ;  and  in  front  of  the  coccyx,  is  a  small,  single 
ganglion,  the  last  of  the  chain,  called  the  ganglion  impar.  Thus,  the  sympathetic  cord, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  consists  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  ganglia  on  either  side, 
terminating  below  in  a  single  ganglion. 

Cranial  Ganglia, — The  ophthalmic,  lenticular,  or  ciliary  ganglion  is  situated  deeply 
in  the  orbit,  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pinVhead.  It  receives  a  motor 
branch  irom  the  third  pair,  and  sensory  filaments  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthal- 
mic division  of  the  fifth.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  cavernous  plexus  and  with 
MeckePs  ganglion.  Its  so-called  motor  and  sensory  roots  from  the  third  and  the  fifth 
pair  have  already  been  described  in  connection  with  these  nerves.  Its  filaments  of  dis- 
tribution are  the  ten  or  twelve  short  ciliary  nerves,  which  pass  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and 
the  iris.  A  very  delicate  filament  from  this  ganglion  passes  to  the  eye  with  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina,  in  the  canal  in  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  functions  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  are  connected  exclusively  with  the  action 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris ;  and  we  shall  here  merely  indicate  its  anatomical  relations, 
leaving  its  physiology  to  be  taken  up  under  the  head  of  vision. 

The  spheno-palatine  ganglion  was  first  described  by  Meckel  and  is  known  as  Meckel's 
ganglion.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  cranial  ganglia.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  reddish 
in  color,  and  is  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  near  the  spheno-palatine  foramen. 
It  receives  a  motor  root  from  the  facial,  by  the  Vidian  nerve.  Its  sensory  roots  ai*e  the 
two  spheno-palatine  branches  from  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth.  Its 
branches  of  distribution  are  quite  numerous.  Two  or  three  delicate  filaments  enter  the 
orbit  and  go  to  its  periosteum.  Its  other  branches,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
fally  in  detail,  are  distributed  to  the  gums,  the  membrane  covering  the  hard  palate,  the 
soft  palate,  the  uvula,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  tonsils,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  the  middle  auditory  meatus,  a  portion  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvuIsd  muscles.  It  is  probable  that  the  filaments  sent  to 
these  two  striated  muscles  are  derived  from  the  facial  nerve  and  do  not  properly  belong 
to  the  sympathetic  system.  The  ganglion  also  sends  a  short  branch,  of  a  reddish-gray 
color,  to  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  otic  ganglion,  sometimes  called  Arnold's  ganglion,  is  a  small,  oval,  reddish-gray 
mass,  situated  just  below  the  foramen  ovale.  It  receives  a  motor  filament  from  the 
fiacial,  and  sensory  filaments  from  branches  of  the  fifth  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  Its 
filaments  of  distribution  go  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  to  the  tensor  tympani  and  tensor  palati  muscles.  Reasoning  from  the 
general  mode  of  distribution  of  the  sympathetic  filaments,  those  going  to  the  striated 
muscles  are  derived  from  the  facial.    It  also  sends  branches  to  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  submaxillary  ganglion,  situated  on  the  submaxillary  gland,  is  small,  rounded, 
aad  of  a  reddish-gray  color.  It  receives  motor  filaments  from  the  chorda  tympani  and 
sensory  filaments  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth.  Its  filaments  of  distribution  go  to 
Wharton's  duct,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  to  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Cervical  Ganglia, — The  three  cervical  ganglia  are  situated  opposite  the  third,  fifth, 
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and  the  seventh  cervical  yei*tebr8e  respectively.  The  middle  ganglion  is  sometimes  want- 
ing, and  the  inferior  is  occasionally  fused  with  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  These  ganglia 
are  connected  together  by  the  so-called  sympathetic  cord.  They  have  numerous  fila- 
ments of  communication  above,  with  the  cranial  and  the  cervical  nerves  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  Branches  from  the  superior  ganglion  go  to  the  internal  carotid,  to  form 
the  carotid  and  the  cavernous  plexus,  following  the  vessels  as  they  branch  to  their  dis- 
tribution. Branches  from  this  ganglion  pass  to  the  cranial  ganglia.  There  are  also 
branches  which  unite  with  filaments  from  the  pneumogastric  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  and  branches  which  form  a  plexus  on  the  external  carotid, 
the  vertebral,  and  the  thyroid  artery,  following  the  ramifications  of  these  vessels. 

From  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  three  cardiac  nerves  arise  and  pass 
to  the  heart,  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  The  superior  cardiac 
nerve  arises  from  the  superior  ganglion ;  the  middle  nerve,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
arises  from  the  middle  ganglion,  or  from  the  sympathetic  cord,  whentbis  ganglion  is  want- 
ing ;  and  the  inferior  nerve  arises  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  or  the  first  thoracic. 
These  nerves  present  numerous  communications  with  various  of  the  adjacent  cerebro- 
spinal nerves,  penetrate  the  thorax,  and  form  the  deep  and  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus 
and  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  coronary  plexus.  In  these  various  plexuses,  are  found 
numerous  ganglioform  enlargements ;  and,  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart,  are  numerous  collections  of  nerve-cells  connected  with  the  fibres. 

Thoracic  Ganglia. — The  thoracic  ganglia  are  situated  in  the  chest,  beneath  the  pleura, 
and  rest  on  the  heads  of  the  ribs.  They  are  usually  twelve  in  number,  but  occasionally 
two  are  fused  into  one.  They  are  connected  together  by  the  sympathetic  cord.  They 
each  communicate  by  two  filaments  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  One  of  these  is 
■  white,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  and  probably  passes  to  the  sympathetic,  and  the  other,  of 
a  grayish  color,  is  thought  to  contain  the  true  sympathetic  filaments.  From  the  upper 
six  ganglia,  filaments  pass  to  the  aorta  and  its  branches.  The  branches  which  form  the 
posterior  pulmonary  plexus  arise  from  the  third  and  fourth  ganglia.  The  great  splanchnic 
nerve  arises  mainly  from  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ganglia,  receiving  a  few  filaments 
from  the  upper  six  ganglia.  This  is  a  large,  white,  rounded  cord,  which  penetrates  the 
diaphragm  and  passes  to  the  semilunar  ganglion,  sending  a  few  filaments  to  the  renal 
plexus  and  the  suprarenal  capsules.  The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  ganglia,  passes  into  the  abdomen,  and  joins  the  coeliac  plexus.  The  renal 
splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  last  thoracic  ganglion  and  passes  to  the  renal  plexus. 
The  three  splanchnic  nerves  present  numerous  anastomoses  with  each  other. 

Ganglia  in  the  Abdaminal  and  the  Pehic  Cavity, — The  semilunar  ganglia  on  the  two 
sides  send  off  radiating  branches  to  form  the  solar  plexus.  They  are  situated  by  the  side 
of  the  coeliac  axis  and  near  the  suprarenal  capsules.  These  are  the  largest  of  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia.  From  these  arise  numerous  plexuses  distributed  to  various  parts  in 
the  abdomen,  as  follows :  The  phrenic  plexus  follows  the  phrenic  artery  and  its  branches 
to  the  diaphragm.  The  coeliac  plexus  subdivides  into  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic 
plexuses,  which  are  distributed  to  organs  as  their  names  indicate.  From  the  solar  plexus, 
different  plexuses  are  given  off,  which  pass  to  the  kidneys,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the 
testes  in  the  male,  and  the  ovaries  in  the  female,  the  intestines  (by  the  superior  and  the 
inferior  mesenteric  plexuses),  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  the 
vena  cava.    The  filaments  follow  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  solid  viscera. 

The  lumbar  ganglia,  four  in  number,  are  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebras.  They  are  connected  with  the  ganglia  above  and  below  and  with 
each  other  by  the  sympathetic  cord,  receiving,  like  the  other  ganglia,  filaments  from  the 
spinal  nerves.  Their  branches  of  distribution  form  the  aortic  lumbar  plexus  and  the 
hypogastric  plexus  and  follow  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 
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The  fonr  or  five  sacr&l^anglia  and  the  ganglion  inipar  are  situated  by  tbe  inner  Me 
of  the  soonil  foramina  and  in  front  of  ttie  coccyx.  These  are  connectetl  with  the  gan^ 
above  and  with  each  other,  and  receive  filaments  from  the  sacral  nerves  then  btisg 
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generally  two  branches  of  communication  for  cacii  gan^iiou.  Tho  filaments  of  distribB- 
tion  go  to  all  of  the  pelvic  Tiacern  and  tho  blood-vesBels.  The  inferior  hjpogwtric.  or 
pelvic  plexQS  is  a  continuation  of  the  hypogastric  plexna  above,  and  reoeivea  a  few  fiia- 
ments  from  the  sacral  ganglia.    The  most  intereitinit  branohes  from  this  plena  ar«  tbe 
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nterino  nerrea,  whioh  go  to  the  nteroa  and  the  Fallopian  tubes.  In  the  substance  of  the 
uterus,  tlie  nerves  are  connected  with  small  oollectiona  of  ganglionic  celia.  The  Bynipa- 
tfaetic  fiLamenta  are  nndoabtedl;  prolonged  into  the  upper  and  iower  extremities,  follow- 
ing the  coarse  of  the  blood-veKgela  and  distribated  to  their  muscuUir  coat. 

According  to  the  latest  researohes,  the  filaments  of  the  aympatbetjc,  at  or  near  their 
termination,  are  connected  with  ganglionic  cetlsroot  onlj  in  the  heart  and  the  nterus, 
but  in  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  coccygeal  gland,  the  sabniucons  and  the  mosoalar 
layer  of  the  entire  elimenCary  canal,  the  salirary  glands,  pancreas,  excretory  ducts  of 
tlie  liver  and  pancreas,  the  larjni,  trachea,  pulmonary  tissue,  bladder,  ureters,  the  entire 
generative  apparatus,  saprarenal  capsnles,  thymus,  lachrymal  canals,  ciliary  muscle,  and 
the  iris.  In  these  situations,  oerve-ceUs  have  been  demoQHtrated  by  varions  observers, 
and  it  ia  probable  that  they  exist  everywhere  in  connection  with  the  terminal  filaments 
of  this  system  of  nerves. 

PeeuliarUiet  in  the  IntimaU  Structure  of  the  Sympathetic  Ganglia  and  Nerte*.—^Th^ 
piecoliaritiea  in  the  structnre  of  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  not 
nomeroiis,  nor  do  they  possess  very  great  physiological  importance.  The  free  communi- 
cations between  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  the  general  appearance  of  certain  of  thoae  anastomosing  branches,  lead  to  the 
important  question  of  their  origin.  As  a  rule,  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  setter  and 
more  grayish  in  color  than  the  spinal  nerves.  When  there  are  two  branches  of  commn- 
nicatioo  between  a  ganglion  and  a  spinal  nerve,  one  of  them  ia  white  and  the  other  ia 
^rayiah,  and  we  might  infer  from  this  that  one,  the  white,  is  derived  from  the  spinal 
system,  and  the  other,  from  the  sympathetic ;  bnt  this  is  a  point  not  yet  settled  byroicro- 
scopical  investigations.  It  haa  been  conclusively  ebown,  however,  that  the  communi- 
csting  fibres  pass  in  both  directions. 

While  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  contain  a  large  nnmtier  of  the  ordinary  medul- 
lated  fibres,  such  as  are  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  they  also  present  numeroua 
fibres  of  Remalf,  and  fine  fibres,  from  if\^^  to  j,^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are 
regarded  by  KAlliker  as  true  efierent  fibres  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  With  regard 
to  the  fibres  of  Remak,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  stated  under 
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the  head  of  the  general  structure  of  the  nervous  system.  These  points,  with  the  fact 
that  moat  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  are  connected  with  nerve-cells  in 
the  aabstance  of  the  difierent  tissnes,  constitute  the  most  important  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibres. 

With  regard  to  the  cells,  which  constitute  the  characteristic  anatomical  element  of 
the  sympathetic  ganglia,  we  shall  have  little  to  say,  as  their  peculiarities  st  present  seem 
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to  be  of  purely  anatomical  interest.  They  are  generally  rounded,  ovoid,  or  pear 'Shaped, 
with  a  nucleus,  generally  clear,  and  a  distinct  nucleolus.  They  present  a  nucleated  cap- 
sule, probably  composed  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  sometimes  lined  on  its  inner  sur- 
fjice  with  a  single  layer  of  flattened,  polygonal  epithelium.  Some  of  the  cells  are  unipolar, 
some  are  bipolar,  and  some  are  multipolar.  In  frogs,  Beale  and  Arnold  have  described  a 
peculiar  appearance  in  certain  cells,  there  being  a  single,  straight  prolongation,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fine,  spiral  fibre.  These  have  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  human  sul^ject, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  probable  origin  and  nature  of  tbe 
spiral  fibre.  The  connection  between  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  is  probaUy 
the  same  as  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  and  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram, taken  from  Leydig.     (See  Fig.  238.) 

General  Properties  of  the  /Sj/mpathetic  Ganglia  and  Nerves, 

The  older  writers  had  nu  definite  ideas  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  and  they  were  divided,  even  on  the  simple  question  of  its  sensibility,  some 
assuming  that  the  ganglia  were  absolutely  insensible,  while  others  noted  distinct  evi- 
dences of  pain  following  their  irritation  in  living  animals.  The  sensibility  of  the  ganglia, 
though  distinct,  is  dull  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves.  We  hare 
also  noted  a  dull  but  well-marked  sensibility  of  tbe  cervical  ganglia  in  rabbits.  In  view 
of  the  decided  and  uniform  results  of  the  most  careful  recent  experiments  upon  thisp<Mnt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  in  the  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic  system. 

As  regards  excitability,  recent  experiments  are  quite  satisfactory.  Mtdler  exposed 
the  intestines  and  the  semilunar  ganglia  in  rabbits ;  and,  having  waited  until  the  inte^ 
tines,  which  generally  present  movements  upon  first  opening  the  abdomen,  had  ceased  their 
contractions,  the  peristaltic  movements  ^^  were  immediately  renewed  with  extraordinary 
activity  "  by  touching  the  ganglia  with  caustic  potash.  The  experiments  of  Ix>nget  show 
that  a  feeble  continued  galvanic  current  applied  to  the  great  splanchnic  nerves  prodoees 
contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  when  they  contain  alimentary  mat- 
ters, but  that  no  contractions  occur  when  they  are  empty.  On  the  other  hand,  Pfldger 
has  observed  that  galvanization  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  produces  a  passive  condition  of 
the  small  intestine ;  that  is,  arrest  of  its  movements  without  persistent  contractions  of 
its  muscular  coat.  More  recently,  in  a  series  of  very  elaborate  experiments,  by  Legros 
and  Onimus,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  induced  galvanic  current  applied  to  the  planch- 
nic  nerves  does  not  produce  peristaltic  movements,  but  that  these  movements  are  excited 
by  the  constant  current. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  most  reliable  direct  observations  upon  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  and  nerves,  the  fact  that  their  stimulation  induces  movements  in  the  non-striated 
mudcles  to  which  they  are  distributed  can  hardly  be  doubted.  This  action  is  particnlariy 
well  marked  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blood-vessels;  but  here,  the  function  of  tbe 
nerves  is  so  important,  that  it  merits  spet^ial  consideration  and  will  be  treated  of  folly 
under  the  head  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  mechanism  of  these  movements,  however,  is 
peculiar.  The  action  does  not  immediately  follow  the  stimulation,  as  it  does  in  the  case 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  tbe  striated  muscles,  but  it  is  induced  graduaUy,  begin- 
ning a  few  seconds  after  the  irritation  and  enduring  for  a  time,  and  it  is  more  or  less 
tetanic.  This  mode  of  action  is  peculiar  to  the  sympathetic  nerves  and  the  non-striated 
muscular  fibres. 

When  we  remember  the  invariable  connection  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  with  tin 
cerebro-spinal  nerves,  we  see  at  once  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  derivation  of 
the  motor  and  sensory  properties  of  the  ganglionic  system.  Are  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
independent  nerve-centres,  or  do  they  derive  their  properties  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  ?    This  question  may  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  two  kinds  of  exfierimental 
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facta :   Id  the  first  place,  section  or  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  certain  of  the  en- 
cephalic centres  is  capable  of  inflnenoing  the  vaso-motor  system,  a  fact  which  will  be  dwelt 
upon  more  folly  in  another  connection.    In  the  second  place,  tBe  experiments  of  Bernard 
upon  the  submaxillary  ganglion  and  its  inflnence  on  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary 
gland  have  demonstrated,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  this  ganglion  is  the  centre 
presiding  immediately  over  the  reflex  phenomena  of  secretion  by  the  gland ;  but  it  has 
also  been  shown  that,  when  all  of  the  connections  of  the  submaxillary  ganglion  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  are  divided,  after  a  few  days,  this  ganglion  loses  its  power  as  a 
reflex  nervous  centre.    In  the  chapters  upon  secretion,  we  have  given  numerous  examples 
of  reflex  action  through  the  sympathetic  system.    The  experiments  just  cited  from  Ber- 
nard show  that  individual  ganglia  belonging  to  this  system  may  act  independently  for  a 
time,  but  that  this  action  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  after  the  cerebro-spinal  branches 
have  been  divided.    It  remains,  however,  to  apply  these  experiments  to  other  sympa- 
thetic ganglia ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary,  they  are  very  satisfactory,  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  parts  may  be  operated  upon  and  the  certainty  with  which  the 
ganglion  may  be  separated  from  its  connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system.    As 
regards  the  explanation  of  the  final  loss  of  power  over  the  functions  of  the  submaxillary 
gland,  the  experiments  of  Waller  seem  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  eminent 
physiologist  whom  we  have  quoted.    There  is  no  experimental  fact  more  conclusively 
demonstrated  than  that  of  the  anatomical  degeneration  and  consequent  loss  of  physio- 
logical function  of  nerve-fibres  in  a  few  days  after  they  have  been  separated  from  their 
centres  of  origin.    After  division  of  a  cerebro-spinal  nerve-trunk,  the  tubes  soon  lose 
their  anatomical  characters  and  will  no  longer  respond  to  a  galvanic  stimulus.    In  the 
caae  of  the  fibres  operating  upon  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  question  of  their  degenera- 
tion after  division  of  the  cerebro-spinal  roots  was  not  submitted  to  microscopical  investi- 
gation.   If  these  fibres  had  undergone  the  degeneration  which  has  so  frequently  been 
observed  in  experiments  upon  other  nerves,  their  galvanization  would  not  have  produced 
any  effect ;  which  was  precisely  the  result  obtained  by  Bernard.    In  the  absence  of 
direct  observations  upon  this  point,  it  is  the  most  reasonable  view  to  adopt,  that  the 
fibres  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  had  lost  their  function,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
separation  from  their  centres,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  eflect  upon 
the  gland  following  their  galvanization.    The  observation  of  Bernard  shows,  however, 
that  filaments  may  pass  to  special  organs  from  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  through  the 
ajmpathetic  ganglia. 

Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  System, 

tn  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  (1712  and  1735),  Pourfour  du  Petit  demonstrated 
that  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck  (the  great  sympathetic  was  fre- 
quently called  the  nervus  intercostalis)  was  propagated  from  below  upward  toward  the 
head,  and  not  from  the  brain  downward.    This  may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  our 
definite  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system,  though  the  experiments 
of  Petit  showed  only  the  influence  of  the  cervical  portion  upon  the  eye.    In  1816,  Dupuy 
remoTcd  the  superior  cervical  ganglia  in  horses,  with  the  effect  of  producing  iijection  of 
the  conjunctiva,  increase  of  temperature  in  the  ear,  and  an  abundant  secretion  of  sweat 
upon  one  side  of  the  head  and  neck.    ^These  experiments  showed  that  the  sympathetic 
has  an  important  influence  upon  nutrition,  calorification,  and  secretion.    In  1851,  Bernard 
repeated  the  experiments  of  Pourfour  da  Petit,  dividing  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  on 
one  side  in  rabbits,  and  noted,  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  the  ear,  in- 
creased yascularity,  and  an  elevation  in  temperature,  amounting  to  from  7^  to  11^  Fahr. 
This  condition  of  increased  heat  and  vascularity  continues  for  several  months  after  divi- 
sion of  the  nerve.    In  1852,  Brown-S6quard  repeated  these  experiments  and  attributed 
the  elevation  of  temperature  directly  to  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts 
affected.    He  made  a  most  important  advance  in  the  history  of  the  sympathetic,  by 
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demonstrating  that  its  section  paralyzed  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arteries,  and,  farther, 
that  galvanization  of  the  nerve  in  the  neck  caused  the  vessels  to  contract.  This  was  titt 
discovery  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written  within 
the  past  few  years,  and  it  belongs  without  question  to  Brown-S^nard,  who  pnbliahcd 
his  observations  in  August,  1852.  A  few  months  later,  in  the  same  year,  Bernard  made 
analogous  experiments  and  presented  the  same  explanation  of  the  phenomena  obaerred. 

The  above  embraces  all  that  is  important  with  regard  to  the  history  of  expefimentil 
observations  upon  the  sympathetic.  It  is  evident  that  we  could  know  nothing  of  the 
functions  of  this  system  before  the  time  of  Pourfour  du  Petit,  when  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion was  that  the  nerve  originated  from  the  encephalon,  and  that  its  influence  waa  propa- 
gated downward ;  and  writings  anterior  to  the  experiments  of  Bernard  and  of  Brown- 
S^quard  present  interesting  suggestions  and  theories,  but  they  contain  little  that  bens 
upon  our  positive  knowledge. 

The  important  points  developed  by  the  first  experiments  of  Bernard  and  of  Brown- 
S6quard  were,  that  the  sympathetic  system  influences  the  general  process  of  natritioo, 
and  that  many  of  its  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blood-veBseli 
Before  these  experiments,  it  had  been  shown  that  filaments  from  this  system  influoioed 
the  contractions  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Leaving,  for  the  present, 
the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  we  shall  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  facta  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  upon  animal  heat  and  secretion. 

When  the  sympathetic  is  divided  in  the  neck,  the  local  increase  in  temperature  is 
always  attended  with  a  very  great  increase  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  side  of  the  haad 
corresponding  to  the  section.  The  increased  temperature  is  due  to  a  local  exaggeration 
of  the  nutritive  processes,  apparently  dependent  directly  upon  the  hyperasmia;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  there  are  any  nerves  to  which  the  name  of  calorific,  as  distingindwd 
from  vaso-motor,  can  justly  be  applied.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  pathologjof 
local  increase  in  temperature  attending  increased  supply  of  blood  to  restricted  partt.  Ib 
a  recent  experiment  by  Bidder,  after  excising  about  half  an  inch  of  the  cervical  sTDpt- 
thetic  in  a  half-grown  rabbit,  the  ear  on  that  side,  in  the  course  of  about  two  weeti^ 
became  distinctly  longer  and  broader  than  the  other. 

The  experiment  of  dividing  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  especially  in  rablHta,  ia  ao 
easily  performed,  that  the  phenomena  observed  by  Bernard  and  Brown-S6qnard  han 
been  repeatedly  verified.  We  have  often  done  this  in  class-demonstrations.  A  t^T 
striking  experiment  is  the  following,  suggested  by  Bernard :  After  dividing  the  sjiapi* 
thetic  and  exhibiting  the  increase  in  the  temperature  and  the  vascularity  of  the  ear  oi 
one  side  in  the  rabbit,  if  both  ears  be  cut  off  just  above  the  head  with  a  sharp  kni^  the 
artery  on  the  side  on  which  the  sympathetic  has  been  divided  will  freqnentiy  send  q>  • 
jet  of  blood  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  while,  on  the  sound  side,  the  jet  is  alwars 
much  less  forcible,  and  it  may  not  be  observed  at  all.  This  experiment  succeeds  be4  is 
large  rabbits. 

It  is  very  easy  to  observe  the  effects  of  dividing  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  M 
analogous  phenomena  have  been  noted  in  other  parts.  Among  the  most  striking  of  tbeie 
experiments  are  those  reported  by  Samuel,  who  noted  an  intense  hyperemia  cf  tk 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  following  extirpation  of  tiie  oosliae 
plexus.  By  comparative  experiments,  it  was  shown  that  this  did  not  resolt  from  the 
peritonitis  produced  by  the  operation. 

As  regards  secretion,  the  in^uence  of  the  sympathetic  is  very  marked.  When  the 
sympathetic  filaments  distributed  to  a  gland  are  divided,  the  supply  of  blood  is  very  tonA 
increased,  and  an  abundant  flow  of  the  secretion  follows.  This  point  we  have  alread; 
discussed  in  another  chapter,  where  we  have  referred  particularly  to  the  ezperimentaaf 
Bernard  upon  the  salivary  glands.  In  some  recent  experiments  by  Pejrani,  it  has  beet 
shown  that  the  sympathetic  has  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  secretion  ai  av^ 
When  the  nerves  are  galvanized  in  the  neck,  the  amount  of  urine  and  urea  is 
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and  this  inorease  is  greater  with  the  induced  than  with  the  constant  onrrent    When  the 
sympathetic  is  divided,  the  quantity  of  urine  and  urea  sinks  to  the  minimum. 

Dr.  Moreau  has  recently  published  a  series  of  obserrations  on  the  influence  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves  upon  the  secretion  of  liquid  by  the  intestinal  canal,  which  are  pecul- 
iarly interesting  in  their  bearing  upon  the  sudden  occurrence  of  watery  diarrhoea.  In 
these  experiments,  the  abdomen  was  opened  in  a  fasting  animal,  and  three  loops  of  intes- 
tine, each  from  four  to  eight  inches  long,  were  isolated  by  two  ligatures.  All  of  the 
nerves  passing  to  the  middle  loop  were  divided,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  blood-vessels. 
The  intestine  was  then  replaced,  and  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  was  closed  with  sutures. 
The  next  day  the  animal  was  killed.  The  two  loops  with  the  nerves  intact  were  found 
empty,  as  is  normal  in  fasting  animals,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  dry ;  but  the  loop 
with  the  nerves  divided  was  found  filled  with  a  dear,  alkaline  liquid,  colorless  or  slightly 
opaline,  which  precipitated  a  few  flocculi  of  organic  matter  on  boiling. 

VasO'Motor  Nerves. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  already  cited  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscular  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  and  capable  of 
regulating  their  caliber  and  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  different  parts.  These  are  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  discovered  by  Brown-S6quard,  in  1862.  The  importance  of  nerves 
apable  of  regulating  what  we  may  call  the  local  circulations  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
The  glands,  for  example,  require  at  certain  times  an  immense  increase  in  their  supply  of 
blood,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the  muscles,  brain,  and  other  parts.  It  has  been 
ahown,  by  direct  experiments  upon  living  animals,  that  local  variations  in  the  circulation, 
independent  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  actually  take  place,  and  that  they  are  of  great 
importance  in  special  functions ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  such  action,  which 
can  only  take  place  through  the  nervous  system.  The  phenomena  of  blushing  and  pallor, 
from  mental  emotions,  are  familiar  examples.  i 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  sympathetic  branches  contain  filaments 
capable  of  modifying  the  caliber  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  that  the  cerebro-spiual  nerves 
also  contain  elements  possessing  analogous  properties ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
extensive  anastomoses,  in  both  directions,  between  the  sympathetic  and  the  ordinary 
motor  and  sensory  nerves,  we  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  determining  the  exact 
origin  and  course  of  these  vaso-motor  fibres.  The  first  important  question  is,  whether  the 
vaso-motor  filaments  be  derived  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  or  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres. 

All  experiments  upon  the  question  just  proposed  tend  to  show  that  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  are  derived  exclusively  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system  and  do  not  originate  in 
the  sympathetic  ganglia.  Without  citing  the  numerous  confirmatory  observations  of  dif- 
ferent physiologists,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Schiff  has  experimentally  demonstrated, 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  derived  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres  and  not  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  There  is  now  no  diiference  of 
opinion  among  physiologists  upon  this  point,  the  only  question  being  the  exact  location 
oJf  the  vaso-motor  centres. 

As  a  summary  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  we  may  cite  the  following  remarks,  from  a  review  of  the  experiments 
of  Sohiflp;  by  Brown-S6quard :  "1.  That  if  there  are  vaso-motor  elements  which  decus- 
sate in  the  spinal  cord,  their  number  is  excessively  small.  2.  That  the  facts  observed  by 
J£.  SchiffJ  on  this  subject,  admit  of  a  more  simple  explanation.  S.  That  a  number  of  the 
vaso-motor  elements  stop  in  the  spinal  cord.  4.  That  a  tolerably  large  number  of  vaso- 
motor elements,  coming  from  different  points  in  the  body,  ascend  as  far  as  the  tuber 
annulare,  and  some  as  far  as  the  cerebellum  and  to  other  parts  of  the  encephalon.  6. 
Tliat,  consequently,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  not  the  sole  source  of  the  vaso-motor  ele- 
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ments/'  These  statements  express  pretty  much  all  that  we  know  of  the  origin  of  the 
vaso-motor  elements  and  their  decussation,  as  far  as  their  direct  action  is  concerned;  bat 
some  important  points  have  been  developed  by  observations  upon  reflex  va80-mot<»'  ph^ 
nomena,  involving  a  transmission  of  impressions  to  the  centres  through  the  nerves  of 
general  sensibility. 

Reflex  PJienomena  operating  through  the  Sympathetic  System, — We  shall  not  discnsst 
in  this  connection,  the  reflex  phenomena  of  secretion,  as  these  have  already  been  ooDsid- 
ered  with  sufficient  minuteness,  nor  again  treat  of  reflex  action,  through  the  Bjmpa&eti£, 
upon  the  general  circulatory  system,  which  has  been  taken  up  fully  under  the  head  of  the 
depressor-nerve  of  the  circulation,  but  we  shall  here  describe  certain  reflex  acts,  invok- 
ing vaso-motor  phenomena,  which  we  thus  far  have  touched  upon  very  briefly. 

As  regards  animal  heat,  the  phenomena  of  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  parts,  we  may  mention  the  observations  of  Brown-S^qoard  ud 
Lombard,  who  found  that  pinching  of  the  skin  on  one  side  was  attended  with  a  dimioo- 
tion  in  the  temperature  in  the  corresponding  member  of  the  opposite  side,  and  that  vxat- 
times,  when  the  irritation  was  applied  to  the  upper  extremities,  changes  were  produced 
in  the  temperature  of  the  lower  limbs.  Tholozan  and  Brown-S^quard  found,  also,  thit 
lowering  the  temperature  of  one  hand  produced  a  considerable  depression  in  the  beit  of 
the  other  hand,  without  any  notable  diminution  in  the  general  heat  of  the  body.  Btotb- 
S^quard  showed  that,  by  immersing  one  foot  in  water  at  41^  Fahr.,  the  temperatoreof  the 
other  foot  was  diminished  about  *l^  Fahr.  in  the  course  of  eight  minutes.  These  ftets 
show  that  cert£un  impressions  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves  affect  the  animal  heat  bj 
reflex  action.  As  section  of  the  sympathetic  filaments  increases  the  heat  in  particdir 
parts,  with  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  blood,  and  their  galvanization  reduces  the  qnfi^ 
tity  of  blood  and  diminishes  the  temperature,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  reflex  aetioD 
takes  place  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  If  we  assume  that  the  impression  is  conveyed 
to  the  centres  by  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility,  and  that  the  vessels  are  modified  in 
their  caliber  and  the  heat  is  affected  through  the  sympathetic  fibres,  we  have  only  to 
determine  the  situation  of  the  centres  which  receive  the  impression  and  generate  tlie 
stimulus.  These  centres,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  not  situated  in  the  sympathetic 
ganglia,  but  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

The  existence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  and  their  connection  with  centres  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  are  now  sufficiently  well  established.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  centres  preeidiBg 
over  particular  functions  may  be  distinctly  located,  as  the  genito-epinal  centre,  in  the  spwl 
cord  opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  cilio-spinal  centre,  in  the  cervical  re^ 
of  the  cord.  A  stimulus  generated  in  these  centres,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  inipressiow 
received  through  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility,  produces  contraction  of  the  non-fitrifliea 
muscular  fibres  of  theiris,  vasa  deferentia,  etc.,  including  the  muscular  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels. The  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  vessels  is  tonic ;  and,  wh«i  thetf 
nerves  are  divided,  relaxation  takes  place,  and  the  vessels  are  dilated  by  the  pressnre  of 
blood.  By  this  action,  the  local  circulations  arc  regulated  in  accordance  with  impreswaw 
made  upon  sensory  nerves,  the  physiological  requirements  of  certain  parts,  mental  emotioB^ 
etc.  Secretion,  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  movements  of  the 
iris,  etc.,  are  influenced  in  this  way.  This  action  is  also  illustrated  in  cases  of  refiei  |>a* 
ralysis,  in  inflammations  as  the  result  of  "  taking  cold,^^  and  in  many  pathological  coodi- 
tions,  of  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  treat.  The  facts  already  noted  with  regard  tl 
the  excito-motor  action  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  functions  of  animal  life  have  their  ao^ 
ogy  in  the  vaso-motor  reflex  system.  When  the  centres  are  destroyed,  when  the  eeowtj 
nerves  are  paralyzed  by  anwsthetics,  or  when  the  true  vaso-motor  nerves  are  divided, 
reflex  vaso-motor  action  is  abolished. 

The  vaso-motor  fllaments  are  not  confined  to  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  hot 
they  exist  as  well  in  the  ordinary  cerebro-spinal  nerves.    Bernard  has  demonstrated  ths 
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fact  in  the  most  conclnsive  manner.  He  divided  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  pairs  of  Imnhar  nerves  on  one  side  in  a  dog,  at  the  spinal  column,  and  paralyzed 
motion  and  sensation  in  the  leg  of  that  side,  hut  the  temperature  of  the  two  sides  remained 
the  same.  He  afterward  exposed  and  divided  the  sciatic  nerve  on  that  side,  and  tlien 
noted  a  decided  increase  of  temperature.  This  experiment,  which  is  only  one  of  a  large 
number,  shows  conclusively  that  the  ordinary  mixed  nerves  contain  vaso-motor  fibres, 
which  are  entirely  independent  of  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation,  a  fact  which  is 
admitted  by  all  physiologists  and  has  frequently  been  illustrated  in  cases  of  disease  in  the 
human  subject. 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  the  phenomena  following  section  of  the  sympathetic  in 
animals  are  illustrated  in  certain  cases  of  disease  or  injury  in  the  human  subject.  It  is 
excessively  rare  to  observe  traumatic  ii\jury  confined  to  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck.  A 
single  case,  however,  apparently  of  this  kind,  has  lately  been  reported  by  Mitchell.  A 
man  received  a  gunshot-wound  in  the  neck.  Among  the  phenomena  observed  a  few 
weeks  after,  were,  contraction  of  the  pupil  on  the  side  of  the  injury,  and,  after  exercise, 
flashing  of  the  face  upon  that  side.  There  was  no  difierence  in  the  temperature  upon 
the  two  sides,  during  repose,  but  no  thermometric  observations  were  made  when  half  of 
the  face  was  flushed  by  exercise.  Dr.  Bartholow  has  reported  several  cases  of  unilateral 
sweating  of  the  head  (two  observed  by  himself),  in  several  of  which  there  was  probably 
compression  of  the  sympathetic  from  aneurism.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  eye  was  observed,  the  pupil  was  found  contracted  in  some  and  dilated  in  others. 
In  none  of  these  cases  were  there  any  accurate  thermometric  observations.  In  a  series 
of  observations  by  Wagner,  upon  the  head  of  a  woman,  eighteen  minutes  after  decapita- 
tion, powerful  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic  produced  great  enlargement  of  the  pupil. 
Ja  such  a  case  as  this,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  any  observations  on  the  influence 
of  the  sympathetic  upon  the  temperature. 

Trophic  Centres  and  Nerves  {so  called). 

We  have  deferred  the  consideration  of  the  so-called  trophic  nerves  until  we  had 
treated  of  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system,  because  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  by 
their  influence  upon  the  circulation,  are  evidently  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
natrition.    It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  very  minutely  upon  this  point;  but  cases  of 
disease,  as  well  as  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals,  show  that,  when  a  muscle  is 
paralyzed,  as  a  result  of  the  abolition  of  nervous  influence  and  consequent  disease,  it 
becomes  atrophied,  its  fibres  lose  their  characteristic  structure  and  finally  become  inca- 
pable of  contracting  under  a  stimulus.      As  we  have  seen  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  in  addition  to  their  motor  and  sensory  fibres,  contain  vaso-tnotor  elements,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  the  muscles  be  supplied  with  special  nerves — aside  from  those 
of  motion  and  sensation  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves — which  preside  over  their  nutrition. 
Sncb  could  properly  be  called  trophic  nerves.     Many  pathologists,  relying  upon  the 
presence  of  certain  lesions  of  cells  in  the  cord,  in  connection  with  cases  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  admit  the  existence  of  trophic  cells  and  nerves.    It  must  be  admitted, 
hovrever,  that  these  views  rest  upon  pathological  facts  alone  and  have  not  been  demon- 
strated by  physiological  experiments  or  observations. 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  proper  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system 
depends  upon  its  exercise  and  the  integrity  of  its  motor  nerves.  In  the  second  place,  the 
history  of  monsters  shows  that  the  muscular  system  may  be  developed  independently  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  In  the  admirable  work  of  Brachet,  upon  the  ganglionic  system, 
numerous  cases  of  anencephalic  monsters  are  detailed,  in  which  the  muscular  system  was 
fbund  more  or  less  perfectly  developed.  In  some  of  these,  the  foetus  was  delivered  at 
term  and  lived  for  several  hours.  When  we  consider  the  great  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind  on  record,  a  few  of  which  only  are  cited  by  Brachet,  it  is  evident  that  the  cerebro- 
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spinal  centres  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  development  in  utero.    Some  of  the  cases 
reported  presented  spasmodic  movements  of  certain  muscles. 

While  it  is  certain  that  a  fostus  may  become  developed  in  tttero,  vrhen  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  cerebro-spinal  influence  is  wanting  and  the  chief  nervous  opentMcs 
are  effected  through  the  ganglionic  system,  direct  experiments  upon  the  sympathetic  in 
animals  do  not  positively  show  any  influence  upon  nutrition,  except  as  this  system  of 
nerves  affects  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts.  When  we  divide  a  sympathetic  Derve, 
there  is  an  apparent  exaggeration  of  the  nutritive  processes  in  particular  parts,  and  there 
may  be  inflammatory  phenomena,  but  atrophy  of  muscles  is  not  observed.  Indeed,  at 
only  have  atrophy  of  muscles  following  division  of  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  or,  asrecenflj- 
observed  cases  of  disease  have  shown,  after  disorganization  of  cells  belonging  to  'wh&tie 
recognize  as  motor  centres.  As  regards  the  latter  condition,  there  can  benodoobtcrf 
the  fact  that  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  attended  with  disorganization  of  certain  of 
the  motor  cells  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Without  fuUy  discussing  this  subject,  which  belongs  to  pathology,  the  facts  maybe 
briefly  stated  as  follows :  We  may  have  progressive  atrophy  of  certain  muscles,  winch 
may  be  uncomplicated  with  paralysis  except  in  so  far  as  there  is  weakness  of  these  moi- 
cles,  due  to  partial  and  progressive  destruction  of  their  contractile  elements.  The  (fflJy 
pathological  condition  in  these  cases,  aside  from  the  changes  in  the  muscular  tiasoe,  6 
destruction  of  certain  cells  in  the  antero-lateral  portions  of  the  cord,  with  more  or  ks 
atrophy  of  the  corresponding  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  No  one  has  pretwided  to 
have  demonstrated  cells  in  the  cord,  presenting  anatomical  peculiarities  by  which  tbej 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  motor  or  sensory  elements,  but  the  fact  of  1i» 
degeneration  of  certain  cells,  others  remaining  normal,  and  this  fact  alone,  has  led  to  ^ 
distinction,  by  certain  writers,  of  trophic  cells ;  and,  of  course,  these  must  be  connectal 
with  the  muscles  by  trophic  nerves. 

We  shall  now  study  the  phenomena  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  from  a  physo- 
logical  point  of  view,  and  see  if  they  aflTord  any  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  cf 
special  cells  and  nerves  presiding  over  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system,  or  wbeUieT 
the  phenomena  observed  cannot  be  explained  by  the  partial  degeneration  of  the  ordbaiy 
motor  cells  and  nerves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  the  antero-lateral  oolumus  of  the 
spinal  cord  preside  over  motion,  and  that  the  stimulus  generated  in  these  cells  is  con- 
veyed to  the  mnsdes  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  a  fact,  no  le« 
definite,  that,  when  a  muscle  or  a  part  of  a  muscle  is  deprived  of  the  motor  stimuliBhf 
which  it  is  brought  into  action,  its  fibres  atrophy,  become  altered  in  structure,  andloK 
their  contractility.  Starting  with  these  two  well-defined  physiological  propoations,  ^ 
assuming  that  a  few  of  the  ordinary  motor  cells  of  the  cord  are  destroyed — ^we  willw* 
call  them  trophic  cells — what  are  the  phenomena  to  be  expected  as  a  consequence  of 
such  a  lesion  ?  Reasoning  from  what  we  know  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  syswa. 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  following  conditions : 

The  destruction  of  certain  motor  nerve-cells  would  certainly  produce  degeneration  of 
the  fibres  to  which  they  give  origin.  This  has  been  observed;  for,  in  this  oonditioii,  tl< 
anterior  roots  arising  from  the  diseased  portions  of  the  cord  are  atrophied.  This  ocean 
when  any  motor  nerves  are  separated  from  their  cells  of  origin,  and  it  involves  no  neces- 
sity of  dssuraing  the  existence  of  special  trophic  cells  or  nerves. 

If  a  few  of  the  motor  cells  be  afifected  with  disease,  and  if  the  degeneration  be  gndml 
and  progressive,  we  should  expect  progressive  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  muades  to 
which  tlieir  nerves  are  distributed.  This  paralysis,  confined  to  a  limited  number  d 
fibres  of  particular  muscles  or  sets  of  muscles,  would  give  the  idea  of  progressiTe  weak- 
ening of  the  muscles,  and  the  phenomena  would  not  be  those  observed  in  compMt 
paralysis  produced  by  section  of  the  motor  nerves.  These  are  precisely  the  pheDona* 
observed  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  preceding  the  paralysis  which  is  the  fiitfl 
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result  of  the  disease;  and  these  do  not  involve  the  action  of  any  special  centres  or 
nerves. 

As  regards  the  mascalar  atrophy  itself,  if  the  nervous  stimolns  be  progressively  de- 
stroyed, the  mnscular  tissae  will  necessarily  undergo  progressive  degeneration  and 
atrophy. 

With  the  above  considerations,  we  leave  the  trophic  cells  and  nerves  to  the  patholo- 
gist ;  and  we  can  only  admit  the  existence  of  centres  and  nerves  specially  and  directly  in- 
fluencing the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system,  when  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there 
are  lesions  of  particular  structures  in  the  nervous  system,  which  produce  phenomena  that 
cannot  be  explained  by  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  ordinary  motor  and  sensory  nerves 
and  of  the  vaso-motor  system. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  represent  what  is  actually  known  concerning  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  but  it  is  evident  that  we  have  much  to  learn  with  regard  to  its  physi- 
ology. The  great  sympathetic  ganglia  may  have  functions  of  which  we  have  no  definite 
idea ;  and  we  are  better  prepared  to  advance  our  knowledge  in  this  direction,  by  admit- 
ting our  ignorance,  than  by  attempting  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  our  positive  infor- 
mation by  theories  unsupported  by  facts. 

Sleep. 

When  we  remember  that  about  one-third  of  our  existence  is  passed  in  sleep,  and  that, 
at  this  time,  voluntary  motion,  sensation,  the  special  senses,  and  various  of  the  functions 
of  the  organism,  are  greatly  modified,  the  importance  of  a  physiological  study  of  this 
condition  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  subject  of  sleep  is  most  appropriately  considered 
in  connection  with  the  nervous  system,  for  the  reason  that  the  most  important  modifica- 
tions in  function  are  observed  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  nerves.  Repose  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system  as  proper  exercise ;  but  repose  of  the  mus- 
cles relieves  the  fatigue  due  to  exercise,  without  sleep.  It  is  true  that,  after  violent  and 
prolonged  exertion,  there  is  frequently  a  desire  for  sleep,  but  simple  repose  will  often 
restore  the  muscular  power.  After  the  most  violent  effort,  a  renewal  of  muscular  vigor 
is  most  easily  and  completely  effected  by  rest  without  sleep,  a  fact  familiar  to  all  who  are 
accustomed  to  athletic  exercises.  The  glands  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  true  secre- 
tions need  certain  intervals  of  repose ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  involve  sleep.  After 
prolonged  and  severe  mental  exertion,  however,  or  after  long-continued  muscular  effort 
which  involves  an  excessive  expenditure  of  the  so-called  nerve-force,  sleep  becomes  an 
imperative  necessity.  If  the  nervous  system  be  not  abnormally  excited  by  effort,  sleep 
follows  moderate  exertion  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  it  is  the  only  physiological  means 
of  complete  restoration ;  but  the  two  most  important  muscular  acts,  viz.,  those  con- 
cerned in  circulation  and  respiration,  are  never  completely  arrested,  sleeping  or  waking, 
although  they  undergo  certain  modifications. 

In  infancy  and  youth,  when  the  organism  is  in  process  of  development,  sleep  is  more 
important  than  in  adult  life  or  old  age.  The  infant  does  little  but  sleep,  eat,  and  digest. 
In  adult  life,  under  perfectly  physiological  conditions,  we  require  about  eight  hours  of 
Bleep ;  some  persons  need  less,  but  very  few  require  more.  In  old  age,  unless  after 
extraordinary  exertion,  less  sleep  is  required  than  in  adult  life.  Each  individual  learns 
by  experience  how  much  sleep  is  necessary  for  perfect  health,  and  there  is  nothing  which 
more  completely  incapacitates  one  for  mental  or  muscular  effort,  especially  the  former, 
than  loss  of  rest. 

Sleeplessness  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  certain  forms 
of  brain-disease,  a  fact  which  is  well  recognized  by  practical  physicians.  One  of  the 
most  refined  and  exquisite  methods  of  torture  is  long-continued  deprivation  of  sleep ;  and 
persons  have  been  known  to  sleep  when  subjected  to  acutely  painful  impressions.  Severe 
muscular  effort,  even,  may  be  continued  during  sleep.    In  forced  marches,  regiments  have 
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been  known  to  sleep  while  walking ;  men  have  slept  soundly  in  the  saddle ;  persons  vill 
sometimes  sleep  during  the  din  of  battle ;  and  other  instances  illustrating  the  imperative 
demand  for  sleep  after  prolonged  vigilance  might  be  cited.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  hov 
noises  to  which  we  Lave  become  accustomed  may  fail  to  disturb  our  natural  rest.  Thoce 
who  have  been  long  habituated  to  the  endless  noise  of  a  crowded  city  frequently  find 
difficulty  in  sleeping  in  the  oppressive  stUlness  of  the  country.  We  must  have  deep; 
and  this  demand  is  so  imperious,  that  we  soon  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  most  m- 
favorable  surrounding  conditions.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  prolonged  exposore  to 
intense  cold  induces  excessive  somnolence,  and,  if  this  be  not  resisted,  the  sleep  paseei 
into  stupor,  the  power  of  resistance  to  cold  becomes  rapidly  diminished,  and  death  is  tlie 
inevitable  result.  Intense  heat  often  produces  drowsiness,  but,  as  is  well  known,  is  not 
favorable  to  natural  sleep.  We  generally  sleep  less  in  summer  than  in  winter,  though  in 
summer,  perhaps,  we  are  less  capable  of  protracted  mental  and  physical  exertion. 

Sleep  is  preceded  by  an  indescribable  feeling  of  drowsiness,  an  indisposition  to  menUl 
or  physical  exertion,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system.  It  then  require 
a  decided  effort  to  keep  awake ;  and,  if  we  yield  to  the  soporific  tendency,  the  voluntary 
muscles  cease  to  act,  the  lids  are  closed,  we  cease  to  appreciate  the  ordinary  impressooi 
of  sound,  and  we  sometimes  pass  into  a  dreamless  condition,  in  which  we  lose  all  knowl- 
edge of  existence.  We  say  sometimes,  because  the  mind  is  not  generally  inactive  durinf 
what  we  may  regard  as  normal  sleep.  We  may  have  dreams  which  are  not  due,  as  fir 
as  can  be  ascertained,  to  impressions  from  the  external  world  received  during  sle^. 
Ideas  in  the  form  of  dreams  may  be  generated  in  the  brain  from  impressions  previously 
received  while  awake,  or  trains  of  thought  may  be  gradually  extended  from  the  momcatJ 
immediately  preceding  sleep  into  the  insensible  condition. 

There  may  be,  during  sleep,  mental  operations  of  which  we  have  no  consciousness  or 
recollection,  unconscious  cerebration,  as  it  is  called  by  Carpenter.  It  is  well  known  tbst 
we  vividly  remember  dreams  immediately  on  awakening,  but  that  the  recollection  of 
them  rapidly  fades  away,  unless  they  be  brought  to  mind  by  an  effort  to  remember  ani 
relate  them.  Whatever  be  the  condition  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  if  the  sleep  be  normal, 
there  is  a  condition  of  repose  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  and  an  absence  of  volontaiy 
effort,  which  restore  the  capacity  for  mental  and  physical  exertion. 

The  impressionability  and  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  are  so  great,  most  of  the 
animal  functions  are  so  subordinate  to  its  influence,  and  we  are  so  subject  to  unosDal 
mental  conditions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  exactness  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
that  are  absolutely  physiological,  and  to  separate  those  tbat  are  slightly  abnormal.  We 
cannot  assert,  for  example,  that  a  dreamless  sleep,  in  w^hich  our  existence  is,  as  it  were, 
a  blank,  is  the  only  normal  condition  of  repose  of  the  system ;  nor  can  we  determine 
what  dreams  are  due  to  previous  trains  of  thought,  to  impressions  from  the  external 
world  received  during  sleep,  and  are  purely  physiological,  and  what  are  due  to  abnormal 
nervous  influence,  disordered  digestion,  etc.  We  may  assume  that  an  entirely  refreshing 
sleep  is  normal,  and  that  is  all. 

That  reflex  ideas  originate  during  sleep,  as  the  result  of  external  impressions,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  we  have  already  alluded  to  this  point  imder  the  head  of  reflex 
action.  The  most  remarkable  experiments  upon  the  production  of  dreams  of  a  definite 
character,  by  subjecting  a  person  during  sleep  to  peculiar  influences,  are  those  of  Mamy. 
The  hallucinations  produced  in  this  way  are  called  hypnagogic,  and  they  occur  when 
the  subject  is  not  in  a  condition  favorable  to  sound  sleep.  The  experiments  made  by 
Maury  upon  himself  are  so  curious  and  interesting,  that  we  quote  the  most  striking  of 
them  in  full : 

FiBST  Obsebvation. — "  I  was  tickled  with  a  feather  successively  on  the  lips  and 
inside  of  the  nostrils.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  subjected  to  a  horrible  punishment,  that  a 
mask  of  pitch  was  applied  to  my  face,  and  then  roughly  torn  off,  tearing  the  skin  of  the 
lips,  the  nose,  and  the  face. 
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Sboond  Obbsbtatiok. — *'  A  pair  of  pincers  is  held  at  a  little  distanoe  from  my  ear, 
and  rubbed  with  a  steel  scissors.  I  dreamed  that  I  heard  the  ringing  of  bells ;  this  soon 
became  the  tocsin,  and  I  imagined  myself  in  the  days  of  Jnne,  1648. 

Teobd  Obsbsvation. — *'^  I  was  caused  to  inhale  Cologne-water.  I  dream  that  I  am 
in  a  perfumer^s  shop,  and  the  idea  of  perfumes  doubtless  awakens  the  idea  of  the  East :  I 
am  in  Cairo,  in  the  shop  of  Jean  Farina.  Many  extravagant  adventures  follow,  the  con- 
nection of  which  escapes  me. 

FouBTH  Obsbbyation. — *^  I  am  caused  to  smell  a  burning  match.  1  dream  that  I  am 
at  sea  (remark  that  the  wind  was  then  blowing  in  through  the  windows),  and  that  the 
Saint-Barbe  blew  up. 

Fifth  Obsebyation. — "  I  am  slightly  pinched  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  I  dream  that 
a  blister  is  applied,  which  recalls  the  recollection  of  a  pliysician  who  had  treated  me  in 
my  infancy. 

Sixth  Obsebyation. — "  A  piece  of  hot  iron  is  held  to  my  face,  keeping  it  far  enough 
removed,  so  that  the  sensation  of  heat  should  be  slight.  I  dream  of  chauffeurs^  who  enter 
houses  and  force  the  inmates,  by  putting  their  feet  to  the  fire,  to  reveal  where  their  money 
was.  The  idea  of  the  chauffeurs  immediately  snggests  that  of  the  Duchess  d^Abrant^s, 
who,  I  suppose  in  my  dream,  has  taken  me  as  secretary.  I  hod,  indeed,  long  ago  read  m 
the  memoirs  of  this  intelligent  woman  certain  details  concerning  the  chauffeurs, 

Sbybnth  Obsebyation. — ^*  The  word  parafaga/ramus  is  pronounced  in  my  ear.  I  hear 
nothing,  and  awake,  having  had  rather  a  vague  dream.  The  experiment  is  repeated 
when  I  am  asleep  in  my  bed,  and  the  word  maman  is  pronounced  many  times  in  suc- 
cassioiL  I  dream  of  different  things,  but  in  this  dream  I  heard  the  humming  of  bees. 
The  same  experiment,  repeated  several  days  after,  when  I  was  scarcely  asleep,  was  more 
conclusive.  The  words  Aeor,  Castor,  Leonore,  were  pronounced  in  my  ear ;  on  awaking, 
I  recollected  that  I  had  heard  the  last  two  words,  which  I  attributed  to  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  conversed  with  me  in  my  dream. 

^^  Another  experiment  of  the  same  kind  likewise  showed  that  the  sound  of  the  word, 
and  not  the  idea  attached  to  it,  had  been  perceived.  The  words  chandelle,  ha/ridelle^ 
were  pronounced  in  my  ear  many  times  in  succession.  I  awoke  suddenly  of  my  own 
accord,  saying,  c'est  elle.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  recall  what  idea  I  attached  to  this 
answer. 

Eighth  Obsebyation. — "  A  drop  of  water  is  allowed  to  fall  on  my  forehead.  I  dream 
that  I  am  in  Italy,  that  I  am  very  warm,  and  that  I  am  drinking  the  wine  of  Orviette. 

Ninth  Obsebyation. — "A  light,  surrounded  with  a  red  paper,  is  many  times  in  suc- 
cession passed  before  my  eyes.  I  dream  of  a  tempest  of  lightning,  and  all  the  remem- 
brance of  a  violent  storm  which  I  had  encountered  in  the  English  Channel,  in  going  from 
Morlaix  to  Havre,  is  present  in  my  mind." 

As  regards  dreams  due  to  external  impressions,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been 
noted  by  many  observers  and  is  one  which  accords  with  the  personal  experience  of  all  who 
have  reflected  upon  the  subject,  that  trains  of  thought  and  imaginary  events,  which  seem 
to  pass  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  our  dreams,  actually  occur  in  the  brain  within  a  few 
seconds.  A  person  is  awakened  by  a  certain  impression,  which  undoubtedly  gives  rise 
to  a  dream  that  seems  to  occupy  hours  or  days,  and  yet  the  period  of  time  between  the 
impression  and  the  awakening  is  hardly  more  than  a  few  seconds ;  and  persons  wij]  drop 
asleep  for  a  very  few  minutes,  and  yet  have  dreams  with  the  most  elaborate  details  and 
apparently  of  great  length.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  numerous  accounts  of  literary 
compositions  of  merit,  the  working  out  of  difficult  mathematical  problems  in  dreams,  etc., 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  accurate.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  form- 
ing consecutive  ideas  during  sleep— which  can  hardly  be  doubted — there  is  no  good  reason 
'vrhy  these  phenomena  should  not  occur,  and  the  thoughts  should  not  be  remembered  and 
noted  immediately  on  awakening.  In  most  dreams,  however,  the  mind  is  hardly  in  a 
normal  condition,  and  the  brain  generally  loses  the  power  of  concentration  and  of  accu* 
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rate  reasoning.  We  sometimes  commit  atrocious  crimes  in  oar  dreams,  without  appre- 
ciating their  enormity,  and  we  are  often  placed  in  the  most  absurd  and  impossible  condi- 
tions, without  any  idea,  at  the  time,  of  their  extraordinary  and  unnatural  character. 
This  is  a  fact  sufficiently  familiar  to  every  one  and  is. one  which  does  not  admit  of  satis- 
factory explanation. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the  curious  psychological  phe- 
nomena presented  during  sleep,  and,  indeed,  we  know  little  enough  of  the  action  of  the 
mind  at  any  time;  but  we  have  merely  given  the  above  as  examples  of  what  we  may  call 
reflex  mental  phenomena.  Somnambulism,  general  anffisthesia,  sleep  from  hypnotics,  the 
so-called  magnetic  sleep,  ecstasy,  catalepsy,  trance,  etc.,  are  abnormal  conditions,  which 
we  shall  only  consider  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  natural  sleep. 

Condition  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System  during  Sleep. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  during  sleep,  the  brain  may  be  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
repose — at  least,  as  far  as  we  have  any  subjective  knowledge  of  mental  operations — or  we 
may  have  more  or  less  connected  trains  of  thought.  There  is,  also,  as  a  rule,  absence  of 
voluntary  effort,  although  movements  may  be  made  to  relieve  discomfort  from  podtion  or 
external  irritation,  without  awakening.  The  sensory  nerves  retain  their  properties, 
although  the  general  sensibility  is  somewhat  blunted ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
special  senses  of  hearing,  smell,  and  probably  of  taste.  The  peculiar  dreams  induced 
in  the  case  of  Maury  by  red  lights  show  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  not  entirely  lost. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system 
are  not  disturbed  or  affected  by  sleep,  if  we  except  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
upon  the  circulation  in  the  brain. 

Two  opposite  theories  have  long  been  in  vogue  with  regard  to  the  immediate  cause 
of  sleep.  In  one,  this  condition  is  attributed  to  venous  congestion  and  increased  presssnre 
of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  this  view  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  cerebral 
congestion  induces  stupor  or  coma.  Stupor  and  coma,  however,  are  entirely  distinct 
from  natural  sleep ;  for  here,  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  suspended,  there  is  no  con- 
sciousness, no  dreaming,  and  the  condition  is  manifestly  abnormal.  In  animals  rendered 
comatose  by  opium,  the  brain  may  be  exposed  and  is  found  deeply  congested  with  venous 
blood.  The  same  condition  often  obtains  in  profound  anaesthesia  from  chloroform,  but  a 
state  of  the  brain  very  nearly  resembling  normal  sleep  is  observed  in  ansdsthesia  from 
ether.  These  facts  have  been  positively  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  living  ani- 
mals, and  have  been  observed  in  the  human  subject,  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  head. 
When  opium  is  administered  in  large  doses,  the  brain  is  congested  during  the  condition 
of  stupor  or  coma,  but  this  congestion  is  relieved  when  the  animal  passes,  as  sometimes 
happens,  from  the  effects  of  the  agent  into  a  natural  sleep.  In  view  of  these  facts  and 
others  which  will  be  stated  hereatlber,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  theory  that  sleep 
is  attended  with  or  is  produced  by  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessek. 

The  idea  that  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is  diminished  during  sleep  has  long  be^i 
entertained  by  certain  physiologists ;  but,  until  within  a  few  years,  it  has  rested  cbieAy 
upon  theoretical  considerations. 

Passing  over  arguments  by  the  older  writers  for  and  against  this  theory  of  sleeps  we 
come  to  tlie  researches  of  Durham,  in  1860,  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  demonstrated  thai 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  always  greatly  diminished  during  sleep.  These 
ments  were  made  upon  dogs.  A  piece  of  the  skull,  about  the  dze  of  a  shilling, 
removed  with  a  trephine,  and-  a  watch-glass  was  accurately  fitted  to  the  opening  and 
cemented  at  the  edges  with  Canada  balsam.  When  the  animals  operated  upon  in  this 
way  were  awake,  the  vessels  of  the  pis  mater  were  seen  moderately  distended,  and  the 
circulation  was  active ;  but,  during  perfectly  natural  sleep,  the  brain  retracted  and  became 
pale.     *^  The  contrast  between  the  appearances  of  the  brain  during  its  period  of  fane- 
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tional  activity  and  dnriiig  its  state  of  repose  or  sleep  was  most  remarkable."  There 
can  be  hardly  any  donbt,  from  these  experiments,  that  the  circulation  in  the  cerebral 
substance  is  more  active  when  we  are  awake  than  daring  sleep ;  but  the  question  has 
been  raised  by  Dr.  Gappie,  in  a  very  interesting  little  work  upon  the  causation  of  sleep, 
whether,  during  a  state  of  diminished  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  brain- 
substance,  the  veins  be  not  congested,  and  sleep  be  immediately  due  to  pressure  from 
these  distended  vessels  on  the  gray  matter.  This  point  is  one  very  difficult  to  decide, 
and  it  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  experimental  inquiry.  Dr.  Gappie  accepts,  in 
the  main,  the  experiments  of  Durham  as  accurate,  but  he  regards  his  observations  as  ap- 
plying only  to  the  circulation  in  the  arteries  and  capillaries.  His  view  is  that,  when  the 
capillary  circulation  in  the  brain-substance  Is  diminished  in  sleep,  the  nervous  matter  is 
more  or  less  collapsed,  and  that  the  veins  are  necessarily  congested.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  can  only  accept  the  experimental  results  of  Durham,  that  the  circulation  in  the 
brain  is  notably  diminished  in  sleep. 

The  influence  of  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  has  been  illustrated  by  com- 
pression of  both  carotid  arteries.  In  an  experiment  performed  upon  his  own  person.  Dr. 
Fleming  produced  immediate  and  profound  sleep  in  this  way,  and  this  result  invariably 
followed  in  subsequent  trials  upon  himself  and  others.  We  have,  however,  the  observa- 
tions of  Waller,  who  produced  anaesthesia  in  patients  by  pressure  upon  both  pneumogas- 
tric  nerves ;  but  the  nerves  are  so  near  the  carotid  arteries  that  they  could  hardly  be 
compressed,  in  the  human  subject,  without  interfering  with  the  current  of  blood,  and 
such  experiments  do  not  positively  show  whether  the  loss  of  sensibility  be  due  to 
pressure  upon  the  nerves  or  upon  the  vessels.  In  some  rare  cases,  in  which  both  carotid 
arteries  have  been  ligatured  in  the  human  subject,  it  has  been  stated  that  there  is  an 
anusual  drowsiness  following  the  necessary  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  cerebral 
circulation;  but  this  result  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  the  morbid  conditions  in- 
volving so  serious  an  operation  are  usually  such  as  to  interfere  with  their  value  as  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration.  As  far  as  the  human  subject  is  concerned, 
the  most  important  facts  are  the  results  of  compression  of  both  carotids  in  healthy  per- 
sons. These,  as  well  as  experiments  on  animals,  all  go  to  show  that  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain  is  very  much  diminished  during  natural  sleep,  and  that  sleep  may  be  induced 
by  retarding  the  cerebral  circulation  by  compressing  the  vessels  of  supply.  When  the 
circulation  is  interfered  with  by  compressbig  the  veins,  congestion  is  the  result,  and  we 
have  stupor  or  coma. 

If  diminished  flow  of  blood  through  the  cerebral  vessels  be  the  cause  of  natural  sleep,- 
it  becomes  important  to  inquire  how  this  condition  of  physiological  ansQmia  is  brought 
about.  It  must  be  that,  when  the  system  requires  sleep,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  contract 
in  obedience  to  a  stimulus  received  through  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  diminish- 
ing the  supply  of  blood,  here,  as  in  other  parts  under  varied  physiological  conditions. 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  provided  with  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
noted  that  the  arteries  are  contracted  during  sleep,  the  mechanism  of  this  action  being 
well  established  by  observations  upon  other  parts  of  the  circulatory  system.  Gontraction 
of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  has  been  observed,  although  there  is  some  discussion  with 
regard  to  its  exciting  cause. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition  of  the  brain  during  its  functional  activity  and  in  repose ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  there  is  more  or  less  cerebral  action  at  all  times  when 
we  are  awake.  Although  the  mental  processes  are  much  less  active  during  sleep,  even  at 
this  time,  the  operations  of  the  brain  are  not  always  suspended.  It  is  equally  well  estab- 
lished, that  exercise  of  the  brain  is  attended  with  physiological  waste  of  nervous  sub- 
stance, and,  like  other  parts  of  the  organism,  its  tissue  requires  periodic  repose  to  allow 
of  the  regeneration  of  the  substance  consumed.  Analogies  to  this  are  to  be  found  in 
parts  that  are  more  easily  subjected  to  direct  observation.    The  muscles  require  repose 
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after  exertion,  and  the  glanda,  when  not  actively  engaged  in  dischar^g  their  secredoos, 
present  intervals  of  rest.  As  regards  the  glands,  daring  the  intervals  of  repose,  the  mp- 
ply  of  blood  to  their  tissue  is  very  much  diminished.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  mas- 
cles  in  action  receive  more  blood  than  daring  rest ;  but  it  is  mainly  when  these  parts  are 
not  active,  and  when  the  supply  of  blood  is  smallest,  that  the  processes  of  regeneration 
of  tissue  seem  to  be  most  efficient.  As  a  rule,  tlie  functional  activity  of  parts,  while  it  is 
attended  with  an  increased  supply  of  blood,  is  a  condition  more  or  less  opposed  to  the 
process  of  repair,  the  hypersemia  being,  apparently,  a  necessity  for  the  marked  and 
powerful  manifestations  of  their  peculiar  functions.  When,  the  parts  are  in  active  fimc- 
tion,  the  blood  seems  to  be  required  to  keep  at  the  proper  standard  the  so-called  irri- 
tability of  the  tissues  and  to  increase  their  power  of  action  under  proper  stimulos. 
Exercise  increases  the  power  of  regeneration  and  favors  full  development,  in  the  repose 
which  follows ;  but,  during  rest,  the  tissues  have  time  to  appropriate  new  matter,  and 
this  does  not  seem  to  involve  a  large  supply  of  blood.  A  muscle  is  exhausted  by  pro- 
longed exertion ;  and  the  large  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  it  carries  away  carb^ic 
acid,  urea,  and  other  products  of  disassimilation,  which  are  all  increased  in  amount,  nn^ 
it  gradually  uses  up  its  capacity  for  work.  Then  follows  repose ;  the  supply  of  blood  is 
reduced,  but,  under  normal  conditions,  the  tissue  repairs  the  waste  which  has  been 
excited  by  action,  the  blood  furnishing  nutritive  matter  and  carrying  away  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  effete  products. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  processes  analogous  to  those  just  decribed  take  place  in 
tlie  brain.  By  absence  of  voluntary  effort,  we  allow  the  muscles  time  for  rest  and  for  tlie 
repair  of  physiological  waste,  and  their  active  function  is  for  the  time  suspended.  Aa 
the  activity  of  the  brain  involves  consciousness,  volition,  the  generation  of  thonght,  and, 
in  short,  the  mental  condition  observed  while  awake,  complete  repose  of  the  brain  ia 
characterized  by  the  opposite  conditions.  It  is  true  that  we  rest  the  brain  without  skep, 
by  abstaining  from  mental  effort,  by  the  gratification  of  certain  of  the  senses,  and  by  men- 
tal distraction  of  various  kinds,  and  that  the  mind  may  work  to  some  degree  during  sleep; 
but,  during  the  period  of  complete  repose — that  condition  which  is  so  necessary  to  perfect 
health  and  full  mental  vigor — we  lose  consciousness  and  volition,  there  is  no  thought, 
and  the  brain,  which  does  not  receive  blood  enough  to  stimulate  it  to  action,  is  simply 
occupied  in  the  insensible  repair  of  its  substance  and  is  preparing  itself  for  future  work. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  muscles  produces  a  sense  of  fatigue  of  the  muscular  system,  India- 
position  to  muscular  exertion,  and  a  desire  for  rest,  not  necessarily  involving  drowanefs. 
Fatigue  of  the  brain  is  manifested  by  indisposition  to  mental  exertion,  dulness  of  the 
special  senses,  and  a  desire  for  sleep.  Simple  repose  will  relieve  physiological  fatigue  of 
muscles;  and,  when  a  particular  set  of  muscles  has  been  used,  the  fatigue  disappears 
when  these  muscles  alone  are  at  rest,  though  others  be  brought  into  action.  Sleep,  and 
sleep  alone,  relieves  fatigue  of  the  brain.  When  the  sleep  has  continued  long  enough  for 
the  rest  of  the  brain  and  the  repair  of  its  tissue,  we  awake,  prepared  for  new  effort. 

We  have  now  only  to  refer  to  a  new  theory  of  sleep,  proposed  by  Sommer.  Taking 
as  a  basis  the  researches  of  Pettenkofer  and  Yoit  upon  respiration,  Sommer  advances  the 
idea  that,  when  the  brain  is  active,  or  while  we  are  awake,  the  system  appropriates  but 
a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  in  respiration  and  eliminates  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid ;  after  a  time,  the  oxygen  thus  appropriated  is  consumed,  and  the  system 
demands  a  new  supply ;  and,  during  sleep,  the  organism  appropriates  oxygen  largely  and 
eliminates  a  relatively  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid.  When  the  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  stored  up  reaches  a  certain  point,  the  necearity  for  a 
farther  supply  of  oxygen  induces  sleep ;  and  when,  during  sleep,  oxygen  has  been  appro- 
priated  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  system  awakes,  prepared  for  a  new  period  of  activity 
of  the  animal  functions. 

By  reference  to  the  researches  of  Pettenkofer  and  Yoit,  we  find  that  these  observen, 
in  experiments  upon  a  man  confined  in  a  chamber  in  which  the  interchanges  of  gases  in 
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respiration  coold  l>e  estimated,  noted,  in  twentj-fonr  honrs,  that  the  subject  of  the  observa- 
tion, awake  but  in  a  condition  of  complete  repose,  appropriated  sizty-seyen  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  amount  of  oxygen  of  the  twenty-four  hours  during  the  night,  and  thirty-three 
per  cent,  during  the  day,  while  he  eliminated  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  excreted,  during  the  day,  and  forty-two  per  cent.,  during  the  night. 
When  the  subject  of  the  experiment  worked  during  the  day,  by  turning  a  heavy  wheel, 
the  appropriation  of  oxygen  was  thirty-one  per  cent,  for  the  day,  and  sixty-nine  per  cent, 
for  the  night ;  and  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  was  sixty-nine  per  cent,  for  the  day,  and 
thirty-one  per  cent,  for  the  night.  According  to  these  observations,  the  system  stores  up 
oxygen  at  night  for  use  during  the  day,  at  this  time  eliminating  a  relatively  small  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid ;  and,  during  the  day,  it  excretes  more  carbonic  acid  than  during 
sleep,  appropriating  then  a  relatively  small  amount  of  oxygen. 

This  theory  of  sleep  seems  to  rest  upon  observations  too  restricted  to  be  adopted 
without  reserve.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  the  first  experiments  of  Pettenkofer  and  Yoit 
were  not  confirmed  in  other  observations  made  upon  the  same  person.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, with  our  present  information,  to  assume  that  sleep  is  due  simply  to  want  of  oxygen, 
and  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  well-established  physiological  facts  to  attribute  it  to  a 
necessity  for  the  general  regeneration  of  the  nervous  tissue,  though  into  this,  the  neces- 
sity for  oxygen  may  enter  as  one  element  in  the  physiological  repair. 

During  sleep,  nearly  all  of  the  functions,  except  those  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  are  diminished  in  activity.  The  circulation  is  slower,  and 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  less  frequent,  as  well  as  the  respiratory  movements.  These 
points  have  already  been  considered  under  the  heads  of  circulation  and  respiration.  Wo 
have  but  little  positive  information  with  regard  to  the  relative  activity  of  the  processes 
of  digestion,  absorption,  and  secretion,  during  sleep.  The  drowsiness  which  many  per- 
sons experience  after  a  full  meal  is  probably  due  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  supply  to  the  brain. 


•♦• 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

SPECIAL  SEirSES-TOUCH,  OLFACTION,  AND  GUSTATION. 

General  cbiirfteters  of  the  special  Bensea— Muacnkr  sense  (so  called)— Appreciation  of  weight— Sense  of  touch— Varia- 
tions in  tactile  eensiblUty  in  different  parta— Table  of  TariatlonB  meaanred  by  the  sesthesiometer— Connection 
between  the  yariationa  in  tactile  sensibility  and  the  distribation  of  the  tactile  corpuscles— Titlllation — Apprecia- 
tion of  temperature— Venereal  sense — Olflsction— Nasal  fbssas — Schneiderian  and  oUI&ctory  membrane — Physio- 
logical anatomy  of  the  ol&ctory  nerves— Olfcctory  bulbs — OUkctory  cells  and  terminations  of  the  olfkctory  nerve- 
flbre»— Properties  and  fimctlons  of  the  olftctory  nerves— Mechanism  of  olflictlon— Belations  of  olfaction  to  tho 
sense  of  taste — Reflex  acta  through  the  olihctory  nerves— Qustation—Sarory  substances— Relations  between 
gustation  and  oUhctlon— Taste  and  flavor^Modlflcations  of  the  sense  of  taste— Nerves  of  taste— Chorda  tympani 
—Facial  paralysis  with  impairment  of  taste— Paralysis  of  general  senslbiHty  of  the  tougue  without  impairment  of 
taste— Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  (first  division  of  tho  eighth)— Physiological  anatomy— General  properties  of  the 
gloaao-pharyngeal— Relations  of  the  glosso-pbaryngeol  nerves  to  gustation— Mechanism  of  gustation— Physiolo- 
gical anatomy  of  the  organ  of  taste— Papilbe  of  the  tongue— Taste-buds,  or  taste-beakers — Connections  of  the 
nerves  with  the  oigans  of  taste. 

Otjb  Study  of  the  nervous  system  thus  far  has  involved  simply  motion  and  what  is 
known  as  general  sensibility ;  and  almost  all  our  positive  knowledge  of  these  properties 
has  been  derived  from  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals.  As  regards  sensation,  the 
experiments  have  referred  to  impressions  recognized  as  painful ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
tliese  are  conveyed  to  the  centres  by  nerve-filaments,  anatomically  as  well  as  physiologi- 
cally distinct  from  those  which  convey  to  the  contractile  parts  the  stimulus  that  gives  rise 
to  motion.    As  far  as  we  have  studied  the  sensory  nerves,  we  have  alluded  to  simple  im- 
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presBious  only ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  filaments  of  peripheral  distribation  of  these 
nerves  are  capable  of  receiving  a  variety  of  impressions,  by  which  we  determine,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  form,  size,  character  of  surface,  density,  and  temperature  of  objectp.  We 
also  have  a  general  appreciation  of  heat  and  cold ;  a  sense  of  resistance,  which  gives  an 
idea  of  weight ;  and,  finally,  there  are  nerves  of  peculiar  properties,  terminating  in  organs 
calculated  to  receive  the  impressions  of  smell,  taste,  sight,  and  hearing. 

The  senses  of  olfietction,  gustation,  vision,  and  audition,  belong  to  peculiar  organs,  pro- 
vided with  nerves  of  special  properties,  which  are  usually  not  endowed  with  general  sen- 
sibility. These  nerves  have  been  omitted  in  our  general  study  of  the  nervous  system; 
and  the  accessory  organs  to  which  they  are  distributed  are  so  important  and  intricate  in 
their  structure  as  to  demand  extended  description. 

The  senses  of  touch,  titillation,  temperature,  and  pain  are  all  conveyed  to  the  nerve- 
centres  by  what  we  have  described  as  ordinary  sensory  nerves;  the  touch  being  perfected 
in  certain  parts  by  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  terminal  nerve-fibres.  Although  it  be 
possible  that  each  one  of  these  impressions  may  be  transmitted  by  special  and  distinct 
fibres,  this  has  not  yet  approached  a  positive  demonstration.  The  so-called  muscular 
sense,  by  which  we  appreciate  weight,  resistance,  etc.,  undoubtedly  depends,  to  a  great 
extent  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  muscular  nerves. 

Muscular  Sense  {so  caUed). 

It  is  difficult  to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  term  muscular  sense,  as  it  is  used 
by  many  physiologists.  In  all  probability,  the  sense  which  enables  us  to  appreciate  the 
resistance,  immobility,  and  elasticity  of  substances  that  are  grasped,  on  which  we  tread, 
or  which,  by  their  weight,  are  opposed  to  the  exertion  of  muscular  power,  is  immoisely 
modified  by  education  and  habit  Still,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  general  sensibility 
regulates  the  action  of  muscles  to  a  very  great  extent.  It^  for  example,  the  lower  extremi- 
ties be  paralyzed  as  regards  sensation,  the  muscular  power  remaining  intact,  the  person 
affected  cannot  walk,  unless  he  be  able  to  see  the  ground.  In  these  cases,  the  individnal 
often  falls  when  blindfolded,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his  limbs  have  lost  the  sense  of 
contact  with  the  ground,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  loss  of  general  sensibility. 
Many  curious  examples  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  works  upon  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  a  case  communicated  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  by  Dr.  Ley. 
The  patient  was  afflicted  with  partial  loss  of  sensibility  upon  one  side  of  the  body,  **  with- 
out,  however,  any  corresponding  diminution  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  volition,  so  that 
she  could  hold  her  child  in  the  arm  of  that  side  so  long  as  her  attention  was  directed  tx> 
it ;  but,  if  surrounding  objects  withdrew  her  from  the  notice  of  the  state  of  her  arm,  the 
flexors  gradually  relaxed,  and  the  child  was  in  hazard  of  falling."  This  is  something  like 
the  phenomena  ordinarily  described  under  the  head  of  locomotor  ataxia.  In  this  disor- 
der, there  is  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  progressive  loss  of 
general  sensibility,  the  muscular  power,  in  some  instances,  being  intact.  Patients  affected 
in  this  way  are  sometimes  unable  to  walk  or  stand  unless  they  supply  the  sense  of  contact 
by  the  sight.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  is  inability  to  stand  when  blind* 
folded ;  although,  with  the  aid  of  the  sight,  the  muscles  can  be  made  by  the  will  to  act 
with  great  power. 

Without  entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  various  arguments  used  for  and  against 
the  existence  of  a  special  **  muscular  sense,"  it  is  sufficient  to  state  tliat,  in  those  eases 
in  which  general  sensibility  is  lost  or  seriously  impaired,  the  brain  has  no  exact  apprecia- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  muscles,  except  as  regards  the  sense  of  fatigue.  This  quedtion 
is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  view  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct perception  of  muscular  action— aside  from  general  sensibility — that  can  properly  be 
called  a  muscular  sense. 
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Habit  and  edaoation  enable  us  to  appreoiate  with  great  nicety  differences  in  weight ; 
but  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  sense  of  resistance  to  muscular  effort  and  has  little  depend- 
ence upon  the  sense  of  touch.  In  the  elaborate  and  classical  experiments  of  Weber,  this 
point  was  very  strikingly  illustrated.  The  observations  of  this  physiologist  upon  the 
sense  of  touch  and  general  sensibility  were  very  varied  and  extensive ;  and,  among  the 
most  important  of  the  results  with  regard  to  the  appreciation  of  pressure  and  weight, 

are  the  following : 

In  general,  those  parts  which  are  most  sensitive  to  the  impressions  of  toucb,  as  the 
fingers,  enable  us  U>  appreciate  differences  in  pressure  and  weight  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy. The  sense  of  simple  pressure,  unaided  by  the  estimation  of  weight  by  muscular 
effort,  is  generally  more  acute  upon  the  left  side,  probably  because,  the  mtegument  of  the 
left  hand  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  right  hand.  Differences  in  weight  can  be  accurately 
distinguished,  when  they  amount  to  only  one-sixteenth,  by  employmg  muscular  effort  in 
lifting,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  pressure ;  but  the  sense  of  pressure  alone  enables  us  to 
appreciate  a  difference  of  not  less  than  one-eighth.  When  weights  are  tested  by  lifting 
with  the  hand,  the  appreciation  of  slight  differences  is  more  delicate  when  the  weights 
are  successively  tested  with  the  same  hand  than  when  two  weights  are  placed,  one  on 
either  hand.  When  the  interval  between  the  two  trials  amounts  to  more  than  forty  sec- 
onds, slight  differences  in  weight — the  difference  between  fourteen  and  a  half  and  fifteen 
ounces,  for  example — cannot  be  accurately  appreciated.  In  such  trials,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  metals  used  of  the  same  temperature,  for  cold  metals  seem  heavier  than 
warm. 

These  observations  formularized  some  of  the  facts,  sufiSciently  evident  to  every  one, 
relating  to  the  appreciation  of  slight  differences  in  weight.  It  is  well  known  that  experts 
acquire,  in  this  regard,  wonderful  delicacy  and  accuracy.  Those  who  are  in  tlie  daily 
habit  of  handling  coins  not  only  count  with  astonishing  rapidity,  but  are  able  to  detect 
and  throw  out  a  light  piece  instantly  and  with  unerrmg  certainty. 

Sense  of  Torich. 

We  have  already  considered,  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system,  the  modes  of 
termination  of  the  sensory  nerves ;  and,  in  many  instances,  it  is  possible  to  explain,  by 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  nerves,  the  great  differences  that  have  been  observed  in 
the  delicacy  of  the  tactile  sensibility  in  different  parts— differences  which  are  exceedingly 
important,  pathologically  as  well  as  physiologically,  and  which  have  been  studied  by 
Weber,  Valentin,  and  others,  with  great  minuteness. 

VaHatiom  in  the  Tactile  Sensibility  in  Different  Fart*. — ^In  certain  parts  of  the  cuta- 
neous surface,  the  general  sensibility  is  much  more  acute  than  in  others.  For  example, 
a  sharp  blow  upon  the  face  is  more  painful  than  a  similar  injury  to  other  parts ;  and  the 
eye,  as  is  well  known,  is  most  exquisitely  sensitive.  The  appreciation  of  temperature  also 
varies  in  different  parts,  this  probably  depending  to  a  great  extent  upon  habitual  exposure. 
Some  parts,  as  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  the  axilla,  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  titillation. 
The  sense  of  touch,  however,  by  which  we  appreciate  the  size,  form,  character  of  the 
surface,  consistence,  etc.,  of  objects,  is  developed  to  a  greater  degree  in  some  parts  than 
in  others ;  a  fact  which  can  be  very  readily  explained,  in  some  instances,  by  the  ana- 
tomical arrangements  of  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves.  When  we  wish  to  ascertain 
those  properties  of  objects  revealed  by  the  sense  of  touch,  we  generally  employ  the  fin- 
gers. This  sense  is  capable  of  education  and  is  almost  always  extraordinarily  developed 
in  persons  who  are  deprived  of  other  special  senses,  as  sight  or  hearing.  The  blind  learn 
to  recognize  individuiQs  by  feeling  of  the  face.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  quoted 
in  works  on  physiology,  of  the  blind  sculptor,  Giovanni  Gonelli,  who  was  said  to  model 
tho  most  striking  likenesses  entirely  by  the  sense  of  touch.    Other  instances  of  this  kind 
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are  on  record.  The  blind  have  been  known  to  become  proficients  in  condiology  and 
botany,  guided  simply  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  related  of  a  blind  botanist,  that  he 
was  able  to  distinguish  ordinary  plants  by  the  fingers  and  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  blind  learn  to  read  with  perfect  facility,  by  passing  the  fingers 
over  raised  letters  but  little  larger  than  the  letters  in  an  ordinary  folio  Bible.  Rndolphi 
cites  the  remarkable  faculty  acquired  by  Baczko,  of  distinguishing  the  colors  of  fabrics  by 
the  sense  of  touch  alone. 

An  exceedmgly  ingenious  and  accurate  method  of  determining  the  relative  delicacy 
of  the  tactile  sensibility  of  different  portions  of  the  cutaneous  surface  was  devised  a 
number  of  years  ago  (1829)  by  E.  H.  Weber,  whose  researches  upon  this  subject,  which 
have  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  other  observers,  are  still  the  most  careful  and  reliaUe 
on  record.  This  method  consists  in  the  application  to  the  skin,  of  two  fine  but  blunt 
points,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  known  distance.  The  individual  experimeDied 
upon  should  be  blmdfolded,  and  the  points  applied  to  the  skin  simultaneously.  By  care- 
fully adjusting  the  distance  between  the  points,  a  limit  will  be  reached  where  the  two 
impressions  upon  the  surface  are  appreciated  as  one ;  i.  e,,  by  gradually  approximating 
them,  the  subject  will  suddenly  feel  both  points  as  one,  when,  an  instant  before,  with  the 
points  a  little  farther  removed  from  each  other,  he  distinctly  felt  two  impressions.  This 
gives  a  very  accurate  measure  of  the  delicacy  of  the  tactile  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  sensibility  of  different  parts,  and  it  has  lately  been  found  a  most  important  guide 
in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  attended  with  partial  anesthesia 
of  the  surface.  Of  course,  the  instrument  used  may  be  very  simple  (a  pair  of  ordinary 
dividers  will  answer),  but  it  is  convenient  to  have  some  ready  means  of  ascertaining^  the 
distances  between  the  points.  An  instrument,  consisting  simply  of  a  pair  of  dividend 
with  a  graduated  bar  giving  a  measure  of  the  separation  of  the  points,  is  the  best,  as  it 
combines  simplicity,  convenience  of  use,  and  portability.  This  instrument  is  called  the 
sesthesiometer. 

llie  experiments  of  Weber  were  made  upon  his  own  person,  and,  of  course,  they  do  not 
show  the  variations  that  may  occur  in  different  individuals  in  health,  a  point  of  consider- 
able  importance  in  estimating  the  extent  of  anaesthesia  in  disease.  Bis  observations  also 
showed  some  slight  variations  with  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the  two  points,  but  these 
are  not  important.  Valentin  repeated  the  experiments  of  Weber,  and,  in  additicm,  took 
the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean,  in  six  persons.  Aside  from  these  observations,  the 
repetition  of  Weber's  experiments  has  done  little  more  than  confirm  the  original  fmcts^ 
The  table  upon  the  next  page,  taken  from  the  article  on  "  Touch  "  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpen- 
ter in  the  Cyclopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Phynology,  London,  1849-1852,  vol.  iv.,  part  iL, 
p.  1169,  gives  the  results  obtained  by  Weber  and  by  Valentin. 

If  we  note  the  distribution  of  the  tactile  corpuscles  in  connection  with  this  table,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  most  acute  in  those  situations  in  which  the  eor- 
pnscles  are  most  abundant.  In  the  space  of  about  one-fiftieth  of  a  square  inch  on  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  third  phalanx  of  the  index-finger,  Meissner  counted  the  greatest 
number  of  corpuscles,  viz.,  one  hundred  and  eight.  In  this  situation,  the  tactile  fi^isi- 
bility  is  more  acute  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  skin,  the  mean  distance  indicated  by 
the  nsthesiometer  being  0*608  of  a  line.  In  the  same  space  on  the  secx>nd  phalanx^  forty 
corpuscles  were  counted,  the  sesthesiometer  marking  1  '558  line,  this  part  ranking  next  in 
tactile  sensibility  after  the  red  surface  of  the  lips.  We  can  readily  understand  bow  the 
tactile  corpuscles,  embedded  in  the  amorphous  substance  of  the  cutaneous  papilbe,  might 
increase  the  power  of  appreciation  of  delicate  impressions  by  presenting  hard  sar&oes 
against  which  the  delicate  nerve-filaments  can  be  pressed. 

As  regards  those  portions  of  the  general  cutaneous  surface  in  which  no  tactile  coipns- 
oles  have  been  demonstrated,  it  is  not  easy  to  connect  the  variations  in  the  tactile  seth 
sibility  with  the  nervous  distribution,  as  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  comparative 
richness  of  the  terminal  nervous  filaments  in  these  situations. 
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Table  of  Variations  in  the  Ta<!tile  Sensibility  of  Different  Portions  of  the 

SJeiri  (Weber  and  Valentin). 

The  tactile  aendbility  la  meMored  Ifj  the  greatest  dlstaooe  between  two  points  at  which  they  convey  a  single 
impression  when  applied  shnoltaneonsly.    The  measurements  are  given  in  lines  d^  of  an  inch). 


PART  OF  SURFACE. 


Tip  of  the  tongne 

Palmar  sor&ce  of  third  phalanx  of  forefinger 

do.  do.  middle  finger. . 

do.  do.  ring-finger 

do.  do.  thumb 

do.  do.  little  finger. . . . 

Sod  surflMe  of  under  lip 

do.  upper  Up 

FaJmar  snrfiK>e  of  second  phalanges  of  fingers. . . . 

do.  first  do.  — 

Middle  of  Uie  dorsum  of  tiie  tongue 

Dorsal  surfiwe  of  the  third  phalanges  of  fingers . . . 

Portion  of  the  lips  not  red. 

Tip  of  the  nose 

Eoge  of  the  tongue  an  inch  from  the  tip 

Lateral  surfhce  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue 

Palmar  surl^uM  of  the  metacarpus 

End  of  the  great-toe 

Metacarpal  Joint  of  the  thumb 

Eztemal  surfi^e  of  the  eyelids 

Palm  of  the  hand 

Dorsal  surface  of  second  phalanx  of  thumb 

do.  do.  forefinger.. . . . 

da  do.  middle  finger. 

do.  do.  little  finger... 

do.  do.  ring-finger. . . 

Centre  of  the  hard  palate 

Hucous  membrane  of  lips  close  to  the  gum 

Skin  of  the  cheek  over  oucdnator 

do.  over  anterior  part  of  malar  bone . . . 

Dorsal  surftoe  of  firftt  phalanges  of  fingers 

Prepuce ." 

Dortal  snrftoe  of  heads  of  metacarpal  bones 

Skin  of  cheek  over  posterior  part  of  malar  bone. . 
Plantar  surfeoe  of  metacarpal  Nine  of  great-toe. . . 

Xiower  part  of  forehead 

Back  of  the  hand 

liOfwor  part  of  hairy  scalp  in  occipital  region 

Snrflioe  of  the  throat  beneath  lower  Jaw 

Back  of  the  heel 

Pabes. 


200 

a-oo* 


4-00 
8-00 
4-00 
8-00 


8-00 
5-00 
400 
6-00 
5-00 
5- 00 


6-00 
9*00 
6-00 
700 
7-00 


8-00 
10-00 


10-00 
14- 00 
1200 
16-00 
10-00 


Grown  of  the  head 

Patella  and  smroondlng  part  of  thigh. . . . 

Areola  around  nipple 

I>or8um  of  foot  near  the  toes. 

Axilla. 

Upper  and  lower  extremities  of  forearm. 

Back  of  the  neck  near  the  occiput 

Upper  and  lower  extremities  of  leg 

Penis. 


15-00 
16-00 


18-00 


Acromion  and  upper  part  of  arm 

Sacral  region 

Sternum 

Gluteal  region  and  neighboring  part  of  thigh 

Middle  of  forearm  where  its  circumference  is  greatest. 
Middle  of  thigh  do. 

Middle  of  cervical  vertebras 

Five  upper  dorsal  vertebne 

I^ower  part  of  thorax  and  over  lumbar  vertebrae 

Middle  of  dorsal  vertebrcB 


18-00 
2400 
18-00 
18-00 
18-00 
1800 
20-00 
1800 
80-00 
80-00 
80-00 
24-00 
24-00 
80-00 


Valkktoc. 


R«latiTs 

Bbz. 

HJb. 

MCMU 

■eutcncit. 

0-60 

0 

40 

0 

488 

1000 

100 

0 

50 

0 

608 

0-802 

1-00 

0 

87 

0- 

706 

0-685 

1-00 

0" 

60 

0 

728 

0-669 

100 

0 

50 

0 

725 

0-667 

1-00 

0 

60 

0 

788 

0-669 

2-00 

0 

-50 

600 

0-822 

2-00 

0 

-60 

520 

0-818 

200 

25 

658 

0*810 

1-75 

'50 

660 

0-298 

4-00 

50 

916 

0-269 

8-00 

•76 

2 

125 

0-927 

4-00 

60 

2' 

•208 

0-219 

8-00 

60 

2 

250 

0-216 

4-00 

•60 

2 

478 

0-195 

4-00 

60 

2 

600 

0-198 

800 

75 

2 

625 

0-184 

500 

8 

•00 

8 

260 

0149 

4-60 

2 

00 

8 

888 

0-145 

5-00 

2 

60 

8 

888 

0-126 

500 

8 

00 

8 

K88 

0-126 

5-50 

2 

76 

8 

888 

0-124 

5-60 

2 

•75 

8 

•898 

0-124 

5-60 

2 

75 

8 

900 

0-124 

5-60 

2 

50 

8 

948 

0-122 

5-50 

2 

75 

8 

971 

0  121 

600 

2 

00 

4 

•042 

0120 

9-00 

2 

00 

4 

125 

0117 

5-00 

8 

25 

4 

541 

0-106 

7-00 

8 

00 

4 

•620 

0-106 

7-00 

4 

00 

4 

917 

0098 

6-00 

4 

00 

5 

100 

0-096 

800 

8 

25 

5' 

260 

0092 

10-00 

8 

00 

6 

286 

0-091 

7-00 

5 

00 

5 

876 

0082 

1000 

4- 

00 

6 

000 

0-081 

1400 

8 

50 

6 

966 

0068 

12  00 

6 

00 

8' 

292 

0058 

15-00 

8 

00 

8' 

292 

0058 

10-00 

8 

00 

9 

000 

0-054 

14-00 

8 

00 

9- 

200 

0052 

1600 

5 

60 

9 

688 

0060 

16-00 

6 

00 

10- 

208 

0047 

20-00 

9' 

•60 

12 

066 

0-040 

1800 

7 

60 

12 

685 

0-089 

14-00 

12 

00 

18 

000 

0-087 

18-00 

7 

•00 

18 

292 

0-086 

24-00 

8 

00 

18 

292 

0*086 

18-00 

9 

•00 

18 

•708 

0-065 

1800 

10 

00 

18 

S50 

0-084 

1800 

6 

•00 

18 

•886 

0-084 

1800 

7 

60 

14 

968 

0-082 

20-00 

8 

•00 

15 

875 

0080 

18-00 

10 

•60 

16 

625 

0-029 

8000 

8 

75 

17 

088 

0028 

8000 

9 

•00 

17 

•««8 

0027 

8000 

7 

•00 

18 

-542 

0-026 

2400 

11 

00 

19 

•000 

0-025 

24-00 

11 

50 

19 

•912 

0-022 

80-00 

.11 

•00 

24 

■206 

0-020 

RdatlT* 

ObtOMIUM. 

1-000 

1-248 

1-461 

1-490 

1-500 

1-617 

8*180 

8-145 

8-228 

8-414 

8-964 

4-897 

4-568 

4-665 

5-127 

5172 

5-481 

6*724 

6-896 

7*980 

7-980 

S-054 

6054 

8-069 

8*158 

8-216 

8-868 

8*685 

9-895 

9*669 

10  178 

10-662 

10-862 

10-986 

12-155 

12-414 

14-412 

17-156 

17156 

18-621 

19-085 

19-827 

21-120 

24-964 

96-914 

96-897 

27-601 

27-601 

28-861 

28-665 

28-668 

80*948 

82*845 

84-897 

85-844 

86-482 

88-862 

89-810 

44-766 

50-086 


Titillation. — ^The  sensation  ezperienoed  when  certain  parts  of  the  general  surface  are 
subjected  to  titillation  cannot  easily  be  described,  although  it  is  suflSciently  familiar.  This 
sensation  is  due  simply  to  delicate  impressions  made  in  unusual  situations  and  is  remark- 
able chiefly  on  account  of  the  reflex  movements  which  it  occasions.  If  the  soles  of  the 
feet  be  tickled,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  movements  of  the  limbs.  These  are  not 
due  entirely  to  the  peculiar  sensation  appreciated  by  the  brain,  for  the  same  stimulus,  in 
persons  suffering  from  complete  paralysis  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  of  the  lower 
extremities,  may  produce  even  violent  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  The  peculiar 
48 
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nature  of  the  sensatioii  is  dae  to  the  mmfinal  character  of  the  impreadon,  and  it  does  not 
involve  the  action  of  special  nerve-fibres  as  condactors. 

Appreciation  of  Temperature. — It  is  not  known  that  the  sense  of  temperatnre,  mther 
of  the  surrounding  medium  or  of  bodies  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  skin,  is  appreci- 
ated through  any  nerves  other  than  those  of  general  sensibility,  or  that  there  is  any  special 
arrangement  of  the  terminations  of  certain  of  the  nerves  connected  with  this  sense.  Ai 
regards  the  general  temperature,  the  sense  is  relative  and  is  much  modified  by  haUt 
This  statement  needs  no  explanation.  As  is  well  known,  what  is  cold  for  an  inhabitant 
of  the  torrid  zone  would  be  warm  for  one  accustomed  to  an  excessively  cold  climate. 
Habitual  exposure  also  modifies  the  sense  of  temperature.  Many  persons  not  in  the  habit 
of  dressing  warmly  suffer  but  little  in  extremely  cold  weather.  Those  who  habitual] j 
expose  the  hands,  or  even  the  feet,  to  cold,  render  these  parts  quite  insensible  to  tempera- 
ture ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  who  often  expose  the  hands,  face,  etc.,  to  heat 

The  variations  in  the  sensibility  of  different  parts  of  the  surface  to  temperature  depend, 
as  we  have  just  indicated,  to  a  great  extent  upon  habit,  exposure,  etc.,  but  also  upot 
special  properties  of  the  parts  themselves.  The  differences,  however,  are  not  so  marked 
as  to  be  of  any  great  importance,  and  the  experiments  made  upon  this  point  are  simplj 
curious.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  note  the  exquisite  sensibility  to  variations  in  tem- 
perature sometimes  presented  by  those  who  are  deprived  of  other  senses.  The  example 
is  quoted  by  Dunglison,  of  Dr.  Saunderson,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Can* 
bridge,  England,  who,  "  when  some  of  his  pupils  were  engaged  in  taking  the  altitade  of 
the  sun,  could  tell,  by  the  slight  modification  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  when  very 
light  clouds  were  passing  over  the  sun^s  disk.'* 

The  experiments  of  Weber  show  conclusively  that  the  skin  is  the  main  organ  for  the 
appreciation  of  temperature,  if  we  except  the  mouth,  palate,  vagina,  and  rectum,  by  which 
the  difference  between  warm  and  cold  substances  is  readily  distinguished.  In  sevoal 
instances  in  which  large  portions  of  the  skin  were  destroyed  by  bums  and  other  iiyuries. 
experiments  have  been  made  by  applying  spatulas  of  different  temperatures.  At  one  time 
a  spatula  plunged  in  water  at  from  48''  to  56°  Fahr.  was  applied  to  a  denuded  surfiuie. 
and  again,  a  spatula  at  from  118°  to  122°  Fahr.  When  the  patient  was  requested  to  tdl 
which  was  the  warmer,  the  answers  were  as  frequently  incorrect  as  they  were  corrdct; 
but  the  discrimination  was  easy  and  certain  when  the  applications  were  made  to  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  skin.  When  applications  at  a  higher  temperature  were  made  to  the 
denuded  part,  the  patient  suffered  only  pain. 

The  venereal  sense,  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  is  unlike  any  other  sensa- 
tion, and  is  general,  as  well  as  referable  to  the  organs  of  generation.  In  this  conneetioB, 
however,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
third  phalanx  of  the  fingers,  measured  by  the  nsthesiometer,  compared  with  the  senn- 
bility  of  the  penis,  is  as  0*802  to  0-034,  or  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  times 
greater. 

Olfactory  Nerves. 

The  nerves  directly  connected  with  the  senses  of  olfaction,  vision,  and  audition,  are 
but  slightly  if  at  all  endowed  with  general  sensibility.  As  regards  the  olfactoiy  nerves, 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed  are  so  fully  supplied  with  branohea  from  the  fifth. 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  fact  of  their  sensibility  or  insensibility  to  ordinary 
i(npressions.  The  olfactory  nerves,  however,  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membraBe 
of  that  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity  endowed  with  the  special  sense  of  smell.  Before 
taking  up  their  physiological  anatomy,  we  shall  describe  briefly  the  parts  to  which  the 
olfactory  sense  is  probably  confined. 

Naiol  Fossa. — The  two  irregnlarly-shaped  cavities  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  opening 
in  front  by  the  anterior  nares  and  connected  with  the  pharynx  by  the  posterior 
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ore  called  the  nual  fosaie.  The  membrane  lining  these  cavities  is  generally'  called  the 
Schneideriao  mncona  membrane,  and  Bometimes,  particnlarlf  b;  the  French,  the  pituitar}' 
membrane.  This  membrane  is  closely  adherent  to  the  flbrona  coverings  of  the  bones 
and  cartilages  b?  which  the  nasal  toaam  are  boonded,  and  it  is  thickest  over  the  turbinated 
bones.  It  is  coutinnons  with  the  membrane  lining  the  pharjnx,  the  nasal  dnct  and  lach- 
rymal canals,  the  Eustachian  tnhe,  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and 
the  antmm.    There  are  openings  leading  from  the  nasal  Ibssee  to  all  of  these  cavities. 

The  essential  organ  of  olfaction  is  the  muGans  membraDc  lining  the  upper  half  of  the 
nasal  fosse.  Not  only  has  it  been  shown  anatomically  that  this  part  only  of  the  mem- 
brane receives  the  terminal  filaments  of  tlte  olfactory  nerves,  but  physiolc^ioal  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  only  part  capable  of  receiving  odorons  impressions. 
If  a  tnbe  be  introdnoed  into  tJie  nostril,  placed  horizootally  over  an  odoroas  sabatance  so 
that  the  emanations  cannot  penetrate  its  caliber,  no  odor  is  perceived,  though  the  parts 
below  the  end  of  the  tnbe  might  receive  the  emanations ;  bnt,  if  the  tube  be  now  directed 
toward  the  odorous  substance,  so  that  the  emanations  can  penetrate  to  the  npper  portion 
of  the  nares,  the  odor  is  immediately  appreciated. 

That  portion  of  the  lining  of  the  nasal  fossa  properly  called  the  olfactory  membrane 
extends  firom  the  criSriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  downward  a  little  less  than  an 
inch.  It  is  exceedingly  soft  and  friable,  very  vascular,  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  and,  in  man,  has  rather  a  yellowish  color.  It  is  covered  by 
long,  delicate,  eolomnar  cells,  nacleated,  each  one  provided  with  from  three  to  eight  cili- 
ar7  processes,  their  movement  being  from  before  backward.  The  mDeoos  glands  of  the 
oKtetory  membrane  are  nunerone,  long,  and  racemose.  They  secrete  a  flnid  which  keeps 
the  snrface  moist,  a  oondition  essential  to  tbe  accurate  perception  of  odorons  impressions. 

Phj/tMogieai  Anatomy  of  the  O^faetory  Nervei. — The  apparent  origin  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  is  by  three  roots,  from  tbe  inferior  and  internal  portion  of  tbe  anterior  lobe  of  the 
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oerebnun,  in  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  space.  The  three  roots  are  an  external  and 
aO  internal  white  root,  and  a  middle  root  composed  of  gray  matter.  The  external  white 
root  is  long  and  delicate,  passing  ontward  across  tbe  fissure  of  Sylvias  to  the  middle  lobe 
of  tbe  oerebmm.    The  internal  white  root  is  thicker  and  shorter  than  the  external  root. 
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and  it  ariseB  from  the  most  posterior  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe.  The  middle,  or  grtj 
root  arises  from  a  little  eminoDoe  of  gnj  matter  sitnated  on  the  posterior  and  inner  por- 
tion of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe. 

The  deep  origin  of  these  three  roota  of  the  olfactory  nerves  is  still  a  matter  of  disew- 
siOQ.  The  external  root  is  stated  b;  rarions  anatomists  to  originate  from  the  coipu 
Btriatam,  the  optio  thalamus,  the  anterior  commissure,  and  the  island  of  RtH ;  but 
researches  upon  this  point  have  been  bj  no  means  satisfactory.  The  same  QDcertaint' 
exists  with  regard  to  the  deep  origin  of  the  internal  white  root  and  the  gray  root. 

The  three  roots  of  the  olfactory  converge  to  form  a  single  nervooa  cord  at  the  ioDer 
honndary  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  This  passes  forward  and  slightly  inward  in  a  de^ 
groove  between  two  convolutions  on  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe,  covered  bj 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  to  the  ethmoid  bone.  This  portion  of  the  nerve  is  eiceedin^y 
soft  and  friable.  It  is  composed  of  both  white  and  gray  matter,  the  proportions  bejig 
about  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one-third  of  the  latter.  The  gray  suhetanoe,  dented 
from  the  grsy  root,  is  situated  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  nerve,  the  white  sabetaDti 
occupying  the  inferior  and  tlie  lateral  portions. 

By  the  side  of  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  the  nerve-tmuk  expands  into  ii 

ohloDg  ganglion,  called  the  olfactory  bulb.    Tbia  is  grayish  in  color,  excessively  soft,  tnd 

contains  the  ordinary  ganglionic  elements.     From  the  ol&ctory  bulb,  from  fifteen  tc 

eighteen  nervous  filaments  are  given  off,  which  pass  through  the  foramina  in  the  crihrifonn 

plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.    These  fllamenta  are  composed  entirely  of  nerve-fibres  and  are 

quite  resisting,  owing  to  fibrous  elements  prolonged  from  the  dura  mater.     It  is  strictly 

proper,  perhaps,  to  regard  these  as  the  true  oUactorf 

nerves,  the  cord  leading  from  the  oUkctoi;  bulb  to  lb« 

cerebram  being  more  properly  a  commissure.    Haviag 

r       passed  through  the  cribriform  plate,  the  olfactory  nerm 

re  distributed  to  the  olfactory  membrane  in  three  groape: 

n  inner  group,  distributed  to  the  mucone  membrane  of 

I  I  the  upper  third  of  the  septum ;  a  middle  group,  to  the 

upper  portion  of  the  nasal  fossK;  and  an  outer  group,  to 

the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  superior  and  middle 

turbinated  bones  and  a  portion  of  the  ethmoid. 

The  mode  of  termination  of  the  olfactory  nerves  differs 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  sensory  nervea,  and  is  pecoBtr 
and  characteristic,  as  it  is  in  the  other  organs  of  spniil 
sense.    According  to  recent  observations,  the  olfactc^ 
mucoos  membrane  contains  peculiar  terminal  nerre-eelb, 
Fn.tu-rirmtnatjUamentiqfOit  <'*"*^  *^*  olfactory  cells,  which  are  situated  between  the 
oi/ackini  mrjw,-  maffn(/ied  80  cells  of  epithelium.     These  are  long,  delicate,  arnndle- 
1  (mm  the  (rtg  —a,  epicheiui  oelb  of   sof^P™  structures,  vancose,  each  one  containing  a  ekar, 
the  olUKtory  "«*™;   l>.  oifcctory  ronnd  nucleus.     The  appearance  of  these,  which  ar«  rOB- 
loryDerreoruiethifi.upuatingat  sidored  as  the  true  olfactory  organs,  is  represented  in  Fi;- 
flbriirloitatoi^^UofthrrtL™  284.    lnthefrog,thereiHattne,hair-IilieproceaBprt9e«tin| 
from  each  cell  beyond  the  mucous  membrane,  wbi^  has 
not  been  observed  in  man  or  the  mammalia.    The  great  delicacy  of  the  strnctnree  enter- 
log  into  the  composition  of  the  olfactory  membrane  renders  the  investigation  of  the  ter- 
mination of  its  nervoos  filaments  exceedingly  difficult. 

PropertUt  and  Funetioru  of  tJie  01fatt»ry  IfeTttt.—W.  is  almost  cerimn  that  theoliii^ 
tory  nerves  possess  none  of  the  general  properties  of  the  ordinary  nerves  belonging  to  Ike 
oerebro-spinal  system,  but  that  they  are  endowed  with  the  special  s«ise  of  aniel)  akar. 
As  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  exposed  and  operated  upon  the  filaments  ooming  from  tli* 
plfaclory  bollw  and  distributed  to  the  pituitary  membrane  in  living  animals;  but  experv 
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ments  upon  the  nerves  behind  the  olfactory  bulbs  show  t^at  thej  are  entirely  insensible 
to  ordinary  impressions.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate,  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, the  special  properties  of  these  nerves,  by  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  the 
nofl^s ;  but  the  situation  of  the  nerves  is  such  that  these  observations  are  of  necessity 
indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  in  witnessing  surgical  operations 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossae,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  exceedingly  dull 
sensibility  of  its  mucous  membrane. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  olfactory  nerves  endow  the  membrane  of  the 
na.«(al  fosse  with  the  sense  of  smell  hardly  demands  discussion  at  the  present  day.  It 
must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  reads  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  sense  of  smell  was  retained  after  division  of  these  nerves,  that 
he  confused  the  general  sensibility  of  the  parts  with  the  peculiar  impressions  of  odors ; 
and  the  cases,  especially  the  one  reported  by  Bernard,  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  it 
was  supposed  that  the  olfactory  sense  existed  notwithstanding  congenital  absence  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  and  bulbs,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  precisely  the  opposite  has  been  observed. 

Among  the  numerous  experiments  upon  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  in  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  have  been  divided,  we  may  cite,  as  open  to  no  objections,  those  of  Vul- 
pian  and  Philipaux,  upon  dogs.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  usually  very 
acute  in  these  animals.  Upon  dividing  or  extirpating  the  olfactory  bulbs,  ^'  after  the 
animal  had  completely  recovered,  it  was  'deprived  of  food  for  thu-ty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours ;  then,  in  its  absence,  a  piece  of  cooked  meat  was  concealed  in  a  comer  of  the 
laboratory.  Animals,  successfully  operated  upon,  then  taken  into  the  laboratory,  never 
foand  the  bait ;  and  nevertheless,  care  had  been  taken  to  select  hunting-dogs.''  This 
experiment  is  absolutely  conclusive ;  more  so  than  those  in  which  animals  deprived  of 
the  olfactory  bulbs  were  shown  to  eat  faces  without  disgust,  for  this  sometimes  occurs  in 
dogs  that  have  not  been  mutilated. 

Comparative  anatomy  shows  that  the  olfactory  bulbs  are  generally  developed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Pathological  &ct8  also  show,  in  the 
haman  subject,  that  impairment  or  loss  of  the  olfactory  sense  is  coincident  with  injury 
or  destruction  of  these  ganglia.  Numerous  oases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  sense 
of  smell  was  lost  or  impaired  from  ii\jury  to  the  ol&ctory  nerves.  In  nearly  all  of  the 
cases  on  record,  the  general  sensibility  of  the  nostrils  was  not  afi^ected.  In  1864,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  following  very  remarkable  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the 
bead,  in  which,  among  other  ixynries,  the  sense  of  smell  was  destroyed : 

The  patient  was  a  soldier,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  was  shot  through  the  head 
with  a  rifle-ball,  May  3, 1868.  The  ball  entered  on  the  left  side.  If  inch  behind  and  f 
of  an  inch  below  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye,  emerging  at  nearly  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  opposite  side.  Small  pieces  of  bone  were  discharged  from  time  to  time  for 
three  months  from  openings  in  the  posterior  nares  and  the  throat.  He  was  examined 
May  10,  1864,  when  the  wounds  had  healed  with  fallmg  in  of  the  face  over  the  left 
malar  and  nasal  bones.  He  had  then  entirely  lost  the  power  of  distinguishing  odors. 
Upon  applying  acetic  acid  to  the  nostrils,  he  stated  that  he  felt  a  prickling  sensation,  but 
no  odor.  Dilute  ammonia  produced  a  warm  sensation.  Chloroform  gave  no  sensation. 
He  had  no  sensation  from  the  emanations  of  flowers.  There  was  loss  of  general  sensi- 
bility of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  on  the  left  side,  with  diminished  sensibility  on  the 
right  side.  He  had  a  sensation,  not  very  definite,  when  in  water-closets,  where  (as  lie 
was  told)  the  odor  was  very  offensive,  but  he  experienced  no  sensation  unless  the  emana- 
tions were  very  powerful.  Before  entering  the  army,  he  was  a  photographer  by  trade 
And  was  familiar  with  the  odors  of  acetic  acid  and  ammonia.  In  this  case,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  olfactory  nerves  had  been  divided,  although  other  iiguries  undoubtedly 
existed. 
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MecJianism  of  Olfaction, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  the  present  day  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  seoBe 
of  smell.  Substances  endowed  with  odorous  properties  give  off  material  emanations, 
which  must  come  in  contact  with  the  olfactory  membrane  before  their  peculiar  odor  k 
appreciated.  As  we  have  seen,  this  membrane  is  situated  high  up  in  the  noetrila,  is 
peculiarly  soft,  is  provided  with  numerous  glands,  by  the  secretions  of  which  its  sorface 
is  kept  in  proper  condition,  and  it  possesses  the  peculiar  nerve-terminations  of  the  olfac- 
tory filaments. 

In  experimenting  upon  the  sense  of  smell,  it  has  been  found  quite  difficult  to  draw  the 
exact  line  of  distinction  between  impressions  of  general  sensibility  and  those  which  attack 
the  special  sense,  or,  in  other  words,  between  irritating  and  odorous  emanations;  and 
the  vapors  of  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  undoubtedly  possess  irritatiDg 
properties  which  greatly  overshadow  their  odorous  qualities.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  this 
connection,  to  discuss  the  different  varieties  of  odors  recognized  by  some  of  the  earlier 
writers,  as  the  fragrant,  aromatic,  fetid,  nauseous,  etc.,  distinctions  sufficiently  evident 
from  their  mere  enumeration ;  and  it  is  plain  enough  that  there  are  emanations,  like 
those  from  delicately-scented  flowers,  which  are  easily  recognizable  by  the  sense  of 
smell  while  they  make  no  impression  upon  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves.  The  very 
marked  individual  differences  in  the  delicacy  of  the  olfactory  organs  in  the  human  sub- 
ject and  in  different  animals  is  an  evidence  of  this  fact.  Hunting-dogs  recognize  odors 
to  which  we  are  absolutely  insensible ;  and  certain  races  of  men  are  said  to  pisses  a 
wonderful  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Like  all  of  the  other  special  senses,  olfaeooo 
may  be  cultivated  by  attention  and  practice,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  delicate  dtscrimina- 
tion  of  wines,  qualities  of  drugs,  etc.,  by  experts. 

After  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  situation  of  the  true  olfactory  membrane  v^ 
the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fosssB  and  the  necessity  of  particles  impinging  upon  thismen- 
brane  in  order  that  their  odorous  properties  may  be  appreciated,  it  is  almost  nnnecesoKV 
to  state  that  the  passage  of  odorous  emanations  to  this  membrane  by  inspiring  through 
the  nostrils  is  essential  to  olfaction,  so  that  animals  or  men,  after  division  of  the  timehea, 
being  unable  to  pass  the  air  through  the  nostrils,  are  deprived  of  the  sense  of  smelL  The 
act  of  inhalation  through  the  nose,  when  we  wish  to  appreciate  a  particular  odor,  is  aa 
illustration  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  odorous  particles  may  be  brought  at  will  in 
contact  with  the  olfactory  membrane. 

It  is  a  curious  point  to  determine  whether  the  sense  of  smell  be  affected  by  odors 
passing  from  within  outward  through  the  nasal  fossae.  Persons  who  have  offensive  ema- 
nations from  the  respiratory  organs  usually  are  not  aware,  ftom  their  own  sensationa. 
of  any  disagreeable  odor.  This  fact  is  explained  by  Longet  on  the  suppositaon  th«t  tiis 
olfactory  membrane  becomes  gradually  accustomed  to  the  odorous  impressiOD,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  appreciated.  This  is  an  apparently  satisfactory  explanation,  for  we  eoold 
hardly  suppose  that  the  direction  of  the  emanations,  provided  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  membrane,  could  modify  their  effects.  He  cites  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
in  which  the  vomited  matters  were  exceedingly  fetid.  At  first,  the  patient,  whcB  be 
expired  the  gases  from  the  stomach  through  the  nostrils,  perceived  a  disagreeable  odor  at 
each  expiration ;  but  little  by  little  this  impression  disappeared. 

Relations  of  Olfactum  to  the  Sense  of  Tctste. — The  relations  of  the  sense  of  smell  K> 
gustation  are  very  intimate.  In  the  appreciation  of  delicate  shades  of  fiavor,  it  ia  wcB 
known  that  the  sense  of  olfaction  plays  so  important  a  part,  that  it  oan  hardly  be 
rated  from  gustation.  The  common  practice  of  holding  the  nose  when 
remedies  are  swallowed  is  another  illustration  of  the  connection  between  the  two 
In  most  cases  of  anosmia,  there  is  inability  to  distinguish  delicate  flavors ;  and 
can  distinguish  by  the  taste  only  sweet,  saline,  acid,  and  bitter  impresBtona 
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It  is  nndoabtedlj  true  that  we  lose  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  taste  when  the  sense 
of  smell  is  abolished.  The  experiment  of  tasting  wines  blindfolded  and  with  the  nostrils 
plngged,  and  the  partial  loss  of  taste  daring  a  severe  coryza,  are  sufficiently  familiar  illus- 
trations of  this  fact.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when  there  is  complete  anosmia,  the 
taste  is  sensibly  impaired;  and,  in  cases  in  which  this  does  not  occur,  it  is  probable 
that  the  savory  emanations  pass  from  the  month  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  nasal 
fossflB,  and  that  here  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  entirely  insensible  to  special  impres- 
sions. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  describe  fully  the  reflex  phenomena  which  fol- 
low impressions  made  upon  the  olfactory  membrane.  The  odor  of  certain  sapid  sub- 
stances, under  favorable  conditions,  will  produce  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva  and  even 
of  gastric  juice,  as  has  been  shown  by  experiments  upon  animals.  Other  examples  of  the 
effects  of  odorous  impressions  of  various  kinds  are  sufficiently  familiar. 

Gustation. 

The  special  sense  of  taste  enables  us  to  appreciate  what  is  known  as  the  savor  of  cer- 
tain substances  introduced  into  the  mouth ;  and  this  sense  exists,  in  general  terms,  in 
parts  supplied  by  filaments  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerves. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  is  meant  by  savory  substances.  The 
word  savory  is  frequently  used  so  as  to  include  the  quality  of  odor ;  and,  indeed,  the 
senses  of  gustation  and  olfaction  are  quite  closely  connected.  Almost  all  substances  that 
affect  the  sense  of  taste  possess  a  certain  odor,  and  taste  and  smell  are  thus  simultaneously 
iippressed.  Medicinal  articles  of  a  disagreeable  taste  may  sometimes  be  swallowed  with- 
out making  a  very  disagreeable  impression,  if  the  nares  be  closed.  Again,  when  the 
nares  are  closed  or  when  the  sense  of  smell  is  rendered  obtuse  by  an  affection  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  it  is  difficult  to  distmguish  delicate  shades  of  flavor,  as  the  differ- 
ences in  wines.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  and  remark.  There  are,  also, 
certain  articles  which  have  a  repulsive  odor,  the  taste  of  which  is  not  disagreeable,  such 
as  some  varieties  of  old  cheese.  As  a  rule,  however,  articles  agreeable  to  the  taste  pos- 
sess an  agreeable  odor,  and  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  not  easily  separated  from 
each  other.  These  facts  have  led  to  a  distinction — which  cannot,  however,  be  always 
made  with  accuracy — between  true  tastes  and  flavors.  It  is  assumed  by  some  physiolo- 
gists, that  the  true  tastes  are  quite  simple,  presenting  the  qualities  which  we  recognize  as 
sweet,  acid,  saline,  and  bitter ;  while  the  more  delicate  shades  of  what  are  called  flavors 
nearly  always  involve  olfactory  impressions,  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  entirely  from 
gustation. 

If  we  apply  the  term  savor  exclusively  to  the  quality  which  makes  an  impression  upon 
the  sense  of  taste,  we  recognize  that  the  sensation  is  special  in  its  character  and  different 
firom  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  parts  involved  and  from  the  sensation  of  temperature. 
The  terminal  filaments  of  the  gustatory  nerves  are  impressed  by  the  actual  contact  of 
savory  substances,  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  soluble.  To  a  certain  extent,  there  is  a 
natural  classification  of  savors,  some  of  which  are  agreeable,  and  others  disagreeable ;  but 
even  this  distinction  is  modified  by  habit,  education,  and  various  other  circumstances. 
Articles  that  are  unpleasant  in  early  life  often  become  agreeable  in  later  years.  Inasmuch 
as  the  taste  is,  to  some  extent,  an  expresnon  of  the  nutritive  demands  of  the  system,  it  is 
found  to  vary  under  different  conditions.  Chi  orotic  females,  for  example,  frequently 
crave  the  most  unnatural  articles,  and  these  morbid  tastes  may  disappear  under  appro- 
priate treatment.  Inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zones  seem  to  crave  fatty  articles  and  will 
even  drink  rancid  oils  with  avidity.  Patients  often  become  accustomed  to  the  most  dis- 
agreeable remedies  and  take  them  without  repugnance.  Again,  the  most  savory  dishes 
may  even  excite  disgust,  when  the  sense  of  taste  has  become  cloyed,  while  abstinence 
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sometimes  lends  a  delioioas  flavor  to  the  simplest  articles  of  food.  The  taste  for  certain 
articles  is  certainly  acquired,  and  this  is  almost  always  true  of  tobacco,  now  so  largely 
Hsed  in  civilized  countries. 

Any  thing  more  than  the  simplest  classification  of  savors  is  difficnlt,  if  not  imposnble. 
We  recognize  that  certain  articles  are  bitter  or  sweet,  empyreumatio  or  insipid,  acid  or 
alkaline,  etc.,  but,  beyond  these  simple  distinctions,  the  shades  of  difference  are  dosdy 
connected  with  olfaction  and  are  too  delicate  and  numerous  for  detailed  description. 
Many  persons  are  comparatively  insensible  to  nice  distinctions  of  taste,  while  others  recog- 
nize with  facility  the  most  delicate  differences.  Strong  impressions  may  remove,  for  a 
time,  the  appreciation  of  less  powerful  and  decided  flavors.  The  tempting  of  the  appetite 
by  a  proper  gradation  of  gustatory  and  odorous  impressions  is  illustrated  in  the  modern 
cuuine,  which  aims  at  an  artistic  combination  and  succesnon  of  dishes  and  wines,  so  that 
the  agreeable  sensations  are  prolonged  to  the  utmost  limit.  This  may  often  be  regarded 
as  a  violation  of  strictly  hygienic  principles,  but  it  none  the  less  exemplifies  the  eoltiva- 
tion  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

In  discussing  the  physiology  of  taste,  we  shall  avoid  an  elaborate  and  artificial  dassi* 
flcation  of  savory  articles,  and  shall  use  the  terms  sweet,  acid,  bitter,  etc.,  as  they  are 
commonly  understood.  We  shall  first  describe  the  physiological  anatomy  and  properties 
of  the  gustatory  nerves,  and  then  consider  the  mechanism  of  gustation,  the  special  orgui8 
of  taste,  and  the  probable  mode  of  connection  between  the  organs  of  taste  and  the  Derres. 

Nerv€9  of  Taste. — Two  nerves,  the  chorda  tympani  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  preside 
over  the  sense  of  taste.  These  nerves  seem  to  be  distributed  to  distinct  portions  of  the 
gustatory  apparatus  and  to  have  somewhat  different  functions.  The  chorda  tympani  bis 
already  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  facial ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  one 
of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  has  not  yet  been  described. 

Chorda  Tympani, — In  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  facial,  the  chorda  tympani 
is  spoken  of  as  the  fourth  branch.  It  passes  through  the  tympanum,  between  the  ossidcs 
of  the  ear,  and  joins  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth,  at  an  acut«  angle,  between 
the  two  pterygoid  muscles,  becoming  so  closely  united  with  it  that  it  cannot  be  followed 
farther  by  ordinary  dissection.  (See  Fig.  202,  p.  622.)  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  from  what  root  the  filaments  of  this  branch  derive  their  origio,  whetlier  from 
the  main  trunk  or  the  intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg ;  but  experiments  have  shown  that 
it  possesses  functions  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  branches  of  the  facial.  The 
lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  has  been  called  the  gustatory 
branch ;  but  this  is  an  error ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  fifth  has  nothing  to  do  with  gusta- 
tion, except  that  it  is  joined  with  filaments  of  the  chorda  tympani,  which  reach  the  timgiie 
through  the  lingual  branch. 

As  regards  the  course  of  the  filaments  of  the  chorda  tympani  after  this  nerve  has  joined 
the  fifth,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  both  from  the  effect  upon  taste  and  the  alteration  of 
the  nerve-fibres  following  its  division.  Vulpian  and  Prevost,  by  the  so-called  Wallerian 
method,  after  dividing  the  chorda  tympani,  found  degenerated  fibres  at  the  terminations 
of  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  the  fibres  bdng 
examined  ten  days  or  more  after  the  section.  It  is  well  known  that,  a  number  of  days 
after  the  section  of  a  nerve,  its  fibres  of  distribution  undergo  change,  and  these  obserra- 
tions  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  chorda  tympani  is  really  distributed  to  the  hngoal 
mucous  membrane.  Observations  upon  the  sense  of  taste  show  that  the  chorda  tympani 
is  distributed  to  about  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue. 

The  general  properties  of  the  chorda  tympani  have  only  been  ascertained  by  observa- 
tions made  after  its  paralysis  or  division.  All  experiments  in  which  excitation  has  been 
applied  directly  to  the  nerve  in  living  animals  have  been  negative  in  their  results. 
Longet  states  that,  when  the  nerve  has  been  isolated  as  completely  as  possible  and  all 
reflex  action  is  excluded,  its  galvanization  produces  no  movement  in  the  tongue. 
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It  is  now  established  beyond  question  that,  in  cases  of  facial  palsy  in  which  the  lesion 
affects  the  root  so  deeply  as  to  involve  the  chorda  tympani,  there  is  loss  of  taste  in  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongae,  tactile  sensibility  being  unaffected ;  and  numerous 
eases  illustrating  this  fact  have  been  cited  by  various  authors.  Aside  from  cases  of 
paralysis  of  the  facial  with  impairment  of  taste,  in  which  tiie  general  sensibility  of  the 
tongue  is  intact,  numerous  instances  are  on  record  of  affections  of  the  fifth  pair,  in  which 
the  tongue  is  absolutely  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions,  the  sense  of  taste  being  pre- 
served. A  number  of  such  cases  have  been  reported,  which  show  conclusively  that  the 
fifth  pair  presides  over  general  sensibility  only,  and  that  it  is  not  a  gustatory  nerve,  except 
by  virtue  of  filaments  derived  from  the  chorda  tympani. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  pathological  cases  to  experiments  upon  living  am- 
mals,  the  results  are  equally  satisfactory.  Although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  observe 
impairment  of  taste  in  animals,  Bernard  and  others  have  succeeded  in  training  dogs  and 
cats  so  as  to  observe  the  effects  of  colocynth  and  various  sapid  substances  applied  to  the 
tongue.  In  a  great  number  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  observed  that,  after, 
section  of  the  chorda  tympani  or  of  the  facial  so  as  to  involve  the  chorda  tympani,  the 
sense  of  taste  is  abolished  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  on  the  side  of  the  sec- 
tion. However  this  result  may  be  explained,  the  fact  remains,  that  section  of  the  nerve 
in  the  lower  animals  is  followed  by  the  same  results  as  those  observed  in  pathological 
observations.  In  a  remarkable  case  reported  by  Moos,  the  introduction  of  an  artificial 
membrana  tympani  was  followed  by  loss  of  taste  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
tongue,  and  upon  both  sides,  when  a  membrane  was  introduced  into  each  ear.  This  dis- 
appeared when  the  membranes  were  removed,  and  the  phenomena  were  referred  to 
pressure  upon  the  chorda  tympani.  Experimenters  are  somewhat  at  variance  with 
regard  to  the  effects  observed  upon  animals,  some  asserting  that  the  sensations  of  taste 
are  simply  delayed  in  their  manifestation  ;  bat  we  must  remember  the  difficulty  of  such 
observations,  and  we  are  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  unmistakable  phenomena  noted  in 
cases  of  affection  of  the  chorda  tympani  in  the  human  subject. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain,  first,  that  the  gustatory  filaments  of  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  fifth  are  derived  exclusively  from  the  chorda  tympani ;  second,  that  the  chorda  tym- 
pani, viewed  as  a  gustatory  nerve,  is  really  a  branch  of  the  facial ;  third,  that  many  cases 
of  paralysis  of  the  entire  large  root  of  the  fifth,  in  the  human  subject,  present  loss  of 
general  sensibility  in  the  tongue  and  no  alteration  of  taste ;  and  fourth,  that  paralysis  ot 
the  facial,  behind  the  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  is  attended  with  loss  of  taste  in  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  without  any  affection  of  the  general  sensibility  of  this 
organ. 

As  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  gustatory  properties  of  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  certainly  in  the  human  subject,  it  may  be  stated  without 
reserve,  that  these  properties  depend  upon  the  chorda  tympani,  its  gustatory  filaments 
being  derived  from  the  facial  and  taking  their  course  to  the  tongue  with  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth.  In  addition,  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  fifth  contains  filaments,  derived  from  the  large  root  of  this  nerve,  which  endow  the 
macous  membrane  with  general  sensibility. 

GloBso-Pharyngeal  Nerve  {First  Division  of  the  Eighth), — The  glosso-pharyngeal  is 
distributed  to  those  portions  of  the  gustatory  nmcous  membrane  not  supplied  by  filaments 
from  the  chorda  tympani.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  nerve  of  taste;  and  the  question  of  its 
other  functions  will  be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  its  general  properties,  as  well 
as  the  differences  between  this  nerve  and  the  chorda  tympani.  We  have  mentioned  this 
nerve  in  another  chapter  as  the  first  division  of  the  eighth  pair  according  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  Willis,  but  we  have  to  treat  of  its  physiological  anatomy  in  this  connection,  as 
its  most  important  function  is  in  connection  with  gustation. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Glosso-Pharyngeal. — ^The  apparent  origin  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal is  from  the  groove  between  the  lateral  tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
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the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  oereUellnm,  between  th«  roots  of  tlie  anditorr  nwre  ibon 
and  the  pneamogattrio  below.  A  nnmber  of  its  filameiits  of  origin  doom  fras  tks 
medolla  and  a  portion  from  the  pedoncle.  The  deep  origin  ia  nenriy  the  same  u  tiut  of 
the  pneamogastric,  its  filaments  arisiDg  primarily  from  the  graj  sabstanoe  of  the  m«diiIU 
oblongata.  From  this  origin,  the  filaments  pass  forward  and  outward  to  the  posterior 
foramen  laoernm,  which  the  nerve  enters  in  company  with  the  pneamogastric,  the  (piul 
aocessory,  and  the  internal  jognlar  vein.  At  the  npper  portion  of  the  foramen,  is  a  mull 
gaDf;lion,  the  jugalar  ganglion,  inelading  only  a  portion  of  the  root.  Within  the  foramoi, 
is  the  meJn  ganglion,  including  all  of  the  filaments  of  the  tmnk,  called  the  petrous  gu- 
glion,  or  the  ganglion  of  Anderscb,  after  the  anatomist  by  whom  it  was  first  described. 

At  or  near  the  ganglion  of  Andersch,  the  glosao-pharyngeal  osnally  reoeivM  a  delicate 
filament  from  the  pnenmogastric.  This  commnnioation  is  sometimes  wanting.  Tht 
same  may  be  said  of  a  small  filament  paswng  to  the  gloseo-pharyngeal  from  the  bciil, 
which  is  not  constant.  Branches  from  the  glosso-pbaryngeal  go  to  the  otio  ganglim  and 
to  the  carotid  plezns  of  the  sympathetic 


Fio.  tSC. — OlotKh-pAarvngtal  lUrH.  (Sappaj-.) 
1.  tirg^root  oftheflrth  dptt«:  S^gMii^UDnofGuHr;  S,  opbthibnScdlTUonofthtllfUi;!,  aap«rioriiurQkiTdlTMni 
Kbi'W™'  mullkj;  diTlaton ;  S.  ID,  Unffnat brane\  ofiluJfftA,e«*laMmg»4IUMini»i  ^tlkitiar4m^- 
patti;  T,  bnDch  mini  tbe  aublltigiul  to  tbe  llnpul  brtocb  of  th6  flith;  %elujrdatympan(;  S.  MfctteMW" 
DerT«:  11,  inbmuilUtrj  norUoD;  l^  Diy]r>-hYOid  bruicb  of  tho  lalMor  OHitil  ntrrv;  11^  mjitvAor  iaOj  ai  ^ 
dlmiMcmiiKle;  14,  BsotloDof  the  mj'lo-brokl  onuck;  lb.i%,alott«-v>'atynoittl  nem;  IS,  gaagUaa  <f  At- 
dertch:  n.brancKafl-am  lAt  glomB-p\aryagtal  lo  Ue  ils/io-gloiiiu  and  tks  itylO'iAaryKatv  mmclM: 
IH,  19,  pDenmiwutric :  «0,  SI,  gupUi  of  tha  DDSumoKHlrlc;  ai,  sa,  upHloT  lirji«^  B«rn;  a&  qilBal  mhbht: 
M,  Xk,  IS,  !I,  SS,  inbHi^iul  oem  Md  bnocW. 


The  distribntion  of  the  glosso-pharjugoal  ia  qnite  eitensive.  The  tympanic  bnnA, 
the  nerve  of  Jacobson,  ariBea  from  the  anterior  and  eitemal  part  of  the  ganglion  of 
Andersch,  and  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympannm,  where  it  divides  into  six  brancbc*. 
Of  these  six  hraoohes,  two  posterior  are  distribnted  to  the  mncoas  membrane  of  th« 
fenestra  rotunda  and  the  membrane  siirroundiog  the  fenestra  ovalia ;  two  anteriw  an 
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difltribnted,  one  to  tbe  carotid  canal,  where  it  anastomoses  with  a  branch  from  the  snpe- 
rior  cervical  ganglion,  and  the  other  to  the  mocons  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube ; 
two  snperior  branches  are  distribnted  to  the  otic  ganglion  and,  as  is  stated  by  some  anat- 
omists, to  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion. 

A  little  below  the  posterior  foramen  laceram,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  sends  branches 
to  the  posterior  beUy  of  the  digastric  and  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle.  There  is  also  a 
branch  which  joins  a  filament  from  the  facial  to  the  stylo-glossus. 

Opposite  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  three  or  foor  branches  join  branches 
from  the  pnenmogastric  and  the  sympathetic  to  form  together  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 
This  plexus  contains  numerous  ganglionic  points,  and  filaments  of  distribution  from  the 
three  nerves  go  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx.  Prob- 
ably, the  mucous  membrane  is  supplied  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  As  we  have  stated  in 
another  chapter,  it  is  probable  that  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  supplied  by  filaments 
from  the  pnenmogastric,  which  are  originally  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory. 

Kear  the  base  of  the  tongue,  branches  are  sent  to  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
tonsils  and  the  soft  palate. 

The  lingual  branches  penetrate  the  tongue  about  midway  between  its  border  and 
centre  and  are  distribnted  to  the  mucous  membrane  at  its  base,  being  probably  connected 
with  the  papill». 

General  Properties  of  the  Olo%so- Pharyngeal. — As  in  the  case  of  other  sensory  nerves 
emerging  from  the  cranial  cavity,  it  is  important,  in  studying  the  general  properties  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  to  make  our  observations  under  certain  conditions.  First,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  nerve  contracts  anastomoses  a  short  distance  from  its  origin. 
As  we  desire  to  know  the  properties  of  the  original  filaments  of  the  nerve,  we  must 
operate  upon  it  before  it  has  received  communicating  fibres.  Next,  in  irritating  sensory 
nerves,  we  are  liable  to  produce  reflex  contractions^  To  avoid  this,  the  nerve  must  be 
divided,  when  the  reflex  contractions  will  only  follow  stimulation  of  the  central  end.  It 
is  probably  from  a  neglect  of  these  essential  experimental  conditions,  that  the  results  of 
direct  observation  have  been  so  discordant  in  the  hands  of  difierent  physiologists. 

To  begin  with,  we  shall  assume  that  the  glosso-pharjmgeal  nerve  must  be  irritated  be- 
tween its  origin  and  the  ganglion  of  Andersch,  in  order  to  avoid  anastomosing  filaments 
from  motor  nerves,  and  that  the  nerve  must  be  divided  and  irritation  be  applied  to  its 
peripheral  end,  to  avoid  reflex  movements.  Assuming  these  conditions  as  essential,  we 
can  discard  most  of  the  earlier  experiments,  as  open  to  the  objections  we  have  mentioned. 
Longet,  operating  upon  horses  and  dogs,  after  removal  of  the  cerebral  lobes  and  division  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  found  that  galvanization  of  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  nerve 
did  not  produce  movements  of  the  palate  or  pharynx ;  and,  from  these  .experiments,  he 
concludes  that  the  nerves  are  exclusively  sensory  at  their  roots,  or,  at  least,  that  they  do 
not  contain  motor  filaments.  In  another  chapter,  under  the  head  of  movements  of  the 
palate  and  uvula,  we  have  cited  in  detail  a  series  of  experiments  which  illustrate  the 
reflex  movements  of  the  velum  palati  through  the  facial,  produced  by  galvanization  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal.  As  a  complement  to  the  first  experiments  of  Longet,  just  cited, 
the  same  observer  noted  contractions  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  following  galvanization 
of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  -nerve  in  the  neck,  which  could  only  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  motor  anastomosing  filaments. 

As  regards  general  sensibility,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal is  sensory,  although  its  sensibility  is  somewhat  obtuse.  In  the  experiments  in 
which  tbe  nerve  has  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions,  it  is  probable  that 
the  animals  operated  upon  had  been  exhausted  more  or  less  by  pain  and  loss  of  blood  in 
the  operation  of  exposing  the  nerve,  which,  it  is  well  known,  abolish  the  sensibility  of 
some  of  the  nerves.  Longet  states  distinctly  that,  unless  the  animals  (dogs)  be  already 
exhausted  by  resistance  during  the  operation,  they  have  always  appeared  to  suffer  pain 
on  pinching  or  dividing  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 
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Experiments  upon  the  glosso-pharyngeal  are  not  very  definite  andBatisfactoryin  tbeir 
resulis  as  regards  the  general  sensibility  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  th« 
pharynx.  The  sensibility  of  these  parts  seems  to  depend  chiefly  upon  branches  of  the  fifth 
passing  to  the  mucoas  membrane  through  MeckePs  ganglion.  Experiments  show,  aln, 
that  the  reflex  phenomena  of  deglutition  take  place  mainly  through  these  branches  of  the 
fifth,  and  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  process.  In  fact, 
after  division  of  both  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  deglutition  does  not  seem  to  be  affected. 

With  these  remarks,  we  dismiss  the  functions  of  the  glosso-pharyngeals  as  nerves  of 
general  sensibility  and  shall  consider  in  detail  their  relations  to  the  sense  of  taste. 

Relationi  qf  the  Glosto-Fharyngeal  Nervet  to  Otutation, — ^Relying  upon  experiments 
on  the  inferior  animals,  particularly  dogs,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  there  are  two 
nerves  presiding  over  the  sense  of  taste :  The  chorda  tympani  gives  this  sense  to  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  exclusively,  probably  the  anterior  two-thirds;  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal supplies  this  sense  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tongue ;  the  chorda  tympui 
seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  general  sensibility ;  while  the  glosso-pharjngeal  is  ao 
ordinary  sensory  nerve,  as  well  as  a  nerve  of  special  sense. 

Where  there  are  such  differences  in  the  delioacy  of  the  sense  of  taste  as  exist  usual]/ 
in  different  individuals,  it  must  be  difficult  to  describe  with  accuracy  delicate  shades  of 
savor,  particularly  in  alimentary  substances ;  but  the  distinct  impressions  of  additj  or 
bitter  quality  are  easily  recognizable.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  saline,  acid,  and  stvptie 
tastes  are  best  appreciated  through  the  chorda  tympani,  and  that  sweet,  alkaline,  bitter, 
and  metallic  impressions  are  received  mainly  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

MeeJianitm  of  Gustation. -^The  mode  in  which  sapid  substances  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  organ  of  taste  is  so  simple,  that  we  need  only  allude  to  it,  before  we  stndr 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts  directly  concerned  and  their  connections  with  the  terminsl 
filaments  of  the  gustatory  nerves.  In  the  first  place,  the  articles  which  make  the  special 
impression  are  in  solution ;  introduced  into  the  mouth,  they  increase  the  flow  of  saliva, 
the  reflex  action  involving  chiefly  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands ;  there  is  usu- 
ally more  or  less  mastication,  which  increases  the  flow  of  the  parotid  saliva ;  and,  doring 
the  acts  of  mastication  and  the  flrst  stages  of  deglutition,  the  sapid  substances  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  gustatory  membrane,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  exactlj 
locate  the  seat  ot  the  special  impression.  In  this  way,  by  the  movements  of  tlie  tongne, 
aided  by  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  the  actual  contact  of  the  savory  articles  is  rapidly 
effected.  The  thorough  distribution  of  these  substances  over  the  tongue  and  the  mncoos 
membrane  of  the  general  buccal  cavity  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  in  oar 
appreciation  of  the  special  impressions ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  different  portioDS 
of  the  membrane  possess  different  properties,  it  is  necessary  to  make  carefbl  experiments, 
limiting  the  points  of  contact  as  closely  as  possible.  This  has  been  done,  with  the  renk 
of  showing  that  the  true  gustatory  organ  is  quite  restricted  in  its  extent,  and,  as  soch,  it 
demands  special  anatomical  description. 

Phynological  Anatomy  of  the  Organ  of  Taste, — Recent  anatomical  and  physiological 
researches  have  shown  that,  at  least  in  the  human  subject,  the  organ  of  taste  is  probablT 
conflned  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue.  When  we  examine  tlie  structure  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  palate,  we  find  that  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tongue  presents  numerous  papillsQ,  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  filiform  papillCv 
fungiform  and  circumvallate.  These  are  not  found  on  its  under  surface  or  anywhere 
except  on  the  superior  portion.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  the  circumvallate 
and  fungiform  papill»  alone  are  the  organs  of  taste.  Camerer,  in  some  recent  experi- 
ments upon  the  gustatory  organs  by  the  application  of  solutions  to  different  parts  tbrongh 
fine  glass  tubes,  concluded  that  the  parts  around  a  papilla  have  no  gustatory  sensibility,  bnt 
that  different  savors  can  be  distinguished  when  a  single  papilla  is  touched.  These  obser- 
vations give  a  new  importance  to  the  peculiar  papillflB  of  the  tongue,  and  we  therefore 
present  a  description  of  their  arrangement  and  structure. 
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In  Fig.  286,  whioli  represents  the  dorsal  Bnrface  of  the  tongae,  the  large,  oircamTall&te 
pspilln,  which  osasllj  nnmber  from  seven  to  twelve,  tire  seen  in  the  form  of  a  V,  occu- 
pying the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  fungiform  pspillce  are  scattered  over  the  Bnrface  but 
are  most  numerous  at  the  point  and  near  the  borders.  Both  of  these  varieties  of  papilln 
are  diatingnishable  bj  the  naked  eje. 

Tht  circnmvallate  papillie  are  simplj  enlarged  fungiform  papillte,  each  one  surrounded 
bj  a  circular  ridge,  or  wall,  and  covered  b;  numerous  small,  secondary  papiUia.  The 
fongifoml  papillie  hare  a  abort,  thick  pedicle  and  enlarged,  rounded  extremities.    Acoord- 


1,  1,  eJrtiimTilkt*  paplIlB:  t,  in»dl»ii  ibmimiilUt*  pipllK  wbJch  endiely  ] _, „. 

fcrm  pupllln:  4,4,  flHIbrm  paplUe ;  fi.I>.TerUa1  foMiiDd  ItimwaatUie  border  oT  lbs  tongiie;  t,  6,  <l,  S,  gliiodg  M 
ttu!  bue  uf  ths  tongue ;  T,  T,  Kmalla;  B,  epIgMtti ;  V,  m«dlui  glono-aplglattldeu  fiiM. 

log  to  Sappej,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hnndred  of  these  can  easily  be  counted. 
These,  also,  present  secondary  papilln  on  their  surface.  When  the  mncoas  membrane  of 
the  tongne  is  examined  with  a  low  magiufying  pow'er,  particularly  after  maceration  in 
acetic  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  their  structure  is  readily  observed.  The}'  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

Tatte-Bud*,  or  Tcute-Beahen. — A  few  years  ago,  Lov^n  and,  a  little  later,  Sohwalbe 
described,  under  these  names,  peculiar  structures,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  true 
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orgaoB  of  taste.  Tlie^  are  found  on  the  lateral  slopes  of  ibe  circamvallata  papQla  wd 
ocoauonallj  on  the  fiiDgiform  papills.  Tbe  Btructnre  of  these  organs  is  very  simple. 
Thej  consist  of  flask-like  ooUeotions  of  spindle-Bhtiped  cells,  which  are  received  into  litUt 
ezoaTatiDns  in  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  maooDS  membrane,  the  bottom  resting  npoo 
tbe  conneotive-tissne  layer.    Their  form  is  ovoid,  and,  at  tbe  neck  of  the  flask,  ii  ■ 


YariMt*tf  pajiUta  Iff  Oit  long**.    (Sappar.) 

Fig.  SSI.— Uedhun-riKd  dKunnUMa  paplUt:  1,  pipUk,  tha  bue  coIt  b^ag  inRot:  H  1i  Mta  tbttlbctiMili 
Mntndwltli  M«OBdKy  paplUe;  3,  Bnova  betwaeD  tbe  HplUi  and  iba  iniiii>i]Baiii(  mO ;  S,!,  iraM  of  tha  |np* 

Hi.  na.— fuiglfoTin.  fllUbni,  ud  banupbarteal  nplIlB :  1. 1,  two  nmcUtinn  paslIlK  eoratd  wllb  •aamdHT  » 
plUnil,l,l,mibnn  p^pllto;  8,iflUbnii  puUIiktba  proloDaUoiuof  wbldue  tonad  aatmil:  «,■  flBtn 
pafOli.  with  varttcal  proloacaUaiia :  IL  ^  ■miU  fiUbnii  papUla,  witb  tb*  pfokagatlooi  tamed  tamrd :  C  d  tt- 
tDrm  ifyBm,  witb  iDbthHU  at  Ibdr  bUM;  T,  T,  hamlipbeikal  paplOiB,  d%fattr  aiqarant,  iltiuMd  batwata  Iba 
inngUbnii  ud  tb*  tUUbim  papUla. 

ronnded  opening,  called  the  taste-pore,    Theb  length  is  from  ^  to  yhi,  and  theirtrans- 

verse  diameter,  abont  ,^  of  an  inch.    The  cavity  of  the  taste-beakers  is  filled  witli  cellk 

of  which  two  kinds  are  described.    The  first  variety,  the  ODt«r  cella,  or  tbe  cover-oalh, 

are  spiadlo-ahaped,  and  cnrved  to  correspond  to  the  wall  of  the  beaker.    These  eone  to 

a  point  at  the  taste-pore.    In  the  interior  of  the  beaker,  are  elongated  cells,  with  large 

clear  naclei,  which  are  called  taste-oells.    It  is  sapposed  that  nerve-fibrils  are  connected 

directly  with  these  oeUs.    As  ftr  as  vc 

can  learn,  the  only  reason  why  the«e 

stmctures  are  conneotod  witli  tb«  pbyai- 

ology  of  gustation  is  on  account  of  their 

anatomical  relations  to  the  gnatatory 

papillie. 

It  now  reinvna  only  to  note  tbe  nlti- 
mate  distribation  of  tbe  nervec  in  the  . 
gustatory  organ.  Upon  this  point,  ana- 
tomical researches  are  not  entirely  rol- 
isfactorj.  However,  the  following  de- 
scription, by  Elin,  may  be  regarded  M 
Fia.  ifa.—Tatit-badifnm  On  lattrvi  tiuU-orga»  of  lAt  probably  correct,  altbongh  the  factt 
™***  (Kng«im»D».)  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^^^  Hbsolntely  demonstrmted. 

According  to  this  authority,  from  the  submucous  tissue,  small  nerve-hranchee  pua  per- 
pendioalarly  to  the  upper  layer  of  the  membrane.  These  fibres  have  a  varicose  appeal^ 
ance.  In  the  most  snperfioial  layer  of  the  mucons  membrane,  there  is  a  net,-work  of  fine, 
non-medullated  fibres ;  and,  from  this  net-work,  branches  follow  the  blood-vessels  into  tkc 
papilla  and  penetrate  the  epitheliam.  Sometimes,  though  more  seldom,  they  pats  into 
the  epitheliam  lying  between  the  papillEe.  In  this  layer,  there  are  branches  which  end. 
some  in  nerve-cells,  and  some  taking  a  winding  course  and  passing  into  neighboring 
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fibres.    These  descriptions  are  from  preparations  made  with  chloride  of  gold ;  bnt  the 
plates  bj  which  they  are  illustrated  are  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 

According  to  the  views  of  those  who  have  described  the  so-called  taste-beakers,  sapid 
solutions  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  these  structures  through  the  taste-pores  and 
come  in  contact  with  what  have  been  called  the  taste-cells,  these  structures  being  directly 
connected  with  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  gustatory  nerves. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

VISION. 

C^enenl  eoDsideratioiis— PhjBiologlcftI  anfttomy  and  general  propertlea  of  the  optks  nerves— Fliyaiological  anatomy  of 
the  eyeball— Sclerotic  eoat— Ooraea— MemVrane  of  Deaoemet,  or  of  Demoora— Llgamentom  Iridia  pectlnatom— 
Choroid  ooat— Ciliary  procosaoe  Cfllaiy  mnade— Iria — Papillary  oiembrane—Betina— Crystalline  lena~Aqueoiia 
hninor— Chambers  of  the  eye— Yltreoas  hnmor— Summary  of  the  anatomy  of  the  g^obe— The  eye  as  an  optical 
instrument— Laws  of  refraction,  dispersion,  etc.,  bearing  npon  the  physiology  of  ylslon— Theories  of  Ught— Be- 
ftaotion  by  lenses — Myopia  and  hypermetropia— Formatioa  of  images  in  the  eye— Mechanism  of  refraction  in  the 
eye— Astigmatism — ^Movements  of  the  iris— Direct  aetion  of  light  upon  the  Iris— Action  of  the  nervoos  system  upon 
the  iris — Mechanism  of  the  movements  of  the  iris— Aooommodation  of  the  eye  to  Tislcm  at  dUferent  distances — 
Changes  in  the  crystalline  lens  in  aooonmiodatlon— Action  of  the  dUary  mosde— Chsnges  in  the  iris  in  accom- 
modation—Erect  impressions  produced  by  images  inverted  upon  the  retina— Single  yision  with  both  eyes— Cor- 
responding points— The  horopter — Appreciation  of  distance  and  of  the  fonn  of  objects— Mechanism  of  the  stereo- 
scope—Duration of  luminous  impressions— Imdlation— Movements  of  the  eyebsll— Mnsdes  of  the  eyeboU— Farts 
for  the  protection  of  the  eyeball— Eyelids— Muscles  which  open  snd  close  the  eyelids— Conjunctival  mucous 
membrane— Lachrymal  apparatus— Composition  of  the  tears. 

The  chief  important  points  to  be  considered  in  the  physiology  of  yision  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  physiological  anatomy  and  the  general  properties  of  the  optic  nerves. 

2.  The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  parts  essential  to  correct  vision. 

8.  The  laws  of  refraction,  diffusion,  etc.,  bearing  upon  the  physiology  of  vision. 

4.  The  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  eye  in  the  production  and  appreciation  of 
correct  images. 

5.  Binocular  vision. 

6.  The  physiological  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  accessory  parts,  as  the  muscles 
which  move  the  eyeball. 

7.  The  physiological  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  the  parts  which  protect  the  eye,  as 
the  lachrymal  glands,  eyelids,  etc. 

Phy9iologieal  Anatomy  of  the  Optic  N&ne9. — The  optic  nerves,  or  optic  tracts,  take 
their  origin,  each  by  two  principal  roots  of  white  matter  and  a  few  filaments  from  what  is 
described  as  the  gray  root,  chiefly  from  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  bnt  in  part  from 
those  portions  of  the  encephalon  over  which  the  nerves  pass  to  go  to  the  eyes.  The 
internal  white  root  arises  from  the  posterior,  and  the  external  white  root,  which  is  the 
larger,  from  the  anterior  tuberculum.  The  gray  root  is  situated  in  front  of  and  above 
the  optic  commissure  and  is  a  dependence  of  the  gray  matter  which  covers  the  internal 
surface  of  the  optic  thalamus.  It  arises  from  the  gray  matter  which  constitutes  the  ante- 
rior floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  in  the  form  of  delicate  filaments  which  Join  the  optic 
nerves  at  this  point. 

The  apparent  origin  of  the  optic  nerves  is  from  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  receiving 
filaments  from  the  corpora  geniculata,  the  optic  thalami,  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  anterior  substantia  perforata,  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  the  lamina  terminals.  It  has 
thns  far  been  found  impossible  to  trace  all  these  roots  to  their  true  origin  in  the  cerebral 
substance ;  but  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that 
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th«  sense  of  light  is  oompletelj  abolished  bj  destrnction  of  the  tnbercula  qnadrigniunt 
(cslled  bigemiaa,  in  birds),  show  that  the  ori^  of  the  filaments  that  preside  over  Ttiiau 
is,  in  all  probability,  from  the§a  bodies. 

The  two  priucipal  roots  of  the  optic  nerres  anit« 
above  the  external  corpus  genicnlatum,  forming  i 
flattened  band,  which  taltes  an  obliqne  course  around 
the  under  anrfuce  of  the  croa  cerebri  to  the  optic 
commissure.  This  is  usually  called  the  optic  tract, 
in  contrsdiatioction  to  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  arising  from  the  optic  coDimiasnre. 

The  optic  commissure,  or  chiasm,  is  Mtnatedjnit  in 
front  of  the  corpus  cinereum,  resting  opon  the  olivaty 
process  of  the  sphenolU  bone.  As  its  name  impKei, 
I  this  is  the  point  of  onioa  between  the  nerves  of  the 
two  sides.  At  the  commissure,  the  fibres  from  tin 
optic  tracts  take  three  directions;  and,  in  addition, 
the  commissure  contains  filaments  passing  from  one 
eye  to  the  other,  which  have  no  connection  with  tba 
optic  tracts.  The  four  seta  of  fibres  in  the  optie 
commissure  are  tlie  folloiving: 

1.  Decussating    fibres,  passing  from    the    oplie 

tract  upon  either  side  to  the  eye  of  the  oppocii* 

Fin.  uo.—OpUB  iraeu,  eomvtittiHt,  anil    side.     The  greatest  part  of  the  fibres  take  this  direo- 

I,  taftrndibrCT/^^rit™™;  8,    *'«"■    Their  relative  situation  is  internaL 

™n»«  «ibiaui«»;  *,  eertbrat  ptdan-  2.  External  fibres,  much  less  namerons  than  the 

and  ntrret,  dKuttuttng  at  At  commU-     preceding,  which  pass  from  the  Optic  tract  to  the  eye 

m™i.Ts!^tuiQi';  Tflftb  M^'^.r^o;     upon  tlie  8^e  side. 

ii^d'iWii7'Mm'^i8,'n(im.'i.r°Wrli'  ^'  ^''"■**'  wtuated  on  the  pOHt«rior  boundary  of 

berg;  14,  giiMio-Db»iw)rai  asm:  l^    the  oonmuBsure,  whiob  pass  from  on«  <^tiG  tract  to 
ESmJ^j^'^'"^'™*"^'"-    the  other  and  do  not  go  to  the  eyes.     These  fiteet 

are  scanty  and  are  sometimes  wanting. 
4.  Fibres,  situated  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  oommiesure,  more  nomerons  this  (W 
preceding,  which  pass  A-om  one  eye  to  the  other  and  whiob  have  no  connection  with  the 
optic  tracts. 

It  is  probable,  reasoning  chiefly  from  oases  of  cerebral  icjnry  or  diseaae,  that  the  fila- 
ments from  the  optio  tracts  upon  the  two  udea  are  connected  with  distinct  portions  ef 
the  retina;  and  two  pathological  cases  have  lately  been  r^wrted  by  Drv.  Keen  osd 
Thomson,  of  Philadelphia,  which  go  to  show  that  thisii 
the  fact,  and  which  illuetrato  certain  interesting  poiati 
in  connection  with  the  decussation  of  the  nerves.    Ob« 
was  a  case  of  gnnahot-wonnd  of  the  head,  with  seven 
iqjury  of  the  brain-substance.    This  ease  presented,  \m- 
mediately  after  the  ii^ury,  unoonscioneness  and  partiil 
paralysis  of  the  right  axm  and  right  leg,  which  laotod  two 
I  or  three  months.    About  a  year  after,  the  paralyaa  had 

I  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  the  memory  waa  aoiBe- 

_  what  Unpaired.     Upon  carefhl  examination  of  the  eyes,  il 

at  Ma  c>pH<i  wmniMure.  was  ascertained  that  the  field  of  vision  was  divided  ■ 

The  dolled  Hum  ihow  the  fciu  diiec-  each  eye  by  a  vertical  line  passing  thiongh  ita  centn. 
In  the  right  eye,  the  innerhalf  of  Ine  retina,  beginnn^aa 
a  line  with  the  inner  border  of  the  macola  latea,  was  entirely  insensible  to  li^^L  In 
the  left  eye,  the  outer  half  of  the  retina,  beyond  the  macula,  was  inaensible  to  light.  K<> 
pathological  appearances  were  observed  upon  examining  the  retina  with  the  (q^bthalMW- 
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scope.  The  second  case,  reported  by  Dr.  W.  Thomson,  presented  the  same  condition 
following  partial  hemiplegia,  the  result  of  snnstroke.  The  peculiar  affection  of  vision  in 
these  cases,  called  hemiopsia,  especiallj  as  illustrated  in  the  first  case,  reported  hj  Dr. 
Keen,  can  be  explained  bj  assuming  the  following  as  the  course  of  the  decussating  fibres 
of  the  optic  tracts :  From  the  left  side  of  the  encephalon,  visual  fibres  pass  to  the  right 
eje,  supplying  the '  inner  mathematical  half  of  the  retina,  from  a  vertical  line  passing 
through  the  macula  lutea.  Visual  fibres  also  pass  to  the  left  eye,  supplying  the  outer 
half  of  the  retina,  beginning  at  the  macula  lutea.  The  macula  lutea,  then,  and  not  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  in  the  line  of  division  of  the  visual  field.  The 
outer  half  of  the  left  and  the  inner  half  of  the  right  retina  are  supplied  by  fibres  from  the 
left  Bide ;  and  the  outer  half  of  the  right  and  the  inner  half  of  the  left  retina  are  sap- 
plied  from  the  right  side.  Although  this  anatomical  arrangement  has  not  been  actually 
demonstrated,  it  is  rendered  exceedingly  probable  by  pathological  cases  like  those  just 
cited.  In  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Keen,  the  left  side  of  the  brain  was  injured,  as  the 
paralysis  occurred  in  the  right  leg  and  arm. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  filaments  derived  from  what  have  been  described  as  the 
gray  roots,  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tracts  and  the  optic  nerves  are  of  the  meduUated  variety, 
and  they  present  no  differences  in  structure  from  the  ordinary  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  optic  commissure  is  covered  with  a  fibrous  membrane  and  is  consequently  more 

resisting  than  the  optic  tracts.    From  its  anterior  and  outer  border,  arise  the  optic  nerves, 

which  take  a  curved  direction  to  the  eyes.    The  nerves  are  rounded  and  are  enclosed  in 

a  double  fibrous  sheath  derived  from  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid.    They  pass  into 

the  orbit  upon  the  two  sides  by  the  optic  foramina  and  penetrate  the  sclerotic  at  the 

posterior,  inferior,  and  internal  portion  of  the  globe.    As  the  nerves  enter  the  globe,  they 

lose  their  coverings  from  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid.    The  sheath  derived  from  the 

dura  mater  is  adherent  to  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  at  the  foramen  opticum,  and,  when 

it  reaches  the  globe,  it  fuses  with  the  sclerotic  coat.    Just  before  the  nerves  penetrate  the 

globe,  they  each  present  a  well-marked  constriction.    At  the  point  of  penetration,  there 

ifl  a  thin  but  strong  membrane,  presenting  numerous  perforations  for  the  passage  of  the 

nervous  filaments.     This  membrane,  the  lamina  cribrosa,  is  in  part  derived  from  the 

sclerotic,  and  in  part,  from  the  coverings  of  the  individual  nerve-fibres,  which  lose  their 

investing  membranes  at  this  point.    In  the  interior  of  each  eye,  there  is  a  little,  mammil- 

lated  eminence,  formed  by  the  united  fibres  of  the  nerve.    The  retina,  with  which  the 

optic  nerve  is  connected,  will  be  described  as  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

In  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  a  minute  canal,  lined  by  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  are 
lodged  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  and  its  corresponding  vein,  with  a  delicate  nervous 
filanaent  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  The  vessels  penetrate  the  optic  nerve  a  short 
distance  (from  i  to  {-  of  an  inch)  behind  the  globe.  The  central  canal  does  not  exist 
behind  these  vessels. 

General  Propertiee  of  the  Optic  ITervea, — There  is  very  little  to  be  said  regarding  the 
^peneral  properties  of  the  optic  nerves,  except  that  they  are  undoubtedly  the  only  nerves 
capable  of  conveying  to  the  cerebrum  the  special  impressions  of  sight,  and  that  they  are 
not  endowed  with  general  sensibility. 

That  the  optic  nerves  are  the  only  nerves  of  sight,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Their 
4liTiBion  or  injury  always  involves  loss  or  impairment  of  vision,  directly  corresponding 
^iritb  the  lesion.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  they  are  absolutely  insensible  to 
ordinary  impressions.  "  We  can,  in  a  living  animal,  pinch,  cauterize,  cut,  destroy  in  any 
^vray  the  optic  nerve  without  giving  rise  to  the  slightest  painful  sensation ;  whether  it  be 
taken  before  or  after  its  decussation,  it  seems  completely  insensible  in  its  entire  length.^^ 
(Longet.) 

IS'ot  only  are  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  insensible  to  pain,  but  any  irritation  produces 
the  impression  of  light.    This  was  stated  in  the  remarkable  paper.  Idea  of  a  New  Anatomy 

49 
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of  the  BraiUy  printed  by  Charles  Bell,  in  1811.  A  few  years  later,  Magendie,  in  operttng 
for  cataract,  passed  the  needle  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye  and  irritated  the  retina,  in  twa 
persons.  The  patients  experienced  no  pain  but  merely  an  impression  of  flaahea  of  li^ 
The  insensibility  of  the  optic  nerves  has  also  been  repeatedly  noted  in  surgical  operatioBs 
in  which  the  nerves  have  been  exposed.  If  a  current  of  galvanism  be  passed  throogh  the 
optic  nerves,  a  sensation  of  light  is  experienced.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  when 
the  eyeball  is  pressed  upon  or  contused,  a  fact  which  is  suflSciently  familiar. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  EyebciU, 

The  eyeball  is  a  spheroidal  body,  partially  embedded  in  a  cushion  of  fat  in  the  orbit, 
protected  by  the  surrounding  bony  structures  and  the  eyelids,  its  surfJEUse  bathed  by  tbe 
secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  movable  in  various  directions  by  the  action  of  cer- 
tain muscles.  When  the  axis  of  the  eye  is  directed  forward,  the  globe  has  the  form  of  a 
sphere  in  its  posterior  five-sixths,  with  the  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere  occupying  it& 
anterior  sixth.  The  segment  of  the  smaller  sphere,  bounded  externally  by  the  comes,  ift 
more  prominent  than  the  rest  of  the  surface. 

The  eyeball  is  made  up  of  several  coats  enclosing  certain  refracting  media.  The  exter- 
nal coat  is  the  sclerotic,  covering  the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  globe,  which  is  oantiBBoas 
with  the  cornea,  covering  the  anterior  sixth.  This  is  a  dense,  opaque,  fibroua  membraa^ 
for  the  protection  of  the  inner  coats  and  the  contents  of  the  globe.  The  cornea  ia  doise, 
resisting,  and  perfectly  transparent  The  muscles  that  move  the  globe  of  the  eye  sre 
attached  to  the  sclerotic  coat. 

Were  it  not  for  the  prominence  of  the  cornea,  the  eyeball  would  present  very  nesiiy 
the  form  of  a  perfect  sphere,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  measurements  of  its  varioas 
diameters ;  but  the  prominence  of  its  anterior  sixth  gives  the  greatest  diameter  in  t^ 
antero-posterior  direction. 

The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  globe  are  subject  to  condderable  variations  after 
death,  by  evaporation  of  the  humors,  emptying  of  vessels,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  way  is 
which  the  normal  conditions  can  l)e  restored.  The  most  exact  measurements  are  tboce 
made  by  Sappey.  As  an  illustration  of  the  post-mortem  changes  in  the  eye,  Sappey  aca- 
tions  comparative  measurements  made  three  hours  and  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the 
results  of  which  presented  very  considerable  differences. 

In  measurements  made  by  Sappey,  apparently  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  from  ens 
to  four  hours  after  death,  of  the  eyes  of  twelve  adult  females  and  fourteen  adult  males  of 
different  ages,  the  following  mean  results  were  obtained : 


(iBCh). 


SubJectB  examined. 


ABt.-|HWt. 


Mean  of  12  females,  firom  18  to  81  yean  of  age I       0*941 

Mean  of  14  males,  from  20  to  79  yean  of  age \       0-9fl8 


TmuTow. 


0*911 
0-941 


O-Mft       j       O-fiT 
0-985  O»0 


From  these  results,  it  is  seen  that  all  the  diameters  are  less  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  is  the  greatest  of  all,  and  the  vertical  diameter  is 
the  shortest.  .  The  measurements  at  different  ages,  not  cited  in  the  table  jnst  giren, 
that  the  excess  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  over  the  others  is  diminished  by 


Sclerotic  Coat. — The  sclerotic  is  the  dense,  opaque,  fibrous  covering  of  the 
five-sixths  of  the  eyeball.  Its  thickness  is  different  in  different  portions.  At  the 
of  penetration  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  measures  ^  of  an  inch.  It  is  thinnest  at  the  nodS^ 
portion  of  the  eye,  measuring  about  V«  of  an  inch,  and  is  a  little  thicker  again  near  the 
cornea.    This  membrane  is  composed  chiefly  of  bundles  of  ordinary  connective 
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The  fibres  are  slightly  wayy,  and  arranged  in  flattened  bands,  which  are  alternately  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse,  giving  the  membrane  a  lamellated  appearance,  although  it  cannot 
be  separated  into  distinct  layers.  Mixed  with  these  bands  of  connective- tissue  fibres,  are 
numerous  small  fibres  of  elastio  tissue.  The  vessels  of  the  sclerotic  are  scanty.  They  are 
derived  from  the  ciliary  vessels  and  the  vessels  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  The  tissue 
of  the  sclerotic  yields  gelatine  on  boiling. 

Cornea, — The  cornea  is  the  transparent  membrane  which  covers  about  the  anterior 
sixth  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  As  before  remarked,  this  is  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
the  eyeball.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere  attached  by  its  borders  to  the 
segment  of  the  larger  sphere  formed  by  the  sclerotic.  The  thickness  of  the  cornea  is 
about  /^  of  an  inch  in  its  central  portion,  and  about  ^  of  an  inch  near  its  periphery.  Its 
snbstance  is  composed  of  transparent  fibres,  arranged  in  incomplete  layers,  something  like 
the  layers  of  the  sclerotic.    It  yields  chondrine,  instead  of  dplatine,  on  boiling. 

Upon  the  external,  or  convex  surface  of  the  cornea,  are  several  layers  of  delicate, 
transparent,  nucleated  epithelium.  The  most  superficial  oeUs  are  flattened,  the  middle 
cells  are  rounded,  and' the  deepest  c^s  are  elongated  and  arranged  perpendicularly. 
These  ceUs  become  slightly  opaque  and  whitish  after  death.  Jost  beneath  the  epithelial 
covering  of  the  cornea,  is  a  very  thin,  transparent  membrane,  described  by  Bowman 
under  the  name  of  the  ^'  anterior  elastic  lamella.^*  This  membrane,  with  its  cells,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  coigunctlva. 

The  proper  corneal  membrane  is  composed  of  excessiv^y  pale,  flattened  bundles  of 
fibres,  interlacing  with  each  other  in  every  direction.  Their  arrangement  is  lamellated, 
although  they  cannot  be  separated  into  complete  and  distinct  layers.  Between  the  bun- 
dles of  fibres,  lie  a  great  number  of  stellate,  anastomosing,  t^onnective-tissue  corpuscles. 
In  these  cells  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  fibres,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
transparent  liquid.  The  fibres  constituting  the  substance  of  the  cornea  are  continuous 
with  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  sclerotic,  from  which  they  caniiot  be  separated  by 
maceration.  At  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  the  opaque  fibres  of  the  sclerotic  abruptly 
become  transparent.  The  corneal  substance  is  very  tough,  and  it  will  resist  a  pressure 
sofBcient  to  rupture  the  sclerotic. 

Upon  the  posterior,  or  concave  surface  of  the  cornea,  is  the  membrane  of  Descemet, 
or  of  Demours.  This  is  elastic,  transparent,  structureless,  rather  loosely  attached,  and 
eovered  with  a  single  layer  of  regularly  polygonal,  nucleated  epithelium.  At  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cornea,  a  portion  of  this  membrane  passes  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  in  the  form  of  numerous  processes  which  constitute  the  ligamentum  iridis  pectinatum, 
a  portion  passes  into  the  substance  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  a  portion  is  continuous 
with  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  sclerotic. 

In  the  adult,  the  cornea  is  almost  without  blood-vessels,  but  in  foetal  life  it  presents 
a  rich  plexus  extending  nearly  to  the  centre.  These  disappear,  however,  before  birth, 
leaving  a  very  few  delicate,  looped  vessels  at  the  extreme  edge. 

A  great  deal  of  anatomical  interest  has  lately  been  attached  to  the  cornea,  from 
researches  showing  the  termination  of  the  fine  nerve-fibres  in  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  epithelium  of  its  convex  surface  and  the  investigation  of  the  "  lymph-spaces" 
by  the  use  of  certain  reagents,  the  demonstration  of  the  so-called  "  wandering  cells," 
etc.,  points  that  we  do  not  propose  to  consider.  It  is  well  known  that  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  is  exquisitely  sensitive. 

Choroid  Coat — Calling  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea  the  first  coat  of  the  eyeball,  the 
second  is  the  choroid,  with  the  ciliary  processes,  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  iris.  This 
was  called  by  the  older  anatomists  the  uvea,  a  name  which  was  later  applied,  sometimes 
to  the  entire  iris,  and  sometimes  to  its  posterior,  or  pigmentary  layer.  We  shall  describe, 
liowever,  the  choroid  and  ciliary  processes  together  as  the  second  coat,  and  then  take  up 
tbe  ciliary  muscle  and  the  iris. 
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The  choroid  is  distingniBhed  from  the  otijcr  coate  of  the  eje  b;  its  daA  color  and  iti 
great vaecDlaritf.  It  occupies  that  portion  of  the  ejeball  corresponding  to  the  sclerotic. 
It  ia  perforated  posteriorly  b;  the  optic  nerve  and  is  connected  in  front  nith  the  iria. 
It  ie  verj  delicate  in  its  stnictnre  and  is  composed  of  two  or  three  diatinct  lajersL  lu 
thiohnesB  ia  from  ^h  ^o  ih  of  an' inch.  Its  thiDoeat  portion  is  at  ahoat  the  middle  of  the 
o;e.    Posteriorly  it  ia  a  little  thicker.     Its  thiokeat  portion  ia  at  its  anterior  border. 

The  external  aOrface  of  the  choroid  ia  connected  with  the  aclerotic  by  vessels,  nerm 
(the  long  ciliarf  arteries  and  the  ciliary  nerves),  and  very  loose  connective  tisBDO.  This 
is  sometimes  called  the  membrana  fusca,  althongh  it  can  hardly  be  c&Iled  a  distincl  Uyn. 
It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  fibrous  tissne,  a  few  irr^CDlorly-sbaped 
pigment-cells. 


l.i^tk:  nerve  i  !,  t.  3,  i.  S,  fl.  S.  t,  HleroOc  oHt,  divided  u  ~ 
divided  Into  IbDF  pottloDi  uid  tamed  tack  ;  A,  A.  cuul 
h¥  the  cUUrr  nerrei  eod  one  of  tlie  lona  dllirv  uterli 
8. 10^  10.  chDnld  une:  II.  11,  cUtur  nerve 
IMEiVHcDludrcleotlbBlrl*:  ill,  puplL 

The  rest  of  the  choroid  ie  composed  of  two  distinct  layers ;  viz.,  an  external,  vascnlar. 
and  an  internal,  pigmentary  layer.  The  vaecalar  layer  consists  of  namerons  arteries,  vein«. 
and  capillaries,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  layer  of  capillary  vessels,  which  i» 
internal,  is  sometimes  called  the  middle  layer  of  the  choroid,  or  the  tunica  Bars  ~ 
The  arteries,  which  are  derived  from  the  posterior  short  ciliary  arteries  and  are  c 
with  the  capillary  plexus,  lie  just  beneath  the  pigmentary  layer.  The  plexus  of  cspilta- 
ries  is  closest  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  membrane.  The  veins  are  external  to  tbr 
other  veesel-i.  They  are  very  numerous  and  are  disposed  in  curves  converging  to  foor 
trunks.  This  arrangement  gives  the  veins  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  and  they  Ikave 
heen  called  the  vasa  vorticosa.  The  pigmentary  portion  is  composed,  ovn-  the  grtaUai 
part  of  the  choroid,  of  a  single  layer  of  regularly  polygonal  cella,  somewhat  flatlMwd. 
measuring  from  y,^  to  -f^g^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  cells  are  Slled  w^itfa  pi^ 
mentary  graDulations  of  nniform  size,  and  they  give  to  the  membrane  its  c 
dark-brown  or  chocolate  color.  The  pigmentary  granules  in  tlie  cells  are  lee 
near  their  centre,  where  s  clear  nucleus  can  readily  be  observed.  In  the  lUiteTiar  por- 
tion of  the  membrane,  in  front  of  the  anterior  limit  of  the  retina,  the  cdls  are  sniaDir. 
more  ronnded,  more  completely  filled  with  pigment,  and  present  several  layers.  Beoesih 
the  layer  of  hexagonal  pigment-cells,  the  intervascular  spaces  of  the  choroid  are  oMvpM 
by  stellate  pigment -coHs. 
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Ciliary  Proeeuet. — The  anterior  portion  of  the  choroid  is  arranged  in  the  form  of 
.  folds  or  plaits  projecting  intonudly,  ctklled  the  ciliary  processeB.  The  largest  of  these 
folds  «re  aboBt  ,V  "f  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  from  siity  to  eighty  in  Dumber.  The 
larger  folds  are  of  nearly  nniform  size  and  are  regularly  arranged  aronnd  the  nisr^  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  Between  these  folds,  wliioh  constitute  about  two-thirda  of  the  enlire 
number,  are  smaller  folds,  lying,  without  any  regular  alternation,  between  the  larger. 
Within  tbe  folds,  are  received  corresponding  folds  of  the  thick  membrane,  continuous  an- 
teriorly with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  homor,  called  the  tone  of  Zinn. 

The  ciliary  processes  present  blood-vessels,  which  are.  Bomewhat  larger  than  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  choroid.  The  pigmentary  cells  are  smaller  and  are  arranged  in  several 
layers.    The  anterior  border  of  the  processes  is  free  and  coutuus  little  or  no  pigment. 

Ciliary  MtucU. — This  muscle,  formerly  known  as  the  ciliary  ligament  and  now 
sometimes  called  the  tensor  of  the  choroid,  is  almost  universally  rect^ized  by  pbysi- 
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ulogists  as  the  agent  for  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances. 
Under  this  view,  the  ciliary  mosclo  is  an  organ  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  essential, 
in  the  stndy  of  accommodation,  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  its  relations  to  the  coats  of  the 
e;e  and  to  the  crystalline  lens.  For  this  reason,  we  shall  describe  its  arrangement  as 
exactly  as  possible. 

The  form  and  situation  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are  as  follows :  It  surrounds  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  clioroid,  in  the  form  of  a  ring  about  J  of  an  inch  wide  and  y^  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  at  its  thickest  portion,  which  is  its  anterior  l>order.    It  becomes  thinner 
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from  before  backward,  until  its  posterior  border  apparently  foaes  with  the  fibrous  struct- 
ure of  the  choroid.  It  is  semitransparent  and  of  a  grajrish  color.  Its  situation  is  just 
outside  of  the  ciliary  processes,  these  processes  projecting  in  front  of  its  anterior  border 
about  ^r  of  an  inch.  Regarding  the  anterior  border  of  this  muscle  as  its  origin  and  the 
posterior  border  as  its  insertion,  it  arises  in  front  from  the  circular  line  of  junction  of  the 
cornea  and  sclerotic,  from  the  border  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  and  the  ligamaitDm 
iridis  pectinatum.  Its  fibres,  which  are  chiefly  longitudinal,  pass  backward  and  are 
lost  in  the  choroid,  extending  somewhat  farther  back  than  the  anterior  limit  of  the 
retina.  In  addition,  a  net-work  of  circular  muscular  fibres  has  been  described  lying  over 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  ciliary  body,  at  the  periphery  of  the  iris,  beneath  the  longitD- 
dinal  fibres.    Some  of  these  fibres  have  an  oblique  direction. 

Although  there  was  formerly  considerable  discussion  with  regard  to  tte  structure  of 
the  ciliary  ligament,  or  muscle,  there  can  now  be  scarcely  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
composed  mainly  of  muscular  fibres.  These  fibres,  anatomically  considered,  belong  to  tiw 
non-striated,  or  involuntary  variety.  They  are  pale,  present  numerous  oval,  longitudintl 
nuclei,  and  have  no  stris. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  that  its  actiofo 
must  be  to  approximate  the  border  of  connection  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  choroid,  compressing  the  vitreous  humor  and  relaxing  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  crystalline  lens.  We  shall  see  farther  on  that  this  action  enables  the  kos 
to  change  its  form,  and  probably  it  adapts  the  curvature  of  the  lens  to  vision  at  different 
distances.  The  nerves  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are  derived  from  the  long  and  the  shoit 
ciliary. 


Iris, — The  iris  corresponds  to  the  diaphragm  of  optical  instruments,  except  that  its 
orifii^e  is  capable  of  dilatation  and  contraction.  It  is  a  circular  membrane,  situated  jnsl 
in  front  of  the  crystalline  lens,  with  a  round  perforation,  the  pupil,  near  its  centre.  It  b 
called  the  uvea  by  some  anatomists,  a  name  that  was  formerly  applied  to  the  iris  and 
choroid  together. 

The  attachment  of  the  greater  circumference  of  the  iris  is  to  the  line  of  jonctkm  of 
the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  near  the  origin  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  latter  passing  back- 
ward to  be  inserted  into  the  choroid,  and  the  former  passing  directly  over  the  eryslanine 
lens.    The  diameter  of  the  iris  is  about  half  an  inch.    The  pupil  is  subject  to  considerable 
variations  in  size.    When  at  its  medium  of  dilatation,  the  diameter  of  the  pupfl  is  from  \ 
to  \  of  an  inch.    The  pupillary  orifice  is  not  in  the  mathematical  centre  of  the  iris  but  is 
situated  a  little  toward  the  nasal  side.    The  thickness  cf  the-  iris  is  a  little  greater  tho 
that  of  the  choroid,  but  it  is  unequal  in  different  parts,  the  membrane  being  thnmcst  at 
its  great  circumference  and  its  pupillary  border,  and  thickest  at  about  the  junction  cf  its 
inner  third  with  the  outer  two-thirds.    It  slightly  projects  anteriorly  and  divides  tii«  apace 
between  the  lens  and  the  cornea  into  two  chambers,  anterior  and  posterior,  the  anterior 
chamber  being  much  the  larger.    Taking  advantage  of  a  property  of  the  crystalline  Um&, 
called  fluorescence,  which  enables  us,  by  concentrating  upon  it  a  blue  light,  to  see  the 
boundaries  in  the  living  eye,  Helmholtz  has  demonstrated  that  the  posterior  soifice  of 
the  iris  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  are  actually  in  contact,  except,  perhi^  for  a 
certain  distance  near  the  periphery  of  the  iris.    This  being  the  case,  the  posterior  cbam- 
her  is  very  small  and  only  exists  near  the  margins  of  the  lens  and  the  iris. 

The  color  of  the  iris  is  very  different  in  different  individuals.  Its  antericM*  sorfaoe  is 
generally  very  dark  near  the  pupil  and  presents  colored  radiations  toward  its  perip)iery. 
Its  posterior  surface  is  of  a  dark-purple  color  and  is  covered  with  pigmentary  cells. 

The  entire  iris  presents  three  layers.  The  anterior  layer  is  continuous  with  the  mem- 
brane of  the  aqueous  humor.  At  the  great  circumference,  it  presents  little  fibrous  pro- 
longations,  forming  a  delicate  dentated  membrane,  called  the  ligamentum  iridis  pectina- 
tum.   The  membrane  covering  the  general  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  extremely 
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and  is  covered  bj  cells  of  tessellated  epithelium.    Just  beneath  this  membrane,  are  a 
number  of  irregularly-shaped  pigmentary  cells. 

The  posterior  layer  of  the  iris  is  very  thin,  easily  detached  from  the  middle  layer,  and 
contains  numerous  small  cells  exceeding  rich  in  pigmentary  granules.  Some  anatomists 
recognize  this  membrane  only  as  the  uyea.^ 

The  middle  layer  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  substance  of  the  iris.  It 
is  composed  of  connective  tissue,  muscular  fibres  of  the  non-striated  variety,  numerous 
blood-vessels,  and,  probably,  nerve-terminations.  From .  a  physiological  point  of  view, 
the  arrangement  of 'the  muscular  fibres  is  the  most  interesting.  Directly  surrounding 
the  pupil,  forming  a  band  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  width,  is  a  layer  of  non-striated  muscu- 
lar fibres,  called  the  sphincter  of  the  iris.  The  existence  of  these  fibres  is  admitted  by 
aU  anatomists.  It  is  different,  however,  for  the  radiating  muscular  fibres.  Most  anato- 
mists describe,  in  addition  to  the  sphincter,  fibres  of  the  same  variety,  which  can  be 
traced  from  near  the  great  circumference  of  the  iris  almost  to  its  pupillary  border,  lying 
both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  circular  fibres,  which  are,  as  it  were,  enclosed  between 
them.  A  few  observers  deny  that  these  fibres  are  muscular ;  but  they  recognize  a  thick 
musculai*  layer  surrounding  the  arteries  of  the  iris.  This  is  merely  a  question  of  observa- 
tion ;  but  the  weight  of  anatomical  authority  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the 
radiating  fibres,  and  their  presence  explains  certain  of  the  phenomena  of  dilatation  of 
the  iris  which  would  otherwise  be  difiScnlt  to  understand. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  arteries  of  the  choroid,  from  the 
long  posterior  ciliary,  and  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  The  long  ciliary  arteries  are 
two  branches,  running  along  the  sides  of  the  eyeball  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid,  to 
form,  finally,  a  circle  surrounding  the  iris.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  are  derived  from 
the  muscular  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  They  penetrate  the  sclerotic  a  little  behind 
the  iris  and  join  the  long  ciliary  arteries  in  the  vascular  circle.  From  this  circle,  the 
vessels  branch  and  pass  into  the  iris,  to  form  a  smaller  arterial  circle  around  the  pupil. 
The  veins  from  the  iris  empty  into  a  circular  sinus  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  cornea 
with  the  sclerotic.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  circular  venous  sinus,  or  the  canal 
of  Schlemm. 

The  nerves  of  the  iris  are  the  long  ciliary,  from  the  fifth  cranial,  and  the  short  ciliary, 
from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion. 

Pupillary  Membrane, — At  a  certain  period  of  foetal  life,  the  pupU  is  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane connected  with  the  lesser  circumference  of  the  iris,  called  the  pupillary  membrane. 
This  is  not  distinct  during  the  first  months ;  but,  between  the  third  and  the  fourth  months, 
it  is  readily  seen.  It  is  most  distinct  at  the  sixth  month.  The  membrane  is  thin  and  trans-  • 
parent,  and  it  completely  separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  It 
is  provided  with  vessels  derived  from  the  arteries  of  the  iris,  anastomosing  with  each 
•oUxer  and  turning  back  in  the  form  of  loops  near  the  centre.  At  about  the  seventh 
month,  it  begins  to  give  way  at  the  centre,  gradually  atrophies,  and  generally  scarcely  a 
trace  of  it  can  be  seen  at  birth. 

Retina, — ^The  retina  is  described  by  anatomists  as  the  third  tunic  of  the  eye.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  most  important  structures  entering  into 
its  composition  are  probably  continuous  with  prolongations  from  the  nerve-ceUs.  This 
id  the  membrane  endowed  with  the  special  sense  of  sight,  the  other  structures  in  the  eye 
being  accessory. 

If  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  be  removed  from  the  eye  under  water,  the  retina  is  seen, 
in  perfectly  fresh  specimens,  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  transparent  mem- 
brane covering  the  posterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  humor.  A  short  time  after  death,  it 
becomes  slightly  opaline.    It  extends  over  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eyeball  to  a  dis- 

1  Th«  name  UTes  was  applied,  at  one  time,  to  the  choroid  with  the  iris,  afir>in  to  the  iria  alone,  and  again  to  the 
posterifi»i|  or  pigmentary  layer  of  the  Iris.    To  avoid  conftulon,  thia  term  will  not  be  again  used. 
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tance  of  about  -^  of  an  inch  behind  the  ciliary  processes.  When  torn  from  its  anterior 
attachment,  it  presents  a  finely-serrated  edge,  called  the  ora  serrata.  This  edge  adheres 
very  closely,  by  mutual  interlacement  of  fibres,  to  the  zone  of  Zinn.  In  the  middle  of 
the  membrane,  its  thickness  is  about  ^^jg  of  an  inch.  It  becomes  thinner  near  the  ante- 
rior margin,  where  it  measures  only  about  -ghf  ^^  &i^  inch.  Its  external  surface  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  choroid,  and  its  internal,  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreons  humor. 

The  optic  nerve  penetrates  the  retina  about  ^  of  an  inch  within  and  i^  of  an  inch  be- 
low the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  globe,  presenting,  at  this  point,  a  small,  rounded 
elevation  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrane,  perforated  in  its  centre  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  centra]  artery  of  the  retina.  At  from  -jV  to  |^  of  an  inch  external  to  the  point 
of  penetration  of  the  nerve,  is  an  elliptic  spot,  its  long  diameter  being  horixcntal,  about 
^  of  an  inch  long  and  ^  of  an  inch  broad,  called  the  yellow  spot  of  Sdnunerring,  or  the 
macula  lutea.  In  the  centre  of  this  spot,  is  a  depression,  called  the  fovea  centralis.  This 
depression  is  exactly  in  the  axis  of  distinct  vision.  The  yellow  spot  exists  only  in  man 
and  the  quadrumana. 

The  structures  in  the  retina  which  present  the  greatest  phy^ological  interest  are  the 
external  layer,  formed  of  rods  and  cones,  the  layer  of  nerve-cells,  and  the  filaments  which 
connect  the  rods  and  cones  with  the  cells.  These  are  the  only  anatomical  elements  o( 
the  retina,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  are  directly  concerned  in  the  reception  of  optical  iin- 
pressions,  and  they  will  be  described  rather  minutely,  while  the  intermediate  liters  will 
be  considered  more  briefly. 

Most  modem  anatomists  recognize  eight  distinct  layers  in  the  retina,  as  follows: 

1.  An  external  layer,  situated  next  the  choroid,  called  Jacob's  membrane,  the  baciUar 
membrane,  or  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones. 

2.  The  external  granule-layer. 

8.  The  inter-granule  layer  (cone-fibre  plexus,  of  Hulke). 
4.  The  internal  granule-layer. 
6.  The  granular  layer. 

6.  The  layer  of  nerve-cells  (ganglion-layer). 

7.  The  expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 

8.  The  limitary  membrane. 

The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  composed  of  rods,  or  cylinders,  extending  throui^  it» 
entire  thickness,  closely  packed,  and  giving  to  the  external  surface  a  regular,  mosaic  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  between  these,  are  a  greater  or  less  number  of  flask-shaped  bodies^  the 
cones.  This  layer  is  about  j\^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  middle  of  the  retina;  -^ 
*of  an  inch,  about  midway  between  the  centre  and  the  periphery ;  and,  near  the  peripbo7, 
about  Y^jf  of  an  inch.  At  the  macula  lutea,  the  rods  are  wanting,  and  the  layer  is  com* 
posed  entirely  of  cones,  which  are  here  very  much  elongated.  Over  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
brane, the  rods  predominate,  and  the  cones  become  less  and  less  numerooa  toward  tile 
periphery. 

The  rods  are  regular  cylinders,  their  length  corresponding  to  the  thickness  of  tiie 
layer,  terminating  above  in  truncated  extremities,  and  below  in  points,  whioh  are  prob- 
ably continuous  with  the  filaments  of  connection  with  the  nerve-cells,  though  they  have 
been  actually  traced  only  into  the  external  granule-layer.  Their  diameter  is  about  TvivT 
of  an  inch.  They  are  clear,  of  rather  a  fatty  lustre,  soft  and  pliable,  but  somewhat  brillie, 
and  so  alterable  that  they  are  with  difficulty  seen  in  a  natural  state.  They  should  be 
examined  in  perfectly  fresh  preparations,  moistened  with  liquid  from  the  vitreous  hmnor 
or  with  serum.  Their  intimate  structure,  as  well  as  that  of  the  conea,  has  recenllT 
been  very  closely  studied,  especially  by  German  anatomists.  When  perfectly  fresh,  it 
is  difficult  to  make  out  any  thing  but  an  entirely  homogeneous  structure ;  but,  shortly  after 
death,  each  rod  seems  to  be  divided  by  a  delicate  line  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  segment 
the  outer  being  a  little  the  longer.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  inner  segment^  is  a 
hemispherical  body,  with  its  convexity  presenting  inward,  called  the  lentiform  body  (^m- 
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A, 


Fio.  ^AA.^Rodsoftke  retina. 
(Schultze.) 

From  the  monkcv. — A.  Bods,  after  ma- 
ceration in  todixed  serum,  the  onter 
segment  (Ji)  tnincated,  the  Inner 
segment  (a)  ooftgulated,  gramilar, 
and  somewhat  swoUen ;  c,  filament 
of  the  rods ;  <f ,  nndens.  B.  Rods 
fh>m  the  firog:  1.  Fresh,  magnified 
500  diameters ;  a^  inner  segment ; 
2»,  outer  segment ;  c,  lentlibrm  bodT ; 
d,  nucleus.  2.  Treated  with  di- 
lute aoeCle  add  and  broken  np  into 
plates. 


w^fdrmfiger  Kdrp&r),  The  entire  inner  segment  is  somewhat  granular,  and  it  often  pre- 
gents  a  granular  nnclens  at  its  inner  extremity.  The  onter  segment  apparently  differs 
in  its  constitution  from  the  inner  segment  and  is  not  similarly  affected  by  reagents. 
Treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  outer  segment  becomes 
broken  up  transversely  into  thin  disks.  These  points  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  rods  are  referred  to  particularly,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  lately  been  used  as  an  anatomi- 
cal basis  for  a  theory  of  the  perception  of  colors.  They 
can  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  244. 

The  cones  are  probably  of  the  same  constitution  as  tlie 
rods,  but  that  portion  called  the  inner  segment  is  pyri- 
form.  The  straight  portion  above  (the  outer  segment)  is 
sometimes  called  the  cone-rod.  The  entire  cones  are 
about  half  the  length  of  the  rods  and  occupy  the  inner 
portion  of  the  layer.  The  outer  segment  is,  in  its  consti- 
tution, precisely  like  the  outer  segment  of  the  rods.  The 
inner  segment  is  slightly  granular  and  contains  a  nucleus. 
The  cones  are  connected  below  with  filaments  passing 
into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  retina.  The  arrangement  of 
the  rods  and  cones  is  seen  in  Fig.  246,  which  shows  the 
different  layers  of  the  retina. 

At  the  fovea  centralis,  the  external  layer  is  composed 
entirely  of  immensely  elongated  cones,  with  no  rods. 
These  are  slightly  increased  in  thickness  at  the  macula 
lutea,  but  are  diminished  again  in  thickness,  by  about 
one-half,  at  the  fovea  centralis.  At  the  fovea,  the  optic 
nerve-fibres  are  wanting;  and  the  ganglion-cells,  which  exist  in  a  single  layer  over 
other  portions  of  the  retina,  here  present  from  six  to  eight  layers,  except  at  the  very 
centre,  where  there  are  but  three  layers.  Of  the  layers  between  the  cones  and  the 
ganglion -cells,  the  external  granule-layer  and  the  inter-granule  layer  (cone-fibre  plexus) 
remain,  in  the  fovea,  while  the  internal  granule-layer  and  the  granular  (molecular)  layer 
are  wanting.  At  the  fovea,  indeed,  those  elements  of  the  retina  which  may  be  regarded 
as  purely  accessory  seem  to  disappear,  leaving  only  the  structures  that  are  concerned 
directly  in  the  reception  of  visual  impressions. 

The  external  granule-layer  is  composed  of  large  granules,  looking  like  cells,  which  are 
each  nearly  filled  with  a  single  nucleus.  These  are  connected  with  the  filaments  from  the 
rods  and  cones.  They  are  rounded  or  ovoid  and  measure  from  Yjhi^  ^  Wfrc  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
in  diameter.  The  inter-granule  layer  (cone-fibre  plexus)  is  composed  apparently  of  mi- 
nute fibrillcB  and  a  few  nuclei.  The  internal  granule-layer  is  composed  of  cells  nearly 
like  those  of  the  external  granule-layer,  but  a  little  larger,  and  probably  connected  with 
the  filaments  of  the  rods  and  cones.  The  granular  (molecular)  layer  is  situated  next  the 
layer  of  ganglion -cells. 

The  layer  of  ganglion-ceUs  is  composed  of  multipolar  cells,  like  those  in  the  brain, 
measuring  from  ^(ha  ^  tH  ^^  ^^  ^°<^^  ^^  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  the  retina,  at  the 
macula  lutea,  the  cells  present  eight  layers,  and  they  diminish  to  a  single  layer  near  the 
periphery.  The  smaller  cells  are  situated  near  the  centre,  and  the  larger,  near  the  periph- 
ery. Each  cell  sends  off  several  filaments  (from  two  to  twenty-five)  probably  going  to 
the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  and  a  single  filament,  which  becomes  continuous  with  one 
of  the  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  layer  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  composed  of  pale,  transparent 
nerve-fibres,  from  -g^hnf  ^^  ttWu  o^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.  These  do  not  call  for  special 
description. 

The  limitary  membrane  is  a  delicate  structure,  with  fine  strio)  and  nuclei,  composed 
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of  connectiTe-tissne  elements.  It  is  about  ^-lini  °f  <^  '■>*='■  ■<>  tbickneu.  From  thu 
membrane,  connective-tissue  elements  are  sent  into  the  varions  lasers  of  the  lelina. 
where  they  form  s  framework  for  the  support  of  the  other  atrnctarea. 

As  we  before  remarked,  the  retina  becomes  progreMively  thinner  from  the  c«Btre  to 
the  periphery.  The  granalar  layers  and  the  nerrons  layers  rnpidly  disappear  in  the 
anterior  half  of  the  membrane. 


Fig.  m  lA).—  rertleai  ueUonqflht  nttM.  Flo.  UA  {Sy-CofoiteMimi/lhtTo 

<U.  UOUer.)  vf  "nr  rtlina  <HA  Oe   xrw 

(dnppey.j 
«m« ;  1 1. 6, «.  aiurul  gr  ... 

n,  flpcly  Bi»nul»r  gny  l«jer;  11,  k^w  of  w 

S,  6.  null,  aide  Hbr;  7. 7,S.8.«Uii>f  tlwulmiluiiIiBlmal 
tiiul^KtntcelUi  ll),lg,Iiw>«-o(ll(.aiaiia(ittdwtttaalbcifIkc 
the  eiUroiJ  ud  Inunal  KTUule-l»en  (11 1*  ux  In  ttn  Onn); 
I  cone,  commecWd  irtlh  t£«  eelb  of  tlM  (nnafe-lvai.  «ifc  A* 

The  connection  between  the  rods  and  cones  and  the  ganglion-cells  maj  be  readily 
nndemtood  if  we  accept  the  following  explanation :  The  filaments  from  the  baaea  of  lb* 
rods  and  cones  pass  inward,  presenting,  in  their  course,  the  corpuscles  which  we  bare 
described  in  the  granule-lay  era,  and  finally  become,  as  is  tbooght,  directly  cwitinnoaa 
with  the  poles  of  the  ganglion- eel  1b.  The  cells,  in  their  turn,  send  filaments  to  the  layer 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerrc,  which  are  continuons  with  the  nerre-fibre^ 
This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  245  (B). 

The  arteries  of  the  retina  branch  from  the  arteria  centralis,  presenting  a  beantifuQy 
arborescent  appearance  when  viewed  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  They  pass  into  the  laj"" 
of  gray  nervous  matter  and  send  their  branches  to  the  periphery,  where  they  supply  » 
wide  plexus  of  very  small  capillaries  in  the  ora  serrata.     The  cnpillariee  empty  into  an 
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incomplete  venona  circle,  branches  from  which  pass  back  bj  the  sides  of  the  arteries  to 
the  vena  centralis.    The  macula  Intea  is  provided  with  a  rich  plezos  of  minute  capillaries. 

Cryttalline  Leni. — The  anstomj  of  the  crystalliae  leoa,  as  far  as  it  bears  upon  the 
physiologr  of  viuon,  is  verj  simple.  It  is  a  doable-convex  lens,  transparent,  and  exceed- 
ingly elastic.  It  has  a  fuoctioa  in  the  refraction  of  the  rajs  of  light  analogoas  to  the 
action  of  convex  lenses  in  optical  instrumeats.  When  we  come  to  stndy  its  exact  struct- 
ure, however,  we  shall  find  many  points  that  are  still  undetermined  and  somewhat 
obscore;  but,  fortnaately,  these  are  not,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  of  much  phjeiological 
importauce.  In  treating  of  the  anatomy  of  the  lens,  we  shall  simply  describe  tbe  most 
prominent  and  the  well-determinad  points  in  its  straotore.  A  complete  scconnt  of  the 
arrangement  of  ita  component  parta  would  necei^tate  very  full  and  minate  descriptions, 
which  conld  only  be  elucidated  by  numerous  illustrative  figures. 

The  lens  is  situated  behind  the  pupil,  in  what  is  called  the  hyaloid  fossa  of  the  vitre- 
ous humor,  which  is  exactly  moulded  to  its  posterior  convexity.  In  the  fcetus,  the  cap- 
sule of  the  leuB  receives  a  branch  from  the  arteria  centralis,  but  it  is  non-vaacular  in  tile 
adult.  The  anterior  convexity  of  the  lena  is  just  behind  the  iris,  and  its  borders  are  in 
relation  with  what  is  known  aa  the  suapensory  ligament.  The  convexities  do  not  present 
regular  curves,  and  they  are  so  subject  to  variations  after  death  that  the  measurements, 
post-mortem,  are  of  little  value.  During  life,  however,  they  have  been  measnred  very 
exactly  in  tbe  various  conditions  of  accommodation.  These  measuremeiits  wUl  be  dis- 
cnsaed  fully  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  the  lens. 


tia.  M«.— Ot«to«Jii»  lent,  anterior  titw.    (Babuchtn.) 

"The  diameters  of  the  lens  in  the  adult  are  about  |  of  an  inch  transversely  and  }  of  aa 
inch  antero-posteriorly.  The  convexity  is  greater  on  its  posterior  than  on  its  anterior 
snrface.  In  fwtal  Ufe,  the  convexities  of  the  lens  are  muoli  greater  than  in  the  adolt  and 
ita  structure  is  much  softer.  In  old  age,  the  convexities  are  diminished  and  the  lena 
becomes  harder  and  quite  inelastic,  which  acconnta  for  the  progresuve  diminution  in  the 
power  of  accommodation. 

The  important  physiological  pointa  iD  the  structure  of  the  lena  are  that  it  presents  an 
investing  tnembrsQe,  the  capsule,  tbe  lens  itself  being  composed  of  layers  of  fibres  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  density. 
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The  capenle  of  the  lent  ii  aa  exceedingly  thin,  tranqtarent  membruie,  very  «laitic,  n 
that,  vben  it  is  torn,  the  force  of  ite  coDtraction  frequently  expeh  its  oontantA.  Thit 
membrane  is  generally  from  f^  to  i-jW  °f  b"  '""^^  thick ;  bnt  it  ia  very  thin  at  tL« 
periphery,  measuring  here  only  j^yj  of  an  inch.  Its  thickness  is  increased  in  old  agt. 
On  the  anterior  portion,  the  capsule  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  exceedingly  delicttta,  nuele- 
ated  epithelial  cells.  These  axe  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrmne.  The 
posterior  half  of  the  cftpsnle  has  no  epithelial  lining.  The  cells  are  regularly  polygonal, 
messaring  from  j^^  to  j^n  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  large,  round  nuclei.  After 
death  they  are  said  to  break  down  into  a  liquid,  known  as  the  liquid  of  Horgagni,  thoo^ 
by  some  this  liquid  is  supftosed  to  be  exuded  from  the  sabatance  of  the  lens.  At  all 
events,  the  cells  disappear  soon  after  death. 

If  the  lens  be  viewed  entire  with  a  low  magnifying  power,  it  presents,  upon  either  of 
ite  surfaces,  a  star  with  tram  nine  to  sixteen  radiations  extending  from  tbe  centre  to 


Fia.MI.—  O-iitlaUineltrm.potUftartitvr.    (BibnckUi.) 

about  half  or  two-thirda  of  the  distance  to  the  periphery.  The  stars  seen  npon  the  tvo 
surfaces  are  not  coincident,  the  rays  of  one  being  situated  between  the  raya  of  th«  other. 
In  the  f(stnH,the  stars  are  more  simple,  presenting  only  three  radiations  upon  either  tat- 
face.  These  stars  are  not  flbrous,  like  the  rest  of  tbe  lens,  bnt  are  composed  of  a  homo- 
geneous substance,  which  extends,  also,  between  the  fibres. 

Tbe  greatest  part  of  the  sohstanee  of  the  lens  is  composed  of  very  delicate,  soft,  asd 
pliable  fibres,  which  are  transparent,  but  perfectly  distinct.  These  fibrea  are  flattened, 
six-sided  prisms,  closely  packed  together,  w  that  their  transverse  section  presents  a  rega- 
lorly-tesselated  appearance.  Tbey  are  from  ^^^  to  ^^^^  of  an  inch  broad  and  from 
TT^TT  ^  Win  "^  ^°  '!><''■  ''>  thickness.  Their  flat  snrfkces  ore  parallel  with  the  smfior 
of  the  lens.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  ia  from  the  centre  and  from  the  rare  of  Ar 
stellate  figares  to  the  periphery,  where  tbey  tnm  and  pass  to  tbe  star  upon  tbe  oppcvBe 
side.  The  outer  layers  of  fibres,  near  the  equator,  or  circnmferenoe  of  the  lena,  are  ^o- 
vided  with  exceedingly  distinct,  oval  nodei,  with  one  or  two  nncle<di.  Tbeee  becoHM 
smaller  as  we  pass  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  lens,  and  gradually  they  diaappear. 

The  regolar  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens  makes  it  posdble  to  separate  its 
snbetonce  into  laminffi,  which  have  been  compared  by  anatomists  to  the  layeta  of  «■ 
onion ;  but  this  separation  is  entirely  artificial,  and  the  number  of  apparent  layers  depend* 
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upon  tiie  dexterity  of  the  manipulator.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  erteniat 
portJonB  of  the  lens  are  soft,  eroo  gelatinous,  and  that  the  central  lajers  are  mnoh 
harder,  forming  a  sort  of  central  kernel,  or  nnckaa. 

The  lens  is  composed  of  a  pecnljar  organic  nitro- 
genized  sabatance,  very  analogous  to  globuline,  called 
crystalline,  oombined  with  variotis  inorganic  salts. 
One  of  the  pecnliar  coQstitnents  of  this  body  is  choles- 
terine.  In  an  examination  of  fonr  fresh  crystalline 
lenses  of  the  ox,  we  foand  cholesteriiie,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  O'Wl  of  a  part  per  1,000.  In  some  cases 
of  cataract,  oholeiterine  exists  in  the  lens  in  a  crys- 
talline form ;  but,  nBder  nonnid  conditions,  it  ia  united 
with  the  other  conetitaents. 

iSutpentofy  Ligatnent  qf  the  Lent  {Z«ne  of  Zinn). — 
When  wo  oome  Co  the  description  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mor, we  shall  see  that  it  occupies  about  the  posterior 
two-thirds  of  the  globe,  and  ia  enveloped  in  a  ddioat« 
capsnle,  called  the  hyaloid  membrane.  In  the  region 
of  the  ora  aerrsta  of  the  retina,  this  membrane  di- 
vides into  two  layers.  The  poaterior  layer  lines  the 
depresRon  in  the  vitreons  humor  into  which  the  lens 
is  received.  The  anterior  layer  passes  forward  toward 

the  lens  and  divides  into  two  secondary  layers,  one  of  Fio.  H8.— ^SscMim  i^  tiu  erytiaiitnt  itnt. 
vhioh  passes  forward  to  become  continuous  with  the  i,     »      .) 

anterior  portion  of  the  capanle  of  the  lens,  while  the  other  passes  to  the  poaterior  surface 
of  the  lens  to  become  contannoos  with  this  portion  of  its  capsnle.  The  anterior  of  these 
layers  is  corrugated,  or  thrown  into  folds  which  correspond  with  the  ciliary  processes, 
with  which  it  is  in  contact.  This  cormgated  portion  is  called  the  zone  of  Zinn. 
The  two  layers  thus  surround  the  lens  and  are  properly  called  its 
suspensory  ligament.     Aa  the  two  layers  of  the  suspensory  ligament 

separate  at  a  cwtain  distance  fWim  the  lens,  one  passing  to  the  ante-  c 

rior  and  the  other  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  oapaule,  there  g 

rem»ns  a  triangular  canal,  about  -^  of  an  inch  wide,  anrroonding  ^ 

the  border  of  the  lens,  called  the  canal  of  Petit.  Under  natural 
conditions,  the  walls  of  this  canal  are  nearly  in  apposition  and  it 
containa  a  very  amall  quantity  of  clear  liquid. 

As  we  have  already  remarked  in  describing  the  retina,  at  the  *''^'  **i^^^.J''  ^*""' 
ora  serrata,  the  membrane  is  closely  connected,  by  a  mutual  inter-  i.trrsuiunsiant:  2.1.  vit- 
laceraent  of  fibres,  with  the  suspensory  ligament.  It  is  important  ^^,^"'^4.  p»t«rtw 
to  appreciate  clearly  the  relations  of  the  snapensory  ligament,  in  ^T*^.,''' ""f  i°ftjd«' 
order  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  of  the  lens  ei,e,6.BDiciiarudiii]d' 
to  vision  at  different  diatancea.  The  ciliary  mnacle  being  in  repose,  of'zlnn'^'"  "  "  "^ 
during  what  is  termed  the  indolent  condition  of  the  eye,  when  it  is 
adapted  to  vision  at  long  distances,  the  tension  of  the  parts  flattens  the  lens ;  but,  in  the 
effort  of  accommodation  for  near  objects,  the  ciliary  muscle  contracts,  compresses  the 
contents  of  the  globe,  relaxes  the  suspensory  ligament,  u)d  the  inherent  elasticity  of  the 
lens  renders  it  more  convex.  It  is  by  a  delicate  use  of  this  muscle,  that  the  proper  adap- 
(aljou  of  the  curvatures  of  the  lens  is  obtained. 

The  membrane  tbrming  the  suspensory  ligament  is  composed  of  pale  lon^tndinal  and 
transverse  fibres  of  rather  a  peculiar  appearance,  which  arc  much  less  affected  by  acetic 
acid  than  the  ordinary  fibres  of  connective  tissue. 

Aqaeoug  Humor. — The  space  bounded  in  front  by  the  cornea,  posteriorly  by  the  crys- 
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talline  lens  find  the  anterior  face  of  its  saspensory  ligament,  and,  at  its  ctremnfdreBce,  bj 
the  tips  of  the  ciliary  processes,  is  known  as  the  aqueous  chamber.  This  contains  a  elev 
liquid,  called  the  aqueous  humor.  The  iris  separates  this  space  into  two  divinons,  which 
communicate  with  each  other  through  the  pupil ;  viz.,  the  anterior  chamber,  situated  be- 
tween the  anterior  face  of  the  iris  and  the  cornea,  and  the  posterior  chamber,  between  the 
posterior  face  of  the  iris  and  the  crystalline.  It  is  evident,  from  the  position  of  the  iru, 
that  the  anterior  chamber  is  much  the  larger ;  and,  indeed,  the  posterior  surlaoe  of  the 
iris  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  are  in  contact,  except,  perhaps,  near  their  pe- 
riphery or  when  the  iris  is  very  much  dilated.  The  liquid  filling  the  chambers  of  the  eye 
is  said  to  be  secreted  by  the  blood- vetsels  of  the  ciliary  processes;  at  all  events,  it  is  rap- 
idly reproduced  after  it  has  been  evadoated,  as  occurs  in'  many  surgical  operation^  upon 
the  eye. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  concerning  the  properties  and  composition  of  the  aqne- 
ous  humor.  It  is  perfectly  colorless  and  transparent,  faintly  alkaline,  of  a  specific  grantj 
of  about  1006,  and  possesses  the  same  index  of  refraction  as  the  cornea  and  the  Titreoos 
humor.  As  we  should  infer  from  its  low  specific  gravity,  the  aqueous  humor  is  composed 
chiefly  of  water.  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  an  albuminoid  matter,  but  it  is  not  ren- 
dered turbid  by  heat  or  other  agents  which  coagulate  albumen.  Various  inoi^ganie  islti 
(the  chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates)  exist  in  this  liquid,  in  small  prc^wr- 
tion.    It  contains  also  traces  of  urea  and  glucose. 

VitreouB  Humor, — The  vitreous  humor  is  a  clear,  glassy  substance,  occupying  about 
the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  globe.  It  is  enveloped  in  an  exceedingly  ddicate,  stnict- 
ureless  capsule,  called  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  is  about  ^^  o^  ^^  ^^^  ui  thick- 
ness. This  membrane  adheres  pretty  strongly  to  the  limitary  membrane  of  the  retina. 
In  front,  at  the  ora  serrata,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  thickened 
and  becomes  continuous  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

The  vitreous  humor  itself  is  gelatinous,  of  feeble  consistence,  slightly  alkaline  in  its 
reaction,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1006.  Upon  section,  there  oozes  from  it  a 
watery  fluid  of  a  slightly  mucilaginous  consisteoce.  This  humor  is  not  affected  by  heat  or 
alcohol,  but  it  is  coagulated  by  certain  mineral  salts,  more  especially  the  acetate  of  lead. 
When  thus  solidified,  it  presents  regular  layers,  like  the  white  of  an  egg  boiled  in  its 
shell ;  but  these  are  artificial.  In  the  embryon,  the  vitreous  humor  is  divided  into  numer- 
ous little  cavities  and  contains  cells  and  leucocytes.  It  is  also  penetrated  by  a  branch  from 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  which  passes  through  its  centre  to  ramify  on  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  crystalline  lens.  This  structure  however,  is  not  found  in  the  adult, 
the  vitreous  humor  being  then  entirely  without  blood-vessels. 

There  is  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
vitreous  humor  in  the  adult,  some  anatomists  believing  that  it  is  perfectly  homogeneous 
and  that  the  so-called  laminsd  are  produced  only  by  the  action  of  reagents,  while  oth^v 
state  that  it  is  divided  into  compartments,  by  processes  penetrating  from  and  connected 
with  the  hyaloid  membrane.  The  weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  sab- 
division  of  the  humor  into  compartments  formed  by  delicate  membranes  radiating  fr^xn 
the  point  of  penetration  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  anterior  boundary  where  the  hyaloid 
membrane  is  in  contact  with  the  capsule  of  the  len&  In  this  way,  the  humor  is  divided 
up,  something  like  the  half  of  an  orange,  by  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  membranous 
processes  of  extreme  delicacy,  which  do  not  interfere  w^ith  its  transparency. 

Summary  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Globe  of  the  £ye. 

For  the  intimate  structure  of  the  various  coats  of  the  eye,  their  dnnenaions,  etc.,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  descriptions  just  given  of  these  parts.  In  this  sommair,  we 
propose  simply  to  show  the  relations  of  the  Tarious  parts,  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
brief  statement  of  their  physiological  importance.    This  end  will  be  attained  by  a  Ml 
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explanation  of  Fig.  250,  which  represents  a  section  of  the  human  eye  and  shows  the 
relations  of  its  various  coats,  humors,  etc. 

The  eyeball  is  nearly  spherical  in  its  posterior  five-sixths,  its  anterior  sixth  being 
formed  of  the  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere,  which  is  slightly  projecting.  In  its  posterior 
five-sixths,  it  presents  the  following  coats,  indicated  in  the  figure : 

8.  The  sclerotic ;  a  dense,  fibrous  membrane,  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the  more 
delicate  structures  of  the  globe,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  muscles  which  move  the 
eyeball.    Attached  to  the  sclerotic,  are  the  tendons  of  R,  R,  the  recti  muscles. 


Fl0.  200.— /SieeMait  of  M«  AtHnan  eye,  copied  from,  HlUmhotb  and  dighUy  modi/Ud. 


Oor.  The  cornea ;  a  transparent  structure,  forming  the  anterior,  projecting  sixth  of 
the  globe ;  dense  and  resisting,  allowing,  however,  the  passage  of  light ;  covered,  on  its 
convex  surface,  with  several  layers  of  transparent  epithelial  cells,  and,  on  its  posterior 
surface,  with  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

Oho.  The  dioroid  coat,  lining  the  sclerotic  and  extending  only  as  far  forward  as  the 
cornea ;  connected  with  the  sclerotic  by  loose  connective  tissue,  in  which  ramify  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  and  presenting  an  external,  vascular  layer  and  an  internal,  pigmentary 
layer,  which  latter  gives  its  characteristic  dark*brown  color. 

C.  P.,  0.  P.  The  cOiary  processes ;  peculiar  folds  of  the  choroid,  which  form  its  ante- 
rior border,  and  which  embrace  the  folds  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

0.  M.,  0.  M.  The  ciliary  muscle,  formerly  called  the  ciliary  ligament;  a  muscular  ring, 
situated  just  outside  of  the  cUiary  processes,  arising  from  the  circular  line  of  junction  of 
the  sclerotic  with  the  cornea,  and  passing  over  the  ciliary  processes,  to  become  lost  in 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  choroid.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  tensor  of  the  choroid.  Its 
action  is  to  tighten  the  choroid  over  the  vitreous  humor  and  to  relax  the  ciliary  processes 
and  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  when  the  lens,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  becomes 
more  convex.  The  ciliary  muscle  is  the  active  agent  in  accommodation.  In  the  figure, 
the  mechanism  of  accommodation  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  which  represent  the  sua- 
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pensory  ligament  relaxed  by  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  lena,  increased 
in  its  convexity,  pushing  forward  the  iris. 

I.,  I.  The  iris ;  dividing  the  space  in  front  of  the  lens  into  two  chambers  occupied  by 
the  aqueous  humor :  (A)  The  anterior  chamber  is  much  the  larger.  The  iris,  in  its  cm* 
tral  portion  surrounding  the  pupil  (P),  is  in  contact  with  the  lens.  Its  circumferoioe  is 
just  in  front  of  the  line  of  origin  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

Ret.,  Ret.  The  retina;  an  exceedingly  delicate,  transparent  membrane,  lining  the 
choroid  and  extending  to  about  ^  of  an  inch  behind  the  ciliary  processes,  the  anterior  mar- 
gin forming  the  ora  serrata.  O.  The  optic  nerve  penetrating  the  retina  a  little  internal  to 
and  below  the  antero-posterior  axis.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  situated  externally. 
next  the  choroid.  Internal  to  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  are  the  four  granular  layers ; 
next,  the  layer  of  nerve-cells ;  next,  the  expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and 
next,  in  apposition  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humor,  is  the  limitaiy 
membrane.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  supposed  to  be  the  portion  which  receives 
visual  impressions,  the  rods  and  cones  being  connected  with  the  nerve-cells,  and  through 
them  with  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  by  delicate  filaments.  The  macula  lutea  and  the 
fovea  centralis  are  exactly  in  the  axis  of  distinct  vision. 

G.  The  crystalline  lens ;  elastic,  transparent,  enveloped  in  its  capsule  and  surrounded 
by  S.  L.,  S.  L.,  the  suspensory  ligament. 

S.  L.,  S.  L.  The  suspensory  ligament ;  the  anterior  layer  connected  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the  posterior,  with  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
capsule.  The  folded  portion  of  this  ligament,  which  is  received  between  the  folds  of  the 
ciliary  processes,  is  called  the  zone  of  Zinn.  The  triangular  canal  between  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  layers  of  the  suspensory  ligament  and  surrounding  the  equator  of  the 
lens  is  called  the  canal  of  Petit. 

y .  The  vitreous  humor ;  enveloped  in  the  structureless  hyaloid  membrane,  which 
membrane  is  continuous  in  front  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

Refraction  in  the  Eye. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  physiology  of  vision  without  hav- 
ing carefully  studied  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  visual  organs ;  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, we  have  been  as  exact  as  possible  and  somewhat  minute  in  our  description  of  the 
structure  of  the  eye.  If  the  student  will  carefully  study  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  a 
very  succinct  statement  of  some  of  the  well-established  laws  of  refraction  will  render 
the  physiology  so  simple  that  it  will  follow  almost  without  explanation. 

In  applying  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light  to  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye^ 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  certain  general  facts  with  regard  to  vision,  that  have  as 
yet  been  referred  to  either  very  briefly  or  not  at  all. 

The  eye  is  not  by  any  means  a  perfect  optical  instrument,  looking  at  it  from  a  pordy 
physical  point  of  view.  This  statement,  however,  should  not  be  understood  as  implying 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  organs  of  vision  is  not  such  as  to  adapt  them  perfectly  to  the 
functions  which  they  have  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  proper  appreciation  of 
visual  impressions.  By  physical  tests,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  eye  is  not  entirely 
achromatic ;  but,  in  ordinary  vision,  the  dispersion  of  colors  is  not  appreciated.  Tboe 
is  but  a  single  point  in  the  retina,  the  fovea  centralis,  where  vision  is  absolutely  diatinct ; 
and  it  is  upon  this  point  that  images  are  made  to  fall  when  the  eye  is  directed  toward 
any  particular  object. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  however,  that  the  refracting  apparatus  is  not  exactly  centred,  a 
condition  so  essential  to  the  satisfactory  performance  of  our  most  perfect  optical  instn- 
ments.  For  example,  in  a  compound  microscope  or  a  telescope,  the  centres  of  the  difler- 
ent  lenses  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  instrument  are  all  situated  in  a  straif^ 
line.    Were  the  eye  a  perfect  optical  instrument,  the  line  of  vision  would  coincide  ei- 
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actiy  with  the  axis  of  the  cornea;  bat  this  is  not  the  case.  The  visual  line  (a  line  drawn 
from  an  object  to  its  image  on  the  fovea  centralis)  deviates  from  the  axis  of  the  cornea, 
in  normal  eyes,  to  the  nasal  side.  The  visual  line,  therefore,  forms  an  angle  with  the 
axis  of  the  cornea.  This  is  known  as  the  angle  alpha.  This  deviation  of  the  visual 
line  from  the  mathematical  centre  of  the  eye  is  observed  both  in  the  horizontal  and  in 
the  vertical  planes.  *'  The  horizontal  deviation  varies  from  two  to  eight  degrees  {Schuer- 
man)y  the  vertical,  from  one  to  three  degrees  (Mand^htamm)^  Of  course,  this  want  of 
exact  oentration  of  the  optical  apparatus,  in  normal  eyes,  does  not  practically  affect  dis- 
tinct vision,  for,  when  the  eyes  are  directed  toward  any  object,  this  object  is  brought  in 
the  line  of  the  visual  axis ;  but  the  angle  alpha  is  an  important  element  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  various  mathematical  calculations  connected  with  the  physics  of  the  eye. 

The  field,  or  area  of  distinct  vision,  is  quite  restricted ;  but,  were  it  larger,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  mind  would  become  confused  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  impressions, 
and  that  we  should  be  unable  so  easily  to  observe  minute  details  and  fix  the  attention 
upon  small  objects. 

While  we  see  certain  objects  with  absolute  distinctness  in  a  restricted  field,  the  angle 
of  vision  is  very  wide,  and  rays  of  light  are  admitted  from  an  area  equal  nearly  to  the 
half  of  a  sphere.  Such  a  provision  is  eminently  well  adapted  to  our  requirements.  We 
direct  the  eyes  to  a  particular  point  and  see  a  certain  object  distinctly,  getting  the  advan- 
tage of  an  image  in  the  two  eyes  exactly  at  the  points  of  distinct  vision ;  the  rays  com- 
ing from  without  the  area  of  distinct  vision  are  received  upon  different  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  retina  and  produce  an  impression  more  or  less  indistinct,  not  interfering 
with  the  observation  of  the  particular  object  to  which  the  attention  is  for  the  moment 
directed ;  but,  even  while  looking  intently  at  any  object,  the  attention  may  be  attract- 
ed by  another  object  of  an  unusual  character,  which  might,  for  example,  convey  an  idea 
of  danger,  and  the  point  of  distinct  vision  can  be  turned  in  its  direction.  Thus,  while 
we  see  distinctly  but  few  objects  at  one  time,  the  area  of  indistinct  vision  is  immense ; 
and  our  attention  may  be  readily  directed  to  unexpected  or  unusual  objects  that  may 
come  within  any  portion  of  the  field  of  view.  The  smaU  extent  of  the  area  of  distinct 
vision,  especially  for  near  objects,  may  be  readily  appreciated  if  we  watch  a  person 
attentively  reading  a  book,  when  the  eyes  will  be  seen  to  follow  the  lines  from  one  side 
of  the  page  to  the  other  with  perfect  regularity.  When  we  consider  that,  in  addition  to 
these  remarkable  qualities,  which  are  never  thought  of  in  artificial  optical  instruments, 
the  eye  may  be  accommodated  at  will,  with  the  most  exquisite  nicety,  to  vision  at  differ- 
ent diatances,  and  that  we  possess  correct  appreciation  of  form,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  the 
two  eyes,  it  is  evident  that  the  organ  of  vision  gains  rather  than  loses  in  comparison  with 
the  most  perfect  instruments  that  have  ever  been  or  probably  ever  will  be  constructed. 

Law8  of  Refraction^  Dhpers^Um^  ete.^  bearing  upon  the  ^  Physiology  of  Fmon.— In 
the  present  state  of  physiological  science,  we  have  little  to  do  with  the  theory  of 
light,  except  as  regards  the  modifications  of  luminous  rays  in  passing  through  the  re- 
fracting media  of  the  eye.  It  will  be  suflBcient  to  state  that  nearly  all  physicists  of  the 
present  day  agree  in  accepting  what  is  known  as  the  theory  of  undulation,  rejecting  in 
toto  the  emission-theory  proposed  by  Newton.  It  is  necessary  to  the  theory  of  undula- 
tion to  assume  that  all  space  and  all  transparent  bodies  are  permeated  with  what  has  been 
called  a  luminiferous  ether ;  and  that  light  is  propagated  by  a  vibration  or  an  undulation 
of  this  hypothetical  substance.  This  theory  assimilates  light  to  sound,  in  the  mechanism 
of  its  propagation  ;  but,  in  sound,  the  waves  are  supposed  to  be  longitudinal,  or  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  propagation,  while  in  light  the  particles  are  supposed  to  vibrate  trans- 
versely, or  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  propagation.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  undulatory  theory  of  sound  is  capable  of  positive  demonstration,  and  that  the 
propagation  of  sound  by  waves  can  only  take  place  through  ponderable  matter,  the 
vibrations  of  which  can  always  be  observed;   while  luminous  vibrations  involve  the 
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existence  of  an  imponderable  and  a  purely  hypothetical  ether.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
scientific  facts  may,  in  the  future,  render  the  existence  of  such  an  ether  improbable  or  its 
supposition  unnecessary ;  but,  at  present,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  theory  of  luminous 
undulation  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  optical  phenomena  that  have  thus  far  been  rec- 
ognized. 

The  different  calculations  of  physicists  with  regard  to  the  velocity  of  light  have  been 
remarkably  uniform  in  their  results.  The  lowest  calculations  put  it  at  about  185,000 
miles  in  a  second,  and  the  highest,  at  about  195,000  miles.  The  rate  of  propagation  is 
usually  assumed  to  be  about  192,000  miles. 

The  intensity  of  light  is  in  proportion  to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  The  intoi- 
sity  diminishes  as  the  distance  of  the  luminous  body  increases,  and  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  square  of  the  distance. 

In  the  theory  of  the  colors  into  which  pure  white  light  may  be  decomposed  by  prisma, 
it  is  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  demonstration,  that  the  waves  of  the  different  colors  of  the 
solar  spectrum  are  not  of  the  same  length.  The  decomposition  of  light  is  produced  by 
differences  in  the  refrangibility  of  the  different  colored  rays  as  they  pass  through  a  denser 
medium  than  the  air.  The  differences  in  the  wave-lengths  for  different  colors  is  very 
simply  set  forth  by  Tyndall  as  follows : 

"  The  color  of  light  is  determined  solely  by  its  wave-length.  The  ether-waves  grad- 
ually diminish  in  length  from  the  red  to  the  violet.  The  length  of  a  wave  of  red  light  is 
B^^^t  Ti^iinr  of  an  inch ;  that  of  the  wave  of  violet  light  is  about  rriinr  of  an  inch.  The 
waves  which  produce  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum  lie  between  these  extremes. 

'*  The  velocity  of  light  being  192,000  miles  in  a  second,  if  we  multiply  this  number 
by  39,000,  we  obtain  the  number  of  waves  of  red  light  in  192,000  miles ;  the  product  is 
474,489,680,000,000.  All  of  these  waves  enter  the  eye  in  a  second.  In  the  same  inter- 
val 699,000,000,000,000  waves  of  violet  light  enter  the  eye.  At  this  prodigious  nte  » 
the  retina  hit  by  the  waves  of  light. 

^^  Color,  in  fact,  is  to  light,  what  pitch  is  to  sound.  The  pitch  of  a  note  depends 
solely  on  the  number  of  aerial  waves  which  strike  the  ear  in  a  second.  The  color  of 
light  depends  on  the  number  of  ethereal  waves  which  strike  the  eye  in  a  second. 
Thus  the  sensation  of  red  is  produced  by  imparting  to  the  optic  nerve  four  hundred'  and 
seventy-four  millions  of  millions  of  impulses  per  second,  while  the  sensation  of  violet  is 
produced  by  imparting  to  the  nerve  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  millions  of  millions  per 
second."  In  this  way  the  scale  of  colors  in  the  solar  spectrum  is  compared  to  the  SGsle 
of  musical  notes  and  intervals.  Indeed,  Helmlioltz  has  constructed  a  theoretieal  scale 
of  colors  to  correspond  with  musical  tones  and  semitones. 

The  analysis  of  white  light  into  the  different  colors  of  the  spectrum  shows  that  it  is 
compound ;  and,  by  synthesis,  the  colored  rays  may  be  brought  together,  produdi^ 
white  light.  Colors  may  beiobtained  by  decomposition  of  light  by  transparent  bodies, 
the  different  colored  rays  being  refracted,  or  bent  by  a  prism  at  different  angles.  It  is 
not  in  this  way,  however,  that  the  colors  of  different  objects  are  produced.  Certain 
objects  have  the  property  of  reflecting  the  rays  of  light.  A  perfectly  smooth,  polished 
surface,  lite  a  mirror,  may  reflect  all  of  the  rays ;  and  the  Object  then  has  no  color,  the 
reflected  light  only  being  appreciated  by  the  eye.  Certain  other  objects  do  not  reflect 
all  of  the  rays  of  light,  some  of  them  being  lost  to  view  or  absorbed.  When  an  object 
absorbs  all  of  the  rays,  it  has  no  color  and  is  called  binck.  When  an  object  absorbs  the 
rays  equally  and  reflects  a  portion  of  these  rays  without  decomposition,  it  is  gray  or 
white.  There  are  many  objects,  however,  that  decompose  white  light,  absorbing  certain 
rays  of  the  spectrum  and  reflecting  others.  The  rays  not  absorbed,  but  returned  to 
the  eye  by  reflection,  give  color  to  the  object.  Thus,  if  an  object  absorb  all  oi  the  rays 
of  the  spectrum  except  the  red,  the  red  rays  strike  the  eye,  and  the  color  of  the  object 
is  red.  So  it  is  with  objects  of  different  shades,  the  colors  of  which  are  giv^  simply 
by  the  unabsorbed  rays. 
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It  i*  a  carioDS  fact  that  the  mirtaro  of  different  colors  in  certain  proportioDs  viU 
Twnlt  in  irhite.  Two  colors,  which,  when  mixed,  resalt  in  white,  are  called  completDeD- 
tory.    The  followiog  colors  of  the  Bpeotram  bear  snch  a  relation  to  each  other: 

Red  and  greenish -bine. 

Orange  and  cyanogen -blac. 

Yellow  and  indigo-blae. 

Greenish- Telle w  and  violet. 
The  fact  that  impresBions  made  upon  the  retina  pereist  for  an  appreciable  1eiig;th  of 
time  enables  na  to  illnatrate  the  law  of  cornplementar;  colors.    If  a  disk,  presenting 
diriaiona  with  two  complementarj  colors,  be  niade  to  revolve  so  rapidl;  that  the  imprcs- 
«ons  made  bj  the  two  colors  are  blended,  the  resnlting  color  is  white. 

It  is  almost  oseless,  with  oor  present  knowledge,  to  specnlate  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
able meohaaism  of  the  appreciation  of  colors  in  vision.  The  facts  just  stated  are  sufB- 
dentlf  clear,  showing  that  the  nnmber  of  ethereal  vibrations  is  different  for  different 
colors  ;  but  it  is  bj  no  means  determined  that  differences  in  the  amplitude  of  the  vibra- 
tions are  in  direct  relation  with  the  arrangement  of  the  disks  of  the  rods  and  cones  in 
different  portions  of  the  retina,  a.  theory  lately  proposed  by  Zenker.  The  corioas  phe- 
nomena of  color-blindness  depend  upon  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  visnal  apparatus. 
Persons  posses^ng  this  peculiarity — called  sometimes  Daltonism,  after  the  celebrated 
English  chemist,  who  described  this  infirmity  as  it  existed  in  hie  own  person — although 
vision  may  be  normal  in  other  respects,  cannot  distingnish  certain  colors,  will  mistake  red 
for  green,  etc.,  and  some  can  only  distinguish  black  and  white.  It  is  a  cnrions  fact,  also, 
that  persons  affected  with  color-blindness  (Daltonism,  or  achromatopsia)  are  sometimes 
incapable  of  distingnishing  different  musical  tones.  Althongh  often  congenital  and  irre- 
mediable, it  is  now  known  that  color-blindness  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  etc.,  and  is  amenable  to  treatment. 

R^raetion  by  Lente*. — A  ray  of  light  is  an  imaginary  pencil,  so  small  as  to  present 
bnt  a  nngle  line ;  and  the  light  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  the  pupil  is  sup- 
posed to  consl^  of  an  infinite  number  of  such  rays.  In  studying  the  physiology  of 
virion,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  laws  of  refraction  of  raya  by  trauaporent  bodies 
boanded  by  curved  surfaces,  with  particular  reference  to  the  action  of  the  crystalline  lens. 


Fio.  2S1.— ««>«rfjDn  bg  pHtmt. 

The  action  of  a  donble-convex  lens,  like  the  crystalline,  in  the  refVaction  of  tight, 
may  be  readily  understood  if  we  simply  apply  the  well-known  laws  of  refraction  by 
prisms.  A  ray  of  light  falling  upon  the  »de  of  a  prism  at  on  angle  is  deviated  toward 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  prism.     As  tbo  ray  passes  from  the  prism  to 
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the  air,  it  is  again  refracted,  bat  then  the  deviation  is  from  the  perpendicnlar  of  the  tee- 
ond  surface  of  the  prism.  If  we  imagine  two  prisniH  placed  together,  as  in  Fig.  231,  the 
ra;  A  B  will  be  bent  toward  the  perpendicular  G  B  to  M.  As  it  passes  from  the  prian, 
it  will  be  refracted  from  the  perpendicnlar  H  M  and  take  the  direction  H  T.  Correspond- 
ing refraction  takes  place  in  the  ray  N  O  falling  upon  tie  lower  prism.  These  two  rmja 
will  cross  each  other  at  the  point  L. 

A  circle  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  polygon  with  an  infinite  uamber  of  sidee. 
A  regular  double-convex  lens  is  a  transparent  bod^  bounded  by  portions  of  a  ^here,  and 
it  may  be  assumed  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  prisma.  The  action  of  a  con- 
vex lens  is  to  converge  the  raya  of  light  falling  upon  different  portions  of  their  SDrfaoe  so 
that  thej  cross  at  a  certain  distance  behind  the  lens.  If  we  imagine  the  lens  A  B  (Fig. 
252)  to  b«  free  from  spherical  aberration,  the  raya  C  D  and  0  E,  from  the  point  C,  will 


be  refracted  and  brought  to  a  focna  at  the  point  F.  In  the  same  way.  the  raja  from  tlia 
point  E  will  be  brought  to  a  focns  at  the  point  L,  the  two  sets  of  rays  crosdng  wX  G. 
The  anme  is  true  for  all  the  rays  from  the  object  0  E,  which  strike  the  lena  at  an  angle; 
bnt  tbe  ray  II  I,  which  is  perpendicnlar  to  the  lens,  is  not  deviated.  The  line  H  i  it 
called  the  axis  of  the  lens.  These  faots  may  he  applied  to  the  crystalline  lens.  The  rays 
from  an  object  C  K  fall  upon  the  lens  and  are  brought  to  a  focna  ao  as  to  produce  the 
image  L  F.  The  retina  ia  supposed  to  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  lens  that  the  rayi 
are  brought  to  a  focus  exactly  at  its  surface.  Inasmuch  as  the  raje  cross  each  other  at 
tbe  point  G,  tbe  image  is  always  inverted. 

Supposing  the  crystalline  lens  to  be  free  from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberratitHi,  the 
formation  of  a  perfect  image  depends  upon  the  following  conditions: 

The  object  must  be  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  lens.  If  tbe  otgect  be  too  near,  tti« 
rays,  as  they  strike  the  lens,  are  too  divergent  and  are  brought  to  a  focna  beyond  the 
plane  L  I  F,  or-  behind  tbe  retina ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  image  is  coofosed. .  b 
optical  instruments,  tbe  adjustment  is  made  for  objects  at  different  distaoc«8  by  moving 
the  lens  itself.  In  tbe  eye,  however,  the  adjustment  is  effected  by  increasing  or  diniii- 
ishing  the  curvatures  of  the  lens,  ao  that  the  rays  are  always  brought  to  a  focns  at  the 
visual  surface  of  tbe  retina.  The  faooltj  of  thus  changing  the  curvatures  of  the  cry»- 
tatlino  lens  is  called  accommodation.  This  power,  however,  is  restricted  within  certain 
well-defined  limits. 

In  some  individuals,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye  is  too  long,  and  ih* 
rays,  for  most  objects,  come  to  a  focna  before  they  reach  the  retina.  This  defect  may  be 
reme<lied  by  placing  the  object  very  near  the  eye,  so  as  to  incroBse  the  divergence  of  tbe 
rays  as  they  strike  the  crystalline.  Such  persons  are  said  to  be  near-»ght«d  (niyopi<>, 
and  objects  are  seen  ^tjnctly  only  when  very  near  the  eye.    This  defect  may  be  rttue~ 
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died  for  distant  objects  by  placing  concave  lenses  before  the  eyes,  by  which  the  rays 
falling  upon  the  crystalline  are  diverged.  The  opposite  condition,  in  which  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  too  short  (hypermetropia),  is  such  that  the  rays  are  brought  to  a 
focns  behind  the  retina.  This  is  corrected  by  converging  the  rays  of  incidence  by  plac- 
ing convex  lenses  before  the  eyes.  In  old  age,  the  crystalline  lens  becomes  flattened,  its 
elasticity  is  diminished,  and  the  power  of  accommodation  is  lessened  ;  conditions  which 
also  tend  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focns  behind  the  retina.  This  condition  is  called  pres- 
byopia. To  render  near  vision,  as  in  reading,  distinct,  objects  are  placed  farther  from 
the  eye  than  nnder  normal  conditions.  The  defect  may  be  remedied,  as  in  hypermetro- 
pia,  by  placing  convex  lenses  before  the  eyes,  by  which  the  rays  are  converged  before 
they  fall  upon  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  mechanism  of  accommodation  will  be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the 
physiology  of  the  crystalline  lens ;  and  at  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  looking  at 
distant  objects,  the  rays,  as  they  fall  upon  the  lens,  are  nearly  parallel.  The  lens  is  then 
in  repose,  or  "indolent."  It  is  only  when  an  eflTort  is  made  to  see  near  objects  distinctly, 
that  the  agents  of  accommodation  are  called  into  action  ;  and  then,  very  slight  changes 
in  the  curvature  of  the  lens  are  suflScient  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  exactly  on  the 
visual  surface  of  the  retina. 

Spherical  Aberration. — In  a  convex  lens,  with  its  surfaces  consisting  of  portions  of  a 
I>erfect  sphere,  the  rays  of  light  from  any  object  are  not  converged  to  a  uniform  focus, 
and  the  production  of  an  absolutely  distinct  image  is  impossible.  For  example,  if  we 
suppose  the  crystalline  lens  to  present  regular  curvatures,  the  rays  refracted  by  its  periph- 
eral portion  would  be  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina ;  the  focus  of  the  rays 
converged  by  the  lens  near  its  centre  w^ould  be  behind  the  retina ;  a  few,  only,  of  the 
rays  would  have  their  focus  at  the  retina  itself;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  image  would 
appear  confused.  This  is  illustrated  in  imperfectly-corrected  lenses  and  is  called  spherical 
aberration.  For  example,  in  examining  an  object  with  an  imperfectly-corrected  objec- 
tive under  the  microscope,  it  is  evident  that  the  field  of  view  is  not  uniform,  and  that 
there  is  a  different  focal  a^ustment  for  the  central  and  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 
lens.  In  the  construction  of  optical  instruments,  this  difficulty  may  be  in  part  corrected 
if  the  rays  of  light  be  cut  off  from  the  periphery  of  the  lens  by  a  diaphragm,  which  is 
an  opaque  screen  with  a  circular  perforation  allowing  the  rays  to  pass  to  a  restricted  por- 
tion of  the  lens  near  its  centre.  The  iris  corresponds  to  the  diaphragm  of  optical  instru- 
ments, and  it  corrects  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  crystalline  in  part,  by  eliminating  a 
portion  of  the  rays  that  would  otherwise  fall  upon  its  peripheral  portion.  But  this  cor- 
rection is  not  sufficient  for  high  magnifying  powers ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  more  or  less 
perfect  correction  of  this  kind  of  aberration  by  other  means,  that  powerful  lenses  have 
been  rendered  available  in  optics. 

The  spherical  aberration  of  lenses  which  diverge  the  rays  of  light  is  precisely  opposite 
to  the  aberration  of  converging  lenses.  If,  therefore,  we  construct  a  compound  lens,  it 
is  possible  to  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  convergence  of  all  the  incident  rays  to 
a  focus  on  a  uniform  plane,  so  that  the  image  produced  behind  the  lens  is  not  distorted. 
Oiven,  for  example,  a  double-convex  lens,  by  which  the  rays  are  brought  to  innumerable 
focal  points  situated  in  different  planes.  The  fact  that  but  a  few  of  these  focal  points  are 
in  the  plane  of  the  retina  renders  the  image  indistinct.  If  we  place  behind  this  convex 
lens  a  concave  lens,  by  the  action  of  which  the  rays  are  more  or  less  diverged,  the  ine- 
quality of  the  divergence  by  different  portions  of  the  second  lens  will  have  the  following 
effect :  As  the  angle  of  divergence  gradually  increases  from  the  centre  toward  the  periph- 
ery, the  rays  near  the  periphery,  which  are  most  powerfolly  converged  by  the  convex 
lens,  will  be  most  widely  diverged  by  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  concave  lens;  so  that, 
if  the  opposite  curvatures  be  accurately  adjusted,  the  aberrant  rays  may  be  blended.  It 
is  evident  that,  if  all  of  the  rays  were  equally  converged  by  the  convex  lens  and  equally 
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diverged  by  tho  concave  lens,  the  action  of  the  latter  would  be  simply  to  elongate  the 
focal  distance ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that,  if  the  aberration  of  the  one  be  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  aberration  of  the  other,  there  will  be  perfect  correctiou.  Mechanical  art  has 
not  enabled  us  to  effect  correction  of  every  portion  of  very  powerful  convex  lenses  in  this 
way ;  but,  by  a  combination  of  lenses  and  diaphragms  together,  highly-magnified  images, 
nearly  perfect,  have  been  produced. 

It  is  evident  that,  for  distinct  vision  at  different  distances,  the  crystalline  lens  must  be 
nearly  free  from  spherical  aberration.  This  is  not  effected  by  a  combination  of  lenses,  as 
in  ordinary  optical  instruments,  but  by  the  curvatures  of  the  lens  itself,  and  by  certaia 
differences  in  the  consistence  of  different  portions  of  the  lens,  which  will  be  f^ly  con- 
sidered hereafter. 

Chromatic  Aberration. — We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  a  refracting  medium 
does  not  act  equally  upon  the  different  colored  rays  into  which  pure  white  light  may  be 
decomposed  ;  in  other  words,  as  the  pure  ray  falling  upon  the  inclined  surface  of  a  gb» 
prism  is  bent,  it  is  decomposed  into  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  As  a  convex  lens  is 
practically  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  prisms,  the  same  effect  would  be  expected. 
Indeed,  a  simple  convex  lens,  even  if  the  spherical  aberration  be  corrected,  always 
produces  more  or  less  decomposition  of  light.  The  image  formed  by  such  a  lens  will 
consequently  be  cplored ;  and  this  defect  in  simple  lenses  is  called  chromatic  aberration. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  centre  of  the  different  rays  from  an  olyect  will  be 
composed  of  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  combined,  producing  the  effect  of  white  li^t ; 
but,  at  the  borders,  the  different  colors  will  be  separate  and  distinct,  and  an  image  pro- 
duced by  a  simple  convex  lens  will  thus  be  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  colors  like  a  run- 
bow. 

In  prisms,  the  chromatic  dispersion  may  be  corrected  by  allowing  the  colored  rays 
from  one  prism  to  fall  upon  a  second  prism,  which  is  inverted,  so  that  the  colors  will  be 
brought  together  and  produce  white  light.  Two  prisms  thus  applied  to  each  other  oon- 
stitute,  in  fact,  a  flat  plate  of  glass,  and  the  rays  of  light  pass  without  deviation.  If  this 
law  be  applied  to  lenses,  it  is  evident  that  the  dispersive  power  of  a  convex  lens  may  be 
exactly  opposite  to  that  of  a  concave  lens.  By  the  convex  lens,  the  colored  rays  9ixt 
separated  by  convergence  and  cross  each  other ;  while,  in  the  concave  lens,  the  colored 
rays  are  dispersed  in  the  opposite  direction.  If,  then,  we  combine  a  convex  with  a  con- 
cave lens,  the  white  light  decomposed  by  the  one  will  be  recomposed  by  the  other,  and 
the  chromatic  aberration  will  thus  be  corrected.  But,  in  using  a  convex  and  a  concave 
lens  composed  of  the  same  material,  the  convergence  by  the  one  will  be  nentralixed  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  other,  and  there  will  be  no  amplification  of  the  object. 

In  the  construction  of  optical  instruments,  the  chromatic  aberration  is  corrected,  witk 
but  slight  diminution  in  the  amplification,  by  combining  lenses  made  of  different  material, 
as  of  fiint-glass  and  crown-glass.  Flint-glass  has  a  much  greater  dispersive  pow^*  than 
crown-glass.  If,  therefore,  we  use  a  convex  lens  of  crown-glass  combined  with  a  concave 
lens  of  flint-glass,  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  convex  lens  may  be  corrected  by  a  con- 
cave lens  with  a  curvature  which  will  take  but  little  from  the  magnifying  power.  A  com- 
pound lens,  with  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  convex  element  corrected  by  the  cnrvatore 
of  a  concave  lens,  and  the  chromatic  aberration  corrected  by  the  curvature,  in  part^  and 
in  part  by  the  superior  refractive  power  of  flint-glass  over  crown-glass,  will  produce 
a  perfect  image. 

Although  the  eye  is  not  absolutely  achromatic,  the  dispersion  of  light  is  not  sufficiait 
to  interfere  with  distinct  vision.  We  can  understand  how  the  chromatic  aberration  is 
practically  corrected  in  the  crystalline  lens,  when  we  remember  that  its  various  layers 
are  of  different  consistence  and  of  different  refractive  power. 
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Formation  of  Images  in  the  Eye. 

It  is  odIj  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  general  arrangement  of  the  different  stmctnres 
in  the  eye  and  to  apply  the  simple  laws  of  refraction,  to  comprehend  precisely  how  images 
are  formed  upon  the  retina. 

The  eye  corresponds  to  a  camera  obscora.  Its  interior  is  lined  with  a  dark,  pigment- 
ary membrane  (the  choroid),  the  fmiction  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  images 
by  internal  reflection.  The  rays  of  light  are  admitted  through  a  circular  opening  (the 
pupil),  the  size  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  movements  of  the  iris.  The  pupil  is  contracted 
when  the  light  striking  the  eye  is  intense  and  is  dilated  as  the  amount  of  light  is  dimin- 
ished. In  the  accommodation  of  the  eye,  the  pupil  is  dilated  for  distant  objects  and  con- 
tracted for  near  objects ;  for,  in  looking  at  near  objects,  the  aberrations  of  sphericity  and 
achromatism  in  the  lens  are  more  marked,  and  the  peripheral  portion  is  cut  off  by  the 
action  of  this  movable  diaphragm,  thus  aiding  the  correction.  The  rays  of  light  from  an 
object  pass  through  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humor,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  vitreous 
humor,  and  they  are  refracted  with  so  little  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  that  the 
image  formed  upon  the  retina  is  practically  perfect.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  of  the 
retina  is  the  only  portion  of  the  eye  endowed  directly  with  special  sensibility,  the  impres- 
sions of  light  being  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerves.  This  layer  is  situated 
next  the  choroid,  but  the  other  layers  of  the  retina,  through  which  the  light  passes  to 
reach  the  rods  and  cones,  are  perfectly  transparent. 

It  has  been  positively  demonstrated  that  the  rods  and  cones  are  the  only  structures 
capable  of  directly  receiving  visual  impressions,  by  the  following  interesting  experiment, 
first  made  by  Purkinje:  We  concentrate  upon  the  sclerotic,  with  a  convex  lens  of  short 
focus,  an  intense  light,  at  a  point  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  cornea.  This  passes 
through  the  translucent  coverings  of  the  eye  at  this  point,  and  the  image  of  the  light 
reaches  the  retina.  If  we  then  look  at  a  dark  surface,  we  have  the  field  of  vision  present- 
ing a  reddish-yellow  illumination,  with  a  dark,  arborescent  appearance  produced  by  the 
shadow  of  the  large  retinal  vessels ;  and,  as  we  move  the  lens  slightly,  the  shadow  of  the 
vessels  moves  with  it.  Without  going  elaborately  into  the  mechanism  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Heinrich  Mtlller  has  arrived  at  an  absolute  mathe- 
matical demonstration  that  the  shadows  of  the  vessels  are  formed  upon  the  layer  of  rods 
and  cones,  and  that  this  layer  alone  is  capable  of  receiving  impressions  of  light.  His  ex- 
planation is  accepted  by  all  writers  at  the  present  day  and  is  regarded  as  positive  proof 
of  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  this  portion  of  the  retina.  In  carefully-conducted  observa- 
tions of  this  kind,  a  spot  is  seen  in  which  no  vessels  appear,  which  corresponds  to  the 
fovea  centralis.  When  the  experiment  is  prolonged,  the  vessels  disappear,  as  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  retina  becomes  diminished  by  fatigue. 

Theoretically,  an  illuminated  object  placed  in  the  angle  of  vision  would  form  upon  the 
retina  an  image,  diminished  in  size  and  inverted.  This  fact  is  capable  of  actual  demon- 
stration by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  With  this  instrument,  the  retina  and  the  im- 
ages formed  upon  it  may  be  seen  during  life  with  perfect  distinctness. 

All  parts  of  the  retina,  except  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  sensitive  to 
light ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cornea  and  pupil  is  such,  that  the  field  of  vision  is,  at 
the  least  estimate,  equal  to  the  half  of  a  sphere.  If  a  ray  of  light  fall  upon  the  border  of 
the  cornea  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  eye,  it  is  refracted  by  its  surface  and  will 
pass  through  the  pupil  to  the  border  of  the  retina  upon  the  opposite  side.  Above  and 
below,  the  circle  of  vision  is  cut  off  by  the  overhanging  arch  of  the  orbit  and  the  malar 
prominence;  but  externally  the  field  is  free.  With  tlie  two  eyes,  therefore,  the  lateral 
field  of  vision  must  be  equal  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  It  is  easy  to 
demonstrate,  however,  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  as  well  as  by  taking  cognizance  of  the 
impressions  made  by  objects  far  removed  from  the  axis  of  distinct  vision,  that  images 
formed  upon  the  lateral  and  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  confused  and  imperfect. 
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We  have  a  knowledge  of  the  presence  and  an  indefinite  idea  of  the  general  form  of  large 
objects  situated  outside  of  the  area  of  distinct  vision ;  but,  when  we  wish  to  note  such 
objects  exactly,  the  eyeball  is  turned  bj  muscular  effort,  so  as  to  bring  them  at  or  very 
near  the  axis  of  the  globe.  This  fact,  with  what  we  know  of  the  mechanism  of  refraction 
by  the  cornea  and  lens,  makes  it  evident  that  the  area  of  the  retina  upon  which  imag^ 
are  formed  with  perfect  distinctness  is  quite  restricted.  A  moment's  reflection  is  sufficient 
to  convince  any  one  that,  in  order  to  see  any  object  distinctly,  we  must  look  at  it,  or 
bring  the  axis  of  the  eye  to  bear  upon  it  directly.  Let  us  see,  now,  how  far  this  fact  is 
capable  of  positive  demonstration. 

If  we  examine  the  bottom  of  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  can  see  the  yellow 
spot  with  the  fovea  centralis,  apparently  free  from  blood-vessels,  and  composed,  as  we 
know,  chiefly  of  those  elements  of  the  retina  wliich  are  sensitive  to  light.  I^  at  the 
same  time,  we  examine  an  image  for  which  the  eye  is  perfectly  ai^usted,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  image  is  perfect  only  at  the  fovea  centralis ;  and,  if  the  object  be  removed  from 
the  axis  of  vision,  we  see  a  confused  image  upon  the  retina  removed  from  the  fovea,  at 
tbe  same  time  that  the  subject  is  conscious  of  indistinct  vision.  In  the  words  of  Helm- 
holtz,  *^It  is  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocular  axis  that  the  retinal  image  pos- 
sesses entire  distinctness ;  beyond  this,  the  contours  are  less  defined.  It  is  in  part  for 
this  reason  that  in  general  we  see  distinctly  in  the  field  of  vision,  only  the  point  that  we 
fix.  All  the  others  are  seen  vaguely.  This  lack  of  distinctness  in  indirect  Tisi<Mi,  in 
addition,  depends  also  upon  diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina :  at  a  slight  distance  from 
the  fixed  point,  the  distinctneas  of  vision  has  diminished  much  more  than  the  objectiTv 
distinctness  of  retinal  images/'  • 

At  the  point  of  penetration  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina  is  insensible  to  luminoos 
impressions ;  at  least,  its  sensibility  is  here  so  obtuse  as  to  be  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  purposes  of  vision.  This  point  is  called  the  punctum  cscum;  and  its  want  oi 
sensibility  was  demonstrated  many  years  ago  (1668)  by  Mariotte.  The  classical  ex- 
periment by  which  this  important  fact  was  positively  ascertained,  which  is  g«ier- 
ally  known  to  physiologists  as  Mariotte's  experiment,  is  so  curious  that  we  quote  it 
iierbatim : 

*^  I  fasten^  on  an  obscure  Wall  about  the  hight  of  my  Eye,  a  small  round  paper,  to 
serve  me  for  a  fixed  point  of  Vision ;  and  I  fastened  such  an  other  on  the  side  thereof 
towards  my  right  hand,  at  the  distance  of  about  2.  foot ;  but  somewhat  lower  than  the 
first,  to  the  end  that  it  might  strike  the  Optiek  Nerve  of  my  Right  Eye,  whilst  I  kept  ray 
Lett  shut.  Then  I  placM  myself  over  against  the  First  paper,  and  drew  back  by  little 
and  little,  keeping  my  Right  Eye  fixt  and  very  steddy  upon  the  same ;  and  being  about 
10.  foot  distant,  the  second  paper  totally  disappeared.'^ 

In  this  experiment,  the  rays  of  light  from  the  paper  which  has  disappeared  from  riev 
are  received  upon  the  punctum  csecum,  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  If 
the  observer  withdraw  himself  still  farther,  the  second  circle  will  reappear,  as  the  rays 
are  removed  from  the  punctum  csscum.  With  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  point  of  penetra- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  living  eye.  If  the  image  of  a  flame 
be  directed  upon  this  point,  tbe  sensation  of  light  is  either  not  perceived  or  it  is  very 
faint  and  indefinite,  and  it  is  then  probably  due  to  difiPhsion  to  other  portions  of  tbe 
retina. 

The  relative  sensibility  of  different  portions  of  the  retina  has  been  accurately  meas- 
ured by  Volkmann  and  has  been  found  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  equal  to  about  the  squarr 
of  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  most  perfect  vision.  This  observer  calculated  the  di^ 
tance  between  the  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina  at  which  he  supposed  that  two  par- 
allel lines  would  appear  as  one.  In  the  axis  of  vision,  the  distance  was  0*00029",  and,  at 
a  deviation  inward  of  8°,  it  was  0*03186'',  a  diminution  of  acuteness  of  more  tlian  a  hun- 
dred times.     The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  these  experiments : 
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This  table  illustrates,  with  great  exactness,  the  gradual  diminutioD  in  the  acuteness 
of  vision  as  the  impressions  are  made  farther  and  farther  from  the  visual  axis.  The 
experiments  were  made  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  observations  upon  the  tactile 
sensibility  of  different  portions  of  the  skin  by  testing  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  two 
points  of  the  cesthesiometer. 

The  fact  of  the  formation  of  images  upon  the  retina,  which  are  exact  onlv  at  or  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  fovea  centralis,  being  settled,  it  remains  to  see  how  these  images 
are  rendered  perfect,  and  to  study  the  mechanism  of  refraction  by  the  tran^arent  media 
of  the  eye. 

Mechanism  of  Refraction  in  the  Eye. 

A  visible  object  sends  rays  from  every  point  of  its  surface  to  the  oomea.  If  the 
object  be  near,  the  rays  from  each  and  every  point  are  divergent  as  they  strike  the  eye. 
Rays  from  distant  objects  are  practically  parallel  It  is  evident  that  the  refraction  for 
diverging  rays  must  be  greater  than  for  parallel  rays,  as  a  necessity  of  distinct  vision ;  in 
other  words,  the  eye  must  be  accommodated  for  vision  at  different  distances.  Leaving, 
however,  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  for  foture  consideration,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show  how  the  rays  of  light  as  they  penetrate  the  eye  are  refracted  and  brought  to  a 
focus  at  the  retina. 

The  important  agents  in  refraction  in  the  eye  are  the  surfaces  of  the  cornea  and  the 
crystalline  lens.  Oareful  calculations  have  shown  that  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
aqaeotts  humor  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  so  that,  prac- 
tically, the  refraction  is  the  same  as  if  the  cornea  and  the  aqueous  humor  were  one  and 
the  same  substance.  The  index  of  refraction  of  the  vitreous  humor  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  aqueous  humor,  both  being  about  equal  to  the  index  of  refraction  of 
pure  water.  Refraction  by  the  crystalline  lens,  however,  is  more  complex  in  its  mechan- 
ism ;  depending,  first,  upon  the  curvatures  of  its  two  surfaces,  and,  again,  upon  the  differ- 
ences in  the  consistence  of  different  portions  of  its  substance.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
we  may  simplify  the  conditions  of  refraction  in  the  eye  by  assuming  the  following 
arrangement : 

The  cornea  presents  a  convex  surface  upon  which  the  rays  of  light  are  received.  At 
a  certain  distance  behind  its  anterior  border,  is  the  crystalline,  a  double-convex  lens, 
corrected,  suflBciently  for  all  practical  purposes,  both  for  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tion. This  lens  is  practically  suspended  in  a  liquid  with  an  index  of  refraction  equal  to 
that  of  pure  water ;  as  both  the  aqueous  humor  in  front  and  the  vitreous  humor  behind 
have  the  same  refractive  power.  Behind  the  lens,  in  its  axis  and  exactly  in  the  plane  upon 
which  the  rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  action  of  the  cornea  and  the  lens, 
is  the  fovea  centralis,  which  is  the  centre  of  distinct  vision.  The  anatomical  elements  of 
the  fovea  are  capable  of  receiving  visual  impressions,  which  are  conveyed  to  the  brain 
by  the  optic  nerves.  All  impressions  made  upon  other  portions  of  the  retina  are  com- 
paratively indistinct ;  and  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  insensible  to  light. 
Inasmuch  as  the  punctnm  codcum  is  situated  in  either  eye  upon  the  nasal  side  of  the  retina, 
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in  normal  vision,  rays  from  the  same  object  cannot  fall  apon  both  points  at  the  same  tine. 
Thus,  in  binocular  vision,  the  insensibility  of  the  punctum  caecnm  does  not  interfere  with 
sight ;  and  the  movements  of  the  globe  prevent  any  notable  interference  in  vision,  even 
with  one  eye.  The  sclerotic  coat  is  for  the  protection  of  its  contents  and  for  the  inser- 
tion of  muscles.  The  iris  has  an  action  similar  to  that  of  the  diaphragm  in  optical  instni- 
ments.  The  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  ciliary  mnscle,  are 
for  the  fixation  of  the  lens  and  its  accommodation  to  distinct  vision  at  different  distanc^B. 
The  choroid  is  a  dark  membrane  for  the  absorption  of  lights  preventing  confusion  of  \ision 
from  reflection  within  the  eye. 

Refraction  by  the  cornea  is  effected  simply  by  its  external  surface.  The  rays  of  light 
from  a  distant  point  are  deviated  by  its  convexity  so  that,  if  they  were  not  again  refracted 
by  the  crystalline  lens,  they  would  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  situated  about  -,V  of 
an  inch  behind  the  retina.  Without  the  crystalline  lens,  therefore,  distinct,  unaided 
vision  is  generally  impossible,  although  the  sensation  of  light  is  appreciated.  In  cases  of 
extraction  of  the  lens  for  cataract,  the  crystalline  is  supplied  by  a  convex  lens  placed 
before  the  eye. 

The  rays  of  light,  refracted  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  are  received  apon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens,  by  which  they  are  still  farther  refracted. 
Passing  through  the  substance  of  the  lens,  they  undergo  certain  modifications  in  refinc- 
tion  dependent  upon  the  differences  in  the  various  strata  of  the  lens.  These  modifica- 
tions have  not  been  accurately  calculated ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  contribote 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  formation  of  the  retinal  image  and  to  the  production  of  an  image 
practically  free  from  chromatic  dispersion.  As  the  rays  pass  out  of  tlie  crystalline  lens, 
they  are  again  refracted  by  its  posterior  curvature  and  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  am 
of  distinct  vision. 

The  rays  from  all  points  of  an  object  distinctly  seen  are  brought  to  a  focus,  if  the 
accommodation  of  the  lens  be  correct,  upon  a  restricted  surface  in  the  macula  lutea ;  bat 
the  rays  from  different  points  cross  each  other  before  they  reach  the  retina,  and  the 
image  is  consequently  inverted.  This  is  a  fact  capable  of  actual  demonstration,  as  we 
have  shown  in  treating  of  the  formation  of  images  in  the  eye. 

Calculating  the  curvatures  of  the  refracting  surfaces  in  the  eye  and  the  indices  of 
refraction  of  its  transparent  media,  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown,  by  mathematicil 
formuIsB,  that  the  eye,  viewed  simply  as  an  optical  instrument,  and  not  practically,  as  the 
organ  of  vision,  presents  a  certain  degree  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration ;  but  with 
these  fomiulsQ  we  have  little  to  do  in  our  purely  physiological  consideration  of  vision. 

In  most  calculations  of  the  size  of  images,  the  positions  of  conjugate  foci,  etc.,  in  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  eyes,  a  schematic  eye  reduced  by  Bonders,  after  the  example  of  list- 
ing, is  regarded  as  sufficiently  exact  for  all  practical  purposes.  This  simple  scheme 
represents  the  eye  as  reduced  to  a  single  refracting  surface,  the  cornea,  and  a  sing^le  liquid 
assumed  to  have  an  index  of  refraction  equal  to  that  of  pure  water.  The  distance  between 
what  are  called  the  two  nodal  points  and  between  the  two  principal  pointa  of  the  dioptric 
system  of  the  eye  is  so  small,  amounting  to  hardly  -^^  of  an  inch,  that  it  can  be  neglected. 
In  this  simple  eye,  we  assume  a  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea  of  about  ^  of  an  inch, 
and  have  a  single  optical  centre  situated  ^  of  an  inch  back  of  the  cornea,  the  *^  principal 
point  ^^  being  in  the  cornea,  at  the  axis  of  vision.  The  posterior  focal  distance,  that  is, 
the  focus,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  for  rays  that  are  parallel  in  the  air,  is  about  f  of  an 
inch.  The  anterior  focal  distance,  that  is,  for  rays  parallel  in  the  vitreous  humor,  is  about 
f  of  an  inch.  The  measurements  in  this  simple  schematic  eye  can  be  easily  remembered 
and  used  in  calculations. 


Astigmatism. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  an  important  peculiarity  in  the  optical  apparatus ;  which 
is  that  the  visual  line  docs  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  axis  of  the  eye.    There  ia  atifl 
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another  normal  deviation  from  mathematical  exactness  in  the  refraction  of  rays  by  the 
cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens,  which  is  of  considerable  importance.  If  we  place  before 
the  eyes  two  threads  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  same  plane,  one  of  these 
threads  being  vertical,  and  the  other,  horizontal,  when  the  optical  apparatus  is  adjusted 
so  that  one  line  is  seen  with  perfect  distinctness,  the  other  is  not  well  defined.  In  other 
words,  when  we  accommodate  for  the  vertical  thread,  the  horizontal  is  indistinct,  and 
vice  versa.  If  the  horizontal  line  bo  seen  distinctly,  in  order  to  see  the  vertical  without 
Modifying  the  accommodation,  it  must  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance.  This  depends 
chiefly  upon  a  difference  in  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  curvatures  of  the  cornea,  so 
that  the  horizontal  meridian  has  a  focus  slightly  different  from  the  focus  of  the  vertical 
meridian.  A  condition  opposite  to  that  observed  in  the  cornea  usually  exists  in  the 
crystalline  lens ;  that  is,  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  curvatures  of  the  lens 
in  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  meridians  is  such  that  the  deepest  curvature  in  the  lens 
is  ffltuated  in  the  meridian  of  the  shallowest  curvature  of  the  cornea.  In  this  way,  in 
normal  eyes,  the  aberration  of  the  lens  has  a  tendency  to  correct  the  aberration  in  the 
cornea ;  but  this  correction  is  incomplete,  and  there  still  remains,  in  all  degrees  of  tension 
of  accommodation,  a  marked  difference  in  the  vision  as  regards  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines. 

The  condition  just  described  is  known  under  the  name  of  normal,  regular  astigmatism ; 
but  the  aberration  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  interfere  with  distinct  vision.  The  degree 
of  regular  astigmatism  presents  normal  variations  in  different  eyes*  In  some  eyes  there 
is  no  astigmatism ;  but  this  is  rare.  According  to  Donders,  if  the  astigmatism  amount  to 
^  or  more,  it  is  to  be  considered  abnormal ;  which  simply  means  that,  beyond  this  point, 
the  aberration  interferes  with  distinct  vision. 

From  the  mere  definition  of  regular  astigmatism,  it  is  evident  that  this  condition  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  exists  may  easily  be  determined  by  noting  the  differences  in  the 
foci  for  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and  it  may  be  exactly  corrected  by  the  application 
of  cylindrical  glasses  of  proper  curvature.  Indeed,  the  curvature  of  a  cylindrical  glass 
which  will  enable  a  person  to  distinguish  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness at  the  same  time  is  an  exact  indication  of  the  degree  of  aberration.  Eegular 
astigmatism,  such  as  we  have  described,  may  be  so  exaggerated  as  to  interfere  very 
seriously  with  vision,  when  it  becomes  abnormal.  This  kind  of  aberration,  however, 
which  is  dependent  upon  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  cornea,  is  remediable  by  the 
use  of  properly -adjusted  cylindrical  glasses. 

Irregular  astigmatism,  excluding  cases  of  pathological  deformation,  opaque  spots,  etc., 
in  the  cornea,  depends  upon  irregularity  in  the  different  sectors  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
Instead  of  a  simple  and  regular  aberration,  consisting  in  a  difference  between  the  depth 
of  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  curvatures  of  the  cornea  and  lens,  we  have  irregular 
variations  in  the  curvatures  of  different  sectors  of  the  lens.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
when  the  irregularities  are  very  great,  there  is  impairment  of  the  sharpness  of  vision. 
The  circles  of  diffusion,  which  are  regular  in  normal  vision,  become  irregularly  radiated, 
and  single  points  appear  multiple,  an  irregularity  described  under  the  name  of  polyopia 
monocularis.  Accurate  observations  have  shown  that  this  condition  exists  to  a  very 
moderate  degree  in  normal  eyes;  but  it  is  so  slight  as  not  to  interfere  with  ordinary  vision. 
In  what  is  called  normal,  irregular  astigmatism,  the  irregularity  depends  entirely  upon 
the  crystalline  lens.  If  we  place  before  the  eye  a  card  with  a  very  small  opening,  and 
move  this  before  the  lens,  so  that  the  pencil  of  light  falls  successively  upon  different  sec- 
tors, it  can  be  shown  that  the  focal  distance  is  different  for  different  portions.  The  radi- 
ating lines  of  light  observed  in  looking  at  remote  luminous  points,  as  the  fixed  stars,  are 
produced  by  this  irregularity  in  the  curvatures  of  the  different  sectors  of  the  lens. 

While  regular  astigmatism,  both  normal  and  abnormal,  may  be  perfectly  corrected 
by  placing  cylindrical  glasses  before  the  eyes,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  great  miyority  of 
cases,  to  construct  glasses  which  will  remedy  the  irregular  form. 
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Movements  of  t/ie  Iris, 

The  movements  of  the  iris  are  sufficiently  simple,  as  well  as  the  physiological  con- 
ditions under  which  they  take  place ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  study  the  exact 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  these  movements  through  the  nervous  system,  that  the 
suhject  hecomes  complex,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  obscure.  As  regards  the  movemenU 
themselves,  the  simple  facts  are  as  follows  : 

There  are  two  physiological  conditions  under  which  the  size  of  the  pupil  is  modified : 
The  first  of  these  depends  upon  the  amount  of  light  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed.  When 
the  quantity  of  light  is  small,  the  pupil  is  widely  dilated,  so  as  to  admit  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  retina.  When  the  eye  is  exposed  to  a  bright  light,  the  retina  is  protected  by 
contraction  of  the  iris.  The  muscular  action  by  which  the  iris  is  contracted  is  character- 
istic of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres,  as  can  bo  readily  seen  by  exposing  an  eye,  in  which 
the  pupil  is  dilated,  to  a  bright  light.  Contraction  does  not  take  place  instantly,  but  an 
appreciable  interval  elapses  after  the  exposure,  and  a  more  or  less  gradual  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  pupil  is  observed.  This  is  seen  both  in  solar  and  in  artificial  light.  The 
second  of  these  conditions  depends,  indirectly,  upon  the  voluntary  action  of  muades. 
We  have  already  seen,  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  that 
the  efifort  of  converging  the  axes  of  the  eyes  by  looking  at  a  very  near  object  contracts 
the  pupils.  We  shall  see,  also,  that  the  effort  of  accommodation  of  the  eye  for  near 
objects  produces  the  same  effect,  even  when  the  eyes  are  not  converged.  This  action 
will  be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  accommodation. 

One  point  relating  to  the  anatomy  of  the  iris  is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with 
the  physiology  of  its  movements ;  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  existence  of  dilator 
fibres.  Upon  this  point  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion ;  but,  as  we  stated  in  treating 
of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  the  weight  of  anatomical  authority  is  decidedly  in  fsvor  of 
the  existence  of  radiating  fibres. 

Direct  Action  of  Light  upon  the  Iris. — The  variations  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  undts* 
different  physiological  conditions  are  effected  almost  exclusively  through  the  nervous 
system,  either  by  reflex  action  from  variations  in  the  intensity  of  lights  or  by  a  direct 
influence,  as  in  accommodation  for  distances ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  iris  will  respond  directly  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  Harless  noted,  in  sub- 
jects dead  of  various  diseases,  from  five  to  thirty  hours  after  death,  that  the  iris  con- 
tracted under  the  stimulus  of  light ;  and  he  justly  remarks  that  this  is  probably  doe  to 
direct  action  upon  its  muscular  tissue,  and  that  it  is  not  reflex,  for  the  reason  that  the 
irritability  of  the  nerves  in  warm-blooded  animals  disappears  certainly  in  twenty  hours 
after  death.  The  experiments  of  Harless  were  made  upon  the  two  eyes,  cme  being 
exposed  to  the  light,  while  the  other  was  closed.  The  contraction,  however,  took  place 
very  slowly,  requiring  an  exposure  of  several  hours.  This  mode  of  contraction  is  veiy 
different  from  the  action  of  the  iris  during  life,  but  it  is  precisely  like  the  contraction 
observed  after  division  of  the  motor  oculi  communis,  which  is  slow  and  gradual  and 
undoubtedly  depends  upon  the  direct  action  of  light  upon  the  muscular  fibres. 

Action  of  the  Nervotts  System  upon  the  Iris, — ^This  subject,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
third  pair,  has  been  pretty  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  these 
nerves ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  again  in  detail  to  the  experiments  which  have 
already  been  cited.  The  reflex  phenomena  observed  are  suflSciently  distinct  When  light 
is  admitted  to  the  retina,  the  pupil  contracts,  and  the  same  result  follows  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  optic  nerves.  When  the  third  pair  of  nerves  has  been  divided,  no  such 
reflex  phenomena  are  observed.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  division  of  the  third  nerves 
in  the  lower  animals  or  their  paralysis  in  the  human  subject  produces  permanent  dilata- 
tion  of  the  pupil,  the  iris  responding,  only  in  the  slow  and  gradual  manner  already  indi- 
cated, to  the  direct  action  of  light. 
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Taking  all  the  experimental  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  certain  that  the  third  nerve 
has  an  important  influence  npon  the  icis.  Filaments  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  animate 
the  circtdar  fibres,  or  sphincter,  and  these  filaments  derive  their  power  from  the  third 
cranial  nerve.  If  this  nerve  be  divided,  the  iris  becomes  permanently  dilated  and  is  im> 
movable,  except  that  it  responds  very  slowly  to  the  direct  action  of  light.  The  reflex 
action  by  which  the  pnpil  is  contracted  under  the  stimulus  of  light  operates  through  the 
third  nerve,  and  no  such  action  can  take  place  after  this  nerve  has  been  divided.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  nervous  action  upon  the  sphincter 
of  the  pupil,  this  muscle  being  animated  exclusively  by  filaments  from  the  motor  oculi 
communis,  coming  through  the  ophthalmic  ganglion. 

We  admit,  with  most  modem  anatomists,  the  existence  of  radiating  muscular  fibres  in 
the  iris,  the  action  of  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  circular  fibres,  and  which  dilate  the 
pupil.  That  these  fibres  are  subjected  to  nervous  influence  is  rendered  certain  by  experi- 
ments upon  the  sympathetic  system. 

The  effects  of  division  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  have  been  treated  of  fully  in 
connection  with  the  general  functions  of  these  nerves.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purposes  to  state,  in  a  general  way,  the  influence  of  these  nerves  upon  the  movements  of 
the  iris.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  upon  the  pupil  is 
directly  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  third  pair,  the  former  presiding  over  the  radiating,  or 
dilating  muscular  fibres ;  and  the  only  question  to  determine  is  the  course  taken  by  the 
sympathetic  filaments  to  the  iris.  Experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  fifth  pair  upon  the 
pupil  have  been  somewhat  contradictory  in  different  animals.  In  rabbits,  section  of  this 
nerve  in  the  cranial  cavity  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  but  in  dogs  and  cats  the 
same  operation  produces  dilatation.  In  the  human  subject,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  this  point  by  direct  experiment ;  and  the  varying  results  obtained  in  observa- 
tions upon  different  animals  probably  depend  upon  differences  in  the  anatomical  relations 
of  the  nerves.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  which  ani- 
mate the  dilator  fibres  join  the  fifth  nerve  near  the  ganglion  of  Gasser  and  from  this 
nerve  pass  to  the  iris. 

There  seem  to  be  two  distinct  nerve-centres  corresponding  to  the  two  sets  of  nerves 
which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  iris.  One  of  these  centres  presides  over  the  reflex 
contractions  of  the  iris,  and  the  other  is  the  centre  of  origin  of  the  nervous  influence 
through  which  the  pupil  is  dilated. 

The  mechanism  of  reflex  contraction  of  the  iris  under  the  stimulus  of  light  is  suffi- 
ciently simple.  An  impression  is  made  upon  the  retina,  which  is  conveyed  by  the  optic 
nerves  to  the  centre  of  vision,  and,  in  obedience  to  this  impression,  the  sphincter  of  the 
iris  contracts.  If  the  optic  nerves  be  divided,  so  that  the  impression  cannot  be  conveyed 
to  the  centre,  or  if  we  divide  the  third  pair,  through  which  the  motor  stimulus  is  con- 
veyed to  the  muscular  fibres,  no  movements  of  the  iris  can  take  place.  The  centres 
which  preside  over  these  refiex  phenomena  are  situated  in  the  tubercula  quadrigemina. 
In  the  remarkable  experiments  of  Flourens  upon  the  encephalic  centres,  it  was  shown 
that  the  iris  loses  its  mobility  after  destruction  of  the  tubercula.  This  fact  has  been 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  later  experimenters.  In  birds,  in  which  the  decussation  of  the 
optic  nerves  is  complete,  this  action  is  crossed,  destruction  of  the  tubercle  upon  one  side 
producing  immobility  of  the  iris  upon  the  opposite  side ;  but  in  man,  where  the  anatomi- 
cal relations  of  the  optic  nerves  upon  the  two  sides  are  more  complex,  the  crossed  action 
is  probably  not  so  complete.  In  man,  the  axes  of  both  eyes  are  habitually  brought 
to  bear  upon  objects,  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  physiological  unity  in  the 
action  of  the  two  eyes  in  ordinary  vision.  We  also  observe  that,  when  one  eye  only 
is  exposed  to  light,  the  pupil  becoming  contracted  under  this  stimulus,  the  pupil  of 
the  other  eye  also  contracts.  There  is,  indeed,  a  direct  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  which  is  exposed  to  the  light,  and  an  indirect,  or  "consen- 
sual "  movement  of  the  iris  upon  the  opposite  side.    The  consensual  contraction  occurs 
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about  I  of  a  second  later  than  the  direct  action,  and  the  consensual  dilatation,  about  ^ 
of  a  second  later.     (Donders.) 

Budge  and  Waller  have  shown  that  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  which  prodnee 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  take  their  origin  from  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  spinal  cord,  between 
the  sixth  cervical  and  the  second  thoracic  nerves,  is  situated  the  inferior  cilio-spinal 
centre.  When  the  spinal  cord  is  stimulated  in  this  situation,  both  pupils  become  dilated. 
If  the  cord  be  divided  longitudinally  and  the  two  halves  be  separated  from  each  other  bj 
a  glass  plate,  stimulation  of  the  right  half  produces  dilatation  of  the  right  pupil,  and  fite 
tersa.  This  does  not  occur  when  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  has  been  divided.  In 
addition  to  the  inferior  cilio-spinal  centre,  there  is  a  superior  centre,  which  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  and  is  situated  near  the  sublingual  nerre. 
The  influence  of  this  centre  over  the  pupil  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  direct  stimnlatiaii, 
because  it  is  too  near  the  origin  of  the  fifth,  irritation  of  which  has  an  influence  orer  the 
iris;  but  it  is  showu  by  division  of  its  filaments  of  communication  with  the  iris. 

Section  and  galvanization  of  the  different  nerves  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
iris  have  a  certain  influence  upon  its  vascularity ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  thought  that 
contraction  is  in  a  measure  due  to  congestion  of  its  vessels,  and  dilatation,  to  an  oppoaite 
condition.  This  view  is  adopted  by  some  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  radi- 
ating muscular  fibres  of  the  iris.  Assuming  that  the  size  of  the  pupil  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  vessels,  it  is  evident  that  the  more  extensive  more- 
ments  of  the  iris  are  due  mainly  to  muscular  action.  It  has  been  also  shown  that  the 
changes  in  the  iris  produced  by  injection  of  its  vessels  are  not  to  be  compared  in  their 
extent  with  its  physiological  movements.  The  changes  in  vascularity  produced  by  divid- 
ing or  galvanizing  the  sympathetic  do  not  differ  from  the  phenomena  noted  in  experi- 
ments upon  other  portions  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

Accommodation  of  the  Eye  to  Vision  at  Different  Distances, 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  distinct  vision  at  different  distances 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  points  connected  with  the  physiology  of  the 
sight.  At  the  present  day,  this  point  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  settled,  particularly 
since  the  variations  in  the  thickness  and  the  curvatures  of  the  crystalline  lens  have  beai 
so  accurately  measured  by  Helmholtz.  We  shall  have  little  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
various  theories  of  accommodation  advanced  by  the  older  physiologists,  except  to  indicate, 
in  a  very  general  way,  the  most  plausible  views  that  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  tnne 
by  physiological  writers.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  note  certain  physical  laws  and  th«r 
application  to  the  eye,  which  show  the  necessity  for  accommodation. 

Supposing  the  eye  to  be  adapted  to  vision  at  an  infinite  distance,  in  which  the  ravs 
from  an  object,  as  they  strike  the  cornea,  are  practically  parallel,  it  is  evident  that  the 
foci  of  the  rays,  as  they  form  a  distinct  image  upon  the  retina,  are  aU  situated  at  the 
proper  plane.  Under  these  conditions,  in  a  perfectly  normal  eye,  the  image,  appreciated 
by  the  individual  or  seen  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  is  perfectly  clear  and  distinct. 
If  the  foci  be  situated  in  front  of  the  retina,  the  rays,  instead  of  coming  to  a  focus  upon  a 
point  in  the  retina,  will  cross,  and,  from  their  diffusion  or  dispersion,  wiD  produce  indis- 
tinct vision.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  distinct  point  is  not  perceived,  but  every  point 
in  the  image  is  surrounded  by  an  indistinct  circle.  These  are  called  "  circles  of  diffusion." 
If,  now,  the  eye,  adjusted  for  vision  at  an  infinite  distance,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
near  object,  the  rays  from  which  are  divergent  as  they  strike  the  cornea,  the  image  will 
be  no  longer  distinct,  but  will  be  obscured  by  circles  of  diffusion.  It  is  the  a^JustmcBt  by 
which  these  circles  of  diffusion  are  removed  that  constitntes  accommodation.  This  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Helmholtz  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  "  If  the  eye  be 
adjusted  to  the  observation  of  an  object  placed  at  a  certain  distance,  it  is  fonnd  that  the 
image  of  a  flame,  placed  at  the  same  distance,  is  produced  with  perfect  distinctness  upon 
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the  retina,  and,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  illnminated  plane  of  the  image,  the  vessels  and 
the  other  anatomical  details  of  the  retina  ore  seen  with  equal  distinctness.  But,  when 
the  flame  is  brought  considerably  nearer,  its  image  becomes  confused,  while  the  details 
of  the  structure  of  the  retina  remain  perfectly  distinct." 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  certain  condition  of  the  eyes  adapted  to  vision  at  an  infi- 
nite distance,  and  that,  for  the  distinct  perception  of  near  objects,  the  transparent  media 
must  be  so  altered  in  their  arrangement  or  in  the  curvatures  of  their  surfaces,  that  the 
refraction  will  be  greater ;  for,  without  this,  the  rays  would  be  brought  to  a  focus  be- 
yond the  retina. 

The  changes  in  the  eye  by  which  accommodation  is  effected  are  now  known  to  con- 
sist mainly  in  an  increased  convexity  of  the  lens  for  near  objects ;  and  the  only  points  in 
dispute  are  a  few  unimportant  details  in  the  mechanism  of  this  action.  The  simple  facts 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  studying  this  question  are  the  following : 

When  the  eye  is  accommodated  to  vision  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  parts  are  passive. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  for  near  objects,  the  convexities  of  the  lens  are  increased 
by  muscular  action. 

In  accommodation  for  near  objects,  the  pupil  is  contracted ;  but  this  action  is  merely 
accessory  and  is  not  essential. 

The  ordinary  range  of  accommodation  varies  between  a  distance  of  about  five  inches 
and  infinity. 

Changa  in  the  Crystalline  Lens  in  Accommodation, — ^It  is  important  to  determine 
first  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  changes  of  the  lens  in  accommodation ;  and,  by  the 
ingenious  experiments  of  the  German  physiologists,  particularly  those  of  Helmholtz, 
these  changes  have  been  accurately  measured  in  the  living  subject.  As  the  general  result 
of  these  measurements,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  lens  becomes  increased  in  thickness 
in  accommodation  for  near  objects,  chiefiy  by  an  increase  in  its  anterior  curvature,  by 
which  this  surface  of  the  lens  is  made  to  project  toward  the  cornea.  As  the  iris  is  in 
contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  this  membrane  is  made  to  project  in  the  act 
of  accommodation.  The  posterior  curvature  of  the  lens  is  also  increased,  but  this  is  slight 
as  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  curvature  of  its  anterior  surface.  The  distance 
between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  the  cornea  is  not  sensibly  altered.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  minutely  the  methods  employed  in  making  these  calculations, 
and  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  state  that  it  is  done  by  accurately  measuring  the 
comparative  size  of  images  formed  by  reflection  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 
The  results  obtained  by  Helmholtz  in  observations  upon  three  different  persons  are  as 
follows : 


Persons  enuntned. 


0.  H. 
B.  P. 
J.  H. 


Badiufl  of  cnrvatare  of  the  anterior  sarlkco 
of  the  lens. 


Distant  Tlalon. 

0*4641  of  an  inch. 
0-3432    " 
0-4056    " 


Near  vision. 

0-3354  of  an  inch. 
0-2701         " 


Dlaplaoement  of  the  pupil  in  a4x»mmodation 
for  near  objects. 


0-0140  of  an  inch. 
0-0172 


i( 


The  mechanism  of  the  changes  in  the  thickness  and  in  the  curvatures  of  the  lens  in 
accommodation  can  only  be  understood  by  keeping  clearly  in  mind  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  lens  itself  and  its  anatomical  relations.  In  Htu^  in  what  has  been  called  the 
indolent  state  of  the  eye,  the  lens  is  adjusted  to  vision  at  an  infinite  distance  and  is  flat- 
tened by  the  tension  of  its  suspensory  ligament.  After  death,  indeed,  it  is  is  easy  to  pro- 
duce changes  in  its  form  by  applying  traction  to  the  zone  of  Zinn.    If  we  remember. 
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now,  the  ^ezact  relations  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  lens,  and 
keep  in  mind  the  tension  within  the  glohe,  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  ciliary  muscle  is  in 
repose,  the  capsule  will  compress  the  lens,  increasing  its  diameter  and  diminishing  its 
convexity.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  the  eye  is  adapted  to  vision  at  an  infinite  distuice. 
It  is  evident,  also,  that  very  slight  changes  in  the  convexity  of  the  lens  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  range  of  accommodation  required.  If  we  fix  with  the  eye  any  near  object  we  sre 
conscious  of  an  eflfort,  and  the  prolonged  vision  of  near  objects  produces  a  sense  of  fatigue. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  very  familiar  experiment  of  looking  at  a  distant  object 
through  a  gauze.  When  the  object  is  seen  distinctly,  the  gauze  is  scarcely  perceived; 
but  by  an  effort  we  can  bring  the  eye  to  see  the  meshes  of  the  gauze  distinctly,  when  the 
impression  of  the  distant  object  is  either  lost  or  becomes  very  indistinct. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  theoretically 
and  by  studying  the  effects  produced  upon  the  lens.  This  muscle,  it  will  be  remembered, 
arises  from  the  circular  line  of  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  which  is  undoabtedlj 
its  fixed  point,  passes  backward,  and  is  lost  in  the  tissue  of  the  choroid,  extending  as  for 
back  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  retina.  Most  of  the  fibres  pass  directly  backward,  but 
some  become  circular  or  spiral.  When  this  muscle  contracts,  the  choroid  is  drawn  for- 
ward, with,  probably,  a  slightly  spiral  motion  of  the  lens,  the  contents  of  the  globe  situ- 
ated posterior  to  the  lens  are  compressed,  and  the  suspensory  ligament  is  relaxed.  Hie 
lens  itself,  the  compressing  and  flattening  action  of  the  suspensory  ligament  being  dimia- 
ished,  becomes  thicker  and  more  convex,  by  virtue  of  its  own  elasticity,  in  the  same  way 
that  it  becomes  thicker  after  death  when  the  tension  of  the  ligament  is  artificially  dimia- 
ished. 


Fig.  2XiS,-'SeeHon  qf  the  lens,  etc.y  tfiowing  Vie  meeltanUm  <^  accommodation.    (Flck.) 
The  left  aide  of  the  fiffure  {F)  shows  tho  lens  adapted  to  vision  at  Infinite  distances ;  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  fi|nn«<.V) 
shows  tho  lens  adapted  to  the  vision  of  near  objecta,  the  cUiaiy  muade  being  contracted  and  the  sospaMiT  l^a- 
mejit  of  the  lens  conseqaently  relaxed. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  mechanism  of  accommodation.  Near  objects  are  seen  distinctly 
by  a  voluntary  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  action  of  which  is  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  vision  with  exquisite  nicety.  In  early  life,  the  lens  is  soft  and  clastic 
and  the  accommodating  power  is  at  its  maximum ;  but  in  old  age  the  lens  becomes  flat- 
tened, harder,  and  less  elastic,  and  the  power  of  accommodation  is  necessarily  dimimshed. 

Changes  in  the  Iris  in  Accommodation. — The  size  of  the  pupil  is  sendbly  diminished 
in  accommodation  of  the  eye  for  near  objects.  Although  the  movements  of  the  iris  ^ 
directly  associated  with  the  muscular  effort  by  which  the  form  of  the  lens  is  modilied, 
the  contraction  of  the  pnpil  is  not  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  accommodatiofL 
Helmholtz  cites  a  case  in  which  the  iris  was  completely  paralyzed,  the  power  of  accom- 
modation remaining  perfect ;  and  he  mentions  another  case,  reported  by  Von  Graefe,  i» 
which  accommodation  was  not  disturbed  after  loss  of  the  entire  iris. 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  pupil,  contracts  when  the  eyes  are  made  to 
converge  by  tho  action  of  tho  muscles  animated  by  the  third  pair  of  nerves ;  and  itisevi- 
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dent  that  convergence  of  the  ejes  always  occurs  in  looking  at  very  near  objects.  It 
becomes  a  question,  then,  whether  the  contraction  of  the  pnpil  in  accommodation  for  near 
objects  be  associated  with  the  action  of  the  third  nerves,  or  with  filaments  from  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion,  which  supplies  the  nervous  influence  to  the  ciliary  muscle.  This 
seems  to  have  been  definitively  settled  by  Donders,  who  demonstrated  two  important 
points:  First,  that  increased  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  without  change  of  accommo- 
dation makes  the  pupil  contract,  as  is  easily  proven  by  simple  experiments  with  prismatic 
glasses.  Second,  that  when  accommodation  is  effected  without  converging  the  visual 
axes,  '^each  stronger  tension  is  combined  with  contraction  of  the  pupil." 

The  action  of  the  iris,  as  is  evident  from  the  facts  just  stated,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
under  the  control  of  the  will ;  but  it  cannot  be  disassociated,  first,  from  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  muscles  which  converge  the  visual  axes,  and  second,  from  the  action  of  the 
ciliary  muscle.  Donders  states  that,  by  alternating  the  accommodation  for  a  remote  and 
a  near  object,  he  could  volnntarily  contract  and  dilate  the  pupil  more  than  thirty  times 
in  the  minute.  Brown-S^quard,  in  discussing  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  iris,  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  **  the  pupil  could  be  contracted  or  dilated  without  changing  the 
position  of  the  eye  or  making  an  effort  of  adaptation  for  a  long  or  a  short  distance." 
As  a  farther  evidence  of  the  connection  of  accommodation  with  muscular  action,  cases 
are  cited  in  works  on  ophthalmology,  in  which  there  is  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle as  well  as  cases  in  which  the  act  of  accommodation  is  painful. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  connected  with  accommodation  is  observed  in  looking  at 
a  near  object  through  a  very  small  orifice,  like  a  pinhole.  The  shortest  distance  at 
which  we  can  see  a  small  object  distinctly  is  about  ^re  inches ;  but,  if  we  look  at  the 
same  object  through  a  pinhole  in  a  card,  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  about 
one  inch,  and  it  then  appears  considerably  magnified.  In  this  experiment,  the  card  serves 
as  a  diaphragm  with  a  very  small  opening,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  lens  only  is  used ; 
and  the  apparent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  object  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  its  dis- 
tance firom  the  eye  is  many  times  less  than  the  distance  at  which  distinct  vision  is  possible 
under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  well  known  that  myopic  persons,  by  being  able  to  bring 
the  eye  nearer  to  objects  than  is  possible  in  ordinary  vision,  can  see  minute  detaOs  with 
extraordinary  distinctness. 

M'ect  Impres8io9is  produced  by  Images  inverted  upon  the  Hetina, 

If  we  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of 
images  upon  the  retina  and  the  physiological  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  optical 
apparatus,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  the  action  of  both  eyes,  as  contrasted  with  the 
action  of  one,  in  normal  vision,  without  discussing  fully  the  multitude  of  curious  observa- 
tions made  with  the  stereoscope ;  and  we  can  readily  comprehend  the  action  of  muscles  by 
which  the  axis  of  vision  is  directed  toward  different  objects,  without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  abstruse  mathematical  calculations  with  regard  to  the  exact  centre  of  rotation,  the 
law  of  torsions,  and  other  points  connected  with  physiological  optics.  These  are  ques- 
tions, however,  of  great  interest  to  ophthalmologists  and  are  fully  discussed  in  elaborate 
special  treatises. 

We  shall  allude  briefly,  in  this  connection,  to  a  question  which  has  long  engaged  the 
attention  of  physiologists,  and  one  which,  we  cannot  but  think,  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  much  unprofitable  speculation.  It  is  a  matter  of  positive  demonstration  that  the 
images  of  objects  seen  are  inverted  as  they  appear  upon  the  retina.  Why  is  it,  however, 
that  objects  are  appreciated  as  erect,  when  their  images  are  thus  inverted  ?  With  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  appreciation  of  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves  of 
special  sense  is  capable  of  education  and  is  corrected  by  experience,  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this  point.  We  appreciate  with  acca- 
racy  the  density  of  objects,  the  direction  of  sounds,  differences  in  musical  tones,  the 
51 
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taste  of  sapid  substances,  odors,  etc.,  as  the  resnlt,  to  a  great  degree,  of  education.  In 
the  same  way,  probably,  we  acqaire  the  power  of  noting  the  position  of  objects  in  vision ; 
but  even  this  supposition  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  direct  vision  by 
means  of  inverted  images.  The  following  paragraph,  quoted  from  Giraud-Teulon,  is  a 
fdmple  expression  of  facts  and  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  elaborate  theoretical  explana- 
tions made  by  many  of  the  earlier  writers : 

^^  If  the  objects  seen  mark  their  image  upon  the  retina,  each  one  in  a  proper  second- 
ary axis ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  retina  appreciates  these,  independently  of  aunekety 
in  these  same  secondary  axes,  which  all  cross  at  the  same  point,  it  is  evident  that  an 
exact  or  erect  sensation,  as  well  as  the  object  which  produces  it,  should  necessarily  corre- 
spond to  an  inverted  or  reversed  image.  But  it  is  neither  habit,  education,  nor  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  sense  of  touch,  that  enables  us,^  as  it  is  said,  to  see  objects  erect 
by  means  of  retened  images.  The  retina  sees  or  localizes  objects  where  they  are ;  that  is 
what  we  call  *  erect.'    If  the  picture  be  reversed,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  geometry." 

In  discussing  the  same  question^  Helmholtz  says  that  ^'  our  natural  consciousness  is 
completely  ignorant  even  of  the  existence  of  the  retina  and  of  the  formation  of  images : 
how  should  it  know  any  thing  of  the  position  of  images  formed  upon  it?  " 

Binocular  Vision, 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  and  its  action  as  an  optical  instru- 
ment, in  simple,  or  monocular  vision.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  we  habitually  use  both 
eyes,  and  that  their  axes  are  practically  parallel  in  looking  at  distant  objects  and  are  con- 
verged when  objects  are  approached  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  we  have  distinct  visou. 
In  &ct,  an  image  is  formed  simultaneously  upon  the  retina  of  each  eye,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less appreciated  as  a  unit.  If  the  axis  of  one  eye  be  slightly  deviated  by  pressure  upon 
the  globe,  so  that  the  images  are  not  formed  upon  corresponding  points  upon  the  retina 
of  each  eye,  our  vision  is  more  or  less  indistinct  and  is  double.  In  strabismus,  whai  this 
condition  is  recent,  temporary,  or  periodical,  as  in  recent  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  exter- 
nal rectus  muscle,  when  both  eyes  are  normal,  there  is  double  vision.  When  the  strabis- 
mus is  permanent  and  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  double  vision  may  not  be  obaerred, 
unless  the  subject  direct  the  attention  strongly  to  .this  point  As  it  is  usual,  in  such 
cases,  for  one  eye  to  be  much  superior  to  the  other  in  acuteness  of  vision,  an  object  is 
fixed  with  the  better  eye,  and  its  image  is  formed  upon  the  fovea.  The  image  formed 
upon  the  retina  of  the  other  eye  is  indistinct,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  habitually  dkre- 
garded ;  so  that,  practically,  the  subject  uses  but  one  eye,  and  presents  the  erron  of 
appreciation  which  attend  monocular  vision,  such  as  a  want  of  accurate  estimation  of 
the  solidity  and  distance  of  objects.  It  is  stated  as  the  rule  that,  when  atrabiBmoa  of 
long  standing  is  remedied,  as  far  as  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  concerned,  by  an  operatiea, 
binocular  vision  is  not  restored ;  but  ^he  experiments  necessary  to  the  accurate  delenni- 
nation  of  this  point  are  exceedingly  delicate  and  must  be  made  with  great  care.  This  is 
explained  upon  the  supposition  that  the  functional  power  of  the  retina  of  the  affected 
eye  has  been  gradually  and  irrecoverably  lost  from  disuse.  In  normal  binocular  vison, 
the  images  are  formed  upon  the  fovea  centralis  of  each  eye ;  that  is,  upon  correqMMiding 
points,  which  are,  for  each  eye,  the  centres  of  distinct  vision. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speculate  with  regard  to  the  reason  why  two  images^  one 
upon  each  retina,  convey  the  impression  of  a  single  object.  We  appreciate  a  aomid  with 
both  ears ;  the  impression  of  a  single  object  is  received  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  two  or 
more  fingers ;  the  olfactory  nerves  upon  the  two  sides  are  simultaneously  concerned  in 
olfaction ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  when  we  look  at  a  single  object  with  both  eyes,  the 
brain  appreciates  a  single  image.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  concurrence  of  both 
eyes  is  necessary  to  the  exact  appreciation  of  distance  and  form ;  and,  when  the  two  images 
are  formed  upon  corresponding  points,  the  brain  receives  a  correct  impression  of  a  sin^ 
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object  When  oar  yision  is  perfectly  normal,  the  sensation  of  the  situation  of  any  single 
object  is  referred  to  one  and  the  same  point ;  and  we  cannot  receive  the  impression  of  a 
doable  image  onless  the  conditions  of  vision  be  abnormal. 

Corresponding  PoinU. — While  it  reqaires  no  argument,  after  the  statements  we  have 
just  made,  to  show  that  an  image  mast  be  formed  apon  the  fovea  of  each  eve  in  order 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a  single  object,  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is 
necessary  that  the  correspondence  of  points  be  carried  out  in  the  retina.  This  leads  to 
considerations  of  very  great  interest  and  importaoce.  It  is  almost  certain  that,  for  abso- 
lotely  perfect,  single  yision  with  the  two  eyes,  the  impressions  mast  be  made  upon  ex- 
actly corresponding  points,  even  to  the  ultimate  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina.  We 
may  suppose,  indeed,  that  each  rod  and  each  cone  of  one  eye  has  its  corresponding  rod 
and  cone  in  the  other,  situated  at  exactly  the  same  distance  in  corresponding  directions 
from  the  visual  axis.  When  the  two  images  of  an  object  are  formed  upon  these  correspond- 
ing points,  they  appear  as  one ;  but,  when  the  images  do  not  correspond,  the  impression 
is  as  though  the  images  were  formed  upon  different  points  in  one  retina,  and,  of  neces- 
sity, they  appear  double. 

The  effect  of  a  slight  deviation  from  the  corresponding  points  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  experiment :  We  fix  a  small  object,  like  a  lead-pencil,  held  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  inches,  with  the  eyes,  and  see  it  distinctly  as  a  single  object ;  we  hold  in  the  same 
line,  a  few  inches  farther  removed,  another  small  object ;  when  the  first  is  seen  distinctly, 
the  second  appears  double ;  we  fix  the  second  with  the  eyes,  and  the  first  appears  double. 
It  is  evident  here,  that,  when  the  axes  of  the  eyes  bear  upon  one  of  these  objects,  the 
images  of  the  other  must  be  formed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  corresponding  retinal 
points. 

The  Horopter. — The  above-mentioned  experiment  enables  as  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion of  the  horopter.  If  we  fix  both  eyes. upon  any  object  directly  in  front  and  keep 
them  in  this  position,  a  similar  object  moved  to  one  side  or  the  other,  within  a  certain 
area,  may  be  seen  without  any  change  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  vision ;  but  the  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  at  which  we  have  single  vision  of  this  second  object  is  fixed,  and,  at 
any  other  distance,  the  object  appears  double.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that,  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  eye,  the  images  are  formed  upon  corresponding  points  in  the  retina ; 
bat,  at  a  shorter  or  longer  distance,  this  cannot  occur.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  there 
are  corresponding  points  throughout  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  retina,  as  well  as  in  the 
fovea  centralis.  By  these  experiments,  the  following  facts  have  been  ascertained :  With 
both  eyes  fixed  upon  an  object,  another  object  moved  to  one  side  or  the  other  can  be 
distinctly  seen  only  when  it  is  carried  in  a  certain  curved  line.  On  either  side  of  this  line, 
the  object  appears  double.  This  line,  or  area;  for  the  line  may  have  any  direction,  is 
called  the  horopter.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  a  regular  curve,  a  portion  of  a 
circle  drawn  through  the  fixed  point  and  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  rays  of  light  in 
each  eye.  Although  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  line  varies  somewhat  from  a  regular 
carve,  and  also  varies  in  different  meridians,  this  is  due  to  differences  in  refraction,  etc., 
and  the  principle  is  not  altered. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  education  and  habit  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  cor- 
rection of  visual  impressions  and  the  just  appreciation  of  the  size,  form,  and  distance  of 
objects.  If  we  may  credit  the  account  of  the  remarkable  case  of  Oaspar  Hauser,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  kept  in  total  darkness  and  seclusion,  from  the  age  of  five  months  until 
lie  was  nearly  seventeen  years  old,  the  appreciation  of  size,  form,  and  distance  is  acquired 
by  correcting  and  supplementing  the  sense  of  sight  by  experience,  even  in  binocular  vision. 
This  boy  at  first  had  no  idea  of  the  form  of  objects,  or  of  distance,  nntil  he  had  learned 
by  touch,  by  walking,  etc.,  that  certain  objects  were  round,  others  square,  and  had  actually 
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traversed  the  distance  from  one  object  to  another.  At  first,  all  objects  appeared  to  be,  as 
it  were,  painted  upon  a  screen.  Such  points  as  these  it  wonld  be  impossible  for  us  to 
accarately  observe  in  infants ;  bat  we  have  all  seen  young  children  grasp  at  remote 
objects,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  they  were  within  r^ach.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  case  of  Casper  Hanser  is  rather  indefinite ;  but  it  is  certain 
that,  even  in  the  adolt,  education  and  habit  enable  us  to  greatly  improve  the  faculty  of 
estimating  distances. 

The  important  questions  for  us  now  to  determine  relate  to  the  differences  between 
monocular  and  binocular  vision  in  the  adult.  We  may  see  an  object  distinctly  with 
one  eye ;  but  are  we  able,  from  an  image  made  upon  one  retina,  to  appreciate  all  its 
dimensions  and  its  exact  locality  ? 

Accurate  observations  bearing  upon  this  question  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
monocular  vision  is  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  and  that  it  is  only  when  two  images  are 
formed,  one  upon  each  retina,  that  vision  is  perfect.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  and  the  exact  condition  of  oar  positive  knowledge  upon  this 
important  point,  than  by  quoting  in  fall  the  facts  and  arguments  advanced  by  Giraud- 
Teulon : 

*^  Monocular  vision  only  indicates  to  us  immediately  visual  directton^  and  not  precise 
locality.  At  whatever  distance  a  luminous  point  may  be  situated  in  the  line  of  direction, 
it  forms  its  image  upon  the  same  point  in  the  retina. 

^^  In  the  physiological  action  of  a  single  eye,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  idea  of  tbe  dia- 
tance  of  a  point  in  a  definite  direction,  we  have  only  the  following  elements : 

"1.  The  consciousness  of  an  effort  of  accommodation. 

*^  2.  Our  own  movement  in  its  relations  to  the  point  observed. 

"  8.  Facts  brought  to  bear  from  recollection,  education,  our  acquired  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  form  and  size  of  objects :  in  a  word,  experience. 

*^  4.  The  geometric  perspective  of  form  and  position. 

"  6.  Atrial  perspective. 

"  All  these  are  elements  wanting  in  precision  and  leaving  the  problem  without  a 
decisive  solution. 

*^  And,  indeed : 

"  We  place  before  one  of  our  eyes,  the  other  being  closed,  the  excavated  mould  of  a 
medallion :  we  do  not  hesitate,  after  a  few  seconds,  to  mistake  it  for  the  relief  of  tbe 
medallion.    This  illusion  ceases  at  the  instant  that  both  eyes  are  opened. 

"  Or  again : 

*'  A  miniature,  a  photograph,  a  picture,  produces  for  a  single  eye  a  ])erfect  illuaon ; 
bat,  if  both  eyes  be  open,  the  picture  becomes  fiat,  the  prominences  and  the  depressions 
are  effaced. 

^^  We  may  repeat  the  following  experiment  described  by  Malebranche :  ^  Suspend  by 
a  thread  a  ring,  the  opening  of  which  is  not  directed  toward  us ;  step  back  two  or  three 
paces ;  take  in  the  hand  a  stick  curved  at  the  end ;  then,  closing  one  eye  with  the  hand 
endeavor  to  insert  the  curved  end  of  the  stick  within  the  ring,  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
at  being  unable  to  do  in  a  hundred  trials  what  we  should  believe  to  be  very  easy.  I^ 
indeed,  we  abandon  the  stick  and  endeavor  to  pass  one  of  the  fingers  through  the  ring, 
we  shall  experience  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty,  although  it  is  very  near.  This  difiS- 
culty  ceases  at  the  instant  that  both  eyes  are  opened.^ 

"  As  regards  precision,  exactitude  of  information  concerning  the  relative  distance 
of  objects,  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  of  the  third  dimeruion  or  of  depths  there  is  then  a 
notable  difference  between  binocular  vision  and  that  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  one 
eye  alone." 

It  is*  evident  that  an  accurate  idea  of  the  distance  of  near  objects  cannot  be  obtained 
except  by  the  use  of  both  eyes,  and  this  fact  will  explain,  in  part,  the  errors  of  monoca- 
lar  vision,  when  we  look  with  one  eye  upon  objects  in  relief ;  for,  under  these  eonditionn. 
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ve  oannot  determine  with  accuracy  wliether  the  points  in  relief  be  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  eye  than  the  plane  surface.  This  will  not  folly  explain,  however,  the  idea  of 
solidity  of  objects  which  we  obtain  by  the  use  of  both  eyes ;  for  the  estimation  of  dis- 
tance is  obtained  by  bringing  the  axes  of  both  eyes  to  bear  upon  a  single  object^  be  it 
near  or  remote.  The  fact  is,  as  was  distinctly  stated  by  Galen,  in  the  second  centary 
that,  when  we  look  at  any  solid  object  not  so  far  removed  as  to  render  the  visual  axes, 
practically  parallel,  we  see  with  the  right  eye  a  portion  of  the  surface  which  is  not  seen 
with  the  left  eye,  and  f>ies  versa.  The  two  impressions,  therefore,  are  not  identical  for 
each  retina ;  the  image  upon  the  left  retina  including  a  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the 
object  not  seen  by  the  right  eye,  the  right  image  in  the  same  way  including  a  portion  of 
the  right  surface  not  seen  by  the  left  eye.  These  slightly  dissimilar  impressions  are 
fused,  as  it  were,  produce  the  impression  of  a  single  image,  when  vision  is  perfectly 
normal,  and  this  gives  the  idea  of  relief  or  solidity,  enabling  us  to  appreciate  exactly  the 
form  of  objects,  when  they  are  not  too  remote. 

The  fact  just  stated  is  of  course  a  mathematical  necessity  in  binocular  vision  for  near 
objects ;  but  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  fusion  of  two  dissimilar  images  and  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  a  single  image  giving  the  impression  of  solidity  was  made  by  the 
invention  of  the  stereoscope,  by  Wheatstone.  The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  very 
simple.  Two  pictures  are  made,  representing  a  solid  object,  one  viewed  slightly  from 
the  right  side,  and  the  other,  slightly  from  the  left,  so  as  to  imitate  the  differences  in 
the  images  formed  upon  the  two  retina.  These  pictures  are  so  placed  in  a  box  that  the 
image  of  one  is  formed  upon  the  right  retina,  and  the  other,  upon  the  left.  When  these 
conditions  are  accurately  fulfilled,  we  see  but  a  single  image,  and  this  conveys  to  the 
mind  the  perfect  illusion  of  a  solid  object.  -  Experiments  with  the  stereoscope  are  so 
familiar  that  they  need  hardly  be  dwelt  upon.  With  most  persons,  an  apparatus  is 
necessary  to  shut  off  disturbing  visual  impressions ;  but  some  individuals  are  able  to 
fuse  two  images  in  this  way,  placed  in  proper  position,  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument, 
by  a  simple  effort  of  the  will. 

The  invention  of  the  stereoscope  has  led  to  many  curious  and  interesting  experiments, 
especially  since  the  art  of  photography  has  enabled  us  to  produce  pictures  in  any  position 
with  absolute  accuracy ;  but  a  simple  statement  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  instru- 
ment is  constructed  illustrates  the  mechanism  of  binocular  vision  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  form  of  objects.  Experience,  the  aid  of  the  sense  of  touch,  etc.,  enable  persons  with 
but  one  eye  to  get  a  notion  of  form,  but  the  impressions  are  never  entirely  accurate  in 
this  regard,  although,  from  habit,  this  defect  occasions  little  or  no  inconvenience.  A 
striking  illustration  of  these  points  is  afforded  by  the  binocular  microscope,  which, 
especially  with  low  magnifying  powers,  produces  a  startling  impression  of  relief. 

As  we  have  just  remarked,  the  stereoscope  affords  a  satisfactory  explanaticm  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  eye  in  the  appreciation  of  the  form  of  objects ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  a  theory  has  been  proposed,  and  is  adopted  by  some  writers,  that  we  obtain  an  idea 
of  form  by  rapidly  and  insensibly  directing  the  eyes  successively  toward  different  points 
on  the  surface  of  objects.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  eye  can  make  these  rapid 
movements,  but  the  question  is  definitively  settled  by  a  very  simple  fact  demonstrated 
by  Dove,  Helmlioltz,  and  others.  In  an  article  on  visual  perception,  by  Helmholtz,  it  is 
stated  that  stereoscopic  effect  is  recognized  when  two  pictures  are  seen  illuminated  by 
an  electric  spark,  the  duration  of  which  does  not  amount  to  the  four-thousandth  part  of 
a  second,  so  short,  indeed,  that  a  falling  body  appears  absolutely  motionless.  Under 
these  conditions,  displacement  of  the  line  of  vision  would  seem  to  be  impossible. 

We  shall  conclude  our  discussion  of  binocular  vision  and  the  stereoscope  with  a  brief 
account  of  some  experiments  upon  the  binocular  fusion  of  colors,  which  are  very  curious, 
although  they  have  no  very  important  bearing  upon  the  physiology  of  the  eye  in  ordinary 
vision.  Though  an  opposite  opinion  is  held  by  some  experimenters,  Helmholtz,  with 
many  others,  states  that,  when  one  color  is  seen  with  one  eye  and  another  color  with  the 
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other  eje,  in  the  stereoscope,  the  impression  is  not  of  a  single  color  resulting  from  tka 
combination  of  the  two.  It  is  tme  that  there  is  an  imperfect  mingling  of  the  two  colors, 
but  this  is  verj  different  from  the  resulting  color  produced  by  the  actual  fusion  of  the 
two.  There  is,  in  other  words,  a  sort  of  confusion  of  colors,  without  the  complete  cam- 
bination  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  ordinary  experiments.  One  additional  point  of 
interest,  however,  is  that  the  binocular  fusion  of  two  pictures,  unequally  illuminated  or 
of  different  colors,  produces  a  single  image  of  a  peculiar  lustre,  even  when  both  surfaces 
are  dull.  This  may  be  very  strikingly  shown  by  making  a  stereoscopic  combination  of 
images  of  crystals,  one  witii  black  lines  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  other  with  white  lines 
on  a  black  ground.  The  resulting  image  has  then  the  appearance  of  dark,  brilliant  crys> 
tals,  like  graphite. 

Duration  of  Ijuminoua  Impressions, 

The  time  necessary  for  vision  is  exceedingly  short ;  so  short,  indeed,  that  it  almost 
passes  our  powers  of  comprehension.  Taking  advantage  of  the  very  delicate  methods  of 
chronometric  observations  now  employed  by  physicists,  it  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Rood, 
of  New  York,  that  the  letters  on  a  printed  page  are  distinctly  seen  when  illnminated  by 
an  electric  spark,  the  duration  of  which  was  measured  and  found  to  be  not  more  than 
forty  billionths  of  a  second.  Inasmuch  as  the  waves  of  light  strike  the  eye  at  the  rate  of 
over  five  hundred  millions  of  millions  in  a  second,  it  is  evident  that,  even  in  the  period 
indicated  by  Prof.  Rood,  an  immense  number  of  waves  have  time  to  impinge  upon  the 
retina. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  an  impression  made  upon  the  retina 
endures  for  a  length  of  time  that  can  readily  be  measured,  and  that  its  duration  besis  a 
certain  degree  of  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  luminous  excitation.  If,  after  looking 
fixedly  at  a  very  bright  object,  we  suddenly  produce  complete  obscurity,  the  object  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  seen  after  the  rays  have  ceased  to  pass  to  the  eye,  and  the  image 
fades  away  gradually.  When  we  produce  a  rapid  succession  of  images,  they  may  be,  aa 
it  were,  fused  into  one,  as  the  spokes  of  a  rapidly-revolving  wheel  are  indistinct  and 
produce  a  single  impression.  This  is  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  suoceedve  retinal 
impressions ;  for,  if  a  revolving  wheel,  or  even  a  falling  body,  be  illuminated  for  the  laief 
duration  of  an  electric  spark,  it  appears  absolutely  stationary,  as  the  period  of  time  neeea- 
sary  for  perfectly  distinct  vision  and  the  duration  of  the  illumination  are  so  short,  that 
there  is  no  time  for  any  appreciable  movement  of  the  object.  The  familiar  experimenta 
made  with  revolving  disks  strikingly  illustrate  these  points.  In  a  diak  marked  with 
alternate  radiating  lines  of  black  and  white,  the  rays  become  entirely  indistinguishable 
during  rapid  revolution,  and  the  disk  appears  of  a  uniform  color,  such  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  combination  of  the  black  and  white.  Yery  beautifol  effects  of  artifidal  com- 
bination of  colors  may  be  produced  in  this  way,  the  resultant  color  appearing  preciaeiy 
as  if  the  individual  colors  had  been  ground  together.  It  is  also  interesting,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  note  that  the  duration  of  retinal  impressions  varies  considerably  for  the 
different  colors.  According  to  Emsmann,  the  duration  for  yellow  is  0*25  of  a  seoond; 
for  white,  0*26  of  a  second ;  for  red,  0*22  of  a  second ;  and  for  blue,. 0*21  of  a  second. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  farther  in  detail  the  well-known  phenomena  which 
illustrate  the  point  under  consideration.  The  circle  of  light  produced  by  rapidly  revolving 
a  burning  coal,  the  track  of  a  meteor,  and  other  illustrations,  are  sufiSciently  familiar,  m 
well  as  many  scientific  toys  producing  optical  illusions  of  various  kinds. 

Irradiation, — It  has  been  observed  that  luminous  impressions  are  not  always  confined 
to  the  elements  of  the  retina  directly  involved,  but  are  sometimes  propagated  to  thoae 
immediately  adjacent.  This  gives  to  objects  a  certain  degree  of  ampMoatioo,  which  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  their  brightness.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
simple  experiment  of  looking  at  two  circles,  one  black  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  otinr 
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white  on  a  blaok  ground.  Althoagh  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  two  circles  are  iden- 
tioal,  the  irradiation  of  rays  from  the  white  circle  makes  this  appear  the  larger.  In  a 
circle  with  one  half  black  and  the  other  white,  the  white  portion  will  appear  larger,  for 
the  same  reason.  This  deception  increases  sen^ibl7  when  we  look  steadily  at  the  object 
These  phenomena  are  dne  to  what  has  been  called  by  physiologists  irradiation ;  and  their 
explanation  is  very  simple.  It  is  probable  that  Inminons  impressions  are  never  confined 
absolutely  to  those  parts  of  the  retina  upon  which  the  rays  of  light  directly  impinge,  but 
that  the  sensitive  elements  immediately  contignous  are  always  more  or  less  involved. 
In  looking  at  powerfally-illnminated  objects,  the  irradiation  is  considerable,  as  compared 
with  objects  which  send  fewer  laminoas  rays  to  the  eye. 

In  experiments  analogous  to  those  just  described,  made  with  strongly  colored  objects, 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  border  of  irradiation  takes  a  color  complementary  to  that 
of  the  object  itself.  This  is  particularly  well  marked  when  the  objects  are  steadily  looked 
at  for  some  time.  Illustrations  of  this  point  also  are  very  simple.  If  we  looked  fixedly 
at  a  red  spot  or  figure  on  a  white  ground,  we  soon  see  surrounding  the  red  object  a  faint 
areola  of  a  pale  green ;  or,  if  the  image  be  yellow,  the  areola  will  appear  pale  blue. 
These  appearances  have  been  called  accidental  areolse. 

MovemetUs  of  the  Eyeball. 

The  eyeball  nearly  fills  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  resting,  by  its  posterior  portion, 
upon  a  bed  of  adipose  tissue,  which  is  never  absent,  even  in  extreme  emaciation.  Out- 
side of  the  sclerotic,  is  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  tunica  vaginalis  oculi,  or  capsule  of 
Tenon,  which  is  useful  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  globe.  This  fibrous  mem- 
brane surrounds  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  globe  and  is  loosely  attached  to  the 
sclerotic.  It  is  perforated  by  the  optic  nerve  posteriorly,  and  by  the  tendons  of  the 
recti  and  oblique  muscles  of  the  eyeball  in  front,  being  refiected  over  these  muscles.  It 
is  also  continuous  with  the  palpebral  ligaments  and  is  attached  by  two  tendinous  bands 
to  the  border  of  the  orbit  at  the  internal  and  the  external  angles  of  the  lids. 

The  muscles  which  move  the  globe  are  six  in  number  for  each  eye.  These  are,  the 
external  and  internal  recti,'  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  and  the  two  oblique  muscles. 
Tiie  four  recti  muscles  and  the  superior  oblique  arise  posteriorly  from  the  apex  of  the 
orbit.  The  recti  pass  directly  forward  by  the  sides  of  the  globe  and  are  inserted  by 
abort,  tendinous  bands  into  the  sclerotic,  at  a  distance  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  superior  oblique,  or  trochlearis  muscle 
passes  along  the  upper  and  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  to  a  point  near  the  inner  angle.  It 
here  presents  a  rounded  tendon,  which  passes  through  a  ring,  or  pulley  of  fibro-cortilage ; 
and  it  is  from  this  point  that  its  action  is  exerted  upon  the  globe.  From  the  pulley,  or 
trochlea,  the  tendon  becomes  fiattened^  passes  outward  and  backward  beneath  the  supe- 
rior rectus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic,  about  midway  between  the  superior  and  the 
external  rectus  and  just  behind  the  equator  of  the  globe.  The  inferior  oblique  muscle 
arises  just  within  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit,  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and 
passes  around  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe,  beneath  the  inferior  rectus  and  between 
the  external  rectus  and  the  eyeball,  taking  a  direction  outward  and  slightly  backward. 
Its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic,  a  little  below  the  insertion  of  the  superior 
oblique.    The  general  arrangement  of  these  muscles  is  shown  in  Fig.  254.  - 

The  various  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  easily  understood  by  a  study  of  the  asso- 
ciated movements  of  the  muscles  just  enumerated,  at  least,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  eyes  are  directed  toward  any  particular 
object.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  centre  of  exact  vision  is  in  the  fovea ;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  in  order  to  see  any  object  distinctly,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  it  within  the 
axes  of  vision  of  both  eyes.  As  the  globe  is  so  balanced  in  the  orbit  as  to  be  capable  of 
rotation,  within  certain  limits,  in  every  direction,  we  have  only  to  note  the  exact  mode 
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of  action  of  each  of  the  mascles,  in  order  to  comprehend  bow  tiie  different  morementa 
are  accomplished  ;  and  it  ie  snffident  for  onr  porpoees  to  admit  that,  approximativelj, 
there  ia  a  common  axis  of  rotation  for  each  pair  of  mneelea. 

Tinder  ordinary  conditions,  in  the  human  aabject,  the  BOtion  of  the  sii  ocnlar  mnaelea 
ii  confined  to  the  movMnents  of  rotation  and  torsion  of  the  globe.  It  is  aaid  that,  in  the 
human  gabjact,  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  protrasion  of  the  eje  from  general  relaxatiCHi 
of  these  mnsclee,  and  that  it  is  impoedble,  bj  a  combined  action  of  the  fonr  recti  masclefl 
to  retract  the  glohe  in  the  orbit ;  bnt  thoae  vho  have  operated  npon  tbe  e7ea  anert  posi- 
tively that  this  statement  is  erroneons,  and  that  the  globe  is  almost  always  enddenly  and 
jKiwerfoIlj  drawn  within  the  orbit  when  a  painiid  impression  is  made  nptm  the  cornea. 
This  is  stated  as  a  matter  of  common  observation  by  ophthalmic  snrgeoas. 


Fis.  Kt.—Miaetit  of  Utt  tvetaO,    (gapp*;.) 
1,ltt4chiDait<irtll<  t«DdoD  fODDMMd  wKb  tti«  Inferior  nctuB.  IdUru]  ncOu,  uid  siterul  itotBa ;  B,  •rtoBil  iHtu 
dMded  lOd  toraed  dowDwud  to  axpoH  the  laAHur  rActna ;  H,  InterUKl  lectua;  4,Ld1>ii1<v  »ota«  ;  (^  sapflHir 
notu ;  S.  mpcrior  DbUqna ;  T,  puUeT  nod  nfiectsd  portloD  ot  tlu  ■nperior  oUtqne :  B,  Inftrlor  obUqos ;  8,  Icn- 
Ur  ptdpebri  lupsriiirta;  10,  ID,  mldfUe  portion  of  the  Lsnturp^pabiliaperkirii;  11,  optkc  nerre. 

The  extent  to  which  the  line  of  viaiun  may  be  tnmed  by  a  Tolantarj  effort  varies  tn 
different  individnala,  even  when  the  eyea  are  perfectly  Dormal.  In  myopic  eyee,  the  centre 
of  rotation  is  deeper  in  the  orbit  than  normal,  and  the  extent  of  the  possible  deviation  of 
the  Tisnal  line  is  correspondingly  diminished.  Helmholtz  states  that,  in  his  own  person, 
with  the  greatest  effort  that  he  is  capable  of  making,  he  can  move  the  line  of  TJsion  in 
the  horizontal  plane  to  the  extent  of  aboat  fifty  degrees,  and,  in  the  vertical  plane,  abont 
forty-five  degrees;  bnt  he  adds  that  these  extreme  rotations  are  very  forced,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  siistdned  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  probable  that  we  seldoiD  move  the 
eyeball  in  any  direction  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  direction  of  the  visnal  line 
being  more  easily  accomplished  by  movements  of  the  head. 

Action  of  Oie  Recti  MuKlet. — The  action  of  the  recti,  particnlarly  of  the  internal  and 
external,  is  qnite  MDiple. 

The  internal  and  tbe  external  recti  rotate  the  globe  upon  a  vertical  axis,  which  is  per- 
pendicnlar  to  the  axis  of  the  eye.  The  isolated  action  of  these  mnscles,  particnlarly  of  tbe 
external  rectes,  is  often  illnstrated  in  certain  forms  of  paralysiB,  which  liave  been  allnded 
to  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

The  superior  and  the  inferior  recti  rotate  the  globe  npon  a  horizontal  axis,  which  is 
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not  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  eye,  but  is  inclined  from  the  nasal  side  slightly 
backward.  The  line  which  serves  as  the  axis  of  rotation  for  these  muscles  forms  an  angle 
of  about  seventy  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  globe ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, their  action  is  not  so  simple  as  that  of  the  internal  and  external  recti.  The  inser- 
tion of  the  superior  rectus  is  such,  that,  when  it  contracts,  the  pupil  is  directed  upward 
and  inward,  the  inferior  rectus  directing  the  pupil  downward  and  inward. 

The  above  represents  the  simple,  isolated  action  of  each  pair  of  recti  muscles ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  how,  witliout  necessarily  involving  the  action  of  the  oblique  muscles,  the 
globe  may  be  made  to  perform  an  immense  variety  of  rotations,  and  the  line  of  vision  may 
be  turned  in  nearly  every  direction,  by  the  action  of  the  recti  muscles  aloae. 

Action  of  the  Oblique  Muaeles. — Although  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  con- 
cerning the  exact  mode  of  action  of  the  oblique  muscles,  their  mechanism  may  now  be 
regarded  as  pretty  well  settled,  at  least  as  regards  the  human  subject.  Lq  the  first  place, 
it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  assume  that  the  superior  and  the  inferior 
oblique  muscles  act  as  direct  antagonists  to  each  other.  The  next  point  to  determine  is 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  globe  with  reference  to  the  action  of  these 
muscles.  The  most  exact,  recent  measurements  show  that  this  axis  is  horizontal  and 
that  it  has  an  oblique  direction  irom  before  backward  and  from  without  inward.  The 
angle  formed  by  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  oblique  muscles  with  the  axis  of  the  globe  is 
thirty-five  degrees;  and  the  angle  be- 
tween the  axis  of  the  oblique  muscles  wLft^ 
and  the  axis  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
recti  muscles  is  seventy-fire  degrees. 

Given  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
rotation  and  the  direction  of  the  supe- 
rior oblique  muscle,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  its  contraction.  As 
this  muscle,  passing  obliquely  backward 
and  forward  over  the  globe,  acts  from 
the  pulley  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  ^'^^ 
eye  to  its  insertion  just  behind  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  globe  on  its  external 
and  superior  surface  (7,  Fig.  254),  it 
must  rotate  the  globe  so  as  to  direct  the 
pupil  downward  and  outward. 

The  inferior  oblique,  passing  outward 
and  slightly  backward  under  the  globe, 
acts  from  its  origin  at  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to 
its  insertion,  which  is  just  below  the  in- 
sertion of  the  superior  oblique.  This 
muscle  rotates  the  globe  so  as  to  direct 
the  pupil  upward  and  outward. 

The  action  of  the  oblique  muscles 

seems  to   be  specially  connected  with    Fio.  25&— IHa^ram  OluttraHng  ffu  acUon  qf  th»  muteU9  of 

the  movements  of  torsion  of  the  globe,  ^he  dark  Unee  r^i^n^^ui^oi  the  eyeball,  «Dd  the 
It  is  necessary  to  distinct,  single  vision  dotted  Unea,  the  azla  of  the  saperfor  and  the  Infexior  mctoa 

.^.    ,    ^,  XT.   .^  XV     .  V      11  oo*!  tJ>«  »«**  o'  the  obllqae  miucles. 

With  both  eyes,  that  the  images  should 

be  formed  upon  exactly  corresponding  points  on  the  retina,  and  that  they  should  bear, 
for  the  two  eyes,  corresponding  relations  to  the  perpendicular.  Thus  it  is  that,  when  the 
head  is  inclined  to  one  side,  the  eyes  are  twisted  upon  an  oblique,  antero-posterior  axis ; 
as  can  be  readily  observed  if  we  watah  little  spots  upon  the  iris  during  these  movements. 
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of  wOion  of  each  of  the  muscles,  in  order  to  ootnpreheDd  how  the  different  moremeDtB 
are  accomplished  ;  and  it  is  anffident  for  our  porposea  to  admit  that,  approzimitivelj, 
tliere  is  a  common  axis  of  rotation  for  each  pair  of  musclea. 

Under  ordiusrv  conditions,  in  the  hmnan  snbjeot,  the  action  of  the  sis  oeolar  mnides 
is  confined  to  the  moTements  of  rotation  and  torsion  of  the  globe.  It  is  said  that,  in  the 
human  enbject,  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  protrusion  of  the  eye  from  general  rdaxatkn 
of  these  muscles,  and  that  it  is  impossible,  bj  a  combined  action  of  the  four  recti  mnaclw 
to  retract  the  globe  in  the  orbit;  but  those  who  have  operated  upon  the  eyes  assert  poi- 
tlvelf  that  this  statement  is  erroneons,  and  that  the  globe  is  almost  always  snddenlj  lad 
))owerfa]ly  drawn  within  the  orbit  when  a  painful  impreagion  is  made  opon  Uie  cornea. 
This  is  stated  as  a  matter  of  common  obaervation  by  oj)hthalmic  surgeons. 


Fm.  134.— Jrwofu  <^  tAt  tDtbaa.    <Sipp«y.) 
1,  UtadiiiHBt  ntVut  tandon  conneoled  wHta  ths  Inturlar  rect 

divided  uid  lurned  downmrdlo  aipoHtha  Inltalori ,  ^  „ 

raetu ;  S,  aopeiior  oblhiae ;  T.  puUey  ud  raflseted  poitlun  of  tbs  ■ 
tm  pdpetui  luparlarii;  10, 10,  mldiUeportloD  of  tbs  taritorpilpet 

The  extent  to  which  the  line  of  TiMon  may  be  tamed  by  a  voluntary  effort  varie*  in 
different  individuals,  even  when  the  eyes  are  perfectly  normal.  In  myopic  eyes,  the  centre 
of  rotation  is  deeper  in  the  orbit  than  normal,  and  the  extent  of  the  possible  deviation  of 
the  visnal  line  ia  correspondingly  diminished.  Helmholtz  states  that,  in  his  own  person, 
with  the  greatest  effort  that  he  is  capable  of  mailing,  he  can  move  the  line  of  vision  in 
the  horizontal  plane  to  the  extent  of  about  fifty  degrees,  and,  in  the  vertical  plane,  about 
forty-five  degrees ;  but  he  adda  that  these  extreme  rotations  are  very  forced,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  sustained  for  any  length  of  time.  It  ia  probable  that  we  seldom  move  the 
eyeball  in  any  direction  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  direction  of  the  visual  line 
being  more  easily  accomplished  by  movements  of  the  head. 

Action  of  tlie  Reeti  Mutelet. — The  action  of  the  recti,  particularly  of  the  internal  and 
external,  is  quite  simple. 

The  internal  and  the  external  recti  rotate  the  globe  upon  a  vertical  axis,  which  ia  per- 
pendicalar  to  tlie  axis  of  the  eye.  The  isolated  action  of  these  mnaclea,  particularly  of  the 
external  rectos,  is  often  illustrated  in  certain  forms  of  paralysis,  which  have  been  alhided 
to  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

The  superior  and  the  inferiw  recti  rotate  the  globe  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  which  a 
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not  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  eye,  but  is  inclined  from  the  nasal  side  slightly 
backward.  The  line  which  serves  as  the  axis  of  rotation  for  these  muscles  forms  an  angle 
of  about  seventy  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  globe ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, their  action  is  not  so  simple  as  that  of  the  internal  and  external  recti.  The  inser- 
tiim  of  the  superior  rectus  is  such,  that,  when  it  contracts,  the  pupil  is  directed  upward 
and  inward,  the  inferior  rectus  directing  the  pupil  downward  and  inward. 

The  above  represents  the  simple,  isolated  action  of  each  pair  of  recti  muscles ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  how,  without  necessarily  involving  the  action  of  the  oblique  muscles,  the 
globe  may  be  made  to  perform  an  immense  variety  of  rotations,  and  the  line  of  vision  may 
be  turned  in  nearly  every  direction,  by  the  action  of  the  recti  muscles  alone. 

Action  of  the  Oblique  Muscles, — Although  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  con< 
oeming  the  exact  mode  of  action  of  the  oblique  muscles,  their  mechanism  may  now  be 
regarded  as  pretty  well  settled,  at  least  as  regards  the  human  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  assume  that  the  superior  and  the  inferior 
oblique  muscles  act  as  direct  antagonists  to  each  other.  The  next  point  to  determine  is 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  globe  with  reference  to  the  action  of  these 
muscles.  The  most  exact,  recent  measurements  show  that  this  axis  is  horizontal  and 
that  it  has  an  oblique  direction  from  before  backward  and  from  without  inward.  The 
angle  formed  by  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  oblique  muscles  with  the  axis  of  the  globe  is 
thirty-five  degrees;  and  the  angle  be- 
tween the  axis  of  the  oblique  muscles 
and  the  axis  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
recti  muscles  is  seventy-five  degrees. 

Given  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
rotation  and  the  direction  of  the  supe- 
rior oblique  muscle,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  its  contraction.  As 
this  muscle,  passing  obliquely  backward 
and  forward  over  the  globe,  acts  from 
the  pulley  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  '^'^ 
eye  to  its  insertion  just  behind  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  globe  on  its  external 
and  superior  surface  (7,  Fig.  254),  it 
most  rotate  the  globe  so  as  to  direct  the 
pupil  downward  and  outward. 

The  inferior  oblique,  passing  outward 
and  slightly  backward  under  the  globe, 
acts  from  its  origin  at  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to 
its  insertion,  which  is  just  below  the  in- 
sertion of  the  superior  oblique.  This 
muscle  rotates  the  globe  so  as  to  direct 
the  pupil  upward  and  outward. 

The  action  of  the  oblique  muscles 
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seems  to   be  specially  connected  with    Fio.  255.— IHa^ram  Uhutrating  the  acHon  cf  iht  mutdM  qf 

the  movements  of  torsion  of  the  globe,  ^he  daric  Unee  rerJ^n^^nJ^o]  the  eyeball,  and  the 
It  is  necessary  to  distinct,  single  vision  dotted  Unea,  the  azjs  of  the  superior  and  the  inferior  ructoa 

.^.    ,    ^,  ^1    ^  ^t      •  1       ,,  and  the  ajdfl  of  the  oblique  muscles, 

^ith  both  eyes,  that  the  images  should 

l>e  formed  upon  exactly  corresponding  points  on  the  retina,  and  that  they  should  bear, 
for  the  two  eyes,  corresponding  relations  to  the  perpendicular.  Thus  it  is  that,  when  the 
bead  is  inclined  to  one  side,  the  eyes  are  twisted  upon  an  oblique,  antero-posterior  axis ; 
SB  can  be  readily  observed  if  we  watch  little  spots  upon  the  iris  during  these  movements. 
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The  superior  oblique  muscle  is  supplied  by  a  single  nerve,  the  patheticus.  When  this 
muscle  is  paralyzed,  the  inferior  oblique  acts  without  its  antagonist,  and  the  eyeball  is 
immovable,  as  far  as  the  twisting  of  the  globe,  just  described,  is  concerned.  When 
the  head  is  moved  toward  the  shoulder,  the  globe  cannot  rotate  to  maintain  a  positioa 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  other  eye,  and  we  have  double  vision.  This  pdnt  has 
already  been  touched  upon  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye- 
ball and  the  situation  of  corresponding  points  in  the  retina. 

Associated  Action  of  the  Different  Mueoles  of  the  Eyeball. — It  is  almost  nnne^s- 
sary  to  add,  after  the  description  just  given  of  the  actions  of  the  individual  muscles  of 
the  globe,  that  their  contractions  may  be  associated,  so  as  to  produce  an  infinite  variety 
of  movements.  We  have  no  consciousness,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  the  muscular 
action  by  which  the  globe  is  rotated  and  twisted  in  various  directions,  except  that,  by  an 
effort  of  the  will,  we  direct  the  visual  line  toward  different  objects.  By  a  strong  effort, 
we  can  make  the  eyes  converge  by  contracting  both  internal  recti,  and  some  persons  ^n 
produce  extreme  divergence  by  using  both  external  recti ;  but  this  is  abnormal. 

In  looking  at  distant  objects,  the  axes  of  vision  are  practically  parallel.  When  we 
look  at  near  objects,  the  effort  of  accommodation  is  attended  with  the  amount  of  con- 
vergence necessary  to  bring  the  visual  axes  to  bear  upon  identical  points.  In  looking 
around  at  different  objects,  we  move  the  head  more  or  less,  rotating  and  twisting  the 
globes  in  various  directions.  In  the  movements  of  the  globes  vertically,  the  axes  are 
kept  parallel,  or  at  the  proper  angle,  by  the  internal  and  external  recti,  and  the  superior 
and  inferior  recti  upon  the  two  sides  act  together.  In  rotating  the  globe  from  one  sd« 
to  the  other,  upon  a  vertical  axis,  the  external  rectus  upon  one  side  acts  with  the  internal 
rectus  upon  the  other.  In  the  movements  of  torsion  upon  an  antero-posterior  axis,  there 
must  be  an  associated  action  of  the  oblique  muscles  and  the  recti.  We  quote  from  Longet 
the  following,  as  illustrative  of  this  combination  of  action : 

*'  If  the  eyes  be  directed  obliquely  upward  and  to  the  left,  the  vertical  meridians  of 
the  two  eyes  are  parallel  and  inclined  from  left  to  right,  for  the  left  eye,  outward,  and  for 
the  right  eye,  inward.  The  movement  of  the  left  eye  upward  and  to  the  left,  or  outward, 
necessitates  a  contraction  of  the  superior  rectus,  the  external  rectus,  and  the  inferior 
oblique  muscles.  As  regards  the  right  eye,  also  directed  upward  and  to  the  left,  that  is 
to  say,  inward,  this  is  moved  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  superior  rectus,  the  inter- 
nal rectus,  and  the  inferior  oblique.^^ 

We  have  given  the  above  quotation  simply  to  illustrate  a  combination  of  acticn  of 
three  muscles  for  each  eye,  the  only  difference  in  binocular  vision  being  that  in  one  eye 
the  external  rectus  is  brought  into  play,  while  tho  internal  rectus  acts  upon  the  opposte 
side.  Reversing  this  action  of  the  internal  and  external  recti,  we  have  the  action  which 
directs  the  pupil  upward  and  to  the  right.  If  we  substitute  for  the  superior  rectus  and 
the  inferior  oblique,  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique,  we  have  the  pupil  directed 
downward,  and  either  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the  internal  or  external  rectus  upon  either 
side  is  brought  into  action. 

One  important  point,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  our  study  of  the  associated  actiodi 
of  the  muscles  of  the  globe,  relates  to  the  associated  movements  of  the  two  eyes.  We 
have  already  seen  that  perfect  binocular  vision  is  possible  only  when  impressions  are 
made  upon  exactly  corresponding  points  in  the  retina  of  each  eye.  If  one  eye  be  deviated 
in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  points  no  longer  correspond,  and  there  is  double  visioii,  the 
same  as  if  two  impressions  were  made  upon  one  retina;  for,  when  the  impressocna 
exactly  correspond,  the  two  retins  act  practically  as  a  single  organ.  The  same  is  tne 
in  deviation  of  the  globe  in  the  vertical  plane.  If  we  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argunaeBlt 
that  the  retina  is  square,  it  is  evident  that  a  torsion,  or  twisting  of  one  globe  upon  an 
antero-posterior  axis  must  be  attended  with  an  analogous  movement  of  the  other  ^obe, 
in  order  to  bring  the  visual  rays  to  bear  upon  the  corresponding  points ;  in  other  word% 
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the  obliqnity  of  the  assumed  square  of  the  retina  must  be  exactly  the  same  for  the  two 
ejes,  or  the  coincidence  of  the  corresponding  points  would  be  disturbed  and  we  should 
have  double  vision.  When  we  clearly  understand  that  deviation  of  one  eye  in  the  hori- 
zontal or  the  vertical  plane  disturbs  the  relation  of  the  corresponding  points,  which  is 
sufficiently  easy  of  comprehension,  and  that  a  deviation  from  exact  coincidence  of  action 
in  torsion  of  the  globes  twists,  as  it  were,  the  corresponding  points,  so  that  their  rela- 
tion is  also  disturbed,  we  can  see  that  the  varied  movements  of  the  globes,  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  recti  and  oblique  muscles,  must  correspond  for  each  eye,  in  the  move- 
ments of  torsion  upon  an  antero-posterior  axis,  as  well  as  in  movements  of  rotation  upon 
the  horizontal  or  the  vertical  axis. 

Parts  for  the  Protection  of  the  JE^ebaU. 

The  orbit,  formed  by  the  union  of  certain  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  receives  the  eyeball, 
the  ocular  muscles,  the  muscle  of  the  upper  lid,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  part  of  the  lachry- 
mal apparatus,  and  contains,  also,  a  certain  amount  of  adipose  tissue,  which  latter  never 
disappears,  even  in  extreme  marasmus.  The  bony  walls  of  this  cavity  protect  the  globe 
and  lodge  the  parts  above  enumerated.  The  internal,  or  nasal  wall  of  the  orbit  projects 
considerably  beyond  the  external  wall,  so  that  the  extent  of  vision  is  far  greater  in  the 
outward  than  in  the  inward  direction.  As  the  globe  is  more  exposed  to  accidental  injury 
from  an  outward  direction,  the  external  wall  of  the  orbit  is  strong,  while  the  bones  which 
form  its  internal  wall  are  comparatively  fragile.  The  upper  border  of  the  orbit  (the 
superciliary  ridge)  is  provided  with  short,  stiff  bairs  (the  eyebrows)  which  serve  to  shade 
the  eye  from  excessive  light  and  to  protect  the  eyelids  from  perspiration  from  the  fore- 
head. 

The  eyelids  are  covered  by  a  very  thin  integument  and  are  lined  by  the  coDJunctival 
mucous  membrane.  The  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  thin  and  loose  and  is  entirely 
free  from  fat.  The  skin  presents  numerous  short  papillsB  and  small  sudoriparous  glands. 
At  the  borders  of  the  lids,  are  short,  stiff,  curved  hairs,  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows, 
called  the  eyelashes  or  cilia.  Those  of  the  upper  lid  are  longer  and  more  numerous  than 
the  lower  cilia.  The  curve  of  the  lashes  is  from  the  eyeball.  They  serve  to  protect  the 
globe  from  dust,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  shade  the  eye. 

The  tarsal  cartilages  are  small,  elongated,  semilunar  plates,  extending  from  the  edges 
of  the  lids  toward  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  between  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane. 
Their  length  is  about  an  inch.  The  central  portion  of  the  upper  cartilage  is  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  broad,  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lower  cartilage  measures  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch.  At  the  inner  canthus,  or  angle  of  the  eye,  is  a  small,  delicate  liga- 
ment, or  tendon,  the  tendo  palpebrarum,  which  is  attached  to  the  lachrymal  groove 
internally,  passes  outward,  and  divides  into  two  lamell®,  which  are  attached  to  the  two 
tarsal  cartilages.  At  the  outer  canthus,  the  cartilages  are  attached  to  the  malar  bone  by 
the  external  tarsal  ligament.  The  tarsal  cartilages  receive  additional  support  from  the 
palpebral  ligament,  a  fibrous  membrane  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  con- 
vex border  of  the  cartilages  and  lying  beneath  the  orbicularis  muscle.  This  membrane  is 
strongest  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye. 

On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  partly  embedded  in  them  and  lying 
just  beneath  the  coiyunctiva,  are  the  Meibomian  glands.  The  structure  and  functions 
of  these  glands  have  already  been  considered  in  connection  with  secretion.  They  pro- 
duce an  oily  fluid,  which  smears  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  and  prevents  the  overflow  of 
tears. 

Muscles  whieh  open  and  close  the  Eyelids, — Leaving  out  the  oorrugator  supercilii, 
which  draws  the  skin  of  the  forehead  downward  and  inward,  we  have  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  which  closes  the  lids,  and  the  levator  palpebns  superioris,  which  raises  the 
upper  lid.    The  tensor  tarsi,  called  the  muscle  of  Homer,  is  a  very  thin,  delicate  muscle, 
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which  is  regarded  hj  some  aDatomists  as  a  deep  portion  of  the  orbicularis.  CoDradering 
this  as  a  distinct  muscle,  it  consists  of  two  deUoate  slips,  wliich  pass  from  either  ejdid 
behind  the  lachrymal  sac,  uniting  here  to  go  to  its  attachment  at  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  lachrymal  bone.    When  this  acts  with  the  orbicularis,  it  compresses  the  lachrymal  mc. 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  closely  attached  to  the  skis, 
surrounding  the  free  margin  of  the  lids,  and  extending  a  short  distance  over  the  bones, 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  muscle  may  be  described  as  arising  from  the  tendo 
palpebrarum,  the  surface  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the 
internal  angular  process  of  the  os  frontis.  From  this  origin  at  the  inner  angle  of  th« 
eye,  its  fibres  pass  elliptically  around  the  fissure  of  the  lids,  as  above  Indicated.  Its 
action  is  to  close  the  lids.  In  the  ordinary,  moderate  contraction  of  this  muscle,  onlr 
the  upper  lid  is  moved ;  but,  in  forcible  contraction,  the  lower  lid  moves  slightly  and  the 
lids  are  drawn  toward  the  nose.  In  facial  palsy,  or  when  the  temporo-facial  branch  of 
the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve  is  paralyzed,  this  muscle  cannot  act,  and  it  b  impos- 
sible to  close  the  eye. 

The  levator  palpebrsd  superioris  is  situated  within  the  orbit.  It  arises  from  a  poiDt 
a  little  above  and  in  front  of  the  optic  foramen  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  passes  forward 
above  the  eyeball,  and  spreads  into  a  thin  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  superior  tarsal  cartilage.  Its  evident  action  is  to  raise  the  upper  lid.  It  is 
animated  by  filaments  from  the  third  pair  of  cranial  nerves ;  and,  when  this  nerve  is 
paralyzed,  we  have  permanent  falling  of  the  upper  lid,  or  blepharoptosis.  This  muscle 
and  its  relations  are  shown  in  Fig.  254  (9,  10,  10),  page  808. 

In  the  act  of  opening  the  eyes,  the  levator  muscles  alone  are  brought  into  play. 
Closing  of  the  lids  is  accomplished  by  the  orbicular  muscles.  Both  of  these  sets  of  mtis- 
cles  act  to  a  great  extent  without  the  intervention  of  the  will.  The  eyes  are  kept  open 
almost  involuntarily,  except  in  extreme  fatigue ;  although,  when  the  will  ceases  to  act, 
the  lids  are  closed.  Nevertheless,  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  an  effort  in  keeping  the 
eyes  open,  in  our  waking  moments,  and  we  require  an  effort  to  close  the  eyes.  During 
sleep,  the  eyes  are  closed  and  the  globes  are  turned  upward.  The  contractions  of  the 
orbicular  muscles  which  take  place  in  winking  are  usually  involuntary.  This  act  oocm 
at  short  intervals,  and  it  is  useful  in  spreading  the  lachrymal  secretion  over  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  globes.  The  action  of  both  sets  of  muscles  is  usually  simultaneous,  although 
we  may  educate  them  so  as  to  close  one  eye  while  the  other  is  kept  open.  The  action 
of  the  orbicularis  is  so  far  removed  from  the  control  of  the  will,  that,  when  the  surface 
of  the  globe  is  touched  or  irritated  or  when  the  impression  of  light  produces  intense 
pain,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  eye  open. 

Conjunctival  Mticotts  Membrane, — The  entire  inner  surface  of  the  upper  and  lower 
eyelids  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  which  is  reflected  forward  from  the  inner  peripb> 
ery  of  the  lids  over  the  eyeball.  The  membrane  lining  the  lids  is  called  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  and  that  covering  the  eyeball,  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  The  latter  presents 
a  sclerotic  and  a  corneal  portion.  The  membrane  presents  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
fold,  where  it  is  reflected  upon  the  globe.  In  the  superior  conjunctival  fold,  are  nnmer- 
0  ous  glandular  follicles,  or  accessory  lachrymal  glands,  which  secrete  a  certiun  portion  of 
the  fluid  which  moistens  the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  These  are  generally  described  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  At  the  inner  canthus,  there  is  a  vertical  foM 
(the  plica  semilunaris)  with  a  reddish,  spongy  elevation  at  its  inner  portion,  called  the 
oaruncula  lacrymalis.  The  caruncula  presents  a  collection  of  follicular  glands,  with  a 
few  delicate  hairs  on  its  surface.  The  conjunctiva  is  continuous  with  the  membrane  of 
the  lachrymal  ducts,  of  the  punota  lacrymalia,  and  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  Beneath  the 
conjunctiva,  except  in  the  corneal  portion,  is  a  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  reddish,  thicker  than  the  ocular  portion,  furrowed,  and 
presents  small,  isolated  papiUs  near  the  borders  of  the  lids,  which  increase  in  number 
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anil  dz«  toward  the  folds.  This  portion  of  the  membrase  presents  large  capillary  blood- 
reseela  and  lymphatios  and  is  covered  with  a  kjor  of  cells  of  flattened  epitbeliom.  The 
solerotio  portion  is  thinner,  less  vascnlar,  and  has  no  papill».  It  is  covered  bj  conicaJ 
and  roonded  epithelial  oells,  which  present  from  two  to  four  lasers.  Over  the  cornea, 
the  epitheliam  of  the  sclerotic  portion  is  coutinoed  in  delicate,  transparent  layers,  without 
a  distinct  basement-mem  hrane. 

T&«  Laehrymal  Apparatut. — The  eyeball  is  constantly  bathed  in  a  thin,  watery  fluid 
which  is  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  glmd,  is  spread  over  the  globe  by  the  movements  of 
the  lids  and  of  the  eyeball,  and  is  prevented,  under  ordinary  conditions,  from  overflowing 
upon  the  cheek,  by  the  Meibomian  secretion.  The  excess  of  this  flnid  is  collected  into 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  is  carried  into  Che  nose  by  the  nasal  dnct.  The  lachrymal  gland, 
the  lachrymal  canals,  dact,  and  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct,  constitute  the  lacbfymol  appa- 

Tba  lachrymal  gland  is  an  ovoid,  flattened  gland  of  the  racemose  variety,  resembling 
the  salivary  glands  in  its  general  stmctare.  It  is  aboot  the  size  of  a  smalt  almond  and  is 
lodged  in  a  shallow  depression  in  the  bones  of  the  orbit  at  its  apper  and  outer  portion. 
It  is  closely  attached  to  the  periostenm  by  its  upper  surface  and  is  moulded  below  to  tbe 
convexity  of  the  globe.  Its  anterior  portion  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  well-marked 
groove,  is  comparatively  thin,  and  adheres  to  the  upper  lid.  It  presents  from  ux  to  eight 
(usually  seven)  ducts,  which  form  a  row  of  openings  into  the  coiuunotival  fold.  Five  or 
six  of  these  orifices  are  tritnated  above  the  outer  conthos  and  two  or  three  open  below, 
la  its  minute  strnctnre,  this  gland  presents  no  points  of  special  physiological  interest  as 
distingnished  from  the  ordinary  racemose  glands.  It  receives  nervous  ^laments  from  tbe 
fifth  cranial  nerve  and  the  sympathetic. 


Fia.  SMr-ZoMrjffliflJ  and  MHbomkm  gUmdt.    (Sippa)'.} 

1,  l,lDt«ulvillafth>otbli;  a,  S,  Intaul  porthn  or  lb*  orbfonluli  [iilMlinriiiii:  8.8,»tti. - 

Ihaorbtl:  4.i]rlfl«torthap4HU«i>ttb«IBHlaR«7;  S.  iddhI*  or  Hornn-:  11.  poaMrtor  iDrbaoftbeiivelldJ, 
wltti  tb*  MrltHmlu  glud*;  T,  7, 8,  S,  t,  R,  10,  luOiiymil  glud  ud  dneu;  11.  opeuliig*  oTUh  iMbijiuil  AtutM. 

The  spparatUB  by  which  the  excess  of  tears  is  conducted  into  the  nose  begins  by  two 
little  points,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  npperand  the  lower  lid,  near  the  inner  con tbns, 
called  the  puncta  lacrymsUa,  which  present  each  a  minute  orifice.  These  orifices  open 
respectively  into  the  npper  and  the  lower  lachrymal  canals,  which  leather  surround  the 
camncnla  lacrymalls.  At  the  inner  angle,  just  beyond  the  carnncnla,  tbe  two  canals 
Join,  te  empty  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  is  tbe  dilat«d  upper  extremity  of  the  nasd 
duct.  The  dact  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and  empties  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
nose,  taking  a  direction  nearly  vertical,  and  inclined  slightly  oatward  and  backward.    This 
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portion  of  the  laohrTinal  apporatae  is  fibroQB  and  is  lined  by  a  reddish  mncons  membnn^ 
which  presents  sereral  well-marked  folds.  Near  the  pancta,  are  two  folds,  one  for  eseh 
laohrymal  canaL  Another  pair  of  folds  exists  near  the  horizontal  portaons  of  the  canili. 
At  the  opening  of  the  duct  into  the  nose,  is  an  orerhan^g  fold  of  the  nasal  mncou 
membrane.  These  folds  are  supposed  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  finid  from  the  lachrjmsl 
canals  and  the  entrance  of  air  from  the  nose.  The  mncons  memLrane  of  the  lachtTmil 
canalB  la  covered  b;  a  flattened  epithelinm,  like  that  of  the  cot^nnctivo.  The  laehrTmal 
Bac  and  duct  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  ciliated  epithelinm  of  the  ooae.  Ths  dis- 
position of  the  apparatus  jnst  described  is  shown  in  Fig.  2G7. 

The  Teart. — The  secretion  of  the  laohrjraal  glands  is  constant,  although  the  qnantitj  of 
fluid  may  be  increased  under  various  conditions.    The  actual  amount  of  the  secretioa  ba» 
never  been  estimated.    During  aleep  it  is  much  diminished; 
and,  when  the  e/ea  are  open,  the  qnantltj  is  Just  sniSrient  to 
moiaten  the  eyeball,  the  excess  being  carried  into  the  nose  to 
gradually  that  this  process  is  not  appreciated.    That  tith  dnin- 
age  of  the  excess  of  tears  takes  place  ia  shown  by  cases  of  ob- 
struction of  the  nasal  dnct,  when  the  liquid  constantly  orer- 
flows  upon  the  cheeks,  producing  considerable  inconvenienTC. 
The  mechanism  of  the  action  of  the  excretory  lacfarTmsl 
apparatos  is  quite  simple,  though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.    It  ia  probable  that  the  opening  at 
the  punota  laorymalia  take  up  the  liquid  like  delicate  pipettn. 
this  action  being  aided  by  the  movements  in  winking,  bj 
which,  when  the  lids  are  closed,  the  points  are  compressed  and 
turned  backward,  opening  and  drawing  in  the  tears  when  the 
"^^fl^^JT^*^   '■''«  "■^  opened.    It  is  possible  that  the  lachrymal  sac  is  moi- 
eauai.  optned  by  i/ieir  arUt-    pressed  in  the  act  of  winking,  by  the  contractions  of  the  mnsele 

nor  portion,    fSappey.)  V.  t»  i    .         ■  ■         .  .\     -  .        ,  . 

1,  nulla  or  the  kchrymii  p»-    of  Homer,  and  that  this,  while  it  empties  the  sac,  may,  iB  the 
l*^idb  or^e^hryzmii  w,    subsequent  relaxation,  assist  the  introduction  of  liquid  from  Qtt 

iiirRiid  beiuDiriiiitta  tiie  hbuI         We  know  very  little  with  regard  to  the  chemical  compo- 
muoDiig  mim      s,  sition  of  the  tears,  beyond  the  analysis  made  many  yean  ago 

by  Frerichs.    According  to  this  observer,  the  following  is  the  oompoution  of  the  kchr?- 

mal  secretion : 

Composition  of  the  Tean. 

Water 990fW    to      68  J-OO 

Epithelium 1-40     "  8-20 


Albumen. 
Chloride  of  Eodium, 
Alkailoe  phosphates. 
Earth;  phosphates. 

Fit, 


1,000-00 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  tears  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  liquid  is  perfeetlr 
clear,  colorless,  of  a  saltish  taste  and  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  The  albumen  given  ia 
the  table  ia  called  byaome  authors,  lachrymioe,  thrsenine,  or  daoryoline.  This  snbstBnee, 
whatever  it  may  he  called,  resembles  mucus  in  many  regards  and  is  probably  secreted  by 
the  oonjoDctivaandnotbythe  lachrymal  glands.  It  diflers  from  ordinary  mucus  in  bcmg 
coagulated  by  water. 

The  secretion  of  tears  is  readily  influenced  through  the  nervous  system.    Aaide  fiva 
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the  increased  flow  of  this  secretion  from  emotional  causes,  which  probahly  operate  through 
the  sympathetic,  a  hypersecretion  almost  immediately  follows  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  conjunctiva  or  of  the  nose.  The  same  result  follows  violent  muscular 
effort,  laughing,  coughing,  sneezing,  etc.  The  secretion  of  tears  under  stimulation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  reflex. 


-•♦♦- 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

AUDITION. 

PhjBloIoffle«I  Udtttomy  of  tibe  auditory  nerres— General  propertioB  of  the  auditory  nervei— Topographical  anatomy 
of  the  parts  esaential  to  the  appredatton  of  Bound— The  external  ear— General  arrangement  of  the  parte  compoBlng 
the  middle  ear— Anatomy  of  the  tympanum — Arrangement  of  the  ossicles  of  the  ear— Muscles  of  the  middle  ear 
— ^Mastoid  cells — ^Eustachian  tube— Muscles  of  the  Eustachian  tube — ^Mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear  and  of 
the  Eustachian  tube— General  arrangement  of  the  bony  labyrinth— Laws  of  sonorous  vihratlonB— Noise  and  musi- 
cal sounds— Intensity,  pitch,  and  quality  of  musical  sounds— Musical  scale— Harmonica,  or  overtones— Besonators 
of  Hehnholtz— Beaultant  tones— Summation  tones — Uarmony-Disoord— Tones  by  Influence  (consonance)- Uses 
of  different  parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus— Uses  of  the  external  ear— Structure  of  the  membrana  tympani— Uses 
of  the  membrana  tympani— Vlbratlona  of  the  membrane  by  Influence — Appreciation  of  the  pitdi  of  tones — Mech- 
anism of  the  osaides  of  the  ear— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  internal  ear^-General  arrangement  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth— Yestlbnle— Semicircular  canals— Cochlea— Liquids  of  the  labyrinth— Distribution  of  nerves  in 
the  cochleae-Organ  of  Gorti— Functions  of  dliferent  parts  of  the  internal  ear— Functions  of  the  semidrculflr  canals 
— Functions  of  the  parts  contained  in  the  cochlea— Sunmiaxy  of  the  mechanlam  of  audition. 

The  general  consideratioDS  introductory  to  the  study  of  vision  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  physiology  of  hearing.  The  impressions  of  sound  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  by 
apecial  nerves ;  but,  in  order  that  these  impressions  shall  reach  these  nerves  so  as  to  be 
properly  appreciated,  a  complex  accessory  apparatus  is  required,  the  integrity  of  which  is 
essential  to  perfect  audition.  The  study  of  the  arrangement  and  action  of  these  accessory 
parts  is  even  more  important  and  is  far  more  intricate  than  the  physiology  of  the  auditory 
nerves.  Tlie  latter  simply  convey  the  impressions  to  the  brain,  by  a  mechanism  analogous 
to  that  of  general  nervous  conduction,  the  essential  character  of  which  is  not  fully  under- 
stood. The  auditory  nerves  conduct  impressions  of  sound,  as  the  optic  nerves  conduct 
impressions  of  light ;  and  this  statement  expresses  the  extent  of  our  positive  knowledge ; 
but  there  is  an  elaborate  apparatus  by  which  the  waves  are  collected,  conveyed  to  a 
membrane  capable  of  vibration,  and  finally  carried  to  the  nerves,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  intensity  and  the  varied  qualities  of  sound. 

Our  positive  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  it  is  with  regard  to  the  eye,  nor  do  we  as  yet 
understand  so  clearly  the  physiological  relations  of  many  points  developed  by  late  ana- 
tomical researches ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  consider  the  struct- 
ure of  the  ear  as  fully  as  we  have  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  restricting  ourselves,  as  we 
have  done,  to  the  physiological  anatomy  of  parts.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  shall  take 
up  fully  the  following  points : 

1.  The  physiological  anatomy  and  the  general  properties  of  the  auditory  perves. 

2.  The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  parts  essential  to  the  correct  appreciation  of 
sound. 

8.  The  laws  of  the  propagation  of  sonorous  vibrations,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable 
to  audition. 

4.  The  physiological  action  of  different  parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Auditory  Nerves, — The  auditory  nerve  constitutes  the 
portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair  of  Willis.  The  origin  of  this  nerve  can  easily  be  traced 
to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  it  presents  two  roots.    The  external,  or  super- 
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ficial  root,  Bometimes  called  the  posterior  root,  can  be  seen  osaallj  nrithoat  preparation. 
This  consists  of  from  five  to  seven  grayish  filaments,  which  decussate  in  the  median  line, 
and  pass  oatward,  winding  from  the  fourth  ventricle  around  the  restifonn  body.  The 
deep  root  consists  of  numerous  distinct  filaments,  arising  from  the  gray  matter  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  two  or  three  of  which  pass  to  the  median  line  to  decussate  with  corre- 
sponding filaments  from  the  opposite  side.  This  root  passes  around  the  restifonn  body 
inward,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  medulla  is  encircled,  as  it  were,  by  the  two  roots. 
Passing  from  the  superior  and  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  is  applied  to  the  superior  and  anterior  surface  of  the  facial.  It  then  passes  around 
the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  receives  a  process  from  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, which  envelops  it  in  a  common  sheath  with  the  facial.  It  then  penetrates  the 
internal  auditory  meatus.  In  its  course,  it  receives  filaments  from  the  restiform  body, 
and  possibly  from  the  pons  Varolii.  Within  the  meatus,  the  nerve  divides  into  an  ante- 
rior and  a  posterior  branch,  the  anterior  being  distributed  to  the  cochlea,  and  the  poste- 
rior, to  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals.  The  distribution  of  these  branches  will  be 
fully  described  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  internal  ear. 

The  color  of  the  auditory  nerves  is  grayish,  and  their  consistence  is  soft,  thus  differing 
from  the  ordinary  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  resembling,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  other 
nerves  of  special  sense.  On  the  external,  or  superficial  root,  is  a  small  ganglioform  en- 
largement, containing  fusiform  nerve-cells.  According  to  the  latest  researches,  the  fila- 
ments of  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  consist  of  very  large  axis-cylinders,  surrounded  by  a 
medullary  sheath,  but  having  no  tubular  membrane.  In  the  course  of  these  fibres,  are 
found  small,  nucleated  ganglionic  enlargements. 

General  Properties  of  the  Avditory  Nerves. — There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  regards  the 
portio  mollis  of  the  seventh,  that  it  is  the  only  nerve  capable  of  receiving  and  conveying 
to  the  brain  the  special  impressions  produced  by  waves  of  sound ;  but  it  is  an  interesting 
question  to  determine,  whether  this  nerve  be  endowed  also  with  general  sensibility. 
Analogy  with  most  of  the  other  nerves  of  special  sense  would  indicate  that  the  aadii(»'y 
nerves  are  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions ;  and  this  view  is  sustained  by  direct  eziieri- 
ments,  made  many  years  ago. 

The  phenomena  observed  during  the  passage  of  galvanic  currents  through  the  audi- 
tory nerves  have,  of  late  years,  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  old  experiment 
of  Yolta,  which  was  almost  immediately  confirmed  by  Bitter,  is  sufficiently  familiar  and 
is  often  quoted  as  showing  that  galvanic  stimulation  of  these  nerves  produces  a  sensation 
of  sound ;  but  the  facts  ascertained  leave  room  for  doubt  with  regard  to  the  predae  noode 
of  action  of  the  current.  A  careful  study  of  recent  observations  upon  this  point  renders 
the  question  even  more  obscure ;  but,  from  a  purely  physiological  point  of  view,  we  have 
only  to  do  with  the  effects  of  stimulating  the  auditory  nerves  in  health.  Leaving  the 
therapeutic  and  diagnostic  uses  of  galvanism  out  of  the  question,  we  find  that  there  is 
considerable  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  fact  of  direct  stimulation  of  the  audiioiT 
nerves,  in  the  recent  experiments  with  the  galvanic  current.  Brenner  observed  strong 
sensations  of  sound  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  battery  in  the  auditory  passage  filled  with 
water  and  the  other  connected  with  different  parts  of  the  body.  When  the  cathode  was 
placed  in  the  ear,  the  sound  was  heard  at  the  making  of  the  current.  With  the  anode  in 
the  ear,  there  was  no  sound  at  the  making  of  the  current  or  during  its  passage,  but  a 
slight  sound  was  heard  at  the  breaking  of  the  current.  These  phenomena  cloeely  rowsm- 
ble  those  produced  by  the  galvanic  current  applied  to  ordinary  motor  nerves,  in  so  far 
as  the  action  seemed  to  be  most  vigorous  at  the  making  of  the  circuit,  with  the  direct 
current,  and  at  the  breaking  of  the  circuit,  with  the  inverse  current;  for,  when  the 
cathode  is  placed  in  the  ear,  the  current  is  direct,  following  the  course  of  the  nerve  from 
the  centre  to  the  periphery,  and  ffice  versa.  Without  following  out  the  discnason  of  this 
question  in  detail,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  study  the  very  dear  and  satisfactory  experi- 
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ments  of  Wreden,  to  become  convinced  that  the  subjective  auditory  phenomena,  attrib- 
uted by  Brenner  and  others  to  irritation  of  the  auditory  nerves,  are  due  to  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear,  particularly  the  stapedius.  The  facts,  clinical  and  ex- 
perimental, upon  which  this  view  is  based,  are  the  following :  In  cases  of  clonic  spasm  of 
the  stapedius,  sensations  of  sound  have  been  observed,  exactly  like  those  produced  by  an 
induced  current.  In  cases  of  complete  facial  paralysis  from  otitis,  in  which  paralysis  of 
the  auditory  nerve  could  be  positively  excluded,  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  subjective 
auditory  sensations,  even  by  powerful  galvanization  by  a  catheter  passed  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  or  by  the  external  meatus.  In  addition,  there 
are  other  well-established  clinical  observations,  mentioned  by  Wreden,  which  sustain  the 
theory  of  muscular  contraction  and  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  direct  stimulation  of  the 
auditory  nerves.  » 

The  facts  just  stated  show  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  production  of  im- 
pressions of  sound  by  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  auditory  nerves ;  while  it  appears  from 
experiments,  that  these  nerves  are  not  endowed  with  general  sensibility.  The  results, 
then,  as  regards  the  auditory  nerves,  are  simply  negative.  Were  U  possible  to  subject 
these  nerves  to  mechanical  or  galvanic  stimulation,  in  the  human  subject,  without  involv- 
ing other  parts,  we  might  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion ;  but  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  an  experiment,  it  most  be  admitted,  have  thus  far  proved  insurmountable. 

Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  Parts  essential  to  the  Appreciation  of  Sound, 

Perfect  audition  requires  the  anatomical  integrity  of  a  very  complex  apparatus,  which, 
for  convenience  of  anatomical  description,  may  be  divided  into  the  external,  middle,  and 
internal  ear.  .  A  correct  appreciation  of  the  physiology  of  these  parts  demands,  as  a  neces- 
sary preparation,  a  knowledge  of  their  physiological  anatomy : 

1.  The  external  ear  includes  the  pinna  and  the  external  auditory  meatus,  which  is 
closed  internally  by  the  membrana  tympani. 

2.  The  middle  ear  includes  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  drum,  with  its  boundaries. 
The  parts  here  to  be  described  are,  the  membrana  tympani,  the  form  of  the  tympanic 
cavity,  its  openings,  its  lining  membrane,  and  the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  or  ossicles,  with 
their  ligaments,  muscles,  and  nerves.  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  communicates,  by 
the  Eustachian  tube,  with  the  pharynx  and  also  presents  openings  into  the  mastoid  cells. 

8.  The  internal  ear  contains  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve.  It  includes 
the  vestibule,  the  three  semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea,  which  together  form  the 
labyrinth. 

TJie  pinna  and  the  external  meatus  simply  conduct  the  waves  of  sound  to  the  tym- 
panum. The  parts  entering  into  the  structure  of  the  middle  ear  are  accessory,  and  are 
analogous  in  their  functions  to  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye.  Structures  contained 
in  the  labyrinth  constitute  the  true  sensory  organ ;  and  these  bear  the  same  relations  to 
the  auditory  apparatus  as  the  retina  to  the  eye. 

The  External  Ear. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  describe  very  minutely 
the  external  ear.  The  pinna,  or  auricle  is  that  portion  projecting  from  the  head,  which 
first  receives  the  waves  of  sound.  Beginning  externally,  we  have  the  helix,  which  is  the 
outer  ridge  of  the  pinna.  Just  within  this,  is  a  groove,  called  the  fossa  of  the  helix.  This 
foesa  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  a  prominent  but  shorter  ridge,  called  the  antihelix ;  and 
above  the  concha,  between  the  superior  portion  of  the  antihelix  and  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  helix,  is  a  shallow  fossa,  called  the  fossa  of  the  antihelix.  The  deep  fossa,  imme- 
cliately  surrounding  the  opening  of  the  meatus,  is  caUed  the  concha.  A  small  lobe  pro- 
jects posteriorly,  covering  the  anterior  portion  of  the  concha,  which  is  called  the  tragus ; 
and  the  projection  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  antihelix  is  called  the  antitragus.  The 
fleshy,  dependent  portion  of  the  pinna  is  called  the  lobule  of  the  ear. 
52 
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The  form  of  the  pinna  and  its  consistence  depend  upon  the  presence  of  fibro-cartalage, 
which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  external  ear  except  the  lobule.  This  stracture  hai» 
already  been  described  in  another  chapter. 

The  integument  covering  the  ear  does  not  vary  much  from  the  integument  of  the 
general  surface.  It  is  thin,  closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  iiosseflBes  smaD, 
rudimentary  hairs,  with  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  glands. 

The  muscles  of  the  ear  are  not  important  in  the  human  subject ;  and,  excluding  a 
few  exceptional  cases,  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will.  The  extrinsic  muscles 
are  the  superior,  or  attoUens,  the  anterior,  or  attrahens,  and  the  posterior,  or  retrahens 
aurem.  In  addition,  there  are  the  six  small  intrinsic  muscles,  situated  between  the  ridges 
upon  the  cartilaginous  surface.  The  pinna  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  head  by  two 
distinct  ligaments  and  a  few  delicate  ligamentous  fibres. 

The  external  auditory  meatus  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  and  extendi 
from  the  concha  to  the  membrana  tympani.  Its  course  is  somewhat  tortuous.  Pasang 
from  without  inward,  its  direction  ia  at  first  somewhat  upward,  turning  abraptly  over  a 
bony  prominence  naar  the  middle,  from  which  it  has  a  alightly  downward  direction  to 
the  membrana  tympani.  Its  general  course  is  from  without  inwar^  and  slightly  forward. 
The  inner  termination  of  the  canal  is  the  membrana  tympani,  which  is  quite  oblique,  the 
upper  portion  being  inclined  outward,  so  that  the  inferior  wall  of  the  meatus  is  consad- 
crably  longer  than  the  superior. 

The  walls  of  the  external  meatus  are  partly  cartilaginous  and  fibrous,  and  partly  bony. 
The  cartilaginous  and  fibrous  portion  occupies  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
length  and  consists  of  a  continuation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna,  with  fibrous  tidsoe. 
About  the  lower  two-thirds  of  this  portion  of  the  canal  is  cartila^nous,  the  npper  third 
being  fibrous.  The  rest  of  the  tube  is  osseous  and  is  a  little  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  cartilaginous  portion.  Around  the  inner  extremity  of  the  canal,  with  the  exception 
of  its  superior  poi*tion,  is  a  narrow  groove,  which  receives  the  greater  portion  of  the 
margin  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  skin  of  the  external  meatus  is  oontinnous  with  the  integument  covering  the 
pinna.  It  is  very  delicate,  becoming  thinner  from  without  inward.  In  the  osseous  por- 
tion, it  adheres  very  closely  to  the  periosteum,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  it  is 
reflected  over  the  membrana  tympani,  forming  its  outer  layer.  In  the  cartilaginous  and 
fibrous  portion,  are  numerous  short,  stiff  hairs,  with  sebaceous  glands  attached  to  their 
follicles,  and  the  coiled  tubes  known  as  the  ceruminous  glands.  The  structure  of  these 
glands  and  the  properties  and  composition  of  the  cerumen  have  already  been  described 
under  the  head  of  secretion. 


General  Arrangement  of  the  Parte  composing  the  Middle  Ear, — Without  a  very  elabo- 
rate and  minute  anatomical  description,  fully  illustrated  by  plates,  it  is  difScnlt  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  very  complex  apparatus  of  the  middle  and 
tlie  internal  ear.  Such  a  minute  and  purely  anatomical  description  would  be  oat  of 
place  in  this  work,  where  it  is  desired  only  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  anatomy  as 
will  enable  the  student  to  comprehend  the  physiology  of  the  ear,  reserving  for  special 
description  certain  of  the  most  important  structures.  In  beginning  the  difficult  ta^  of 
describing  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  middle  and  internal  ear,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  difi^erent  parts,  with  their  names.  This,  with  a  carelal 
study  of  Figs.  258,  259,  260,  and  261,  can  hardly  fail  to  greatly  facilitate  the  cloaer  ia- 
vestigation  of  the  more  important  structures. 

The  arrangement  of  the  parts  constituting  the  external  ear  is  sufficiently  simple.  Tiir 
middle  ear  presents  a  narrow  cavity  (Fig.  258,  1 1),  of  irregular  shape,  situated  betvea 
the  external  car  and  the  labyrinth,  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  general 
nrrangement  of  its  parts  is  shown  in  Fig.  258.  The  outer  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  m 
formed  by  the  membrana  tympani  (Fig,  258,  6).    This  membrane  is  concave,  its 
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ity  looking  ontwan],  an<l  oLIiqne,  inrlining  iisutilly  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with 
the  perpendicular.  This  angle,  however,  varies  considerably  in  different  individaals. 
The  roof  is  formed  by  an  eiceedingiy  thin  plat*  of  bone.  The  floor  is  bony  and  is  much 
narrower  than  the  roof.  The  inner  wall,  separating  the  tympanic  cavity  from  the  laby- 
rinth, is  irregular,  presentiog  several  small  elevations  and  foramina.  The  fenestra  ovalis, 
an  ovoid  opening  near  itH  npjier  portion,  leads  to  the  cavity  of  the  vestibale.    This  is 
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inembnuiii  trinpwd  and  the  ebiUc  abrons  membrane  whtdi  forms  lie 

S,  miUeua ;  i.  handle  ot  the  nullniii  applied  to  the  Inlemid  eurftce  or 

Innnl  lowHil  the  projection  of  the  prnmonln-y  ;  10,  lensor  tympaol  n 

a  right  URie  to  beeome  aoscbed  tn  the  euperior  portlaa  of  the  handle 

Enstacfalan  tube,  tho  Internal,  or  pharyn^eel  extremity  of  which  has  bi 

la  Ita  curve;  IS.  sajicrlor  aemlcWular  wuil;  11.  posterior  scmldnMilar  corn 

10,  cochlea;  IT,  Internal  andllory  caiml;  1^  Ihdal  nern;e;  19^  ktge  petrosal  bt-ji^u.  h.tui.  vu  iiuui  uir  kuikihp- 

floMd,  in  tho  natural  state,  by  the  base  of  the  stapes  and  its  annular  ligament.  Below, 
IB  a  smaller,  ovoid  opening,  the  fenestra  rotunda,  which  leads  to  tiie  cochlea.  This  is 
closed,  in  tho  natural  state,  by  a  membrane,  called  the  secondary  membrnna  tympani. 
In  addition,  the  posterior  wall  presents  aeveral  small  foramina  leading  to  the  mastoid 
cells,  which  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  mnoons  membrane  of  the  tympanic 
cavity.  The  tympanic  cavity  also  presents  an  opening  leading  to  the  Eustachian  tube, 
and  a  small  foramen,  which  ^vea  passage  tA  the  tendoQ  of  the  Stapedius  muscle.  The 
Enstachian  tnbo  extends  from  the  npper  part  of  the  pharynx  to  the  tympanum. 

The  small  bones  of  the  ear  are  three  in  number ;  the  incns,  tlio  malleus,  and  the 
Btapes,  forming  a  chain,  connected  together  by  ligaments  (Fig.  269).  These  bonea  are 
sitnated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  (A,  2, 
Fig.  2G9)  is  closely  attached  to  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  long  process  (A,  8,  Fig. 
359)  is  attached  to  the  Glasserian  fissure  oi  the  temporal  bone.  The  malleus  is  articn- 
lated  with  the  incus.  The  incus  (B,  Fig.  259)  is  connected  with  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  tympanic  cavity,  near  the  openings  of  the  mastoid  cells.  It  is  articulated  with 
the  malleus,  and,  by  tho  extremity  of  its  long  process  (B,  2,  Fig,  269),  with  the  stapes. 
The  stapes  (C,  Fig.  259)  is  the  rooHt  iatornal  bono  of  the  middle  ear.    It  is  articulated 
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by  iu  BmftUer  extremit;  with  the  long  process  of  the  incus.  It»  base  is  oval  (C*,  Tig. 
2Q9)  and,  with  its  sinnular  ligHmcnt,  is  applied  to  ttie  fenestra  ovalis.  The  direction  of 
the  etapes  a  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
long  process  of  the  incna  In  tbo  natural  stale 
(8,  Fig.  260). 

There  are  three  well-defined  muscles  con- 
nected with  the  midille  ear.  Of  these,  two  arc 
attached  to  the  maUens,  and  one,  to  the  stapee. 
The  largest  of  the  three  moBcles  is  the  tensor 
tympani,  called  sometimes  the  internal  mnsclc 
of  the  msllens.  Its  fibre«  arise  from  the  carti- 
laginous portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the 
spinou9  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  the 
'  odjacent  portion  of  the  temporal.  From  thiti 
origin,  it  passes  backward,  almost  horizontally, 
to  the  tympanic  cavity.  In  front  of  the  fenes- 
tra ovalis,  it  turns,  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  orer 
a  bony  process,  and  its  tendon  is  inserted  into 
the  handle  of  the  malleus  at  its  inner  surface 
near  the  root.  The  tendon  is  very  delicate, 
and  the  mnscular  portion  is  about  half  an  inch 
in  length  (10,  Fig.  2G8).  The  mnscle  and  it>* 
_  _  tendon  are  enclosed  in  a  distinct  fibrous  shetfh. 

boBra  in  tiiBii  raturti  MDnwtlon  u  weQ  rrrnn  th«    The  action  of  this  mnscle  is  to  draw  the  handle 
ouUlde ;  a,  malienB ;  A,  Inciu :  0,  >Upc>.  , ,,  ...  .  -         ,      <  ..i 

Of  the  mallens  inward,  pressing  the  base  of  tbe 

stapes  against  the  roembraDe  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  producing  tension  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani.  The  fibres  of  this,  and  of  all  tbe  mnscles  of  the  middle  ear,  are  of  the 
striated  variety.  The  tensor  tympani  is  snpplied  with  motor  fllanienta  from  the  otic 
ganglion,  ffhioh  are  probably  derircd  from  the  facial  nerve. 


<^ 


—  Tit  rtgfil  tfiaperal  ban 
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lD?u^  frrs  In  the  lymiaBlcciiTltv.Htlinilited  with  [heiUui«i:  4.  ths  mnlleiB,  utknlaUd  with  the  Ibcb*:  ].  tbr 
long  proreaa  of  tho  malkaa  la  the  (IIUMriuii  fluure ;  8.  the  etapi-^  irtknlited  with  the  larus.  This  Is  dnon 
Hiini^whiit  ontwsnl ;  otherwlte,  thr  tisH  nf  th6  BUpia  uloDS  wnnld  bo  vl>lbk>.  Tbia  tgan  iihsiri  tlK  hudta  of 
the  miUeiu  BlUcb>il  lo  Iho  membnuu  t)'mp4Dl, 

The  laiator  tynipanl,  the  eiterna!  miiscio  of  the  malleus,  arises  from  the  spiootis  pro- 
csa  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and,  by  a  few  filaments,  from  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  tlie 
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Eastachian  tube.  It  passes  backward,  through  tlie  Glasserian  fissure,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  neck  of  the  malleus,  being  enclosed,  in  its  course,  in  a  fibrous  sheath.  The  laxator 
tympani  is  generally  believed  to  be  muscular,  though  some  authorities  deny  that  it  is 
composed  of  true  muscular  fibres.  Its  action  would  be  to  draw  the  malleus  forward  and 
outward,  producing  relaxation  of  the  membrana  tympani.  It  is  not  definitely  known  from 
what  nerve  this  muscle  derives  its  motor  filaments. 

The  stapedius  muscle  is  situated  in  the  descending  portion  of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii 
and  in  the  cavity  of  the  pyramid  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  Its  ten- 
don emerges  from  a  foramen  at  the  summit  of  the  pyramid.  In  the  canal  in  which  this 
muscle  is  lodged,  its  direction  is  upward  and  vertical.  At  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  it 
turns  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  its  tendon  passing  horizontally  forward  to  be  attached  to 
the  head  of  the  stapes.  Like  the  other  muscles  of  the  ear,  this  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous 
sheath.  Its  action  is  to  draw  the  head  of  the  stapes  backward,  relaxing  the  membrana 
tympani.    This  muscle  receives  filaments  from  the  facial  nerve  by  a  distinct  branch,  the 

tympanic. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  presents  several  foramina  which  open 
directly  into  numerous  irregularly -shaped  cavities,  communicating  freely  with  each  other, 
in  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  These  are  called  the  mastoid  cells.*  They 
are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  There  is,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the  pharynx  and  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  from  the  tympanum  to  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  Eustachian  tube  (12,  Fig.  258)  is  partly  bony  and  partly  cartilaginoas.  Following 
its  direction  from  the  tympanic  cavity,  it  passes  forward,  inward,  and  slightly  downward. 
Its  entire  length  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  Its  caliber  graduaUy  contracts  from  the 
tympanum  to  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid,  and  from  this  constricted  portion  it  gradually 
dilates  to  its  opening  into  the  pharynx,  the  entire  canal  presenting  the  appearance  of  two 
cones.  The  osseous  portion  extends  from  the  tympanum  to  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
The  cartilaginous  portion  is  an  irregularly  triangular  cartilage,  bent  upon  itself  above, 
forming  a  furrow,  with  its  concavity  presenting  downward  and  outward.  The  fibrous 
portion  occupies  about  half  of  the  tube  beyond  the  osseous  portion,  and  completes  the 
canal,  forming  its  inferior  and  external  portion.  In  its  structure,  the  cartilage  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  intermediate  between  the  hyaline  and  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  circumflexus,  or  tensor  palati  muscle,  which  has  already  been  described  in  connec- 
tion with  deglutition,  is  attached  to  the  anterior  margin,  or  the  hook  of  the  cartilage.  The 
attachments  of  this  muscle  have  lately  been  accurately  described  by  RtLdinger,  who  calls 
it  the  dilator  of  the  tube.  The  following  excellent  summary  of  the  action  of  the  muscles 
upon  the  tube  is  taken  from  the  report  on  otology,  by  Dr.  J.  Ome  Green,  contained  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Otological  Society,  1870 : 

^'  The  tensor  palati  muscle  is  a  dilator  of  the  tube ;  it  is  inserted  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  hook  of  the  cartilage,  passing  forward,  inward,  and  slightly  downward,  and 
its  fibres  spread  out  along  the  edge  of  the  soft  palate  and  on  the  side  of  the  pharynx.  In 
contracting,  it  draws  the  hook  of  the  cartilage  forward  and  a  little  downward,  thus  en- 
larging the  caliber  of  the  tube.  The  levator  palati  takes  its  origin  from  the  temporal 
bone  just  below  the  osseous  tube,  and  passes  along  the  floor  of  the  tube,  some  of  its  fibres 
arising  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cartilage ;  it  is  inserted  in  the  uvula,  and,  in  contracting 
the  belly  of  the  muscle  which  lies  along  the  fioor  of  the  tube,  becomes  thicker :  the  floor 
of  the  tube  is  raised,  and  the  fibres  arising  from  the  cartilage  serve  to  draw  the  lower  end 
of  this  away  from  the  opposite  wall. 

**  The  palato-pharyngeus  rises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cartilage, 
passes  backward,  and  is  inserted  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Its  action  would 
be  to  draw  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tube  backward ;  but,  as  it  is  often  but  slightly  de- 
veloped, it  probably  only  serves  to  fix  the  cartilage,  so  that  the  other  muscles  can  act 
more  effectively. 
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'^  The  opening  of  the  tube  is  thus  the  resalt  of  the  action  of  these  three  moseles:  the 
tensor  palati,  or  dilator  tubsB,  draws  the  hook  of  the  cartilage  outward,  the  cartil^ 
becomes  less  curved  and  the  tube  is  widened ;  the  levator  palati  in  contracting  becomt^ 
more  horizontal,  and  draws  the  lower  end  of  the  cartilage  inward  and  upward,  thus 
enlarging  the  pharyngeal  orifice  more  than  3^".  As  soon  as  these  mnscles  oease  acting, 
the  elasticity  of  the  cartilage  restores  the  canal  to  its  former  condition.^^ 

It  is  thus  that  the  action  of  certain  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  dilates  the  pharyngeal 
opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  If  we  close  the  mouth  and  nostrils  and  make  several 
repeated  acts  of  deglutition,  we  draw  the  air  from  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  renders  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  tense,  increasing  its  concavity. 
By  one  or  two  lateral  movements  of  the  jaws,  we  open  the  tube,  the  pressure  of  air  Is 
equalized,  and  the  ear  returns  to  its  normal  condition .  The  nerves  animating  the  dilator 
tubsB  come  from  the  pneumogastric  and  are  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory. 

A  smooth  mucous  membrane  forms  a  continuous  lining  for  the  Eustachian  tube,  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  mastoid  cells.  In  all  parts,  it  is  closely  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  tissues,  and,  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  it  is  very  thin.  In  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  there  are  numerous  mucous  glands,  which  are  most 
abundant  near  the  pharyngeal  orifice,  and  gradually  diminish  in  number  toward  the 
osseous  portion,  in  which  there  are  no  glands.  Throughout  the  tobe,  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  conoidal  cells  of  ciliated  epfthelium.  The  mncoos 
membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  very  thin,  consisting  of  little  more  than  epithelium 
and  a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  It  lines  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  the  inner  sar&ce  otthc 
membrana  tympani,  is  prolonged  into  the  mastoid  cells,  and  covers  the  osddea  and  those 
portions  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  which  pass  through  the  tympanum.  On  the  floor  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  and  on  its  anterior,  inner,  and  posterior  walls,  the  epitheliom  is  ol 
the  conoidal,  ciliated  variety.  On  the  promontory,  roof,  ossicles,  and  muscles,  the  ceik 
are  of  the  pavement-variety  and  not  ciliated,  the  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other 
being  gradual.  The  entire  mucous  membrane  contams  numerous  lymphatics,  a  plexus 
of  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells,  with  some  peculiar  cells,  the  physiology  of  which  is  oot 
understood. 

We  have  thus  given  a  general  sketch  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  middle  ear, 
and  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  treat  more  fully  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanom,  the 
mastoid  cells,  or  the  Eustachian  tube,  except  as  regards  certain  points  in  their  physkilogy. 
The  minute  anatomy  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  articulations  of  the  ossicles  can 
be  more  conveniently  considered  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  these  parts. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Bony  Labyrinth. — The  internal  portion  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  is  contained  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  conasts  of  an 
irregular  cavity,  called  the  vestibule,  the  three  semicircular  canals  (18,  14,  15,  Fig.  S58\, 
and  the  cochlea  (16,  Fig.  256).  The  general  arrangement  of  these  parts  in  ntu  and  their 
relations  to  the  adjacent  structures  are  shown  in  Fig.  258.  Fig.  261,  showing  the  boisy 
labyrinth  isolated,  is  taken  from  the  beautiful  photograph  contained  in  Rtidinger's  atlas. 

The  yestibule  is  the  central  chamber  of  the  labyrinth,  commimicating  with  the  tympanic 
cavity  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which  is  closed  in  the  natural  state  by  the  base  of  the  stapes. 
This  is  the  central,  ovoid  opening  shown  in  Fig.  261.  The  inner  wall  of  the  vestibide 
presents  a  small,  round  depression  (the  fovea  hemispherioa)  perforated  by  numerous  small 
foramina,  through  which  pass  nervous  filaments  from  the  internal  anditory  meatus. 
Behind  this  depression,  is  the  opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule.  In  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vestibule,  are  five  small,  round  openings  leading  to  the  semicircular  canaK 
with  a  larger  opening  below,  leading  to  the  cochlea. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  semicircular  canals  is  shown  in  Fig.  261  (6,  7,  8»  9, 
10,  11,  12). 

The  arrangement  of  the  cochlea  (the  anterior  division  of  the  labyrinth)  is  shown  in 
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£lg.  261  (1,  S,  4).  Tliis  is  a  spiral  canal,  about  an  inoli  and  n  lialf  long,  and  one-tenth  of 
an  incli  wide  at  its  cominenceiuent,  gradually  tapering  to  tlia  apex,  and  making,  in  its 
course,  two  and  a  half  turns.  Its  interior  presents  a  central  pillar,  around  which  winds 
a  spiral  lamina  of  bone.  The  fenestra  rotunda  (2,  Fig.  261),  closed  in  the  natural  state 
by  a  membrane  (the  secondary  membrana  tyoipani),  lies  between  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cooblva  and  the  cavity  of  the  tympanom. 


Fvt.  301. — TAt  tejt  bony  tabyrintk  of  a  ntvt-bom  child^  forvard  and  outtavit  eiea.  F^rmi  k  plioto^npli. 
(RDdlDRer.) 

1,  tbft  wlr1i>  caoal  tbe  b»lDnlDgof  tbe  splrBlcAOHl  dT  th^  cochlea;  2.  tbe  fbnMtrK  Totanda:  S.t2tB  aecoud  tum  of  Uio 
cochlea;  4.lhe  flnsl  half- turn  of  Itaecoohlu;  S,Ui«  bonier  oflhe  bonj  wall  arihe  veiUbule,  sltiuud  betveen  llie 
cocbkaand  theuflildn^alarcauiaJB;  6,  Ibn  ftUMrior.  oruj;flLtal  aembdivulBr  eiuial;  T.  the  pordon  of  the  nperioT 
(eiplelrculiT canal  beot  ODtwud;  8,  the  pfHUrtoT.  or  Uanaiene  nemlclRSDlu'  mini;  9,  Itae  portion  oTUie  poetartor 

brciBal;  II,  tbe  ampnllii  osnea  exlema;  1%  tbe  boHioDtal.  or  eilcnul  nemldrcnbir  caiiBl.    I^e  oiplanalLoo  or 
tidi  Figure  hia  be«D  modifled  and  condeDHd  from  BbdlD^r. 

What  is  called  the  mcmbronoas  labyrinth  is  contained  within  the  hony  parts  just 
-described.  Its  stractnre,  and  the  idUinate  distribution  and  connecUons  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  which  penetrates  by  tbe  internal  auditory  meatns,  involve  some  of  the  most  intri- 
cate and  difficult  points  in  the  whole  range  of  minute  anatomy.  Some  of  these  have 
direct  and  important  relations  to  the  physiology  of  hearing,  while  many  are  of  purely 
anatomical  interest.  Such  facts  as  bear  direct);  upon  physiology  will  be  considered  fully 
in  connection  with  the  functions  of  the  internal  ear. 

Physics  of  Sound. 
Tbe  sketch  that  we  have  given  of  the  general  anatomical  arran|;ement  of  the  auditory 
apparatas  conveys  an  idea  of  the  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ear.  The  waves  of 
sound  must  be  transmitted  to  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the 
labyrinth.  These  waves  are  collected  by  the  pinna,  are  conducted  te  the  membrana 
tympani  through  the  external  auditory  meatus,  produce  vibrations  of  the  mombrann 
tyinpani,  are  conducted  by  the  chain  of  ossicles  to  the  openin{;s  ia  the  labyrinth,  and 
are  communicated  through  tbe  fluids  of  the  labyrinth  to  the  ultimate  nervous  filaments. 
The  free  passage  of  air  through  the  external  meatus  and  the  communications  of  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  with  the  mastoid  cells,  and.  i»y  the  Euatnchian  tube,  with  the  pharynx, 
are  necessary  to  the  proper  vibration  of  the  inonibrana  tympani ;  the  integrity  of  the 
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ossicles  and  of  their  ligaments  and  muscles  is  essential  to  the  proper  conduction  of  eoimd 
to  the  labyrinth ;  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  labyrinth  is  a  condition  essential  to  tbe 
conduction  of  the  waves  to  the  filaments  of  distribution  of  the  auditory  nerves ;  and, 
finally,  from  the  labyrinth,  the  nerves  pass  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus  to  the 
brain,  where  the  auditory  impressions  are  appreciated. 

Most  of  the  points  in  acoustics  which  are  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  physi- 
ology of  audition  are  definitely  settled.  The  theories  of  the  propagation  of  sound  invoke 
wave-action,  concerning  which  there  is  no  dispute  among  physicists.  For  the  conduc- 
tion of  sound,  a  ponderable  medium  is  essential ;  and  it  is  not  necessary,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  imponderable  ether. 
The  human  ear,  although  perhaps  not  so  acute  as  the  auditory  apparatus  of  some  of  the 
inferior  animals,  not  only  appreciates  irregular  waves,  such  as  produce  noise  as  disdn- 
gnished  from  sounds  called  musical,  but  is  capable  of  distinguishing  regular  waves,  as  in 
simple  musical  sounds,  and  harmonious  combinations. 

In  music,  certain  successions  of  regular  sounds  are  agreeable  to  the  ear  and  constitute 
what  we  call  melody.  Again,  we  are  able  to  appreciate,  not  only  the  intensity  of  sounds. 
both  noisy  and  musical,  but  we  recognize  pitch  and  difiTerent  qualities,  particularly  in 
music.  Still  farther,  we  find  that  musical  notes  may  be  resolved  into  certain  invariable 
component  parts,  such  as  tbe  octave,  the  third,  fifth,  etc.  These  components  of  what 
are  usually  supposed  to  be  simple  sounds — which  may  be  isolated  by  artificial  means,  to 
be  described  farther  on — are  called  tones ;  while  the  sounds  themselves,  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  different  tones,  are  called  notes,  which  may  themselves  be  combined  to  fiirm 
chords. 

The  quality  of  musical  sounds  may  be  modified  by  the  simultaneous  production  of 
others  which  correspond  to  certain  of  the  components  of  the  predominating  note.  For 
example,  if  we  add  to  a  single  note,  the  third,  fifth,  and  octave,  we  produce  a  major 
chord,  the  sound  of  which  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  single  note  or  of  a  note  with 
its  octave.  If  we  diminish  the  third  by  a  semitone,  we  have  a  different  quality,  which 
is  peculiar  to  minor  chords.  In  this  way,  we  can  form  an  immense  variety  of  musical 
sounds  upon  a  single  instrument,  as  the  piano.  And  still  farther,  by  the  hannonioiis 
combinations  of  the  notes  of  different  instruments  and  of  different  registers  of  the 
human  voice,  as  in  grand  choral  and  orchestral  compositions,  shades  of  effect,  afano^ 
innumerable,  may  be  produced.  The  modification  of  tones  in  this  way  constitutes  har- 
mony ;  and  an  educated  ear,  not  only  experiences  pleasure  from  these  musical  combina- 
tions, but  Qan  distinguish  their  different  component  parts. 

A  chord  may  convey  to  the  ear  the  sensation  of  completeness  in  itself  or  it  may  lead 
to  a  succession  of  notes  before  this  sense  of  completeness  is  attained.  Different  chords 
of  the  same  key  may  be  made  to  follow  each  other,  or  we  may,  by  transition-notes,  pa* 
to  the  chords  of  other  keys.  Each  key  has  its  fundamental  note,  and  the  trandtion  from 
one  key  to  another,  in  order  to  be  agreeable  to  the  ear,  must  be  made  in  certain  weD- 
defined  and  invariable  ways.  These  regular  transitions  constitute  modulation.  The  ear 
becomes  fatigued  by  long  successions  of  notes  always  in  one  key,  and  modulation  is  essen- 
tial to  the  ei\joyment  of  elaborate  musical  compositions ;  otherwise,  the  not^s  would  not 
only  become  monotonous,  but  their  correct  appreciation  would  be  impaired,  as  the  ap- 
preciation of  colors  becomes  less  distinct  after  looking  for  a  long  time  at  an  object  pre- 
senting a  single  vivid  tint. 

Laws  of  Sofiorous  Vibrations, 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  pound  is  produced  by  vibrations  in  a  ponderable  me- 
dium. The  sounds  ordinarily  heard  are  transmitted  to  the  ear  by  means  of  vibratjoo* 
of  the  atmosphere.  A  simple  and  very  common  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by 
the  experiment  of  striking  a  bell  carefully  arranged  in  t^euo.  Although  the  stroke  and 
the  vibration  can  readily  be  seen,  there  is  no  sound  ;  and,  if  air  be  gradually  introduced^ 
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the  sound  will  become  appreciable  and  progressively  more  intense  as  the  snrroonding 
medium  is  increased  in  density. 

If  we  produce  a  single  sound,  or  shock,  in  a  free  atmosphere,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  waves  are  transmitted  equally  in  every  direction ;  and  this  is  accomplished  in  the 
foUowing  manner :  An  imaginary  sphere  of  air  receives  an  impulse,  or  shock,  from  the 
body  which  produces  the  sound.  This  shock  is,  in  its  turn,  communicated  to  another 
spherical  stratum  of  air ;  this,  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  The  elasticity  of  the  air,  however^ 
produces  a  recoil  of  each  imaginary  sphere  of  air,  and  it  is  a  portion  of  the  last  stratum 
which  strikes  the  tympanum,  throwing  it  into  vibration.  If  but  a  single  impulse  be 
given  to  the  air,  we  may  suppose  that  all  of  the  different  strata,  after  a  single  oscillation, 
return  to  their  original  quiescent  condition.  The  first  stratum  receives  the  shock,  and 
the  last  communicates  the  shook  to  the  ear.  The  oscillations  of  sound,  produced  in  this 
way,  are  to  and  fro  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  conduction  and  are  said  to  be  longi- 
tudinal. In  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  the  vibrations  are  supposed  to  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  propagation,  or  transversal.  A  complete  oscillation  to  and  fro  is 
called  a  sound-wave. 

It  is  evident  that  vibrating  bodies  may  be  made  to  perform  and  impart  to  the  atmos- 
phere oscillations  of  greater  or  less  amplitude.  The  intensity  of  the  sound  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  If  we  cause  a  tuning-fork  to  vibrate,  the  sound 
is  at  first  loud,  or  intense ;  but  the  amplitude  gradually  diminishes,  and  the  sound  dies 
away  until  it  is  lost.  In  a  vibrating  body  capable  of  producing  a  definite  number  of 
waves  of  sound  in  a  second,  it  is  evident  that,  tbe  greater  the  amplitude  of  the  wave,  the 
greater  is  the  velocity  of  the  particles  thrown  into  vibration.  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
experiment,  that  there  is  an  invariable  mathematical  relation  between  the  intensity  of 
sound,  the  velocity  of  the  conducting  particles,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  waves ;  and 
this  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  that  the  intensity  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
amplitude.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  intensity  of  sound  is  diminished  by  distance,  as 
the  amplitude  of  the  waves  and  the  velocity  of  the  vibrating  particles  become  weaker, 
the  farther  we  are  removed  from  the  sonorous  body.  The  sound,  as  the  waves  recede 
from  the  sonorous  body,  becomes  distributed  over  an  increased  area.  The  ])ropagation 
of  sound  has  been  reduced  also  to  the  formula,  that  the  intensity  diminishes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Sonorous  vibrations  are  subject  to  many  of  the  laws  of  reflection  which  we  have 
studied  in  connection  with  light.  Sound  may  be  absorbed  by  soft  and  non-vibrating 
surfaces,  in  the  same  way  that  certain  surfaces  absorb  the  rays  of  light.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  explain  the  deadening  of  sound  in  apartments  furnished  with  carpets,  curtains, 
etc.,  and  its  reflection  from  smooth,  hard  surfaces.  By  carefully-arranged  convex  sur- 
faces, the  waves  of  sound  may  be  readily  collected  to  a  focus.  These  laws  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  sonorous  waves  explain  echoes  and  the  conduction  of  sound  by  confined  strata  of 
air,  as  in  tubes.  We  thus  explain  the  mechanism  of  speaking-trumpets,  the  collection  of 
the  waves  by  the  pavilion  of  the  ear,  and  their  transmission  to  the  tympanum  by  the 
external  auditory  meatus.  To  make  the  parallel  between  sonorous  and  luminous  trans- 
mission more  complete,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  waves  of  sound  may  be  refracted 
to  a  focus  by  being  made  to  pass  through  an  acoustic  lens,  as  a  balloon  filled  with  car- 
bonic-acid gas.  The  waves  of  sound  may  also  be  deflected  around  solid  bodies,  when 
they  produce  what  have  been  called  by  Tyndall,  shadows  of  sound. 

Any  one  observing  the  sound  produced  by  the  blow  of  an  axe  can  note  the  important 
fact  that  sound  is  transmitted  with  much  less  rapidity  than  light.  At  a  short  distance, 
our  view  of  the  body  is  practically  instantaneous ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  blow  and  the  sound.  This  interval  represents  the  velocity  of  the  sonorous 
conduction.  This  fact  is  also  illustrated  by  the  interval  between  a  flash  of  lightning  and 
the  sound  of  thunder.  The  velocity  of  sound  depends  upon  the  density  and  elasticity  of 
the  conducting  medium.    The  rate  of  conduction  of  sound  by  atmospheric  air  at  the 
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freezing-point  of  water  is  about  1,090  feet  per  second.  This  rate  presents  comparatiTdj 
slight  variations  for  the  different  gases,  but  it  is  very  much  more  rapid  in  liquids  and  in 
solids.  In  ordinary  water,  it  is  4,708  feet  per  second ;  in  iron  or  steel  wire,  about  16,000 
feet ;  and  in  most  woods,  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre,  about  the  same. 

Noue  and  Musical  Sounds, — There  is  a  well-defined  physical  as  well  as  an  esthetic 
distinction  between  noise  and  music.  Taking,  as  examples,  single  sounds,  a  sound  be- 
comes noise  when  the  air  is  thrown  into  confused  and  irregular  vibrations.  A  ncnse  may 
be  composed  of  a  few  musical  sounds,  when  these  are  not  in  accord  wiili  each  other,  and 
sounds  called  musical  are  not  always  entirely  free  from  discordant  vibrations,  as  we  shaD 
see  in  studying  musical  sounds,  properly  so  called.  A  noise  possesses  intensity,  varying 
with  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  and  it  may  have  different  qualities,  depending  upon 
the  form  of  its  vibrations.  We  may  call  a  noise  duU,  sharp,  ringing,  metallic^  boUow, 
etc.,  thus  expressing  qualities  that  are  readily  understood.  In  percussion  of  the  chest, 
the  resonance  is  called  vesicular,  tympanitic,  etc.,  distinctions  in  quality  that  are  quite 
important.  A  noise  may  also  be  called  sharp  or  Jow  in  pitch,  as  the  rapid  or  slow  vibr*- 
tions  predominate,  without  answering  the  requirements  of  musical  sounds.  These  ex{^- 
nations,  with  the  definition  that  a  noise  is  a  sound  that  is  not  musical,  will  be  better 
understood  after  we  have  described  some  of  the  characters  of  musical  vibrations^ 

A  pure  and  simple  musical  sound  consists  of  vibrations  following  each  other  at  regular 
intervals,  provided  that  the  succession  of  waves  be  not  too  slow  or  too  rapid.  When  the 
vibrations  are  too  slow,  we  have  an  appreciable  succession  of  impulses,  and  the  sound  k 
not  musical.  When  they  are  too  rapid,  we  recognize  that  the  sound  is  exoessively  shazft. 
but  it  is  then  painfully  acute  and  has  no  pitch  that  can  be  accurately  determined  by  the 
auditory  apparatus.  Such  sounds  may  be  occasionally  employed  in  musical  compositioK. 
but,  in  themselves,  they  are  not  strictly  musical. 

In  musical  sounds,  we  recognize  duration,  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality.  The  daration 
depends  simply  upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  vibrating  body  is  thrown  into 
action.  The  intensity  depends,  as  we  have  already  stated,  upon  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations,  and  it  has  no  relation  whatsoever  to  pitch.  Pitch  depends  absolutely  upon  the 
rapidity  of  the  regular  vibrations,  and  quality,  upon  the  combinations  of  different  toMb 
in  harmony,  the  character  of  the  harmonics  of  fundamental  tones,  and  the  form  of  the 
vibrations. 

Pitch  of  Musical  Sounds, — In  discussing  the  pitch  of  musical  sounds,  we  shall  leave 
out  of  the  question,  for  the  present,  the  harmonics,  which  exist  in  nearly  all  musical  note« 
and  affect  their  quality,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  study  of  simple  vibrataona.  Such 
tones  are  those  of  great  organ-pipes,  which  are  deficient  in  harmonics  and  in  overtoiled. 
and  are  almost  entirely  pure. 

Pitch  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations.  A  mnaoal  sound  may  be  of  greater  or 
less  intensity ;  it  may  at  first  be  quite  loud  and  gradually  die  away;  but  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  definite  tone  is  invariable,  be  it  weak  or  powerful.  The  rapidity  of  the 
conduction  of  sound  does  not  vary  with  its  intensity  or  pitch,  and,  in  the  harmonioiis 
combination  of  the  sounds  of  different  instruments,  be  they  high  or  low  in  pitch,  intense 
or  feeble,  it  is  always  the  same  in  the  same  conducting  medium.  Distinct  muaieai  note» 
may  present  an  immense  variety  of  qualities,  but  all  tones  of  the  same  pitch  have  afaao- 
lutely  equal  rates  of  vibration.  Tones  equal  in  pitch  are  said  to  be  in  unison.  This  £ici. 
though  simple,  has  a  most  important  physiological  bearing.  In  the  first  place,  an  edu- 
cated ear  can,  without  difiScuIty,  distinguish  slight  differences  in  pitch  in  ordinary  mnskal 
tones.  Again,  we  ascertain  by  experiment  that  this  power  of  appreciation  of  t<Hies^  ^ 
restricted  within  well-defined  limits,  which  vary  slightly  in  different  individuals.  With> 
out  citing  all  of  the  numerous  observations  upon  this  point,  we  may  state  that  lieltuhohz. 
whose  authority  js  the  very  highest,  gives,  as  the  range  of  sounds  that  can  be  legitimaitdy 
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employed  in  music,  those  of  from  40  to  4,000  vibrations  in  a  second,  embracing  aboat 
seven  octaves.  In  an  orchestra,  the  double  bass  gives  the  lowest  note,  which  has  40*25 
vibrations  in  a  second,  and  the  highest  note,  given  bj  the  small  flute,  has  4,752  vibrations. 
In  grand  organs,  there  is  a  pipe  which  gives  a  note  of  16*5  vibrations,  and  the  deepest 
note  of  modern  pianos  has  27*5  vibrations ;  but  delicate  shades  of  pitch  in  these  low  notes 
are  not  appreciable  to  most  persons.  Sounds  above  the  limits  just  indicated  are  painfully 
sharp,  and  their  pitch  cannot  be  exactly  appreciated  by  the  ear.  The  physiological  inter- 
est connected  with  these  facts  is,  that  the  limits  of  the  appreciation  of  musical  sounds  are 
probably  due  to  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  as  we  have  a 
limit  to  the  acuteness  of  vision,  which  can  be  explained  by  the  structure  of  the  eye.  This 
fact  is  the  basis  of  the  accepted  theories  of  the  appreciation  of  musical  sounds. 

Musical  Scale. — We  have  thus  far  considered  musical  sounds,  without  any  reference 
to  the  relations  of  different  notes  to  each  other.  A  knowledge  of  these  relations  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  science  of  music ;  and,  without  a  clear  idea  of  certain  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  music,  we  cannot  thoroughly  comprehend  the  mechanism  of  audition. 

It  requires  very  little  cultivation  of  the  ear  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  fact,  that 
the  successions  and  combinations  of  tones  must  obey  certain  fixed  laws ;  and,  long  before 
these  laws  were  the  subject  of  mathematical  demonstration,  the  relations  of  the  different 
notes  of  the  scale  were  established,  merely  because  certain  successions  and  combinations 
were  agreeable  to  the  ear,  while  others  were  discordant  and  apparently  unnatural.  Now 
that  we  are  pretty  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  vibrations,  we  can  study  the 
scale  from  a  scientific,  as  well  as  from  an  sBsthetic  point  of  view. 

The  most  convenient  notes  for  our  study  are  those  produced  by  vibrating  strings,  and 
the  phenomena  here  observed  are  essentially  the  same  for  all  musical  sounds;  for  it  is 
by  means  of  vibrations  communicated  to  the  air  that  the  waves  of  sound  find  their 
way  to  the  auditory  apparatus.  Let  us  take,  to  begin  with,  a  string  vibrating  24 
times  in  a  second.  If  this  string  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  each  part  will  vibrate 
48  times  in  a  second.  The  note  thus  produced  is  the  octave,  or  the  8Ui  of  the  primary 
note,  called  the  8th,  because  the  natural  scale,  a^  we  shall  see,  contains  eight  notes,  c^ 
-which  the  first  is  the  lowest  and  the  last,  the  highest.  We  may  divide  the  half  again, 
producing  a  second  octave,  and  so  on,  within  the  limits  of  our  appreciation  of  musical 
sounds.  If  we  divide  the  string  so  that  f  of  its  length  will  vibrate,  we  have  86  vibrations 
in  a  second,  and  this  note  is  the  6th  in  the  scale.  If  we  divide  the  string  again,  so  as  to 
leave  f  of  its  length,  we  have  30  vibrations,  which  gives  the  8d  note  in  the  scale.  These 
are  the  most  natural  subdivisions  of  the  note;  and  the  1st,  3d,  5th,  and  8th,  when  sound- 
ed together,  make  what  is  known  as  the  common  mi^or  chord.  Tliree-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  original  string  makes  32  vibrations,  and  gives  the  4th  note  in  the  scale.  If 
we  take  f  of  the  string,  we  have  27  vibrations,  and  the  note  is  the  2d  in  the  scale.  With 
f  of  the  string,  we  have  40  vibrations  in  a  second,  or  the  6th  note  in  the  scale.  With  -fg 
of  the  string,  we  have  45  vibrations  in  a  second,  or  the  7th  note  in  the  scale. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  started  with  a  note,  which  we  may  call  0.  This  is 
the  key-note,  or  the  tonic.  In  this  scale,  which  is  called  the  natural,  or  diatonic  key,  we 
have  a  regular  mathematical  progression  from  the  1st  to  the  8th.  This  is  called  the 
mtyor  key  of  C.  Melody  consists  in  an  agreeable  succession  of  notes,  which  we  may 
assume,  for  sake  of  simplicity,  to  be  pure.  We  cannot,  in  a  simple  melody,  sound  any 
note  but  one  of  those  in  the  scale.  When  a  different  note  is  sounded,  we  pass  into  a  key 
which  has  a  different  fundamental  note,  or  tonic,  with  a  different  succession  of  8ds,  5ths, 
etc.  Every  key,  therefore,  has  its  1st,  3d,  5th,  and  8th,  as  well  as  the  intermediate 
notes.  If  we  substitute  for  the  3d  a  note  formed  by  a  string  f  the  length  of  the  tonic 
instead  of  f ,  we  have  the  key  converted  into  the  minor.  The  minor  chord,  consisting  of  the 
1st,  the  diminished  3d,  the  5th,  and  the  8th,  is  perfectly  harmonious,  but  it  has  a  quality 
qnite  different  from  that  of  the  major  chord.    The  notes  of  a  melody  may  progress  in  the 
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minor  key  as  well  as  in  the  migor.     Taking  the  small  nnmbers  of  vibratioiui  roerel}*  for 
convenience,  the  following  is  the  mode  of  progression  in  the  natural  scale  of  C  mtyor: 

Ut       2d.  8d.  4th.  5th  Gib.  7fh.  Sth. 

Note C        D  E  F  G  A  B         C 

Lengths  of  the  string 1         §  J  ?  f  !  A         i 

Number  of  vibrations 24  27  SO  82  86  40  45  48 

The  intervals  between  the  notes  of  the  scale,  it  is  seen,  are  not  equal.  The  sina11e«t, 
between  the  3d  and  4th  and  the  7th  and  8th,  are  called  semitones.  The  oUier  interrak 
are  either  fall  perfect  tones  or  small  perfect  tones.  Although  there  are  semitones,  not 
belonging  to  the  key  of  0,  between  0  and  D,  D  and  E,  F  and  G,  G  and  A,  and  A  and 
B,  these  intervals  are  not  all  composed  of  exactly  the  same  number  of  vibrations ;  so 
that,  taking  the  notes  on  a  piano,  if  we  have  D  as  the  tonic,  its  5th  would  be  A.  We 
assume  that  D  has  27  vibrations,  and  A,  40,  giving  a  difference  of  18.  With  C  as  the 
tonic  and  G  as  the  5th,  we  have  a  difference  of  12.  It  is  on  account  of  these  differences 
in  the  intervals,  that  each  key  in  music  has  a  peculiar  and  an  individual  character. 

In  tuning  a  piano,  which  is  the  single  instrument  most  commonly  used  for  accomp«m- 
raent  and  the  general  interpretation  of  musical  compositions,  the  ordinary  method  is  by 
the  5ths.  We  bring  the  5th  of  0  in  exact  accord  with  the  tonic;  then  the  5th  of  D; 
then  the  5th  of  E,  and  finally  the  5th  of  F.  The  5th  of  F  should  be  the  octove  of  C, 
but,  by  progressing  in  this  way,  the  last  note  (0)  is  too  sharp  and  is  net  the  octave  of 
the  lower  C.  If  this  progression  were  continued  higher  and  higher,  the  octaves  would 
become  more  and  more  out  of  tune ;  and,  to  avoid  this,  the  octaves  are  made  perfect  and 
the  5ths  and  8ds  are  tuned  down,  so  that  the  inequality  is  distributed  throughout  the 
scale.  This  is  called  tempering  the  scale,  and,  with  this  ^^  temperament,'*  the  notes  are 
not  exactly  true ;  still,  musiciaus  are  accustomed  to  this,  and  they  fail  to  recognize  the 
mathematical  defect. 

Even  in  melody,  and  still  more  in  hannony,  in  long  compositions,  the  ear  becomes 
fatigued  by  a  single  key,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  effects 
to  change  the  tonic,  by  what  is  called  modulation,  returning  afterward  to  the  original  key. 

Quality  of  MuHeal  Sounds, — By  appropriate  means,  we  can  analyze  or  decompose 
white  light  into  prismatic  colors ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  nearly  all  musical  sounds,  which 
seem  at  first  to  be  simple,  can  be  resolved  into  certain  well-defined  constituents.  There 
are  few  absolutely  simple  sounds  used  in  music.  'We  may  take  an  example,  however,  in 
the  notes  of  great  stopped-pipes  in  the  organ.  These  are  simple,  but  are  of  an  unsatis- 
factory quality  and  wanting  in  richness.  Almost  all  other  musical  sounds,  however, 
have  a  fundamental  tone,  which  we  recognize  at  once ;  but  this  tone  is  accompanied 
by  hannonics  caused  by  secondary  vibrations  of  subdivisions  of  the  sonorous  body. 
The  number,  pitch,  and  intensity  of  these  harmonic,  or  aliquot  vibrations  affect  what 
is  called  the  quality,  or  timbre  of  musical  notes,  by  modifying  the  form  of  the  sonorow 
waves.  This  fact,  which  we  shall  discuss  more  elaborately  farther  on,  requires  little 
argument  for  its  support.  If  we  suppose  a  string  vibrating  a  certain  number  of  times  in 
a  second,  the  vibrations  being  perfectly  simple,  we  should  have,  according  to  the  lavfr 
of  vibrating  bodies,  a  simple  music>al  tone ;  but,  if  we  suppose  that  the  string  subdivides 
itself  into  different  segments,  one  of  which  gives  the  8d,  another,  the  5th,  and  so  on,  of  the 
fundamental  tone,  it  is  evident  that  the  form  of  the  vibrations  must  be  considerahlT 
modified.  This  is  the  fact ;  and,  with  these  modifications  in  form,  the  quality,  or  timbre 
of  the  note  is  changed.  We  can  illustrate  this  roughly  on  the  piano.  If  we  strike  the 
note  C,  we  have  a  certain  quality  of  sound.  We  may  assume,  for  sake  of  argumoic 
that  this  is  a  simple  tone,  although  in  reality  it  is  complex.  We  now  strike  simultaneouslT 
the  fundamental  note,  its  8d,  5th,  and  8th,  making  the  common  chord  of  C  migor.  Tbe 
predominant  note  is  still  0,  but  the  addition  of  the  harmonious  notes  modifies  its  quality. 
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If  we  diminish  the  third  by  a  semitone,  we  still  liave  0  for  the  predominant  note,  but 
the  quality  of  the  chord  is  changed  to  the  minor.  In  this  rough  illustration,  the  ear  can 
readily  detect  the  harmonious  tones ;  but,  in  the  note  of  a  single  string,  this  cannot  be 
done  without  practice  and  close  attention.  Still,  in  the  notes  of  single  strings,  the  ear 
can  distinguish  the  harmonics ;  and,  what  is  more  satisfactory,  the  existence  of  harmon- 
ics can  be  actuaUy  demonstrated  in  various  ways. 

From  what  we  have  just  stated,  it  follows  that  nearly  all  musical  tones  consist,  not 
only  of  a  fundamental  sound,  but  of  harmonic  vibrations,  subordinate  to  the  fundamental 
and  qualifying  it  in  a  particular  way.  These  harmonics  may  be  feeble  or  intense ;  cer- 
tain of  them  may  predominate  over  others ;  some,  that  are  usually  present,  may  be 
eliminated ;  and,  in  short,  there  may  be  a  great  diversity  in  their  arrangement,  and  thus 
the  timbre  may  present  an  infinite  variety.  This  is  one  of  the  elements  entering  into  the 
composition  of  notes,  and  it  affords  a  partial  explanation  of  quality. 

Another  element  in  the  quality  of  notes  depends  upon  their  reinforcement  by  reso- 
nance. The  vibrations  of  a  stretched  string,  not  connected  with  a  resonant  body,  are 
almost  inaudible.  In  musical  instruments,  we  have  the  sound  taken  up  by  some  mechani- 
cal arrangement,  as  the  sound-board  of  the  organ,  piano,  violin,  harp,  guitar,  etc.  In 
the  violin,  for  example,  the  sweetness  of  the  tone  depends  chiefly  upon  the  construction 
of  the  resonant  part  of  the  instrument,  and  but  little  upon  the  strings  themselves,  which 
are  frequently  changed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  human  voice,  of  wind-instruments,  etc. ; 
but  we  could  not  discuss  these  points  elaborately,  without  giving  a  full  description  of  the 
various  musical  instruments  in  common  use,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  uppn 
physiology. 

In  addition  to  the  harmonic  tones  of  sonorous  bodies,  various  discordant  sounds  are 
generally  present,  which  modify  the  timbre,  producing,  usually,  a  certain  roughness, 
such  as  the  grating  of  a  violin-bow,  the  friction  of  the  columns  of  air  against  the  angles 
in  wind-instruments,  etc.  All  of  these  conditions  have  their  effect  upon  the  quality  of 
tones ;  and  these  discordant  sounds  may  exist  in  infinite  number  and  variety.  These 
sounds  are  composed  of  irregular  vibrations  and  are  consequently  inharmonious.  Nearly 
all  notes  that  we  speak  of  in  general  terms  as  musical  are  composed  of  musical,  or  har- 
monic aliquot  tones  with  the  discordant  elements  to  which  we  just  alluded. 

Aside  from  the  relations  of  the  various  component  parts  of  musical  notes,  the  quality 
depends  largely  upon  the  form  of  the  vibrations.  To  quote  the  words  of  Helmholtz,  **  the 
more  uniformly  rounded  the  form  of  the  wave,  the  softer  and  milder  is  the  quality  of  the 
sound.  The  more  jerking  and  angular  the  wave-form,  the  more  piercing  the  quality. 
Tuning-forks,  with  their  rounded  forms  of  wave,  have  an  extraordinarily  soft  quality ; 
and  the  qualities  of  sound  generated  by  the  zither  and  violin  resemble  in  harshness  the 
angularity  of  their  wave-forms." 

HarmonicSy  or  (hertonsB, — As  we  have  stated  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  nearly  all 
sounds  are  composite,  but  some  contain  many  more  aliquot,  or  secondary  vibrations  than 
others.  The  notes  of  vibrating  strings  are  peculiarly  rich  in  harmonics,  and  these  may 
be  used  for  illustration,  remembering  that  the  phenomena  here  observed  have  their  analo- 
gies in  nearly  all  varieties  of  musical  sounds.  If  a  stretched  string  be  made  to  vibrate, 
the  secondary  tones,  which  qualify,  as  it  were,  the  fundamental,  are  called  harmonics,  or, 
in  German,  overtones,  a  term  which  is  now  much  used  by  English  writers. . 

While  it  is  difficult  at  all  times  to  distinguish  by  the  ear  the  individual  overtones  of 
Yibrating  strings,  their  existence  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  few  simple  experiments.  Let 
ns  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  a  string,  the  fundamental  tone  of  which  is  C.  Wo 
damp  this  string  with  a  feather  at  one-fourth  of  its  length  and  draw  a  violin-bow  across 
the  smaller  section.  We  then  sound,  not  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  string  across  which 
the  bow  is  drawn,  but  the  remaining  three-fourths ;  but,  if  we  have  placed  little  riders  of 
paper  upon  the  longer  segment,  at  distances  equal  to  one-fourth  the  entire  string,  they 
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will  remain  undisturbed,  while  riders  placed  at  any  other  portion  of  the  string  will  be 
thrown  off.  This  experiment  shows  that  the  three-fonrths  of  the  string  have  been  ^- 
vided,  as  we  have  sounded  the  second  octave  above  the  fundamental  tone.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  connecting  one  end  of  the  string  with  a  tuning-fork.  When  this  is  done, 
and  the  string  is  brought  to  the  proi)er  degree  of  tension,  it  will  first  vibrate  as  a  wb<4e, 
then,  when  a  little  tighter,  will  spontaneously  divide  into  two  eqnal  parts,  and,  under 
increased  tension,  into  three,  four,  and  so  on.  By  damping  a  string  with  the  ligbt  touch 
of  a  feather,  we  suppress  the  fundamental  tone  and  bring  out  the  overtones,  which  exist 
in  all  vibrating  strings,  bat  are  usaally  concealed  by  the  fundamental.  The  points  wbich 
mark  the  subdivisions  of  tbe  string  into  segments  of  secondary  vibrations  are  called 
nodes.  When  we  damp  the  string  at  its  centre,  we  quench  the  fundamental  tone  and 
have  overtones  an  octave  above ;  damping  it  at  a  distance  of  one-fourth,  we  have  the 
second  octave  above,  and  so  on.  When  we  damp  it  at  a  distance  of  one-fifth  from  the 
end,  we  have  the  four-fifths  sounding  the  8d  of  the  fundamental,  with  the  second  octave 
of  the  8d.  If  we  damp  it  at  a  distance  of  two-thirds,  we  have  the  5th  of  the  fundamen- 
tal, with  the  octave  of  the  5th. 

Every  vibrating  string  possesses,  thus,  a  fdndamental  tone  and  overtones.  We  have, 
qualifying  the  fundamental,  first,  as  the  most  simple,  a  series  of  octaves ;  next,  a  series 
of  6th s  of  the  fundamental  and  their  octaves ;  and  next,  a  series  of  Sds.  These  are  the 
most  powerful  overtones,  and  they  form  the  common  chord  of  the  fundamental ;  but  they 
are  so  far  concealed  by  the  greater  intensity  of  the  fundamental,  that  they  cannot  be  easOr 
distinguished  by  the  unaided  ear,  unless  the  fundamental  be  quenched  in  some  sach  way 
as  we  have  indicated.  In  the  same  way,  the  harmonic  5ths  and  8d8  overpower  other 
overtones ;  for  we  have  the  string  subdividing  again  and  again  into  overtones,  which  are 
not  harmonious  like  the  notes  of  the  common  chord  of  the  fundamental. 

The  presence  of  overtones,  resultant  tones,  and  additional  tones,  which  latter  will  be 
described  hereafter,  can  be  demonstrated,  without  damping  the  strings,  by  the  resonators^ 
invented  by  Helmholtz.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  which 
contains  a  column  of  air  of  a  certain  length,  be  brought  near  a  resounding  body  emittii^ 
a  note  identical  with  that  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  column  of  air,  the  air  in  the 
tube  will  resound  in  consonance  with  the  note.  If,  for  example,  we  have  a  tube  souBdiag 
C,  a  tuning-fork  of  the  same  pitch  sounded  near  the  tube  will  throw  the  air  in  the  tube 
into  action  snd  will  produce  a  powerful  sound,  while  no  other  note  will  have  this  tffecL 
The  resonators  of  Helmholtz  are  constructed  upon  this  principle.  A  glass  globe  or  tube 
(Fig.  262)  is  constructed  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  note.  This  has  a  larger  <^ning  <a) 
and  a  smaller  opening  (b)  which  latter  is  fitted  in  the  ear  by  warm  sealing-wax,  the  other 
ear  being  closed.  When  the  proper  note  is  sounded,  it  is  reenforced  by  the  resooaUr 
and  is  greatly  increased  in  intensity,  while  all  other  notes  are  heard  very  faintly.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  we  apply  this  to  the  detection  of  overtones.  We  fix  in  the  ear  a  resonator 
adjusted  to  G,  and  sound  the  fundamental  (C).  Tlie  fundamental  (C)  is  imperfectly  lieard, 
but  the  overtone  (G)  is  reenforced,  and  we  have  a  loud  and  distinct  sound  of  the  5th.  By 
using  resonators  graduated  to  the  musical  scale,  we  can  easily  analyze  a  note  and  disliii- 
guish  the  overtones.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  place  in  the  ear  a  resonator  tuned  to  a  par- 
ticular note  and  strike  a  succession  of  chords  on  the  piano,  the  general  sound  is  imper- 
fectly heard ;  but,  whenever  we  strike  the  note  of  the  resonator,  this  is  clearly  di^iD> 
gnished,  to  t})e  practical  exclusion  of  all  others ;  and  we  can  thus  analyze  complicated 
chords  into  each  of  their  constituent  parts.  This  experiment  shows  the  mmilarity  betwem 
chords,  resolved  into  their  constituent  parts,  and  single  notes,  resolved  into  their  harmoiue&. 
or  overtones.  The  resonators  of  Helmholtz,  which  are  open  at  the  larger  extremity,  are 
infinitely  more  delicate  than  those  in  which  this  is  closed  by  a  membrane. 

A  very  striking  and  instructive  point  in  the  present  discussion  is  the  foUowing :  Ail 
the  overtones  are  produced  by  vibrations  of  segments  of  the  string  included  between  the 
comparatively  still  points,  called  nodes ;  and,  if  we  cause  a  string  to  vibrate  by  pluckiB^r 
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or  striking  it  at  one  of  these  nodal  points,  we  abolish  the  overtones  which  vibrate  froni  this 
node  at  a  fixed  point.  For  example,  if  we  plack  the  string  at  its  exact  centre,  we  sound 
the  fandamental ;  but  we  then  have  a  dull  tone,  wbicii  is  deficient  in  the  overtones  of  the 
octaves.  W?  can  demonstrate  the  fact  that  these  overtones  are  absent,  for,  if  we  damp 
the  string  at  its  centre,  Jhe  fundamental  is  quenched,  but  we  have  no  ootavei,  which  are 
always  heard  on  damping  tbe  centre  when  the  string  is  plucked  at  otlier  poiuta,  In  the 
same  waj,  by  plncking  the  string  at  different  points,  we  can  abolish  the  overtones  of 
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Stbs,  Sds,  etc.  It  is  readily  anderet«od  that,  when  a  string  is  plncked  at  any  point,  it 
will  vibrate  so  vlgoronsly  at  this  point  that  no  node  con  be  formed.  This  fact  bas  long 
been  recoguized  by  practical  magicians,  although  many  are  probably  unacquainted  nith 
ila  scientific  explanation.  Performers  upon  stringed  instruments  habitually  attack  the 
strings  near  their  eitremitJes.  In  the  piano,  where  tie  strings  may  be  struck  at  almost 
any  point,  the  hammers  are  placed  at  from  }  to  f  of  their  extremities ;  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  experience  that  this  gives  tbe  richest  notes.  'Ebe  nodes  formed  at  these 
points  would  prodnce  the  Tths  and  Oths  as  overtones,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  perfect 
m^or  chord,  while  the  nodes  for  tbe  bannonions  overtones  are  nndisturbed.  The  reason, 
then,  why  the  notes  are  richer  and  more  perfect  when  the  strings  are  attacked  at  this 
point,  is  that  the  harmonious  overtones  arc  fnll  and  perfect,  and  certain  of  the  discordant 

When  two  harmonious  notes  are  produced  under  favorable  conditjona,  we  can 
bear,  in  addition  to  tbe  two  sounds,  a  sound  differing  from  both  and  much  lower  than 
the  lower  of  the  two.  This  sound  is  too  low  for  an  harmonic,  and  it  has  been  colled  a 
resultant  tone.  The  formation  of  a  new  sound  by  combining  two  sounds  of  different 
pitch  is  analogous  to  the  blending  of  colors  in  optics,  except  that  the  primary  sounds  are 
not  lost.  The  laws  of  the  production  of  these  resultant  sounds  are  very  simple.  When 
two  notes  in  harmony  are  sounded,  tbe  resultant  tone  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
tbe  two  primaries.  For  example,  if  ve  sound  C,  with  48  vibrations,  and  its  5th,  with  73 
vibrations  in  a  second,  the  resultant  tone  is  equal  t«  the  difference,  which  is  24  vibrations, 
and  it  is  consequently  the  octave  below  0 ;  or,  if  we  sound  C,  with  48  vibrations,  and  its 
Sd,  with  60,  we  have  a  resultant  tone  two  octaves  below  C,  tbe  number  of  vibrations 
being  12.'    These  refrultant  tones  are  very  feeble  nscomparwl  with  the  primary  tones,  and 
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they  can  be  heard  only  under  the  most  favorable  experimental  conditions.  In  addition  to 
these  sounds,  Helmholtz  has  discovered  sounds,  even  more  feeble,  which  he  calls  addi- 
tional, or  summation  tones.  The  value  of  these  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  vibrations  of  ib/t 
primary  tones.  For  example,  0  (24)  and  its  5th  (86)  would  give  a  sunmiation  tone  of  60 
vibrations,  or  the  octave  of  the  3d  ;  and  C  (24)  with  its  3d  (80)  ^ould  give  54  vibrations, 
the  octave  of  the  2d.  These  tones  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  means  of  the  reso- 
nators already  described. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  musical  sounds  are  excessively  complex.  With  single  sounds,  we 
have  an  infinite  variety  and  number  of  harmonics,  or  overtones,  and  in  chords,  which 
will  be  treated  of  more  fully  under  the  head  of  harmony,  we  have  a  series  of  resultants, 
which  are  lower  than  the  primary  tones,  and  a  series  of  additional,  or  summation  tones, 
which  are  higher ;  but  both  the  resultant  and  the  summation  tones  bear  an  exact  mathe- 
matical relation  to  the  primary  tones  of  the  chord. 

Harmony, — We  have  discussed  the  overtones,  resultant  tones,  and  summation  tons 
of  strings  rather  fully,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  physiology  of  audition,  we  shall  see  that 
the  ear  is  capable  of  recognizing  single  sounds  or  successions  of  single  sounds ;  bat^  at 
the  same  time,  certain  combinations  of  sounds  are  appreciated  and  are  even  more  agree- 
able than  those  which  are  apparently  produced  by  simple  vibrations.  Combinations  of 
cones  which  thus  produce  an  agreeable  impression  are  called  harmonious.  Thej  seem  to 
become  blended  with  each  other  into  a  complete  sound  of  peculiar  quality,  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent vibrations  entering  into  their  composition  being  simultaneously  appreciated  by  the 
ear.  From  what  we  have  learned  of  overtones,  it  is  evident  that  few  musical  sounds  are 
really  simple,  and  that  those  which  are  simple  are  wanting  in  richness,  while  thej  are  per- 
fectly pure.  The  blending  of  tones  which  bear  to  each  other  a  certain  mathematical  rela- 
tion is  called  harmony ;  but  two  or  more  tones,  though  each  one  be  musical,  are  not  neces- 
sarily harmonious.  The  most  prominent  overtone,  except  the  octave,  is  the  5th,  with  iti 
octaves,  and  this  is  called  the  dominant.  The  next  is  the  8d,  with  its  octaves.  The 
other  overtones  are  comparatively  feeble.  Reasoning,  now,  from  our  knowledge  of  tht 
relations  of  overtones,  we  might  infer  that  the  reinforcement  of  the  5th  and  3d  by  other 
notes  bearing  similar  relations  to  the  tonic  would  be  agreeable.  This  is  the  fact,  and  it 
was  ascertained  empirically  long  before  the  pleasing  impression  produced  by  such  com- 
binations was  explained  mathematically.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  foil  discus- 
sion of  the  laws  of  harmony,  but  a  knowledge  of  certain  of  these  laws  is  essential  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  physiology  of  audition.  These  are  very  simple,  now  that  we  have 
analyzed  the  sound  of  a  single  vibrating  body. 

It  is  a  law  in  music,  that  the  more  simple  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  vibralioos 
in  two  sounds,  the  more  perfect  is  the  harmony.  The  simplest  relation,  of  course,  is 
1:1,  when  the  two  sounds  are  said  to  be  in  unison.  The  next  in  order  is  1  :  2.  If  we 
sound  0  and  its  8th,  wo  have,  for  example,  24  vibrations  of  one  to  48  of  the  other. 
These  sounds  can  produce  no  discord,  because  the  waves  never  interfere  with  each  other, 
and  the  two  sounds  can  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  always  mfuntaining  the  same  relationa 
The  combined  impression  is  therefore  continuous.  The  next  in  order  is  the  1st  and  5lk 
their  relations  bemg  2  :  8.  In  other  words,  with  the  Ist  and  5th,  for  two  waves  of  the 
1st  we  have  three  waves  of  the  5th.  The  two  sounds  may  thus  progress  indefinitely, 
for  the  waves  coincide  for  every  second  wave  of  the  1st  and  every  third  wave  of  the  5th. 
The  next  in  order,  if  we  sound  at  the  same  time  the  1st,  5th,  and  8th,  is  the  8d.  The  M 
of  C  has  the  8th  of  G  for  its  5tli,  and  the  5th  of  0  for  its  minor  8d.  The  Ist,  dd,  5th, 
and  8th  form  the  common  miyor  chord ;  and  the  waves  of  each  tone  blend  with  eadi 
other  at  such  short  intervals  of  time  that  the  ear  experiences  a  contianous  improasioB, 
and  no  discord  is  appreciated.  This  explanation  of  tiie  common  mcjor  chord  illnstnites 
the  law  that,  the  smaller  the  ratio  of  vibration  between  different  tones,  the  more  perfect 
is  their  harmony.     Sounded  with  the  Ist,  the  4th  is  more  harmonious  than  the  3d;  but 
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its  want  of  barmonj  with  the  6th  excludes  it  from  the  common  chord.  The  Ist,  4th, 
and  8th  are  harmonious,  but  to  make  a  complete  chord  we  must  use  the  6th.  These  dis- 
cnssions  might  be  extended  into  the  progression  of  chords  and  modulation ;  bat  this  is 
not  essential  to  oar  purpose,  as  we  wish  only  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  vibrations  of 
soonds  in  harmony  and  the  mechanism  of  discords. 

Discords, — A  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  simple  accords  enables  us  to  understand 
more  easily  the  rationale  of  discords,  and  vice  vena.  As  in  the  case  of  harmony,  the  fact 
that  certain  combinations  of  musical  tones  produce  a  disagreeable  impression  was  ascer- 
ained  empirically,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  exact  cause  of  the  palpable  dissonance. 
Thanks  to  the  labors  of  modem  physicists,  however,  the  mechanism  of  discords  is  now 
pretty  well  settled.  We  shall,  in  our  explanation,  begin  with  a  combination  of  tones 
slightly  removed  from  perfect  unison. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  two  tuning-forks  giving  precisely  the  same  num- 
bers of  vibrations  in  a  second ;  the  tones  are  then  in  perfect  unison.  We  load  one  of  the 
forks  with  a  bit  of  wax,  so  that  its  vibrations  are  slightly  reduced,  and  start  them  both 
in  vibration  at  the  same  instant.  Taking  the  illustration  given  by  Tyndall,  we  assume 
that  one  fork  has  256,  and  the  other,  256  vibrations  in  a  second.  While  these  two  forks 
'  are  vibrating,  we  have  one  gradually  gaining  upon  the  other ;  but,  at  the  end  of  half  a 
second,  one  will  have  made  128  vibrations,  while  the  other  will  have  made  127^.  At 
this  point  the  two  waves  are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other ;  they  are  moving  in 
exactly  opposite  directions ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  sounds  neutralize  each  other,  and 
we  have  an  instant  of  silence.  The  perfect  sounds,  aa  the  two  forks  continue  to  vibrate, 
are  thus  alternately  reinforced  and  dimioished,  and  we  have  what  are  known  in  music  as 
beats.  As  the  difference  in  the  number  of  vibrations  Id  a  second  is  one,  we  have  the 
instants  of  silence  occurring  once  in  a  second ;  and  in  this  illustration  the  beats  occur 
once  a  second.  Unison  takes  place  when  two  sounds  can  follow  each  other  indefinitely, 
their  waves  blending  perfectly ;  dissonance  is  marked  by  successive  beats,  or  pulses.  If 
we  now  load  forks  so  that  one  will  vibrate  240  times  in  a  second,  and  the  other  284,  there 
wiU  be  six  times  in  a  second  when  the  interference  will  be  manifest ;  or,  to  make  it 
plainer,  in  )^  of  a  second,  one  fork  will  make  40  vibrations,  while  the  other  is  making 
89.  We  shall  then  have  6  beats  in  a  second.  From  these  experiments,  the  law  may 
be  deduced,  that  the  number  of  beats  produced  by  two  tones  not  in  harmony  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  two  rates  of  vibration.  An  analogous  interference  of  un- 
dulations is  observed  in  optics,  when  waves  of  light  are  made  to  interfere  and  produce 
darkness. 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  beats  will  increase  as  we  sound  two  discordant  tones 
higher  and  higher  in  the  scale.  According  to  Helmholtz,  the  beats  can  be  recognized  up 
to  132  in  a  second.  Beyond  that  point  they  become  confused,  and  we  have  only  a  sen- 
sation of  dissonance,  or  roughness.  We  can  illustrate  this  point  very  satisfactorily  by  a 
simple  experiment  upon  the  piano.  Let  us  take  two  tones,  the  highest  on  the  scale, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  semitone.  When  we  strike  these  two  notes  together, 
we  have  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  dissonance,  but  no  appreciable  beats,  because,  the 
rate  of  vibration  of  each  note  being  high,  the  difference  is  great  and  the  beats  are  too 
rapid  to  be  appreciated  as  such.  We  strike,  now,  the  two  notes  an  octave  below ;  still 
we  have  dissonance,  less  disagreeable,  but  no  beats.  Passing  down,  an  octave  at  a  time,  as 
the  numbers  of  vibrations  become  smaller,  the  difference  between  them  is  less,  and  there 
are  fewer  beats  in  a  second,  until  they  are  readily  appreciated  as  beats  and  can  even  be 
counted.  Beats,  then,  are  due  to  interference  of  sound-waves,  and  the  number  in  a  second 
is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  vibrations.  When  these  are  too  rapid  to  be  appre- 
ciated as  beats,  we  have  simply  a  sensation  of  discord.  There  is  no  interference  of  the 
waves  of  tones  in  unison,  provided  the  waves  start  at  the  same  instant;  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  being  increased  by  reinforcement.  The  differences  between  the  1st  and  8th, 
53 
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the  iBt  and  5th,  the  1st  and  3d,  and  other  harmonioas  combinations,  is  so  great  that  we 
have  no  beats  and  no  discord,  the  more  rapid  waves  reinforcing  the  harmonics  of  the 
primary  sound.  It  is  important  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  resnltant  tones  are 
equal  to  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  vibration  of  two  harmonious  tones.  If  we  take  a 
note  of  240  vibrations,  and  its  5th,  with  860  vibrations,  these  two  have  a  difference  of 
120,  which  is  the  lower  octave  of  the  1st  and  is  a  harmonious  tone. 

It  is  evident  that  the  laws  which  we  have  thus  stated  are  equally  applicable  to 
overtones,  resnltant  tones,  and  additional  tones,  which  have  their  beats  and  dissonances^ 
as  well  as  the  primary  tones. 

Tonea  by  Influenee  {Gtmsonance). — The  term  consonance  is  generally  applied  to  the 
harmonious  combinations  of  two  or  more  sounds,  and  is  synonymous  with  accord,  as  it 
is  used  in  music.  In  this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  dissonance,  or  discord.  By  some  writers, 
however,  consonance  is  used  to  denote  sounds  produced  in  sonorous  bodies  by  the  influ- 
ence of  sounds  in  unison.  If,  for  example,  we  have  a  bell  tuned  to  a  certain  note  and 
bring  near  its  opening  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  in  unison  with  this  note,  the  bell  wifi 
sound  vigorously  in  nnison,  although  it  is  influenced  only  by  the  vibrations  in  the  air  pro- 
duced by  the  primary  sound.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  under  the  head  of  reso- 
nance ;  and  sounds  produced  in  this  way  are  properly  called  tones  by  influence.  Some 
•physicists  designate  these  as  sympathetic  vibrations.  Dr.  Elsberg,  of  New  York,  nsea 
the  term  co-vibration  and  co-sounding,  as  applied  to  these  phenomena. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  tones  by  influence  cannot  be 
neglected  in  studying  the  physiology  of  audition.  We  have,  as  an  important  part  of  the 
auditory  apparatus,  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  capable  of  various  degrees  of  ten- 
sion, which  is  thrown  into  vibration  in  obedience  to  waves  of  sound  conducted  by  the 
atmosphere ;  and  it  will  be  an  important  point  to  determine  how  far  the  vibrations  of 
this  membrane  are  affected  by  the  laws  of  the  production  of  tones  by  influence. 

After  what  we  have  learned  of  the  laws  of  musical  vibrations,  it  will  be  easy  to  c^hd- 
prehend  the  production  of  sounds  by  influence.  We  shall  take  first  the  most  simple 
example,  applied  to  strings.  If  we  gently  touch  the  note  G  upon  the  piano,  so  as  to  raise 
the  damper  but  not  sound  the  string,  and  then  sing  a  note  in  unison,  the  string  wiH 
return  the  sound,  by  the  influence  of  the  sound-waves.  The  sound  thus  produced  by 
the  stiing  will  have  its  fundamental  tone  and  overtones ;  but  the  series  of  overtones  will 
be  complete ;  for  none  of  the  nodes  are  abolished,  as  in  striking  or  plucking  the  string 
at  any  particular  point.  If,  instead  of  the  note  in  unison,  we  sing  any  of  the  octaves, 
the  string  will  return  the  note  sung ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  3d,  5th,  etc.  If  we 
now  strike  a  chord  in  harmony  with  the  undamped  string,  this  chord  wiU  be  exactly 
returned  by  influence.  In  other  words,  a  string  may  be  made  to  sound  by  Influence,  its 
fundamental  tone,  its  harmonics,  and  harmonious  combinations.  To  carry  the  observa- 
tion still  farther,  the  string  will  return,  not  only  a  note  of  its  exact  pitch  and  its  hannan- 
ics,  but  notes  of  the  quality  of  the  primary  note.  This  is  a  very  important  point  in  its 
applications  to  the  physiology  of  hearing  and  can  be  readily  illustrated.  Taking  iden- 
tical notes  in  succession,  produced  by  the  voice,  trumpet,  violin,  clarinet,  or  other  musi- 
cal instruments,  it  can  be  easily  noted  that  the  quality  of  the  note,  as  well  as  the  pitch, 
is  rendered  by  a  resounding  string :  and  the  same  is  true  of  combinations  of  notes. 

The  above  laws  of  tones  by  influence  have  been  illustrated  by  strings  merely  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity ;  but  they  have  a  more  or  less  perfect  application  to  all  bodies  capable 
of  producing  musical  tones,  except  that  some  are  thrown  into  vibration  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  others.  An  interesting  application  of  these  laws,  however,  particularly  wiik 
reference  to  the  physiology  of  the  ear,  is  in  the  case  of  stretched  membranes ;  for  this 
brings  to  our  mind  the  possible  action  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

If  we  have  a  thin  membrane,  like  a  piece  of  bladder  or  thin  rubber,  stretched  over  a 
circular  orifice,  such  as  the  mouth  of  a  wide  bottle,  this  can  be  tuned  to  a  certain  note. 
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'When  arranged  in  this  way,  the  membrane  can  be  made  to  sound  its  fundamental  note 
by  influence.  In  addition,  the  membrane,  like  a  string,  will  divide  itself  so  as  to  soond  the 
harmonics  of  the  fundamental,  and  it  will  likewise  be  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  5th, 
8d,  etc.,  of  its  fundamental  tone,  thus  obeying  the  laws  of  vibrations  of  strings,  though 
the  harmonic  sounds  are  produced  with  greater  difliculty. 

Uses  of  Different  Parts  of  the  Auditory  Apparatus, 

The  uses  of  the  pavilion  of  the  ear  and  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  ore  sufficiently 
apparent.  The  pavilion  serves  to  collect  the  waves  of  sound,  and  probably  it  inclines  them 
toward  the  external  meatus  as  they  come  from  various  directions.  Although  this  action 
is  simple,  it  undoubtedly  has  a  certain  degree  of  importance,  and  the  various  curves  of 
the  concavity  of  the  pavilion  tend  more  or  less  to  concentrate  the  sonorous  vibrations. 
Such  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  physiologists,  and  this  seems  to  be  carried  out  by 
experiments  in  which  the  concavities  of  the  external  ear  have  been  obliterated  by  wax. 
Tliere  is,  probably,  no  resonance  or  vibration  of  much  importance  until  the  waves  of 
sound  strike  the  membrana  tympani.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  external  auditory  meatus.  We  do  not  know  precisely  how  the  obliquity  and  the 
curves  of  this  canal  affect  the  waves  of  sound,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  deviation 
from  a  straight  course  protects,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  tympanic  membrane  from  im- 
pressions that  might  otherwise  be  too  violent. 

Structure  of  the  Membrana  Tympani. — The  general  arrangement  of  the  membrana 
tympani  has  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  topographical  anatomy  of  the 
auditory  apparatus.  This  structure,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  physiology  of 
hearing,  is  delicate,  elastic,  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  gold-beater's  skin,  and  is 
Hobject  to  various  degrees  of  tension,  from  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear 
and  different  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure  within  and  without  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  Its  form  is  nearly  circular.  From  a  number  of  accurate  measurements  of 
its  diameter  in  the  adult,  by  Sappey,  we  may  assume  that  its  ring  measures  a  little  more 
than  f  of  an  inch  vertically  and  about  f  of  an  inch  antero-posteriorly.  The  excess  of  the 
vertical  over  the  horizontal  diameter  is  about  ^  of  an  inch.  Notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tion of  some  of  the  older  anatomists,  that  the  tympanic  membrane  presents  one  or  two 
small  perforations,  it  is  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  forming  a  complete  division, 
without  openings,  between  the  external  meatus  and  the  middle  ear ;  or,  if  any  openings 
exist,  they  are  exceedingly  minute. 

The  periphery  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  received  into  a  little  ring  of  bone,  which 
may  be  separated  by  maceration  m  early  life,  but  which  is  consolidated  with  the  adja- 
cent bony  structures  in  the  adult.  This  bony  ring  is  incomplete  at  its  superior  portion, 
but,  aside  from  this,  it  resembles  the  groove  which  receives  the  crystal  of  a  watch.  At  the 
periphery  of  the  membrane,  is  a  ring  of  condensed  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  received  into 
the  bony  ring.    This  ring  also  presents  a  break  at  its  superior  portion. 

The  concavity  of  the  membrana  tympani  presents  outward,  and  it  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear.  The  point  of.  greatest  con- 
cavity, where  the  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  attached,  is  called  the  umbo. 
Upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  are  two  pouches,  or  pockets.  One  is  formed  by 
a  small,  irregular,  triangular  fold,  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  its  posterior  half  and  con- 
sisting of  a  process  of  the  fibrous  layer.  This,  which  is  called  the  posterior  pocket,  is  open 
below  and  extends  from  the  posterior  upper  border  of  the  membrane  to  the  handle  of 
the  malleus,  which  it  assists  in  holding  in  position.  "  After  it  has  been  divided,  the  bone 
is  much  more  movable  than  before."  (TrOltsch.)  The  anterior  pocket  is  lower  and  shorter 
than  the  posterior.  It  is  formed  by  a  small  bony  process  turned  toward  the  neck  of  the 
malleus,  by  the  mucous  membrane,  by  the  bony  process  of  the  malleus,  by  its  anterior 
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ligament,  the  cborda  tj'mpani,  and  tbe  anterior  trmpanic  »t«r7.  The  handle  of  At 
malleos  ia  tnaerted  betweeD  the  two  layers  of  the  flbroos  stmctnre  of  the  membnu 
tjmpaiii  aod  occapies  the  up[)er  half  of  itn  vertical  diameter,  extending  from  the  peri|di- 
er;  to  the  umbo. 

The  moDihrana  tjmpani,  though  thin  and  translucent,  presents  three  distinct  lajen. 
Its  outer  layer  b  an  eiceBsively  delicate  prolongation  of  the  int^nment  lining  the  exter- 
nal tncatiiB,  presenting,  however,  neither  papillm  nor  glands.  The  inner  lajer  is  a  deB- 
cate  continnation  of  the  mucons  membrane  lining  the  tympaoic  cavity  and  is  covered  bf 


Fni,  iK.—SigM  mtmbrnim  lympanl,  im  fltm  WMn.    From  3 
(Bftmnger.) 
1,  hnd  or  the  DuUeui,  dlTlded ;  2.  neck  of  tlu  malleiu ;  g,tLH]dl«Df 

pant  tnnMk:  *,  divided  lindtni  at  Iha  tensnr  t^iopiiil:  S,  0,  portloD  of  Uh 
membmu  t^mpui ;  7,  outer  (radlMtiug)  Had  Inner  (drcolir)  abr«  of  tbe  me 
the  membnoa  tympuil;  0,  \i,  ]£L  deDtftted  flbns,  dl»ovmd  by  GnJber  ; 
of  tbe  poeteiior  pocket  with  the  cuUena ;  1%  interior  pocket ;  IS,  cbotdA  tji 

toBsellated  epitbelisl  cells.  The  fibroos  portion,  or  lamina  propria,  is  formed  of  two 
layers.  Tbe  outer  layer  consista  of  fibres,  radiating  from  the  handle  of  U>e  nMAws  Id 
tbe  periphery.  These  are  best  seen  near  tbe  centre.  The  inner  layer  is  conpMed  of 
circular  fibres,  which  are  most  abundant  near  the  periphery  and  diminisli  in  namber 
toward  the  centre. 

The  color  of  tbe  membrana  tympani,  when  it  is  examined  witb  an  anral  speonhna  by 
daylight,  is  peculiar,  and  it  is  rather  difflenlt  to  describe,  as  it  varies  in  the  normal  aar  ■ 
different  individnals.  Politzer  deseribeB  tbe  membrane,  examined  in  this  way,  as  tram- 
luoent,  and  of  a  color  which  "  most  nearly  approaches  a  neutral  gray,  mingled  with  a 
weaker  tint  of  violet  and  light  yellowish -brown.  This  color  is  modified,  in  ceitun  per- 
tJoDs  of  the  membrane,  by  tbe  cborda  tympani  and  the  bones  of  tbe  ear,  which  prodaer 
some  opacity.    The  entire  membrane  in  healtli  has  a  soft  Instre.    In  addition,  tbwt  is 
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Been,  witb  proper  illamination,  a  well-marked,  triangular  cone  of  light,  with  its  apex  at 
the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  mallens,  spreading  out  in  a  downward  and  forward  direc- 
tion, and  from  -]^  to  -,^  of  an  inch  broad  at  its  base.  This  appearance  is  regarded  by 
pathologists  as  very  important,  as  indicating  a  normal  condition  of  the  membrane.  It  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  reflection  of  light,  depending  upon  three  factors,  indicated  by  Roosa 
as  follows :  ^*  First,  the  inclination  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  auditory  canal ; 
second,  the  traction  of  the  malleus,  which  renders  it  concave  at  the  centre ;  third,  its 
polish  or  brilliancy."  With  this  explanation,  it  is  not  admitted  that  the  light  spot  is  due 
to  a  peculiar  structure  of  that  portion  of  the  membrane  upon  which  it  is  seen. 

U%e9  of  the  Membrana  Tympanu — It  is  unquestionable  that  the  membrana  tympani  is 
very  important  in  audition.  In  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  membrane  is  thickened, 
perforated,  or  destroyed,  the  acuteness  of  hearing  is  always  more  or  less  affected.  That 
this  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  absence  of  a  vibrating  surface  for  the  reception  of  waves 
of  sound,  is  shown  by  the  relief  which  is  experienced  by  those  patients  who  can  tolerate 
the  presence  of  an  artificial  membrane  of  rubber,  when  this  is  introduced.  As  regards 
the  mere  acuteness  of  hearing,  aside  from  the  pitch  of  sounds,  the  explanation  of  the 
action  of  the  membrane  is  very  simple.  Sonorous  vibrations  are  not  readily  transmitted 
through  the  atmosphere  to  solid  bodies,  like  the  bones  of  the  ear ;  and  when  they  are 
thus  transmitted  they  lose  considerably  in  intensity.  When,  however,  the  aerial  vibra- 
tions are  received  by  a  delicate  membrane,  under  the  conditions  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani, they  are  transmitted  with  very  little  loss  of  intensity ;  and,  if  this  membrane  be 
connected  with  solid  bodies,  like  the  bones  of  the  middle  ear,  the  vibrations  are  readily 
conveyed  to  the  sensory  portions  of  the  auditory  apparatus.  The  parts  'composing  the 
middle  ear  are  thus  admirably  adapted  to  the  transmission  of  sonorous  waves  to  the 
auditory  nerves.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  delicate  in  structure,  stretched  to 
the  proper  degree  of  tension,  and  vibrates  nnder  the  influence  of  the  waves  of  sound. 
Attached  to  this  membrane,  is  the  chain  of  bone$<,  which  conducts  its  vibrations,  like 
the  bridge  of  a  violin,  to  the  liquid  of  the  labyrinth.  The  membrane  is  fixed  at  its 
periphery  and  has  air  upon  both  sides,  so  that  it  is  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  vibration. 

A  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  ossicles  and  muscles  of  the  middle  ear  shows  that 
the  membrana  tympani  is  subject  to  certain  physiological  variations  in  tension,  due  to 
contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  membrane  may  be  drawn 
in  and  rendered  tense  by  exhausting  or  rarefying  the  air  in  the  drum.  K  the  mouth  and 
nose  be  closed  and  we  attempt  to  breathe  forcibly  by  expanding  the  chest,  the  external 
pressure  tightens  the  membrane.  In  this  condition,  the  ear  is  rendered  insensible  to 
grave  sounds,  but  high-pitched  sounds  appear  to  be  more  intense.  If  the  tension  be  re- 
lieved, as  may  be  done  by  an  act  of  swallowing,  the  grave  sounds  are  heard  with  normal 
distinctness.  This  experiment,  tried  at  a  concert,  produces  the  curious  effect  of  abolish- 
ing a  great  number  of  the  lowest  tones,  while  the  shrill  sounds  are  heard  very  acutely. 
The  same  phenomena  are  observed  when  the  external  pressure  is  increased  by  descent  in 
a  diving-bell. 

Undoubted  cases  of  voluntary  contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani  have  been  observed 
by.  otologists ;  and  in  these,  by  bringing  this  muscle  into  action,  the  limit  of  the  perception 
of  high  tones  is  greatly  increased.  In  two  instances  of  this  kind,  recorded  by  Dr.  Blake, 
of  Boston,  the  ordinary  limit  of  perception  was  found  to  be  three  thousand  single  vibra- 
tions ;  and,  by  contraction  of  the  muscle,  this  was  increased  to  ^yq  thousand  single  vibra- 
tions. 

The  membrana  tympani  undoubtedly  vibrates  by  influence,  when  it  is  brought  in 
accord  with  a  given  note.  In  other  words,  this  membrane  obeys  the  laws  of  consonance 
and  vibrates  strongly  by  the  influence  of  sounds  in  unison  or  in  harmony  with  its  funda- 
mental tone.    The  laws  of  vibrations  by  influence  have  already  been  fully  discussed ; 
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and  it  remains  for  as  now  to  determine  how  far  these  laws  are  applicable  to  the  phyai- 
ologj  of  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  action  of  these  TibratioDs  in 
the  accurate  perception  of  mnsical  sounds. 

There  are  certain  phenomena  of  vibration  of  the  membrana  tympani  that  must  occur, 
as  a  physical  necessity,  under  favorable  conditions,  which  it  is  important  to  note  in  this 
connection ;  and  these  have  hardly  attracted  sufficient  attention  at  the  hands  of  physio- 
logical writers.  In  the  first  place,  this  membrane  must  obey  the  laws  of  vibrati<Ni  by 
influence.  It  is  undoubtedly  thrown  into  vibration  by  irregular  waves  of  noise,  aa  contra- 
distinguished from  musical  tones ;  but,  when  a  tone  is  sounded  in  unison  with  its  funda- 
mental tone,  or  when  the  tone  sounded  is  one  of  the  octaves  of  its  fundamental,  it  most 
undergo  a  vibration  by  influence,  like  an  artificial  membrane.  K  we  suppose  the  mem- 
brane to  be  tuned  in  unison  with  a  certain  note,  it  will  not  only  return  this  note  by  influ- 
ence, but  it  will  repeat  its  quality.  Not  only  this,  when  a  combination  of  harrooDioos 
tones  is  sounded,  the  combined  sound  will  be  returned,  with  all  the  shades  in  quality 
which  the  combined  tones  produce.  On  account  of  its  small  size,  the  sound  produced  by 
the  exposed  membrane  itself  cannot  be  heard ;  but  that  the  membrane  does  vibrate  by 
influence,  has  been  proven  by  experiments  with  smaU  particles  of  sand  on  its  Bar&ce. 

We  are  certainly  justified  in  supposing  that  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani,  too 
delicate  to  be  revealed  to  the  eye  or  the  ear  in  objective  experiments,  may  be  appredated 
by  the  auditory  nerves  as  a  subjective  phenomenon.  In  other  words,  we  can  probaUy  ap- 
preciate vibrations  in  our  own  tympanic  membrane,  when  these  would  be  too  delicate  to 
be  observed  by  the  eye  or  ear,  in  a  membrane  exposed  and  subjected  to  similar  infloenoeB. 
This  point  must  be  accepted  as  probable ;  and  it  cannot  be  proven  by  direct  experiiMiit 
If  this  be  true,  the  most  complex  combinations  of  sound  produced  by  an  orchestra  migfat 
be  actually  reproduced  by  the  tympanic  membrane,  if  this  membrane  were  accurately 
tuned  to  the  fundamental  tone. 

The  arrangement  of  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the  middle  ear  admits  of  the  pooubilily 
of  tuning  the  membrana  tympani  with  exquisite  nicety.  These  muscles  are  sometimes  so 
far  under  the  control  of  the  will  that  we  can  tighten  the  membrane  to  its  limit  by  a  vol- 
untary effort;  the  muscles  are  of  the  striated  variety,  and  are  capable  of  rapid  actioa; 
they  are  supplied  with  motor  filaments  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system ;  the  earisfatigwd 
by  long  attention  to  particular  tones ;  persons  not  endowed  with  what  is  termed  a  moaieil 
ear  cannot  appreciate  slight  distinctions  between  different  tones ;  the  ear  is  capable  of 
education  in  the  appreciation  of  pitch  and  in  following  rapid  successions  of  tones;  and,  m 
short,  there  are  many  points  in  the  mechanism  of  the  transmission  of  mnsical  sounds  in 
the  ear  that  seem  to  involve  muscular  action.  In  the  larynx,  we  are  consciona  of  differ- 
ences in  the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords  only  from  differences  in  the  character  and  pitch 
of  the  sounds  produced ;  in  the  eye,  we  are  conscious  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  d 
accommodation  from  the  fact  that  an  effort  enables  us  to  see  objects  distinctly  at  diffiBr- 
ent  distances ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  conscioasiies^ 
of  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear  may  be  revealed  only  by  the  fact  of  the 
correct  appreciation  of  certain  musical  tones.  Some  persons  can  educate  the  ear  so  as  to 
acquire  what  is  called  the  faculty  of  absolute  pitch ;  that  is,  without  the  aid  of  a  tuniag- 
fork  or  any  musical  instrument,  they  can  give  the  exact  musical  value  of  any  given  tooe. 
A  possible  explanation  of  this  is  that  such  persons  may  have  educated  the  muscles  of  th« 
ear  so  as  to  put  the  tympanic  membrane  in  such  a  condition  of  tension  as/o  rei^KNul  to 
a  given  note  and  to  recognize  the  position  of  this  note  in  the  musical  scale.  Finally,  aa 
accomplished  musician,  in  conducting  an  orchestra,  can,  by  a  voluntary  effort,  direct  fai^ 
attention  to  certain  instruments,  and  hear  their  notes  distinctly,  separating  them«  as  it 
were,  from  the  general  mass  of  sound,  can  distinguish  the  faintest  discords,  and  immedi- 
ately designate  a  single  instrument  making  a  false  note. 

The  fact  that  rapid  successions  of  notes  are  readily  appreciated  does  not  of  necessity 
argue  against  the  possibility  of  following  these  notes  with  the  muscles  of  the  ear:  for  the 
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muflcles  of  the  larynx  may  act  so  as  to  produce  successions  of  notes  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
be  correctly  appreciated.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  we  must  prepare  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane for  certain  notes  militate  against  the  theory  we  have  just  given,  for  musical  com- 
positions present  melodious  successions  in  a  certain  scale,  the  notes  of  which  bear  well- 
defined  harmonious  relations  to  each  other,  and  we  inmiediately  appreciate  a  change  in 
the  key,  which  is  simply  a  change  in  the  fundamental.  These  changes  in  the  key  must 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  modulation ;  otherwise  they  are  harsh  and  grat- 
ing. Modulation  in  music  is  simply  a  mode  of  passing  from  one  key  to  another  by  certain 
transition-Dotes  or  chords,  which  seem  inevitably  to  lead  to  a  certain  key,  and  to  no 
other.  Finally,  the  laws  of  vibration  by  influence  show  that  a  single  vibrating  membrane 
returns  the  quality  as  well  as  the  pitch  of  tones  and  of  combinations  of  tones  as  well. 

The  theory  we  have  just  given  of  the  possible  action  of  the  membrana  tympani  is  an 
elaboration  of  the  view  advanced  by  Everard  Home.  Unfortunately  for  the  simplicity  of 
the  mechanism  of  hearing  and  the  idea  of  division  and  isolation  of  function  in  different 
parts,  which  is  so  seductive  to  physiologists,  there  are  certain  facts  and  considerations 
which  may  prevent  some  from  adopting  it  absolutely  and  exclusively  as  an  explanation 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  appreciation  of  musical  sounds.    These  are  the  following : 

Destruction  of  both  membrane  tympani  does  not  necessarily  produce  total  deafness, 
although  this  condition  involves  considerable  impairment  of  hearing.  So  long  as  there 
is  simple  destruction  of  these  membranes,  the  bones  of  the  middle  ear  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus  being  intact,  Ihe  waves  of  sound  are  conducted  to  the 
auditory  nerves,  though  imperfectly.  In  a  remarkable  case  reported  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  which  is  cited  by  most  writers  upon  physiology,  one  membrana  tympani  was  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  the  other  was  nearly  gone,  there  being  some  parts  of  its  periphery 
remaining.  In  this  person,  the  hearing  was  somewhat  impaired,  although  he  could  dis- 
tinguish ordinary  conversation  pretty  well.  Fortunately,  he  had  considerable  musical 
taste,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  his  musical  ear  was  not  seriously  impaired ;  *^  for  he 
played  well  on  the  flute  and  had  frequeutly  borne  a  part  in  a  concert.  I  speak  this,  not 
from  his  authority  only,  but  also  from  that  of  his  father,  who  is  an  excellent  judge  of 
music,  and  plays  well  on  the  violin :  he  told  me,  that  his  son,  besides  playing  on  the 
flute,  sung  with  much  taste,  and  perfectly  in  tune."  This  single  case,  if  its  details  be 
accurate — which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt — shows  conclusively  that  the  correct  appre- 
ciation of  musical  sounds  may  exist  independently  of  the  action  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani. 

There  is  one  consideration,  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  must  be  kept  in  view 
in  studying  the  fuuctions  of  any  distinct  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  like  the 
membrana  tympani.  This,  like  all  other  parts  of  tbe  apparatus,  except  the  auditory 
nerves  themselves,  has  simply  an  accessory  function.  If  the  regular  waves  of  a  musical 
tone  be  conveyed  to  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves,  these  waves  make 
their  impression  and  the  tone  is  appreciated.  It  makes  no  difiference,  except  as  regards 
intensity,  how  these  waves  are  conducted ;  the  tone  is  appreciated  by  the  impression 
made  upon  the  nerves,  and  the  nerves  only.  The  waves  of  sound  are  not  like  the  waves 
of  light,  refracted,  decomposed,  perhaps,  and  necessarily  brought  to  a  focus  as  they  im- 
pinge upon  the  retina ;  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  accessory  parts  of  the  ear  are  concerned, 
the  waves  of  sound  are  unaltered ;  that  is,  the  rate  of  their  succession  remains  absolutely 
the  same,  though  they  be  reflected  by  the  concavities  of  the  concha  and  repeated  by  the 
tympanic  membrane.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the  membrane,  under  normal  conditions, 
repeats  musical  sounds  by  vibrations  produced  by  influence,  and  that  this  membrane  is 
tuned  by  voluntary  muscular  action  so  that  tones  are  exactly  repeated,  the  position  of 
these  tones  in  the  musical  scale  is  not  and  cannot  be  altered  by  the  action  of  any  of  the 
accessory  organs  of  hearing.  The  fact  that  a  person  may  retain  his  musical  ear  with 
both  membranes  destroyed  is  not  really  an  argument  against  the  view  that  the  membrane 
repeats  tones  by  influence ;  for,  if  musical  tones  or  noisy  vibrations  be  conducted  to  the 
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auditory  nerves,  the  impression  produced  mast  of  necessity  be  dependent  excloayely 
upon  the  character,  regularity,  and  number  of  the  sonorous  yibrations.  And,  again,  the 
physical  laws  of  sound,  which  are  fixed  and  unchangeable,  teach  us  that  a  membrme, 
like  the  membrana  tympani,  must  return  or  reproduce  sounds  which  are  in  unison  or  are 
harmonious  with  its  fundamental  tone,  much  more  perfectly  than  discordant  or  irregultr 
vibrations.  In  a  loud  confusion  of  noisy  sounds,  we  can  readily  distinguish  pure  melody 
or  harmony,  even  when  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  are  comparatively  feeble.  In  follow- 
ing with  the  ear  any  piece  of  music,  reasoning  from  purely  physical  considerationsy  il 
must  at  times  occur  that  the  tones  are  in  exact  unison  or  in  harmony  with  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Supposing  the  fimdamental  tone  of  the  meofr- 
brane  to  be  constant  and  invariable,  such  tones  would  be  heard  much  more  distinctly 
than  others,  as  a  physical  necessity.  Such  a  difference  in  the  appreciation  of  certain 
notes  in  melody  does  not  occur ;  and  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this  is  that  tiie 
tension  of  the  membraDC  is  altered.  It  is  shown  by  anatomical  researches  that  the  ten- 
sion can  be  altered  by  muscular  action,  and,  as  the  muscles  are  striated,  we  may  suppose 
that  it  may  be  modified  rapidly.  Physiological  observations  show  that  such  modifica- 
tions in  tension  do  occur ;  and  there  are  on  record  unquestionable  instances  in  which  the 
membrana  tympani  is  tightened  by  a  voluntary  contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle: 

Another  important  point  to  note  in  this  connection  is  the  following :  Can  it  be 
shown  that  the  appreciation  of  the  pitch  of  tones  bears  any  relation  to  the  degree  of  ten- 
sion of  the  tympanic  membrane  ?  We  can  answer  this  question  unreservedly  in  the 
afSrmatlve.  When  the  membrane  is  rendered  tense,  there  is  insensibility  to  low  tones. 
When  the  membrane  is  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  tension  by  voluntary  contrae- 
tion  of  the  tensor  tympani,  the  limit  of  appreciation  of  high  tones  may  be  raised  from 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  vibrations.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  physics  of  the  membma 
tympani,  that  the  vibrations  are  more  intense  the  nearer  the  membrane  approaches  to  s 
vertical  position.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  membrane  has  a  strikingly  verticsl 
position  in  musicians,  and  that  the  position  is  very  oblique  in  persons  with  an  im  perfect 
musical  ear.  This  fact  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  probable  relation  betwea 
the  membrana  tympani  and  the  correct  appreciation  of  musical  sounds. 

In  view  of  all  facts  and  considerations  for  and  against  the  theory  whidi  we  have 
given  of  the  action  of  the  tympanic  membrane  in  the  appreciation  of  musical  sounds, 
does  it  not  seem  probable  that  there  are,  acting  upon  this  membrane,  muscles  of  auditory 
accommodation,  analogous  in  their  operation  to  the  muscle  of  visual  accommodatioD  f 
We  have  carefully  studied  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and,  if  the  reader  follow  closely 
our  process  of  reasoning,  it  must  seem  probable  that  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear  are 
muscles  of  auditory  accommodation ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  action  of  tiw 
membrane  is  not  absolntely  essential,  and  that  musical  tones,  however  conducted^  must 
of  necessity  be  correctly  appreciated,  whenever  and  however  they  find  their  way  to  the 
auditory  nerves. 

Experiments  have  shown  pretty  conclusively  that  the  tympanic  membrane 
more  forcibly  when  relaxed  than  when  it  is  tense.  It  is  evident  that  the  relaxed 
brane  must  undergo  vibrations  of  greater  amplitude  than  when  it  is  under  strong  tension. 
In  certain  cases  of  facial  palsy,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  branch  of  the  facial  going 
to  the  tensor  tympani  was  affected,  the  ear  became  painfully  sensitive  to  powerful  impres- 
sions of  sound.  This  probably  has  no  relation  to  pitch,  and  most  sounds  tiiat  are  pain- 
fully loud  are  comparatively  grave.  The  tension  of  the  membrane  may  be  modified  as  a 
means  of  protection  of  the  ear,  but  the  facts  belonging  to  oases  of  facial  palsy  are  all 
that  we  have  bearing  upon  this  point.  Artillerists  are  in  danger  of  rupture  of  the  mem- 
brana tympani  from  sudden  concussions.  To  guard  against  this  injury,  it  is  reecHh 
mended  to  stop  the  ear,  draw  the  shoulder  up  against  the  ear  most  in  danger,  and  parti- 
cularly to  inflate  the  middle  ear  after  Valsalva's  method.  "  This  method  c<mffsts  in 
making  a  powerftil  expiration,  with  the  mouth  and  nostrils  closed." 
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Meehanitm  of  tliA  Omele§  of  the  Bar. — ^The  ossicles  of  the  middle  ear,  in  connection 
with  the.  moscles,  have  a  twofold  fnnction :  First,  by  the  action  of  the  mosoles,  the 
membrana  tympani  may  be  brought  to  different  degrees  of  tension.  Second,  the  chain 
of  bones  serves  to  conduct  sonorous  vibrations  to  the  labyrinth.  It  mnst  be  remembered 
that  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  closely  attached  to  the  membrana  tympani,  especially 
near  its  lower  end.  Near  the  short  process,  the  •  attachment  is  looser  and  there  is  even 
an  incomplete  joint-space  at  this  point.  The  long  process  is  attached  closely  to  the 
Glasserian  fissure  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  malleus  is  articulated  with  the  incus  by  a  very  peculiar  joint,  which  has  been 
accurately  described  by  Helmholtz.  This  joint  is  so  arranged,  presenting  a  sort  of  cog, 
that  the  handle  of  the  malleus  can  rotate  only  outward ;  and,  when  a  force  is  applied 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  rotation  inward,  the  malleus  must  carry  the 
incus  with  it.  This  mechanism  has  been  aptly  compared  by  Helmholtz  to  that  of  a 
watch>key  with  cogs  which  are  fitted  together  and  allow  the  whole  key  to  turn  in  one 
direction,  but  are  separated  so  that  only  the  upper  portion  of  the  key  turns  when  the  force 
is  applied  in  the  oppomte  direction.  In  the  articulation  between  the  malleus  and  the 
incus,  the  only  difference  is  that  there  is  but  one  cog ;  but  this  is  sufiScient  to  prevent  an 
independent  rotation  of  the  malleus  inward.  This  enables  us  to  understand  the  action 
of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  By  the  contraction  of  this  muscle,  "  all  the  bands  which 
give  firmness  to  the  position  of  the  ossicles  are  rendered  tense.  This  muscle,  in  the  first 
place,  draws  the  handle  of  the  hammer  inward,  and  with  it  the  membrana  tympani.  At 
the  same  time  it  pulls  upon  the  axis-band  of  the  hammer,  drawing  it  inward  and  putting 
it  upon  the  stretch.  Another  effect,  as  we  have  shown,  is  to  draw  the  head  of  the  ham- 
mer away  from  the  tympano-incudal  joint,  to  tighten  all  the  ligaments  of  the  anvil,  those 
toward  the  hammer  as  well  as  those  at  the  end  of  its  short  process,  and  to  lift  the  latter 
up  from  its  bony  bed.  In  this  way  the  anvil  is  brought  into  the  position  where  the  cogs 
of  the  malleo-incudal  joint  fit  into  one  another  the  tightest.  Finally,  the  long  process 
of  the  anvil  is  compelled  to  form  a  rotation  inward  in  company  with  the  handle  of  the 
hammer ;  in  so  doing,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  it  presses  upon  the  stirrup  and  drives 
it  into  the  oval  window  against  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth. 

"In  this  respect  the  construction  of  the  ear  is  very  remarkable.  By  the  contraction 
of  the  single  mass  of  elastic  fibres  constituting  the  tensor  tympani  (whose  tension,  besides, 
is  variable  and  may  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  ear)  all  the  inelastic  tendinous  liga- 
ments of  the  ossicles  are  simultaneously  put  upon  the  stretch."    (Helmholtz.) 

The  body  of  the  incus  is  attached  to  the  posterior  bony  waU  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 
Its  articulation  with  the  malleus  has  just  been  indicated.  By  the  extremity  of  its  long 
process,  it  is  also  articulated  with  the  stapes,  which  completes  the  chain.  In  situ,  the 
stipes  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  long  process  of  the  incus. 

The  stapes  is  articulated  with  the  incus,  as  indicated  above,  and  its  oval  base  is  applied 
to  the  fenestra  ovalis.  Surrounding  the  base  of  the  stapes,  is  a  ring  of  elastic  fibro-carti- 
lage,  which  is  closely  united  to  the  bony  wall  of  the  labyrinth,  by  an  extension  of  the 
periosteum  over  the  base  of  the  stapes. 

"  The  relation  of  the  stirrup  to  the  anvil  is  such  that,  if  the  handle  of  the  hammer  be 
drawn  inward,  the  long  process  of  the  anvil  presses  firmly  against  the  knob  of  the  stirrup ; 
the  same  takes  places  if  the  capsular  ligament  between  both  be  cut  through."  (Helm- 
holtz.) 

The  articulations  between  the  malleus  and  the  incus  and  between  the  incus  and  the 
stapes  are  so  arranged  that,  when  the  membrana  tympani  is  forced  outward,  as  it  may 
be  by  inflation  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  there  is  no  danger  of  tearing  the  stapes  from  its 
attachment  to  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  for,  when  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  drawn  outward, 
the  cog-joint  between  the  malleus  and  the  incus  is  loosened  and  no  great  traction  can  be 
exerted  upon  the  stapes. 

Although  experiments  have  demonstrated  pretty  conclusively  the  mechanism  of  the 
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ossicles  and  the  action  of  tlie  tensor  tympani  muscle,  both  as  regards  the  chain  of  bones 
and  the  membrana  tympani,  direct  observations  are  wanting  to  show  the  exact  relations 
of  these  different  conditions  of  the  ossicles  and  of  the  membrane  to  the  physiology  of 
audition.  One  very  important  physical  point,  however,  which  has  been  the  sabject  of 
much  discussion,  is  settled.  The  chain  of  bones  acts  as  a  single  solid  body  in  oondncdng 
vibrations  to  the  labyrinth.  It  is  a  matter  of  physical  demonstration  that  vibratioiis  of 
the  bones  themselves  would  be  infinitely  rapid  as  compared  with  the  highest  tones  whidi 
can  be  appreciated  by  the  ear,  if  it  were  possible  to  induce  in  these  bones  regular  vibra- 
tions. Practically,  then,  the  ossicles  have  no  independent  vibrations  that  we  can  appre- 
ciate. This  being  the  fact,  the  ossicles  simply  conduct  to  the  labyrinth  the  vibratioiis 
induced  in  the  membrana  tympani  by  sound-waves ;  and  their  arrangement  is  sach  that 
these  vibrations  lose  very  little  in  intensity.  While  it  has  been  shown  experimentally 
that  the  amplitude  of  vibration  in  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  ossicles  diminishes 
with  the  tension  of  the  membrane,  it  would  seem  that,  when  the  tensor  tympani  con- 
tracts, it  must  render  the  conduction  of  sound-waves  to  the  labyrinth  more  delicate  than 
when  the  auditory  apparatus  is  in  a  relaxed  condition,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
'^  indolent  ^'  condition  of  the  apparatus  of  accommodation  of  the  eye.  When  the  m&xt- 
brana  tympani  is  relaxed  and  the  oog-like  articulation  between  the  malleus  and  the  incus 
is  loosened,  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  and  of  the  malleus  may  have  a  greater  ampli- 
tude ;  but,  when  the  malleo-incudal  joint  is  tightened  and  the  stapes  is  pressed  agunst 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  the  loss  of  intensity  of  vibration  in  oondnction  throngh  the  hones  to 
the  labyrinth  must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  With  this  view,  the  tensor  tympani 
muscle,  while  it  contracts  to  secure  for  the  membrana  tympani  the  degree  of  tena<m 
most  favorable  for  vibration  under  the  influence  of  certain  tones,  puts  the  chain  of  hones 
in  the  condition  best  adapted  to  the  conduction  of  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  to  the 
labyrinth,  with  the  smallest  possible  loss  of  intensity. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Internal  Ear, 

The  internal  ear  consists  of  the  labyrinth,  which  is  divided  into  the  vestibule,  semi- 
oircular  canals,  and  cochlea.  The  general  arrangement  of  these  parts  has  already  been 
described ;  and  it  remains  for  us  only  to  study  the  structures  contained  within  the  bonj 
labyrinth,  in  so  far  as  their  anatomy  bears  upon  the  physiology  of  audition.  The  most 
delicate  and  complicated  points,  by  far,  in  the  anatomy  of  the  auditory  apparatus  are 
connected  with  the  histology  of  the  internal  ear,  which,  since  the  researches  of  Corti,  has 
been  studied  very  closely,  particularly  in  Germany.  We  shall  avoid,  however,  the  dis- 
cussion of  histological  questions  of  purely  anatomical  interest  and  confine  ourselves  to 
those  points  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  physiology. 

Passing  inward  from  the  tympanum,  the  first  division  of  the  internal  ear  is  the  ves- 
tibule. This  cavity  communicates  with  the  tympanum  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which  is 
closed  in  the  natural  state  by  the  base  of  the  stapes.  It  communicates,  also,  with  the 
semicircular  canals  and  with  the  cochlea. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Membranous  Labyrinth, — The  bony  labyrinth  is  lined 
by  a  moderately  thick  periosteum,  consisting  of  connective  tissue,  a  few  delicate  elastic 
fibres,  numerous  nuclei^  and  blood-vessels,  with  spots  of  calcareous  concretions^  This 
membrane  adheres  closely  to  the  bone  and  extends  over  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  fenes- 
tra rotunda.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  cells  of  pave- 
ment-epithelium, which  in  some  parts  is  segmented  and  in  others  forms  a  oontinnons 
nucleated  sheet.  In  certain  portions  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  the  perioe- 
teum  is  united  to  the  membranous  labyrinth,  more  or  less  closely,  by  fibrons  bandsw 
which  have  been  called  ligaments  of  the  labyrinth.  The  fenestra  rotunda,  which  li<9 
between  tlie  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  cochlea,  is  closed  by  a  membrane  formed 
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hy  an  oiteDsioD  of  the  periostenm  lining  the  ciwhleu,  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the  mucous 
mombrane  lining  the  tjmpanic  cavity,  on  the  other. 

In  the  hoDf  vestibule,  occupjiug  about  two-thirds  of  ita  cavity,  are  two  distinct  sacs ; 
a  large,  ovoid  sac,  the  utricle,  situated  in  the  upper  and  posterior  portion  of  the  cavity, 
and  a  smaller,  rounded  sac,  the  saccule,  sitnated  in  its  lower  and  anterior  portion.    Tho 
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utricle  communicates  with  tho  semicircular  canals ;  and  the  saccule  opens  into  the  mem- 
branous canal  of  the  cochlea  bj  the  canalis  reunieuH.  At  a  point  in  the  utricle  corre- 
sponding to  the  entrance  of  a  branch  of  the  anditorj  nerve,  is  a  round,  whitish  spot,  called 
the  acoustic  spot  (macula  srusticaj,  contiuuing  otoliths,  or  otocoDic^  which  are  attached 
to  the  inner  anrface  of  the  membrane.  A  similar  spot,  containing  otoliths,  exists  in  ttio 
saconle  nt  the  point  of  entranoe  of  its  nerve.  Otoliths  are  also  fonnd  in  the  ampnllsa  of  tho 
semicircular  canals.  These  calcareous  masses  are  composed  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  are  hexagonal  and  pointed  at  their  extremities.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the 
function  of  these  cslcareons  bodies,  which  exist  in  msn,  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

The  inembranons  semicircular  canals  occupy  about  one- third  of  the  cavity  of  the  bony 
canals.  They  present  little  ovoid  dilatations,  called  nrnpullsa,  corresponding  to  the  ampnl- 
lary  enlargements  of  the  bony  canals. 

The  membrane  of  the  coclilea,  including  the  lining  periosteum,  occu{>ies  tlie  spiral 
canal  of  the  cochlea,  which  it  filk  complutolv.     A'iewed  externally,  it  appears  as  a  single 
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2.  The  scala  vestibali.  Thb  is  formed  b;  the  perioBteum  lioitig  the  correspouding 
portion  of  the  boo;  cochlea  and  the  upper  sarface  of  the  honj'  septam  and  ia  bounded 
ezterDAlly  by  the  membrane  of  ReusDer. 

8.  The  tnie  membranons  cochlea.  This  is  the  spiral  triangolar  cannl,  bounded  ex- 
ternal]? by  the  periosteum  of  the  corresponding^  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cochlea, 


iM—auMmo/aijIramirHiiflAtipinil  onnatqfaeat  neiHv-bt 

iplriUe ;  SUf  aplnl  raaol  I 


FnjDi  a  pbolognph,  and  somewhat  redut^od.     (ROd^i^er. 
UppDrfigflrs  :  I,  e,  a.  lamina  BptraUg;  2.  lover  plala  ;  3.4.  I\G.  nemu  rachlearls;  7.  mfinbranF  orBcli 

brautoctoria;  ll.aptUHllum;  lb.l1,plllBnorConl:  1&'         "       

lth«1luinlDth6  Buli^neiplnlli;  lT,]>i.I».) 


Lower  flguie:  S  T,  8  T.  5, 


r.  S.  5.  T,  I,  )),  H.  scala  tjiupui ;  S  T.  H  Y.  9. 9.  sella  lesUtmH;  1,  tuc  of  Itae  mi^hln :  2.  apex ; 
■n;  in,  10.  10.  10,  doctaa  cochleiirlg;  11,  bnnchn  of  the  nerviis  cocblevia:  ia,  IS,  1^  epini 

Mdtballum  D^  tlis  membraca  bulkuli ;  t'i,  nrrram  fllunoiiti ;  W,  un'lan  0^1110  incm'bnni  buUarta  with  the 
IWUMntlim  tplrals :  SI.  tpHbeUam  of  tli«  nerii^nl  wall  of  tho  durtiu  oocUHrli;  K,  18,  msmbiw  Icctorla : 
U.  spknl  canal  beloti  Uk  mcmbnina  bisiliria. 

internally,  by  the  membrane  of  Rei^ner,  and,  on  tbe  other  side,  bj  the  membrana  ba«- 
laris.'  What  we  thun  call  the  membranoua  cochlea  is  divided  by  tbe  limbus  laminm  spi- 
ralie  and  the  membrana  tectoria  into  two  portions ;  a  trisngiilar  canal  above,  which  h  the 

'  Borne  anatomlBtalDolndelUa  anal  In  the  aalaTcMlbnll.    For  Ihe  Hkr  of  dcvnnt,  wedwcHbettby  Itaelf.Ha 
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larger,  and  a  quadrilateral  canal  below,  between  tbe  limbus  and  membrana  tectoria  asd 
the  membrana  basilaris.  The  quadrilateral  canal  contains  the  organ  of  Corti  and  varioia 
stractnres  of  a  very  complicated  character.  The  relations  of  these  divisions  of  the  cochles, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  e&sential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of 
this  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  are  shown  in  Fig.  266. 

The  membranous  cochlea,  as  described  above,  follows  the  spiral  course  of  the  cochlea, 
terminates  superiorly  in  a  blind,  pointed  extremity  at  the  cupola,  beyond  the  hamulus, 
and  is  connected  below  with  the  saccule  of  the  vestibule  by  the  canalis  reoniens.  The 
relations  of  the  different  portions  of  the  membranous  cochlea  to  each  other  and  to  the 
scalsB  of  the  cochlea  are  shown  in  Fig.  266. 

We  shall  now  describe,  as  possessing  the  most  physiological  interest,  the  liquids  of  the 
labyrinth,  the  distribution  and  connections  of  the  nerves  in  the  labyrinth,  and  the  oi^gaa 
of  Corti. 

Liquids  of  the  Labyrinth, — The  labyrinth  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  a  deuTf 
watery  liquid,  called  the  humor  of  Cotugno,  or  of  Valsalva.  A  portion  of  this  liquid 
surrounds  the  membranous  sacs  of  the  vestibule,  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  mem- 
branous cochlea,  and  this  is  known  as  the  perilymph  of  Breschet.  Another  portion  of 
the  liquid  fills  the  membranous  labyrinth.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  humor  of  Scarpa, 
but  it  is  known  more  generally  as  the  endolymph  of  Breschet.  The  perilymph  occupies 
about  one-third  of  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule,  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  of  both  seals 
of  the  cochlea.  Both  this  liquid  and  the  endolymph  are  clear  and  watery,  becoming 
somewhat  opalescent  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  perilymph  seems  to  be  secreted 
by  the  periosteum  lining  the  osseous  labyrinth.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  uses  of  die 
liquid  of  the  internal  ear  are  to  sustain  the  delicate  structures  contained  in  this  portioB 
of  the  auditory  apparatus  and  to  conduct  sonorous  vibrations  to  the  terminal  filaments 
of  the  auditory  nerves  and  the  parts  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Distribution  of  the  Nerves  in  the  Labyrinth, — As  the  auditory  nerves  enter  the  intcf^ 
nal  auditory  meatus,  they  divide  into  an  anterior,  or  cochlear,  and  a  posterior,  or  vestib- 
ular branch.  The  vestibular  branch  divides  into  three  smaller  branches,  a  saperior  and 
anterior,  a  middle,  and  a  posterior  branch.  The  superior  and  anterior  branch,  the  largest 
of  the  three,  is  distributed  to  the  utricle,  the  superior  semicircular  canal,  and  the  external 
semicircular  canal.  The  middle  branch  is  distributed  to  the  saccule.  The  postemr 
branch  passes  to  the  posterior  semicircular  canal.  The  nerves  distributed  to  the  ntride 
and  saccule  penetrate  at  the  points  occupied  by  the  otoliths,  and  the  nerves  going  to  the 
semicircular  canals  pass  to  the  ampulla),  which  also  contain  otoliths.  (See  Fig.  264.)  In 
each  ampulla,  at  the  point  where  the  nerve  enters,  is  a  transverse  fold,  projecting  into 
the  canal  and  occupying  about  one-third  of  its  circumference,  called  the  septum  traDs- 
versura. 

The  nerves  terminate  in  essentially  the  same  way  in  the  sacs  of  the  vestibule  and  the 
ampuUfB  of  the  semicircular  canals.  At  the  points  where  the  nerves  enter,  in  additkn 
to  the  otoliths,  are  cells  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  of  various  forms,  which  pass  gradnaDy 
into  the  general  pavement-epithelium  of  the  cavities.  In  addition  to  these  cells,  are  fusi- 
form, nucleated  bodies,  the  free  ends  of  which  are  provided  with  hair-like  proceasesis 
called  fila  acustica.  These  are  about  ^^  of  an  inch  in  length  and  are  distribated  is 
quite  a  regular  manner  around  the  otoliths.  The  nerves  fonn  an  anastomosing  plexoa 
beneath  the  epithelium,  and  they  probably  terminate  in  the  fusiform  bodies  just  described 
as  presenting  the  fila  acustica  at  their  free  extremities.  In  the  sacs  of  the  vestibule 
and  in  the  semicircular  canals,  nerves  exist  only  in  the  macula  acustica  and  the 
ampullsB. 

The  cochlear  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  breaks  up  into  numerous  smaU  brandies 
which  pass  through  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  in  what  is  called  the  tractiv 
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Bpiralis  foramiDnlentiig.  These  follow  the  axis  of  the  cochlea  and  pass  in  their  eonrae 
tow&rd  the  apex,  between  the  plates  of  the  bony  spiral  lamina.  Between  these  platea  of 
bone,  the  dark-bordered  nerve- 
flbrea  pass  each  one  throngh  a 
bipolar  cell,  these  cells  together 
forming  a  spiral  ganglion,  known 
OS  the  ganglion  of  Corti.  Beyond 
this  ganglion,  the  nerves  form  an 

anastomosing  plesns  and  finally  I 

enter  the  qnndri  lateral  canal,  or 
the  canal  of  Corti.  As  they  pass 
into  this  canal,  thej  suddenly  be- 
come pale  and  excee<lmgly  fine, 
and  probably  they  are  connected 
finally  with  the  organ  of  Corti, 
although  their  eiact  mode  of  ter- 
mination has  not  yet  been  dete^- 
roined.    The  coarse  of  the  nerve- 

Jb™  to  Heir  dWrltatlon  m  the  ~i''i7SSS:  Sa.."SX™'Ha,'il,?1S 'r™ 
cochlea  is  shown  in  Fig.  287.  from  ui  anttro-<<\feriBr  party.   (a«pp*r.) 

I,  trvBt  at  tit  cocblrw  nerye  \  %i.i,  membnootu  umt  of  Ih«  Iplnl 

Organ  of  Corti.— Ot  all   the         ito  wu<;i«»rijntb»xhc.™mov.iof  theiHMrtorirf.i«of  th.i™^^ 
'  -^     ,  iplnlli ;  4,  oriaco  of  commimkatlon  of  the  K*k  Ij-muanl  with  the 

parts  contained  within  the  bony  usia  vnUbuii. 
labyrinth,  the  organ  of  Oorti  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  physiologioal  interest;  for  it  is  this  organ  which  is  snpposed  to  receive 
the  sonorous  vibrations  and  commnnicate  them  directly  to  the  terminal  filaments  of  the 
aoditory  nerves.  Although  this  view  has  not  received  the  support  of  aotnal  demonstra- 
tion, it  afibrds  an  explanation,  more  or  less  plansible,  of  the  mechanism  of  andition,  car- 
ried to  the  point  of  the  actual  reception  of  impressions  by  the  nerves.  In  view  of  this, 
it  is  important  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  arrangement  of  those  parts  which 
are  supposed  to  receive  the  sonorous  vibrations ;  and  we  sball,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
eliminate  from  our  description  certain  accessory  structures,  the  functions  of  which  are 
obscure. 

In  the  quadrilateral  canal,  batbed  in  the  endolympb,  throughout  its  entire  spiral 
coarse,  is  an  arrangement  of  pillars,  or  rods,  regular,  like  the  strings  of  a  harp  in  minia- 
tare,  which  are  supposed  to  repeat  ijie  varied  vibrations  of  sound.  These  are  the  pillars 
of  Corti. 

The  structures  contained  in  the  quadrilateral  canal  are  so  delicate  that  their  investi- 
gation presents  great  difficulty ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars,  or  rods  of  Corti  is 
pretty  well  understood.  These  pillars  are  external  and  internal,  with  tlieir  bases  attached 
to  the  basilar  membrane,  and  their  summits  articulated  above,  so  as  to  form  a  regular, 
spiral  arcade,  enclosing  a  triangular  space,  which  is  bounded  below  by  the  basilar  mem- 
brane. The  nnmber  of  the  elements  of  the  organ  of  Corti  is  estimated  at  about  8,S00,  for 
the  outer,  and  5,200,  for  the  inner  rods,  the  proportion  of  inner  rods  to  the  outer  being 
about  three  to  two.  The  relations  of  these  structures  to  the  membranous  Isbyrinth  sro 
seen  in  Fig.  366.  The  external  pillar  is  longer,  more  delicate  and  rounded,  and  is  also 
attached  to  the  basilar  membrane.  The  form  of  the  pillars  is  more  exactly  shown  in 
Figei.  2S8  and  2S9,  the  latter  iigure,  however,  exhibiting  other  stractures  which  enter 
into  the  constitntiou  of  the  organ  of  Corti.  It  will  be  remarked  that  a  small  nucleated 
body  is  attached  to  the  base  of  each  pillar.  At  the  summit,  where  the  internal  and  the 
external  pillars  are  joined  together,  is  a  delicate  prolongation,  directed  outward,  which 
is  attached  to  the  covering  of  the  quadrilateral  canal. 

The  above  description  comprises  about  nil  that  is  definitely  known  of  the  arrangement . 
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of  the  pillars,  or  rods  of  Corti.  Thej  are  nearljr  homogeneoiu 
reageDts,  and  are  said  to  be  of  about  the  cooButence  of  carti 
together,  with  very  narrow  spaces  between  them,  aod  it  is  d 
be  stretched  to  way  considerable  degree  of  ieasioD.     The  oi 


Fio.  its.— n/lKopiUan(^t\fBiva'ntfCortl.    (S 
A,  «it«nii1  pllkr  of  tlie  orgui  of  Cortl :  1.  body,  or  loldiUe  portSon ;  t,  poMcrtra' 

tem»l»fde;4,iiBt«riarMUTraLIy;  0,  con«.  ■urftce  by  wbichlliijiiliiwlli 

of  this  silnmlly. 
B,liiCenul  pLItarolibporgmn  of  C»tl:  1,  body,  or  middle  portloii;  8,pq»t8rior  mi 

4.  HUtprlar  eiUvnilly ;  ^  coDcaT«  »urflire  by  wblch  Jt  Is  Jobcd  to  the  exlemil 

th#  comapoDdln^  pTt>I«digHt1o]i  of  the  txieruAl  plJlAr, 
C,  tbe  two  pUUnof  lbs  orgnD  of  Carti.  onltsd  br  tbelr  utf rior  eitnmlty.  mid 

whlrh  pjVKnta  outward:  1,  1,  body,  or  middle  portten  of  tbfl  plUftrfl;  2,  £,  ] 

tubed  to  the  poetsrior  eitFCmltles;  4,  4,  unlorlor  eitremltlM  JMDed  logetli 

eHremlly. 

than  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  the  longeat  rods,  at  the  Bami 
an  iooh,  and  the  shortest,  at  the  base,  about  y^g  of  an  inch, 
relations  between  tbe  pillars  sDd  the  tenniDd  filaments  of 
definitelj'  settled. 

Id  addition  to  the  pillars  just  described,  varions  oellalarclc 
ore  of  the  organ  of  Corti.    The  most  important  of  these  are  ti 


Fio,  SK.~-Verlh!al lectlea  of  fKt  organ  t^  CorU  (^ Ott  dog;  magnijltd  \ 
,  bomo^neou  liyer  of  tbe  b*9llar  membruie ;  v,  tympuilQ  iHver.  witti  nuclei 
nective  lluae:  a„  lymculc  lip  of  the  oiiU  apbilii;  c,  tblckened  portloii 
veuel ;  <,  blood-veaMi ;  /a.  boodle  or  nenes ;  g.  epltbellnin  ;<,  Inner  fiilr«et 
plBteortbelpBorplItu';  fn.  Dnlan  of  the  twoplllirs;  s.  bus  of  Uw  iDiwr  dIU 


The  inner  htur-cells  are  arranged  in  a  single  row,  and  t 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  fonction  ot  these  o> 

are  shown  In  Fig.  269,  which  is  rather  complex,  bnt,  on 
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idea  of  the  arrangement  of  all  of  the  stnictares  which  compose  the  organ  of  Corti.  It  is 
snppoeed  hj  some  anatomists  that  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves  terminate  in  the 
cells  above  described ;  but  this  point  is  not  definitively  settled. 

Functions  of  Different  Parts  of  the  Internal  Ear, 

The  precise  function  of  the  different  parts  which  are  found  in  the  internal  ear  is 
obscure,  notwithstanding  the  careful  researches  that  have  been  made  into  the  anatomy 
and  the  physiology  of  the  labyrinth.  There  are  several  points,  however,  bearing  upon 
the  physiology  of  this  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  concerning  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt : 

First,  it  is  certain  that  impressions  of  sound  are  received  by  the  terminal  filaments  of 
the  auditory  nerves  and  by  these  nerves  are  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

Second,  the  functions  of  the  parts  composing  the  external  and  the  middle  ear  are 
aimply  accessory.  The  sonorous  waves  are  collected  by  the  pavilign  and  are  conveyed 
by  the  external  meatus  to  the  middle  ear ;  the  membrana  tympani  vibrates  under  their 
influence ;  and  they  are  thus  collected,  repeated,  and  transmitted  to  the  internal  ear, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  producing  a  proper  impression  upon  the  auditory 
nerves. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  must  look  to  the  functions  of  semicircular  canals  and  the 
cochlea,  for  an  elucidation  of  the  problem  of  the  mechanism  of  the  final  process  of  audi- 
tion ;  and,  in  doing  this,  we  come  at  once  to  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of 
different  divisions  of  the  internal  ear. 

Funetiofu  of  the  Semicircular  Canals, — In  a  memoir  presented  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  in  1824,  Flourens  detailed  a  number  of  experiments  upon  pigeoLs  and  rab- 
bits, in  which  he  destroyed  different  portions  of  the  internal  ear.  In  these  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  were  very  definite,  it  was  shown  that  destruction  of  the  semicircular 
canals  had  apparently  no  effect  upon  the  sense  of  hearing,  while  destruction  of  the  coch- 
lea upon  both  sides  produced  complete  deafness.  In  addition,  it  was  observed  that 
destruction  of  the  semicircular  canals  on  both  sides  was  followed  by  remarkable  dis- 
turbances in  equilibration.  The  animals  could  maintain  the  standing  position,  but,  as 
soon  as  they  made  any  movements,  ^^the  head  commenced  to  be  agitated;  and  this 
agitation  increasing  with  the  niovements  of  the  body,  walking  and  all  regular  move- 
ments finally  became  impossible,  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  when  equilibrium  and  stabil- 
ity of  movements  are  lost  after  turning  several  times  or  violently  shaking  the  head." 
These  observations  of  Flourens,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  infiuence  of  the  semicircular 
canals  upon  equilibration,  have  been  confirmed  by  Goltz  and  are  sustained  by  observa- 
tions upon  the  human  subject  in  the  condition  known  as  M^nidre^s  disease.  In  some  more 
recent  experiments,  hoy/ever,  Boettcher  assumes  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  semi- 
circular canals  have  nothing  to  do  with  equilibration ;  but  all  of  his  observations  were 
made  upon  frogs,  in^which  deficiency  of  equilibration  and  of  hearing  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  experimental  data,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  nerves  directly  concerned  in  audition  are  distributed  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  in  the  semicircular  canals.  Indeed,  the  function  of  these  parts  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure ;  for  we  can  hardly  admit,  upon  purely  anatomical  grounds,  that  they  are 
concerned  in  the  discrimination  of  the  direction  of  sonorous  vibrations,  an  idea  which 
lias  been  advanced  by  some  physiologists. 

Functions  of  the  Parts  contain^  in  the  Cochlea. — There  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard 
i^o  the  capital  point  in  the  physiology  of  the  cochlea ;  namely,  that  those  branches  of  the 
auditory  ner^e  which  are  essential  to  the  sense  of  hearing  and  which  receive  the  impres- 
sions of  sound  are  distributed  mainly  in  the  cochlea.    When  we  come  to  analyze  sonon)n8 

impressions,  we  find  that  they  possess  various  attributes,  such  as  intensity,  quality,  and 
54 
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pitch,  which  hare  been  discassed  rather  fallj  under  the  head  of  the  phyncs  of  sound. 
As  far  as  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  concerned,  it  is  evident  that 
the  intensity  of  sound  is  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  impression  made 
npon  these  nerves,  and  this  point  does  not  demand  elaborate  discusnon.  With  regard  to 
quality  of  sound,  we  have  seen  that  this  is  due  to  the  form  of  sonorous  vibrations,  and 
that  most  musical  tones  are  compound,  their  quality  depending  largely  npon  the  relative 
power  of  the  harmonics,  partial  tones,  etc.  We  have  also  seen  that  consonating  bodi^ 
repeat  by  influence,  not  only  the  actual  pitch  of  tones,  but  their  quality.  If  there  be  in 
the  cochlea  an  anatomical  arrangement  of  rods  or  fibres  by  which  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions, conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the  atmosphere,  are  repeated,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  pitch,  is  reproduced.  Narrowing  down  the  qaestion, 
then,  to  its  most  interesting  and  important  point,  viz.,  the  appreciation  of  differences  in 
the  pitch  of  musical  tones,  we  inquire  whether  there  be  in  the  cochlea  any  arrangement 
by  which  the  pitch  can  be  repeated.  This  inquiry  can  only  be  answered  by  a  stody  of 
the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  structures  connected  with  the  terminal  filament  of 
the  nerves,  and  by  the  application  of  physical  laws. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rods  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  organ  of  Corti  hii§ 
afforded  a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  final  mechanism  of  the  appreciation  of  pitdi. 
Until  we  come  to  the  internal  ear,  the  action  of  different  portions  of  the  anditory  appa- 
ratus is  simply  to  conduct  and  repeat  sonorous  vibrations ;  and  the  sole  function  of  Ui€se 
accessory  parts,  aside  from  the  protection  of  the  organs,  is  to  convey  the  vibrations  to 
the  terminal  nervous  filaments.  Whatever  be  the  functions  of  the  membrana  tympani  in 
repeating  sounds  by  influence,  it  is  certain  that  this  membrane  possesses  no  true  auditorr 
nerves,  and  that  the  auditory  nerves  only  are  capable  of  receiving  impressions  of  soond. 
Thua,  hearing,  and  even  the  appreciation  of  pitch,  is  not  necessarily  lost  after  destruction 
of  the  membrana  tympani ;  and,  if  sonorous  vibrations  reach  the  auditory  nerves,  thej 
will  be  appreciated  and  appreciated  correctly.  With  this  point  clearly  understood,  we 
are  prepared  to  study  the  probable  functions  of  the  organ  of  CortL 

When  we  consider  the  organ  of  Corti,  with  its  eight  thousand  or  more  rods  of  diffar- 
ent  lengths  arranged  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  a  number  more  than  sufficient 
to  represent  all  the  tones  of  the  musical  scale,  we  are  not  surprised  that  eminent  phy^- 
ologists  regard  them  as  capable  of  repeating  all  the  shades  of  tone  heard  in  mosr. 
Helmholtz  formularizes  this  idea  in  the  theory  that  tones  conveyed  to  the  cochlea  throw 
into  vibration  those  elements  of  the  organ  of  Corti  which  are  tuned,  so  to  speak,  in  unisea 
with  them.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  rods  of  Corti  constitute  a  harp  of  several 
thousand  strings,  played  upon,  as  it  were,  by  the  sonorous  vibrations. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  more  satisfactory  and  simple  than  such  an 
hypothesis  as  we  have  just  quoted.  Attention  and  education  enable  persons  endowed 
with  what  is  called  a  musical  ear  to  discriminate  between  different  tones  with  great 
accuracy.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  situation  of  the  actual  appreciation  of 
tones  may  be  restricted  to  the  cochlea ;  and,  in  the  cochlea,  the  only  anatomical  amn^ 
ment,  as  far  as  we  know,  which  points  toward  an  appreciation  of  the  pitch  of  different 
tones  is  that  of  the  rods  of  Corti.  Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cochlea  is  so 
situated  as  to  bo  removed  from  the  possibility  of  experimental  investigation  to  prove  tie 
theory ;  and  we  must  carefully  study  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  parts  and  the 
possible  application  of  physical  laws  to  the  supposed  vibration  of  the  rods. 

Viewing  the  question  from  its  anatomical  aspect,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  thr 
rods  of  Corti  are  so  attached  and  stretched  that  they  are  capable  of  separate  and  indi- 
vidual vibrations.  It  has  not  ^been  demonstrated  that  certain  of  these  rods  vibrate  vst^ 
the  influence  of  certain  tones  or  that  they  are  tuned  in  accord  with  certun  tonea.  Heos^* 
who  has  written  elaborately  upon  the  very  question  under  consideration,  denies  the  ac«- 
racy  of  the  theory  of  Helmholtz,  basing  his  opinion  upon  the  anatomical  arrangement  i^i 
the  rods  of  Corti,  and  he  assumes  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  different  rods 
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to  vibrate  indiyidnally,  and  that  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  taned  in  accord  with  differ- 
ent tones.    Hensen  makes,  npon  this  point,  the  following  statement : 

^*  It  is  now  my  conviction,  that  by  the  hypothesis  ^  more  and  more  corroborated '  that 
the  fibres  of  Gorti  constitute  the  organ  of  the  labyrinth  tuned  to  the  appreciation  of 
tones,  onr  comprehension  and  the  investigation  of  the  internal  ear  have  taken  a  false 
direction. 

^^  I  assert,  next,  that  the  rods  of  Gorti  cannot  play  the  important' part  in  the  appreci- 
tion  of  tones,  which  has  been  attributed  to  them  in  the  hypothesis  of  Helmholtz.^' 

It  is  pretty  evident  that,  although  the  theory  of  Helmholtz  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
one  affording  any  reasonable  explanation  of  the  appreciation  of  tones,  it  lacks  positive 
anatomical  confirmation.  And,  farthermore,  we  do  not  even  know  the  anatomical  con- 
nections between  the  rods  of  Gorti  and  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  just  given,  we  have  simply  recited  the  theory  of  Du 
Yemey,  Le  Gat,  and  Helmholtz,  as  one  which  may  or  may  not  be  sustained  hereafter  by 
more  exact  researches ;  but  at  present  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  more 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  final  appreciation  of  musical  tones. 

Summary  of  the  Mechanism  of  Audition, 

The  waves  of  sound  are  simply  collected  by  the  pavilion  of  the  ear  and  are  conveyed, 
through  the  external  meatus,  to  the  membrana  tympani.  The  membrana  tympani,  a 
delicate,  rounded,  concave  membrane,  receives  these  waves  and  is  thrown  into  vibration. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  middle  ear  admits  of  variations  in 
the  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani.  By  increasing  the  tension  of  this  membrane,  the 
ear  may  be  rendered  insensible  to  grave  sounds,  while  high-pitched  sounds  become  more 
intense ;  and,  in  cases  of  voluntary  tension,  the  limit  of  perception  of  high  tones  may  be 
greatly  extended.  The  membrana  tympani  obeys  the  laws  of  consonance  and  vibrates 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  soun^  in  unison  or  in  harmony  with  its  fundamental 
tone,  returning,  in  this  way,  not  only  the  pitch,  but  the  quality  of  tones  and  combina- 
tions of  tones  in  harmony.  Destruction  of  the  membrane  does  not  necessarily  of  itself 
destroy  hearing,  or  even  the  appreciation  of  tones,  for  the  impressions  may  be  conduct- 
ed to  the  cochlea  by  the  chain  of  ossicles. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ossicles  and  muscles  of  the  middle  ear  is  sucli  that  contrac- 
tion of  the  tensor  tympani  renders  the  articulations  firm,  tightens  the  little  ligaments, 
and  presses  the  stapes  against  the  liquid  of  the  labyrinth,  so  that  the  chain  resembles,  in 
its  action,  a  solid  and  continuous  bony  rod.  By  this  arrangement,  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions are  conducted  to  the  labyrinth  with  very  little  loss  of  intensity. 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  filled  with  air,  communicates  with  the  mastoid  cells, 
and  with  the  pharynx  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  press- 
ure of  air  in  its  interior  is  regulated.  The  labyrinth,  consisting  of  the  vestibule,  semi- 
circular canals,  and  cochlea,  is  filled  with  liquid,  and  the  different  cavities  communicate 
with  each  other.  The  vibrations,  repeated  by  the  membrana  tympani,  are  conveyed  by 
the  chain  of  bones  to  the  liquid  of  the  labyrinth,  and  by  it  to  the  terminal  filaments  of 
the  auditory  nerves. 

The  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  seem  to  possess  much  less  importance  in  the 
appreciation  of  sound  than  the  cochlea.  In  the  cochlea,  throughout  the  entire  extent  of 
the  spiral  canal,  is  the  organ  of  Gorti,  presenting,  among  other  structures,  about  8,700 
rods,  varying  in  length,  called  the  rods  of  Gorti.  But  little  is  known  of  the  anatomical 
relations  between  the  auditory  nerves  and  the  organ  of  'Corti ;  still,  it  is  thought,  as  a 
matter  of  pure  theory,  that  the  rods  of  Gorti  are  tuned  in  unison  with  different  tones, 
that  they  repeat  the  tones  conveyed  to  the  cochlea,  and  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  tones  in  music. 

We  have  no  very  definite  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  cells  of  the  organ  of  Oor- 
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ti,  of  the  otoliths,  and  of  varioas  other  stmotures  in  the  aaditory  apparatus.  Saaiuls 
niaj  be  conducted  to  the  anditory  nerves  through  the  bones  of  the  head  and  the  Es*- 
tachian  tube,  as  is  shown  by  the  simple  and  familiar  experiment  of  placing  a  tDning4brk 
in  vibration  in  contact  with  the  head  or  between  the  teeth. 


•♦«■ 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

ORG  Airs  AND  ELEMENTS  OF  GENERATION. 

Oenfinl  conaiderAtioDs-^eziiAl  genentJon — SpontaaeouB  genentloD  (bo  called) — Femals  orguis  of 

eiAl  aRBDgement  of  the  HBmale  organs— -External  and  Internal  oigana — ^The  ovariea— I^^elopmeiit  of  the  Gna- 
flan  foUiclea— The  paroTarinm—The  nteroa— The  Fallopian  tabea— Stractoze  of  the  OYom— YltelBne  mmaSaamt- 
Yitellna— Oenninal  veaicle  and  germinal  spot— Dischaige  of  the  ovam— Puberty  and  menatmatloB — ^Deacrip- 
tion  of  a  menstrual  period— <lLaracten  of  the  menstrual  flow — Changes  In  the  nterlne  moooos  mernhnne  ^«»<*f 
menstmatk>n— Changes  in  the  Graafian  follicle  after  its  rupture  (corpus  luteom)— The  tc«tlrk<i  Tmrica  t^ 
nails— Tunica  albugfnea— Tunica  Tasculoaa— Seminiferous  tobea— Epldid^nnis- Yas  deferens— Yeelcate  t-t*^*- 
—Prostate— Glands  of  the  urethra— Semen— Secretions  mixed  witii  the  products  of  the  teaticlea—  8p«imatam&— 
Deyelopment  of  the  spermatozoids — Seminal  fluid  in  advanced  age. 

A  BEViEW  of  the  physiological  processes  which  we  have  thus  far  studied  shows  that 
the  functions  of  the  perfected  organism  are  divided  into  two  great  classes: 

The  first  class  of  functions  may  be  grouped  under  the  general  head  of  nutritko, 
taken  in  its  widest  sense.  Nutrition  is  common  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  thii  i» 
sometimes  called  a  vegetative  process. 

The  study  of  nutrition  involves  the  following  considerations :  First,  the  blood,  whiefa 
is  the  great  nutritive  fluid,  contained  in  the  innumerable  vessels  which  penetrate  nearij 
all  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  and  are  connected  with  the  system  of  lymphatic 
and  lacteal  vessels.  Second,  the  process  by  which  the  blood  is  circulated,  sent  by  tie 
heart  to  all  parts  in  the  capillary  system,  used  by  the  tissues  for  their  nutrition,  then  k:^ 
ing  oxygen,  gaining  carbonic  acid,  and  being  returned  by  the  veins.  Third,  respiratioii, 
the  blood  being  freed  from  carbonic  acid  and  getting  a  new  supply  of  oxygen  in  tL« 
lung<a,  by  which  it  is  rendered  capable  of  again  circulating  through  the  general  ejsttm. 
Fourth,  as  the  blood,  in  its  passage  through  the  capillary  vessels,  not  only  loses  oxyteiu 
but  is  more  or  less  impoverished  by  the  assimilation  of  its  nutritive  conetitnents  by  th« 
tissues,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  up  to  the  proper  nutritive  standard  ;  and  thia  is  effected 
by  alimentation,  digestion,  and  absorption.  Fifth,  we  have  certain  secretions,  neceesarr 
to  the  above-mentioned  processes  ;  and  the  products  of  physiological  waste  or  decay  of 
the  tissues  are  removed  by  excretion.  Sixth,  the  processes  of  vegetative  life  involve  the 
production  of  heat  and  are  regulated  and  coordinated  by  the  nervous  system. 

The  second  class  of  functions  relates  to  animal  life,  and  these  are  called  the  fanctioca 
of  relation.  In  this  class,  are  included  movements,  voice  and  speech,  the  functiaia&  y>i 
the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  and  the  operation  of  the  special  senses. 

In  studying  the  processes  of  nutrition  of  the  general  system,  we  observe  thai  certain 
constituents  of  the  organism,  which  contain  nitrogen  and  are  exclusively  of  organic  ori- 
gin, have  the  property,  in  the  living  body,  of  self-regeneration ;  t.  «.,  when  these  parri 
are  brought  in  contact  with  nutritive  matter  in  proper  form,  as  it  exists  in  the  blood. 
this  matter  is  appropriated  and  transformed  into  the  substance  of  each  tissue  and  oi^gas. 
It  is  in  this  way  that,  during  adult  life,  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  organism  are  roaiBtaiaid 
in  a  tolerably  uniform  condition.  In  the  absence  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  etB» 
and  nature  of  these  assimilative  processes,  we  call  them  vital ;  which  term  is  applied  t« 
a  constant  property  of  living,  organized  parts.  Physiologists  have  ascertained  thAt  eaeh 
tissue  and  organ  of  the  body  possesses  one  or  more  characteristic  organic  nitrotgeBiaed 
constituents  which  are  possessed  of  this  so-called  vital  property.    But,  at  the  saiite  ti 
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it  is  always  observed  that  the  organic  nitrogenized  oonstitnents  of  the  organism  are 
combined  most  intimately  with  a  tolerably  definite  quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  which 
latter  regulates,  to  a  certain  extent,  nutritive  processes,  and  constitutes,  also,  an  impor- 
tant component  part  of  the  tissues.  It  is  observed,  in  addition,  that,  during  early  life, 
when  the  system  is  proceeding  toward  its  perfect  development  by  growth,  the  proportion 
of  inorganic  matter  is  less  than  in  the  adalt,  and  that  the  process  of  nutrition  is  then  at 
its  maximum  of  activity,  the  regeneration  being  superior  to  the  waste.  During  the  adult 
period,  repair  and  physiological  decay  are  nearly  balanced ;  but,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
there  seems  to  be  a  gradual  accumulation  of  inorganic  matter,  and  this  continues  until 
the  so-called  vital  properties  of  some  important  organ  become  so  feeble  that  its  func- 
tions cease,  and  we  have  physiological  death.  This  regeneration  of  the  tissues  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  constant  waste  or  decay  of  every  part  of  the  organism,  resulting 
in  a  change  of  constituents  into  effete  matters,  wBioh  are  discharged ;  there  being,  during 
life,  a  constant  waste  and  repair.  If  no  new  matter  be  introduced  as  food,  the  system 
wastes  to  a  point  which  is  incompatible  with  life,  and  death  results  from  inanition. 

With  some  very  insignificant  exceptions,  we  cannot  conceive  that  living  tissues  exist 
in  an  absolutely  stationary  condition.  The  organized  parts  of  the  body  are  undergoing 
constant  molecular  destruction  and  repair.  Again,  the  so-called  vital  properties  of  the 
tissues,  which  involve  self-regeneration,  seem  to  have  certain  limits.  We  cannot  intro- 
duce nutritive  matter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  growth  beyond  a  certain  point, 
although  we  may  limit  development  and  growth  by  deficient  supply.  When  we  ask  why 
the  organs  develop  with  fixed  regularity,  why,  when  an  occasional  excess  of  nutritive 
matter  is  presented,  this  excess  is  not  used,  we  must  confess  our  ignorance  or  say  that 
the  parts  are  endowed  with  vital  properties.  We  also  find,  to  come  to  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  this  discussion,  that,  however  carefully  we  may  supply  nutritive  matter  to 
the  system,  we  cannot  arrest  the  gradual  enfeeblement  of  the  assimilative  powers  of  the 
tissues,  which  occurs  in  old  age.  In  short,  as  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  living  tissue 
without  decay  and  regeneration  of  its  substance,  so  it  is  impossible  for  the  organism  to 
lost  for  an  indefinite  period.  A  necessary,  invariable,  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
individual  life  is  death.  The  constant  molecular  death — ^if  we  can  apply  this  term  to  the 
transformation  of  living  into  effete  matter— of  every  tissue  of  the  body  is  always,  in  the 
end,  superior  to  the  power  of  repair.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  antagonism  of  pro- 
cesses during  life ;  a  view  which  was  so  fully  adopted  by  Bichat,  that  it  led  to  his  cele- 
brated definition  of  life ;  *^  the  ensemble  of  functions  which  resist  death."  Although  death 
is  thus  inevitable,  and,  in  the  circulation  of  material  in  Nature,  the  organic  parts  of  the 
body  become  changed  in  the  arrangement  of  their  ultimate  elements  and  appropriated  by 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  during  adult  life,  certain  anatomical  elements,  male  and  female,  are 
formed  in  the  human  subject,  which,  when  they  come  together  under  proper  conditions, 
develop  into  new  beings,  which  pass  through  the  same  course  of  existence  as  the  parents. 
By  the  concourse  of  two  beings,  new  organisms  come  into  life,  which  perpetuate  exist- 
ence and  preserve  species.  The  function  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  called  genera- 
tion, or  reproduction. 

In  our  study  of  generation,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
process  as  it  takes  place  in  the  human  subject.  There  are  many  considerations  of  great 
interest  connected  with  the  generation  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animal  organization, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  question  of  so-called  spontaneous  generation. 
While  this  may  have  a  certain  bearing  upon  the  genesis  of  anatomical  elements,  it  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  fecundated  human  ovum,  and  will, 
therefore,  receive  little  more  than  an  incidental  consideration.  For  similar  reasons,  we 
shall  not  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  development-theory  applied  to  the  origin  of  spe- 
cies, which  is  exciting  so  much  controversy  at  the  present  day,  nor  shall  we  treat  of  gen- 
eration in  the  lower  aniinalB,  except  to  illustrate  the  history  of  development  in  man. 
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The  study  of  hnman  generation  will  natarallj  aasmne  the  following  course :  First, 
the  female  organs  of  generation  and  the  formation  of  the  female  element,  the  OYum ; 
second,  the  discharge  of  the  ovum  and  the  phenomena  which  attend  this  process ;  third, 
the  male  organs  and  the  development  and  discharge  of  the  male  elements,  the  spermato- 
zoids ;  fourth,  the  union  of  the  two  elements  of  generation,  or  fecundation ;  fifth,  the 
development  of  the  fecundated  ovum  into  the  foetus  at  term ;  sixth,  the  development 
of  the  bodjr  after  birth  and  at  different  ages,  or  stages  of  existence ;  finally,  the  natural 
cessation  of  the  so-called  vital  functions,  or  physiological  deatL 

Sexual  Generation. 

Before  we  describe  the  actual  phenomena  of  sexual  generation,  as  they  are  observed 
in  man  and  the  mammalia,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  salient  points  in  the 
history  of  our  knowledge  of  this  process  in  the  inferior  animals.  This  we  can  do,  with- 
out exceeding  the  limits  we  have  laid  down  in  our  general  remarks. 

In  the  history  of  sexual  generation,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  limiting  line  between 
the  production  of  animals  from  preexisting  organisms  and  of  those  produced  in  some 
unknown  manner,  or,  as  it  has  been  said,  spontaneously.  This  line  of  distinction  has 
always  receded  toward  organisms  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  with  our  advance 
in  positive  knowledge.  The  ancients  understood  that  the  higher  animals  required  for 
their  production  a  concourse  of  the  sexes ;  but  they  thought  that  many  fishee,  reptiles, 
insects,  worms,  etc.,  were  produced  spontaneously.  Indeed,  with  the  limited  knowledge 
of  natural  history  possessed  by  Aristotle  and  those  who  succeeded  him  for  manv  bun- 
dred  years,  the  classes  of  animals  said  to  be  produced  spontaneously  represented  amply 
those,  the  generation  of  which  was  not  understood.  But,  as  the  habits  of  many  animals 
became  better  understood,  more  and  more  of  them  were  observed  to  lay  eggs,  which 
were  found  to  undergo  development. 

Dating  from  Aristotle,  who  lived  between  three  ancK  four  hundred  years  b.  c,  it  was 
nearly  two  thousand  years  before  any  thing  was  known  of  the  generation  of  insects; 
the  diflSculty  here  being  that  the  young  are  first  in  a  larval  state  and  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  parents.  Anterior  to  the  experiments  of  Redi,  it  was  thought  that  certain 
organic  matters  in  course  of  putrefaction  developed  living  organisms,  as  maggots  in  meat 
and  the  larvee  in  cheese. 

We  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Redi,  made  about  the  year  1668,  for  the  reason  that 
these  mark  an  era  in  our  knowledge  of  the  process  of  generation.  This  observer,  noting 
that  flies  frequently  lighted  upon  meat  when  it  was  exposed,  simply  protected  it  by 
gauze  and  found  that  no  maggots  were  developed,  while  other  pieces  of  meat,  placed 
under  the  same  conditions,  except  that  the  flies  had  free  access  to  them,  developed  mag- 
gots in  great  numbers.  By  this  simple  experiment,  Re^  showed  that  the  maggots  in 
putrefying  meat  were  produced  by  insects  and  not  by  the  meat;  but  it  remained  for 
Swammerdam  and  Vallisneri  to  study  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  and  to  show  how 
the  eggs  were  developed,  first  into  sexless  larvae,  and  finally  into  perfect  beings  resembling 
the  parents.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  condition  of  science  anterior  to  Redi  and  Vallis- 
neri and  compare  it  with  the  ideas  that  are  current  at  the  present  day.  When  maggots 
appeared  in  putrefying  meat,  they  were  thought  to  be  produced  by  a  spontaneous  aggre- 
gation of  organic  particles,  simply  because  observers  knew  of  no  other  way  in  which 
these  beings  could  come  into  existence.  Now,  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  generation 
have  the  same  ideas  as  those  advanced  anterior  to  1668 ;  but,  in  the  place  of  meat,  they 
have  organic  infusions,  and  for  maggots,  they  substitute  infusorial  animalcules.  It  is 
possible  that  the  discussion  of  the  question  then  was  as  energetic  as  it  is  now ;  but  the 
positive  advances  in  a  knowledge  of  the  generation  of  insects  has  swept  away  the  raaDorr 
of  such  discussions,  if  they  existed,  as  future  advances  may  possibly  cause  many  of  the 
controversial  writings  of  the  present  day  to  pass  into  oblivion. 
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For  a  time  after  the  reBearches  to  which  we  have  jnst  alluded  had  taken  their  place 
in  the  history  of  science,  there  was  little  written  ahout  spontaneous  generation.  Redi 
had  satisfactorily  described  the  mode  of  generation  of  many  of  the  entozoa,  the  origin 
of  which  had  been  obscure ;  Harvey  had  enunciated,  in  substance,  his  famous  axiom, 
^*  omns  animal  ex  ovo  ;  "  Regnerns  de  Graaf  had  described,  in  the  ovaries,  the  vesicles 
which  have  since  borne  his  name ;  and  the  knowledge  of  ovulation  and  development 
began  to  make  definite  progress,  the  important  fact  having  been  ascertained,  that  vivipa- 
rous,  as  well  as  oviparous  animals,  are  produced  from  ova. 

With  the  discovery,  by  Leeuwenhoek,  of  living  beings  in  water,  called  by  him  ani- 
malcules, but  since  known  as  infusoria,  a  new  problem  was  presented  to  students  of 
natural  history.  Here  were  animal  organisms,  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  existing  in  great  variety  and  in  infinite  numbers,  tlie  mode  of  generation  of  which 
was  not  understood.  As  these  organisms  were  studied  more  closely,  their  multiplication 
by  segmentation  and  by  budding  became  known,  and  these  have  since  been  described  as 
processes  of  generation  peculiar  to  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  beings;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  some  writers  revived  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  to  account  for  the 
original  appearance  of  animalcules  in  water,  and  this  idea  has  its  advocates  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  If,  however,  we  follow  out  the  history  of  the  spontaneous-generation  theory, 
we  find  that  the  different  epochs  have  repeated  themselves ;  that  the  theory  took  its 
origin  from  an  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  generation  of  organisms  quite  high  in  the  scale 
of  being ;  that  the  progress  of  exact  knowledge  gradually  restricted  the  theory  to  lower  and 
lower  organisms,  until,  by  this  rigid  process,  it  became  extinct,  simply  from  want  of  ma- 
terial ;  that  its  application  to  entozoa  was  eliminated  in  the  same  way ;  that  it  was  revived 
by  the  discovery  of  infusoria ;  and  that  now  its  limits  have  been  restricted  by  positive 
advances  in  knowledge,  it  being  demonstrated,  by  Balbiani  and  others,  that  many  varie- 
ties of  infusoria  present  the  phenomena  of  sexual  generation. 

Of  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  generation  within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  has  been  Ponchet ;  but  modern  researches  have  shown 
pretty  clearly  that  the  infusoria  produced  in  organic  infusions  are  due,  in  aU  probability, 
to  the  introduction  of  ova  or  spores  floating  in  the  air,  which  are  developed  when  they 
meet  with  proper  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture.  In  numerous  experiments  by  differ- 
ent observers,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  in  detail,  it  appeared  that,  when  organic 
infusions  had  been  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  sufiScient  to  destroy  germs,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  germs  from  the  air  was  prevented,  no  infusoria  were  developed ;  and  this 
was  the  case  when  air  was  admitted  to  the  infusions,  care  being  taken  to  pass  the  air 
through  heated  tubes  or  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  destroy  all  organic  matter.  The  present 
aspect  of  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation  is  the  foUowing : 

First,  it  is  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  orders  of  infusoria,  such  as  vibriones  and  bac^ 
teria,  which  simply  present  movement,  have  no  distinguishable  internal  structure,  and 
are  exceedingly  minute. 

Second,  the  question  is  discussed  as  to  what  degree  of  temperature  and  length  of 
exposure  to  heat  are  necessary  in  order  to  destroy  preexisting  germs  in  organic  infu- 
sions; for  the  idea  that  living  organisms  ever  result  from  an  aggregation  of  inorganic 
particles  has  been  generally  abandoned,  and  the  so-called  spontaneous  production  of 
animals  has  been  reduced  to  a  coming  together  of  organic  molecules. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  to  the  rigidly  scientific  mind  that  the  second  division  of  the 
question  presents  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  positive  solution.  -It  is  granted,  for 
example,  that  vibriones  and  bacteria  are  living,  animal  organisms.  It  is  proposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  that  these  beings  arise  without  pre- 
existing germs,  by  an  aggregation  of  organic  particles.  The  opponents  of  this  view  assert 
that,  when  the  air  admitted  to  organic  infusions  is  freed  from  germs  or  organic  particles, 
and  when  the  organic  infusions  are  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  time  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  possible  preexisting  germs,  no  generation  of  infusoria  can  take  place. 
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Now,  what  degree  of  temperatnre  is  required,  what  is  the  daration  of  exposure  to  heat 
necessary  to  destroy  germs,  and  how  are  the  limits  of  these  conditioDS  to  he  ascertained! 
The  only  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  experimental  test.  When  infusoria  make 
their  appearance  in  solutions  that  have  been  exposed  to  heat  and  protected  from  the 
entrance  of  germs,  it  is  said  that  the  heat  has  not  been  sufficiently  high  or  the  exposure 
has  been  of  too  short  duration.  When  infusoria  do  not  appear,  the  conditions  are 
assumed  to  have  been  fulfilled.  This  mode  of  reasoning  assumes  the  fact,  from  the  begin- 
niDg,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  generation.  Suppose,  now,  we  start 
with  the  contrary  assumption,  that  there  may  be  spontaneous  generation  in  an  organic 
infusion.  We  admit  to  such  an  infusion,  air,  carefuUy  purified  from  genua,  which  is 
logically  an  essential  experimental  condition ;  we  have  previously  exi>osed  the  inlueioD 
to  a  high  temperature  for  a  certain  period.  Under  these  conditions,  no  infusoria  appear. 
It  may  then  be  assumed  that  the  heat  has  destroyed  the  properties  of  the  organic  mole- 
cules, so  that  they  cannot  come  together  and  generate  new  beings. 

Under  these  circumstances,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  argue  logically  from  such  fieicts  as 
have  been  positively  established,  and  to  take  the  most  reasonable  view  of  other  pointSi. 
that  are  not  as  yet  capable  of  satisfactory  and  definite  explanation. 

We  shall  assume  that  it  has  been  demonstrated,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that,  io 
organic  infusions,  subjected  to  a  temperature  somewhat  above  that  of  boiling  water,  snd 
supplied  with  air  that  has  been  effectually  deprived  of  organic  matter,  ova,  spores,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  no  living  organisms  make  their  appearance  so  long  as  these  experi- 
mental conditions  are  maintained.  We  also  assume  that  8im))le  boiling,  at  212°  Fahr., 
does  not  necessarily  destroy  all  germs,  which  excludes  experiments  made  in  this  way. 
This  reduces  the  question  to  a  single,  simple  point :  In  inftisions  in  which  the  organie 
matter  has  not  been  destroyed  by  heat,  do  the  living  organisms  come  from  a  spontaneous 
aggregation  of  organic  molecules,  or  are  they  the  result  of  the  development  of  ova  f 

In  the  case  of  the  very  lowest  organisms  making  their  appearance  under  these  eoo- 
ditions,  they  are  themselves  so  small,  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
might  be  unable  to  see  the  ova,  assuming  that  they  exist  The  organic  particles  that  are 
supposed  to  come  together  spontaneously  are  also  invisible,  even  under  the  highest  mig- 
nifying  powers  at  our  command.  If  we  come  to  an  exact  definition  of  the  term  speo- 
taneous,  we  may  say  that  it  means  an  action  ^^  arising  or  existing  frcm  natural  inclinatloD, 
disposition,  or  tendency,  or  without  external  cause  "  (Worcester).  With  this  definitioB. 
the  statement  that  a  living  organism  is  generated  spontaneously  can  only  mean  that  there 
is  no  cause  that  can  be  assigned  for  its  production.  In  point  of  fact,  we  simply  acknowl- 
edge that  the  mode  and  cause  of  generation  of  certain  infusoria  are  unknown,  and  the 
history  of  our  knowledge  of  generation  shows  that  the  term  spontaneous  generation  has 
always  been  applied  to  the  production  of  beings  in  a  manner  that  is  incapable  of  artff- 
factory  explanation.  What  we  actually  know  of  the  mode  of  generation  of  animal  orgsr.- 
isms  teaches  us  that  all  beings  are  produced  and  multiplied  by  ova,  or  by  processes  (4* 
segmentation  or  budding  of  preexisting  organisms ;  and  our  knowledge  of  these  proceMes 
now  extends  to  all  except  the  most  minute  infusoria,  which  have  no  apparent  structure. 
We  know,  also,  that  such  organisms  may  aevelop  in  pure  water  from  particles  floating  m 
the  atmosphere ;  and  that  particles  in  the  air,  singly  invisible,  may  be  developed  into 
infusoria  that  are  quite  highly  organized.  If  we  reason  that  the  products  of  so-raHed 
spontaneous  generation  are  formed  by  the  fortuitous  aggregation  of  organic  molecQles, 
we  assume  a  fact  of  which  we  have  no  other  example  in  Nature;  and  we  assume,  akn, 
that  such  an  aggregation  of  particles  produces  beings  of  a  definite  and  uniform  character. 
For  such  a  supposition,  we  have  no  basis  in  analogy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard 
these  low  orders  of  beings  as  produced  by  the  development  of  invisible  germs,  whirb 
have  found  favorable  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  we  rest  upon  a  baas  of  reasonable 
analogy,  and  we  merely  confess  that  this  is  a  form  of  generation,  the  processes  of  wkidi 
are  not  as  yet  capable  of  demonstration. 
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As  the  only  true  philosophio  view  to  take  of  the  qaestion,  we  shall  assume,  in  common 
with  nearly  all  modern  writers  upon  physiology,  ttiat  tiiere  is  no  such  thing  in  Nature 
as  spontaneous  generation ;  admitting  that  the  exact  mode  of  production  of  some  of  the 
infusoria,  lowest  in  the  scale  of  being,  is  not  understood. 

Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  certain  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  female  organs  of  gen- 
eration is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  most  important  of  the  processes  of  repro- 
duction. Following  a  fruitful  intercourae  of  the  sexes,  the  function,  as  regards  the  male, 
ceases  with  the  comparatively  simple  process  of  penetration  of  the  male  element  through 
the  protective  covering  of  the  ovum  and  its  fusion  with  the  female  element.  The  fecun- 
dated ovum  then  passes  through  certain  changes,  which  are  the  first  processes  of  its 
development,  forms  its  attachments  to  the  body  of  the  mother,  continues  its  deveUip- 
ment,  materials  being  derived  from  the  mother,  is  nourished  and  grows,  until  the  fostus 
at  term  is  brought  into  the  world.  Ao  exact  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  these  com- 
plicated processes  can  only  be  obtained  after  a  careful  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  female 
organs.  We  must  know  precisely  bow  the  ovum  is  developed  in  the  ovary  and  how  it 
is  discharged ;  how,  after  its  discharge,  it  is  received  by  the  oviduct  and  carried  to  the 
uterus ;  if  fecundation  do  not  take  place,  there  is  nothing  more  to  study,  as  the  ovum  is 
lost ;  but,  as  the  fecundated  ovum  must  form  certain  attachments  within  the  uterus,  we 
must  be  acquainted  witli  the  anatomy  of  this  organ,  before  we  can  comprehend  its  devel- 
opment. Again,  we  have  to  study  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  discharge  of  ova, 
and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ovaries,  anterior  to,  during,  and  subsequent  to 
ovulation.  It  will  not  be  essential  for  us  to  study  very  closely  the  anatomy  of  the  exter- 
nal parts,  as  these  are  only  concerned  in  sexual  intercourse  and  in  parturition ;  which 
latter,  though  a  purely  physiological  process,  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  science  of 
obstetrics,  is  considered  elaborately  in  treatises  on  this  subject,  and  is  not  usually  treated 
of,  to  any  great  extent,  in  works  upon  physiology. 

The  female  organs  of  generation  are  divided  anatomically  into  internal  and  external. 
The  external  organs  are  the  vulva,  the  adjacent  parts,  and  the  vagina ;  the  internal 
organs  are  the  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries.  When  we  come  to  study  the  func- 
tions of  the  internal  parts,  we  shall  see  that  the  ovaries  are  the  true  female  organs,  in 
which,  and  in  which  atone,  the  female  element  can  be  produced.  The  Fallopian  tubes 
and  the  uterus  are  accessory  in  their  functions,  the  female  element  (the  ovum)  parsing 
through  the  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  uterus,  where  it  forms  the  attachments  to  the  body 
of  the  mother  which  are  essential  to  its  nourishment  and  full  develo[*ment  after  fecun- 
dation. 

Before  we  proceed  to  study  the  structure  of  any  of  the  female  organs,  it  is  important 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  arrangement  and  the  relations  of  these  parts ;  for, 
without  this,  we  shall  be  constantly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  bearing  of  certain  important 
anatomical  points  that  have  been  brought  forward  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  vagina  has  a  direction,  slightly  curved  anteriorly,  which  is  nearly  coincident  with 
the  axis  of  the  outlet,  or  the  inferior  strait  of  the  pelvis.  Projecting?  into  the  vagina,  at 
its  upper  extremity,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  uterus  extends  from 
the  vagina  nearly  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  situated  between  the  bladder  and  the 
rectum,  and  has  an  antero-posterior  inclination,  when  the  bladder  L«  moderately  distended, 
iwhich  brings  its  axis  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis.^ 
Supposing  the  body  to  be  erect,  the  angle  of  the  uterus  with  the  perpendicular  would 
he  about  forty-five  degrees.    These  details  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  uterus 

^  The  sUtaments  given  above,  with  i^gard  to  the  position  of  the  ntenis,  are  very  general  The  ntenu  Is  exceed- 
ingly movable  antero-posteriorly,  and  the  direction  of  its  axis  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  other 
polvie  organs.  When  the  bladder  Is  distended,  the  ftindas  is  moved  upward ;  and,  when  the  bladder  is  empty,  the 
axis  of  the  uterus  may  be  inclined  forward  so  as  to  become  near!y  horizontal. 
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are  etsential  to  t,  cotnprehenaioD  of  the  situation  and  relations  of  the  ovaries  and  Fallo- 
pian tab«a. 

The  nteruB  is  held  in  place  b;  ligaments,  certain  of  which  are  formed  of  folds  of  the 
peritoneum.  The  anterior  ligament  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface  to  the  bladder; 
the  posterior  ligameat  eitenda  from  the  posterior  sur&ce  to  the  rectum  ;  the  round  tigt- 
nients  extend  from  the  npper  aoj^e  of  the  uterus,  on  either  ude,  between  the  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament  and  throagh  the  ingDinal  canal,  to  the  sjinphyma  pnbia ;  the  broad  ligt- 
ments,  which  extend  from  the  aides  of  the  uterus  to  the  wnlla  of  the  pelvis,  are  the  nicst 
interesting  of  all,  as  thej  lodge  the  ovaries  and  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

If  we  imagine  the  uterus,  occnpjing,  as  it  does,  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  ud 
remember  ita  angle  of  inclination,  it  is  evident  that  it,  with  tlie  broad  ligamenfas,  mnit 
partiallj  divide  the  pelvis  into  two  portions ;  and  these  ligaments,  which  are  formed  of 
a  double  fold  ot  peritonenni,  preaent  a  superior,  or  posterior  snrface,  and  an  inferior,  or 
anterior  surface.  The  anperior,  or  anterior  border  of  this  fold  is  occupied  bj  the  Fslk^Msn 
tubes,  the  peritoneum  constituting  their  outer  coat.  Laterallj,  at  the  free  extremities  of 
the  tubes,  the  peritoneum  ceases,  and  there  is  an  actual  opening  of  each  Fallopian  tab« 
into  tlie  peritoneal  cavit;.  Attached  to  the  broad  ligament  and  projecting  upon  its  p(«- 
terior  surface,  is  the  ovar;.  This  little,  almond-shaped  body  is  connected  with  the  SbroDs 
tissue  between  the  two  layers  of  tbe  ligament,  and  has  no  proper  peritoneal  investment: 
BO  that  it  IB  actually  within  the  peritoneal  cavitj.  If  we  look  at  the  ovary  from  tbe 
ftont,  we  simply  see  Ihe  rounded  prominenoe  which  marks  the  point  of  its  attachment  to 
the  broad  ligament;  but,  if  we  look  from  behind,  the  projecting  surface  is  seen,  and  ve 


Fio.  310.— i^era*.  FaIlJ>piaK  tuba,  ""d  in>nTiti ;  pottirlar  vine.    (Biipfy.) 
l,<mTlc>:  t.9.  FUtoplu  tabet ;  S.  8.  llmbiUted  flitremliyof  tbe  laFt  t'lUoplui  labe  Mm  m 
OMnlDfT  or  tbe  left  lube :  0,  flnbrlited  eiue:nlty  of  the  rlebt  lobe,  pcalerior  tIfw  -  t,  fi^  a 
the  eitremitj-  ot  etch  tube  to  tbe  oiur :  T.  7,  ll^UDenta  of  uie  tntj ;  ^  S,  8,  B,  bmu  " 
wivli  uteri :  ti.  oa  uteri :  I9L 13. 11.  nciu. 
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have  a  distinct  ring  of  demarcation  at  the  base,  which  indicates  where  the  teaaellsl^ 
aerous  epithelinm  ceaaea,  and  where  the  proper  columnar  epithelium  of  tbe  ovary  begins. 
If  a  vesicle  should  rupture  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  ita  contents  might  thns  be 
taken  up  by  the  Fallopian  tube  and  he  carried  to  the  uterus.  Each  ovary  is  attached  to 
the  uterus  by  a  ligament,  lying  just  beneath  the  peritoneum,  called  tbe  ligament  of  th< 
ovary.  Tbia  ligament  is  composed  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres.  Between  tb*  fi)W< 
of  the  broad  ligament,  are  the  following  structures;  the  round  ligament  of  the  oteras. 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  a  thin  layer  of  non-striated  muscular  flbrea,  cootinnous  witi 
the  superficial  maacular  fibres  of  the  uterus. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  study  Fig.  270,  which  shows  the  general  arrangement  of 
these  parts,  viewed  from  behind.  A  portion  cf  the  figure  which,  in  the  original,  shows 
the  external  parts,  is  out  off,  to  avoid  complicating  our  description.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  Fig.  270  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  and  enable 
us  to  study  intelligently  their  minute  anatomy. 

The  Ovaries. — The  situation  of  these  bodies  has  already  been  indicated.*  Attached, 
as  they  are,  to  the  broad  ligament,  and  projecting  from  its  posterior  surface,  they  lie 
nearly  horizontally  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  on  either  side  of  the  nterus.  They  are  of  a 
whitish  color,  and  their  form  is  ovoid  and  flattened,  with  the  anterior  border,  sometimes 
called  the  base,  attached  to  the  broad  ligament.  If  we  closely  examine  their  mode  of 
oonnecdon  with  the  broad  ligament,  it  is  seen  that,  at  the  margin  of  the  attached  surface 
of  the  ovary,  the  posterior  layer  of  the  ligament  ceases,  and  that  the  fibrous  stroma  of 
the  medullary  portion  of  the  ovary  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous  tissue  lying  between 
the  two  layers.  It  is  at  this  portion  of  the  ovary,  called  the  hilum,  that  the  vessels  pene- 
trate, to  be  distributed  in  its  substance. 

Each  ovary  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  at  its  broadest  portion.  The  outer  extremity  is  somewhat 
rounded  and  is  attached  to  one  of  the  fimbrite  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  inner  extremi- 
ty is  more  pointed  and  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  uterus  by  means  of  the  ligament  of 
the  ovary.  This  ligament  is  shown  in  Fig.  270  (7,  7).  It  is  a  rounded  cord,  composed 
of  non-striated  muscular  fibres  spread  out  upon  the  attached  extremity  of  the  ovary  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  is  covered  by  peritoneum.  The  weight  of  each 
ovary  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  grains,  and  these  organs  are  largest  in  the  adult  virgin. 
Its  attached  border  is  called  the  hilum;  and,  at  this  portion,  the  vessels  and  nerves  pene- 
trate* The  surface  is  marked  by  rounded,  translucent  elevations,  produced  by  distended 
Graafian  follicles ;  and  we  frequently  see  here  little  cicatrices,  indicating  the  situation  of 
ruptured  follicles.  We  may  also  see,  between  the  distended  follicles,  corpora  lutea  in 
various  stages  of  atrophy. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  anatomical  researclies  have  shown  that  the  surface  of  the 
ovaries  does  not  present  the  appearance  of  a  continuation  of  the  peritoneum.  At  the 
base,  is  a  distinct  line,  surrounding  the  hilum,  which  indicates  where  the  peritoneum 
ceases  and  where  the  proper  epithelial  covering  of  the  ovary  begins;  and  there  is  a  well- 
marked  and  abrupt  distinction  between  the  tessellated  epithelium  of  the  serous  surface 
and  the  layer  of  cylindrical  cells  covering  the  ovary  itself.  This  peculiarity  has  led 
to  the  idea  that  the  ovary  is  really  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  little  difference  between  the  cells  covering  the  ovaries  and  those  lining  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  except  that  the  latter  are  provided  with  cilia. 

Most  anatomists  describe  a  proper  fibrous  membrane  investing  the  ovaries,  which 
they  call  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  which  is  compared  to  .the  fibrous  covering  of  the 
testes.  This,  however,  is  not  a  proper  term.  Sappey  denies  the  existence  of  a  tunica 
albuginea;  and,  indeed,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  formerly  described,  such  a  membrane 
cannot  be  demonstrated.  On  making  a  section  of  the  ovary,  it  is  readily  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  that  the  organ  is  composed  of  two  distinct  structures ;  a  cortical  substance, 
formerly  called  the  tunica  albuginea,  which  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a 
medullary  substance,  containing  a  large  number  of  blood-vessels.  The  cortical  substance 
alone  contains  the  Graafian  follicles.  The  external  layer  of  this  may  be  a  little  denser 
than  the  deeper  portion,  but  there  is  no  distinct  fibrous  membrane. 

The  structure  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  ovary  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  con- 
nective tissue  in  several  layers,  the  fibres  of  which  are  continuous  with  the  looser  fibres 
of  the  medullary  portion.  In  the  substance  of  this  layer,  are  embedded  the  ova,  enclosed 
in  the  sacs  called  Graafian  follicles.  This  layer  contains  a  few  blood-vessels,  coming 
from  the  medullary  portion,  which  surround  the  follicles. 
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The  medullar  J  portion  f>f  the  ovarj  is  exceedingly  vascular  and  is  composed  of  numer- 
ous  small  bands,  or  trabeoula  of  connective  tissue,  with  smooth  muscular  fibres.  The 
blood-vessels,  which  penetrate  at  the  hilum,  are  large  tind  convoluted,  especiallj  at  the 
hilum  itself,  where  there  is  a  mass  of  convoluted  veins,  forming  a  sort  of  vascular  bnlh, 
which  has  been  described  particularly  by  Rouget  In  the  medullary  portion  of  the  orary, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  vascular  zone,  the  muscular  fibres  follow  the  vessels,  in  the 
form  of  muscular  sheaths.  According  to  Rouget,  the  mass  of  vessels  at  the  failom  con- 
stitutes a  true  erectile  organ. 

In  addition  to  the  blood  vessels,  the  ovary  receives  nerves  from  the  spermatic  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic,  the  exact  mode  of  termination  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Lymphatics  have  also  been  demonstrated  at  the  hilum. 

Graafian,  Follicles. — Thase  vesicles,  or  follicles,  were  described  and  figured  by  De 
(rraaf  and  are  known  by  his  name.  They  contain  the  ova.  undergo  a  series  of  interest- 
ing changes,  enlarge,  approach  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  finally  are  ruptured,  dis- 
charging their  contents  into  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  smallest  Graafian  follicles  were  situated  deeply  in 
the  medullary  portion  of  the  ovaries,  approaching  the  surface  gradually,  as  they  became 
larger;  but  it  is  now  known  that  they  are  developed  exclusively  in  the  cortical snbstanee. 
If,  indeed,  we  examine  the  ovary  at  any  period  of  life,  we  find  no  follicles  properly  in  tlie 
medullary  substance;  but  a  few  of  the  larger  may  project  downward,  so  as  to  encroach 
somewhat  upon  it,  being  actually  of  a  diameter  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  cortex. 

The  earlier  anatomists  supposed  that  the  Graafian  follicles  were  few  in  number,  fifteai 
or  twenty,  but  they  counted  those  only  that  were  readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  When, 
however,  it  was  calculated  that  ova  might  be  discharged  every  month  during  a  period  of 
about  forty  years,  it  became  evident  that  the  follicles  must  either  be  quite  nnmertiror 
become  successively  and  constantly  developed.  This  led  some  anatomists,  who  believed 
that,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  ovaries  contained,  either' partially  or  fully  developed,  tD 
the  follicles  that  ever  existed  in  these  organs,  to  increase  their  estimates  of-  the  nnmber 
of  follicles.  Sappey,  from  a  series  of  careful  observations  on  this  point,  puts  the  mmibcr 
of  follicles  at  from  600,000  to  TOO, 000.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  estimate  as  very  roach 
exaggerated.  According  to  the  table  of  measurements  given  by  Waldeyer,  the  primer- 
dial  follicles  in  the  human  embryo,  at  the  seventh  month,  measure  from  ^^  to  ^H  of  an 
inch,  and  the  primordial  ova,  from  y^^ir  ^^  roVv  ^^  ^^  mG\i.  From  what  has  been  written 
on  this  point,  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an  approximation,  even,  of  tbe 
number  of  follicles  in  the  ovaries,  but  there  certainly  must  be  several  thousands,  rcany 
of  which  may  never  become  fully  developed. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  very  important  advances  have  been  made  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  development  of  the  ova  and  ovaries,  which  will  be  more  folly  considered 
hereafter ;  but  we  must  here  refer  to  these  points  briefly,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  tf 
the  relations  of  the  Graafian  follicles,  in  the  different  forma  which  they  present  under 
varied  conditions  of  development. 

The  ovary  appears,  particularly  from  observations  upon  the  development  of  the  chirk, 
very  early  in  embryonic  life,  in  the  form  of  a  cellular  outgrowth  from  the  Wolffian  body. 
Most  of  its  cells  are  small,  but,  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  some  of  tliem  are  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  large  size,  their  rounded  form,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  nudecs. 
These  cells  are  supposed  to  be  primordial  ova.  In  the  process  of  development  of  the 
ovary,  some  of  the  peripheral  cells  penetrate  in  the  form  of  tubes  (the  Bo-caQed  ova- 
rian tubes)  and,  at  the  same  time,  delicate  processes,  formed  of  connective  tiasoe  and 
blood-vessels,  extend  from  the  fibrous  stroma  underlying  the  epithelium  and  endoM  col- 
lections of  cells.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  these  two  modes  of  formation  of  follicks; 
one,  by  the  penetration  of  epithelial  tubes  from  the  surface,  which  become  constricted 
and  divided  off  into  closed  cavities,  and  the  other,  by  the  ext3nsion  of  fibrons  processes 
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from  below,  which  encloBe  little  colleotions  of  cplb.  Bj  both  of  these  prooeases,  little 
cavities  are  formed,  which  contain  a  number  of  cells.  In  each  of  these  cavities,  we 
observe  a  single,  large,  roonded  cell,  with  a  lai^e  nacleua,  this  cell  being  a  primordinl 
ovam;  and,  in  addition,  we  have  in  the  aame  cavit;,  other  cells,  which  ftre  the  oella  of 
tlie  Graafian  follicle.  The  exaot  natare  of  ihe  processes  we  have  just  described  has  been 
studied  in  the  fowl,  but  it  ia  probable  tliat  the  same  kind  of  developmettt  occurs  in  mam- 
malia and  in  the  haman  female. 

From  birth  until  jnst  Ijefore  the  age  of  pnberty,  the  cortical  snbstance  of  the  ovary 
contains  thoosaDds  of  what  are  termed  primordial  follicles,  enclosing  tlie  primordial  ova; 
and  it  is  probable  tliat,  after  the  ovaries  are  fullj  developed  at  birth,  no  additional  ova 
or  Graafian  follicles  make  their  appearance.  The  prevailing  idea  is.  Indeed,  that  the 
great  miyorit;  of  these  never  arrive  at  maturity,  and  tbat  they  undergo  atrophy  at  vari- 
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0U9  stages  of  their  development.  According  to  the  table  of  measurements  given  by  Wal- 
devtr,  the  primordinl  follicles  of  tbe  human  embryo,  at  tho  seventh  month,  are  from 
about  jV^  to  j4i  of  nn  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  primordial  ova.  from  -mVi  to  -y^^  of  an 
inch.    In  tho  adult,  the  smallest  fullicks  nicasure  from  about  j^-^  to  ^^  of  an  inch,  and 
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the  smallest  ova,  a  little  more  than  -^jf^  of  an  inch.  The  primordial  ova  have  the  foni 
of  rounded  cella,  each  with  a  large,  clear  oacleus,  and  a  naoleolns.  Other  stmctnres  an 
developed  io  and  surrvnuding  these  cells,  as  the;  arrive  at  their  full  development 

Tbe  most  interepting  stage  in  the  development  of  the  ova  and  Graafian  foMdea  ia 
observed  at  aboot  tbe  period  of  pabertf.  At  this  time,  a  DDmber  of  folHclee  (twelve, 
twentj,  thirtf,  or  even  more)  enlarge,  so  that  we  have  all  sizes,  between  the  mulkcl 
primordial  follicks,  ^^  of  an  incli,  and  the  largest,  nearl;  ^  an  inch  in  diameter.  In 
follicles  that  have  attained  any  oonsiderable  size,  we  have  the  full; -developed  ova,  rate  in 
each  follicle,  except  in  ver;  rare  instances,  when  there  are  two,  and  these  ova  have  • 
prett;  uniform  diameter  of  about  y^j  of  an  inob.  In  the  process  which  culminatea  in 
the  discharge  of  the  ovnm  into  tlie  fimbriated  eitremit;  of  the  Fallopian  tabe,  the  6ru- 
flan  follicle  grsduall;  enlarges,  becomes  distended  with  liquid,  and  finally  breaks  throi^ 
and  ruptures  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  study  tbe 
structure  of  these  large  follicles  and  their  relations  to  the  ova;  but,  before  we  do  thk, 
we  can  review,  with  advantage,  the  relations  of  the  different  portions  of  tbe  ovary  and 
the  follicles  and  ova  of  various  sizes,  by  an  examination  of  Fig.  S71. 

Fig.  2T1  shows  the  follicles  and  ova  of  various  sizes.  It  is  observed  that  the  lai^er 
follicles  contwn  fally-fomied  ova  and  have  a  proper  fibrous  coat.  The  ova  here  present 
an  epithelial  covering  and  are  embedded  in  a  mass  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  follicle 
(membrana  granulosa),  this  mass  being  called  the  discns  or  cnmulnB  proligems. 

According  to  the  measurements  given  hy  Waldeyer,  the  smallest  Graafian  folticleetre 
from  fi^  to  j^js  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  largest  measure  from  {  to  {-  an  inch. 
At  or  near  the  period  of  their  maturity,  the  follicles  present  several  coats  and  are  filled 
with  an  albnminooB  liquid.  The  mature  follicles  project  jast  beneath  the  surface  and 
form  little,  rounded,  translucent  elevations.  The  smallest  follicles  are  near  the  sarfate. 
and,  as  they  enlarge,  at  first  become  deeper,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  2T1,  becoming  snperliial 
only  as  they  approach  the  period  of  fullest  distention. 


Fin,  71i.—GraaJlan  folUcte ;  mai/nijled  8(1  iliami 
wlib  tbe  gtrmlii*]  >pDt. 

Taking  one  of  the  largest  follicles  as  an  example,  two  fibroos  layers  can  be  distin- 
gaished ;  an  outer  layer,  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  and  an  inner  layer,  the  tuniM 
propria,  formed  of  the  same  kind  of  tisane,  with  the  diOerence  that,  aa  the  follicle  en- 
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larges,  the  iilDer  lajer  becoraea  vasonlar.  The  Taacular  tunica  propria  is  Uned  by  eelU 
of  epitbeliniti,  forming  the  so-called  membrana  grauuloaa.  At  a  certain  point  in  this 
roeubrane,  is  a  mass  of  cells,  called  the  discus  or  cumalus  proligerus,  in  which  the  ovum 
is  embedded.  The  sitaatian  of  the  discus  proligerus  and  the  OFSm  has  been  a  sabjeet  of 
discaasion.  Some  anatomists  describe  it  in  the  most  superficial  portion,  and  others,  in 
the  deepest  part  of  the  follicle.  Woldejer  states  that  he  has  obserred  it  in  both  situa- 
tions ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  its  position  is  not  invarisbk. 

The  liquid  of  tbe  Graafian  foUicleis  alkaline,  slightlj  j'ello wish,  not  viscid,  aod  it  con- 
lainfl  a  small  quantity  of  albuminoid  matter  coagalable  bj  heat,  alcohol,  aud  acids.  This 
liquid  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  by  tbe  cells  lining  the  inner  membrane  of  the  follicle. 

It  ia  important  to  remember  that  tbe  ovum  is  not  a  product  of  secretion,  nor  oon  the 
ovary  tie  properly  considered  as  a  ghmdular  organ.  The  ovum  is  an  anatomical  ele- 
tnent ;  and  the  ovary  is  the  only  organ  in  which  this  anatomical  element  oan  be  devel- 
oped. The  only  process  of  secretion  which  takes  place  in  tbe  ovary  is  the  production, 
probably  by  the  cells  of  the  membrana  grnnuloso,  of  the  liquid  of  the  Graafian  follicles. 

The  Parotarium. — The  parovarium,  or  organ  of  RosenmQiler,  is  simply  the  remains 
of  the  Wolfiian  body,  lying  in  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  between  the  ovary  and 
the  Fallopiaa  tube.  It  consists  of  from  twelve  to  fitteeu  tubes  of  fibrous  tisene,  liued  by 
ciliated  epithelium,  and  it  has  no  pi ly Biological  importance.  The  Wolffian  bodies  will  be 
fully  described  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  genito-ariDary  system. 

7%e  Wteriu.—The  form,  situation,  and  relations  of  the  uteras  and  FollopiaD  tubes 
have  already  been  indicated  and  are  shown  in  Fig.  STO. 

The  nterus  is  a  pear-shaped  body,  somewhat  fattened  ante ro- posteriorly,  presenting 
a  fiviilos,  a  body,  and  a  neck.    At  its  lower  extremity,  is  an  opening  into  the  va^no. 


A.  l-bndy;  8,!,»njtlB«;  8,«TVtt;  <,  »tu  of  the  os  LBlBmum ;  5,  iiiglnsl  pordon  of  the  cervU ;  ftexumuJo.;  I.  T. 

B.  I,  I,  [vDllleor  tbe  tatertor  >nrh«;  2.  yrf\v>nleriae  ca-ili'nc;  R.  I,  pnHle  of  the  postfrlor  torlkee-  4.  hixlv 

\  neck;  i.  iicbmiu;  T.  uvity  of  the  bodv  ;   8,  uvlty  of  the  cerrLi ;   9,  oe  iatersum;  ]U.  uUrlor  Up  of  tbe 

C.  1.  qaiitr  of  ihV  My:  1.  litsral  wKll:  3,  mperlor  w-ill :  4,4,ooraB»;  6.  oa  IntCTnam;  8,  ailt^  of  Ihs  nenix: 

J,  •rbm  Yll«  of  tho  rorvii ;  8,  on  ejtlemom  ;  B,  B,  Viglrui. 

called  the  ob  eiternnm,    At  the  upper  portion  of  the  neck,  ia  aconstriotion,  which  indicates 
the  situation  of  the  os  internum.    The  form  of  the  aterna  is  shown  in  Fig.  278  (A).     It  is 
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uaually  about  tliree  inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  at  ita  widest  porUon,  ami  one  iiuh  in 
tblckuesB.  Its  weight  la  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  huif  ounces.  It  is  (omeiFhil 
boBcl;  held  in  place  bj  the  broad  and  round  ligaments  aud  b;  the  folds  of  tbe  peritooeuii 
in  froDt  and  behind.  The  delicate  layer  of  peritoneum  which  forms  its  eitemal  coTerint 
extecds  behind  as  far  down  as  the  vaginBi,  where  it  is  reflected  back  upon  the  rectum,  ud 
aoteriorlj,  a  little  below  the  upper  eitremitf  of  tbe  nock  (oa  internum),  where  it  ii  rt- 
fleciedupon  thenrinar;  bladder.  At  the  »i<]eaof  the  uterus,  tbe  peritoneal  covering,  ah^ 
tie  below  the  entrance  of  tbe  Fallopian  tnbes,  beoomes  looselj  attached  and  leaTes  a  line 
for  the  penetration  of  the  yesscU  and  nerrea.    Fig.  27S  (0),  (pving  a  view  of  the  interior 


of  the  nteras,  shows  a  triangular  oaTity,  with  two  cornna,  corresponding  to  the  optninp 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  exceedingly  thick  walls,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  layers  and  bands  of  non-striated  mnaonlar  fibres. 

The  muftcnlHr  walls  of  tlie  uterus  are  composeil  of  fibres  of  the  inTolnntary  variety. 
arran^'ed  in  several  layers.  These  fibres  are  spindle-shaped,  always  nocleated,  tbe  nn- 
cleuB  presenting  one  or  two  large  granules,  which  have  been  token  for  nncleoli.  TVt 
are  cJosely  bound  together,  bo  that  they  are  isolated  with  great  difficulty.  In  additin  to 
an  amorphous  adhesive  aubstance  between  the  mnscular  fibres,  we  Snd  nnmoroos  roacid- 
ed  and  spindle-shaped  cells  of  connective  tissoe  of  the  variety  called  ombryonie.  and  i 
few  elastic  fibres.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  oterus  is  remarkable  from  the  factlbit 
the  fibres  enlarire  immensely  during  gestation,  becoming,  at  that  time,  ten  ot  6(Utt 
liniea  as  long  and  five  or  six  times  as  broad  as  they  are  in  the  nnimpregnated  fftate.  They 
are  united  into  bundles,  or  fasciculi,  which,  in  certrun  of  the  layers,  interlace  with  codi 
other  in  every  direction. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  follow  out  the  courw  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  moscnlar  tissoe  of 
the  uterus,  and  the  layers  of  fibres  are  descrilwid  somewhat  differently  by  differnil 
writers.  All  agree,  however,  that  there  is  a  superficial  layer,  tolerably  distinct,  verr 
thin,  resembling  the  platysma  nijoides,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  platysma  of  tbe 
uterus.  In  addition  to  this  layer,  we  shall  describe  two,  making,  in  all,  three  layers,  *n 
external,  middle,  and  internal,  althongh  this  division  is  somewhat  arbitrary. 
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The  ezteraal  muscular  la^er,  which  is  verj  thin  but  distinct,  ia  cloeel;  attached  to  the 
peritoneom.  When  the  oterus  is  BOinewhat  enlarged  after  impregnation,  we  observe 
obliqae  and  transverse  superficial  fibres  passing  over  the  fundus  and  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces  to  the  sides.  Here  thej  are  prolonged  upon  the  Faliopian  tubes,  the  round 
ligsmeut,  and  the  ligament  of  the  OTar;,  and  also  extend  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament.  This  external  lajer  ia  so  thin  that  it  cannot  be  very  efficient  in  the  expulsive 
contractions  of  the  uterus;  but,  from  its  connections  with  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the 
ligaments,  it  is  nseful  in  holding  the  uterus  in  place.  It  does  not  extend  entirely  over 
the  sides  of  the  nteraa.  Ronget,  who  has  given  a  verjr  elaborate  description  of  the  ex- 
ternal lajer  in  the  haman  subject  and  in  various  classes  of  animals,  has  fonnd  it  prolonged 


into  the  ligaments  and  extending  to  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes.  He  regards  the 
nterus  and  ita  so-called  appendages  as  lying  between  two  thin,  muscular  sheets,  and  COD- 
sjdera  the  action  of  the  raasonlar  fibres  as  very  efficient  in  producing  an  engorgement  of 
the  erectile  tisane  of  the  internal  organs,  bj  constriction  of  the  veins.  Erection,  accord- 
ing to  this  observer,  occnrs  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  determines  the  application  of 
the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  assists 
in  the  expoluon  of  the  ovum.  These  points  will  he  more  fully  considered  under  the  head 
of  ovulation. 

The  middle  mnscnlar  layer  is  the  one  most  efQcient  in  the  parturient  contractions  of 
the  uterus.  It  is  composed  of  a  thick  and  complicated  net-work  of  fasciouU  interlacing 
with  each  other  in  every  direction. 

The  inner  mnscnlar  layer  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  broad  rings,  which  anrroond  tbe 
Fallopian  tubes,  become  larger  as  they  extend  over  the  body  of  tbe  uterus,  and  meet  at 
tbe  oeotre  of  tljg  organ  near  the  neck. 

The  mnoons  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  of  a  pale,  reddish  color;  and  that  portion 
lining  the  body  ia  smooth,  and  so  closely  attached  to  the  sobjacent  stmotores,  that  it 
cannot  be  separated  to  any  great  extent  by  dissection.  There  is,  however,  no  proper 
6S 
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anbmacoDs  areolar  tiBHce,  the  membrane  being  applied  directly  to  tbe  aterine  walla.  It  U 
covered  bj  a  single  lajer  of  cjlindrical  epithelial  cells  with  delicate  cilia,  the  moTetnenU 
of  which  are  from  withont  imrard,  toward  the  openings  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Ei- 
amtnatioQ  of  tlie  surface  of  the  meinbrace 
with  a  low  magnifjlDg  power  ebows  the 
^  openings    of  nameroua    tobnlar    glacda. 

These  glands  are  usnally  simple,  some- 
times braached,  dividing,  aboat  midwaj 
between  tbe  opening  and  tbe  lower  ei- 
tremitj,  into  two  and,  verj  rarely,  into 
three  secondary  tabules.  Their  conrse  is 
generally  tortuous,  so  that  their  length 
frequently  exceeds  the  thickness  of  tbe 
mucous  membrane.  Tlie  optenings  of  these 
tnbes  are  about  j^^  '^f  *^  '""'^ '"  diameter. 
The  uterine  tabes  are  of  considerable 
physiolc^cal  interest  and  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  discusMon.  Tbeir  secre- 
tion, which  forms  a  thin  layer  of  mncna 
on  tbe  surface  of  the  membrane  in  bealth, 
is  grayish,  viscid,  and  feebly  alkaline.  The 
tubes  themaelveB  have  exceedingly  thin, 
structureless  walls,  and  are  lined  with 
cylindrical  ciliated  epithelial  cells. 

The  changes  which  the  mucooa  mem- 

B-  JIbru  ef  the  iitenu.   -^^^^^  ^,f  jjjg  t,^y  ^f  ^^  nterus  undergoes 

...  .      ,,        IS  FaUopiu  tvbM ;  a,  ft,  during  meuatruation  are  remarkable.    Un- 

der  ordinary  conditions,  its  thickness  w 

from  ^  to  i*f  of  an  inch ;  but  it  measures,  during  tbe  menstrual  period,  from  (  to  j  of 

an  inch. 

In  tbe  cervix,  the  mncons  membrane  is  paler,  firmer,  and  thicker  than  the  mem- 
brane of  the  body  of  the  nterus,  and  between  these  two  Burfaoes,  there  is  a  disttiKt 
line  of  demarkatjon.  It  is  here  more  loosely  attached  to  the  subjacent  tissue  in  tbe 
cervix,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  neck  present  an  appearance  erf' 
folds  radiating  A-om  the  median  line,  forming  what  lias  been  called  the  arbor  vit»  nteri. 
or  plicie  palmatee.  These  so-calied  folds  are  supposed  by  some  anatomists  to  be  formed 
by  rows  of  large,  papillary  elevations  of  the  membrane.  Tlironghont  the  entire  cenical 
membrane,  are  numerous  mucous  glands,  and,  in  addition,  in  the  lower  portion,  are  a 
few  ronnded,  semi  transparent,  closed  follicles,  called  the  ovules  of  Nabotb,  which  are 
probably  cystic  enlargements  of  obstructed  follicles.  The  upper  half  of  the  eerrical 
membrane  is  smooth,  but  tlie  lower  half  presents  ntimerous  villi.  The  epitheliam  of 
the  cervix  presents  great  variations  in  its  character  in  different  individuals.  Bef<[H<e  tbe 
time  of  puberty,  the  entire  membrane  of  the  cervix  is  covered  with  ciliated  epitbelinm. 
After  puberty,  however,  the  epithelium  of  the  lower  portion  changes  its  ciiaractcr,  and 
we  have  cylindrical  cells  above,  with  squamous  cells  in  tbe  inferior  portion.  Tbe  latter 
extend  upward  in  the  neck  to  a  variable  distance. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus  are  very  large  and  present  certain  important  pecoli- 
aritiea  in  their  arrangement.  Tlie  uterine  arteries  pass  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament  to  the  neck,  and  then  ascend  by  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  presenting  ao  exceed- 
ingly rich  plexus  of  convoluted  vessels,  anastomosing  above  with  branches  from  the 
ovarian  arteries,  sending  branches  over  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  Bnally  penetrating 
the  organ,  to  be  distributed  mainly  in  the  middle  layer  of  muscnlar  fibres.  In  their 
course,  these  vessels  present  the  convoluted  arrangement  characteristic  of  erectile  tisroe 
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aod  form  a  sort  of  mould  of  the  body  of  the  aterna.  Rouget  calk  this  the  erectile  tissue 
of  the  internal  generative  organs.  Bj  placing  the  pelvis  in  a  bath  of  warm  water  and 
iqjecting  what  he  calls  the  apoogj  bodies  of  the  ovaries  and  ntems  by  the  ovarian  veios, 
he  prodaoed  a  distention  of  the  vesseb  and  a  trne  erection,  the  ateras  executing  a  move- 
ment  analogous  to  that  of  the  penis  doring  venereal  excitement 


Fia.Sn.~Blaed-vttttU<ifai4tit€riuaiulotaHf!poileHortUv.    (Boogrt.) 
T.T.Pinopbm  lab«:  0,O,oTMrle9:  U.umru:  T,ti«Iu;  P,  pubJi;  I.,  interior  ranDd  Ugimanl;  I.S,  mmcalai 
nbnc  of  the  Ti^tni ;  0, 4,  ILguD«nt  of  tho  OTaiy ;  S,  Hnperior  rouod  U^unont ;  0,  oybjIu  artery ;  T»  OTUtaa  vein ; 
B,DUrilHiHt*rr:  >,  DMrino  vclD;  10, 11,  DWrlnepIeiss;  11,  ngUul  pleiug. 

In  addition  to  the  erectile  action  above  doscribed,  Wemich  has  lately  noted  a  true 
erection  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus,  particnlarlf  the  neck,  which  he  believes  to 
be  very  efficient  in  aiding  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids.  In  several  observations,  he 
noticed,  during  a  vaginal  examination  bj  the  touch,  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which 
at  first  was  soft  and  flaccid,  became  elongated,  hardened,  and  apparently  in  a  condition 
of  erection,  giving  an  impression  to  the  finger  comparable  to  the  hardened  glans  penis. 
As  an  anatomical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed,  Wernich  quotes  from  Hente 
an  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cervix  and  his  physiolt^cal 
deductions  from  the  presence,  in  tliis  portion  of  the  nterue,  of  a  trne  erectile  tissue. 
This  question  will  be  considered  more  full;  under  the  head  of  the  mechanism  of  fecun- 
dation. 

In  the  muscular  structure  of  the  uterus,  are  numerous  large  veins,  the  walls  of  which 
are  closely  adherent  to  the  uterine  tissue.  During  gestation,  these  vessels  become  en- 
larged, forming  the  so-called  uterine  sinuses. 

Lymphaticfl  are  not  very  numerous  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  hut  tliey  become 
largely  developed  doring  gestation.  They  exist  in  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer,  the 
deeper  vessels  coming  from  the  muscular  substance  and  probably  also  from  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  uterine  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  and  the  spermatic  plex- 
uses, and  the  third  and  fourth  sacral.  In  the  substance  of  the  ntenis,  they  present  in 
their  course  small  collections  of  ganglionic  cells  and  it  is  said  that  the  nerves  pass  finally 
to  the  nucleoli  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
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The  Fallopian  Taiei.—Tha  FallopiaD  tnb«8,  or  ovidnctB,  lead  from  the  ovtriet  to  lb 
ut«ruB.  They  are  shown  in  Fig.  &70.  These  tabes  &re  from  three  to  four  iochM  long, 
bnt  their  leagth  is  not  always  equal  upon  the  two  sides.  The;  lie  hetween  the  folditf 
the  broad  ligament  at  its  apper  border.  Opening  into  the  atems  opon  either  side  it  tbe 
oomaa,  they  present  a  small  orifice,  abont  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  From  tbe  cornm, 
thej  take  a  somewhat  midulatorjr  coarse  oatwanl,  gradaall;  incressing  in  size,  to  Ihu 
tbej  are  rather  trumpet-sh^ted.  Near  the  ovary,  thej  torn  downward  and  backwiri 
The  extremity  next  the  ovary  is  marked  by  from  ten  to  fiiteen  fitobrin,  or  fringes,  «tiidi 
has  given  this  the  name  of  the  fimbriated  extremity,  or  morais  diaboli.    All  of  tbcM 


fringe-like  processes  are  free,  except  one ;  and  this  one,  which  is  longer  (han  the  othm, 
is  attached  to  the  outer  angle  of  tbe  ovary  and  presents  a  little  gutter,  or  ftirroT,  a- 
tending  from  the  ovary  to  the  opening  of  the  tnbe.  At  this  extremity,  is  the  abdomisil 
opcniDg  of  the  tube,  which  is  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  nterine  ofteniog.  Pu*- 
-ing  from  the  uteras,  the  caliber  of  the  tabe  gradaally  increases  aa  the  tube  itielf  ee- 
Urge^  and  there  is  an  abrupt  constriction  at  the  abdominal  opening. 

Beneath  the  peritoeeal  coat,  which  is  formed  by  the  layers  of  the  hroad  ligaaenl,  i) 
a  layer  of  coaoective  tissue,  containing  a  rich  plexus  of  blood-vessels.  This  consiitiitA 
the  proper  fibrous  coat  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

The  musoalar  layer  is  composed  mainly  of  circular  fibres  of  the  non-atr!ated  Tuictr. 
with  a  few  Inogitudinal  fibres  prolonged  over  tbe  tube  from  the  external  muscnlar  lirer 
of  the  ateras.  This  coat  is  quite  thick  and  sends  bands  between  the  layers  of  tbe  brad 
ligament  to  tbe  ovary,  which  are  supposed  to  act  in  adapting  the  fimbriated  eztTeautTof 
the  tube  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tube  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  are  lougitudiiui  uA 
transverse  near  the  uterus,  and  are  more  complioated  at  the  dilated  portion.  la  tliit 
portion,  next  the  ovary,  eiiihraoing  abont  the  outer  two-tbirds,  the  folds  project  br  into 
the  caliber  of  the  tube.  These  are  sometimes  mmple,  hut  more  frequently  they  pttKot 
secondary  fujds,  often  meeting  as  they  project  from  opposite  sides.  This  arrangemnt 
gives  an  arborescent  appearance  to  tbe  membrane  on  trausverse  section  of  tkiti  tube. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelinm,  the  mDvemcntof 
tbe  cilia  being  from  the  ovary  toward  the  uterus.  At  the  margins  of  the  fimbria,  tbf 
ciliated  epithelium  is  continuoos  with  tbe  epithelium  of  the  peritoneont,  presentiiig  <^ 
exceptional  example  of  an  opening  of  a  mucous-lined  tube  into  the  cavity  of  tbe  p«nlo- 
neum.    The  membrane  of  the  tubes  has  no  mucous  glands. 

It  is  not  neoossary  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  tbe  extonal  organs  of  d>« 
female.  Opening  by  the  vulva,  externally,  and  terminating  at  the  neck  of  the  nterW 
a  membranous  tube,  tbe  vagina.    This  lies  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum.    It  Iw 
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a  curved  direction,  being  about  four  inobes  long  in  front,  and  five  or  tax  inches  long  pos- 
teriorly. There  is  a  conatricted  portion  at  the  outer  opening,  where  we  have  a  mnscle, 
called  the  sphincter  vagine,  and  the  tnbe  is  somewhat  narrowed  at  its  npper  end,  where 
it  embraces  the  cervis  nteri.  The  inner  surface  presents  a  maoons  membrane,  marked  b; 
transverse  ragie,  with  papillie  and  mncons  glands.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  flattened 
epithelinm.    The  vaj^na  is  qnite  eitensible,  as  it  most  be  during  parturition,  to  allow 


n  1^  the  fimale.    (Litiftak.') 
I  cUlorli;  E,  bnib;  F.  oonaaicUtr  iniuoleor  thsvuln;  G,  left 
. ;  I,  lateFm«dJiry  pjuus ;  J,  veLQ  of  coauDiiaJatiOQ  with  the 

the  paaaage  of  the  child.  It  presents  a  proper  coat  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  with  longi- 
tadinal  and  circular  muscnlar  fibres  of  the  non-striated  variet?.  We  have,  also,  sur- 
rounding it,  a  rather  loose  erectile  tissne,  which  is  most  prominent  at  its  lower  portion. 

The  parts  composing  the  external  organs  are  abundantlj  supplied  with  vessels  and 
nerves.  In  the  clitoris,  which  corresponds  to  the  penis  of  the  male,  and  on  either  side 
of  tlio  vestibule,  we  find  a  true  erectile  tissue. 

Structure  of  the  Ovum. 

The  ripe  ovnm  lies  in  the  Graafian  follicle,  embedded  in  the  mass  of  cells  which  con- 
stitutes the  discns  proligerus.  Within  the  discns,  snrronnding  the  ovnm,  there  seem  to 
be  two  kinds  of  cells ;  first,  cells  evidently  belonging  to  the  Oraaiian  follicle  and  similar 
to  the  celb  in  other  parts  of  the  membrana  grannlosa ;  second,  a  single  layer  of  columnar 
cells  belonging  to  the  ovnm  and  probably  concerned  in  the  production  af  the  proper 
membrane  of  the  ovnm,  the  vitelline  membrane.  Regarding  the  vitelline  membrane  as 
the  external  covering,  we  can  see,  in  the  ovum,  a  clear,  transparent  membrane,  a  granu- 
lar mass  (the  vitellas)  filling  this  membrane  oompletelj,  a  large,  clear  nnoleus,  called  Hxe 
germinal  vcMcle,  and  a  nncleolns,  called  the  germinal  spot. 

The  tdze  of  the  ripe  ovnm,  in  the  hnman  sutgeot  and  in  mammals,  is  about -Y^r  of  an 
inch,  and  its  form  is  globular. 

The  external  membrane  of  the  ovum  is  clear,  apparently  structureless,  quite  strong 
and  resisting,  and  it  measures  about  yJw  '^^  ^  i"'^''  '^^  thickness.  As  it  forms  a  trans- 
parent ring  in  the  moss  of  cells  in  which  the  ovnm  is  embedded,  tliis  is  sometimes  called 
the  zona  pelluoida.  According  to  recent  researches,  it  seems  that  the  primordial  ovnm 
has  at  first  no  special  inveetilig  membrane ;  as  it  develops,  it  presets,  sumnnding  the 
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vitellus,  a  single  lajer  of  colamnar  cells ;  at  the  deepest  portion  of  these  oells,  a  homo- 
geneons  basement-membrane  is  graidnallj  formed ;  and  the  cells  undergo  a  aort  of  caticn- 
lar  transformation,  becoming  finally  the  vitelline  membrane. 

An  important  point,  in  this  connection,  is  the  question  of  the  existence  of  pores,  or  per- 
forations in  the  vitelline  membrane.  As  we  shall  see  farther  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  actual  penetration  of  the  spermatozoids  through  this  membrane,  so 
that  they  come  in  contact  with  the  vitellus ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  OYum  is  fecun- 
dated. In  the  osseous  fishes  and  in  mollusks,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  numerous  pores  in  the  vitelline  membrane ;  but  these  are  not  so  easily 
demonstrated  in  the  ova  of  mammals.  Admitting  the  existence  of  a  micropyle  and  pores 
in  the  vitelline  membrane  in  fishes  and  moUusks,  it  is  certain  that  openings  are  very 
much  more  indistinct,  if  they  can  be  seen  at  all,  in  the  ova  of  mammals;  still,  the  fact 
of  the  actual  penetration  of  spermatozoids  almost  of  necessity  presupposes  the  preseuoe 
of  orifices.  We  have  often  thought,  in  studying  this  subject,  that  it  must  be'  difficult, 
examining  a  perfectly  transparent  and  homogeneous  membrane  in  water,  which  would 
fill  up  all  pores,  to  distinguish  any  openings,  and  we  have  been  disposed  to  admit  their 
presence,  mainly  because  the  spermatozoids  are  known  to  pass  through.  The  idea  of 
their  existence  in  mammals  certainly  receives  support  from  analogy  with  the  lower 
orders  of  animals. 

The  vitellus,  called  the  principal  yolk  or  the  formative  yolk,  contains  the  elements 
which  are  to  undergo  development  into  the  embryon.  It  is  composed  of  a  semifluid 
mass,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  germinal  vesicle,  numerous  granules.  8ome  of  these 
granules  are  large,  strongly-refracting,  globular  bodies,  which  are  so  bright  and  so  numer- 
ous, that  they  obscure  the  other  parts  of  the  vitellus.  Between  these,  are  numerous  albu- 
minoid granules,  which  are  much  smaller  and  not  so  distinct. 

The  germinal  vesicle,  sometimes  called  the  vesicle  of  Purkinje,  is  the  enlarged  nndens 
of  the  primordial  ovum.  It  is  a  clear,  globular  vesicle,  about  7^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
embedded  in  the  vitellus,  its  position  varying  in  different  ova.  It  presents  in  its  int^ior 
a  number  of  fine  granules,  and  a  large,  dark  spot,  called  the  germinal  spot,  or  the  spot 
of  Wagner,  which  measures  about  -^-^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  spot  correspoudd 
to  the  nucleolus  of  the  primordial  ovum.  In  mammals,  the  mature  ovum  contains  bat 
one  germinal  vesicle  and  one  germinal  spot.  The  various  points  we  have  described  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  280. 

Discharge  of  the   Ovum. 

A  ripe  Graafian  follicle  measures  from  f  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  presents  a 
rounded  elevation,  containing  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 
At  its  most  prominent  portion,  is  an  ovoid  spot,  in  which  the  membranes  are  entirely  free 
from  blood-vessels.  At  this  spot,  which  is  called  the  macula  foUiculi,  the  coverings  finally 
give  way,  and  the  contents  of  the  follicle  are  discharged.  For  a  short  time  anterior  to 
the  rupture  of  the  follicle,  important  changes  have  been  going  on  in  its  structare.  In 
the  first  place,  the  non-vascular  portion,  situated  at  the  very  surface  of  the  ovary,  under- 
goes fatty  degeneration,  by  which  this  part  of  the  wall  becomes  gradually  weakened.  At 
the  same  time,  at  the  other  portions  of  the  follicle,  there  is  a  growth  of  cells,  which  pro- 
ject into  the  interior,  and  an  extension,  into  the  interior,  of  blood-vessels  in  the  form  of 
loops.  These  changes,  with  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  liquid  and  the  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  macula,  cause  the  follicle  to  burst ;  and,  with  the  liquid,  the  discus  prolige- 
rus  and  the  ovum  are  expelled.  The  formation  of  a  cell-growth  in  the  interior  of  the 
follicle  is  really  the  beginning  of  the  corpus  luteum ;  and  this  occurs  some  time  before 
tho  discharge  of  the  ovum  takes  place.  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  or  not  a 
hsBmorrhage  occurs  into  the  follicle  at  the  time  of  its  rupture.  This  may,  and  nndonbtedly 
does  sometimes  occur,  but  it  .cannot  be  regarded  as  constant  and  has  been  denied  by 
many  observers. 
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The  time  at  wliich  the  follicle  mptares,  particalarlf  vitli  referenoe  to  the  menBtrual 
period,  is  probablj  Dot  definite ;  bnt  it  is  oertun  that,  while  iezoal  exoitemeDt  may 
haatea  the  discharge  of  an  ovara  hj  prodncing  a  greater  or  less  tendenof  to  congestion 
of  the  internal  organs,  OTolation  fakes  place  independently  of  the  action  of  coition.  The 
opportnnitiea  for  determining  this  fact  in  the  bnman  female  are  not  freqnent ;  but  it  baa 
been  fall;  domoDstrated  bj  observations  upon  the  inferior  animals,  and  there  is  now  no 
doobt  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  phenomena  of  rut  and  of  menBtmation.  It  is 
Qseless,  at  the  present  day,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discossion  of  this  point,  which 
occupied  so  much  the  attention  of  the  earlier  writers.  From  the  earliest  times,  it  was 
recognized,  not  only  that  women  became  fruitful  only  after  the  appearance  of  the  menses, 
but  that  sexual  interoonrse  was  most  tikelj  to  be  followed  by  conception  when  it 
ocourred  near  the  periods ;  a  point  which  we  shall  discnHH  more  folly  under  the  head  of 
fecnndatioD.  When  it  was  recognized  that  rupture  of  Graafian  follicles  was  followed  by 
the  formation  of  corpora  Intea,  it  became  easy  to  verify  the  sapposition  that  the  ova 
were  discharged  at  regular  intervals,  by  an  eiamination  of  the  ovaries  in  women  who 
had  died  suddenly;  and  snch  observations,  showing  corpora  latea  is  virgins,  demon- 
strated that  ovulation  was  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  coitus. 
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Observations  npon  the  lower  animals  have  shown,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  dis- 
cbarge of  ova  without  copnlatjon  or  even  the  sight  of  the  male,  tbat  sexual  eicitement 
has  a  certain  infinence  npon  ovulation.  The  experiments  of  Coste  upon  this  point  are 
very  interesting.  This  observer  noted  that,  in  rabbits  killed  from  ten  to  fifteen  hoore 
after  copulation,  there  was  evidence  of  the  recent  discharge  of  ova.  In  two  experiments, 
however,  he  took  female  rabbita  in  heat  and  manifesting  the  greatest  ardor  for  the  male, 
presented  them  to  the  male,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  really  in  heat,  but  cara- 
fully  prevented  copnlation.  This  was  done  for  three  days  in  succession,  there  being,  on 
each  oooRSioo,  a  manifest  desire  for  the  approach  of  the  male.  One  rabbit  was  killed  on 
the  third  day,  while  still  in  heat;  and  six  distended  Graafian  follicles  were  found  in  one 
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ovary  and  two  in  the  other ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  mptared  follicles.  The  other 
rabbit  ceased  to  be  in  heat  on  the  fourth  day  and  was  killed  on  the  fifth.  This  animal 
presented  seven  distended  follicles  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other,  hot  no  mptnred 
follicles.  From  these  and  other  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doabt  that  copulation  hastens  the  rapture  of  ripe  Graafian  follicles ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  follicles  rupture  independently  of  the  sexual  act 

To  return  to  the  phenomena  whicii  attend  ovulation  in  the  human  subject,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  at  least  from  analogy,  that  the  excitement  of  the  genital  organs 
during  sexual  intercourse  may  determine  the  rupture  of  a  ripe  Graafian  follicle.  At 
stated  periods,  marked  by  the  phenomena  of  menstruation,  one,  and  sometimes  more 
Graafian  follicles  become  distended  and  usually  rapture  and  discharge  their  contents  into 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  This  discharge  of  an  ovum  or  ova  may  occur  at  the  beginning,  at 
the  end,  or  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  menstraal  flow.  Upon  this 
point,  the  observations  of  Coste,  which  were  made  many  years  ago,  seem  entirely  con- 
clurave.  In  a  woman  who  died  on  the  first  day  of  menstruation,  he  found  a  recently- 
ruptured  follicle ;  in  other  instances,  at  a  more  advanced  period  and  toward  the  decline 
of  the  menstrual  flow,  he  found  evidences  that  the  rapture  had  occurred  later ;  in  the 
case  of  a  female  who  drowned  herself  four  or  five  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  mensea, 
a  follicle  was  found  in  the  right  ovary,  so  distended  that  it  was  ruptured  by  very  slight 
pressure ;  and  other  instances  were  observed  in  which  follicles  were  not  ruptured  durii^ 
the  menstrual  period.  The  most  striking  case  of  this  kind  was  of  a  young  girl,  ninete^i 
years  of  a^e,  who  committed  suicide  fifteen  days  after  the  menstrual  period.  The  ovaries 
were  examined  with  the  greatest  care.  *^By  the  side  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  largely 
developed,  were  found  traces  of  ruptured  vesicles ;  but  the  corpora  lutea  were  evidently 
too  old  to  be  reasonably  referred  to  the  last  menstruation ;  the  Graafian  vesicle,  conse- 
quently, had  not  matured,  or  at  least  had  been  arrested  in  its  development.^' 

In  conclusion,  remembering  that  coitus  may  hasten  the  rupture  of  ripe  follicles^  we 
quote  from  Ooste  the  following  as  representing  what  we  know  of  the  relations  between 
ovulation  and  menstraation : 

"  As  a  summary,  then,  of  all  the  facts  that  I  have  observed,  I  believe  it  to  be  con- 
clusive, that,  in  the  human  female,  there  is  always,  at  each  menstraal  period,  as  during 
the  condition  of  rut  in  animals,  a  vesicle  of  the  ovary  which  has  a  mifked  prepcnder- 
ance  over  the  others ;  that  it  spontaneously  arrives  at  maturity,  and,  most  generally,  is 
ruptured  at  some  time  during  this  period  to  give  issue  to  the  ovum  which  it  contains; 
but  there  are  oases,  also,  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  sufficiently  favorable  conditiooa, 
this  distended  vesicle  cannot  accomplish  this  end,  and,  as  in  mammals  again,  may  remain 
stationary  or  be  entirely  reabsorbed." 

Parage  of  Ova  into  the  Fallopian  Tubes, 

The  fact  that  the  ova,  in  the  great  m^ority  of  instances,  pass  into  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  is  sufficiently  evident.  The  fact,  also,  that  ova  may  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  is  shown  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  a  rare 
accident,  which  shows  that,  in  all  probability,  the  failure  of  unimpregnated  ova  to  enter 
the  tubes  is  exceptional.  When  we  come,  however,  to  the  mechanism  of  the  passage 
of  the  ova  into  the  tubes,  the  explanation  is  difficult.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two 
theories  with  regard  to  this  process ;  one,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  fimbriated 
extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  at  the  time  of  rupture  of  the  Graafian  foUidesv,  be- 
come adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  ovaries ;  and  the  other,  that  the  ova  are  carried  to 
the  openings  of  the  tubes  by  ciliary  currents.  Neither  of  these  theories  is  capable  of 
actual  demonstration  ;  and  we  can  only  judge  of  their  probable  correctness  from  ana- 
tomical facts.  Rouget,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  first-mentioned  theory,  has  given  an 
exact  description  of  the  muscular  stractures  connected  with  the  tubes  and  ovaries.    We 
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have  already  seen  tbat  one  of  the  fimbrisB  of  the  tube  is  longer  than  the  others  and  is 
attached  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  ovarj.  The  other  fimbrisB  are  unattached  and  are 
distant  from  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  the  ovarian  surface.  According  to  this 
observer,  there  is  a  double  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  passing  from  the  lumbar  region  of 
the  uterus  and  embracing  the  whole  of  the  dilated  portion  of  the  tube ;  and  the  action  of 
these  fibres  must  draw  the  extremity  of  the  tube  toward  the  ovary  and  apply  it  to  its  sur- 
face. That  the  muscular  fibres  described  by  Rouget  exist,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt ; 
but  that  their  action  is  essential  to  the  passage  of  ova  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  discussion.  If  we  could  assume  with  certainty  that  the  ova  are  discharged  only 
during  sexual  intercourse,  or  that  follicles  are  usually  ruptured  as  a  consequence  of 
pressure  exerted  by  the  muscular  action  described  by  Rouget,  this  theory  would  be  ren- 
dered exceedingly  probable,  to  say  the  least ;  but  the  facts  do  not  admit  of  this  exclusive 
view.  However,  observations  upon  the  lower  animals,  particularly  rabbits,  have  shown 
that  copulation  actually  hastens  the  discharge  of  ova  from  ripe  Graafian  follicles ;  but  it 
must  be  a  question  of  theory  simply,  whether  the  act  be  attended'  with  the  muscular 
contraction  indicated  by  Rouget,  or  whether  there  be  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
ovary,  which  produces  an  additional  tendency  to  rupture  at  this  time.  We  can  hardly 
adopt  unreservedly  the  theory  of  Rouget,  unless  it  be  evident  that  there  is  no  other  way 
in  which  th^  ova  can  enter  the  tubes.  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  human  female,  an  ovum 
may  be  discharged  at  the  beginning  of  menstruation,  at  any  time  during  the  flow,  or 
even  after  the  flow  has  ceased ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  pressure  within  the 
follicle  alone  may  cause  its  rupture,  and  that  this  may  occur  independently  of  sexual 
excitement.  In  view  of  these  facts,  while  we  cannot  deny  that  the  fimbriated  extrem- 
ities of  the  tubes  may,  by  muscular  action,  be  drawn  toward  the  surface  of  the  ovary, 
we  cannot  admit  that  such  an  action  is  constant,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  passage 
of  ova  into  the  tubes,  though  the  theory  of  Rouget  has  been  adopted,  entirely  or  in 
part,  by  some  writers  of  authority. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  situation  of  the  ovaries  and  the  relations  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  we  can  understand  how  an  ovum  may  pass  into  the  tube,  without  invoking  the  aid 
of  muscular  action.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  Graafian  follicle  be  ruptured 
when  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube  is  not  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  One 
of  the  fimbria,"  fonger  than  the  others,  is  attached  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  ovary  and 
presents  a  little  furrow,  or  gutter,  leading  to  the  opening  of  the  tube.  This  furrow  is 
lined  by  ciliated  epithelium,  as  indeed,  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  all  of  the  fimbrin,  the 
movements  of  which  produce  a  current  in  the  direction  of  the  opening,  which  we  might 
suppose  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  a  little  globule,  only  yfg-  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into 
the  tube.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  probably,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Becker,  a  con- 
stant flow  of  liquid  over  the  ovarian  surface,  directed  by  the  ciliary  current  toward  the 
tube ;  and  when  the  liquid  of  the  ruptured  follicle  is  discharged,  this,  with  the  ovum, 
takes  tlie  same  course. 

In  aU  probability,  what  we  have  just  described  is  the  mechanism  of  the  passage  of  the 
ova  into  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  fimbriated  extremity  may  be 
drawn  toward  the  ovarian  surface,  though  we  can  hardly  understand  how  it  can  be  closely 
applied  to  the  ovary  and  exert  any  considerable  pressure  upon  the  distended  follicle.  It 
is  proper  to  note,  also,  that  the  conditions  dependent  upon  the  currents  of  liquid  directed 
by  the  movements  of  cilia  are  constant  and  could  influence  the  passage  of  an  ovum  at 
whatever  time  it  might  be  discharged,  while  a  muscular  action  would  be  more  or  less 
intermittent. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  passage  of  an  ovum 
discharged  from  an  ovary  into  the  Fallopian  tube  upon  the  opposite  side,  although  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  sometimes  occurs.  Schroeder  has  collected,  from  various  authors,  the 
reports  of  several  cases,  in  which  an  ovum  has  been  discharged,  has  found  its  way  into 
the  uterus,  and  has  undergone  development,  one  tube  being  closed  and  the  corpus  luteum 
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ezistiDg  upon  the  side  on  which  the  tube  was  impervious.  In  some  instanoes  in  which 
the  corpus  luteiim  has  been  found  on  the  side  on  which  the  tnbe  was  closed,  tubal  preg- 
uancj  has  occurred  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  these  cases,  the  ovum  must  hare  passed 
across  the  uterus.  It  is  possible  that,  the  subject  lying  upon  one  side,  a  current  of  liquid 
may  have  taken  a  direction  from  the  ovary  to  the  opposite  tube,  but  this  can  be  only  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

Puberty  and  Menatruation. 

At  a  certain  period  of  life,  usually  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  of  fifteen  years, 
the  human  female  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  and  arrives  at  what  is  termed  the  age 
of  puberty.  At  this  time,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  general  development  of  the 
body ;  the  limbs  become  fuller  and  more  rounded ;  a  growth  of  hair  makes  its  appearance 
upon  the  mens  veneris ;  the  mammary  glands  increase  in  size  and  take  on  a  new  stage  of 
development ;  Graafian  follicles  enlarge,  and  one  or  more  approach  the  condition  favor- 
able to  rupture  and  the  discharge  of  ova.  At  this  time,  also,  certain  changes  are  observed 
in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  attributes  of  the  female.  There  is  then  a  sort  of 
indefinite  consciousness  of  a  capacity  for  new  functions,  with  an  indescribable  change  in 
feeling  for  the  opposite  sex,  due  to  the  first  development  of  sexual  instincts.  The  female 
becomes  capable  of  impregnation,  and  continues  so,  in  the  absence  of  pathological  condi- 
tions, until  the  cessation  of  the  menses. 

It  is  a  commonly-recognized  fact  that  the  age  of  puberty  is  earlier  in  warm  than  in 
cold  climates ;  and  numerous  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  the  menses  have  appeared 
exceptionally,  much  before  the  usual  period.    Generally,  at  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five, 
the  menstrual  flow  becomes  irregular,  occasionally  losing  its  sanguineous  character,  and 
it  usuaUy  ceases  at  about  the  age  of  fifty  years.    Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  menses 
return,  with  a  second  period  of  fecundity,  though  this  is  rare.    According  to  most  writers, 
while  climate  has  a  certain  influence  over  the  time  of  cessation  as  well  as  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  menses,  this  is  not  very  marked.     When  the  menses  appear  early  in  life,  they 
usually  cease  at  a  correspondingly  early  period ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  constant.    There 
are,  also,  numerous  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  limits  to  the  period  of  fecundity.    Haller 
observed  a  case  of  a  young  girl,  nine  jsears  of  age,  who  had  menstruated  for  several  years, 
and  others,  who  had  become  pregnant  at  nine,  ten,  and  twelve  years.    He  also  quotes 
cases  of  women  who  have  been  fruitful  at  from  fifty-four  to  seventy  years  of  age.    Other 
instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote.    The  occurrenee 
of  pregnancy  after  the  age  of  fifty  or  fifty-five  is  certainly  doubtful. 

Menstruation, 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  farther  the  correspondence  between  w^istraation  in  the 
human  female  and  the  condition  of  heat  fn  the  lower  animals,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
under  the  head  of  ovulation,  that  these  two  conditions  are  essentially  identical.  In  the 
lower  animals,  the  female  will  admit  the  male  only  at  the  period  of  heat ;  and,  in  some 
animals  in  the  savage  state,  it  is  only  at  this  time  that  the  male  is  capable  of  copulation. 
The  variations  in  sexual  temperament  in  the  human  female  are  so  considerable,  and  the 
sentiments  toward  the  opposite  sex  are  so  subordinate  to  artificial  conditions  of  society 
and  civilization,  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  parallel,  in  this  regard,  between  her  and 
the  lower  animals.  Some  females  rarely  or  never  experience  sexual  excitement  and  have 
no  orgasm  during  intercourse ;  while  others  seem  to  be  capable  of  sexual  ardor  at  any  time. 
Women  who  are  in  the  habit  of  promiscuous  relations  with  the  other  sex  frequently  lose 
the  sexual  feeling  and  simulate  excitem^it  during  coitus.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to 
say  positively  how  far  the  facts  observed  in  the  lower  animals  are  applicable  to  the  human 
subject,  as  we  must  depend  largely  upon  statements  which,  of  themselves,  are  entitled  to 
but  little  consideration.    It  is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  some  wom^  sexual  desire  is 
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decidedly  marked  just  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  in  many,  it  really  exists  at 
no  other  time.  StiU,  mercenary  or  other  considerations  may  induce  women  to  admit 
intercourse  at  any  time,  and  the  sexual  orgasm,  and  even  fecundation,  may  at  any  time 
occur.  As  a  rule,  the  female  yields  to  advances  made  by  the  male  and  is  reputed  to 
experience  a  less  degree  of  sexual  desire  and  ardor,  although  this  has  marked  exceptions. 
It  is  probably  true  that,  eliminating,  as  far  as  we  can,  all  considerations  except  those 
of  a  purely  seznal  character,  there  is  less  of  a  promiscuous  feeling  for  the  opposite  sex  in 
females  than  in  males,  and  that  sexual  desire,  aside  from  feelings  of  fatigue  or  satiety,  is 
sometimes  markedly  periodical  in  women.  If  we  may  take  certain  individual  cases  as 
representing  physiological  conditions,  it  appears  that,  in  some  women,  there  is  a  period 
of  comparative  indifference  to  the  opposite  sex;  as  the  menses  approach,  there  is  more 
or  less  irritability  of  temper  and  disinclination  for  society,  which  disappear  as  the  flow  is 
established ;  and,  at  or  following  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  sexual  desire  is  manifested 
to  an  unusual  degree,  this  continuing  for  only  a  few  days. 

Although  there  is  a  periodical  condition  of  heat  in  the  lower  animals,  connected  with 
ovulation,  a  sanguineons  discharge  from  the  genital  organs  is  not  often  observed.  It  is 
only  in  monkeys  that  we  have  a  counterpart  of  what  occurs  in  the  human  female ;  and 
observations  npon  these  animals  have  shown  that  they  are  subject  to  a  monthly  discharge 
of  blood,  at  this  time  giving  evidence  of  unusual  salacity. 

In  the  human  female,  near  the  time  of  puberty,  there  is  sometimes  a  periodical  sero- 
mucous  discharge  from  the  genital  organs,  preceding,  for  a  few  months,  the  regular  estab- 
lishment of  the  menstrual  flow.  Sometimes,  also,  after  the  first  discharge  of  blood,  the 
female  passes  several  months  without  another  period,  when  the  second  ^ow  takes  place, 
and  the  menses  then  become  regular.  In  a  condition  of  health,  the  periods  recur  every 
month,  until  they  cease,  at  what  is  termed  the  change  of  life.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  flow  recurs  on  the  twenty-seventh  or  the  twenty-eighth  day;  but  sometimes  the 
interval  is  thirty  days.  As  a  rule,  also,  utero-gestation,  lactation,  and  most  severe  dis- 
eases, acute  and  chronic,  suspend  the  periods ;  bat  this  has  exceptions,  as  some  females 
menstruate  regularly  during  pregnancy,  and  it  is  not  very  uncommon  for  the  menses  to 
appear  during  lactation. 

As  we  should  naturally  expect,  from  the  connection  between  menstroation  and  ovu- 
lation, removal  of  the  ovaries,  especially  when  this  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty,  is 
usually  followed  by  arrest  of  the  menses.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  animals  do  not 
present  the  phenomena  of  heat  after  extirpation  of  the  ovaries.  Raciborski  has  quoted 
cases  of  this  operation  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the  menses  were  arrested  ;  but 
this  rule  does  not  appear  to  be  absolute,  as  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer  reports  at  least  one  case,  in 
which  menstruation  continued  with  regularity  for  more  than  a  year  after  removal  of  both 
ovaries.  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  in  three  cases  of  removal  of  both  ovaries 
from  menstruating  women,  which  he  followed  for  from  five  and  a  half  months  to  two 
years  and  eleven  months  after  the  operation,  noted  no  return  of  menstruation.  In  one 
case,  nearly  six  months  after  the  operation,  the  patient  had  "  a  bloody  discharge  from 
the  vagina  and  all  the  symptoms  accompanying  the  menstrual  function."  When  a  cow 
brings  forth  twins,  one  a  male  and  the  other  apparently  a  female,  the  latter  is  called  a 
free-martin  and  generally  has  no  ovaries.  Hunter,  in  his  paper  on  the  free-martin, 
gives  a  full  description  of  this  anomalous  animal  and  states  that  it  does  not  breed  or 
show  any  inclination  for  the  bull.  In  1868,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
generative  organs  of  a  free-martin  raised  and  killed  by  Prof.  James  R.  Wood.  In 
this  animal,  the  uterus  was  rudimentary  and  there  were  no  ovaries. 

A  menstrual  period  usually  presents  three  stages :  first,  invasion ;  second,  a  sanguine- 
ous discharge ;  third,  cessation. 

The  stage  of  invasion  is  variable  in  different  females.  There  is  usually,  anterior  to 
tho  establishment  of  the  flow,  more  or  less  of  a  feeling  of  general  malaUe,  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness and  weight  in  the  pelvic  organs,  accompanied  with  a  greater  or  less  increase  in  the 
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qnantitj  of  vaginal  mncus,  which  becomes  brownish  or  rusty  in  color.  It  is  probable 
that,  at  this  time,  the  discharge  has  a  peculiar  odor,  though  this  point  is  somewhat  diffi> 
cult  to  determine.  In  the  lower  animals,  at  least,  there  is  certainly  a  characteristic  odor 
during  the  rutting  period,  which  attracts  the  male.  At  this  time,  also,  the  breasts  be* 
come  slightly  enlarged  m  the  human  female,  showing  the  connection  between  these 
organs  and  the  organs  of  generation.  This  stage  may  continue  for  one  or  two  days, 
although,  in  many  instances,  the  first  evidence  of  the  access  of  a  period  is  a  discbarge 
of  blood. 

When  the  general  symptoms  above  indicated  occur,  the  sense  of  uneasiness  is  nf^ally 
relieved  by  the  discharge  of  blood.  During  this,  the  second  stage,  blood  flows  from  tlie 
vagina  in  variable  quantity,  and  the  discharge  continues  for  from  three  to  five  days. 
With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  flow,  there  are  great  variations  in  different  individii- 
als.  Some  women  present  a  flow  of  blood  for  only  one  or  two  days ;  whUe,  in  others, 
the  flow  continues  for  from  five  to  eight  days,  within  the  limits  of  health.  A  fair  aver* 
age,  perhaps,  is  four  days.^  It  is  also  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  approximation,  even,  of  the 
total  quantity  of  the  menstrual  flow.  Burdach  estimated  it  at  from  five  to  ax  ounces. 
According  to  Longet,  this  estimate  is  rather  low,  the  quantity  ordinarily  ranging  from 
ten  to  twelve  ounces,  occasionally  amounting  to  seventeen  ounces,  or  even  more.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  quantity  is  exceedingly  variable,  as  is  the  duration  of  the  flow, 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  collecting  and  estimating  the  total  disoharge  are 
evident. 

The  characters  of  the  menstrual  flow  are  sufficiently  simple.  Supposing  the  discbarge 
to  continue  for  four  days,  on  the  first  day,  the  quantity  is  comparatively  small ;  on  the 
second  and  third,  the  flow  is  at  its  height ;  and  the  quantity  is  diminished  on  the  foortfa 
day.  During  this,  the  second  stage,  the  fluid  has  the  appearance  of  pure  arterial  blood, 
not  coagulated,  and  mixed,  as  has  been  shown  by  microscopical  examination,  with  pave- 
ment-epithelium from  the  vagina,  cylindrical  cells  from  the  uterus,  leucoeytes,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  sero-mucous  secretion.  Chemical  examination  of  the  flnid  does  dc4 
show  any  marked  peculiarities,  except  that  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is  either  not  estimated 
or  is  given  as  much  less  than  in  ordinary  blood. 

The  mechanism  of  the  hflomorrhage,  which  will  be  considered  more  fnlly  when  we 
come  to  study  the  changes  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  during  tnenstnaatioa, 
is  probably  the  same  as  in  epistaxis.  There  is  a  rupture  of  small  blood-v^els,  prob- 
ably capillaries,  and  blood  is  thus  exuded  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  uterus,  and  sometimes  from  the  membrane  of  the  Fallopian  tnbea.  The 
blood  is  then  discharged  into  the  vagina  and  is  kept  fluid  by  the  vaginal  mncii& 
The  mucus  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  viscid  and  alkaline;  the  mncus  secreted  at 
the  neck  is  gelatinous,  viscid,  tenacious,  and  also  alkaline ;  the  vaginal  mncua  is  decid- 
edly acid,  creamy,  and  not  viscid,  containing  numerous  cells  of  scaly  epitheliam,  and 
leucocytes. 

The  third  stage,  that  of  cessation  of  the  menses,  is  very  simple.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  stage,  the  flow  of  blood  gradually  diminishes ;  the  diadiarge  becomes 
rusty,  then  lighter  in  color ;  and,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  it  assames 
the  characters  observed  in  the  intermenstrual  period. 

When  the  menstrual  flow  has  become  fully  established,  there  is  no  v^y  marked  gen- 
eral disturbance,  except  a  sense  of  lassitude,  which  may  become  exaggerated  if  the  dis- 
charge be  unusually  abundant.  It  has  been  noted,  however,  by  Rabnteau,  that^  daring 
the  menstrual  period,  the  production  of  urea  is  diminished  more  than  twenty  per  cent., 
that  the  pulse  becomes  slower,  and  that  the  temperature  falls  at  least  one  degree  (half 
a  degree,  centigrade). 


1  Burdach  makes  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  certain  conditions  capable  of  modlfyinfir  the 
flow :  "  The  flow  is  more  abundant  in  the  indolent  than  in  women  aoeastomed  to  labor ;  In  thooe  «f  Ibeble 
■tttatlon  than  in  those  who  ei^oy  robiut  health ;  in  inhabitants  of  cities  than  In  Inhabltaats  of  ▼!!]•£«•.* 
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Ghanget  in  tht  Uterine  Mueout  Membrane  duriTtg  Menttruation. — If  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  DteruB  be  ex&miiied  during  the  menatrDal  flow,  it  ie  foand  giueared  with 
blood,  which  sometimes  exteodB  into  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  is  then  innch  thicker  and 
softer  than  during  the- intermenstrual  period.  Instead  of  measuring  about  -f^  of  an  inch 
in  thiokuesB,  as  it  does  ander  ordinar;  conditions,  its  thickness  is  from  \  to  J. of  an  inch. 
It  becomes  more  loosely  attached  to  the  sabjacent  parts,  is  somewhat  nigoQS,  and  the 
glands  are  verj  much  enlarged.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  developed,  m  the  anbatance 
of  the  membrane,  namerous  spherical  and  fusiform  cells.  According  to  the  recent  and 
Tery  atriking  researches  of  Knndrat  and  Engelmann,  this  conditjon  probably  precedes  the 
discbarge  of  blood  by  seTeral  days,  during  which  time,  the  membrane  is  gradually  pre- 
paring for  the  reception  of  the  ovnm.  One  of  tbe  most  important  points  in  these  re- 
searches b  that  there  ia  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  diSerent  elements  entering  into  the 
structure  of  the  mucons  membrane,  inoladiog  the  blood-vessels,  this  change  being  most 
marked  at  tbe  snr&ce;  and  it  ia  on  aoconnt  of  the  weakened  condition  of  the  vascular 
walls  that  the  htemorrhage  takes  place.  A  short  time  after  the  flow  has  ceased,  the 
mucous  membrane  returna  to  its  ordinary  condition. 

We  have  already  noted  that  there  is  a  oondderable  desquamation  of  epithelium  from 
the  utenis  with  the  flow  of  blood,  during  the  menstrnal  period.  Sometimes,  in  normal 
menstmalion,  the  epithelium  is  in  the  form  of  patches ;  and,  in  certain  cases  of  dysmen- 
orrhea, there  is  a  membranous  exfoliation,  which  has  led  to  the  idea  that  the  mnooua 
membrane  is  actually  thrown  off.  In  normal  meostruetion,  there  ia  no  true  exfoliation 
of  the  membrane,  and,  even  in  what  is  called  membranous  dysmenorrhea,  the  so-called 
membrane  is  naually  nothing  more  than  a  membraniform 
exudation,  secreted  by  the  mucons  surface. 

Change!  in  the  Orm^fian  Ibllielei  qfter  their  Rttptwe 
{CoTpu*  Lutevm). — After  the  discharge  of  an  ovnm,  its 
Graafian  follicle  undergoes  certain  retrograde  changes,  in- 
volving the  formation  of  what  is  called  the  corpna  Inteum. 
£ven  when  the  discbai^d  ovnm  has  not  been  fecundated, 
the  corpus  Inteum  persists  for  several  weeks,  so  that,  ovu- 
lation occurring  every  month,  several  of  these  bodies,  in 
various  stages  of  retrogression,  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  ^ 

For  a  certain  time  anterior  to  the  discharge  of  the  ovnm,        * 
there  is  a  celt-growth  from  the  proper  coat  of  the  Qraafian  fol- 
licle, and  probably  from  the  memhrona  granulosa,  with  a  pro-  ^^  ^^  —siMihu  oftvoair- 
Jection  of  looped  blood-vessels  into  tbe  interior  of  the  follicle,       pern  ivUa;   notttral  tUt. 

which  lathe  first  formation  of'tte  corpus  Inteum.     At  the   ,   ' ,  ;'       .  k. ^„. .„„ 

time  of  rupture  of  the  folli^,tlift  ovum,  with  a  great  part  concspOon;  a.  oitarmi  oou 
of  the  membrana  grannlosa,  is  disi^rged.  Sometimes,  at  the  matyxV^aoioVaieAtrtH  J 
time  of  rupture  of  the  follicle,  there  is  a  discharge  of  blood  g^«"  ^"^i  *  '''»*  "' 
Into  Its  interior ;  but  this  ia  not  constant,  though  we  usually  i.  Mrpns  inuum  »t  the  Mtt 
have  a  gela^Mna  uudation,  more  or  lesa  colored  widi  blood.  ma  of  the  ovuj;  c.  codto- 
At  the  same''™e,'tne  follicular  wall  nndei^oes  hypertrophy,  Hde^ """cwtoriMd  elm;  / 
and  it  becomes  convoluted,  or  folded,  and  highly  vascular.  flbmniaiiTeiopeof  thocorpua 
This  convoluted  wall,  formed  by  the  proper  coat  of  the  fol- 
licle, is  surrounded  by  the  fibrous  tunic,  and  its  thiekening  is  most  marked  at  the  deep- 
est portion  of  the  follicle.  At  the  end  of  about  three  weeks,  the  body— which  is  now 
called  the  corpus  lutenm,  on  account  of  its  yellowish  or  reddish -yellow  color — has  arrived 
at  the  height  of  its  development  and  measures  about  half  an  inch  in  depth  by  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  its  form  being  ovoid.  The  convoluted  wall  then 
contains  a  layer  of  large,  pale,  finely  granular  cells,  n-hioh  are  internal  and  are  sop- 
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posed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  epitheliam  of  the  follicle.  The  great  mass  of  this  wafl, 
however,  is  composed  of  large  nucleated  cells,  containing  fatty  globules  and  grannies 
of  reddish  or  yellowish  pigmentary  matter.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  at  its  deepest  portion. 

After  about  the  third  week,  the  corpus  luteum  begins  to  retract ;  its  central  portion 
and  the  convoluted  wall  become  paler,  and,  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  weeks,  a  small 
cicatrix  marks  the  point  of  rupture  of  the  follicle. 

The  above  are  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  Graafian  follicles  after  their  rupture 
and  the  discharge  of  ova,  when  the  ova  have  not  been  fecundated ;  and  the  bodies  thus 
produced  are  called  false  corpora  lutea,  as  distinguished  from  corpora  lutea  found  after 
conception,  which  are  called  true  corpora  lutea. 

Corpus  Luteum  of  Pregnancy, — ^Before  the  process  of  spontaneous  ovulation  and  its 
connection  with  menstruation  were  understood,  anatomists  were  unable  to  make  a  defi- 
nite distinction  between  the  corpus  luteum  following  the  discharge  of  an  ovum  without 
fecundation,  called  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstraation,  and  the  corpus  luteum  of  preg- 
nancy. Goste  exactly  described  the  various  points  of  distinction  between  them ;  and 
his  account  of  the  differences  in  the  development  of  these  bodies,  dependent  upon  the 
non-fecundation  or  the  fecundation  of  the  ovum,  is  still  regarded  aa  entirely  accurate  and 
answers  the  requirements  of  science  at  the  present  day,  even  in  its  medico-legal  aspects, 
as  well  as  in  1847,  when  his  observations  were  published. 

When  a  discharged  ovum  has  been  fecundated,  the  corpus  luteum  passes  through  its 
various  stages  of  development  and  retrogression  much  more  slowly  than  the  ordinary 
corpus  luteum  of  menstruation.  It  is  then  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  latter,  the 
true  corpus  luteum.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote,  in  the  worda  of  Coste,  the 
description  of  the  changes  which  this  body  undergoes  in  pregnancy : 

*'^  I  have  followed,  with  the  greatest  care,  in  the  pregnant  female,  all  the  phases  of 
this  retrogression.  This  commences  to  be  really  appreciable  toward  the  end  of  the  third 
month.  During  the  fourth  month,  the  corpus  luteum  diminishes  by  nearly  a  third,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifth,  it  is  ordinarily  reduced  one-half.  It  still  forms,  however, 
during  the  first  days  after  parturition,  and  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  a  tubercle 
which  has  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  from  f  to  j^  of  an  inch.  The  tubercle  afterward 
diminishes  quite  rapidly ;  but  it  is  nearly  a  month  before  it  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  little,  hardened  nucleus,  which  persists  more  or  less  as  the  last  vestige  of  a  process 
so  slow  in  arriving  at  its  final  term.  Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  absolute  in  the  retro- 
grade progress  of  this  phenomenon.  I  have  seen  women,  dead  at  the  sixth  and  even  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  present  corpora  lutea  as  voluminous  as  others  at  the  fourth 
month. 

*^  Although  it  may  not  be,  in  general,  that,  after  parturition,  the  corpora  lute«  dis- 
appear, it  is  nevertheless  not  without  examples  that  they  disappear  much  more  prompt- 
ly. I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  body  of  a  woman,  dead  in  the  course 
of  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  in  whom  the  absorption  was  already  complete. 
Facts  of  this  kind  are  doubtless  very  rare,  as  only  one  has  occurred  in  my  observa- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  numerous  researches  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself  for  a 
long  time.  ... 

*^  There  exists  a  notable  difference  between  the  corpora  lutea  which  are  formed  as 
the  sequence  of  conception,  and  those  which  occur  aside  from  the  conditions  developed 
by  impregnation.  The  duration  of  the  former  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  latter, 
and  the  volume  becomes,  also,  much  more  considerable,  although  their  nature  is,  in 
truth,  identical.  I  have  too  often  had  occasion  to  remark  this,  in  the  ovaries  of  suicides, 
to  retain  the  slightest  doubt  in  this  regard.'^ 

The  following  table,  quoted  from  Coste,  shows  the  different  stages  of  the  corpus 
luteum  of  pregnancy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstanation  is 
at  its  maximum  of  development  at  the  end  of  about  three  weeks,  when  it  measures  half 
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an  inch  in  depth  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  that  it  then  begins  to  retract, 
and  becomes  a  small  cicatrix  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.' 

Dimensions  of  the  Corpus  Luteum  at  different,  Stages. 
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It  is  rare  that  a  corpus  lu- 
teum assumes  a  spherical  form, 
and  that,  whatever  be  the  sec- 
tion, its  diameters  are  equal,  or 
nearly  so.  It  generally  under- 
goes, in  its  development,  a  sort 
of  compression  in  the  same 
way  as  does  the  ovary.  Here, 
only  the  long  and  the  short 
diameters,  taken  from  a  section 
of  the  copora  lutea,  have  been 
measured,  the  ovary  being  di- 
vided longitudinally,  and,  as 
it  is,  generally  figured  in  the 
plates  of  the  atlas. 

>■  Dodble  gestation. 
[■  Double  gestation. 


Male   Organs  and  Elements  of  Generation, 

There  is  not  the  same  physiological  interest  attached  to  the  anatomical  stady  of  the 
male  genitalia,  particularly  the  external  organs,  as  there  is  to  the  corresponding  parts 
in  the  female,  for  the  reason  that  the  function  of  the  spermatozoids  is  accomplished 
within  the  female  organs,  where  they  unite  with  the  ovum  and  where  the  processes  of 
development  take  place.  The  anatomy  of  the  penis  and  urethra  has  a  more  exclusively 
surgical  interest.  As  physiologists,  we  have  to  study  the  testicles  (organs  which  cor- 
respond to  the  ovaries,  and  in  which  the  male  generative  element  is  developed),  the 
various  glandular  structures  which  secrete  fluids  forming  a  part  of  the  ejaculated  semen, 
the  mechanism  of  erection,  by  which  penetration  of  the  male  organ  into  the  vagina  is 
rendered  possible,  the  composition  of  the  seminal  fluid  and  the  mechanism  of  its  ejac- 
ulation, and  the  course  of  the  semen  in  the  generative  passages  of  the  female  until  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  and  fecundates  the  ovum.  As  regards  the  penis,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  describe,  as  we  shall  under  the  head  of  coitus,  the  mechanism  of  erection  and 
of  the  ejaculation  of  semen.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  study  the  structure  of 
the  testicles  and  of  the  various  glandular  organs  connected  with  the  urethra,  in  order 
to  understand  the  development  of  the  spermatozoids  and  the  composition  of  the  seminal 
fluid. 


The  Testicles, — The  testicles  are  two  symmetrical  organs,  situated,  during  a  certain 
portion  of  intra-uterine  life,  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  finally  descending  into  the 
scrotum.  -  Within  the  scrotum,  which  is  a  pouch-like  process  of  integument,  are  the 

>  In  1851,  Dr.  J.  G.  Dahon  pabUshed  an  essay  on  the  **■  Oorpas  Lateam  of  Menstruation  and  Pregnancy,^*  In  which 
be  pointed  out  very  accurately  the  different  points  of  distinction  between  what  had  been  icnown  as  the  ftlse  and  the 
tme  corpora  lutea.  These  observations  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  in  detail,  as  the  results  were  almost  identical  with 
those  obtained  by  Costc ;  but  they  are  peculiarly  interesting,  not  only  from  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions,  but  as 
they  were  made  independently,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  publication  by  Coste  four  years  before. 
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two  testicles,  with  their  coverings,  vessels,  nerves,  etc.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum  encloses 
both  testicles,  but  is  marked  by  a  median  raphe.  Immediately  beneath  the  skin,  is  a 
loose,  reddish,  contractile  tissue,  called  the  dartos,  which  forms  two  distinct  sacs,  one 
enveloping  each  testicle,  the  inner  poi*tion  of  these  sacs  fusing  in  the  median  line,  to  fomi 
the  septum.  Within  these  two  sacs,  the  coverings  of  each  testicle  are  distinct.  These 
organs  are,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  the  scrotum  by  the  spermatic  cords,  the  left  nsoally 
hanging  a  little  lower  than  the  right.  The  coverings  for  each  testicle,  in  addition  to 
those  just  mentioned,  are  the  intercolumnar  fascia,  the  cremaster  muscle,  the  infandi- 
buliform  fascia,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  proper  fibrous  coat. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  a  shut  sac  of  serous  membrane,  covering  the  testicle  and  epi- 
didymis, and  reflected  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  testicle  to  the  wall  of  the  scrotum, 
lining  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  testicle  on  either  side,  and  also  extending  over  the 
spermatic  cord.  This  tunic  is  really  a  process  of  peritoneum,  which  has  become  shut  off 
from  the  general  lining  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  spermatic  cord  is  composed  of 
the  vas  deferens,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  with  the  various  coverings  already 
described,  which  expand  and  surround  the  testicle. 

Beneath  the  tunica  vaginalis,  are  the  testicles,  with  their  proper  fibrous  coat.  These 
organs  are  ovoid,  and  flattened  laterally  and  posteriorly.  ^^  They  are  from  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  long,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
border,  and  nearly  an  inch  from  side  to  side.  The  weight  of  each  varies  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  and  the  left  is  often  a  little  the  larger  of  the  two.^ 
(Quain.)  The  proper  fibrous  coat  is  everywhere  covered  by  the  closel7  adherent  tunica 
vaginalis,  except  at  the  posterior  border,  where  the  vessels  enter  and  the  dnct  passes 
out.  At  the  outer  edge  of  this  border,  is  the  epididymis,  formed  of  convoluted  tubes,  pre- 
senting a  superior  enlargement,  called  the  globus  mfyor,  a  long  mass  running  the  length 
of  the  testicle,  called  the  body,  and  a  smaller  enlargement  inferiorly,  called  the  globus 
minor.  This,  too,  is  covered  with  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Between  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the  testicle  and  epididymis  and  the  layer  lining  the  scrotal  cavity,  is  a  small  quan- 
tity of  serum,  just  enough  to  moisten  the  serous  surfaces.  At  the  superior  portion 
of  the  testicle,  we  usually  find  one  or  more  small,  ovoid  bodies,  each  attached  to  the 
testicle  by  short,  constricted  processes,  which  are  called  the  hydatids  of  MorgagnL 
These  have  no  physiological  importance  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  foetal 
structures. 

The  proper  fibrous  coat  of  the  testicle  is  called  the  tunica  albuginea.  It  is  white; 
dense,  inelastic,  measures  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  simply  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  contained  structures.  Sections  of  the  testicle,  made  in  various  directiona, 
show  an  imcomplete  vertical  process  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  called  the  corpus  Higfamo- 
rianum,  or  the  mediastinum  testis.  This  is  wedge-shaped,  about  ^  of  an  inch  wide  at 
its  superior  and  thickest  portion,  is  pierced  by  numerous  openings,  and  lodges  blood- 
vessels and  seminiferous  tubes.  From  the  mediastinum,  numerous  delicate,  radiating 
processes  of  connective  tissue  pass  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  dividing 
the  substance  of  the  testicle  into  imperfect  lobules,  which  lodge  the  seminiferous  tubes. 
The  number  of  these  lobules  has  been  estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred.  Their  shape  is  pyramidal,  the  larger  extremities  presenting  toward  the  sur- 
face, and  the  pointed  extremities  situated  at  the  mediastinum. 

Lining  the  tunica  albuginea  and  following  the  mediastinum  and  the  processes  which 
penetrate  the  testicle,  is  a  tunic,  composed  of  blood-vessels  and  delicate  connective  tissue, 
called  the  tunica  vasculosa,  or  pia  mater  testis. 

Lodged  in  the  cavities  formed  by  the  trabecular  of  connective  tissue,  are  the  semi- 
niferous tubes,  in  which  the  male  elements  of  generation  are  developed.  Theee  tubes 
exist  to  the  number  of  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  in  each  tesdcle  and  eonstitste 
almost  the  entire  substance  of  the  lobules.  The  larger  lobules  contain  five  or  six  tubes, 
the  lobules  of  medium  size,  three  or  four,  and  the  smallest  frequently  enclose  bat  a  sin|^ 
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tnbe.  Each  tobe  presents  a  oonvolatod  maw,  which  can  freqnentl]'  bedigcDtangled  under 
water,  particiilarlj  if  the  testicle  be  macerated  for  several  monthe  in  water  with  a  little 
nitric  acid.  The  entire  length  of  the  tube,  when  thus  unravelled,  is  about  thirtj  inches, 
and  its  diameter  is  tVom  ^^  to  -,^  of  an  inch.  It  begins  by  trom  two  to  seven  short, 
blind  eitremities  and  Bometimes  b;  anaBtomDnng  loops.  The  ciecal  diverticula  are  found 
OBQall?  in  the  external  half  of  the  tube,  and  their  length  is  from  -^  to  |  of  an  inch.  The 
anastomoses  are  sometiineB  between  the  tubes  of  different  lobules,  sometimes  between 
tabes  in  the  same  lobule,  and  sometimes  between  different  points  in  the  same  tube.  As 
the  tubes  pass  toward  the  posterior  portion  of  the  testicle,  they  nnlte  into  about  twenty 
straight  canals,  called  the  vaaa  recta,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  whioh  penetrate 
the  mediastinum  testis.  In  the  mediastinnm,  the  tubes  form  a  close  net-work,  called  the 
rete  testis;  anil,  at  the  upper  portion  of  tfae  posterior  border,  they  pass  out  of  the 
testicle,  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen  openings,  and  are  here  called  the  vaaa  efFercntia. 

Having  passed  ont  of  the  testicle,  the 
vasa  eSerentJB  form  a  series  of  small,  con- 
ical masses,  which  together  conatitute  the 
globus  mryor,  or  head  of  the  epididymis. 
Each  of  these  tabes,  when  unravelled,  is 
from  sii  to  eight  inches  long,  gradually 
increasing  in  diameter,  until  they  all  unite 
into  a  single,  conrolated  tube,  which  forms 
the  body  and  the  globes  minor  of  the  epi- 
didymis. This  ^ngle  tnbe  of  the  epididy- 
mis, when  unravelled,  is  about  twenty  feet 
in  length. 

The  walla  of  the  seminiferous  tubes  in 
the  tesUote  itself  are  composed  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  a  basement- membrane,  and  a 
lining  of  granular,  nucleated  cells.  In  the 
rete  testis,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  tabes 
have  a  special  fibrous  coat  or  are  umple 
channels  in  the  fibrous  structure.  They 
are  here  lined  with  pavement- epithelium. 
Id  the  vaaa  efferentia  and  the  epididymis, 
we  have  a  fibrous  membrane,  with  longi- 
tudinal and  circular  fibres  of  involuntary 

mascular  tissue  and  a  lining  of  ciliated  Fm.  2a».—rtiUiils  and  epididy^U  or  ft  If^antiii- 
.pith.li.„.  Th.mo>.n„ntotth.clll,i.  „„^,  ^,,t,,,'S:^'SCL,^..  ,.^,^^. 
toward  the  vas  deferens.  In  the  lower  u;  d.d.ntetuui;  e.«.Tuiiem-rsiitia;/,/./<»aD* 
portion  of  the  epididymis,  the  cilia  are  ab-  ^^^J^Th.'^^^'^'-  T^'T^^i  :''-t: 
sent.  The  tubnlar  structures  of  the  testicle,  ^S^m^-  T^^Sm^7  S  the  i^'^\jSS 
the  epididymis,  and  the  commencement  of  'm  uwiirio:  o,  defcrentliil  bmbtj:  ji,  MMtomoBiB  of 
the  voe  deferens  are  shown  m  Fig.  283. 

At  the  lower  portion  of  the  epididymis,  communicating  with  the  canal,  there  is 
usually  found  a  small  mass,  formed  of  a  convoluted  tube  of  variable  length,  called  the 
vas  aberrans  of  Ilaller.  (t.  Fig.  282.)  This  Is  sometimes  wanting,  and  its  fauction, 
which  cannot  be  very  important,  is  anknown. 

Fiii  D^ertn*. — The  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle  extends  from  the  epididymis  to  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  single  tube  which  forms  the 
body  and  globus  minor  of  the  epididymis.  It  is  somewhat  tortuous  near  its  origin  and 
becomes  larger  at  the  base  of  the  bladder.  Just  before  it  is  joined  by  the  daJt  of  the  semi- 
nal vesicle.  Near  its  point  of  jnnotioD  with  this  duct,  it  becomes  narrower.  Ita  eutiro 
length  is  nearly  two  feet. 
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Tlie  coarae  of  the  vas  defereoB  is  in  the  apermatic  cord  to  the  ezt«nutl  sbdomiiM] 
ring,  through  the  iDguin&l  canal  to  the  internal  ring,  where  it  leaves  the  blood-venda, 
passes  beneath  the  peritonenm  to  the  ride  of  the  bladder,  then  along  the  bnse  of  the 
bladder  by  the  inner  aide  of  the  seminal  vericle,  finall;  joining  the  dnat  of  the  awnirtl 
vesicle,  the  common  tube  forming  the  ^aculatoi?  duct,  which  opens  into  the  proatadic 
portion  of  the  nrethra. 

The  walla  of  the  vaa  deferens  are  thick,  abundantly  supplied  with  veasels  and  nerrea, 
and  provided  with  an  external  fibrous,  a  middle  moscakr,  and  an  internal  mnooiia  coat 
The  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  connected  with  the  bladder  is  dilated 
nnd  sacenlat«d.  The  fibrous  coat  ie  composed  of  strong  connective  tissue.  The  nmacnlar 
coat  preHenta  three  layers ;  an  external,  rather  thick  layer  of  longitudinal  &bre«,  a  thin, 
middle  layer  of  oironlar  fibres,  and  a  thin,  internal  layer  of  longitudinal  fibre*,  all  of  the 
Qon-strioted  variety.  By  the  action  of  these  fibres,  the  vessel  may  be  made  to  mider^ 
energetic  petiatalttc  movements,  and  this  has  followed  galvanization  of  that  portioa  of 
the  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  whicli  is  described  by  Badge 
as  the  genito-epinal  centre. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vas  deferens  is  pale,  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds  is 
the  greatest  part  of  the  canal,  and  presents  nomerons  additional  rngn  in  the  aacoolatcd 
portion,  these  ruga  encIoBtng  little,  irregular,  polygonal  spaces.  The  membruie  is  cov- 
ered with  columnar  epithelium,  which  is  not  ciliated.  In  the  sacculated  portion,  are 
numerous  mucous  glands. 

Attached  to  the  vas  deferens,  near  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  is  a  little  maes  of  ocD- 
voloted  and  sacculated  taben,  called  the  organ  of  Girald^s,  or  the  corpns  innominatani. 
This  body  is  from  |  to  J  of  an  inch  long  and 
1^  of  an  inch  broad.  Its  tubes  are  lined  with 
cells  of  pavement-epitheliuni,  which  are  often 
filled  with  fatty  f^anulea.  Oenerally,  tbe  tabaa 
present  only  blind  extremities,  but  tome  ct 
them  occasionally  communicate  wiUi  the  taba 
of  the  epididyroie.  This  mgan  has  do  phyno- 
logical  importance.  It  is  regarded  by  GiraUte 
as  a  remnant  of  the  Wolffian  body,  anakfoos 
to  the  parovarium. 

Vetieula  .^entinaUi. — Attached  to  the  bttc 

of  the  bladder  and  situated  eztemally  to  the 

vasa  deferentia,  are  the  two  vencnlK  semi- 

nales.    These  bodies  are  each  composed  of  a 

coiled  and  sacculated  tube,  from  foar  to  si 

inches  in  lenfifth  when  unravelled,  and  sook- 

what  convoluted,  in  the  natural  state,  into  an 

ovoid  mass  which  is  firmly  bound  to  tbe  vescal 

Fio.  tfe—Vat  driirni0.  mt>:uirniimiHaitt.and    ^^^-    The  structure  Of  the  scminal  venclcs  a 

<((K«(o(nrB rfurt.,  (LiMnnia.)  not  very  unlikc  that  of  the  sacculated  portion 

"■  ™rt;'Ti^*'i«"i^'°S' aS'>"*^^^    of  the  vaaa  deferentia.    They  have  an  ertenul 

f.  openinB  of  Oia  juMuac  utrttif ;  /  g.  vom    fibrous  coat,  a  middle  coat  of  muacular  fihr*«. 

and   a   mucous   lining.      Mnscnlar   fibres  pass 

over  these  vesicles  from  the  bladder,  both  in  a  longitudinal  and  in  a  circular  directicB, 

and  serve  as  compressors,  by  the  action  of  which  their  contents  may  be  discharged.    Tkt 

mucous  coat  is  pale,  finely-reticulated,  and  is  covered  with  cells  of  polygonal  epitb^mo, 

nucleated  and  containing  brownish  granules.    No  mucous  glands  have  been  found  in  it» 

substance. 

The  vesiculrc  seminales  undonbt«dly  serve,  in  part  at  least,  as  receplsdea  for  tbe 
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seminal  fluid,  as  their  contents  often  present  a  greater  or  less  number  of  spermatozoids. 
Althongh  the  mncoos  membrane  of  the  vesioles  seems  to  prodnoe  an  independent  secre- 
tion, the  presence  of  glands  has  not  been  demonstrated.  The  fact  that  the  fluid  capable 
of  fecundating  the  ovum  is  produced  only  by  the  testicles,  that  the  spermatozoids  are 
the  true  fecundating  elements  of  the  male,  and  that  these  are  developed  in  the  testicles, 
shows  that  the  spermatozoids  found  in  the  seminal  vesicles  pass  into  their  cavity  from  the 
vasa  deferentia. 

The  ejaculatory  ducts  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vasa  deferentia  with  the  ducts 
of  the  vesicuke  seminales  on  either  side  and  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 
Except  that  their  coats  are  much  thinner,  they  have  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the 
vasa  deferentia. 

Prostate. — Surrounding  the  inner  extremity  of  the  urethra,  including  what  is  known 
as  its  prostatic  portion,  is  the  prostate  gland  or  body.  This  organ,  except  as  it  secretes 
a  fluid  which  forms  a  part  of  the  ejaculated  semen,  has  chiefly  a  surgical  interest,  so  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  minutely  its  form  and  relations.  It  is  enveloped  in  an 
exceedingly  dense,  flbrous  coat,  contains  numerous  glandular  structures  opening  into  the 
urethra,  and  presents  a  great  number  of  non-striated,  with  a  few  striated  muscular  fibres, 
some  just  beneath  the  fibrous  coat  and  others  penetrating  its  substance  and  surrounding 
the  glands. 

The  glands  of  the  prostate  are  most  distinct  at  that  portion  which  lies  behind  the 
urethra.  In  the  posterior  portion  of  this  canal,  are  found  about  twenty  openings,  which 
lead  to  tubes  ramifying  in  the  glandular  substance.  These  tubes  are  formed  of  a  struct- 
ureless membrane,  branching  as  it  penetrates  the  gland.  They  present  hemispherical 
diverticula  in  their  course,  and  terminate  in  dilated  extremities,  which  are  looped  and 
coiled.  In  the  deeper  portions  of  the  tubes,  the  epithelium  is  columnar  or  cubical,  becom- 
ing tesselated  near  their  openings,  and  sometimes  laminated. 

The  prostatic  fiuid  is  probably  secreted  only  at  the  moment  of  ejaculation.  Its  char- 
acters will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  the  seminal  fluid ;  but  wo  may  here  note 
that  it  has  been  thought  by  Kraus,  that  the  prostatic  fluid  has  the  important  function  of 
maintaining  the  vitality  of  the  spermatozoids.  ^^  The  spermatozoa,  in  the  absence  of  the 
prostatic  fluid,  cannot  live  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  of  mammalia ;  but 
with  its  aid  they  may  live  for  a  long  time  in  the  uterine  mucus,  often  more  than  thirty- 
six  hours." 

Glaiidi  of  the  Urethra. — In  front  of  the  prostate,  opening  into  the  bulbous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  are  two  small  racemose  glands,  called  the  glands  of  M6ry  or  of  Cowper.. 
Tliese  have  each  a  single  excretory  duct,  are  lined  throughout  with  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium, and  secrete  a  viscid,  mucus-like  fluid,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  ejaculated  semen. 
Sometimes  there  exists  only  a  single  gland,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  both  are 
absent.     Their  function  is  probably  not  very  important. 

The  glands  of  Littre,  found  throughout  the  entire  urethra  and  most  abundant  on  its 
anterior  surface,  are  simple  racemose  glands,  extending  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
into  the  muscular  structure,  presenting  here  four  or  five  acini.  As  these  acini  are 
surrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  we  can  readily  understand  how  their  secretion  may  be 
pressed  out  during  erection  of  the  penis.  They  are  lined  throughout  with  columnar 
or  conoidal  epithelium,  and  secrete  a  clear  and  somewhat  viscid  mucus,  which  is  mixed 
with  the  ejaculated  semen. 

Male  Elements  of  Generation. 

The  ejaculated  seminal  fluid  contains  the  male  elements  of  generation ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  complex  fluid  known  as  the  semen  is  composed  of  anatomical 
elements  developed  in  the  testicle  itself,  mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  vasa  deferentia, 
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of  the  vesiculffi  seminales,  of  the  glands  of  the  prostate,  and  of  the  glands  of  the  nrethra. 
As  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  discnss  the  meohanism  of  fecundation  of  the  ovnm,  the 
spermatdzoids  are  the  essential  male  elements,  and  these  are  produced  in  the  sabstance 
of  the  testicle,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  the  development  of  other  true  anatomi- 
cal elements,  and  not  hy  the  mechanism  with  which  we  are  fomillar  in  secreting  glands. 
The  testicles  cannot  be  regarded  strictly  as  glandular  organs.  They  are  analogoos  to  the 
ovaries,  and  they  are  the  only  organs  in  which  spermatozoids  can  be  developed,  as  the 
ovaries  are  the  only  organs  in  which  the  ovum  can  be  formed.  If  the  testicles  be  absent, 
the  power  of  fecundation  is  lost,  none  of  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  accessory  oi^gans  of 
generation  being  able  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  true  fecundating  elements. 

In  the  healthy  male,  at  the  climax  of  a  normal  venereal  orgasm,  from  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  of  seminal  fluid  is  ejaculated  with  considerable  force  from  the  nreihra,  by  an 
involuntary  muscular  spasm.  This  fluid  is  slightly  mucilaginous,  grayish  or  whitish, 
streaked  with  lines  more  or  less  opaque,  and  it  evidently  contains  various  kinds  of  mncosw 
It  has  a  faint  and  peculiar  odor,  sui  generis^  which  is  observed  only  in  the  Maculated 
fluid  and  not  in  any  of  its  constituents  examined  separately.  It  is  a  little  heavier  than 
water  and  does  not  mix  with  it  or  dissolve.  After  ejaculation,  it  becomes  j^lj-like  and 
dries  into  a  peculiar,  hard  mass,  which  may  be  softened  by  the  application  of  appropriate 
liquids.  The  liquid  is  not  coagulated  by  heat  and  does  not  contain  albumen.  Its  reac- 
tion is  faintly  alkaline.  It  contains,  in  the  human  subject,  from  100  to  120  parts  of  solid 
matter  per  1,000. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  semen  has  not  been  very  thoroughly  investigated 
and  does  not  present  the  same  physiological  interest  as  its  anatomical  charact^^  Aside 
from  the  anatomical  elements  derived  from  the  testicles  and  the  genital  passages,  it  pre- 
sents an  organic  principle  (spermatine)  which  has  nearly  the  same  chemical  characters  as 
ordinary  mucosine.  It  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphates,  particalariy 
the  phosphate  of  magnesia.  During  desiccation,  the  characteristic  crystals  of  this  salt 
usually  make  their  appearance ;  and,  in  the  decomposed  fluid,  we  frequently  find  crystals 
of  the  triple  phosphates. 

The  composite  character  of  the  seminal  fluid  will  be  better  understood  if  we  examine 
briefly  the  properties  of  the  different  mucous  secretions  which  enter  into  its  oompositioiL 

In  the  dilated  portion  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  mucous  glands  secrete  a  fluid  which  is 
tB^jirst  that  is  added  to  the  spermatozoids  as  they  come  from  the  testicles.  This  fluid  is 
brownish  or  grayish.  It  contains  epithelium,  and  small,  rounded  granulations,  which  are 
dark  and  strongly  refractive.  The  liquid  itself  is  very  slightly  viscid.  In  the  vesicnUe  semi- 
nales,  there  is  a  more  abundant  secretion  of  a  grayish  fluid,  with  epithelium,  little  color- 
less concretions  of  nitrogenized  matter,  called  by  Robin,  sympexions,  and  a  few  lencocytes. 
The  glandular  structures  of  the  prostate  produce  a  creamy  secretion,  which  contains  nu- 
merous flne  granulations.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  admixture  of  this  fluid  that  the  semen  owes 
its  whitish  appearance.  Finally,  as  the  semen  is  ejaculated,  it  receives  the  exceedingly 
viscid  secretion  of  the  glands  of  Oowper,  a  certain  amount  of  stringy  mucus  from  the 
follicles  of  the  urethra,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the  urethral  epithelium. 

Anatomically  considered,  the  seminal  fluid  contains  no  important  elements  except  th« 
spermatozoids,  the  various  secretions  we  have  mentioned  serving  simply  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  introduction  of  these  bodies  into  the  generative  passages  of  the  female.  We  shaO 
therefore  consider  only  the  structure  of  the  spermatozoids,  their  movements,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  their  development. 

Spermatoaoids. — ^In  August,  1677,  a  German  student,  named  Von  Hammen.  disooT- 
cred  the  spermatozoids  in  the  human  semen,  and  exhibited  them  to  Leeuwenhoek,  who 
studied  them  as  closely  as  was  possible  with  the  instruments  at  his  oomnoand.  For  a  long 
time,  they  were  regarded  as  living  animalcules ;  though  now  they  are  considered  simply 
as  peculiar  anatomical  elements,  endoT7od  with  movements,  like  ciliated  epitbeliDin. 
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These  elements  are  developed  within  the  seminiferous  tubes ;  and  they  differ,  not  so  mnch 
in  their  mode  of  development,  as  in  their  form,  in  different  animals.  We  shall  describe, 
however,  only  the  spermatozoids  of  the  human  sabject. 

If  we  examine  a  specimen  of  the  fluid  taken  from  the  vesioukd  seminales  of  an  adult 
who  has  died  saddenly,  or  the  ejaculated  semen,  we  find  that  it  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  various  accidental  or  unimportant  anatomical  elements  which  we  have  mentioned, 
innumerable  bodies,  resembling  animalcules,  which  present  a  flattened,  conoidal  head  and 
a  long,  tapering,  filamentous  tail.  The  caudate  appendage  is  in  active  motion,  and  the 
spermatozoids  move  about  the  field  of  view  with  considerable  rapidity  and  force,  pushing 
aside  little  corpuscles  or  granules  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  an  indication  of  the  vitality  of  the  spermatozoids,  which  are  not  thought  to  be  capable 
of  fecundating  the  ovum  after  their  movements 
have  ceased.  Under  favorable  conditions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  generative  passages  of  the  fe- 
male, the  movements  continue  for  days ;  and 
this  fact  is  important,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, in  its  bearing  upon  the  limits  of  the  time 
of  fecundation. 

Microscopical  examination  does  not  reveal 
any  very  distinct  structure  in  the  substance 
of  the  spermatozoids.  The  head  is  about 
y5*,nj  o^  ^^  ^"ch  long,  -g^^  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  25^00  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  tail 
is  about  ^Ijf  of  an  inch  in  length.  La  Yallette 
St.  George  has  found,  in  man  and  many  of  the 
inferior  animals,  the  ^*  intermediate  segment " 
described  first  by  Schweigger-Seidel,  though 

he  does  not  agree  with  Schweigger-Seidel  that    ^^'  ^'^^"^^rn^^Ta^l^r^^^  ^ 

this  portion  is  motionless.    The  length  of  the 

intermediate  segment  is  about  ^^^  of  an  inch.    It  is  usually  described  as  the  beginning 

of  the  tail ;  and  the  only  difference  between  this  and  other  portions  is  that  it  is  a  little 

thicker. 

Water  speedily  arrests  the  movements  of  the  spermatozoids,  which  may  be  restored 
by  the  addition  of  dense  saline  and  other  solutions.  All  of  the  alkaline  animal  fluids  of 
moderate  viscidity  favor  the  movements,  while  the  action  of  acid  or  of  veirj  dilute  solu- 
tions is  unfavorable.  The  movements  are  suspended  by  extreme  cold,  but  they  return 
when  the  ordinary  temperature  is  restored. 

Before  the  age  of  puberty,  the  seminiferous  tubes  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  adult, 
and  they  contain  small,  transparent  cells,  which,  in  their  form  and  arrangement,  resemble 
epithelium.  As  puberty  approaches,  however,  the  tubes  become  larger,  and  the  cell-con- 
tents increase  in  size.  At  this  time,  there  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  cells ;  an  epithelium, 
in  the  form  of  irregularly-shaped  cells,  lining  the  tubes,  and  rounded  cells,  containing  one 
or  more  nuclei,  some  of  the  cells  appearing  to  be  in  process  of  segmentation.  Many  of 
the  cells  lining  the  tubes  present  a  rounded  portion,  with  a  large,  clear  nucleus  applied  to 
the  tube-wall,  each  with  a  caudate  prolongation  projecting  into  the  tube.  Sometimes 
the  projections  from  the  different  cells  anastomose  with  each  other,  forming  a  kind  of  net- 
work. In  the  central  portions  of  the  tubes  of  the  adult,  are  rounded  vesicles,  from  ^^  to 
rfif  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  containing  from  two  to  twenty  transparent  nuclei  meas- 
uring from  j^  to  Y^  of  an  inch.  In  these,  which  are  called  the  seminal  cells,  amoe- 
boid movements  have  been  observed.  The  large  vesicles  with  multiple  nuclei  are  the  seat 
of  development  of  the  spermatozoids.  The  nuclei  of  the  vesicles  appear  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoids,  and  the  filamentous  appendages,  which  are 
seen  in  the  vesicles  in  various  stages  of  formation,  are  developed  gradually.    It  often 
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Aetwn  of  the  Male. — ^The  act  of  sexual  intercoarse  is  preceded,  in  the  male,  l^  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  excitement,  the  most-jgaportantjianifestation  of  which  is 
^ar^fjjpn  fti^^l  jigidit;]r_ofjhe  pflpis.  This  is  largely  controlled  by  the  nervous  system.  It 
may  be  due  to  distention  of  the  vesicul®  seminales,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  tabes  of  the 
testicle  and  epididymis  all^er  prolonged  continence,  to  the  imagination,  or  to  the  presence 
or  thought  of  a  female  exciting  desire.  The  excitement  may,  also,  be  arrested  by  a  sud- 
den feehng  of  disgust,  modesty,  or  fear ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  erethism 
is  so  intense  that  the  male  organ  becomes  flaccid  without  ejaculation.  An  occurrence  of 
this  kind  frequently  occasions  such  an  amount  of  mortification  and  apprehension  for  tlie 
future,  that,  from  the  mere  dread  of  a  similar  accident,  there  is  frequently  an  incapacity 
for  intercourse  when,  in  all  other  respects,  the  conditions  are  absolutely  normal.  Phya- 
cians  have  frequent  occasion  to  observe  this,  especially  in  the  newly-married,  who  are 
often  afflicted  with  the  fear  of  permanent  sexual  incapacity  and  seek  professional  advice. 
This  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  sexual  organs,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  diseased  conditions. 

Unlike  certain  of  the  lower  animals,  the  human  subject  presents  no  distinct  perio- 
dicity in  the  development  of  the  spermatozoids ;  but,  in  reiterated  connection,  excite- 
ment and  an  orgasm  may  occur  when  the  ejaculated  fluid  has  no  fecundating  pn^ierties. 
Such  frequently-repeated  sexual  acts  are  abnormal ;  but,  from  a  purely  physiological 
point  of  view,  prolonged  continence  is  equally  unnatural  and  may  react  unfavorably  on 
the  nervous  system.    No  absolute  or  even  approximative  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to  the  frequency  with  which  intercourse  may  take  place  within  physiological  limits^ 
We  may  assume  that  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  first,  when  intercourse  is  confined 
within  the  limits  of  legitimacy,  after  the  imuBual  excitement  of  novelty  has  passed ; 
second,  when  both  the  male  and  female  are  in  perfect  health,  and  no  undue  degree  of 
lassitude  follows  coitus,  after  a  proper  period  of  repose ;  third,  when  there  is  no  marked 
diminution  of  sexual  desire,  except  that  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  age ;  fourth, 
when  pregnancy  occurs  at  proper  intervals,  progresses  normally,  and  is  followed  by  the 
normal  period  of  lactation ;  fifth,  when  menstruation  is  regular,  snd  when  there  is  a 
period,  usually  after  the  cessation  of  the  flow,  during  which  there  is  unusual  sexual  ex- 
citement, responded  to  by  the  male,  and  disappearing  after  the  sexual  desires  have  beei 
satisfied.    It  may  be  somewhat  rare  to  find  these  conditions  fulfilled  in  all  respects,  as  sj 
few  men  and  women  in  civilized  life  are  absolutely  normal  during  adult  age,  and  as 
sources  of  unnatural  sexual  excitement  are  so  numerous ;  but  they  approximatively  r4 
resent  the  physiological  performance  of  the  generative  functions  in  both  sexes.   It  is  t^va 
that  the  female  can  frequently  endure  sexual  excesses  better  than  the  male,  because 
is  more  passive,  and  may  often  not  participate  in  the  venereal  excitement ;  but,  if  we 
assume  that  intercourse  is  physiologically  confined  within  the  limits  fixed  by  social  la^t, 
the  same  rules  as  regards  frequency  of  the  sexual  act  should  apply  to  both.    It  is  certail 
that  intercourse  is  not  normal  in  the  female  during  menstruation  or  during  the  greats 
part  of  the  period  of  utero-gestation  ;  and,  at  these  times,  it  is  physiological  that  the  mal 
should  be  continent.    Taking  our  view  chiefly  from  what  appear  to  be  the  sexual  reqai^ 
ments  of  the  female,  intercourse  most  properly  takes  place  at  the  time  following  the  nen- 
strual  flow,  when  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  sexual  excitement,  and  this  abould 
not  be  immediately  repeated,  though  it  may  be  physiological  after  a  few  days.    Aa  aixual 
excitement  is  gratified  and  diminislies,  intercourse,  as  far  as  the  desires  of  the  female  are 
concerned,  is  suspended,  and  it  does  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent  d"'"^''*r  pregnaacy. 
This  seems  to  correspond  with  the  normal  progress  of  the  gv      '\-    ^  •        j  •tions,  as  we 
have  traced  it  in  the  female.    It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  sul   .  delicacy  aid 

one  that  is  with  difficulty  brought  to  the  requirements  of  ri^ :.         ..  •        iquiry;  stfl 
it  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  a  full  account  of  the  physiology   •    r<  .  ,  and  it  is  a< 

question  H>ften  presented  to  the  practical  physician. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  considered  fully  the  mechanisni    '        > :    t     >ut  little  re- 
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^^  76  septuagenarians  gave  a  proportion,  still  presenting  spermatozoids,  of  59*5  per 
100. 

*^  51  octogenarians  gave  a  proportion,  still  presenting  spermatozoids,  of  46  per  100. 

*'  4,  having  passed  the  age  of  ninetj  years,  gave  entirely  negative  results." 

The  oldest  man,  in  the  cases  reported  by  Dnplay,  was  eighty-two,  and,  in  those 
noted  by  Dien,  eighty-six  years,  whioh  latter  Dieu  fixes  as  the  limit,  not  having  observed 
spermatozoids  after  that  age.  The  observations  were  made  by  examining  the  contents  of 
the  generative  passages  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  Some  of  the  subjects  died  of 
acute,  and  others,  of  chronic  diseases ;  but  the  mode  of  death  did  not  present  any  differ- 
ences in  the  cases  classed  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  spermatozoids.  As  a  result 
of  his  own  and  other  investigations,  Dieu  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power  of 
fecundation  in  the  male  often  persists  for  a  considerable  time  after  copulation  has  become 
impossible  simply  from  incapacity  for  erection  of  the  penis. 
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As  far  as  the  male  is  concerned,  coitus  is  rendered  possible  by  erection  of  the  penis. 

may  occur  before  puberty,  but,  at  this  time,  intercourse  cannot  be  fruitful.    As  we 

seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  coitus  may  be  impossible  in  old  age,  from  absence  of  the 

of  erection ;  but  spermatozoids  may  still  exist  in  the  vesiculsB  seminales,  and 

ation  might  occur,  if  the  seminal  fluid  coald  be  discharged  into  the  generative  pas- 

f  the  female.     Coitus  may  take  place  in  the  female  before  the  age  of  puberty  or 

e  final  cessation  of  the  menses,  but  intercourse  cannot  then  be  fruitful.    There 

fficiently  numerous  examples  of  conception  following  what  would  be  called  imper- 

ntercourse,  as  in  cases  of  unruptured  hymen,  deformities  of  the  male  organs,  etc., 

how  that  the  actual  penetration  of  the  male  organ  is  not  essential,  and  that  fecunda- 

may  occur,  provided  the  seminal  fluid  find  its  way  into  even  the  lower  part  of  the 

jEkgina.     Conception  has  also  followed  intercourse,  when  the  female  has  been  insensible 

or  entirely  passive ;  but  we  shall  consider  only  the  physiology  of  complete  and  normal 

intercourse,  when  both  the  male  and  female  participate,  more  or  less,  in  the  sexual  act. 
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Action  of  ths  Male, — ^The  act  of  sexual  intercourse  is  preceded,  in  the  male,  bj  a  ^ 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  excitement,  the  moatjfflportant^jaanifestation  of  which  is 
i^mijlnn  and  rigidity  of  the  panis.  This  is  largely  controlled  by  the  nervous  system.  It 
may  be  due  to  distention  of  the  vesiculss  seminales,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  tubea  of  the 
testicle  and  epididymis  after  prolonged  continence,  to  the  imagination,  or  to  the  {M^aenee 
or  thought  of  a  female  exciting  desire.  The  excitement  may,  also,  be  arrested  by  a  sod- 
den feeling  of  disgust,  modesty,  or  fear ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  eretbiain 
is  so  intense  that  the  male  organ  becomes  flaccid  without  ejaculation.  An  occiirrenoe  of 
this  kind  frequently  occasions  such  an  amount  of  mortification  and  apprehension  for  the 
fhture,  that,  from  the  mere  dread  of  a  similar  accident,  there  ia  frequently  an  incapacity 
for  intercourse  when,  in  all  other  respects,  the  conditions  are  absolutely  normal.  Physi- 
cians have  frequent  occasion  to  observe  this,  especially  in  the  newly-married,  who  are 
often  afflicted  with  the  fear  of  permanent  sexual  incapacity  and  sed^  professional  advice. 
This  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  sexual  organa,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  diseased  conditions. 

Unlike  certain  of  the  lower  animals,  the  human  subject  presents  no  distinct  perio- 
dicity in  the  development  of  the  spermatozoids ;  but,  in  reiterated  connection,  exdte- 
ment  and  an  orgasm  may  occur  when  the  ejaculated  fluid  has  no  fecundating  propertieaL 
Such  frequently-repeated  sexual  acts  are  abnormal ;  but,  from  a  purely  physiological 
point  of  view,  prolonged  continence  is  equaUy  unnatural  and  may  react  unfavorably  on 
the  nervous  system.    No  absolute  or  even  approximative  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to  the  frequency  with  which  intercourse  may  take  place  within  physiological  limits. 
We  may  assume  that  these  conditions  are  fuMlled,  first,  when  intercourse  is  confined 
within  the  limits  of  legitimacy,  after  the  unnaual  excitement  of  novelty  has  passed ; 
second,  when  both  the  male  and  female  are  in  perfect  health,  and  no  undue  degree  of 
lassitude  follows  coitus,  after  a  proper  period  of  repose ;  third,  when  there  is  no  marked 
diminution  of  sexual  desire,  except  that  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  age ;  fourth, 
when  pregnancy  occurs  at  proper  Intervals,  progresses  normally,  and  is  followed  by  the 
normal  period  of  lactation ;  fifth,  when  menstruation  is  regular,  and  when  there  is  a 
period,  usually  after  the  cessation  of  the  flow,  during  which  there  is  unusual  sexual  ex- 
citement, responded  to  by  the  male,  and  disappearing  after  the  sexual  desires  have  been 
satisfied.    It  may  be  somewhat  rare  to  find  these  conditions  fulfilled  in  all  respects,  as  s 
few  men  and  women  in  civilized  life  are  absolutely  normal  during  adult  age,  and  as  t^ 
sources  of  unnatural  sexual  excitement  are  so  numerous ;  but  they  approximatively  rt* 
resent  the  physiological  performance  of  the  generative  functions  in  both  sexes.  It  is  ti 
that  the  female  can  frequently  endure  sexual  excesses  better  than  the  male,  because  s^ 
is  more  passive,  and  may  often  not  participate  in  the  venereal  excitement ;  but,  if  \ 
assume  that  intercourse  is  physiologically  confined  within  the  limits  fixed  by  social  la^ 
the  same  rules  as  regards  frequency  of  the  sexual  act  should  apply  to  both.    It  is  certai 
that  intercourse  is  not  normal  in  the  female  during  menstruation  or  during  the  greats 
part  of  the  period  of  utero-gestation  ;  and,  at  these  times,  it  is  phynologica]  that  the  ma' 
should  bo  continent.    Taking  our  view  chiefly  from  what  appear  to  be  the  sexual  reqai 
ments  of  the  female,  intercourse  most  properly  takes  place  at  the  time  following  the  i^ 
strual  flow,  when  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  sexual  excitement,  and  this  a^|e 
not  be  immediately  repeated,  though  it  may  be  physiological  after  a  few  days.    As  sft  |e 
excitement  is  gratified  and  diminishes,  intercourse,  as  far  as  the  desires  of  the  femaM 
concerned,  is  suspended,  and  it  does  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent  /)n^;->57  pregnaib 
This  seems  to  correspond  with  the  normal  progress  of  the  g      '.•    ^'       ••  tions,  as » 
have  traced  it  in  the  female.    It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  sul.,>  delicacy  aL 

one  that  is  with  difficulty  brought  to  the  requirements  of  rii.:.!         ..  •        aquiry;  stiu 
it  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  a  full  account  of  the  physiology    '   i*  *  ,  and  it  is  a^ 

question <otlen  presented  to  the  practical  physician. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  considered  fully  the  mechanisni         :-  ■  i  ;  r\  ,mi  little  re- 
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mains  to  be  said  opon  this  snbjeot  after  our  discussion,  in  connection  with  the  cifonlatory 
-  system,  of  the  general  structure  of  erectile  tissues.  The  eavemouB  and  spongy  bodies 
of  the  penis  are  usually  taken  as  the  type  of  erectile  organs.  In  these  pio^ts,  the  arteries 
are  large,  contorted,  provided  with  unusually  thick  muscular  coats,  and  connected  with 
the  veins  by  vessels  considerably  larger  than  the  true  capillaries.  They  are  supported 
by  a  strong  fibrous  net-work  of  trabeculiB  which  contains  non-striated  muscular  fibres ; 
so  that,  when  the  blood-vessels  are  completely  filled,  the  organ  becomes  enlarged  and 
hardened  and  can  penetrate  the  vagina.  Researches  upon  the  nerves  of  erection  show  con- 
clusively that  the  vessels  of  erectile  tissues  are  distended  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
arterioles  of  supply,  and  that  there  is  not  simply  a  stasis  of  blood  produced  by  constric- 
tion of  the  veins,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  short  time,  during  the  period  of  most  intense 
venereal  excitement.  In  experiments  upon  dogs,  Eckhard  discovered  a  nerve  derived 
from  the  sacral  plexus,  stimulation  of  which  produced  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  penis,  attended  with  all  the  phenomena  of  erection.  This  nerve  arises  by 
two  roots  at  the  sacral  plexus,  from  the  first  to  the  third  sacral  nerves.  In  the  experi- 
ments referred  to,  by  a  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  venous  blood  coming  from  the 
penis  before  and  during  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  Eckhard  found  a  great  increase 
during  erection.  It  is  probable  that,  in  addition  to  the  arterial  dilaifcation,  when  the  penis 
attains  its  maximum  of  rigidity,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  obstruction  to  the  outflow 
of  blood,  by  compresmon  of  the  veins,  and  that  the  rigidity  is  increased  by  contraction 
of  the  trabecular  muscular  fibres  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

During  erection,  the  penis  becomes  exquisitely  sensitive,  especially  at  the  glans ;  and  the 
introduction  of  the  organ  into  the  vagina,  pressure  by  the  constrictor  muscle,  and  friction, 
increase  this  sensibility,  until  the  venereal  orgasm  occurs.  At  this  time,  there  is  a  pecul- 
iar and  indefinable  sensation,  almost  immediately  followed  by  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  vesiculsB  seminales  and  the  ojaculatory  muscles,  and,  at  the  climax  of  the  orgasm,  the 
semen  is  forcibly  discharged  from  the  urethra.  This  is  followed  by  a  feeling  :of  lassitude, 
a  general  sense  of  fatigue  of  the  generative  organs,  fiaccidity  of  the  penis,  and  it  is  some 
time  before  the  venereal  appetite  can  be  agam.  excited.  Although  this  is  the  physiolo- 
gical mechanism  of  a  seminal  discharge,  friction  of  the  parts  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
as  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  orgasm  during  sleep,  which  is  liable  to  take  plaoe  in 
healthy  m^i  after  prolonged  continence. 

After  the  seminal  fiuid  has  been  Maculated  during  intercourse,  the  generative  act,  as 
far  as  the  male  is  concerned,  is  accomplished.     It  now  remains  for  us  to  study  the  action 

(    of  the  female  and  die  process  by  which  the  spermatozoids  are  brought  in  contact  with 

n    the  ovum. 

Action  of  the  Female. — ^If  we  can  credit  the  statements  made  to  physicians  in  their 

professional  intercourse — and  we  have  few  other  reliable  sources  of  information — there 

are  s<Mne  females,  in  whom  the  generative  function  is  performed,  even  to  the  extent  of 

bearing  children,  who  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  a  true  venereal  orgasm ;  but  there 

are  others  who  experience  an  orgasm  fully  as  intense  as  that  which  accompanies  ^acnla- 

^  tion  in  the  male.    There  is,  therefore,  the  important  diflTerence  in  the  sexes,  that  prelimi- 

^        H&ry  excitement  and  an  orgasm  sue  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  generative  act 

^^Xi  the  male,  but  are  not  essential  in  the  female.     Still,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  but 

^^  ^liat  venereal  excitement  in  the  female  facilitates  conception,  other  conditions  being 

favorable. 

"        The  first  intercourse  in  the  female  is  usually  more  or  less  painful,  on  account  of  rup- 

.    ture  of  the  hymen,  and  the  external  organs  are  unduly  sensitive  until  the  parts  are 

healed.    After  this,  if  there  be  a  preliminary  excitement,  there  is  a  certain  amonnt  of 

erection  of  the  clitoris  (whioh  corresponds  to  the  penis)  and  of  the  erectile  bulbs  situated 

at  the  vaginal  orifice.    There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  secretions  about  these  parts,  and 

there  may  be  an  ejaculation  from  two  glands  opening  near  the  labia  minora,  called  the 
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glands  of  Bartholinus,  which  oorrespond  to  the  glands  of  Gowper  in  the  male.  How  far  tk 
internal  erectile  parts  participate  at  this  time,  it  is  difficalt  to  determine.  Bj  the  frictkni 
against  the  clitoris — which,  at  its  maximum  of  erection,  is  directed  toward  the  axis  of  the 
vagina — against  the  vaginal  walls,  and  prohahly,  also,  bj  the  contact  of  the  glans  pens 
with  the  neck  of  the  utems,  the  excitement  of  the  female  increases,  the  vesseb  c^  tbe 
vagina  become  turgid,  the  secretion  of  mucus  by  the  external  organs  becomes  abandaot, 
and  this  finally  culminates  in  an  orgasm,  similar  to  that  experienced  by  the  male,  with  t 
farther  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  glands  at  the  vaginal  orifice.  As  we  have  stated 
in  our  account  of  the  discbarge  of  the  ovum  from  the  Graafian  follicle,  this  coBgestion 
and  excitement  may  hasten  the  rapture  of  a  ripe  follicle  in  the  human  female,  as  it  uo- 
doubtedly  does  in  many  of  the  lower  animals ;  but  follicles  certainly  rupture  indepen- 
dently of  coitus.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  lassitude  in  the  female  following  sena) 
intercourse,  but  this  is  usually  not  so  marked  or  so  prolonged  as  in  the  male. 

The  most  important  physiological  point  in  this  connection  is  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
able action  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  female  during  sexual  excitement.  We  have  al- 
ready studied  what  has  been  described  as  the  erectile  tissae  of  tbe  uterus  and  ovane». 
Whether  this  be  or  be  not  a  true  erectile  tissue,  seems  to  be  rather  a  question  of  defini- 
tion. The  blood-vessels  certainly  have  an  erectile  arrangement;  still,  they  are  Dot 
enclosed  by  those  distinct,  fibrous  trabeculn  which  are  observed  in  the  penis.  In  the 
body  of  the  utems  and  in  the  ovaries,  the  idea  of  erection  during  sexual  excitement 
rests  simply  upon  anatomical  descriptions  and  artificial  distention  of  the  vessels  after 
death,  and  the  parts  cannot  be  investigated  during  life ;  but  it  is  different  with  tbe  ueA 
oi  tbe  uterus,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on ;  and,  upon  this  point;  we  may  refer  to  a  verr 
remarkable  paper,  by  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Beck,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  which  has  hardly 
received,  in  this  country,  the  attention  it  deserves.  Dr.  Beck's  observations  relate  to  the 
question,  '^Mow  do  the  spermatozoa  enter  the  uterus?'*  and,  when  we  consider  that  it  ^ 

has  been  positively  demonstrated  that  spermatozoids  find  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the 
ovaries,  we  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  any  reliable  observations  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  internal  organs  during  coitus. 

August  11,  1872,  Dr.  Beck  was  caUed  to  see  a  lady,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  of  ner- 
vous temperament,  blonde,  married  eight  years,  with  one  child,  a  son,  living  and  seTea 
years  old.  She  had  an  abortion  six  years  before,  and  has  suffered  fh>m  symptoms  indi- 
cating uterine  disease  ever  since.  She  commenced  to  menstruate  at  the  age  of  fourteco. 
Examination  with  the  finger  showed  that  the  os  uteri  was  just  inside  the  vulva,  and 
Mcintosh's  stem-pessary  was  introduced.  The  rest  of  the  history,  as  the  observation  u 
so  remarkable,  we  quote  in  full : 

^'  Calling  at  the  residence  of  the  patient  next  day,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
uterine  supporter,  I  made  an  examination  by  tbe  touch,  and  upon  introducing  my  finger 
between  the  pubic  arch  and  the  anterior  lip  of  the  prolapsed  cervix,  I  was  requested  bj 
her  to  be  very  careful  in  manipulating  those  parts,  as  slie  was  very  prone,  by  reason  of 
her  passionate  nature,  to  have  the  sexual  orgasm  produced  by  a  very  slight  contact  of  the 
finger.  Indeed,  she  stated  that  this  had  more  than  once  occurred  to  her,  when  making 
digital  investigation  of  herself.  Here  then  was  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  an; 
one  to  my  knowledge,  and  one  not  to  be  lost  on  any  consideration.  Carefully  separatiif 
tbe  vulvae  with  my  left  hand,  so  that  the  os  uteri  was  brought  deariy  into  view  in  a 
strong  light,  I  swept  the  right  forefinger  across  the  cervix  twice  or  three  times,  when 
almost  immediately  the  orgasm  occurred,  and  the  following  is  what  was  presents 
view: 

^^  The  OS  and  cervix  uteri  had  been  firm,  hard,  and  generally  ui  a  normal  o 
with  the  OH  closed  so  as  not  to  admit  the  uterine  probe  without  difficulty ;  but 
ately  the  os  opened  to  the  extent  of  fully  an  inch,  made  five  or  six  successive  gac 
ing  the  external  os  into  the  cervix  each  time  powerfully,  and  at  the  same  time 
<iuite  soft  to  the  touch.     All  these  phenomena  occurred  within  the  space  of  ti 
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ends  time  certamly,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  as  before ;  the  os  had  closed,  the  cervix 
hardened,  and  the  relation  of  the  parts  had  become  as  before  the  orgasm. 

^^  Now  I  oarefnUy  questioned  my  patient  as  to  the  natnre  of  the  sensations  experienced 
by  her  at  the  period  of  excitement,  and  she  was  positive  that  they  were  the  same  in  quali- 
ty as  they  ever  were  daring  coition,  even  before  the  occurrence  of  the  prolapse ;  but  ad- 
mits that  they  were  not  exactly  the  same  in  quantity^  believing  that  during  coition  the 
orgasm  had  lotted  loTiger^  although  not  at  all  <»*  in  any  respect  different  as  to  sensation. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  make  mention  of  the  intense  congestion  of  the  parts  during  the 
^crisis,'  and  introduce  the  statement  here.^' 

Certainly,  the  description  we  have  just  quoted  is  sufficiently  graphic,  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids  into  the  uterus,  if  this  be  the  action  of  the  cervix 
during  an  orgasm,  seems  simple  enough;  but  it  cannot  explain  fecundation,  when  it 
occurs,  as  it  undoubtedly  may,  without  orgasm.  In  physiological  literatare,  we  find  nu- 
merous allusions  to  a  suction  force  exerted  by  the  uterus  during  coitus,  but  this  is  most 
frequently  stated  as  of  possiUe  or  probable  occurrence,  without  being  sustained  by  any 
positive  observations.  Still,  as  early  as  1846,  we  find  a  direct  observation,  recorded  by 
Litzmann,  as  follows : 

"  I  myself  lately  had  the  opportunity,  in  an  internal  exploration  of  a  young  and  very 
erethistic  female,  of  observing  {hat  suddenly  the  uterus  assumed  a  more  perpendicular 
position,  WHS  drawn  more  deeply  into  the  pelvis,  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri  immediately 
became  separated,  the  os  became  rounded,  softer  and  accessible  to  the  finger,  and  imme- 
diately the  highest  sexual  excitement  was  betrayed  by  the  respiration  and  voice." 

In  considering  the  mechanism  of  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids  into  the  uterus,  it 
is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  secretions,  particularly  of  the  mucous  glands  at 
the  neck.  Most  writers  of  the  present  day  admit  that,  during  the  height  of  the  orgasm, 
there  is  an  ejaculation  from  the  uterus  of  a  small  amount  of  alkaline  mucus.  That  an 
erection  of  the  cervix,  followed  by  sudden  relaxation  and  opening  of  the  os,  may  occur, 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  muscular  action  in  the  uterus  sufficient 
to  project  this  fluid  forcibly,  as  the  semen  is  discharged  by  the  male.  Assuming  that  the 
views  just  stated  be  correct,  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  neck  may  be  erected  and 
hardened  daring  the  orgasm,  extruding  an  alkaline  mucus,  that  the  semen  is  ejaculated 
forcibly  toward  the  uterus  and  becomes  mixed  with  the  mucus,  and  that  the  sudden 
relaxation  of  the  cervix  and  opening  of  the  os  may  exert  a  force  of  aspiration  and  thus 
draw  in  the  fecundating  elements.  Certain  it  is  that  spermatozoids  may  be  found  in  the 
mucus  of  the  cervix  a  very  short  time  after  coitus.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  a  sexual  con- 
nection may  be  occasionally  even  more  intimate,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  glans  penis 
may  be  actually  embraced  by  the  dilated  cervix,  though  this  must  be  unusual.  This 
latter  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a  ^^ continuous  canal"  during  intercourse  is  one  that 
was  advanced  by  many  of  tlie  older  writers. 

Quite  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  spermatozoids  are  imprisoned, 
as  it  were,  in  the  cervical  mucus  soon  after  ejaculation,  is  the  fact  that  vaginal  iiyections 
immediately  after  intercourse,  which  are  frequently  resorted  to  to  prevent  conception, 
often  fail  to  produce  the  desired  result,  even  when  they  are  sq  thorough  as  to  wash  out 
the  vagina  completely. 

While  we  must  accept  as  probable  the  view  that  the  uterus  may  draw  into  the  neck 
an  alkaline  mucus  previously  ejaculated,  and  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  seminal  fluid, 
the  fact  that  conception  may  take  place  without  orgasm  on  the  part  of  the  female,  and 
even  without  complete  penetration  of  the  male  organ,  shows  that  the  action  we  have 
described  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and  that  the  semen  may  And  its  way  into  the  uterus 
in  some  other  way,  which  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  explain. 

CouTM  of  the  Spermatoz&ids  through  the  Female  Generative  Pauaget, — The  sperma- 
tozoids, once  within  the  cervix  uteri,  and  in  contact  with  the  alkaline  mucus,  which 
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increases  the  activity  of  their  movements,  may  pass  through  the  uterus,  into  the  FaDo- 
pian  tubes,  and  ev^n  to  the  surface  of  the  ovaries.  Precisely  how  their  passage  is 
effected,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  tsan  attribute  it  only  to  the  movements  of  the  sper- 
matozoids  themselves,  to  capillary  action,  and  to  a  possible  peristaltic  action  of  the  mos- 
cular  structures,  and  must  acknowledge  that  these  points  have  as  yet  been  inoapaUe  of 
positive  demonstration. 

In  a  very  interesting  memoir  by  Lott,  which  contains  numerons  observations  bearii^; 
upon  the  mechanism  of  conception,  the  experiments  upon  the  behavior  of  the  spermatozoids 
under  the  microscope,  in  the  presence  of  currents  observed  in  the  liquid  between  the  two 
plates  of  glass,  develop  some  very  curious  points.  It  was  shown,  in  these  experimentBy 
that  motionless  spermatozoids  followed  the  currents  freely ;  that,  when  the  current  in  any 
part  of  the  field  was  strong,  the  moving  spermatozoids  were  carried  along  with  it ;  but  that» 
when  the  current  was  comparatively  feeble,  spermatozoids  endowed  with  actiTe  movements 
made  their  way,  as  it  were,  against  it.  In  reflecting  upon  these  observations,  it  has 
seemed  to  us  that  they  offered  an  explanation,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  passage  of  spet^ 
raatozoids  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  toward  the  ovaries.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  tht 
ciliary  motion  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in  which  the  direction  is  from  the  ovaries  toward 
the  uterus,  would  produce  a  feeble  current.  This  current  would  naturally  direct  the 
heads  of  the  spermatozoids  toward  the  interior,  provided  it  were  not  too  powerful,  and 
the  movements  of  progression  would  therefore  be  from  without  inward.  A  little  reflec- 
tion makes  it  evident  that,  with  a  feeble  current  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  from  within  out- 
ward, the  spermatozoids,  if  the  current  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  them  with  it, 
could  only  progress  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  this  cannot  explain  the  passage  of  the 
spermatozoids  through  the  uterus  itself,  where,  according  to  the  best  authoritiee,  the 
ciliary  current  is  from  without  inward. 

As  regards  the  human  female,  we  cannot  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  time  required  to 
the  passage  of  the  spermatozoids  to  the  ovaries  or  for  the  descent  of  the  ovnm  into  the 
uterus ;  and  it  is  readily  understood  how  these  questions  are  almost  incapable  of  expen- 
mental  investigation.  We  know,  however,  that  spermatozoids  reach  the  ovaries,  and 
they  have  been  seen  in  motion  on  their  surface  seven  or  eight  days  after  connocticm. 

There  are  many  elements  of  uncertainty  in  all  investigations  as  to  the  ns;aal  or  the 
normal  situation  of  fecundation.  As  the  spermatozoids  are  found  in  movement  in  aB 
parts  of  the  generative  passages,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  doralioD  of 
vitality  of  the  ovum  after  its  discharge ;  and  here  we  must  rely  exclusively  upon  obeer- 
vations  made  on  the  inferior  animals.  Coste,  who  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that 
fecundation  occurs  in  fowls  at  or  very  near  the  ovary,  recognized  fully  the  difiBcuHief 
attending  similar  experiments  upon  mammals.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  two  obterra- 
tions  upon  rabbits,  in  which  copulation  took  place  after  the  period  of  heat  and  some  time 
after  the  discharge  of  ova.  In  both  of  these,  he  found  ova  at  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  comua  of  the  uterus,  a  position  which  he  had  found  that  the  ova  reached  toward  tlie 
end  of  the  third  day.  These  ova,  which  were  apparently  advanced  in  decompositiQD, 
presented  no  evidence  of  fecundation  and  were  enveloped  in  a  dense  zone  of  alboraea 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Fallopian  tubes.  They  were  surrounded  by  spenna- 
tozoids  in  active  movement,  but  none  had  penetrated  the  adventitious  albuminous  fov> 
cring.  From  these  observations,  the  conclusion  is  deduced  that  fecundation  can  only 
take  place  at  the  ovary  or  in  the  most  dilated  portion  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  When 
we  come  to  apply  these  observations  to  the  human  subject^  we  have,  in  confirmation  of 
them,  only  the  abnormal  phenomenon  of  abdominal  pregnancy,  which  cannot  oecv 
unless  the  ovum  have  been  fecundated  at  the  ovary,  afterward  falling  into  the  abdaauBi] 
cavity  instead  of  passing  to  the  uterus.  Still,  the  fact  that  conception  may  follow  ■ 
single  intercourse  occurring  at  any  time  with  reference  to  the  menstrual  period  tbiwi 
a  doubt  upon  the  theory  that  fecundation  takes  place  only  at  or  near  the  ovar; ;  aad 
another  element  of  uncertainty  is  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  positively  that  orula- 
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tton  takes  plaoe  at  any  definite  time  before,  during,  or  after  the  menBtmal  period,  nor 
do  we  know  precisely  how  long  the  spermatozoids  may  retain  their  vitality  in  the  female 
generative  passages. 

The  question  of  the  duration  of  vitality  of  the  spermatozoids  after  their  passage  into  the 
uterus  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  time  when  conception  is  most  liable  to  follow 
sexual  intercourse.  The  alkaline  mucus  of  the  internal  organs  actually  favors  their  move- 
ments ;  the  movements  are  not  arrested  by  contact  with  menstrual  blood ;  and,  indeed, 
when  the  spermatozoids  are  mixed  with  the  uterine  mucus,  they  simply  change  their 
medium,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  not  retain  their  vitality  as  well 
as  in  the  mucus  of  the  vesiculsB  seminales.  We  cannot,  therefore,  fix  any  limit  to  the 
vitality  of  these  anatomical  elements  under  physiological  conditions ;  and  we  cannot  say 
positively  that  spermatozoids  may  not  remain  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  around  the 
ovary,  when  intercourse  has  taken  place  immediately  after  a  menstrual  period,  until  the 
ovulation  following.  There  is  an  idea,  based  upon  rather  general  and  indefinite  obser- 
vation, that  conception  is  most  liable  to  follow  an  intercourse  which  occurs  soon  after  a 
monthly  period  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  may  occur  at  any  time.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that,  during  the  unusual  sexual  excitement  which  the  female  generally  experiences  after 
a  period,  the  action  of  the  internal  organs  attending  and  following  coitus  presents  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  penetration  of  the  fecundating  elements,  and  this  may 
explain  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  conception  as  a  consequence  of  intercourse  at 
this  time. 

'Meelumum  of  Fecundation.— In  considering  the  intimate  mechanism  of  fecundation, 
we  may  begin  with  the  proposition  that  this  is  accomplished  by  an  actual  union  with  the 
substance  of  the  ovum  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  spermatozoids.  This  fact,  which 
has  long  since  been  positively  demonstrated  by  experiments,  affords  a  material  explana- 
tion of  hereditary  transmission,  not  only  of  maternal,  but  of  paternal  physical  and  mental 
qualities. 

There  are  many  questions  connected  with  hereditary  transmisoioD,  which,  if  they 
were  susceptible  of  any  thing  approaching  a  positive  scientific  explanation,  would  be  of 
great  interest  and  might  appropriately  be  discussed  in  a  work  upon  physiology;  but, 
although  the  facts  of  hereditary  infiuence,  as  regards  the  inheritance  both  of  physiologi- 
cal and  morbid  attributes  and  t^idencies,  the  influence  of  the  maternal  mind  upon  the 
development  of  the  foetus,  the  effects  of  previous  pregnancies,  etc.,  cannot  be  doubted, 
their  consideration  would  involve  little  more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  remarkable 
phenomena. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises,  and  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  authors,  relates  to  the  conditions  which  determine  the  sex  of 
the  offspring.  The  older  writers,  whose  exact  physiological  knowledge  was  compara- 
tively limited,  were  able  to  present  explanations  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  generation, 
which  were  more  or  less  satisfactory  in  their  day ;  but  many  of  these  have  been  contra- 
dicted by  more  recent  facts,  which  have  only  rendered  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  more 
obscure.  Iconoclasra  in  physiology  is  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  acquisition 
of  definite  knowledge ;  and  too  often  the  exact  student  must  fail  to  substitute  any  thing 
to  supply  the  places  of  the  broken  images  of  antiquity.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  determination  of  the  sex  of  offspring.  Statistics  show  clearly  enough  the 
proportions  between  male  and  female  births ;  but  nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  the  way 
of  procreating  male  or  female  children  at  will.  According  to  Longet,  the  proportion  of 
male  to  female  births  is  about  104  to  105,  these  figures  presenting  certain  modifications 
under  varying  conditions  of  climate,  season,  nutrition,  etc.  It  has  been  shown,  by  very 
extensive  observations  upon  certain  of  the  inferior  animals,  that  the  preponderance  of  sex 
in  births  bears  a  certain  degree  of  relation  to  the  vigor  and  age  of  the  parents ;  and  that 
old  and  feeble  females  fecundated  by  young  and  vigorous  males  bring  forth  a  greater 
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number  of  males,  and  vice  vena  ;  but  no  exact  laws  of  this  kind  have  been  found  applica- 
ble to  the  human  snbject.  The  idea  that  one  testicle  prodnces  males  and  the  other, 
females,  or  that  the  two  ovaries  have  distinct  fanctioi^  in  this  regard,  has  no  foundation 
in  fact ;  for  men  with  one  testicle,  or  females  with  a  single  ovary,  produce  offq>riDg  of 
both  sexes. 

Two  ideas  with  regard  to  the  determination  of  sex  in  the  foetus  have  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent times.  One  of  these  is  that  the  sex  is  dependent  upon  nutritive  or  other  con- 
ditions subsequent  to  fecundation,  and  the  other,  that  the  sex  is  determined  at  the  time 
of  union  of  the  male  with  the  female  element.  Of  these  two  opinions,  the  weight  of 
evidence  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Aside  from  facts  in  comparative  phynol- 
ogy,  it  is  prettj  certain  that  several  spermatozoids  are  necessary  for  the  fecundation  of 
a  single  ovum.  It  may  be  that,  when  just  enough  of  the  male  element  unites  with  tlie 
ovum  to  secure  fecundation,  or  when  it  might  be  said  that  the  female  element  predomi- 
nates, the  foetus  is  a  female,  and  when  a  greater  number  of  spermatozoids  unite  with  the 
vitellus,  the  male  sex  is  determined.  Such  an  idea,  however,  is  purely  theoretical;  and 
the  question  of  the  determination  of  sex  presents  thus  far  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  mental  or  phyn- 
cal  peculiarities  to  offspring.  Sometimes  the  progeny  assumes  more  the  character  of  tbe 
male  than  of  the  female  parent,  and  sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  case,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  sex  of  the  child ;  sometimes  there  appears  to  be  no  such  relation ;  and 
occasionally  we  note  peculiarities  derived  apparently  from  grandparents.  This  is  tme 
with  regard  to  pathological  as  well  as  physiological  peculiarities,  as  in  inherited  tenden- 
cies to  certain  diseases,  malformations,  etc. 

A  peculiar,  and  it  seems  to  be,  an  inexplicable  fact  is  that  previous  pregnancies  have 
an  influence  upon  offspring.  This  is  well  known  to  breeders  of  animals.  If  a  pore- 
blooded  mare  or  bitch  have  been  once  covered  by  an  inferior  male,  in  subsequent  fecun- 
dations the  young  are  apt  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  first  male,  even  if  they  be 
afterward  bred  with  males  of  unimpeachable  pedigree.  What  the  mechanism  of  the 
influence  of  the  first  conception  is,  we  can  form  no  definite  idea ;  but  the  fact  is  incon- 
testable. The  same  influence  is  observed  in  the  human  subject.  A  woman  may  have, 
by  a  second  husband,  children  who  resemble  a  former  husband,  and  this  is  particulariy 
well  marked  in  certain  instances  by  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes.  A  white  woman  who 
has  had  children  by  a  negro  may  subsequently  bear  children  to  a  white  man,  these  chil- 
dren presenting  some  of  the  unmistakable  peculiarities  of  the  negro  race. 

Snperfecundation  of  course  does  not  come  in  the  category  of  influences  such  as  we 
have  just  mentioned.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  observe  twins,  when  two  males  have  had 
access  to  t)ie  female,  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  in  their  physical  char- 
acter ;  a  fact  which  is  readily  explained  by  the  assumption  that  two  ova  have  beoi 
separately  fecundated.  This  view  is  entirely  sustained  by  observation  and  experiment 
Cases  illustrating  this  point  are  numerous,  but  we  cite  one,  simply  to  add  to  the  number 
of  positive  observations. 

The  following  very  interesting  communication  was  received  in  January,  1869,  from 
Dr.  John  H.  Janoway,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  and  it  illustrates  snperfecnndatioB  in 
the  human  subject ;  or,  at  least,  that  was  the  view  taken  by  the  negro  father : 

^'  Frances  Hunt,  a  freed  woman,  aged  thirty-five  years,  gave  birth  to  twins,  February 
4,  1867,  in  New  Kent  County,  Virginia.  One  of  these  twins  was  black,  the  other  was 
white.  Frances  is  a  mulatto.  The  black  child  is  much  darker  than  she  is.  Previous  to 
the  parturition,  she  had  given  birth  to  seven  children,  all  single  births.  She  was  living 
at  the  time  of  her  impregnation  in  the  family  of  a  white  man  as  house-servant^  sleeping 
with  a  black  man  at  night.  Slie  insists,  however,  that  she  never  had  carnal  intercoarse 
with  a  white  man.  She  probably  does  this  because  the  black  man  turned  her  out  <tf  bis 
house  when  he  saw  that  one  of  the  children  was  white.'^ 
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This  history  was  accompanied  by  m  excellent  pbot<^raph  of  the  lootlier  and  the  two 
cbililren,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  266.  One  of  the  children  baa  the  color  and  all 
characteristics  of  the  negro,  and  the  other  looks  lilie  a  white  child.  "  The  mother  and 
children  were  inmates  of  Howard  Grove  Hospital  near  tbis  cit;  (Richmond),  where  the 
picture  was  taken,  and  I  aaw  them  frequently,  fioth  children  are  now  dead.  The  black 
one  died  first,  teething,  the  other  was  killed  by  a  tobacco-plaster  applied  to  ite  abdomen, 
it  is  supposed  by  its  niutlier. 


.ric.  »)«.— JTn/uno  moOtr  w4a  Hnina.  out  irlUte  ami  tie  slAer  Mae*.    Fm 
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*'  The  ouly  nujcro  feature  in  the  whit«  child  was  its  nose.  There,  its  resemblanco  to 
its  mother  was  perfect.     Its  hair  was  long,  light,  and  silky.    Gompleiion  briUiant." 

Wu  have  already  referred  to  the  oarions  fact  t^at,  when  a  cow  gives  birth  to  twins, 
one  male  aod  the  other  female,  the  female,  which  is  called  the  free-martin,  is  sterile  and 
presents  un  imperfect  development  of  the  internal  organs  of  generation.  This  has  led  to 
the  idea  that  pombly  the  same  law  may  apply  to  the  human  sabject,  in  cases  of  twins, 
one  ulale  and  the  other  female ;  btit  munerous  DhservatioDs  are  recorded  in  gjntecologi- 
pul  works,  showiuK  the  incorrectness  of  this  view,  to  which  we  may  add  the  following: 
The  author  of  the  report  on  Rinderpest  to  the  New  York  State  Agricnltnral  Society, 
186T,  stated  that  his  father  was  one  of  twins,  male  and  female,  nnd  that  his  father's  twin 
sister  had  borne  several  children. 

It  has  long  been  a  qnestion  whether  impressions  made  apcn  the  nervous  system  of  the 
mother  can  exert  an  influence  upon  the  foetna  tn  utero.  While  many  authors  admit  that 
violent  emotions  experienced  by  the  mother  may  affect  the  nutrition  and  ttie  general 
development  of  the  fffitus,  some  writers  of  high  authority  deny  that  the  imagination  can 
have  any  influence  in  producing  deformities.     It  must  bo  admitted  that  many  of  tlie 
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remarkable  cases  recorded  in  workB  upon  phjBiology  as  instances  of  defonnity  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  maternal  mind  are  not  reliable.  It  is  often  the  case  that,  when  a  child 
is  born  with  a  doformitf,  the  mother  iojaginee  she  can  explain  it  b;  some  impresnoD 
received  during  pregnancy,  which  she  only  recalls  after  she  knows  that  the  child  is 
deformei].  Still,  there  are  cases  which  cannot  be  doubted,  hut  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  development  and  the  ronneotion  between  the  mother  and  the 
foetus,  we  cannot  attempt  to  explain. 

Uaum  of  the  Male  with  the  Female  Element  of  Omteration. — The  first  important  step 
in  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  fecandation  was  the  discovery  of  the 
spermatozoida,  in  16TT,  to  which  we  have  already  referred ;  the  second  was  the  demon- 
stration, by  Spallanzani,  in  his  experiments  upon  artificial  fecundation,  that,  when  the 
seminal  fluid  is  csrefolly  filtered,  the  liquid  which  passes  through  has  no  fecundating 
properties,  the  male  element  remainmg  on  the  filter  ;  and  the  third  was  the  demonstn- 
tion  of  the  presence  of  spermatozoids  within  the  vitelline  membrane,  showing  that  fecun- 
dation consists  in  a  direct  union  of  the  male  with  the  female  element. 

As  to  the  mechanism  of  the  peoetration  of  spermatozoids  to  the  vitellos,  we  can  only 
refer  to  the  micropjle  discovered  in  the  ova  of  fishes  and  mollusks,  which  we  have 
already  described.     In  the  ova  of  the  Nephelis,  a  smalt  species  of  leech,  Bobin  has  seen 
spermatozoids,  to  the  nnmber  of  several  hundreds,  penetrate  the  vitelline  merobraite, 
always  at   one   point,  continuing  their  movements  ufion  the  surface  of  the  vitcUus. 
"  Almost  always,  when  the  penetration  has  ceased,  a  bundle  of  spermatozoids  are 
arrested  in  the  micropyle."    We  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  demonstration  of 
these  phenomena  by  Prof.  Kobin,  in  1861,  in  the  ova 
of  the  Limsteus  stagnalis,  and  actually  saw  a  sper- 
matozoid  lialf-way  through  the  vitelline  membrane. 
According  to  numerous  direct  observations,  the  qter- 
matozoids  move  actively  around  the  ovnm,  collect 
toward  a  certain  point,  wid  there  penetrate  the  vit«l- 
line  membrane.     Coate,  and  many  other  observers 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote,  have  seen  the  sper- 
matozoids within  the  vitelline  membrane,  in  the  ovmn 
of  the  rabbit ;  and,  more  recently,  Weil  has  seen  E^er- 
matozoids  wedged  in  the  substance  of  the  zona  pellu- 
cida,  has  added  blood  t^i  the  specimen  under  observa- 
tion, and  has  restored  the  movements  of  the  q>erma- 
¥ta.  vm.—PmitTattini  of  sptrvuUianidt     tosoids  while  In  this  position.     He  has  also  seen,  in 
(iiMcici.)  "      "  "^    mimbran/.    ^^j^^  instances,  perfectly-formed  spermatOEoide  in  the 

very  substance  of  the  vitellus. 
All  direct  observations  upon  the  lower  orders  of  animals  have  shown  that  several  sper- 
matozoids are  necessary  for  the  fecundation  of  a  single  ovum ;  but  we  have  no  definite 
idea  of  the  number  required  in  mammals,  much  less  in  the  human  subject.  Nor  do  we 
know  what  becomes  of  the  spermatozoids  after  they  have  come  in  contact  with  tie  Viln- 
ius. All  that  we  can  say  upon  this  point  i»,  that  there  is  probably  a  molecular  aoioD 
between  the  two  generative  elements,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  remarkable  scries  of 
changes  involved  in  the  first  processes  of  development. 

Segmentation  of  the    Vitellus. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  probable  that  the  ovum  is  feenndated,  either  jnst  as 
it  enters  the  Fallopian  tube  or  in  the  dilated  portion  near  the  ovary.  As  it  paves  down 
the  tube,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  fecundated,  it  becomes  covered  with  an  albuminotiB 
layer.  This  layer  probably  serves  to  protect  the  fecundated  ovum,  and,  when  the  sf>er- 
matOEoids  do  aot  penetrate  the  vitelline  membrane  near  the  ovary,  it  presents  an  obstacle 
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to  their  passage.  Shortly  after  fecundation,  the  germinal  vesicle  disappears ;  but  tliis 
occurs  in  ova  that  have  not  been  fecundated.  Soon  after  ovulation,  also,  the  vitellus 
gradually  withdraws  itself  from  certain  portions  of  the  vitelline  membrane,  or  becomes 
deformed,  and  then  often  rotates  upon  itself;  a  phenomenon  which  has  long  been  observed 
in  the  ova  of  some  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animals  and  of  rabbits.  The  deformation 
and  gyration  of  the  vitellus,  however,  have  been  observed  in  ova  before  fecundation  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  of  development.  They  are  of  the  class  of  move- 
ments called  amoeboid. 

After  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids  and  their  union  with  the  vitellus,  at  least  in 
many  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animals,  the  appearance  of  the  vitellus  undergoes  a  remark- 
able change,  by  which  ova  that  are  about  to  pass  through  the  first  processes  of  develop- 
ment may  be  readily  distinguished  from  those  which  have  not  been  fecundated.  This 
change  consists  in  an  enlargement  of  the  granules  and  their  more  complete  separation 
from  the  clear  substance  of  the  vitellus.  The  granules  then  refract  light  more  strongly 
than  before,  so  that  the  fecundated  ova  are  distinctly  brighter  than  the  others.  This  is 
the  first  appearance  that  is  distinctive  of  fecundation. 

Polar  Globule, — The  next  process  observed  in  the  ovum  is  the  separation  from  the 
vitellus  of  a  comparatively  clear,  rounded  mass,  called  by  Robin  the  polar  globule.  This 
body  has  been  observed  before  by  various  anatomists  and  described  under  different 
names.    The  exact  mode  of  its  formation  has  been  studied  by  Robin  in  some  of  the  lower 
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orders  of  animals.    We  shall  describe  briefly  this  process  as  it  was  demonstrated  to  us  by 
Robin,  in  1861,  the  description  being  taken  from  notes  made  at  that  time  : 

Five  hours  after  the  entrance  of  the  sperm atozoids,  we  see  a  little  elevation  at  one 
point  in  the  vitellus.    This  is  the  beginning  of  the  polar  globule.     It  increases  in  size 
gradually,  and  becomes  constricted  at  its  base,  until  it  is  attached  to  the  vitellus  by  a 
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little  peJiclo.  There  is  theo,  nanall;,  U  WCMtd  gkbide 
formed  juHt. behind  the  first,  ia  the  some  manner;  and 
sometimes  a  third  mokes  its  appearance.  As  soon  u 
the  globnles  are  perfecti;  formed,  thej  all  become  de- 
tached from  the  vitellus,  bat  r«nialii  adherent  to  each 
other,  gradnallj  fusing  to  form  a  ungle,  rounded,  tct; 
faintlj  granular  mass ;  and  it  is  opposite  this  giobale 
that  the  first  furrow  of  segmentation  of  the  vitelliw  is 
observed.  The  complete  formation  of  the  polar  globules 
and  their  fusion  into  one  occupy  three  hours.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  polar  globule  is  formed  in  the  mammalia  in 
the  manner  above  indicated.  Sometimes  the  polar  glob- 
ule ia  formed  in  ova  that  have  not  been  fecundated. 

Vilelline  Ntielea$. — A  short  time  after  the  complete 
formation  of  the  polar  globule,  the  germinal  veucle  hav- 
ing disappeared,  the  deformed  vitellus  resumes  its  original 
rounded  appearance  and  fills  again  the  cavity  of  the  vi- 
telline membrane.  At  this  time,  the  extreme  periphery 
of  the  vitellus  becomes  clearer,  the  grannies  collect  in  a 
large  zone  aronnd  tbe  centre,  and,  in  the  centre  itself^  a 
clear,  rounded  body  luakea  its  appearance,  which  is  called 
the  nucleus  of  the  vitellas.  This  mass  is  viscid,  amorphous, 
without  granules,  and  is  entirely  different  from  the  germi- 
nal  vesicle,  having  no  nucleus  at  first,  a  nucleolus,  how- 
ever, appearing  in  each  of  the  numerons  nuclei  which  re- 
sult from  its  segmentation.  The  formation  of  t^c  nucleos 
of  the  vitellus  is  a  positive  evidence  of  fccundatira. 
It  appears  from  fifteen  to  thirty  hoars  after  fecundation. 

Segmfntaiion  of  the  Vitfllui. — Almost  immedial«lj 
following  the  phenomena  we  have  just  described,  the 
vitellus  begins  to  undergo  the  remarkable  process  of 
segmentation,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  nnmeroos 
small  cells.  This  process  may  take  place  to  a  limited 
extent  in  non-fecundated  ova ;  but  in  this  case  the 
cells  soon  disappear,  as  the  disintegration  of  the  ovum 
advances.  The  true  segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  how- 
ever, results  in  the  formation  of  what  are  called  the 
hlastoderraic  cells.  As  segmentation  has  been  stoilied 
in  the  inferior  animals,  there  appears  first  a,  farrow  is 
the  vitellus,  at  the  site  of  the  polar  globule,  and  there 
is  then  a  furrow  on  the  opposite  side,  both  deepening 
until  the  entire  vitellas  is  divided  into  two  globes.  Tbese 
are  at  first  spherical ;  but  they  soon  become  flattened 
upon  each  other  into  two  hemispheres.  There  follows 
then  a  similar  division  into  foar,  another  into  eight,  and 
so  on,  until  the  entire  vitellus  ia  divided  into  numerous 
cells,  each  with  a  clear  nucleus  resolting  from  the  aeg- 
."'TlJ'''t»oie.i''  ""  '""  mentation  of  the  original  nucleus  of  the  vileilns.  It  is 
1,  a,  v.  .1.  .7.  «p«nuM»)d>.  Tliotour  probable  that,  at  first,  the  cells  of  the  vitellns  hare  no 
upper  ntruni"  TVprtscnt  thu  pmjrrei-      '  '  ' 

ttVa  ai-gmentntion  of  ibp  viK'iiun.     membrane;  but  0  membrane  is  soon  formed,  a  nodeas 

Thu  lowest  Hinire  shows  the  crllii  of  ,  .,         „  ,    . 

■he  biaitodnuL  appears,  oud  the  cells  are  perfect. 
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MoBt  of  the  phenomena  of  BegmenUdon  have  been  observed  in  the  lower  orders  of 
animalB ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  analo^UB  processes  take  place  in  the  human 
ovum.  In  the  rabbit,'  Weil  observed,  forty-five  and  a  half  hoois  after  copulation,  an 
ovoD),  with  sixteen  segmentatioDs,  aitnated  in  the  lower  third  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 
Ninet7-foQr  hours  after  copalation,  be  observed  an  ovum,  witii  a  delicate  moauc  appear- 
ance, presenting  a  small,  ronnded  eminence  on  ita  sarface. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  process  of  segmentation  continues  in  the  hnman 
ovntn.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  completed  in  rabbits  in  a  few  dtji,  and,  in  dogs,  that  it  occu- 
pies more  than  eight  days.  When  tbe  cells  of  the  blastoderm  are  completely  formed, 
they  present  a  polygonal  appearance  ai  they  are  pressed  against  the  vitelline  membrane, 
their  inner  surface  being  rounded.  Tbe  ovum  then  conUuns,  within  the  ezt«mal  layer 
of  cells,  a  small  quantity  of  liquid.  It  is  probably  in  this  condition  that  the  ovnm  pass^ 
from  the  Fallopian  tnbe  into  tbe  uternx,  at  abont  the  eighth  day  after  fecondation. 

JVimitiee  Traet  of  the  EmbryoH. — Tbe  cells  formed  by  the  segmentation  of  the  vitel- 
las,  after  this  proce%  is  completed,  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  membrane  (the  blasto- 
dermic membrane)  which  ia  farther  subdivided,  as  development  advances,  into  layers,' 
which  will  be  fnlly  deacribod  hereafter.  Tbe  albmninons  covering  #hioh  the  ovnm  has 
received  in  the  npper  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube  gradnally  liquefies  and  penetrates  tbe 
vitelline  membrane,  furnishing,  it  is  thought,  matter  for  the  nouriahment  and  develop- 


ment of  the  viteltns.  In  the  Fallopian  tnbe,  indeed,  the  adventitions  albuminona  cover- 
ing of  the  ovara  presents  an  analogy  to  the  albuminona  coverings  which  the  egss  of 
oviparons  animals  receive  in  the  oviducts ;  with  the  difference  that  this  albuminous 
matter  is  almost  the  sole  source  of  nouriabment  in  the  latter,  nnd  exists  in  large  quantity, 
while,  in  viviparoua  animals,  tbe  quantity  is  small,  is  genernlly  consumed  aa  the  ovum 
passes  into  the  uteros,  and,  in  the  uterus,  the  ovum  forma  nttachments  to  and- draws  its 
Dourisbment  from  the  vaaonlar  system  of  the  mother. 

At  the  period  when  the  fecundated  ovum  enters  the  uterua,  it  has  increased  in  size 
about  live  times.  It  is  then  composed  of  an  estemfll  covering  (the  vitelline  membrane) 
with  a  cellular  membrane  internal  to  this  (the  blastodermio  membrane)  and  a  certain 
amount  of  liquid  in  its  interior. 

Koon  after  the  formation  of  the  single  blastodermic  membrane,  at  a  certain  point  on 
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its  fiurface,  there  appears  a  rounded  eleyation  or  Leap  of  smaller  cells,  forming  a  distinct 
spot,  called  the  embryonic  spot.  As  development  advances,  this  spot  becomes  elongated 
and  oval.  It  is  then  sarrounded  hj  a  clear,  oval  area,  called  the  area  pellncida,  and  the 
area  pellucida  is  itself  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  cells,  more  granular  and  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  blastoderm.  The  elongated  line  thus  formed  and  surrounded  bj  the  area 
pellucida  is  called  the  primitive  trace.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  this  primitive 
trace,  or  primitive  groove,  is  a  temporary  structure  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  neural  canal.  After  the  groove  is  formed,  there  appears  in  front  of, 
but  not  continuous  with  it,  a  new  fold  and  a  groove  leading  from  it.  This  is  the  **  head- 
fold,"  and  the  groove  is  the  true  medullary  groove,  which  is  subsequently  developed  into 
the  neural  canal.  If  we  adopt  this  view — ^and  the  difference  is  not  very  important — we 
simply  substitute  the  new  trace,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  development  of  the  neural  canal, 
for  the  original  primitive  trace,  which  is  temporary.  It  is  probable  that  embryologists 
have  heretofore  noted  the  so-called  primitive  trace  and  studied  subsequently  the  develop- 
ment of  the  true  medullary  groove,  supposing  that  they  were  identical  structures  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  formation,  and  not  observing  that  the  first  trace  disappears. 

Blastodermic  Lotyers, — Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  primitive  trace,  the  blasto- 
dermic cells,  which  are  at  first  arranged  so  'as  to  form  a  single  membrane,  separate  into 
layers.  These  layers  have  been  differently  described  by  various  observers,  and  there  is 
some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  application  of  direct  researches  made  upon  the  chick, 
in  which  most  of  these  early  processes  of  development  have  been  studied,  to  the  mam- 
malia and  the  human  subject.  We  shall  endeavor  to  describe  the  different  layers  in  as 
simple  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  our  positive  knowledge,  omitting  all  points  that  are 
unsettled  or  which  seem  to  be  of  minor  importance. 

The  blastodermic  cells,  resulting  originally  from  the  segmentation  of  the  vitellns,  are 
first  apparently  split  into  two  layers,  which  may  be  termed  the  external  and  the  internal 
blastodermic  membranes.  According  to  the  most  recent  observations,  the  main  portion 
of  the  external  layer,  sometimes  called  the  serous  layer,  simply  forms  a  temporary  invest- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  vitellus  and  is  not  developed  into  any  part  of  the  embryon.  The 
internal  layer,  called  the  mucous  layer,  is  developed  into  nothing  but  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  There  is  a  thickening  of  both  of  these  layers  at  the  line  of  devel- 
opment of  the  cerebro-spinol  system,  with  a  furrow,  which  is  finally  enclosed  by  an  ele- 
vation of  the  ridges  and  their  union  posteriorly,  forming  the  canal  for  the  spinal  cord. 

As  the  spinal  canal  is  thus  developed,  a  new  layer  is  formed,  by  a  genesis  of  cells  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  original  external  layer  and  the  opposite  surface  of  the  internal, 
or  mucous  layer.  This  layer  of  new  cells  may  be  termed  the  intermediate  layer ;  and  it 
is  from  this  that  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  embryon  are  developed. 

To  summarize  the  development  of  the  layers  just  mentioned,  we  may  state  that  the 
external  layer  is  a  temporary  structure ;  the  internal  layer  is  very  thin  and  is  for  the 
development  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  most  important  stracture 
is  a  thick  layer  of  cells,  developed  from  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  external  and  the 
internal  layer  and  situated  between  them,  called  the  intermediate  layer;  and  it  is  from 
these  cells  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  embryon  is  formed. 

Formation  of  the  Membranes, 

The  brief  description  we  have  just  given  of  the  formation  of  the  blastodermic  layers 
seemed  necessary  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  membranes ;  and  we  shall  defer, 
for  the  present,  the  description  of  their  development  into  the  different  parts  of  the 
embryon. 

In  the  mammalia,  a  portion  of  the  blastoderm  is  developed  into  membranes,  by  which 
a  communication  and  union  are  established  between  the  ovum  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus.     From  the  ovum,  two  membranes  are  developed;  one  non-vascular,  the 
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amnion,  and  another  vascular^  the  allantois.  From  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus, 
are  developed  the  two  layers  of  the  deoidua.  At  a  certain  part  of  the  uterus,  a  vascular 
connection  is  established  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  allantois,  and  the  union 
of  these  two  structures  forms  the  placenta.  The  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  is  con- 
nected with  the  foetus  by  the  vessels  of  the  umbilical  cord ;  and  the  maternal  portion  is 
connected  with  the  great  uterine  sinuses.  Development  takes  place  from  material  sup- 
plied to  the  foetus  by  the  blood  of  the  mother. 

The  external  covering  of  the  ovum,  during  the  first  stage  of  its  development,  is  the 
vitelline  membrane.  As  the  ovum  is  received  into  the  uterus,  the  vitelline  membrane 
develops  upon  its  surface  little  villosities,  which  are  non- vascular  and  are  formed  of  amor- 
phous matter  with  granules.  These  are  the  first  villosities  of  the  ovum,  and  they  assist 
in  fixing  the  egg  in  the  uterine  cavity.  They  are  not  permanent,  they  do  not  become 
developed  into  the  vascular  villosities  of  the  chorion,  and  they  disappear  as  the  true 
membranes  of  the  embryon  are  developed  from  the  blastodermic  layers.  It  is  probable 
that  the  vitelline  membrane  disappears  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  when  it  is  replaced 
by  the  amnion. 

Formation  of  the  Amnion, — As  the  ovum  advances  in  its  development,  it  is  observed 
that  a  portion  of  the  blastoderm  becomes  thickened,  to  form  the  first  trace  of  the  embryon. 
At  this  portion,  where  the  body  of  the  embryon  subsequently  makes  its  appearance,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  we  have  the  external  layer,  the  internal  layer,  and  a  thick,  inter- 
mediate layer  of  cells,  which  are  developed  from  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  external  and 
the  internal  layer,  called  the  middle  layer.  At  nearly  the  time  when  this  thickening  begins, 
a  fold  of  the  external  layer  makes  its  appearance,  surrounding  the  thickened  portion,  and 
most  prominent  at  the  cephalic  and  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  furrow  for  the  neural  canal. 
This  fold  increases  in  extent  as  development  advances,  passes  over  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  embryon,  and  finally  meets  so  as  to  enclose  the  embryon  completely.  We  can  readily 
figure  to  ourselves  this  process  and  understand  how,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  amnion,  this  membrane  consists  of  an  external  layer,  formed  of  the  external 
layer  of  the  fold,  and  an  internal  layer ;  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  layers,  or  the  point 
of  meeting  of  the  fold,  being  marked  by  a  membranous  septum. 

Tiie  two  amniotic  layers  are  formed  in  the  way  tbat  we  have  just  described,  and  a 
complete  separation  finally  takes  place,  by  a  disappearance  of  the  septum  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  folds  over  the  back  of  the  embryon.  This  process  occupies  four  or  five 
days  in  the  human  ovum.  The  point  where  the  folds  meet  is  called  the  amniotic  umbili- 
cus. When  the  amnion  is  thus  completely  formed,  the  vitelline  membrane  has  been 
encroached  upon  by  the  external  amniotic  layer  and  disappears,  leaving  this  layer  of  the 
amnion  as  the  external  covering  of  the  ovum.  At  this  time,  there  is  a  growth  of  villosi- 
ties upon  the  surface  of  the  external  amniotic  layer,  which,  like  the  villosities  of  the  vitel- 
line membrane,  are  not  vascular. 

Soon  after  the  development  of  the  amnion,  the  allantois  is  formed.  This  membrane 
is  vascular,  encroaches  upon  and  takes  the  place  of  the  external  amniotic  membrane, 
becomes  villous,  and  its  villosities  take  the  place  of  those  of  the  amnion.  Over  a  certain 
portion  of  the  membrane,  the  villosities  are  permanent.  The  mode  of  development  of  the 
amnion,  as  we  have  described  it,  is  illustrated  by  the  diagrammatic  Fig.  291.  This  figure 
illustrates  the  formation  of  the  amnion,  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  the  allantois.  The  last  two 
structures  are  not  derived  from  the  external  blastodermic  layer,  and  they  will  be  described 
farther  on,  after  wo  have  studied  the  full  development  of  the  amnion  and  its  relations. 

When  the  allantois  has  become  the  chorion,  or  the  external  membrane  of  the  ovum, 
having  taken  the  place  of  the  external  layer  of  the  amnion,  the  structures  of  the  ovum 
are  the  following:  1.  The  chorion,  formed  of  the  two  layers  of  the  allantois,  derived  from 
the  internal  blastodermic  membrane,  and  penetrated  by  blood-vessels.  2.  The  umbilical 
cord,  which  connects  the  embryon  with  the  placental  portion  of  the  chorion,  and  the  um- 
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bilical  vesicle,  formed  from  the  same  layers  as  the  allantois.  8.  The  amnion,  which  is  the 
internal  layer  of  the  amniotic  fold,  persisting  throughout  the  whole  of  foetal  life.  4.  The 
embryon  itself. 

During  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  aDantoifl,  the 


Tio.  291.— /¥r«  diagrammatic  reprewniaUoM  (^f  the  formation  of  the  m^mbranee  in  tfte  mammalia.  (KoSkcrO 

Fiu.  1 :  a,  a\  exteraal  layer  of  Uie  blastoderm;  d,  vitelline  membrane;  d\  tUU  on  the  vitelline  mcmbiiae;  i,  iBtf^ 
nal  layer  of  the  blastoderm;  m,  m\  middle  layer. 

Fio.  2:  a\  external  layer  of  the  amnion ;  </,  d'^  vitelline  membrane;  e,  embryon;  </«,  nmbUica]  reside;  rl,i*-9»^ 
folds  of  the  amnion ;  d  cf,  m\  h  t,  internal  Uyer  of  the  blastoderm ;  d  <f,  connection  of  the  embryon  with  the  as- 
bllical  vesicle. 

Fio.  8:  d,  <//,  vitelline  membrane;  «/,  internal  amniotic  layer;  e,  embryon;  a  A,  amniotic  cavity;  «A,  s^ezmvil 
amniotic  layer :  a  m,  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  amnion ;  d  a.  internal  layer  of  the  bSastodenn  :d/,»i*' 
walls  of  the  umbilical  vesicle ;  d  g,  omphalo-mesenteric  canal ;  d  «,  cavity  of  the'  nmbilical  vesicle :  o  I,  wt  tf- 
pearance  of  the  allantois. 

Fro.  4 :  «/i,  external  layer  of  the  amnion ;  « a,  villi  of  the  external  layer  of  the  amnion,  which  has  now  becomr  tk 
chorion,  the  vitelline  membrane  having  disappeared;  hh,  am,  internal  layer  of  the  amnion;  «.  emhiTon:  "^ 
amniotic  cavity :  d  gr,  omphalo-mesenteric  canal ;  d  «,  cavity  of  the  nmbilieni  veaicle ;  a  (,  allaotois ;  r.  span  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  the  amnion. 

Fig.  5:  ch,8h,ch,  a  I,  allantois  (which  has  now  become  the  chorion,  the  external  amniotic  layer  faarlBfr 
peared),  with  Its  villi ;  a  m,  amnion :  a  «,  amniotic  coverinir  of  the  ambllical  cord ;  r,  space  between  the 
and  the  allantol.o ;  a h,  amniotic  cavity ;  da,  umbilical  vesicle ;  dg^  omphalo-mesenteric  canal. 
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internal  amniotio  layer,  or  the  true  amniotic  membrane,  is  closely  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  embryon  and  is  continuous  with  the  epidermis  at  the  umbilicus.  It  is  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  allantois  by  a  layer  of  gelatinous  matter ;  and  in  this  layer,  between  the 
amnion  and  the  allantois,  is  embedded  the  umbilical  vesicle.  At  this  time,  the  umbilical 
oord  is  short  and  not  twisted.  As  development  advances,  however,  the  inter-membra- 
nous gelatinous  matter  gradually  disappears ;  the  cavity  of  the  amnion  is  enlarged  by  the 
production  of  a  liquid  between  its  internal  surface  and  the  embryon ;  and,  at  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month,  the  amnion  comes  in  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the 
<^horion.  At  this  time,  the  embryon  floats,  as  it  were,  in  the  amniotic  cavity,  surrounded 
by  the  amniotic  fluid.  The  amnion  forms  a  lining  membrane  for  the  chorion ;  by  its 
gradual  enlargement  it  has  formed  a  covering  for  the  umbilical  cord ;  and,  between  it  and 
the  cord,  is  the  atrophied  umbilical  vesicle.  The  amnion  then  resembles  a  serous  mem- 
brane, except  that  it  is  non-vascular.  It  is  luied  by  a  single  layer  of  pale,  delicate  cells 
of  pavement-epithelium,  which  contain  a  few  fine,  fatty  granulations.  At  term,  the  am- 
nion adheres  to  the  chorion,  though  it  may  be  separated,  with  a  little  care,  as  a  distinct 
membrane,  and  may  be  stripped  from  the  cord.  From  its  arrangement  and  from  the 
absence  of  blood-vessels,  it  is  evident  that  this  membrane  is  simply  for  the  protection  of 
the  foetus  and  is  not  directly  concerned  in  its  nutrition  and  development.  (See  Plate 
ni.,  Fig.  2,  facing  page  922.)  The  gelatinous  mass  referred  to  above,  situated,  during 
the  early  periods  of  intra-uterine  life,  between  the  amnion  and  the  chorion,  presents  a 
semifluid  consistence,  and  it  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  numerous  very  delicate,  inter- 
lacing fibres  of  young  connective  tissue  and  fine  grayish  granulations  scattered  through  its 
substance.  These  fibres  gradually  develop  as  the  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter  diminishes 
and  the  amnion  approaches  the  chorion,  until,  finally,  it  forms  a  rather  soft,  reticulated 
layer,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  membrana  media. 

AmnioUe  Fluid. — The  process  of  enlargement  of  the  amnion  shows  that  the  amniotic 
fiuid  gradually  increases  in  quantity  as  the  development  of  the  foetus  progresses.  At 
term,  the  entire  quantity  is  variable,  being  rarely  more  than  two  pints  or  less  than  one 
pint.  In  the  early  periods  of  utero-gestation,  it  is  clear,  slightly  yellowish  or  greenish, 
and  perfectly  liquid.  Toward  the  sixth  month,  its  color  is  more  pronounced,  and  it  be- 
comes slightly  mucilaginous.  Its  reaction  is  usually  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline,  though 
sometimes  it  is  feebly  acid  in  the  latest  periods.  It  sometimes  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  albumen,  as  determined  by  beat  and  nitric  acid ;  and  there  is  generally  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  Robin,  gives 
its  chemical  composition : 

Composition  of  the  Amniotic  Fluid, 

Water 991  00  to  97500 

Albumen  and  mucosine 0*82  "     10*77 

Urea 200  "      3-50 

Creatine  and  creatinine  (Scherer,  Robin  and  Yerdeil) not  estimated 

Lactate,  of  soda  (Vogt,  R^nauld) a  trace 

Fatty  matters  (Reee,  Mack) 0*13  to      1"25 

Glucose  (CI.  Bernard) not  estimated 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potassium 2*40  to      5*95 

Chloride  of  cakium ^ n  trace 

Carbonate  of  soda !" a  trace 

Sulphate  of  soda. a  trace 

Sulphate  of  potassa  (Rees) a  trace 

Calcareous  and  magnesian  phosphates  and  sulphates 114  to      1*72 

The  presence  of  certain  of  the  urinary  constituents  in  the  amniotic  fluid  has  led  to  the 
view  that  the  urine  of  the  foetus  is  discharged,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  into  the  am- 
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niotic  cavity.  Beroard,  who  is  cited  in  the  above  table  as  having  determined  the  pres- 
ence of  sugar  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  has  shown  that,  in  animals  with  a  multiple  placenta^ 
the  amnion  has  a  glycogenic  function  during  the  early  part  of  intra-uterine  existence. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  amniotic  fluid,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  it 
is  derived  from  the  general  surface  of  the  foetus,  how  much  from  the  urine,  and  how 
much  from  the  amnion  itself,  by  transudation  from  the  vascular  structures  beneath  this 
membrane.  The  quantity  is  apparently  too  great,  especially  in  the  early  months,  to  be 
derived  entirely  from  the  urine  of  the  foetus,  and  there  is  probably  an  exudation  from  the 
general  surface  of  the  foetus  and  from  the  membranes.  After  the  third  month,  the  seba* 
ceous  secretion  from  the  skin  of  the  foetus  prevents  the  absorption  of  any  of  the  liquid. 

An  important  property  of  the  amniotic  fluid  is  that  of  resisting  putrefaction  and  of 
preserving  dead  tissues.  It  is  stated  by  Robin  to  be  the  best  fluid  for  the  preservation 
of  the  embryonic  tissues,  when  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  for  examination. 

Formation  of  the  Umbilical  Vencle, — As  the  visceral  plates,  which  will  be  described 
hereafter,  close  over  the  front  of  the  embryon,  .that  portion  of  the  blastoderm  from  which 
the  intestinal  canal  is  developed  presents  a  vesicle,  which  is  cut  oflf,  as  it  were,  from  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  which  still  communicates  freely  with  the  intestine.  This  is  the  um- 
bilical vesicle.  On  its  surface,  is  a  rich  plexus  of  blood-vessels ;  and  this  is  a  very  important 
organ  in  birds  and  in  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  In  the  human  subject  and  is 
mammals,  however,  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  not  so  important,  as  nutrition  is  effected  by 
means  of  vascular  connections  between  the  chorion  and  the  uterus.  The  vesicle  becomes 
gradually  removed  farther  and  farther  from  the  embryon,  as  development  advances,  by 
the  elongation  of  its  pedicle,  and  it  is  compressed  between  the  amnion  and  the  chorion  as 
the  former  membrane  becomes  distended. 

When  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  formed,  in  the  way  which  we  have  indicated,  it  receives 
two  arteries  from  the  two  aortoe,  and  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  embiyon  by  two  vuna^ 
which  open  into  the  vestibule  of  the  heart.  These  are  called  the  omphalo-mese&terie 
vessels.  At  about  the  fortieth  day,  one  artery  and  one  vein  disappear,  and,  soon  aft^, 
all  vascular  connection  with  the  embryon  is  abolished.  At  first  there  is  a  canal  of  com- 
munication with  the  intestine,  called  the  omphalo-mesenteric  canal.  This  is  gradually 
obliterated,  and  it  closes  at  the  thirtieth  or  the  thirty-fifth  day.  The  point  of  communica- 
tion of  the  vesicle  with  the  intestine  is  called  the  intestinal  umbilicus ;  and,  early  in  the 
process  of  development,  there  is  here  a  true  hernia  of  a  loop  of  intestine.  The  nmbihcai 
vesicle  remains  as  a  tolerably  prominent  structure  as  late  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  mondi, 
but  it  may  often  be  discovered  at  the  end  of  pregnancy. 

The  umbilical  vesicle  presents  three  coats;  an  external,  smooth  membrane,  formed 
of  connective  tissue,  a  middle  layer  of  transparent,  polyhedric  cells,  and  an  internal  lay^ 
of  spheroidal  cells.  The  membrane,  composed  of  these  layers,  encloses  a  pulpy  mass^ 
composed  of  a  liquid  containing  cells  and  yellowish  granulations. 

Formation  of  the  Allantoic  and  the  Permanent  Chorion, — ^During  the  early  stages  oi 
development  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  while  it  is  being  shut  off  from  the  intestiDe, 
there  appears  an  elevation  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestine,  which  rapidly  in- 
creases in  extent,  until  it  forms  a  membrane  of  two  layers,  which  is  situated  between 
the  internal  and  the  external  layer  of  the  amniou.  This  membrane  becomes  vascular 
early  in  the  progress  of  its  development,  increases  in  size  quite  rapidly,  and  finally  com- 
pletely encloses  the  internal  layer  of  the  amnion  and  the  embryon,  the  gelatinous  mass 
already  described  being  situated  between  it  and  the  internal  anmiotic  layer,  before  this 
membrane  becomes  enlarged.  While  the  formation  of  the  two  layers  of  the  allantois  is 
quite  distinct  in  certain  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  in  the  human  subject  and  in  mam- 
mals, it  is  not  so  easily  observed ;  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  mechanism  of  its 
formation,  even  in  the  human  ovum.    Here,  however,  the  allantois  soon  becomes  a  sin^e 
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membrane,  the  two  ori^nol  layers  of  wbicli  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.  The 
process  of  the  development  of  the  allantoia  is  shown  in  the  disgrammatic  Figure  291 
(8,  4,  5). 

It  is  the  vascnlarity  of  the  aUantois  which  causes  the  rapid  development  bj  which  it 
invades  and  finally  supersedes  the  external  layer  of  the' amnion,  becoming  the  permanent 
chorion,  or  external  membrane  of  the  ovnm.  At  first  there  are  two  arteries  extending 
into  this  membrane  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  aorta,  and  two  veins.  The  two  arte- 
ries persist  and  form  the  two  arteries  of  the  umbilical  cord,  coming  from  the  internal 
iliao  arteries  of  the  fcetas;  and  the  two  veins  are  rednced  to  one,  the  umbilical  vein, 
which  retams  the  blood  from  the  placenta  to  the  fmtud.  These  vessels  are  connected 
with  the  permanent  vascular  tnlta  of  the  chorion. 

The  developinent  of  the  allantois  cannot  be  well  observed  in  hnman  oTa  before  the 
6fteenth  or  the  twenty-fifth  d^.    We  have  already  noted  the  formation  of  villo»ties, 
first  upon  the  vitelline  membrane,  and 
next  upon  the  external  amniotic  mem- 
brane, and  we  have  seen  that  both  of 
these  memhronea  are  temporary  struct- 
nrc3.      As    the    vascDlar    allantoia    en- 
croaches   npon     the    external    amniotio 
layer,   the    villosities    become  vascniar; 
and,  when  the  allantoia  becomes  the  per- 
manent chorion,  it  is  marked  by  a  mul- 
titude of  compound  villi  over  its  entire 
surfiuie,  which  give  the  ovum  a  shaggy 
appearance.    It  is  difflcolt  to  say  whether 
new  villi  appear  upon  the  allantois,  or 
whether  the  villi  of  the  atnoion  are  pene- 
trated by  the  vessels  of  the  allantoia; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  true  or  perma- 
nent chorion  presents  upon  its  surfiuM 
vascular  villi.     As  the  ovum  enlarges, 
over  a  certain  area  surroonding  the  point 
™'^»S"iXJSr«^^"',H'3ti?"""'  ot.tt«hc.„l.f  th.  p«ii.l.whl«hcon- 
nects  it  with  the  embryon,  the  villi  are 
developed  more  rapidly  than  over  the  rest  of  the  surface.     Indeed,  as  the  egg  becomes 
larger  and  larger,  the  villi  of  the  surface  outnde  of  this  area  become  more  and  more 
scanty,  lose  their  vascnlarity,  and  finally  disappear.     That  portion  upon  which  the  villi 
perdst  and  increase  in  length  and  in  the  number  of  their  branches  is  destined  to  form 
connections  with  the  inocous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  it  constitutes  the  foetal  portion 
of  the  placenta.    This  cltange  begins  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  month,  and  the  pla- 
centa becomes  distinctly  limited  at  about  the  end  of  the  third  month. 

It  mast  be  remembered  that,  as  the  changes  progress  which  result  in  the  formation  of 
tbf  permanent  chorion  and  the  limitation  of  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta,  the  forma- 
ti6o  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  enlargement  of  the  amnion  are  also  going  on.  The 
amnion  is  gradually  becoming  distended  by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  auniotie 
fioid.  It  reaches  the  internal  snrface  of  the  chorion  at  about  the  end  of  the  fonrth  month, 
extends  over  the  umbilical  cord  to  form  its  external  covering,  including  the  cord  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  and  the  ombilical  vesicle  itself  lies  in  the  gelatinous  matter  between 
the  two  membranes. 

At  about  the  be^uning  of  the  fifth  month,  then,  the  ovum  is  constituted  as  follows: 

The  foetus  floats  freely  in  the  amniotic  flaid,  attached  to  the  placenta  by  the  umbili- 

caJ  cord ;  the  chorion  presents  a  highly -vascular,  thickened,  and  villous  portion,  the  ftetal 

portion  of  the  placenta;  the  rest  of  the  chorion  is  a  simple  membrane,  without  villi  and 
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without  blood-vessels ;  the  amnion  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  chorion  and 
forms  the  external  covering  of  the  umbilical  cord ;  the  umbilical  veade  baa  beoome 
atrophied  and  has  lost  its  vascularity ;  the  hernia  at  the  point  of  connection  of  the  nm- 
bilical  vesicle  with  the  intestine  of  the  foetus  has  closed ;  and,  finally,  the  fcetus  has  under- 
gone a  considerable  degree  of  developn^ent. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  study  the  structure  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  membranes 
formed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  or  the  membranie  dedduae,  and  the 
mode  of  development  and  the  structure  of  the  placenta. 

UmbUieal  Cord, — From  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  mode  of  developmeDt 
of  the  chorion  and  the  amnion,  it  is  evident  that  the  umbilical  cord  is  nothing  more  than 
the  pedicle  which  connects  the  embryon  with  that  portion  of  the  chorion  which  alters 
into  the  structure  of  the  placenta.  It  is,  indeed,  a  process  of  the  allantois,  in  which  the 
vessels  eventually  become  the  most  important  structures.  The  cord  is  distinct  at  about 
the  end  of  the  first  month ;  and,  as  development  advances,  the  vessels  consist  of  two 
arteries  coming  from  the  body  of  the  fcstus,  which  are  usually  twisted  from  left  to  right 
around  the  single  umbilical  vein.  In  addition  to  the  spiral  turns  of  the  arteries  around 
the  veins,  the  entire  cord  may  be  more  or  less  twisted,  probably  from  the  movements  of 
the  foetus. 

The  fully-developed  cord  extends  from  the  umbilicus  of  the  foetus  to  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  placenta,  in  which  its  insertion  is  usually  oblique ;  though  it  may  be  inserted 
at  other  points,  and  even  outside  of  the  border  of  the  placenta,  its  vessels  penetrating 
this  organ  from  the  side.  Its  usual  length,  which  varies  very  connderably,  is  abont 
twenty  inches.  It  has  been  observed  as  long  as  sixty,  and  as  short  as  seven  inchea. 
Wh^i  the  cord  is  very  long,  it  sometimes  presents  knots,  or  it  may  be  wound  around  the 
neck,  the  body,  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  foetus ;  and  this  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  movements  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

The  external  covering  of  the  cord  is  a  process  of  the  amnion,  which,  as  it  extends 
over  the  vessels,  includes  a  gelatinous  substance  (the  gelatine  of  Wharton)  which  sur- 
rounds the  vessels  and  protects  them  from  compression.  This  gelatinous  substance  is 
identical  with  the  so-called  membrana  intermedia,  or  the  substance  included  betweoi  the 
amnion  and  the  chorion.  The  entire  cord,  cotered  with  the  gelatine  of  Wharton  and 
the  amnion,  is  usually  about  the  si2e  of  the  little  finger.  According  to  Robin,  the  nor- 
mal cord  will  sustain  a  weight  of  from  ten  pounds  and  ten  ounces  to  twelve  pounds  and 
twelve  ounces  avoirdupois.  As  the  amniotic  fluid  accumulates  and  distends  the  amniotic 
membrane,  it  becomes  more  and  more  closely  applied  to  the  cord.  This  pressure  extends 
from  the  placental  attachment  of  the  cord  toward  the  foetus  and  gradually  forces  into 
the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  the  loop  of  intestine,  which,  in  the  early  periods  of  intra- 
uterine life,  forms  an  umbilical  hernia. 

It  is  generally  stated  by  writers  upon  embryology  that  the  veesels  of  the  cord  present 
no  valves ;  but  recent  observations  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  semilunar  folds, 
both  in  the  vein  and  in  the  arteries.  These  are  simple  inversions  of  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels ;  and  they  do  not  exist  in  pairs,  nor  do  they  seem  to  influence  the  current  of  blood. 
In  the  arteries,  these  folds  are  situated  at  intervals  of  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches, 
and  they  are  more  abundant  where  the  vessels  are  very  contorted.  In  the  vein,  the  folds 
are  most  abundant  near  the  placenta ;  they  are  very  irregularly  placed,  and,  in  a  length  of 
four  inches,  fifteen  folds  were  found.  It  is  not  apparent  that  these  folds  have  any  phyao- 
logical  impori^ce. 

As  the  allantois  is  developed,  it  presents,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  formation,  three 
portions ;  an  external  portion,  which  becomes  the  chorion,  an  internal  portion,  enclosed 
in  the  body  of  the  embryon,  and  an  intermediate  portion.  The  intermediate  portion,  as 
we  have  seen,  becomes  the  umbilical  cord.  As  the  umbilicus  of  the  foetus  closes  aroond 
the  cord,  it  shuts  off  a  portion  of  the  allantois  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  which 
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becomes  the  nrinarj  bladder ;  but  there  is  a  temporary  commnnioation  between  the  inter- 
nal portion  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  cord,  which  is  called  the  urachus.  This  is  gen- 
erally obliterated  before  birth  and  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  impervions  cord ; 
but  it  may  persist  during  the  whole  of  intra-uterine  life,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  canal, 
extending  from  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  which  is  closed  soon  after  birth. 

Memhrana  Decidua. — In  addition  to  the  two  membranes  connected  with  the  fcBtus, 
there  are  two  membranes  formed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  are 
derived  from  the  mother  and  which  serve  still  farther  to  protect  the  ovum.  The  cho- 
rion, as  we  have  just  seen,  is  for  the  protection  of  the  foetus ;  but  a  portion  of  this 
membrane,  about  one-third  of  its  surflBce,  becomes  closely  united  with  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  to  form  the  placenta.  This  organ,  which 
serves  for  the  nutrition  of  the  fcetus,  will  be  described  by  itself;  but,  before  we  can 
thoroughly  comprehend  its  structure  and  the  process  of  its  development,  we  must  study 
carefully  the  formation  of  the  membransB  decidun. 

As  the  fecundated  ovum  descends  into  the  uterus,  it  is  usually  invested  with  a  shaggy 
covering,  which  is  either  the  permanent  chorion  or  one  of  the  membranes  which  invests 
the  ovum  previous  to  the  complete  development  of  the  allantois.  At  this  time,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  has  undergone  certain  changes  by  which  it  is  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  ovum.  The  changes  which  this  membrane  undergoes  in  men- 
struation have  already  been  studied.  It  has  been  seen  that,  during  an  ordinary  men- 
strual period,  the  membrane  has  been  increased  three  or  four  times  in  thickness  and  has 
become  more  or  less  rugous.  Without  being  able  to  state  from  positive  observation  the 
character  of  the  first  changes  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  preceding  the  descent  of 
the  fecundated  ovum — ^for  the  opportunities  for  direct  inspection  of  these  parts  after 
fecundation  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  ovum  are  not  frequent — it  is  almost  certain 
that  this  hypertrophy  occurs  and  progresses.  One  of  the  most  favorable  occasions  for 
observing  these  early  changes  in  the  human  subject  lately  presented  itself,  and  the  ap- 
pearances were  minutely  described  by  Reichert.  In  this  case,  the  ovum  was  lenticular, 
measuring  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  its  long  and  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in 
its  short  diameter.  It  was  covered  with  ample,  empty,  cylindrical  villi,  and  was  esti- 
mated to  be  at  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  day  of  its  development,  dating  from 
fecundation.  It  was  enclosed  in  the  decidua  refiexa,  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
had  been  accomplished  from  twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours  before  the  death  of  the 
mother. 

According  to  Reichert,  the  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  which 
occurs  at  each  menstrual  period,  in  case  the  ovum  be  not  fecundated,  is  relieved  by  a  flow 
of  blood  and  disappears;  but,  if  fecundation  take  place,  the  membrane  continues  to  hyper- 
trophy and  to  prepare  itself  to  enclose  the  ovum.  In  this  process,  when  an  ovum  has 
been  fecundated,  there  are  formed,  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  little  ele- 
vations, or  islands,  provided  with  primary  and  secondary  papillss  everywhere  except  at 
their  borders,  where  the  membrane  is  smooth  and  presents  the  enlarged  orifices  of  the 
uterine  follicles.  The  ovum  observed  by  Reichert  was  found  embedded  in  the  parenchyma 
of  one  of  these  islands ;  and,  as  it  was  detached,  several  villi  were  drawn  immediately  out 
from  the  uterijie  tubules. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  gravid  uterus  forms  what 
has  been  called  the  decidua  vera,  and  that  a  portion  is  reflected  over  the  ovum,  to  form 
the  decidua  reflexa.  Reichert  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  view  entertained  by  most  ob- 
servers, that  the  fecundated  ovum  lodges  itself  in  one  of  the  furrows  of  the  hypertrophied 
membrane  and  is  finally  enclosed  by  an  elevation  of  the  walls  of  the  furrow,  cannot  be 
sustained.  He  thinks  that  the  ovum  first  becomes  attached  to  one  of  the  '^  islands ; "  at 
the  point  of  attachment,  the  island  does  not  increase  in  size  as  rapidly  as  at  other  por- 
tions, so  that  the  ovum  rests  in  a  cup-shaped  depreaVion ;  and,  finally,  a  growth  takes  place 
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from  the  margin  of  this  depression,  which  extends  around  and  encloses  the  oTiun,  pre- 
senting a  spot  where  the  final  closure  takes  place,  called  the  decidual  umhilicus. 

We  have  given  the  recent  views  of  Reichert  thus  fully,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
hased  upon  the  study  of  a  remarkahly  young  ovum  and  appear  to  he  more  exact  and 
definite  than  any  observation  hitherto  recorded ;  and  we  shall  adopt  this  description  as 
representing  the  early  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  membransB  decidnae. 

According  to  Reichert,  the  ovum  is  completely  enclosed  at  the  twelfth  or  the  thir- 
teenth day.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  uterus  becomes  the  decidua  vera,  and  the 
border  from  which  the  new  growth  is  formed  which  covers  the  ovum  is  the  bonndarj 
between  this  and  the  decidua  reflexa.  The  new  growth,  springing  from  this  border,  en- 
velops the  ovum  completely  and  is  called  the  decidua  reflexa ;  and,  in  this  membrane, 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  uterine  tubules. 

As  development  advances,  a  portion  of  the  decidua  vera — ^the  description  of  which  we 
reserve  for  the  present — undergoes  development  into  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta. 
The  rest  of  the  decidua  vera  becomes  extended,  loses  its  vessels  and  glands,  and  is  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  simple  membrane.  The  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  of  the  mQcoos 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  soon  after  fecundation,  become  gradually  exfoliated, 
and  their  place  is  supplied  by  flattened  epithelial  scales,  of  the  pavement-variety.  This 
change  is  effected  at  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  week,  and  the  pavement-cells  are  then 
found  covering  both  the  decidua  vera  and  the  reflexa.  The  epithelium  of  the  cerrix 
retains  its  cylindrical  character,  but  most  of  the  cells  lose  their  cilia. 

During  the  first  periods  of  utero-gestation,  the  two  layers  of  decidua  are  separated  bj 
a  small  amount  of  an  albuminous  and  sometimes  a'sanguinolent  fluid ;  but  this  disappean 
at  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  and  the  membranes  then  come  in  contact  with  each 
other.  They  soon  become  so  closely  adherent  as  to  form  a  single  membrane,  which  iain 
contact  with  the  chorion.  Sometimes,  at  full  term,  the  membranes  of  the  foetos  can  be 
separated  from  the  decidua ;  but  frequently  all  of  the  difierent  layers  are  closely  adherent 
to  each  other. 

The  changes  we  have  just  described  are  not  participated  in  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  glands  in  this  situation  secrete  a  semisolid,  traosparoit, 
viscid  mucus,  which  closes  the  os  and  is  sometimes  called  the  uterine  plug. 

Toward  the  fourth  month,  a  very  delicate,  soft,  homogeneous  layer  appears  over  the 
niusculai*  fibres  of  the  uterus,  beneath  the  decidua  vera,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  dct 
mucous  membrane.  This  is  developed  very  gradually,  and  the  membrane  is  completelj 
restored  about  two  months  after  parturition. 

Development  and  Structure  of  the  Placenta. — In  describing  the  formation  of  the  mem- 
branss  decidusa  and  of  the  chorion,  we  have  necessarily  hinted  at  the  mode  of  development 
of  the  placenta.  Although  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  anatomist 
with  regard  to  the  exact  relations  between  the  vessels  of  the  mother  and  of  the  fcetm  i» 
utero,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  foetus  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  maternal  Uood, 
and  that  the  placenta  is,  in  addition,  a  respiratory  organ.  Reasoning  from  what  we 
should  consider  to  be  the  requirements  of  the  foetus,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  foetal  vessels  are  bathed  in  maternal  blood ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  two  seta  of 
vessels  have  no  direct  communication  with  each  other.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
foetus  has  an  independent  circulation,  its  heart  beating  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  heart  of 
the  mother.  In  our  description  of  the  placenta,  we  shall  first  ^ve  the  views  which  we 
conceive  to  be  correct,  and  tlien  advance  the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  these  views 
are  apparently  supported. 

Beginning  with  the  first  development  of  the  placenta,  the  observation  which  we  have 
quoted  from  Reichert,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  tufls  of  the  foetal  chorion 
were  actually  drawn  out  of  the  tubules  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  seems  to  de- 
monstrate beyond  question  the  fact  of  penetration  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  into  the 
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maternal  tubes.  Thi»  is  a  capital  point  in  our  view  of  the  mode  of  development  of  the 
placenta ;  and  this  cannot  be  questioned,  if  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  Reichert^s  descrip- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  the  portion  of  the  chorion  which  eventually  becomes  attached  to 
the  uterus  undergoes  a  much  greater  degree  of  development  than  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  villi  in  this  situation  become  branched  and  arborescent ;  they  are  filled  with 
blood-vessels,  while  the  vascularity  in  other  parts  of  the  chorion  disappears ;  the  mucous 
membrane  corresponding  to  this  portion  of  the  chorion  also  becomes  thickened ;  the  tubes 
in  which  the  villi  have  penetrated  are  correspondingly  enlarged  and  branched,  and  the 
vessels  which  surround  them  are  increased  in  size ;  and,  finally,  the  union  between  the  villi 
and  the  tubes  becomes  so  close  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  this  be  the  mode  of  development  of  the  placenta,  the  maternal  portion  is 
formed  from  a  restricted  and  an  hypertrophied  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  foetal  portion  is  simply  an  exceedingly  vascular  and  villous  part  of  the  chorion. 

As  development  advances,  the  vessels  of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta  coalesce 
into  great  lakes,  which  communicate  freely  with  the  uterine  sinuses.  In  these  great 
cavities,  we  find  the  vascular  foetal  tufts ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  transudation 
of  nutritive  material  and  gases  can  take  place  from  the  blood  of  the  mother  to  the  vascular 
system  of  the  foetus. 

If  the  above  description  be  correct,  we  should  be  able  to  pass  an  injection  from  the 
uterine  sinuses  into  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  even  as  far  as  its  foetal  surface ; 
but  this  is  a  point  concerning  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

In  iigected  specimens  of  the  placenta,  when  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  fill  the 
maternal  as  well  as  the  foetal  vessels,  the  material  iigected  into  the  nterine  vessels  has 
sometimes  passed  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  placenta  and  appeared  just  beneath 
the  transparent  chorion  at  the  foetal  surface  of  the  organ.  This  appearance,  however, 
has  been  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  due  to  extravasation ;  and  many  physiologists 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  placenta  has  no  maternal  portion,  that  it  is  entirely  a  foetal 
organ,  and  that  the  maternal  vessels  do  not  pass  beyond  the  surface  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus.    This  opinion,  however,  we  believe  to  be  erroneous. 

The  important  point  in  the  determination  of  the  connection  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  placental  maternal  sinuses  with  the  vessels  of  the  nterus  can  be  settled  by  injection 
of  the  uterine  vessels  in  cases  in  which  the  observation  can  be  made  while  the  placenta 
is  still  atta<;hed  to  the  uterine  walls.  Dalton,  since  1858,  has  examined  the  parts  in  situ 
in  four  cases  of  women  who  died  undelivered  at  or  near  the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  and 
be  adopted  the  ingenious  expedient  of  filling  the  uterine  vessels  with  air,  by  which  the 
course  of  the  iiyeotion  could  be  directly  observed.  This  operation  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner :  The  uterus,  with  its  contents,  is  removed  from  the  body,  is  carefully 
opened,  and  the  foetus  is  taken  out,  after  dividing  the  umbilical  cord.  The  parts  are 
then  placed  under  water,  the  end  of  a  blow-pipe  is  introduced  into  one  of  the  divided 
vessels  of  the  uterine  walls,  and  air  is  forced  in  by  gentle  insufflation.  By  this  process, 
the  venous  sinuses  of  the  uterus  itself  are  first  filled,  next,  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
placenta,  and  finally,  '^  the  bubbles  of  air  insinuate  themselves  everywhere  between  the 
foetal  tufts,  and  appear  in  the  most  superficial  portions  of  the  placenta,  immediately 
underneath  the  transparent  chorion.  If  the  chorion  be  now  divided  at  any  point  by  an 
incision,  passing  merely  through  its  own  thickness,  the  air,  which  was  confined  beneath 
it  in  the  placental  sinuses,  will  escape,  and  rise  in  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Such  an  experiment  shows  conclusively  that  the  placental  sinuses  communicate  freely 
with  the  uterine  vessels,  occupy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  placenta,  and  are  equally 
extensive  with  the  tufts  of  the  foetal  chorion/'  Dalton  farther  states  that  the  uterine 
vessels,  as  they  penetrate  the  placenta,  have  an  exceedingly  oblique  direction,  and  that 
their  orifices  may  be  easily  overlooked,  but  can  be  seen  by  careful  inspection. 

We  have  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  Dalton,  and  we 
conceive  that  they  have  settled  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  true  maternal  portion 
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of  the  placenta.  In  corroboration  of  thU,  in  1864,  we  examiaed  tbe  aterns,  with  th» 
placenta  attached,  of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  in  the  pre*- 
once  of  the  late  Prof.  G.  T.  Elliot  and  Prof.  J.  P.  White,  and  forced  air  from  the  uterine 
sinuses  throngbont  the  entire  thickness  of  the  placenta,  between  the  fcetal  tnfts.  In 
view  of  these  facta,  cdnoeming  which  there  can  he  no  donht,  it  seema  nnnecesaarj  to 
discuss  the  mora  or  less  theoretical  views  of  writers  who  have  not  made  it^ectionn  of  the 
Dterus  with  the  placenta  attached.  The  observBtions  of  Dalton  have  since  heen  con- 
firmed by  namerons  anatomists,  so  that  we  most  consider  the  fact  of  an  intra-placental 
circolation  of  maternal  blood  as  definitivelj  established. 

StTnietare  o/th«  Fully-dmeJaptd  PlaeeiUa.-^Th^  placenta  of  the  human  snhject  pre- 
sents certain  differences  in  ita  stmctnre  at  various  perioda  of  ntero-geatation,  moat  of 
which  have  been  indicated  in  treating  of  its  development.  At  ahont  the  end  of  the  thitil 
month,  the  limits  of  the  placenta  become  distinct,  and  the  organ  rapidly  aasnmes  the  ana- 
tomical characters  observed  after  it  may  be  said  to  be  folly  developed.     It  then  occapies 
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aboQt  one-third  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  it  is  generally  rounded  or  ovoid  in 
form,  with  a  distinct  border  connected  with  the  dccidna  and  the  chorion.  It  is  from 
seven  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  a  little  mure  than  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  p<nnt  tiS 
penetration  of  the  umbilical  cord,  slightly  attenuated  toward  the  border,  and  weigh* 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  ounces.  Its  fo^tsl  surface  is  covered  with  the  smooth  amniotic 
membrane,  and  its  uterine  surface,  when  detached,  is  rongli,  and  divided  into  numeroos 
irregular  lolies  or  cotyledons,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Be- 
tween these  lobes,  are  membranes,  called  diRsepiments.  whicli  penetrate  into  the  snb- 
stance  of  the  organ,  frequently  as  far  as  the  foetal  surface. 
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Upon  the  uterine  Burface  of  the  placenta,  is  a  thin,  soft  membrane,  sometimes  called 
the  decidua  serotina.  This  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  uteroA 
situated  next  the  muscular  waUs,  the  greater  part  of  it  not  being  thrown  off  with  the  pla- 
centa. It  is  composed  of  amorphous  matter,  numerous  granulations,  and  colossal  cells  with 
enlarged  and  multiple  nuclei.  If  we  scrape  the  uterine  surface  of  a  fresh  placenta,  these 
cells  appear,  upon  microscopical  observation,  very  much  like  the  so-called  cancer-cdls. 
There  has  been  and  is  now  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  formation 
of  the  decidua  serotina.  Some  writers,  who  do  not  admit  that  the  placenta  has  any  true 
maternal  portion,  regard  it  as  the  portion  of  decidua  imprisoned  between  the  chorion 
and  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus ;  but,  if  we  adopt  the  view  that  the  placenta  ia 
formed  in  part  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  we  must  regard  the  serotina,  so  called, 
as  simply  the  deeper  portion  of  this  membrane. 

Blood'f>€S9els  of  the  Placenta. — The  two  arteries  of  the  umbilical  cord  branch  upon 
the  fodtal  surface  of  the  placenta  beneath  the  anmion  and  finally  penetrate  the  substance 
of  the  organ.  The  branches  of  the  veins,  which  are  about  sixteen  in  number,  converge 
toward  the  cord  and  unite  to  form  the  umbilical  vein.  Upon  the  uterine  surface  of  the 
placenta,  are  numerous  oblique  openings  of  the  veins  which  return  the  maternal  blood  to 
the  uterine  sinuses.  There  are  also  numerous  small  spiral  arteries,  which  pass  into  the 
substance  of  the  organ  to  supply  blood  to  the  maternal  portion.  These  are  the  *^  curling 
arteries,"  described  by  John  Hunter. 

If  we  inject  the  umbilical  arteries,  the  fluid  is  returned  by  the  umbilical  vein,  having 
passed  through  the  vascular  tufts  of  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta.  According  to 
Farre,  the  small  arteries  and  the  veins  of  the  villi  at  first  communicate  through  a  true 
capillary  plexus ;  but,  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  capillaries  disappear,  leaving 
loops  of  vessels,  ^^  simple,  compound,  wavy,  or  much  contorted,  and  in  parts  varicose." 

According  to  the  recent  researches  of  Winkler,  there  are  three  kinds  of  foatal  villi : 
1.  Those  which  terminate  Just  beneath  the  chorion,  without  penetrating  the  vascular 
lacunae.  2.  Longer  villi,  which  hang  free  in  the  lacunse.  8.  Long,  branching  villi,  which 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  placenta,  some  extending  as  far  as  its  uterine  surface. 

The  formation  of  the  great  vascular  lakes  of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta  has 
already  been  described.  These,  according  to  Winkler,  present  numerous  trabecul®, 
which  extend  from  the  uterine  to  the  foetal  surface ;  and,  between  these  trabecule,  are 
numerous  exceedingly  delicate  transverse  and  oblique  secondary  trabecular  processes. 
The  chorionic  villi  contain  blood-vessels,  which  we  have  already  described,  surrounded 
by  a  gelatinous,  connective-tissue  structure  (Schleiingewebe),  and  are  generally  covered 
with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells  of  pavement-epithelium. 

In  parturition,  the  curling  arteries  and  the  veins  on  the  uterine  surface  of  the  pla- 
centa are  torn  off,  and  the  placenta  then  consists  of  the  parts  we  have  just  described ; 
the  torn  ends  of  these  vessels  attached  to  the  uterus  are  closed  by  the  contractions  of  the 
surrounding  muscular  fibres ;  and  the  blood  which  is  discharged  is  mainly  derived  from 
the  placenta  itself.  Thus  the  very  contractions  which  expel  the  contents  of  the  uterus 
close  the  vessels  and  prevent  loss  of  blood  by  the  mother.   . 

Development  of  the  Emhryon. 

The  product  of  generation  retains  the  name  of  ovum  until  the  form  of  the  body  begins 
to  be  apparent,  when  it  is  called  the  embryon.  At  the  fourth  month,  about  the  time  of 
quickening,  it  is  called  the  foetus,  a  name  which  it  retains  during  the  rest  of  intra-uterine 
life.  The  membranes  which  we  have  described  are  appendages  developed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection  and  nutrition ;  and  the  embryon  itself,  in  the  mammalia,  is  developed 
from  a  restricted  portion  of  the  layers  of  cells  resulting  from  the  segmentation  of  the 
vitellus. 

We  have  already  described  the  formation  of  the  blastodermic  cells  and  the  appearance 
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of  the  groove  which  is  subsequently  developed  into  the  neural  canal.  At  this  portkHi  of 
the  ovum,  there  is  a  thickening  of  the  blastoderm,  which  then  presents  three  layers,  the 
middle  layer,  the  thickest  and  most  important,  being  developed  from  the  opposite  sur- 
faces of  the  external  and  the  internal  layer.  We  have  to  study,  then,  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  three  layers  of  cells,  which  we  shall  call  the  external,  the  intermediate, 
and  the  internal  blastodermic  membranes.  The  earliest  stages  of  development  have  been 
studied  almost  exclusively  in  the  chick,  and  the  processes  here  observed  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  represent  exactly  tbe  mode  of  development  of  the  human  subject.  For  this 
reason,  we  feel  justified  in  adopting  the  simplest  division  of  layers,  which  is  into  three, 
and  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  excessively  minute  descriptions  of  the  early  arrange- 
ment of  cells,  given  by  some  recent  observers. 

A  general  idea  of  the  development  of  certain  of  the  important  parts  of  the  embryon  will 
aid  us  in  comprehending  the  more  minute  processes  and  the  formation  of  special  organs : 
and  this  we  can  give  without  reference  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  blastodermic  layers 
adopted  by  different  writers.  It  makes  very  little  difference,  indeed,  as  regards  our  actoal 
knowledge  of  development,  whether  we  restrict  the  external  blastodermic  membrane  to 
the  development  of  the  epidermis,  or  whether  we  assume  that  a  portion  of  it  forms  the 
walls  of  the  neural  canal.  In  the  latter  case,  we  simply  make  a  thicker  external  layer 
at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  intermediate  layer.  It  is  the  discussion  of  such  minor 
points  as  this,  which  depend  mainly  upon  observations  made  upon  the  chick,  that  we 
propose  to  avoid,  in  our  endeavor  to  make  the  description  of  the  first  processes  of  devel- 
opment as  simple  as  possible. 

We  may  assume  that  the  furrow  for  the  spinal  canal  and  its  dilated  superior  portion. 
the  head,  have  been  closed  over  hy  the  union  of  the  dorsal,  or  medullary  plates  behind. 
At  a  later  period,  there  has  been  a  growth  of  the  abdominal,  or  visceral  plates,  which 
finally  close  over  the  front  of  the  embryon.  Now,  to  adopt,  with  slight  modificatioBa,  a 
simile  given  by  Hermann,  we  may  imagine  a  young  mammal,  with  a  short,  straight  ali- 
mentary canal,  taking  no  account,  for  the  present,  of  its  glandular  appendages.  We  take 
the  entire  body  as  a  tube,  the  caliber  of  which  is  the  alimentary  canal,  with  walls  formed 
of  concentric  layers.  Counting  these  layers  from  within  outward,  we  have  first,  tbe 
mucous  membrane ;  next,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine ;  then,  the  visceral  serous 
membrane,  the  parietal  serous  membrane,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  with  the  bones;  and 
finally,  the  integument.  All  of  these  layers  are  developed,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
simultaneously,  from  different  layers  of  the  blastodermic  cells.  With  the  view  that  we 
shall  adopt,  the  external  blastodermic  membrane  becomes  the  epidennis,  and  the  internal 
blastodermic  membrane,  the  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  intermediate  mem- 
brane splits  into  two  layers ;  the  outer  layer  becoming  attached  to  the  external  blasto- 
dermic membrane  and  forming  the  muscular  layer  of  the  trunk,  while  the  inner  layer  is 
connected  with  the  internal  blastodermic  membrane  and  contributes  to  the  formatioD  of 
the  viscera.  At  a  later  period,  the  extremities  are  developed,  as  solid  processes  oqd- 
nectcd  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  intermediate  membrane  and  covered  by  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  external  blastodermic  membrane. 


Development  qf  the  Cavities  and  Layers  of  the  Trunk  in  the  Chick, — As  an  intro- 
duction to  a  description  of  the  development  of  special  organs  in  the  human  subject  and 
in  mammals,  it  will  be  found  very  useful  to  study  the  first  stages  of  development  in  the 
chick,  by  which  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  different  blastodermk* 
layers,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  developed  into  the  different  parts  oi  the  tnmk, 
with  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  great  cavities.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
describe  the  figures  given  by  Briicke,  which  were  photographed  on  wood  from  large  dia- 
grams, made  from  actual  preparations,  by  Seboth.  In  this  description,  we  sbaU  take  no 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  membranes. 

Fig.  294  illustrates  one  of  the  earliest  stages  of  development  in  the  chick.     In  this 
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figure,  the  saperior  layer  of  dark  cells  (b,  &)  ropreseota  the  externa)  blastodermic  meni' 
brone.  The  inferior  layer  of  dark  cells  (d,  d)  xepresents  the  internal  blastodermic  mem- 
brane.   Tlie  middle  layer  of  lighter  cells  is  the  intermediate  membrane,  which,  toward 


the  periphery,  is  split  into  two  layers.  This  figure  represents  a  transverse  section.  At 
d,  is  a  transYerse  section  of  the  groove  which  ia  subsequently  developed  into  the  canal 
for  the  spinal  cord.  Beneath  this  groove,  is  a  section  of  a  rounded  cord  («),  the  chorda 
dorsalis.    The  openings  (g,  g)  represent  the  aitnation  of  the  two  aortte.    The  other  cavities 

are  as  yet  indistinct  in  this  hgnre. 


Fig.  265  shows  the  same  stmctures  at  a  more  advanoed  stage  of  development.    The 
dorsal,  or  vertebral  plates,  which  bonnd  the  fiirrow  (a)  in  Fig.  294,  are  closed  above, 
and  include  (a)  the  neural  canal.    The  chorda  dorsalis  («)  is  separated  from  the  cells  aur- 
rounding  it  in  Fig.  294.    We  have  still  the  external  blaetodennio  membrane  (5,  5)  and  the 
internal  blastodermic  membrane  (t^,  if),  presenting  varions  corves  which  follow  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells  of  the  intermediate  layer.    By 
the  sides  of  the  boundariea  of  the  neural  canal, 
are  two  distinct  massea  of  cells  («,  e),  which  are 
developed  into  the  vertebrte.    Onteide  of  these 
masses  of  cells,  are  two  smaller  collections  of 
cells,  afterward  developed   into  the  Wolffian 
bodies,   which   will  be   described    farther  on. 
Beneath  those  two  masses,  are  two  lai^e  cavi- 
ties (ij,  ff),  the  largest  cavities  shown  in  Fig.     < 
395,  presenting  an  irregular  form,  which  are 
sections  of  the  two  primitive  aortce.     The  two 
openings  (A,  h)  become  afterward  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity. 

In  Fig.  296,  the  parts  are  still  farther  de- 
veloped. The  neural  canal  is  represented  (a) 
nearly  the  same  as  in  Fig.  296,  with  the  chorda 
dorsal  is  («)  just  beneath  it.    A  groove,  or  gutter 

(d)  has  been  formed  in  front,  which  is  the  groove  of  the  intestinal  canal.    This  remains 
open  at  this  time  and  is  lined  by  the  internal  blastodermic  membrane.    Just  above  d,  is 
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a  single  opening  (g)y  which  is  formed  by  the  miion  of  the  two  openings  (ft  ^)  in  Figp,. 
294  and  295,  and  this  is  the  abdominal  aorta,  which  has  here  become  single.  The  two 
openings  (A,  h)  represent  a  section  of  the  plearo-peritoneal  cavity.  The  outer  wall  of 
this  cavity  is  the  outer  visceral  plate,  which  is  developed  into  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
abdomen.  The  lower  and  inner  wall  is  the  inner  visceral  plate,  which  forms  the  main 
portion  of  the  intestinal  wall.  The  outer  wall  is  the  outer  layer  of  the  intermediate 
membrane,  and  the  inner  wall  is  the  inner  layer  of  the  same  membrane.  The  two  round 
orifices  (i,  %)  are  sections  of  the  Wolffian  ducts. 

The  figures  we  have  just  described,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  represent  transverse  sec- 
tions of  the  body  of  the  chick,  made  through  the  middle  portion  of  the  abdomen.     In  our 
explanations  of  these  figures,  we  have  not  adhered  absolutely  to  the  text  of  BrUcke,  bat 
have  made  use  of  the  very  elegant  semi-diagrammatic  illustrations  by  Waldeyer,  whose 
explanations  are  remarkably  clear  and  satisfactory.    Our  explanations,  however,  partko- 
larly  those  of  Fig.  296,  are  sufficiently  extended  to  enable  us  to  study  the  developmest 
of  special  organs.    The  posterior  parts,  it  is  seen,  are  developed  first,  the  aitoation  of  tte 
vertebral  column  being  marked  soon  after  the  enclosure  of  the  neural  canal  by  the  verte- 
bral plates ;  and,  at  about  the  same  time,  the  two  aortie  make  their  appearance,  with  tbt 
first  traces  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity.    The  next  organs  in  the  order  of  de  velopmeaif 
after  the  vascular  system,  are  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  are  so  large  and  important  m 
the  early  life  of  the  embryon.    The  intestinal  canal  is  then  a  simple  groove,  and  the  em- 
bryon  is  entirely  open  in  front.     Were  we  now  to  follow  the  process  of  development  far- 
ther, we  should  see  that  the  visceral  plates  advance  and  close  over  the  abdominal  cavitr, 
as  the  medullary  plates  have  closed  over  the  neural  canal.    Thus  there  wonld  be  formed  a 
closed  tube,  the  intestine,  lined  by  the  thin,  internal  blastodermic  membrane,  the  walls  of 
the  intestine  being  formed  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  intermediate  membrane.     This  wodd 
bring  the  external  layer  of  the  intermediate  membrane  around  the  intestine  to  form  t^ 
muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the  cavity  (Fig.  296,  A,  h)  being  the  peritoneal  cAvity,  aai 
the  external  covering  being  the  external  blastodermic  membrane.    At  this  time,  the  gretf 
Wolffian  bodies  lie  next  the  spinal  column,  between  the  intestine  and  the  abdoouHl 
walls,  with  the  single  abdominal  aorta  situated  behind  the  intestine. 

* 

Devdopmeyit  of  the  Skeleton^  Muscular  System^  and  Skin. 

Chorda  DorsalU. — One  of  the  earliest  structures  observed  in  the  developing  embrytc 
is  the  chorda  dorsalis.  This  is  situated  beneath  the  neural  canal  and  extends  the  etsaat 
length  of  the  body.  It  is  formed  of  a  cord  of  simple  cells,  and  marks  the  situation  of  tiv 
vertebral  column,  though  itself  it  is  not  developed  into  the  vertebree,  which  grow  aioBki 
it  and  encroach  upon  its  substance,  until  it  finally  disappears.  This  structure  has  bea 
very  minutely  described  by  Robin,  under  the  name  of  the  notocorde.  In  many  warn- 
mals,  the  notocorde  presents  a  slight  enlargement  at  the  cephalic  extremity,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  auditory  vesicles  and  it  is  somewhat  diminished  in  size  at  the  caudal  extras 
ity.  By  the  sides  of  this  cord,  are  the  masses  of  cells  which  are  eventually  developed 
into  the  vertebrte.  The  vertebrae,  as  they  are  developed,  are  formed  of  temporary  ci> 
tilaginous  structure,  gradually  extending  around  the  chorda  dorsalis,  which  then  oecBpic* 
the  axis  of  the  spinal  column.  Between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsB,  the  chorda  dora& 
presents  regular  enlargements,  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane.  As  assificadcn  ^ 
the  spinal  column  advances,  that  portion  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  which  is  surrounded  I? 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsd  disappears,  leaving  the  enlargements  between  the  vertebt 
distinct.  These  enlargements,  which  are  not  permanent,  are  gradually  invaded  by  fibms 
tissue,  their  gelatinous  contents  disappear,  and  the  intervertebral  disks,  composed  of  fibro- 
cartilaginous structure,  remain.  These  disks  are  permanent  between  the  cervical.  ^ 
dorsal,  and  the  lumber  vertebrsB ;  but  they  eventually  disappear  from  between  the  di:^ 
fcrent  parts  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  as  these  are  consolidated,  this  occurring  in  tW 
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bnmaii  ml^ect,  at  from  the  niatL  to  the  twelfth  year.     The  praceBus  of  development 
jast  deacribad  are  reiiresented  in  Fig.  297. 

VerfaftraZ  Column,  etc. — In  Figs.  295  and  29()  (e,  r),  are  seen  the  two  masses  of  ceUs, 
sitQftted  bj  the  sides  of  the  neural  canal,  which  are  destined  to  be  developed  into  the 
vertebrtE.     These  cells  extend  aronnd  and  encroach  upon  the  chorda  doraalis  and  form 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsa.    They  also  ei- 
"  tend  over  the  neural  canal,  dosing  above, 

and  these  processes  are  called  the  mednl- 
Urj,  or  dorsal  plates.  Sometimea  the  dorsal 
plates  fail  to  close  at  a  certaia  point  in  the 
spinal  column,  and  this  constitutes  the  mal- 
formation known  as  spina  bifida.  From  the 
sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  the  va- 
rions  proeesses  of  these  bones  are  formad. 
As  the  spinal  column  is  developed,  its  lower 
pc»tion  presents  a  projection  beyond  the 
pelvis,  which  constitutes  a  temporarj  caudal 
appendage,  curved  toward  the  abdomen;  bat 
^  this  no  longer  projects  after  the  bones  of  the 

pelvis  are  fully  developed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  entire  vertebral  column  is  curved  toward 
the  abdomen,  and  it  is  twisted  upon  its  axis 
from  left  to  right,  go  that  the  anterior  face 
of  the  pelvis  presents  a  right  angle  to  the 


vfarabbilontinrAlivltiniUi.    (Robin.) 

n,  6,  «[riuJlr  [wrtlon  nf  lb»  notowwilfl  oupnKiJ  bj  thr  rp- 

maVsl  or  t}i«  artll>«o;  b,  portion  of W  cborda  dor- 

■IfuM  b-i-™!!  iho  >itl»  .nd  the  ocdnlOl  bow :  o. 
ortonloM  proMss :  rf,  bur  of  Uw  odontoid  proMW ;  r. 

Flo.  289.— ffunioB  rmbn/o.  nbo«t  nne  monflt  oW.  thov- 

Inferior,  or  •earad  p«rtof  Iho  body  of  tbB«li; /.  t, 

(<w  lAt  Inrg,  •iMetftht  luad  and  upptrparUo/th* 

body.  On  ifHuHd  form  qf  ««  tpinal  eolum^  Ot 

Ufars:  ii,  ranllicror  the  latonl  portion  of  the  ittse: 

IK'S  of  tortel™. 

■iflhe^aaltolumn.    (IMun.) 

upper  part  of  the  body ;  hnt,  as  the  inferior  estreraities  and  the  pelvis  become  developed, 
the  spine  becomes  strvght.  The  vertebrEe  make  their  appearance  first  in  the  middle  of 
the  dorsal  region,  from  which  point,  they  rapidly  extend  upward  and  downward,  until 
the  spinal  column  is  complete. 

At  the  base  of  the  akull,  on  either  side  of  the  superior  prolongation  of  the  chorda  dor- 
solis,  are  two  cartilaginous  processes,  which  are  developed  into  the  so-called  cranial  ver- 
tehrffl.  In  this  cortilaginona  mass,  threa  osaific  points  appear,  one  behind  the  other. 
The  posterior  point  of  ossification  is  for  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  which 
ia  developed  in  the  same  way  aa  one  of  the  vertebre ;  the  middle  point  is  for  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  sphenoid ;  and  the  anterior  point  is  for  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
sphenoid.  The  frontal  bone,  the  parietal  bone,  the  temporal  bone,  and  a  portion  of  the 
occipital  bone  are  developed  from  the  connective  tissue,  without  the  intervention  of  pre- 


\ 
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existing  cartilaginous  structure.  The  development  of  the  face  will  be  described  separatdj. 
At  the  time  when  the  vertebraB  are  being  developed,  with  their  lamins  and  their  qnaoos 
and  transverse  processes,  the  ribs  extend  over  the  thorax,  and  the  clavicle,  scapula,  and 
sternum  make  their  appearance. 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  four  papillary  prominences,  which  are 
the  first  traces  of  the  arms  and  legs,  appear  on  the  body  of  the  embryon.  These  progrv- 
sively  increase  in  length,  the  arms  appearing  near  the  middle  of  the  embryoiL,  and  ihe 
legs,  at  the  lower  portion.  Each  extremity  is  divided  into  three  portions,  the  arm,  fore- 
arm, and  hand,  for  the  upper  extremities,  and  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot,  for  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. At  the  end  of  each  extremity,  there  are,  finally,  divisions  into  the  fingers  aad 
toes,  with  the  various  cartilages  and  bones  of  all  of  these  parts,  and  their  articalatici& 
(See  Plates  I.  and  11.,  Figs.  D  and  H,  facing  page  920.) 

Very  early  in  intra-uterine  life,  the  skeleton,  which  is  at  first  entirely  cartilaginooi 

begins  to  ossify,  from  little  bony  points  which  appear  in  the  cartilaginous  structure.    Tht 

first  points  appear  at  nearly  the  same  time  (about  the  beginning  of  the  second  month)  h 

^  the  clavicle  and  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw.    Similar  ossific  points,  which  gradoaDy 

extend,  are  also  seen  in  other  parts,  the  head,  ribs,  pelvis,  scapula,  metacarpus,  and  meta- 
tarsus, and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  At  birth,  the  carpus  is  entirely  cartflt- 
ginous,  and  it  does  not  begin  to  ossify  until  the  second  year.  The  same  is  true  of  die 
tarsus,  except  the  calcaneum  and  astragalus,  which  ossify  just  before  birth.  The  pisiform 
bone  of  the  carpus  is  the  last  to  take  on  osseous  transformation,  this  occurring  at  fraa 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  year.  As  ossification  progresses,  the  deposits  in  the  varicas 
ossific  points  gradually  extend  until  they  reach  the  joints,  which  remain  incrusted  with 
the  permanent  articular  cartilage. 

While  the  skeleton  is  being  thus  developed,  the  jnusoles  are  formed  from  the  outs 
layer  of  the  intermediate  blastodermic  membrane,  and  the  visceral  plates  cloae  over  ti^ 
thorax  and  abdomen  in  front,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  umbilical  cord.  The  varioa 
tissues  of  the  external  parts,  particularly  the  muscles,  begin  to  be  distinct  at  the  @ad  d 
the  second  month.  The  deep  layers  of  the  dorsal  muscles  are  the  first  to  be  disca- 
guished  ;  then,  successively,  the  long  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  anterior  straight  musefai 
of  the  head,  the  straight  and  transverse  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  the  mnsdes  of  the  ei- 
tremities,  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  back,  the  oblique '  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  ati 
the  muscles  of  the  face. 

The  skin  appears  at  about  the  beginnmg  of  the  second  month,  when  it  is  very  ddicile 
and  transparent.  At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  epidermis  may  be  disUngmshed. 
The  sebaceous  follicles  are  developed  at  the  third  month ;  and,  at  about  the  fifth  diobiIl 
the  surface  is  covered  with  their  secretion  mixed  with  desquamated  epithelium.  71b 
cheesy  substance  constitutes  the  vemix  caseosa.  At  the  third  month,  the  nails  mikt 
their  appearance,  and  the  hairs  begin  to  grow  at  about  the  fifth  month.  The  sudonpsr 
rous  glands  first  appear  at  about  the  fifth  month,  by  the  formation  of  flask-like  pioeaMtf 
of  the  true  skin,  which  are  gradually  elongated  and  convoluted,  until  they  are  fiflf 
developed  only  a  short  time  before  birth. 

Developme7it  of  the  Nervoxia  System. 

We  have  seen,  in  studying  tlie  development  of  the  spinal  column,  how  the  dorsal,  er 
medullary  plates  close  over  the  groove  for  the  neural  canal.  In  the  interior  of  tlih 
canal,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  developed,  by  cells,  which  gradually  encroach  upoD  ft^ 
caliber,  until  we  have  remaining  only  the  small  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord, 
nicating  with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  As  the  nervous  tissue  is  developed  in  the 
rior  of  the  neural  canal,  there  is  a  separation  of  the  histological  elements  at  Uie  si 
to  form  the  membranes.  The  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater  are  formed  first, 
at  about  the  end  of  the  second  month,  while  the  arachnoid  is  not  distinct  until  the  tft^ 
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month.  The  nerves  are  not  prodaced  as  prolongations  from  the  cord  into  the  varions 
tiaaaes,  nor  do  they  extend  irom  the  tissaeB  to  the  c«rd ;  bat  tbej  are  developed,  in  each 
tisBoe,  bj  a  separation  of  histological  elements  from  the  cells  of  which  the  parta  are 
originallf  constituted,  nbicb  at  first  appear  to  be  identical  in  their  morphological  char- 
acters.   The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  developed  in  the  same  way. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  spinal  cord  is  thns  sufficiently  simple ;  bnt,  with  the 
growth  of  the  embryon,  we  observe  dilatations  at  the  soperior  and  at  the  inferior  extrem- 
ities of  the  nearal  canal.  The  cord  is  nniform  in  size  in  the  dorsal  region,  marked  only 
by  the  regolar  enlargements  at  the  sites  of  ori^n  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  bnt  we  soon 
observe  an  ovoid  dilatation  below,  which  forms  the  Inmbar  enlargement,  from  whiob  the  _ 
nerves  are  given  off  to  the  inferior  eitremities,  and  the  brachial  enlargement  above,  where 
the  nerves  of  the  snperior  extremities  take  their  oripn.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
more  marked  dilatation  of  tbe  canal  at  its  cephalic  extremity.  Here,  a  nngle  enlargement 
^)peBrs,  which  is  soon  divided  into  three  vesicleB,  called  the  anterior,  middle,  and  poste- 
rior cerebral  vesicles.  These  become  more  and  more  distinct  as  development  advances. 
The  formation  of  these  parts  is  illnstrated  in  Fig.  209,  token  ^m  Wagner,  an4  made 
more  distinct  by  Longet,  as  they  are  drawn  npon  a  black  ground.  This  figure,  in  C, 
shows  tbe  projections,  on  either  side,  of  the  vesicles  which  are  eventaally  developed 
into  tbe  nervous  portions  of  the  organ  of  vision. 


Pra,  ia».~Dtriiopnieiit  of  the  tunmai  igiltm  tyf  the  chick     (Longet.) 
U^'  A.  the  tvo  prIiDttlTe  hilres  or  [he  Hrroni  •j'liUin,  tventT-tbnr  boon  •Iter  Incutatlan ;  R.  thaur 

^  iltar;  C,  tha  ume,  il  ■  more  ■dvuDced  «UCfl.    o.th«twa  piimlUra  lulrea  of  the  1 

tf'  Uonof  UieneunlauiBi;  *.po«lerliir  dllilstlaa  (the  lumbar  enkn "■  ■■  "  •  - 

A^j  eerehnl  Tealdee;  a,  eUglit  flMttenlDg  oT  the  anlerkir  cerebnl  voekd 

j;.  The  three  cerebral  vesicles  now  nndergo  farther  changes.    The  snperior,  which  we 

^  ■  may  call  tbe  first  primitive  vesicle,  enumerating  tfaem  from  above  downward,  is  soon 
.y,  divided  into  two  secondary  vesicles,  the  anterior  of  which  becomes  the  cerebral  hemi- 

'  , ;  spheres,  and  the  posterior,  the  optic  thatami,  which  are  eventually  covered,  by  the  great- 
*  er  relative  development  of  the  hemispheres.     The  middle,  or  second  primitive  vesicle, 

does  not  undergo  division  and  is  developed  into  the  tobercnls  qnadrigemioa,  ur  centres 
of  vision.  The  posterior,  or  third  primitive  vesicle,  is  divided  into  two  secondary  vesi- 
cles, the  anterior  of  which  becomes  the  cerebellom,  and  Uie  posterior,  which  is  covered 
by  the  anterior,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  pons  Varolii.  While  this  division  of  the 
ys>'  primitive  cerebral  vesicles  Ls  going  on.  the  entire  chun  of  encephalic  ganglia  becomes 

li='  curved  from  behind  forward,  forming  three  prominent  angles.  The  first  of  these  angles 
^''  or  prominences  (s.  Fig,  300,  A,  B,  0),  counting  from  before  backward,  is  formed  by  a 
.x.'>  projection  of  the  tuborcula  quadrigemino,  which,  at  this  time,  constitute  the  most  pro- 
fft°'  jecting  portion  of  the  encephalic  mass;  the  second  prominence  (<r,  Fig.  300),  sitnated 
■  ^         Iwhind  the  tnbercnia  qnadrigemina,  is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  cerebellum ;  the 
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third  (d,  Fig.  300,  A,  B,  C),  is  the  bead  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  spinal  ecri 
These  projeetions  and  the  eorl^  formation  of  certain  parts  of  the  encepbalon  in  Dm 
human  sntqect  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  300. 

The  cerebrum,  as  we  have  Just  seen,  is  doTeloped  from  the  anterior  dirisk^i  of  ti* 
first  primitive  cerebral  vesicle.  The  development  of  this  part  is  more  rapid  in  its  Istoil 
portions  than  in  the  median  line,  which  divides  the  cerebrum  imperteotly  into  two  Uieid 
halves,  forming,  in  this  waj,  the  groat  longitudinal  fissure.  At  the  same  time,  bv  tbt 
rapid  development  of  the  posterior  portion,  it  extends  over  the  optic  thalami,  the  cor- 
pora qnadrigemina,  and  the  cerebellum.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  the  hemi- 
spheres are  smooth  on  their  surface ;  but  thej  then  be^n  to  present  larfr^  depremoM, 
foUowing  folds  of  the  pia  mater,  which  are  the  first  convolutions,  these  increaaing  n^ 


¥io.  ax.— I>»i<tlapi»tiitB/Uttpituil  Bora  and  brain  qfOiliumaitriiliitcl.    (Lanset.) 

B.  tbo  utne.  fmin  an  embryos  teuer  a^tuced  In  dwelopnieiit;  &  «plJBl  «rd;  d,  mlarnneiit  ai  th«  iVfaal  tmi 
wlU  Ita  untDrior  oumtBn;  e,  ORebellDm;  e,  tubenaU  qudrigvinliii ;  /,  optlii  ttubmiu;  r.wnts^  ba^ 
tphetM. 

C  bralD  and  Hpliul  cord  «f  tt  BmbnoD  of  elaren  weekt ;  b,  Hptaul  eord  ;  d,  niikiiMiM  iil  of  t^  ciiiaBi  e^^  «U 
It!  utcitor  ninilan ;  s,  (welMllain ;  >,  taburcDl*  qiindriscmlu ;  g,  Mnbnl  Snnitpbcm  ;  o,  optic  Mm  al 

C\  the  fuune  parts  In  ft  Ttftkal  Mctloa  In  th*  DivdUin  Una  IKn]  beflm  backwMnI ;  b.  nHmbnuc  of  tlMi  «pfavl  f«l 
tunied  bukward ;  d,  gnwnd  CDmlHTe  of  the  apptr  portloii  of  the  iptru]  cod.  vUch  hK  booaoMi  UitcLtaod  bI 
cDlimtiitee  the  (leduiMlei  of  the  HKbrtmi ;  t,  tabemuli  qiudrfgvmliia  ;  /  apUe  tbeluni  coTpiwd  by  the  biH- 

idl;  in  number  and  complexity,  especially  after  the  seventh  month.  The  septnin  londu 
is  then  formed  b;  an  elevation  of  nervous  matter  from  the  base,  which  divides  the  lovo 
portion  of  the  space  left  between  the  hemispheres  as  tbej  ascend,  and  forma  the  tn 
lateral  ventricles.  At  the  base  of  these,  are  developed  the  corpora  striata.  The  septoB 
lacidum  is  formed  of  two  laminn,  with  a  small  space  between  them,  which  is  the  carit; 
of  the  fifth  ventricle.  The  posterior  division  of  this  first  primitive  vesicle  ftHins  tbt 
optic  thslami.  These  become  separated  in  front  into  two  lateral  halves,  bnt  tbey  r«miii 
connected  together  at  their  posterior  portion,  which  becomes  the  posterior  commismc. 
The  central  canal  of  the  cord  is  prolonged  npward  between  the  optic  thalami,  and  Ion? 
the  third  ventricle,  which  is  covered  by  the  hemispheres. 

The  second,  or  middle  cerebral  vesicle  becomes  filled  with  mednllary  anbetance.  ex- 
tends npward,  and  forms  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebmm,  the  upper  portion  being  dnidfd 
to  form  the  tuberoula  quadrigemina. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  third  primitive  vesicle  is  developed  into  the  cer«bdtaia. 
the  convolutiona  of  which  appear  at  about  the  fifth  month.  Its  posterior  portion  dxwr 
the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  substance  of  which  is  the  fourth  ventricle,  eomnunirattK 
with  the  third  ventricle  bj  a  little  canal,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  is  left  in  tl» 
development  of  the  middle  vesirlo.  At  about  the  fourth  month,  there  is  a  deposition  <d 
nervous  matter  in  front  and  above,  forming  the  pons  Varolii. 

In  Fig.  2SB(C,  o),  itisseen  that  the  vesicles  for  the  organs  of  vision  appear  very  eiarty. 
as  latent!  ofi'shoots  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle.  These  gradually  increase  in  sue  ^ 
advance  anteriorly,  as  development  of  the  other  parts  progresses.  We  shall  see,  wbci 
we  come  to  study  the  development  of  the  face,  that  the  eyes  are  tdtuated  at  first  al  tkt 
sides  of  the  head,  gradually  approaching  the  anterior  portion.  At  the  estremtty  of  e»(* 
of  these  lateral  prolongations,  a  rounded  mass  appears,  which  becomes  the  gloho  of  ihr 
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eye.  The  superficial  portions  of  the  globe  are  developed  into  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea, 
which  seem  to  be  formed  of  a  process  from  the  dura  mater.  The  pedicle  attached  to  the 
globe  becomes  the  optic  nerve.  The  iris  is  developed  at  about  the  seventh  week,  and  is 
at  first  a  simple  membrane,  without  any  central  opening.  As  the  pupil  appears,  it  is 
closed  by  a  vascular  membrane — which  probably  belongs  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystal- 
line lens — called  the  pupillary  membrane.  This  membrane  gradually  disappears  by  an 
atrophy  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  It  attains  its  maximum  of  develop- 
ment at  the  sixth  month  and  disappears  at  the  seventh  month.  The  vitreous  humor  is 
formed  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  optic  vesicle.  The  crystalline  lens  is  regarded  as  a 
product  of  the  tegumentary  layer.  At  the  tenth  week,  we  observe  the  beginning  of  the 
formation  of  the  eyelids.  These  meet  at  about  the  fourth  month  and  adhere  together  by 
their  edges.  In  many  mammals,  the  eyelids  remain  closed  for  a  few  days  after  birth ;  but 
they  become  separated  in  the  human  subject  in  the  later  periods  of  foetal  life. 

It  is  probable  that  the  vesicle  which  becomes  developed  into  the  internal  ear  is  formed 
independently ;  at  least,  oases  have  been  observed  in  which  there  was  congenital  absence 
of  the  auditory  nerves,  the  parts  of  the  internal  ear  being  perfect.  Soon  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  auditory  vesicle,  however,  it  commimicates  with  the  third  primitive  cerebral 
vesicle,  the  filament  of  communicaUon  being  developed  into  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  auditory  vesicle,  which  appears  subsequently  to  the  organ  of  vision,  is  eventually 
developed  into  the  vestibule.  The  next  formations  are  the  arches,  or  diverticula,  which 
constitute  the  semicircular  canals.  The  membranous  labyrinth  appears  long  before  the 
osseous  labyrinth ;  and  it  has  been  found  perfectly  developed  at  three  months.  The  bones 
of  the  middle  ear,  which  have  no  connection,  in  their  development,  with  the  nervous 
system,  but  which  it  is  convenient  to  mention  here,  are  remarkable  for  their  early  appear- 
ance. They  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  and  are  as  large  in  the  foetus  at 
term  as  in  the  adult.  A  remarkable  anatomical  point  with  relation  to  these  structures  is 
the  existence  of  a  cartilage,  attached  to  the  malleus  on  each  side  and  extending  from  this 
bone  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  two  cartilages  meeting  and  uniting  in 
the  median  line  to  form  a  single  cord.  "  This  cartilage  now  ossifies,  although,  in  the 
eommencement,  it  forms  most  of  the  mass  of  the  bone ;  it  disappears  at  the  eighth  month.'^ 
(Meckel.)    This  curious  structure  is  known  as  the  cartilage  of  Meckel. 

There  are  no  special  points  for  description  in  the  development  of  the  olfactory  lobes, 
which  is  very  dmple.  These  are  ofishoots  from  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  appearing  at  the 
inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  a  little  later  than  the  parts  con- 
nected with  vision  and  audition.  The  vesicles  themselves  become  filled  with  ganglionic 
matter,  and  constitute  the  olfactory  bulbs,  their  pedicles  being  the  so-called  olfactory 
nerves,  or  commissures.  The  development  of  some  of  the  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system  is  illustrated  in  Plates  I.  and  II.,  facing  page  920. 

As  far  as  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  foetus  are  concerned,  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  restricted  mainly  to  reflex  phenomena  depending  upon  the  action  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  that  perception  and  volition  hardly  exist.  It  is  probable  that  many  reflex 
movements  take  place  in  utero»  When  a  foetus  is  removed  from  the  uterus  of  an  animal, 
even  during  the  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  movements  of  respiration  occur,  a  fact  which 
we  have  often  demonstrated  to  medical  classes ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  efforts  of  respi- 
ration sometimes  occur  within  the  uterus.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  reflex  action  excited 
by  the  want  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues,  when  the  placental  circulation  is  interrupted.  Wo 
have  already  discussed  these  phenomena  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  respiration. 

Development  of  the  Alimentary  System, 

The  intestinal  canal  is  the  first  formation  of  the  alimentary  system.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  this  is  at  first  open  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  extent,  presenting,  at  either 
extremity  of  the  longitudinal  gutter,  in  ftont  of  the  spinal  colxm:in,  a  rounded,  blind  ex- 
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tremity,  which  is  closed  over  in  front  for  a  short  dietance.  The  cloenra  of  the  abdcoiMl 
plates  then  cxtende  laterally  and  from  the  two  extremidea  of  the  intestine,  until  we  bin 
only  the  opening  remaining  for  the  passage  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  the  pedicle  of  tbt 
mnbilicBl  Teaicte.  There  is  at  first  an  open  comninnicatjon  between  the  lower  part  of  ik 
intestinal  tube  and  the  allantois,  which  forms  the  canal  known  as  the  nrscbns;  botttitl 
portion  of  thia  communication  which  remains  enclosed  in  the  abdominal  cavit;  bectm 
separated  from  the  urachns,  is  dilated,  and  eventuaUj  forms  the  urinary  bladder.  Wba 
the  bladder  ia  first  shut  off,  it  communicates  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  inteatine,  vliieit 
is  called  the  cloaca;  but  it  finally  loses  this  connection  and  presents  a  special  opoiap 
tbb  urethra. 

As  development  advances,  the  intestine  grows  rapidly  in  length  and  becomes  cwn- 
Inted.  It  is  held  loosely  to  the  ^inal  column  by  the  mesentery,  a  fold  of  the  peritoneiim, 
this  membrane  being  reSected  along  the  walls  of  the  il- 
dominal  cavity.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  ■  pn- 
tion  of  the  intestine  protrades  at  the  nmbilicus,  when  Ih 
first  intestinal  convolution  appears;  and  sonietime*  tboi 
is  a  congenital  hernia  of  this  kind  at  birtb,  which  muHj 
disappears  nnder  the  inflnence  of  gentle  and  contiDaiii 
pressnre.  An  illnstration  of  this  is  ^ven  in  Fig.  801.  Vm 
protrusion,  in  the  normal  process  of  development,  npii- 
nally  retnrned  into  the  abdomen,  as  the  cavity  oftbepcdi- 
clo  of  the  nmbilical  veaicle  is  obliterated,  at  abont  the  ItAtl 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  tiimt- 

Pm.m.-~Hitaipie.,Ao<anvaiam   *ry  canal  presents  two  lateral  projections,  or  poodw. 

^/^i"*-'?™^""  VL!'^'   The  one  on  the  left  side,  as  it  increaees  in  uze,  beoomw  tk 

col  htmia.    From  a  Hpfldimm  In  ^  ^ 

tbepoueHiDDurProCDiiun.  greater  pouch  of  the  stomach,  and  the  one  on  the  n^i 
■^  -  ■■        ,yeniyofihok«p,.tjilii   side,  the  lesser  ponch. 

I  At  a  short  distance  below  the  attachment  of  the  pediw 
of  the  umbilical  voNcle  to  the  intestine,  there  appetn  i 
ronnded  diverticulum,  which  is  eventually  developed  into  the  caicnni,  or  the  coml]Hllr^ 
ment  of  the  larger  inteBtine.  The  ctecam  gradaatty  recedes  from  the  neighborhood  of  li* 
nmbilicus,  which  is  its  original  situation,  and  finally  becomes  fixed,  by  a  shortening  of  th 
mesentery,  in  the  right  iliac  region.  As  the  cfwium,  or  capnt  coli,  is  developed,  it  fffM*** 
a  conical  appendage,  which  is  at  first  fnlly  as  large  as  the  small  intestine  and  is  reUtiidy 
longer  than  in  the  adult.  During  the  fourth  week,  tbia  appendage  becomes  relatively  smillff 
and  more  or  less  twisted,  forming  the  appendix  vermiformis.  At  the  second  moatta,  tbt 
ceecum,  or  caput  coli,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at  the  nmbilicus,  and  the  large  intestine  txbtii 
in  a  straight  line  toward  the  nnus ;  at  the  third  month,  it  is  situated  at  aboat  the  DuMk 
of  the  abdomen ;  and  it  gradually  descends,  until  it  reaches  the  right  iliac  region  at  iboai 
the  seventh  month.  Thus,  at  the  second  month,  there  is  only  a  descending  colon;  Ih 
transverse  colon  is  formed  nt  the  third  month;  and  the  ascending  colon,  at  thefflU 
month.  The  ileo-ceecal  valve  spears  at  the  third  month ;  the  rectum,  nt  the  fnartb 
month ;  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  at  the  fifth  month.  During  this  timr,  ih 
large  intestine  increases  more  rapidly  in  diameter  than  the  small  intestine,  while  the  ftna 
develops  more  rapidly  in  its  length. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development,  the  snrface  of  the  intestines  is  smooth ;  bat  vB 
appear  upon  its  mucous  membrane  during  the  latter  half  of  intra-uterine  eiisiwf' 
These  are  found  at  first  both  in  the  largo  and  the  small  intestine.  At  the  fourth  monli. 
they  become  shorter  and  less  numerous  in  the  large  intestine,  and  they  are  lost  at  iboii 
the  eighth  month,  when  the  projections  which  bound  the  saccoli  of  this  portion  of  th 
intestinal  canal  make  their  appearance.  The  valvnlffl  conniventes  appear,  in  the  fbrni « 
slightly-elevated,  transverse  folds,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  The  nSi 
of  the  small  intestine  are  permanent. 


Germs  or  Embryos 
PI  I  


iss.  ^,£,i?,^.— v.uitarlDreerebialhemlipherei;  z.  optic Ihaliml.  m.  tnbercul*  qoadrl- 
Itenliu:  A.  rarslwlliini:  ».  pons  Varolii;  r,  epliul  eofd;  »,  (plDe;  t,  Mil;  a.  eje): 
na.  hok;  o.  «t;  t,.  k„h,.  TlK«n1  arclKa;  in.  inUrlor  dtnunltj:  M.  poalerlorai- 
tmnltj.    (Haeckd.) 


of  four  Vertebrates 


PiM.  CD.  G, B.—c,»a\ei\ot  cettibTti  bamltpberes:  2,opilc  Ib&laml ;  m,  tabarcnUqaiidii- 
ft«mliis :  h,  csrebeUnm ;  n.  pons  Varolii :  r.  sploal  cmd ;  u>,  Bploe :  >,  tall ;  a,  efes ; 
na,no«e:  a,  ear;  t, ,  i,.  t„  vliccral  archn;  Ai.  aoUrlor  eitrenilt; ;  M.  pocterlor  ai- 
tmoltj,   (BMCkal.) 
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The  mesentery  is  first  formed  of  two  perpendicular  folds,  attaohed  to  the  sides  of  the 
spinal  colnmn.  As  the  intestine  undergoes  development,  a  portion  of  the  peritoneal 
membrane  extends  in  a  quadruple  fold  from  the  stomach  to  the  coloil,  to  form  the  great 
omentum,  which  covers  the  small  intestine  in  front. 

As  the  head  undergoes  development,  a  large  cavitj  appears,  which  is  eventually 
bounded  by  the  arches  that  are  destined  to  form  the  different  parts  of  the  face.  This  is 
the  pharynx.  It  is  entirely  independent,  in  its  formation,  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
latter  terminating  in  a  blind  extremity  at  the  stomach ;  and,  between  the  pharynx  and 
l^e  stomach,  there  is  at  first  no  channel  of  communication.  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
pharynx  presents,  during  the  sixth  week,  a  large  opening,  which  is  afterward  partiaUy 
closed  in  the  formation  of  the  face.  The  rest  of  this  cavity  remains  closed  until  a  com- 
munication is  effected  with  the  oesophagus.  The  oesophagus  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
tube,  which  finally  opens  into  the  pharynx  above  and  into  the  stomach  below.  At  this 
time,  there  is  really  no  thoracic  cavity,  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach  is  very  near  the 
pharynx,  the  oesophagus  is  short,  the  rudimentary  lungs  appear  by  its  sides,  and  the  heart 
lies  just  in  front.  As  the  thorax  is  developed,  however,  the  oesophagus  becomes  longer, 
the  lungs  increase  in  size,  and  finally  the  diaphragm  shuts  off  its  cavity  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  The  growth  of  the  diaphragm  is  from  its  periphery  to  the  central  por- 
tion, which  latter  gives  passage  to  the  vessels  and  the  oesophagus.  Sometimes,  when  this 
closure  is  incomplete,  we  have  the  malformation  known  as  congenital  diaphragmatic 
hernia. 

The  development  of  the  anus  is  sufiSciently  simple.  At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
intestine  terminates  below  in  a  blind  extremity ;  but,  at  about  the  seventh  week,  a  lon- 
gitudinal slit  appears  below  the  external  organs  of  generation,  by  which  the  rectum 
opens.  This  is  the  anus.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to  observe  an  arrest  in  the  development 
of  this  opening,  the  intestine  terminating  in  a  blind  extremity,  a  short  distance  beneath 
the  integument.  This  constitutes  the  malformation  known  as  imperforate  anus,  a  de- 
formity which  can  usually  be  relieved,  without  much  difficulty,  by  a  surgical  operation,  if 
the  distance  between  the  rectum  and  the  skin  be  not  too  great.  The  opening  of  the  anus 
apx>ears  about  a  week  after  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  at  or  about  the  seventh  week. 

The  rudiments  of  the  liver  appear  very  early,  and,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  this  organ  has  attained  an  enormous  size.  Two  projections,  or  buds,  appear  on 
either  side  of  the  intestine,  which  form  the  two  principal  lobes  of  the  liver.  This  organ 
is  at  first  symmetrical,  the  two  lobes  being  of  nearly  the  same  size,  with  a  median  fis- 
sure. One  of  these  prolongations  from  the  intestine  becomes  perforated  and  forms  the 
excretory  duct,  of  which  the  gall-bladder,  with  its  duct,  is  an  appendage.  During  the 
early  part  of  foetal  life,  the  liver  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
According  to  Burdach,  its  weight,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  at  different 
ages,  is  as  follows :  At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  1  to  8 ;  at  term,  1  to  18 ;  in  the 
adult,  1  to  86.  Its  structure  is  very  soft  during  the  first  months,  and  it  is  only  at  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month  that  it  assumes  one  of  its  most  important  functions,  viz.,  the 
production  of  sugar.  As  development  advances,  and  as  the  relative  size  of  the  liver 
gradually  diminishes,  its  tissue  becomes  more  solid. 

The  pancreas  appears  at  the  left  side  of  the  duodenum,  by  the  formation  of  two  ducts 
leading  from  the  intestine,  which  branch  and  develop  glandular  structure  at  their  ex- 
tremities. The  spleen  is  developed,  about  the  same  time,  at  the  greater  curvature  of  the 
stomach.  This  organ  is  abundantly  supplied  witli  blood-vessels,  but  it  has  no  excretory 
duct.    The  spleen  becomes  distinct  during  the  second  month. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  digestive  fluids  are  secreted  during 
intra-uterine  life.  The  stomach,  at  least,  never  contains,  at  this  time,  an  acid  secretion. 
At  birth,  the  intestine  contains  a  peculiar  substance,  called  meconium,  which  will  be 
described  farther  on.  Oholesterine,  an  important  constituent  of  the  bile,  is  found  in  the 
meconium  in  large  quantity,  but  its  function  is  connected  exclusively  with  excretion. 
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J)eveloptnent  of  the  Stspiratory  System. 

On  the  anterior  surface  ot  the  membruioitB  tube  which  beoome«  the  cesophagiu,  aa 

elevation  appears,  which  soon  presents  an  opening  into  the  cesophagua,  the  prqjectiou 

forming,  at  this  time,  a  single,  lioUow  eul-de-»ae.    This  opening  becomes  the  rima  glotti- 

dis,  and  the  single  tube  with  which  it  is  oonneoted  is  developed  into  the  trachea.   At  the 

lower  eztremitj  of  this  tutve,  a  bifuroa- 

lioD  appears,  terminating  first  in  one, 

sad    afterward,   in    several  euU-dt-*ac. 

The  bifurcated    tube  constitutes,  after 

the  longs  ore  developed,  the  primitive 

bronchi,  at  the  eztremities  of  which  are 

the  branches  of  the  bronchial  tree.    Aa 

the  bronchi  branch  and  subdivide,  they 

extend  downward  into  what  beoomee 

eventuall}'  the  cavitj  of  the    thorax. 

The  pulmonary  veudee,  according   to 


i^VieBaimMtarvtiiU.-A,B.<utiatn)m*t<ftuhmgt.  The  pulmonary  vesiclee,  according  to 
ate««.'SSS«'  '^•"-^  i^'  B,.rd»*,  m  a.Y.l<.p«i  brfor.  th.  t™. 
ohea.  The  lungs  contain  no  air  at  any 
period  of  intra-nterine  life,  and  receive  bnt  a  small  quantity  of  blood ;  but,  at  birth, 
tbey  become  distended  with  air,  are  inoreased  thereby  in  volume,  and  receive  all  the 
blood  from  the  right  ventricle.  This  process  of  development  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  302. 
The  longa  appear,  in  the  human  embryon,  during  the  uzth  week.  The  two  portions  into 
which  the  original  bud  is  bifurcated  conatitnte  the  true  pnlmonary  stractnre,  and  the 
formation  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  occurs  afterward  and  is  secondary.  We 
have  indicated  the  pulmonary  strnoture  as  branoliing  proceaaes  from  the  bronchial  tubes, 
merely  for  convenience  of  deacription. 

Development  of  the  Face. 

The  development  of  the  face  in  the  embryon  of  mammab  is  somewhat  complex,  bat 
it  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  its  study  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  whioh 
various  rery  common  malformationa  of  the  face  and  palate  are  produced.  The  anterior 
portJOD  of  the  embryon,  as  we  have  seen  in  studying  the  development  of  the  trunk,  re- 
mains open  in  front  long  after  the  medullary  plates  have  met  at  the  back  and  enclosed 
the  neural  caual.  The  common  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  is  closed  by  the 
growth  of  the  visceral  plates,  which  meet  in  front  Theee  are  projecting  plates  of  the 
intermediate  blastodermic  layer,  which  gradually  extend  forward  from  the  vertebral  col- 
umn. At  the  same  time  that  the  visceral  plates  are  thus  cloedng  over  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  four  distinct,  tongue-like  projections  appear,  one  above  the  other,  by  the  eidee 
of  the  neck.  These  are  called  the  visceral  arches,  and  the  slits  between  them  are  called 
the  visceral  clefts.'  The  first  three  arches,  enumerating  them  from  above  downward,  cor- 
respond, in  their  origin,  to  the  three  primitive  cerebral  vesicles.  The  fourth  arch,  which 
is  not  ennmerated  by  some  authors,  who  recognize  but  three  arches,  corre^nds  to  the 
superior  cervical  vertehrs.  Of  these  four  arches,  the  first  is  the  moat  important,  as  its 
development,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  frontal  process,  forms  the  face  and  the  mal- 
leus and  incus  of  the  middle  ear.  The  second  arch  forms  the  lesser  comua  of  the  byoid 
bone,  the  stapes,  and  the  styloid  ligament.  The  third  arch  forms  the  body  and  the  greater 
coruua  of  the  hyoid.  The  fourth  arch  forma  the  larynx.  The  first  cleft,  aituated  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  arch,  becomes  obliterated  in  front  by  a  depoaition  of 
plastic  matter,  but  an  opening  remains  bv  the  side,  which  forms,  eitemkltT,  ijie  external 

deirelopmoDl  of  tLi-  plrrulatury  »yBC«m. 
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anditory  meatus,  and  internally,  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  Eustachian  tnbe.  The 
other  clefts  become  obliterated  as  the  arches  advance  in  their  development. 

From  the  above  sketch,  it  is  seen  that  the  face  and  the  neck  are  formed  by  the 
advance  and  closure  in  front  of  projections  from  behind,  in  the  same  way  as  the  cavities 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  closed:  bat  the  closure  of  the  first  visceral  arch  is 
complicated  by  the  projection,  from  above  downward,  of  the  frontal,  or  intermaxillary 
process,  and  by  the  formation  of  several  secondary  projections,  which  leave  certain  per- 
manent openings,  forming  the  mouth,  nose,  etc.  These  processes  of  development,  we 
shall  now  attempt  to  follow. 

In  the  very  first  stages  of  development  of  the  head,  there  Is  no  appearance  of  the 
face.  The  cephalic  extremity  consists  simply  of  the  cerebral  vesicles,  the  surface  of  this 
enlarged  portion  of  the  embryon  being  covered,  in  front  as  well  as  behind,  by  the  exter- 
nal blastodermic  membrane.  During  the  sixth  week,  after  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx 
has  appeared,  the  membrane  gives  way  in  front,  forming  a  large  opening,  which  may  be 
called  the  first  opening  of  the  mouth.  At  this  time,  however,  the  face  is  entirely  open 
in  front  as  far  back  as  the  ears.  The  first,  or  the  superior  visceral  arch,  now  appears 
as  a  projection  of  the  middle  blastodermic  layer,  extending  forward.  This  is  soon  marked 
by  two  secondary  projections,  the  upper  projection  forming  the  superior  maxillary  por- 
tion of  the  face,  and  the  lower,  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  two  projections  which  form 
the  lower  jaw  soon  meet  in  the  median  line,  and  their  superior  margin  is  the  lower  lip. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  projection  f^om  above,  extending  between  the  two  superior 
projections,  which  is  called  the  frontal,  or  intermaxiUary  process.  This  extends  from 
the  forehead  (that  portion  which  covers  the  front  of  the  cerebrum)  downward.  The 
superior  maxillary  projections  then  advance  forward,  graduaUy  passing  to  meet  the 
frontal  process,  but  leaving  two  small  openings  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  which 
are  the  openings  of  the  nostrils.  The  upper  portion  of  the  frontal  process  thus  forms 
the  nose ;  but  below,  is  the  lower  end  of  this  process,  which  is  at  first  split  in  the  median 
line,  projects  below  the  nose,  and  forms  the  incisor  process,  at  the  lower  border  of  which 
are  finally  developed  the  incisor  teeth.  As  the  superior  maxillary  processes  advance 
forward,  the  eyes  are  moved,  as  it  were,  from  the  sides  of  the  head  and  present  anteriorly, 
until  finally  their  axes  become  parallel.  These  processes  advance  f^om  the  two  sides, 
come  to  the  sides  of  the  incisor  process  beneath  the  nose,  unite  with  the  incisor  process 
on  either  side,  and  their  lower  margin,  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  incisor  process, 
forms  the  upper  lip ;  but,  before  this,  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  incisor  process  have 
united  in  the  median  line.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  a  small  papilla 
makes  its  appearance,  which  gradually  elongates  and  forms  the  tongue. 

While  this  process  of  development  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  first  visceral  arch 
is  going  on,  at  its  posterior  portion,  we  have  developing,  the  malleus  and  incus,  the 
former  being  at  first  connected  with  the  cartilage  of  Meckel,  which  extends  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  the  cartilages  from  either  side  meeting  at  the  chin. 
The  cleft  between  the  first  and  the  second  visceral  arch  has  closed,  except  at  its  posterior 
portion,  where  an  opening  is  left  for  the  external  anditory  meatus,  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

At  the  same  time,  the  second  visceral  arch  advances  and  forms  the  stapes,  the  styloid 
ligament,  and  the  lesser  comua  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  third  arch  advances  in  the  same 
way ;  and  the  arches  from  the  two  sides  meet,  .become  united  in  the  median  line,  and 
form  the  body  and  the  greater  comua  of  the  hyoid.  The  clefts  between  the  second  and 
the  third  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  arches  become  obliterated  by  the  deposition 
of  plastic  matter. 

The  fourth  arch  forms  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  larynx,  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
being  developed  first.  In  front  of  the  larynx  nnd  just  behind  the  tongue,  is  a  little  ele- 
vation, which  is  developed  into  the  epiglottis.  The  openings  of  the  nostrils  appear  during 
the  second  half  of  the  second  montli.    A  little  elevation,  tlie  nose,  appears  between  these 
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openings,  and  the  nasal  bavitj-  begins  to  be  separated  from  the  moDtb.  The  lips  an 
dietiDCt  daring  the  third  month,  and  the  tongne  first  appears  in  the  cpotk  of  Ibe 
seventh  week, 

T)ie  above  sketch  of  the  mode  of  devek^ 
ment  of  the  face  enables  ns  to  Dndentand  the 
origin  of  certain  of  the  more  common  nulfor- 
luationa  of  this  part.  When,  bjr  an  arrest  of 
development,  the  eaperior  maxilla  od  one  side 
ftula  to  unite  with  the  «de  of  tho  inciaor 
process,  we  have  the  very  common  deformity 
known  as  single  hare-lip.  If  this  onion  f»il  on 
I  both  sides,  we  have  doable  harelip,  when  the 
incisor  process  ia  usually  more  or  lesa  project- 
ing. As  a  very  rare  deformity,  it  ia  sometimea 
observed  that  the  two  sides  of  the  incisor  pro- 
cess have  failed  to  unite  with  each  other,  leav- 
ing a  fissure  in  the  median  line. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
eKact  mode  of  development  of  the  face  by  ver- 
bal description  alone;  bnt  it  will  be  readily 
understood,  after  the  acconnt  we  have  jost 
given,  by  stnilying  Figs.  303,  304,  and  305, 
copied  &om  the  great  atlas  of  Coate,  and  plate* 
I.  and  11.,  Figs.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  facing  page 

Fm.  »«»,— .VOBtt  lif  a  human  eittbrpon  iif  /Mm     020 
tmentg-Jire  to  tVfnif/~eiyht  dtyn  ;  maffiit^itt  IS 

diamtiin.   (Uhu.)  The  palatine  arch  is  developed  by  two  pro- 

'"  ""hiA  ta  ™l'Meribb^*JSl^"'r'riBK'^^rU^-  •^^sses.  whlch  arise  on  either  aide  from  the  in- 

3.  lott  nottrtJ:  4.  t,  intniur  muiiiiry  prowssgel  cisor  process,  pass  backward  and  npward,  and 

^^t^'"^^^^^^b^r-i^m°'^X  finally  meet  and  unite  in  the  median  line.    The 

S^X'X'Sr»^'"'?'™"oJJj;'?:«iv'£^    -^o"  «f  *'>«*  f"™"  "•«  P'-^^  "f  »ep»ratioa 
cenJ  nFcii :  a.  teami  TisccnJ  uch ;  s,  Uitrd  tisceni    between  the  month  and  the  nares ;  and  want 
eye ,    ,  eir.  ^^  fnslon  of  these  prooesaes,  from  arrest  of  de- 

velopment, produces  the  malformation  known  as  cleft  palate,  in  which  the  fiseore  k 
always  in  the  median  line.  At  the  same  tjme,  a  vertical  process  forms  in  the  median 
line,  between  the  palatine  arch  and  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity,  which  separates  the 
two  nares. 

Developintnt  of  the  Teeth. — Recent  embryological  researches  have  shown  that  the  old 
idea  of  the  development  of  tho  dental  papillie  in  the  bottom  of  a  gutter  formed  at  the 
border  of  either  Jaw  is  erroneous.  According  to  the  moat  recent  observera,  the  first 
appearance  of  the  organs  for  the  development  of  the  teeth  ia  marked  by  the  formation 
of  a  cellular  projection  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  rounded  border  of  each  jaw, 
which  forms  a  rounded  bond  above  and  dips  down  somewhat  into  the  subjacent  stnict- 
nre.  This  band  is  readily  separated  by  maceration,  and  the  removal  of  the  portion  that 
dips  into  the  maxilla  leaves  a  groove,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  explanation  erf  the 
description  of  a  groove  by  the  earlier  writers.  This  band  extends  the  entire  length  of 
the  jaws  without  interruption.  Its  anperior  surface  is  rounded,  and  that  portion  which 
dips  into  the  subjacent  muoons  structure  ia  wedge-shaped,  so  that  its  section  has  the 
form  of  a  V, 

Aa  soon  as  this  primitive  band  is  formed,  which  occurs  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  week, 
a  flat  band  projects  from  its  internal  snrface,  near  the  mucons  structure,  which  is  caUed 
the  epithelial  band.  This  also  extends  over  the  entire  length  of  the  jaws.  It  is  thin. 
flattened,  with  its  free  edge  curved  inward  and  toward  the  jaw,  and  is  composed,  at 
first,  of  a  central  layer  of  polygonal  cells,  covered  by  a  layer  of  columnar  epitheliam. 
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At  certain  points— tbese  points  corresponding  to  the  aitnation  of  the  true  dental 
bolbs — there  appear  rounded  enlargements  at  tbe  free  margin  of  the  epithelial  band 
just  described.  Each  one  of  these  is  developed  into  one  of  the  atrnctares  of  the  perfect 
tootb.  The  mechanism  of  tbe  formation  of  this,  which  is  called  the  enamel-organ,  and 
of  the  dental  bulb  is  as  follows; 


Pro.  sot.— JfoiiU  qfaloHiimem 
daft.    (Caste. 


IhiDUl  proeew  widely  BloDed  at  Ita  Inttarior  portJoo ;  the  alF  or  the  Dose ;  S,  ippeATUKHi  of  tbe  i'LoBDre  ^■ 

i,a,  InclKir  proceuu  produced  by  this  iloplus;  8,8,  hfbiIi  Ihe  oaae;  i.  middle,  or  median  portion  ofchvup- 

Doalrlli ;  4.  lower  Up  and  marula.  Ibnued  by  the  per  Up,  fermed  by  tbe  approarh  and  imloii  of  the  two 

union  or  the  Inferior  maiUlary  prooeues;  £,B,Bape-  Incisor  proceuw.  ■  Httle  notch  In  the  median  Uneatill 

rior  majdllan'  prot^aBet  codiI^oua  to  the  indjwr  Indlcatm^theprlmltlveHparatlonartbetwo'prweuea; 

pioceui  S,  mouth.  stIU  coafhanded  with  tbe  iiual  D,  B,  nip«rlor  maxinaiy  proceaus,  fbrnilDC  the  later*) 

litvm ;  T.  tttt  appeatauce  of  the  closun  of  the  naaal  poiikHis  of  tlie  upper  Up ;  6,  6,  jrroore  fhr  tbe  develop- 

Ihaic;  e,  8,  flnt  appearance  of  the  two  halvas  of  inent  of  the  laebrjmul  aaeand  the  naaal  canal ;  T.  hiwer 

the  palatine  arch;  9,longne;  lU,  ID,  eyei;  11,  li,  Up ;  8,  mouth ;  9.  >.  the  tvo  IMenl  bajves  of  the  jiiUa- 


A  rounded  enlargement  appears  at  tbe  margin  of  the  epithelial  band.  Thib  soon  be- 
comes directed  downward  (adapting  our  description  to  the  lower  jaw)  and  dips  into  the 
mucous  structure,  being  at  first  connected  with  the  epithebal  band  by  a  narrow  pedicle, 
which  soon  disappears,  leaving  the  enlargement  enclosed  completely  in  a  follicle.  This 
is  the  dental  follicle,  and  it  has  no  connection  with  the  wedge-shaped  band  which  we  de- 
scribed first.  While  this  process  is  going  on,  a  conical  bulb  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the 
follicle.  The  enamel-organ,  formed  from  the  epithelial  hand,  becomes  excavated  or  cop- 
shaped  at  its  under  surface  and  fits  over  the  dental  bulb,  becoming  united  to  it. 

The  tooth,  at  this  time,  consists  of  the  dental  balb,  with  tbe  enamel-organ  closelj 
fitted  to  its  projecting  surface.  The  enamel-organ  is  developed  into  the  enamel;  the 
dental  bulb,  which  is  provided  with  vessels  and  nerves,  becomes  tlie  tootb-pulp ;  and, 
upon  the  surface  of  titc  dental  bulb,  the  dentine,  or  ivory,  is  developed  in  successive 
layers.  The  cement  is  developed  by  succesdve  layers  upon  that  portion  of  the  dentine 
which  forms  the  root  of  the  tootb.  As  these  processes  go  on,  the  tooth  projects  more 
and  more,  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  follicle  gives  way,  and  the  tooth  finally 
appears  at  the  surface. 

>  The  periods  of  deTClopment  LndJcsIcd  Air  these  diagrams 
noled  In  the  text :  buHt  1b  imposelble  to  Ai  Ibcs-i  with  absolute  i 
UDderstood  to  be  merely  spproiimatlTO. 
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The  permBDent  teeth  are  developed  benekth  t^e  foUidea  of  the  temporur,  «r  milk- 
teeth.  The  first  appearance  is  a  prolongatioii  or  diTerticnlnm  from  the  eoamel-oi^aD  of 
the  temporary  tooth,  whieh  dips  more  deeplj  into  the  mnoona  stoncture.  This  beoDiBee 
tlie  enamel-organ  of  the  permaneDt  tooth;  and  the  saaceasive  stages  of  developmeBt  of 
the  dental  folliclea  and  the  dental  pulp  progress  in  the  same  way  aa  in  the  tetnporkrr 
teeth.  As  the  permanent  teeth  increase  in  size,  they  gradually  encroach  upon  the  roots 
of  the  temporary  teeth.    The  roots  of  the  latter  are  absorbed,  the  permanent  t««th  ad- 


Fio.  9K.— Temporary  ami  perman 
i,  1,  tfmporerj  oenlMl  IkHbop*  ;  It,  i,  lemporBiy  1«Ib™1  lncl«on 
iDourfl:  A.  JX  temporary  poflterlor  malm;  G,  4.  penuncDl 
8.  ?i,  pemunent  cuiiD« ;  9,  0,  penminent  DthI  blcuppLda ;  10, 

vance  more  and  more  toward  the  surface,  and  the  crown  of  each  temporary  tooth  is 
finally  pushed  ont.  The  number  of  the  temporary  teeth  is  twenty,  while  there  are 
thirty-two  permanent  teeth.  Thus  there  are  three  permanent  teeth  on  either  side  of 
both  jaws,  which  are  developed  de  noto  and  are  not  preceded  by  temporary  stmctaree. 

The  first  dental  follicles  asually  appear  in  regnlar  snooessioD.  The  follicJes  for  the 
internal  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  appear  first,  this  occnrring  at  about  the  ninth  week. 
All  of  the  follicles  for  the  temporary  teeth  are  completely  formed  at  about  the  elevuith 
or  the  twelfth  week. 

The  temporary  teeth  appear  successively,  the  corresponding  teeth  appearing  «  littJe 
earlier  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  usual  order,  subject  to  certain  exceptional  rariftttooft. 
according  to  Sappey,  is  as  follows : 

The  four  central  incisori)  appear  from  aii  to  eight  months  sDer  birth. 

The  four  lateral  incJBors  appear  from  seven  to  twelve  months  after  birth. 

The  Tour  anlerior  molars  appear  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  afler  birth. 

The  four  canines  appear  from  siitecn  lo  twenty-four  months  after  birth. 

The  four  posterior  molars  appear  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  months  after  bitth- 
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Tb«  order  of  eropdon  of  the  pernuaest  teeth  is  as  follows : 

The  tvo  central  incisors  of  the  loner  j&w  appear  from  the  sixth  (o  the  eighth  Tear. 

The  two  centra!  inciaora  of  the  upfSr  jaw  appear  from  the  seveolh  to  the  eij^th  year. 

The  four  lateral  indaors  appear  from  the  ei|^th  to  the  nhith  jeer. 

The  fonr  Bret  blcnspidB  appear  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  year. 

The  four  caniaes  appear  from  the  tenth  to  the  eleventh  year.  • 

The  four  seoODd  bicuepide  appear  from  Uie  tnelfUi  to  the  thirteenth  jettr. 

The  above  are  the  permanent  teeth  which  replace  the  temporary  teeth.    The  per- 
manent teeth  which  are  developed  de  novo  appear  aa  follows : 
The  first  molars  appear  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  year. 
The  second  molars  appear  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  year. 
The  third  molars  appear  ftwn  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty-firat  year. 

Development  of  the  Qenito- Urinary  Syatem. 

The  genital  and  the  urinary  organs  are  developed  together  and  are  both  preceded  by 
the  appearance,  of  two  large,  symmetrical  etmctores,  known  as  the  WollBan  bodies,  or 
the  bodies  of  Oken.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  falae  or  the  priaiordial  kidneys. 
They  appear  at  abont  tbe  thirtieth  day,  develop  very  rapidly  on  cither  aide  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  are  so  large  as  to  almost  fill  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Fig.  307,  rep- 
resenting a  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Dalton,  shows  how  lorge  these  bodies 
are  in  fbe  early  life  of  the  embryon,  at  which  time  their  fhnction  is  nndoiibtedly  very 
important. 

Very  soon  after  the  Wolffian  bodies  have  made  their  appearance,  we  can  distinguish, 
at  their  inner  borders,  two  ovoid  bodies,  which  are  finally  developed  into  the  testicles, 
for  the  male,  or  the  ovaries,  for  the  female.     At  their  external  bortiere,  are  two  ducte, 
on  either  ^de,  one  of  which,  the  internal,  is  called  the  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body.    This 
finally  disappears,  in  the  female,  hot  it  is  developed  into  the  vas 
deferens,  in  the  male.    The  other  duct,  which  is  external  to 
the  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body,  disappears,  in  the  male,  but  it 
becomes  the  Fallopian  tube,  in  the  female.    This  is  known  as 
the  dnot  of  Mailer.    Behind  the  Wolffian  bodies,  are  devel- 
oped the  kidneys  and  the  suprarenal  capsnles. 

As  the  development  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  attains  its  maxi- 
mum, their  stractnre  becomes  somewhat  complex.  From  their 
proper  ducts,  which  are  applied  directly  to  their  outer  bor- 
ders, tubes  make  their  appearance  at  right  angles  to  the 

dacta,  which  extend  into  the  substance  of  the  bodies  and  be-  fiq.  t(n.— Fatal  ptg,  a  if  an 
come  somewhat  convoluted  at  their  extremities.  These  tubes  i^i^J^of  ^r^ 
eommunicat«  directly  with  the  ducts,  and  the  ducts  them-  ,  t™-  „  ,  .  __.  ,_ 
selves  open  mto  the  lower  part  of  the  mtestinol  canal,  oppo-  a,  ^tcriM-  axtnmitv :  *, 
site  to  the  point  of  its  communication  with  the  allantois.  The  imlilX  t^e  beL''cii'i  .iS^i 
tubes  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  are  simple,  terminating  in  single,        liST'^V^JJ?'  '™"''" 

,  .  .  "  "  of  the  WoUBu  bodfet. 

somewhat  ailated,   blind  extremitiea,   are  hned  with  epithe- 

liom,  and  are  penetrated,  at  their  extremities,  by  blood-vessels,  which  form  coils  or  con- 
volutions in  tbeir  interior.  These  are  undoubtedly  organs  of  depuration  for  the  embryon 
and  take  on  the  function  to  be  sobseqnently  assumed  by  the  kidneys;  but,  in  the  female, 
they  are  temporary  structures,  disappearing  as  development  advances,  and  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  development  of  the  true  urinary  organs. 

The  testicles  or  ovaries  are  developed  at  the  intemal  and  anterior  surface  of  the  Wolf- 
fian bodies,  first  appearing  in  the  form  of  small,  ovoid  masses.  Be^nning  just  above 
and  passing  along  the  external  borders  of  the  WoltSon  bodies,  are  the  tubes  called  the 
duets  of  Mftller.    These  at  first,  open  into  the  intestine,  near  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
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Wolffian  ducts.  In  the  female,  their  upper  extremities  remain  free,  except  the  single 
fimbria  which  is  connected  with  the  ovarj.  Their  inferior  extremities  unite  with  each 
other,  and,  at  their  point  of  union,  they  form  the  uterus.  When  this  union  is  incomplete, 
we  have  the  malformation  known  as  double  uterus,  which  may  be  associated  with  a 
double  vagina.  The  Wolffian  bodies  and  their  ducts  disappear,  in  the  female,  at  about 
the  fiftieth  day.  A  portion  of  their  structure,  however,  persists,  in  the  form  of  a  col- 
lection of  closed  tubes,  constituting  the  parovarium,  or  organ  of  RosenrntlUer. 

In  the  female,  the  ovaries  pass  down  no  farther  than  the  pelvic  cavity  ;  but  the  testi- 
cles, which  are  at  first  in  the  abdomen  of  the  male,  finally  descend  into  the  scrotum. 
As  the  testicles  descend,  they  carry  with  them  the  Wolffian  duct,  that  portion  of  the 
Wolffian  body  which  is  permanent  constituting  the  head  of  the  epididymis.  At  the 
same  time,  a  cord  appears,  attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  testicle  and  extending 
to  the  symphysis  pubis.  This  is  called  the  gubernaculum  testis.  It  is  at  first  muscular, 
but  the  muscular  fibres  disappear  during  the  later  periods  of  utero-gestation.  It  is  not 
known  that  its  muscular  structure  takes  any  part,  by  contractile  action,  in  the  descent 
of  the  testicle  in  the  human  subject.  The  epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens  are  formed 
from  the  Wolffian  body  and  the  Wolffian  duct. 

At  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  testicle  has  reached  the  internal  abdom- 
inal ring ;  and,  at  this  time,  a  double  tubular  process  of  peritoneum,  covered  with  a  few 
fibres  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  gradually 
extends  into  the  scrotum.  The  testicle  descends,  following  this  process  of  pentoneum, 
which  latter  becomes  eventually  the  visceral  and  parietal  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  canal  of  communication  between  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  cavity  of  the  scrotum 
is  finally  closed,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum.  The  fibres 
derived  from  the  internal  oblique  constitute  the  cremaster  muscle. 

At  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  month,  the  testicles  have  reached  the  external  abdominal 
ring  and  then  soon  descend  into  the  scrotum.  The  vas  deferens,  as  we  have  seen,  passes 
from  the  testicle,  along  the  base  of  the  bladder,  to  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra ;  and,  as  development  advances,  two  sacculated  diverticula  from* these  tubes 
make  their  appearance,  which  are  attached  to  the  bladder  and  constitute  the  vesicnbe 
seminal  es. 

As  the  ovaries  descend  to  their  permanent  situation  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  there  appears, 
attached  to  the  inner  extremity  of  each,  a  rounded  cord,  analogous  to  the  gubernaculum 
testis.  A  portion  of  this,  connecting  the  ovary  with  the  uterus,  constitutes  the  ligament 
of  the  ovary ;  and  the  inferior  portion  forms  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  which 
passes  through  the  inguinal  canal  and  is  attached  to  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  development  of  the  external  organs  of  generation  will  be  studied  after  we  have 
described  the  development  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

Development  of  the  Urinary  Apparattu, — ^Behind  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  developed 
entirely  independently  of  them,  the  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  and  ureters  make  their 
appearance.  The  kidneys  are  developed  in  the  form  of  little,  rounded  bodies,  composed 
of  short,  blind  tubes,  all  converging  toward  a  smgle  point,  which  is  the  hilum.  These  tubes 
increase  in  length,  branch,  become  convoluted  in  a  certiun  portion  of  their  extent,  and 
finally  assume  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  renal  tubules,  with  their  Malpighian 
bodies,  blood-vessels,  etc.  They  all  open  into  the  hilum.  At  the  same  time  that  the  kid- 
neys are  undergoing  development,  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  formed  at  their  superior 
extremities.  These  bodies,  the  function  of  which  is  unknown,  are  relatively  so  much 
larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult,  that  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
important  in  intra-uterine  life,  though  nothing  definite  is  known  upon  this  point.  The 
kidneys  are  relatively  very  large  in  the  foetus.  Their  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  in  the  foetus,  is  1  to  80,  and,  in  the  adult,  1  to  240.  The  ureters  are  undoubtedly 
developed  as  tubular  processes  from  the  kidneys,  which  finaUy  extend  to  open  into  ths 
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bladder.     This  fact  is  shown  b;  certain  cases  of  malfonnatioo,  in  which  the  ureters  bare 
not  reached  the  bladder,  bat  terminate  in  blind  extremities.    The  development  of  the 
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genito-nrinary  system  can  be  readily  understood,  after  the  description  we  have  jnst 
given,  by  a  study  of  Fig.  808. 

External  Organs  of  Generation, — The  external  organs  of  generation  begin  to  be 
developed  at  about  the  fifth  week.  At  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  embryon, 
a  small,  ovoid  eminence  appears  in  the  median  line,  at  the  lower  portion  of  which  there 
is  a  longitudinal  slit,  which  forms  the  common  opening  of  the  anus  and  the  genital  and 
urinary  passages.  This  is  the  cloaca.  There  is  soon  developed,  internally,  a  septum, 
which  separates  the  rectum  from  the  vagina,  the  urethra  of  the  female  opening  above. 
In  the  male,  tbis  septum  is  developed  between  the  rectum  and  the  urethra,  the  gener- 
ative  and  the  urinary  passages  opening  together.  From  this  median  prominence,  two 
lateral,  rounded  bodies  make  their  appearance.  These  arc  developed,  with  the  median 
elevation,  into  the  glans  penis  and  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  male,  or  into  the  clitoris  and 
the  labia  minora  of  the  female.  In  the  male,  these  two  lateral  prominences  unite  in  the 
median  line  and  enclose  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra.  When  there  is  a  want  of 
union  in  the  cavernous  bodies  in  the  male,  we  have  the  malformation  known  as  hypospa- 
dias. In  the  female,  there  is  no  union  in  the  median  line,  and  an  opening  remains 
between  the  two  labia  minora.  The  scrotum  in  the  male  is  analogous  to  the  labia 
msgora  of  the  female;  the  distinction  being  that  the  two  sides  of  the  scrotam  unite 
in  the  median  line,  while  the  labia  migora  remain  permanently  separated.  This  anal- 
ogy is  farther  illustrated  by  the  anatomy  of  inguinal  hernia,  in  which  the  intestine 
descends  into  the  labia,  in  the  female,  and  into  the  scrotum,  in  the  male.  It  sometliDes 
occurs,  also,  that  the  ovaries  descend,  very  much  as  the  testicles  pass  down  in  the  male* 
and  pass  through  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

From  the  above  description,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  malformation  and  malposition 
of  the  genital  organs  may  occur,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  sex  of  the  indi- 
vidual. We  may  have,  in  a  male,  absence  of  beard  and  a  certain  degree  of  development 
of  the  mammary  glands,  with  a  pelvic  conformation  approximating,  more  or  less,  that  of 
the  female ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  female  may  have  a  beard,  slight  mammary  devel- 
opment, and  a  general  conformation  of'  the  body  resembling  that  of  a  male.  This  may 
be  associated  with  corresponding  malformations  of  the  genital  organs.  We  may,  for 
example,  have  a  large  development  of  the  clitoris, -descent  of  the  ovaries,  more  or  lesa 
complete  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  and  union  of  the  labia  majora,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  sex  from  an  external  examination ;  and  opposite  vices  of  formation  may 
occur  in  the  male,  the  testicles  remaining  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  beings  have  existed  of  undetermined  sex,  and  many  cases  of  this  kind  are 
on  record.  Two  cases  have  been  reported  in  which,  apparently,  the  two  sexes  were 
combined.  The  first  case  was  presented  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Vienna,  by  Roki- 
tansky,  in  1869.  This  case  presented,  on  post-mortem  examination,  two  ovaries  with 
their  Fallopian  tubes,  a  rudimentary  uterus,  a  testicle,  and  a  vas  deferens  containing 
spermatozoids.  This  individual  menstruated,  had  an  imperfect  penis,  and  a  bifid  8ctx>- 
tum.  The  sexual  indifference  was  absolute.  The  second  case  was  published  by  Hepp- 
ner,  in  1872.  This  was  a  child,  six  weeks  old,  which  had  been  preserved  in  alcohol  for 
several  years.  It  presented  ovaries.  Fallopian  tubes,  a  uterus,  and  a  vagina  opening  into 
the  urethra.  There  were  also  two  bodies  which  were  shown,  upon  microscopical  examina- 
tion, to  be  testicles,  a  penis  with  hypospadia,  and  a  prostate ;  but  there  were  neither 
vesiculffi  seminales  nor  vasa  deferentia. 

Development  of  the  Circulatory  System, 

The  blood  and  the  blood-vessels  are  developed  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  ovum  and 
make  their  appearance  nearly  as  soon  as  the  primitive  trace.  The  mode  of  development 
of  the  first  vessels  differs  from  that  of  vessels  formed  later,  as  they  appear  de  noro  in  the 
blastodermic  layers,  while  afterward,  vessels  are  formed  as  prolongations  of  preexisting 
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tubes.  Soon  after  the  external  and  the  internal  blastodermic  membranes  have  become 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  intermediate  membrane  has  been  formed  at  the 
thickened  portion  of  the  ovum  which  is  destined  to  be  developed  into  the  embryon,  cer- 
tain of  the  blastodermic  cells  undergo  a  transformation  into  blood-corpuscles.  These  are 
larger  than  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  adult  and  are  generally  nucleated.  At  about  the 
same  time  (it  may  be  before  or  after  the  appearance  of  the  corpuscles,  for  this  point  is 
undetermined)  certain  of  the  blastodermic  cells  fuse  with  each  other  and  arrange  them- 
selves so  as  to  form  vessels.  Leucocytes  are  probably  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
red  corpuscles.  The  vessels  thus  formed  constitute  the  area  vasculosa,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  what  is  known  as  the  first  circulation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  relations  of  the  embryon  at  different  stages  of  development  must 
require  certain  variations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  circulatory  system.  The  ovum  nas, 
of  course,  no  vascular  connection  with  the  mother  before  the  lormation  of  the  ailantois. 
It  has  undergone,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  development,  and  presents  a  circulator^ 
system,  which  extends  over  the  umbilical  vesicie.  This  stage  of  development  of  the  vas- 
cular system  constitutes  what  is  known  aa  the  first  circulation.  As  the  ailantois  is  devel- 
oped, the  circulation  over  tne  umbilical  vesicie  becomes  unimportant,  and  its  vessels  disap- 
pear. Vessels  then  extend  into  the  ailantois,  are  finally  developed  into  the  foetal  portion 
of  the  placenta,  and  what  is  known  as  the  second  circulation  is  established.  This  circu- 
lation continues  throughout  intraruterine  life,  and,  as  we  know,  the  embryon  and  foetus 
depend  entirely  upon  the  placenta  for  materials  for  respiration,  nutrition,  and  growth. 
At  birth,  the  requirements  are  again  changed.  The  placental  circulation  is  then  abol- 
ished, and  the  arrangement  of  vessels  peculiar  to  it  disappears.  Kow,  for  the  first 
time,  the  pulmonary  circulation  becomes  important.  All  the  blood  passes  through  the 
lungs  before  it  is  sent  to  the  general  system,  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  become  com- 
pletely separated  from  each  other,  and  the  third,  the  pulmonary,  or  adult  circulation,  is 
established. 

The  Firsts  or  Vitelline  Circulation. — In  the  development  of  oviparous  animals,  the 
first,  or  vitelline  circulation  is  very  important ;  for,  by  these  vessels,  the  contents  of  the 
nutritive  yolk  are  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  embryon,  constituting  the  only  source  of 
material  for  its  nutrition  and  growth.  In  mammals,  however,  nutritive  matter  is  ab- 
sorbed almost  exclusively  from  the  mother,  by  simple  endosmosis,  before  the  placental 
circulation  is  established,  and  by  the  placental  vessels,  at  a  later  period.  The  vitelline 
circulation  is  therefore  not  important,  and  the  vessels  disappear  with  the  atrophy  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle. 

The  area  vasculosa,  in  mammals,  consists  of  vessels  coming  from  the  body  of  the 
embryon,  forming  a  nearly  circular  plexus  in  the  substance  of  the  vitellus,  around  the 
embryon.  The  vessels  of  this  plexus  open  into  a  sinus  at  the  border  of  the  area,  called 
the  sinus  terminalis.  It  is  probable  that  these  vessels  are  developed  de  novo  in  the  inter- 
mediate blastodermic  layer  and  are  not  preceded  by  a  distinct  membrane ;  but  such  a 
membrane  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  the  vascular  blastodermic  layer. 

If  we  examine  the  ovum  when  the  area  vasculosa  is  first  formed,  we  see  the  embryon 
lying  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  nearly  circular  plexus  of  blood-vessels.  The 
plexus  surrounds  the  embryon,  except  at  the  cephalic  extremity,  where  the  terminal 
sinuses  of  the  two  sides  curve  downward  toward  the  head,  to  empty  into  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric veins.  As  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  embryon, 
it  carries  the  plexus  of  vessels  of  the  area  vasculosa  with  it,  the  vessels  of  communication 
with  the  embryon  being  the  omphalo-mesenteric  arteries  and  veins.  As  these  processes 
are  going  on,  the  great  central  vessel  of  the  embryon  becomes  enlarged  and  twisted  upon 
itself,  at  a  point  just  below  the  cephalic  enlargement  of  the  embryon,  between  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  pharynx  and  the  superior  eul-de-sae  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  exca- 
vation which  receives  this  vessel  is  called  the  fovea  cardiaca.    The  different  stages  of 
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development  of  the  heart,  which  is  formed  of  the  twisted  portion  of  tlie  ccntnU  vessd, 
will  be  described  farther  od.  Stuple,  nadnlator;  mocotnents  take  place  in  the  heart  of 
tiie  chick  at  about  the  middle  of  the  second  day ;  but  there  is  not,  at  that  time,  anj 
regular  oiroulation.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  or  the  beginiiiiig  of  the  third,  the  cor- 
renta  of  the  circulation  are  eatablished.  The  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  circtUa- 
lion  in  the  hnman  embr/on  has' not  been  accurately  determined. 


In  tlie  arrangement  of  the  vessels  for  the  first  circnlalion  of  the  embryon,  the  heart  k 
situated  exactly  in  the  median  line  and  gives  off  two  arches  which  curve  to  ^ther  mk 
and  unite  into  a  single  central  trunk  at  the  spinal  column  below.  These  are  the  two  aortc. 
and  the  single  trank  formed  by  their  union  becomes  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  two  aortk 
arches,  one  of  which  only  is  permanent,  are  sometimes  called  the  inferior  vertehrKl  art«riea. 
These  vessels  give  off  numerous  branches,  which  pass  into  the  area  Tssoulosa.  Tiro  of 
these  branches,  however,  ore  larger  than  the  others,  pass  to  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  an 
called  the  omphalo-mesenterio  arteries.  In  the  embryon  of  ntammals,  there  are,  at  firct. 
four  omphalo-mesenteric  veins,  two  superior,  which  are  the  lar^r,  and  two  inferior; 
but,  OS  development  advances,  the  two  inferior  veins  are  closed,  and  we  then  have  two 
omphalo-niesenteric  arteries  and  two  ompbalo- mesenteric  veins.  At  about  the  fm-tieth 
day,  one  artery  and  one  vein  disappear,  and  we  have  then  bat  one  omphalo-meseoleric 
artery  and  one  vein.  Boon  afl«r,  as  the  circulation  becomes  established  in  the  allantots, 
the  vessels  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  ompbalo-mesenteric  vessels  are  obliteni«d. 
and  the  first  circulation  is  superseded  by  the  second. 

As  the  septum  between  the  two  ventricles  makes  its  appearance,  that  divisioD  of  the 
right  aortic  arch  which  ooustitutes  the  vascular  portion  of  one  of  the  branchial  arches  ds- 
appears  and  loses  its  connection  with  the  abdominal  aorta;  a  branch,  however,  persets 
during  the  whole  of  intra-uterine  life  and  constitutes  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  asother 
braooh  is  permanent,  forming  the  palmonarj  artery. 
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Tht  Second,  or  Placental  Cirvvtation. — As  the  omphalo-mesentorio  veBSela  disappear, 
and  as  the  tJlantois  is  developed  to  form  tiie  chorion,  two  vessels  (the  hjpogaatrio  arte- 
riea)  are  given  off,  first  from  the  abdominal  aorta;  bnt  afterward,  as  the  vessela  going  to 
the  lower  extremities  are  developed,  the  branching  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  aoch  that 
the  vessels  become  connected  with  the  internal  iliac  arteries.  The  bjpogastric  arteries 
pass  to  the  chorion  tiirongli  the  nmbilical  cord  and  constdtnte  the  two  nmbilical  arteries. 
At  first,  there  are  two  nmbilicHl  veins;  bnt  one  of  them  afterward  disappears,  and  there 
is  finallj  bnt  one  vein  in  the  nmtulical  cord.  It  is  in  this  way — the  nmbilical  arteries  car- 
rying the  blood  to  the  tufts  of  the  faetsl  placenta,  which  is  retnmed  by  the  nmbilical 
vein — that  the  placental  circnlation  is  established. 

Oorresponding  to  the  foar  visceral  arches,  which  we  have  described  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  face,  are  four  vascular  arches.    One  of  these  disappears,  and  the 
remaining  three  undergo  certain  changes,  hj  which  they  are  converted  into  the  vesfiels 
going  to  the  head  and  the  superior  extremities.    The  anterior  arches  on  the  two  ridee 
are  converted  into  the  carotids  and  subclavians;  the  second,  on  the  left  side,  is  converted 
into  the  permanent  aorta,  and  the  right  is  obliterated ;  the  third,  on  dther  side,  is  con- 
verted into  the  right  and  left  pnlmonar;  arteries.     In  the  early  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vascular  system  of  mammals,  the  conditions  have  been  compared  to  the  per- 
manent arrangement  of  the  oircniatory  system  in  fishes.     The  heart  of  fishes  remains 
single ;  and  the  heart  of  mammals  is  at  first  single,  bnt  afterward  it  becomes  divided  by  the 
development  of  the  intra- ventricular  septum.    The  branchial  arches  in  fishes  are  perma- 
nent, they  receive  all  the  blood  from  the  aortic  bulb,  and  the  blood 
fVom  these  arches  then  passes  into  the  dorsal  aorta.    This  is  very 
nearly  the  condition  of  the  vascular  system  when  the  branchial 
arches  first  appear  in  the  embryon  of  mammals. 

The  changes  of  the  branchial  arches  which  we  have  described 
are  illustrated  in  the  diagrammatic  Fig.  310.  In  this  figure,  the 
three  branchial  arches  that  remain  and  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  upper  portion  of  the  vascular  system  are  1,  2,  3, 
on  either  side.  The  two  anterior  (3,  3)  l)eoome  the  carotids  («,  e) 
and  the  subclavians  (i,  <).  The  second  (2, 2)  is  obliterated  on  the 
right  side,  and  becomes  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  left  Mde. 
The  third  (1,  1),  counting  from  above  downward,  is  converted 
into  tlie  pnlmonary  orteriea  of  the  two  sides.  Upon  the  left  side, 
there  is  a  large  anastomosing  vessel  {ea\  between  the  pulmonary 
artery  of  that  side  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  whieh  is  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  The  anastomosing  vessel  {ed)  between  the  right  pul- 
monary artery  and  the  aorta,  is  obliterated.  Fio.  810.—  TrantformatUm 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  veins  is  very  simple.  Two  arrKa  "into  Mrmanmt 
venous  trunks  make  Uieir  sppearonce  by  the  sides  of  the  spinal  n^m^Jjto^^B  Bmt)* 
column,  which  are  called  the  cardinal  veins,  and  run  parallel  with  B.aonfcrbulb:  i,a,S.4-1«> 
the  superior  vertebral  arteries,  or  the  twoaortffl,  emptying  finally  wi^jrehe^VfuEJ'wiif 
into  the  auricular  portion  of  the  heart  by  two  canals,  which  are  MtinUirfrMppe™i™;i.i. 
called  the  canals  of  Cnvier,  These  veins  change  their  relations  two  orotidh  >iiii  united. 
and  connections  as  the  first  circulation  is  replaced  by  the  second,  ^tn  pertwir^^Lthc<  two 
The  oraphalo-mesenteric  vein  opens  into  the  heart  between  the  wt!^li^i^eS"iiorn'- 
two  canals  of  Ouvier.  As  development  advances,  the  liver  is  nma;  n,a.Thetora-,p.p. 
formed  in  the  course  of  this  vessel,  a  short  distance  betow  the  ihe  XFn«*wuii«nV;  od] 
heart,  and  the  vein  ramifies  in  its  substance ;  so  that  the  blood  of  I^niuSr^WetSd''  ^'"'^ 
the  ompbalo-meaenteric  vun  passes  through  the  liver  before  it 

gets  to  the  heart.  We  have  seen  that  the  ompbalo-mesenteric  vein  is  obliterated  as  the 
umbiliral  vein  makes  its  appearance.  The  blood  from  the  umbilical  vein  is  at  first 
emptieil  directly  into  the  heart ;   bnt  this  vessel  soon  establishes  the  same  relations 
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with  the  liver  as  the  omphalo-inesenteric  vein,  and  its  blood  passes  throogb  the  liver 
before  it  reaches  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation.  As  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vdn 
atrophies,  the  mesenteric  vein,  bringing  the  blood  from  the  intestinal  canal,  is  developed, 
and  this  penetrates  the  liver,  becoming,  finally,  the  portal  vein. 

As  the  lower  extremities  are  developed,  the  inferior  vena  cava  makes  its  appeftrance 
between  the  two  inferior  cardinal  veins.  This  vessel  receives  an  anastomosing  branch 
from  the  umbilical  vein,  before  it  penetrates  the  liver,  and  this  branch  is  the  ductus 
venosus.  As  the  inferior  vena  cava  increases  in  size,  it  conmiunicates  below  with  the 
two  inferior  cardinal  veins ;  and  that  portion  of  the  two  inferior  cardinal  veins  which 
remains  constitutes  the  two  iliac  veins.  The  inferior  cardinal  veins,  between  that  portion 
which  forms  the  iliac  veins  and  the  heart,  finally  become  the  right  and  the  left  azygos 
veins. 

The  right  canal  of  Cuvier,  as  the  upper  extremities  are  developed,  enlarges  and  be- 
comes the  vena  cava  descendens,  receiving,  finally,  all  the  blood  from  the  head  and  the 
superior  extremities.  The  left  canal  of  Cuvier  undergoes  atrophy  and  finally  disi^pearsw 
The  upper  portion  of  the  superior  cardinal  veins  is  developed  into  the  jugulars  and  aob- 
clavians  on  the  two  sides.  As  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  cardinal  vein  and  the  left 
canal  of  Cuvier  atrophy,  a  venous  trunk  appears,  connecting  the  left  subclavian  with  the 
right  canal  of  Cuvier.  This  increases  in  size  and  becomes  the  left  vena  innominata,  which 
connects  the  left  subclavian  and  internal  jugalar  with  the  vena  cava  descendena. 

Beoelopment  of  the  Heart. — The  central  enlargement  of  the  vascular  system  in  ttke 
first  circulation,  which  becomes  the  heart,  is  twisted  upon  itself  by  a  single  torn.  The 
portion  connected  with  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  embryon  gives  origin  to  the 
arterial  system,  and  the  portion  connected  with  the  caudal  extremity  receives  the  blood 
from  the  venous  system.  The  walls  of  the  arterial  portion  of  the  heart  soon  become 
thickened,  while  the  walls  of  the  venous  portion  rem^n  comparatively  thin.  There  then 
appears  a  constriction,  which  partly  separates  the  auricular  from  the  ventricular  portion. 
At  a  certain  period  of  development,  the  heart  presents  a  single  auricle  and  a  single  ven- 
tricle. 

The  division  of  the  heart  into  two  ventricles  appears  before  the  two  auricles  are  sepa- 
rated. This  is  effected  by  a  septum,  which  gradually  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  heart 
upward  toward  the  auricular  portion.  At  the  seventh  week,  there  is  a  large  opening  be- 
tween the  two  ventricles.  This  gradually  closes  from  below  upward,  the  heart  becomes 
more  pointed,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  ventricles  is  complete  at  about  the  end  of  the 
second  month. 

At  about  the  end  of  the  second  month,  a  septum  beg^s  to  be  formed  between  the 
auricles.  This  extends  from  the  base  of  the  heart  toward  the  ventricles,  but  it  leaves  an 
opening  between  the  two  sides  (the  foramen  ovale,  or  the  foramen  of  Botal)  which  per- 
sists during  the  whole  of  fceital  life.  At  the  anterior  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  vena 
cava  ascendens  into  the  right  auricle,  there  is  a  membranous  fold,  which  projects  into 
the  auricle.  This  is  the  valve  of  Eastaohins,  and  it  divides  the  right  auricle  incompletely 
into  two  portions. 

During  the  sixth  week,  the  heart  is  vertical  and  situated  in  the  median  line,  with  the 
aorta  arising  from  the  centre  of  its  base.  At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  it  is  raised 
up  by  the  development  of  the  liver,  and  its  point  presents  forward.  During  the  fonrth 
month,  it  is  twisted  slightly  upon  its  axis,  and  the  point  presents  to  the  left  At  this 
time,  the  auricular  portion  is  larger  than  the  ventricles ;  but  the  auricles  diminish  in  their 
relative  capacity  during  the  latter  half  of  intra-uterine  life.  The  pericardium  makes  its 
appearance  during  the  ninth  week. 

Early  in  intra-uterine  life,  the  relative  size  of  the  heart  is  very  great.  At  the  second 
month,  its  weight,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  1  to  50.  This  proportioD, 
however,  gradually  diminishes  until,  at  birth,  the  ratio  is  1  to  120.    The  proportt<MULte 
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weight  in  the  adult  is  about  1  to  160.  During  about  the  first  half  of  intra-uterine  life, 
the  thickness  of  the  two  ventricles  is  nearly  the  same;  but,  after  that  time,  the  relative 
thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  gradually  increases. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Fatal  Circulation. — In  studying  the  complete  course  of  the  blood 
in  the  foetus,  which  constitutes  the  second,  or  the  placental  circulation,  we  note  peculiari- 
ties in  two  portions  of  the  circulatory  system.  In  the  one,  a  peculiar  arrangement  is 
necessitated  by  the  passage  of  blood  to  and  from  the  placenta ;  and  in  the  other,  the  char- 
acter of  the  blood  coming  from  the  placenta  necessitates  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
heart  and  the  great  vessels. 

The  branches  from  the  internal  iliac  arteries,  which  pass  to  the  foetal  tufts  of  the  pla- 
centa, do  not  exist  in  the  adult.  The  ductus  venosus,  which  conveys  a  portion  of  the 
blood  of  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  and  the  umbilical  vein  itself  do 
not  exist  in  the  adult. 

The  Eustachian  valve,  situated  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  vena  cava  ascendens  as  it 
opens  into  the  right  auricle,  does  not  exist  in  the  adult.  The  foramen  ovale,  or  the  open- 
ing between  the  right  and  the  left  auricle,  through  which  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava 
ascendens  is  directed  into  the  left  auricle,  does  not  exist  in  the  adult.  The  ductus  arte- 
riosus, which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  left  pulmonary  artery  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
does  not  exist  in  the  adult.  In  the  adult,  the  pulmonary  arteries  receive  all  the  blood 
from  the  right  ventricle.  In  the  foetus,  the  pulmonary  arteries  receive  a  small  quantity 
of  blood,  as  compared  with  that  which  passes  to  the  aorta  through  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
Keeping  in  view  these  peculiarities  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  the  entire  course  of  the 
blood,  during  foetal  life,  is  as  follows : 

Beginning  with  the  abdominal  aorta,  we  follow  the  course  of  blood  into  the  two 
primitive  iliacs,  and  thence  into  the  internal  iliacs.  From  the  two  internal  iliacs,  the  two 
hypogastric  arteries  arise,  which  ascend  along  the  sides  of  the  bladder  to  its  fundus,  thence 
pass  to  the  umbilicus  and  go  to  the  placenta,  forming  the  two  umbilical  arteries.  In  this 
way,  the  blood  of  the  foetus  goes  to  the  plac^ita. 

The  umbilical  vein  enters  the  body  of  the  foetus  at  the  umbilicus ;  it  passes  along  the 
margin  of  the  suspensory  ligament  to  the  nnder  surface  of  the  liver ;  it  gives  off  one 
branch  of  large  size,  and  one  or  two  smaller  branches  to  the  left  lobe ;  it  sends  a  branch 
each  to  the  lobus  quadratus  and  the  lobns  Spigelii ;  and  the  vessel  reaches  the  transverse 
fissure.  At  the  transverse  fissure,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  larger  of  which  joins 
the  portal  vein  and  enters  the  liver;  and  the  smaller,  which  is  the  ductus  venosus, 
passes  to  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  left  hepatic  vein. 
Thus,  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  returned  to  the  foetus  from  the  placenta  passes 
through  the  liver,  a  relatively  small  quantity  being  emptied  into  the  vena  cava  by  the 
ductus  venosus. 

The  vena  cava  ascendens,  containing  the  placental  blood  which  has  passed  through 
the  liver,  the  blood  conveyed  directly  from  the  umbilical  vein  by  the  ductus  venosus,  and 
the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  passes  to  the  right  auricle.  As  the  blood  enters 
the  right  auricle,  it  is  directed  by  the  Eustachian  valve,  passing  behind  the  valve,  through 
the  foramen  ovale,  into  the  left  auricle.  At  the  same  time,  the  blood  from  the  head  and 
the  superior  extremities  passes  down,  by  the  vena  cava  descendens,  in  front  of  the  Eusta- 
chian valve,  through  the  right  auricle,  into  the  right  ventricle.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Eustachian  valve  is  such,  that  the  right  auricle  simply  affords  a  passage  for  the  two  cur- 
rents of  blood ;  the  one,  from  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  through  the  foramen  ovale,  passes 
into  the  left  auricle  and  the  left  ventricle ;  and  the  other,  from  the  vena  cava  descendens, 
passes  through  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  into  the  right  ventricle.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  there  is  very  little  admixture  of  these  two  currents  of  blood  in  the 
natural  course  of  the  foetal  circulation.  Reid  injected  the  vena  cava  ascendens  with  red, 
and  the  vena  cava  descendens  with  yellow,  in  a  foetus  of  seven  months,  and  he  found  very 
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little  mixture  of  the  two  colors  in  the  passage  of  the  injected  material  through  the  -rig^ 
auricle. 

The  blood  poured  into  the  left  auricle  from  the  vena  cava  ascendens  through  the  fora- 
men  ovale  passes  irom  the  left  auricle  into  the  left  vcDtricle.  The  left  auricle  and  the 
left  ventricle  also  receive  a  small  quantity  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  by  the  pulmonary 
veins.  Thus  the  left  ventricle  is  filled.  At  the  same  time,  the  right  ventricle  is  filled 
with  blood  which  has  passed  through  the  right  auricle,  in  front  of  the  Eustachian  Talve. 
The  two  ventricles,  thus  distended,  then  contract  simultaneously.  The  blood  from  the 
right  ventricle  passes  in  small  quantity  to  the  lungs,  the  greater  part  passing  through  the 
ductus  arteriosus  into  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  This  duct  is  short 
(half  an  inch  in  length)  and  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill.  The  blood  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle passes  into  the  aorta  and  goes  to  the  system.  The  vessels  of  the  head  and  superior 
extremities  being  given  off  from  the  aorta  before  it  receives  the  blood  from  the  dnctoa 
arteriosus,  these  parts  receive  almost  exclusively  the  pure  blood  from  the  vena  cava 
ascendens,  the  only  mixture  with  the  placental  blood  bemg  the  blood  from  the  lower 
extremities,  the  blood  from  the  portal  system,  and  the  small  amount  of  blood  received 
from  the  lungs.  After  the  aorta  has  received  the  blood  from  the  ductus  arteriosus,  how- 
ever, it  is  mixed  blood;  and  it  is  this  which  supplies  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  physiologists  for  the  greater  relative  development 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  foBtus. 

In  Fig.  811,  which  is  partly  diagrammatic,  the  foetal  circulation  is  illustrated.  In 
endeavoring,  in  this  figure,  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  second  circulation,  we  have  not 
attempted  to  preserve  the  exact  relations  or  the  relative  size  of  the  organs.  We  have 
endeavored  to  represent,  by  dotted  lines,  the  Eustachian  valve,  the  foramen  ovale^  and 
the  two  auriculo-ventricular  orifices.  The  liver,  which  is  smaller  in  the  diagram  than  it 
really  is,  and  the  bladder,  are  represented  by  dotted  lines. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foetus  derives  materials  for  its  nutrition  and  growth 
from  the  placenta,  and  that  this  also  serves  as  a  respiratory  organ.  In  another  chapter* 
under  the  head  of  respiration  before  birth,  we  have  stated  that  *^  Legallois  frequently 
observed  a  bright-red  color  in  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vein ;  and,  on  alternately  com- 
pressing and  releasing  the  vessel,  he  saw  the  blood  change  in  color  successively  from  red 
to  dark  and  from  dark  to  red.^*  This  difference  in  color  between  the  blood  of  the  umhiH- 
cal  arteries  and  of  the  umbilical  vein  has,  however,  been  denied  by  some  authors,  who 
state  that  all  of  the  foetal  blood,  while  it  is  of  nearly  a  uniform  color,  is  lighter  than  the 
venous  blood  of  the  adult ;  but  Dalton,  in  a  direct  observation  upon  a  cat,  "  nearly  arrived 
at  the  term  of  pregnancy/^  noted  that  ^^  the  difference  in  color  between  the  umhilical 
arteries  and  veins  was  very  distinct.  They  were  both  dark,  but  the  color  of  tlie  veins 
was  very  decidedly  more  ruddy  than  that  of  the  arteries ;  t.  «.,  the  blood  in  the  umhilical 
arteries  was  of  the  color  of  the  ordinary  venous  blood,  while  that  of  the  umbilical  veins 
had  a  color  midway  between  the  ordinary  venous  and  arterial  hues.  All  the  foetuses 
were  healthy,  and  moved  briskly  after  being  taken  out  of  the  uterus. ^^ 

There  are  numerous  observations  showing  that  the  foetus  in  utero  makes  reepiratorr 
efforts  when  the  umbilical  vessels  are  compressed.  We  believe  that  these,  as  well  as  the 
first  respiration  after  birth,  are  due  to  a  want  of  oxygen  in  the  general  system  of  the 
foetus,  and  we  think  that  we  have  demonstrated  this  fact  by  experiments.  This  point  has 
already  been  elaborately  discussed  in  another  chapter.  If  our  experiments  and  the  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  them  be  correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  respiratory 
function  of  the  placenta,  although,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  has  never  been  an  accarate 
comparison  of  the  gases  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  the  umhilical 
vein. 

The  Hiirdy  or  Adult  Circulation, — ^When  the  child  is  bom,  the  placental  circnlatioii 
is  suddenly  arrested.    After  a  short  time,  the  sense  of  want  of  air  becomes  suffidentlT 
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re  riw  to  an  inspiratory  effort,  and  the  first  inspiration  it  made.    The  pol- 
as  are  then,  for  t]ie  first  tinqe,  distended  with  air,  the  pnltnonary  nrterias 
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carry  the  greatest  part  of  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  Inn^  and  a  new  oir- 
ctilation  is  established.  Daring  the  later  periods  of  fatal  life,  the  heart  is  gradnally  pre- 
pared for  the  new  currents  of  blood.    The  foramen  ovale,  which  is  largest  nt  the  sixth 
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month,  after  that  time,  is  partly  occluded  by  the  gradual  growth  of  a  valve,  which  extends 
from  below  upward  and  from  behind  forward,  upon  the  side  of  the  left  auricle.  The 
Eustachian  valve,  which  is  also  largest  at  the  sixth  month,  gradually  atrophies  after  this 
time,  and,  at  full  term,  it  has  nearly  disappeared.  At  birth,  then,  the  Eustachian  valve  is 
practically  absent;  and,  after  pulmonary  respiration  becomes  established,  the  foramen 
ovale  has  nearly  closed.  The  arrangement  of  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  such,  that, 
at  birth,  a  small  quantity  of  blood  may  pass  from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle,  bat  none 
•can  pass  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  situation  of  the  Eustachian  valve,  on  the  right 
:6ide  of  the  inter-auricular  septum,  is  marked  by  an  oval  depression,  called  the  fossa  ovalis. 

As  a  congenital  malformation,  the  foramen  ovale  may  remain  open,  producing  the 
condition  known  as  cyanosis  neonatorum.  This  may  continue  into  adult  life,  and  it  is  then 
attended  with  more  or  less  disturbance  of  respiration  and  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
normal  heat  of  the  body.  Usually,  the  foramen  ovale  is  completely  closed  at  about  the 
tenth  day  after  birth.  The  ductus  arteriosus  begins  to  contract  at  birth,  and  it  is  occluded, 
being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  impervious  cord,  at  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  day. 

When  the  placental  circulation  is  arrested  at  birth,  the  hypogastric  arteries,  the  um- 
bilical vein,  and  the  ductus  venosus  contract,  and  they  become  impervious  at  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  day.  The  hypogastric  arteries  remain  pervious  at  their  lower  por- 
tion and  constitute  the  superior  vesical  arteries.  A  rounded  cord,  which  is  the  remnant 
of  the  umbilical  vein,  forms  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver.  A  slender  cord,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  ductus  venosus,  is  lodged  in  a  fissure  of  the  liver,  called  the  fissure  of  thr 
ductus  venosus. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  belongs  really  to  gen- 
^eral  anatomy  and  is  usually  given  in  works  specially  devoted  to  that  subject.  We  have 
only  treated  of  it  incidentally,  in  our  account  of  the  development  of  the  various  organs 

und  systems. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

F(ETAL   LIFE— DEVELOPMENT  AFTER  BIRTH-^DEATB. 

EDlargement  of  the  uterus  In  pregnancy— Dnntion  of  pregnancy — Site,  welgrht,  and  position  of  tii«  ftetos — The  lirrti» 
at  different  stages  of  intra-nterino  life— Multiple  pregnancy— Cause  of  the  first  contractions  of  the  atenu  iA  nor. 
mal  parturition — Involution  of  the  uterus — Meconium — Dextral  preominonoe — Development  alt4*r  hirth — ^A|r» — 
Death — Cadaverlo  rigidity— Putrefaction. 

As  the  development  of  the  ovum  advances,  the  uterus  is  enlarged  and  its  walls  are 
thickened.  The  form  of  the  organ,  also,  gradually  changes,  as  well  as  its  position.  Im- 
mediately after  birth,  its  weight  is  about  a  pound  and  a  half,  while  the  virgin  Qtenu 
weighs  less  than  two  ounces.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  demonstrated  upon  the  living  sob- 
ject,  by  Prof.  I.  E.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  while  it  bec<HDetf 
softer  and  more  patulous  during  pregnancy,  does  not  change  its  length,  even  in  the  very 
latest  stages  of  utero-gestation.  This  fact  is  in  opposition  to  the  statements  of  most 
obstetricians,  who  believe  that  the  os  internum  dilates,  and  that  the  neck  is  gradnmlly 
absorbed,  as  it  were,  by  the  body  of  the  uterus,  during  the  later  months  of  pregnancj. 

We  have  already  studied  the  remarkable  changes  which  take  place  in  the  muoous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy  and  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  decidua, 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  neck  does  not  participate  in  these 
changes  and  is  not  thrown  off  in  parturition.  The  only  change,  indeed,  which  we  note 
in  the  neck,  aside  from  the  softening  of  its  texture,  is  the  seoretion  of  the  plug  of  mncm 
which  closes  the  os. 
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The  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy  are  very  important.  The 
blood-vessels  become  much  enlarged,  and  the  muscular  fibres  increase  immensely  in  size, 
so  that  their  contractions  are  very  powerful  when  the  foetus  is  expelled. 

It  is  evident  that,  on  account  of  the  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  it  cannot  remain  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  at  the  later  months.  During 
the  first  three  months,  however,  when  it  is  not  too  large  for  the  pelvis,  it  sinks  back  into 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  fundus  being  directed  somewhat  backward,  with  the  neck 
presenting  downward,  forward,  and  a  little  to  the  left.  After  this  time,  however,  the 
increased  size  of  the  organ  causes  it  to  extend  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  so  that  its 
fundus  eventually  reaches  the  epigastric  region.  Its  axis  then  has  the  general  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis. 

The  enlargement  of  the  utenis  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  a  greatly-increased 
circulation  in  its  walls  during  pregnancy  are  attended  with  a  temporary  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart.  According  to  Robin,  it  is  mainly  the  left  ventricle  which  is  thickened  during 
utero-gestation,  and  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  heart  at  full  term  amounts  to  more 
than  one-fifth.  After  delivery,  the  weight  of  the  heart  soon  returns  to  nearly  the  nor- 
mal standard. 

Duration  of  Pregnancy. — The  duration  of  pregnancy,  dating  from  a  fruitful  inter- 
course, must  be  considered  as  variable,  within  certain  limits.  The  method  of  calculation 
most  in  use  by  obstetricians  is,  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  last  menstrual  period.  Dr. 
Matthews  Dancan,  who  has  made  quite  a  number  of  observations  upon  this  point,  states 
that  the  278th  day  after  the  end  of  the  last  menses  is  the  average  day  of  delivery ;  but 
he  admits  that  his  method  of  calculation  is  rough,  though  he  cannot  find  any  that  is  more 
reliable.  The  observations  upon  which  this  opinion  is  based  are  the  following :  The  day 
was  predicted  in  153  cases ;  in  10  cases,  confinement  occurred  on  the  exact  day :  in  80 
cases,  the  confinement  occurred  sooner,  presenting  an  average  of  7  days  for  each  case ; 
and,  in  63  cases,  the  confinement  occurred  later,  presenting  an  average  of  8  days  for  each 
case.  The  great  difficulty  in  predicting  the  exact  time  of  confinement,  which  is  very 
important  in  practice,  is  mainly  due  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  reliable  obser- 
vations in  which  the  pregnancy  can  be  dated  from  a  single  intercourse  or  from  intercourse 
occurring  within  two  or  three  days.  We  have  received  from  Prof.  Fordyce  Barker  the 
following  very  interesting  account  of  a  case  in  which  this  observation  was  made  in  his 
own  practice :  A  lady,  concerning  whom  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  inaccuracy,  resid- 
ing in  New  York,  received  a  visit  from  her  husband,  after  a  long  interval  of  absence. 
He  arrived  in  this  city  from  New  Orleans,  remained  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  went  to 
Europe,  where  he  remained  for  four  months.  Exactly  298  days  from  the  date  of  the 
first  visit  of  the  husband,  the  lady  was  confined  and  delivered  by  Prof.  Barker.  This 
occurred  in  1852.  Taking  into  account  the  various  cases  which  are  quoted  by  authors, 
in  which  conception  has  been  supposed  to  follow  a  single  coitus,  there  appears  to  be  a 
range  of  variation  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy  of  no  less  than  40  days,  the  extremes 
being  260  and  300  days. 

In  the  very  interesting  observations  of  Knndrat  and  Engelmann,  upon  the  changes  of 
the  uterine  mucous  membrane  during  menstruation,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
the  idea  is  advanced  that  pregnancy  dates  really  from  a  menstrual  period  which  is  pre- 
vented, as  far  as  a  discharge  of  blood  is  concerned,  by  fecundation  of  an  ovum,  and  not 
from  the  period  immediately  preceding,  in  which  the  flow  takes  place.  If  we  adopt  this 
view,  the  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  ordinarily  terminate  in  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  vascular  walls,  which  results  in  a  capillary  heemorrhage ;  if,  how- 
ever, an  ovum  be  fecundated,  these  changes  do  not  pass  into  fatty  degeneration,  but 
advance  to  an  hypertrophy,  which  is  the  first  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  decidua.  The 
arguments  in  opposition  to  this  method  of  calculating  the  duration  of  pregnancy  are  the 
following :  The  time,  with  relation  to  the  menstrual  flow,  at  which  an  ovum  is  discharged 
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has  not  been  accnratelj  determined ;  and  it  is  certain  that  ovulation  frequentlj  does  not 
take  place  until  after  the  flow  of  blood  has  been  established.  This  question  we  har^ 
fully  considered  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  intercourse  is  most  liable 
to  be  followed  by  fecundation,  wben  it  occurs  just  after  the  cessation  of  a  menstroid 
period,  and  when  the  female  often  presents  unusual  sexual  excitement ;  but  it  is  trae  that 
fecundation  may  follow  intercourse  at  any  time.  If  we  admit  that  fecundation  dates 
more  nearly  from  a  menstrual  period  prevented  than  from  the  last  appearanoe  of  the 
flow,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  ovulation  usually  takes  place  before  the  flow, 
and  fecundation  would  be  most  liable  to  follow  intercourse  occnrriug  at  that  time ;  fur 
we  could  hardly  admit  that  an  ovum,  fecundated  at  the  cessation  of  a  m^istnial  period. 
could  remain  in  the  generative  passage  of  the  female  for  two  or  three  weeks,  before  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  prepared  for  its  reception.  These  facts  are  so  strong* 
that  the  view  entertained  by  Kundrat  and  Engelmann  cannot  yet  be  adopted  witbooi 
reserve. 

As  regards  the  practical  applications  of  calculations  of  the  probable  duration  of  preg- 
nancy in  individual  cases,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  duration  is  variable.  If 
we  date  from  the  end  of  the  last  menstrual  period,  we  may  adopt  the  average  of  27S 
days,  a  little  more  than  nine  calendar  months.  If  we  adopt  the  view  that  pregnancj 
dates  from  a  menstrual  period  which  has  been  prevented,  the  duration  of  intra-nteriDe 
life  would  be  about  260  days. 

Ske,  Weight,  and  Pontion  of  the  FobUu. — The  estimates  of  writers  with  regard  to  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  embryon  and  foetus  at  different  stages  of  intra-uterine  life  present 
very  wide  variations ;  still,  it  is  important  to  have  an  approximate  idea,  at  least,  npon 
these  points,  and  we  shall  adopt  the  figures  given  by  Scanzoni,  as  presenting*  fair  aver- 
ages. As  the  measurements  and  weights  are  simply  approximative,  the  slight  difller- 
onces  between  the  German  and  the  English  standards  are  not  important.  It  will  be 
useful,  also,  to  give,  as  is  done  by  Scanzoni,  a  review  of  the  general  development  of  the 
organs  at  different  stages. 

At  the  third  week,  the  embryon  is  from  two  to  three  lines  in  length.  This  is  about 
the  earliest  period  at  which  measurements  have  been  taken  in  the  normal  state. 

At  the  seventh  week,  the  embryon  measures  about  nine  lines.  Points  of  ossificatioD 
have  appeared  in  the  clavicle  and  the  lower  jaw ;  the  Wolffian  bodies  are  large ;  the 
pedicle  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  very  much  reduced  in  size ;  the  internal  organs  of  gen- 
eration  have  just  appeared ;  the  liver  is  of  large  size ;  the  lungs  present  several  loboles. 

At  the  eighth  week,  the  embryon  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  lines  in  length.  The  longs 
begin  to  receive  a  small  quantity  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary  arteries;  the  external 
organs  of  generation  have  appeared,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  sex ;  the  abdomi- 
nal walls  have  closed  over  in  front. 

At  the  third  month,  the  embryon  is  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
weighs  about  one  ounce.  The  amniotic  fluid  is  then  more  abundant,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  embryon,  than  at  any  other  period.  The  umbilical  cord  begins  to  be  twisted ; 
the  various  glandular  organs  of  the  abdomen  appear ;  the  pupillary  membrane  is  fonned; 
the  limitation  of  the  placenta  has  become  distinct.  At  this  time,  the  upper  part  of  thv 
embryon  is  relatively  much  larger  than  the  lower  portion. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  the  embryon  becomes  the  foetus.  It  is  then  from 
four  to  flve  inches  long  and  weighs  about  five  ounces.  The  muscles  begin  to  manifesl 
contractility ;  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose  are  closed ;  the  gall-bladder  is  just  developed ; 
the  fontancUes  and  sutures  are  wide. 

At  the  fifth  month,  the  foetus  is  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long  and  weighs  from 
flve  to  nine  ounces.  The  hairs  begin  to  appear  on  the  head ;  the  liver  begins  to  seerete 
bile,  and  the  meconium  appears  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  amnion  is  in  contact  with 
the  chorion. 
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At  the  aixth  month,  the  foetus  is  from  eleven  to  fourteen  inches  long  and  weighs 
firom  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds.  If  the  foetus  be  delivered  at  this  time,  life  may  con- 
tinue for  a  few  moments ;  the  bones  of  the  head  are  ossified,  but  the  fontanelles  and 
sutures  are  still  wide ;  the  prepuce  has  appeared ;  the  testicles  have  not  descended. 
.  At  the  seventh  month,  the  toetus  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  inches  long  and  weighs 
from  two  to  three  pounds.  The  hairs  are  longer  and  darker ;  the  pupillary  membrane 
disappears,  undergoing  atrophy  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery ;  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  amniotic  fluid  is  diminished,  and  the  foetus  is  not  so  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 

uterus ;  the  foetus  is  now  viable. 

At  the  eighth  month,  the  foetus  is  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  long  and  weighs  from 
three  to  four  pounds.  The  eyelids  are  opened  and  the  cornea  is  transparent ;  the  pupil- 
lary membrane  has  disappeared ;  the  left  testicle  has  descended ;  the  nmbilicus  is  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  relative  size  of  the  lower  extremities  having  increased. 

At  the  ninth  month,  the  foetus  is  about  seventeen  inches  long  and  weighs  from  five  to 
six  pounds.  Both  testicles  have  usually  descended,  but  the  tunica  vaginalis  still  commu- 
nicates with  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

At  birth,  the  infant  weighs  a  little  more  than  seven  pounds,  the  usual  range  being 
from  four  to  ten  pounds,  though  these  limits  are  sometimes  exceeded. 

The  position  of  the  foetus,  in  the  great  m^'ority  of  cases,  excluding  abnormal  presenta- 
tions, is  with  the  head  downward ;  and  why  this  is  the  usual  and  the  normal  position,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discnssion.  As  we  have  just  seen,  in  the 
early  stages  of  pregnancy,  the  foetus  floats  quite  freely  in  the  anmiotic  fluid.  Upon  this 
point,  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  has  made  the  following  interesting  experiments :  Securing 
the  limbs  of  the  foetus  in  the  natural  position  which  it  assumes  in  utero,  by  means  of 
threads,  and  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  salt  of  nearly  its  own  specific  gravity,  he  found 
that  it  naturally  gravitated  to  nearly  the  normal  position,  with  the  head  downward.  It 
is  probable,  judging  from  these  observations,  that  the  natural  gravitation  of  the  head  and 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  foetus  is  the  determining  cause  of  the  ordinary  position  in  utero. 

The  shape  of  the  uterus  at  full  term  is  ovoid,  the  lower  portion  being  the  narrower. 
The  foetus  has  the  head  slightly  flexed  upon  the  sternum,  the  arms  flexed  upon  the  chest 
and  crossed,  the  spinal  column  curved  forward,  the  thighs  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  the 
legs  slightly  flexed  and  usually  crossed  in  front,  and  the  feet  flexed  upon  the  legs,  with 
their  inner  margin  drawn  toward  the  tibia.  This  is  the  position  in  which  the  foetus  is 
best  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  in  which  the  expulsive  force  of  the 
uterus  can  be  most  favorably  exerted,  both  as  regards  the  foetus  and  the  generative  pas- 
sages of  the  mother. 

Multiple  Pregnancy, — It  is  not  very  rare  to  observe  two  cbUdren  at  a  birth,  and  cases 
are  on  record  where  there  have  been  four  and  even  five,  though  in  these  latter  instances 
the  children  generally  survive  but  a  short  time,  or,  as  is  more  common,  abortion  takes 
place  during  the  first  months.  Three  at  a  birth,  though  rare,  has  been  often  observed ; 
and  we  have  in  mind  at  this  moment  a  case  of  three  females,  triplets,  all  of  whom  lived 
past  middle  age. 

In  cases  of  twins,  it  is  an  interesting  question  to  determine  whether  the  development 
always  takes  place  from  two  ova,  or  whether  a  single  ovum  may  be  developed  into  two 
beings.  In  the  minority  of  cases,  twins  are  of  the  same  sex,  though  sometimes  they  are 
male  and  female.  In  some  oases,  there  are  two  full  sets  of  membranes,  each  foetus  hav- 
ing its  distinct  deoidua,  placenta,  and  chorion ;  in  others,  there  is  a  single  chorion  and  a 
double  amnion ;  but,  in  some,  both  foetuses  are  enclosed  in  the  same  amnion.  As  a  rule, 
the  two  placentse  are  distinct ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a  vascular  communication  between 
them,  or  what  appears  to  be  a  single  placenta  may  give  origin  to  two  umbilical  cords. 
If  there  be  but  a  single  chorion  and  amnion  and  a  single  placenta,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  two  beings  are  developed  from  a  single  ovum ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  assDinc  that  there  were  originally  two  sets  of  wembranefl,  which  had  become  fosed 
into  one.  Tlio  instances  on  record,  one  of  wljich  we  h&ve  given,  of  twins,  one  wbit«  and 
the  other  black,  shuw  concl naively  that  two  ova  may  be  developed  in  the  uterus  at  the 
sarao  time.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  npon  this  point,  the  question  of  the  possibility 
of  the  development  of  two  beings  from  a  single  ovum  remains  unsettled.  It  is  thon^t 
to  he  more  difficult  to  uuderstand  how  two  coqjoined  monsters,  like  the  celebrated 
Siameao  twins,  who  died  in  1874  at  the  age  of  witj-three  years,  conld  be  derelapcd 
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tyoni  two  ova  which  became  fused,  than  to  imagine  the  development  of  two  beings  from 
a  single  ovum.  This  qnc<4tion,  however,  belongs  to  teratology  and  could  be  settled  only 
by  observations  of  conjoined  monsters  very  early  in  their  development,  which  do  not 
exist  in  literature. 

Aa  pathological  conditions,  we  have  extra-uterine  pregnancies,  in  which  the  feenn- 
dated  ovam,  forming  its  attachments  in  the  Fallopian  tube  (Fallopian  pregnancy)  or  within 
the  abdominal  cavity  (abdominal  pregnancy),  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  development. 
The  uterus  nsaally  enlarges,  in  these  instance!',  and  forma  an  imperfect  decidua. 

Ca,u*e  of  the  Fint  Contraetion*  of  the  UUriit  in  Normal  Parturition. — The  cause 
of  the  first  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  normal  parturition  is  nndonbtedlj  referable  to 
Home  change  in  the  attachment  of  its  contents,  which  causes  the  foetus  and  its  membranes 
to  act  aa  a  foreign  body.  When,  for  any  reason,  it  is  advisable  to  canse  the  ntems  to 
expel  its  contents  before  the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  the  most  physiological  method  of 
bringing  on  the  cbntractions  of  thli>  organ  is  to  cautiously  separate  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
branes, as  is  often  done  by  introducing  an  elastic  catheter  between  the  ovum  and  the 
uterine  wall.  A  certain  time  after  this  operation,  the  ulerns  contracts  to  eijiel  the  ovum, 
which  then  acts  as  a  foreign  body. 

In  the  normal  state,  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  cells  of  the  decidna  vera  and 
of  that  portion  of  the  placenta  which  is  attached  to  the  uterus  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion, end,  in  this  way,  there  is  a  gradual  separation  of  the  enter  membrane,  so  th^  the 
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contents  of  the  uterus  gradually  lose  their  anatomical  connection  with  the  mother.  When, 
this  change  has  progressed  to  a  certain  extent,  the  uterns  begins  to  contract ;  each  con- 
traction then  separates  the  membranes  more  and  more,  the  most  dependent  part  pressing 
upon  the  os  internum ;  and  the  subsequent  contractions  are  probably  due  to  reflex  action. 
The  first  ^^pain^*  is  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  foetus  and  its  membranes  as  a  foreign 
body,  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  which  obtains  when  premature  labor  has  been  brought 
on  by  separation  of  the  membranes. 

We  shall  not  describe  the  mechanism  of  parturition,  although  this  is  entirely  a  physi- 
ological process,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  necessarily  considered  elaborately  in  works  upon 
obstetrics.  The  first  contractions  of  the  uterus,  by  pressing  the  bag  of  waters  against 
the  OS  internum,  gradually  dilate  the  cervix;  the  membranes  usually  rupture  when  the  os^ 
is  pretty  fully  dilated,  and  the  amniotic  fluid  is  discharged ;  the  head  then  presses  upon  the^ 
outlet ;  and,  the  uterine  contractions  becoming  more  and  more  yigorous  and  efficient,  the 
child  is  brought  into  the  world,  this  being  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  membranes  and 
placenta.  There  then  follows  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus^ 
which  becomes  a  hard,  globular  mass,  easily  felt  through  the  flaccid  abdominal  walls. 
The  very  contractions  of  the  muscular  flbres  of  the  uterus  which  expel  the  foetus  close 
the  vessels  ruptured  by  the  separation  of  the  placenta  and  arrest  the  hsamorrhage  from 
the  mother.  The  changes  which  then  take  place  in  the  respiration  and  the  circulation 
of  the  infant  have  been  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  circu- 
latory system. 

Involution  of  the  Uterus, — At  from  four  to  six  days,  and  seldom  later  than  eight  days 
after  parturition,  the  uterus  has  sensibly  advanced  in  the  process  of  involution ;  and  it  is 
then  gradually  reduced  to  the  size  and  structure  which  it  presents  during  the  non-preg- 
nant condition,  though  it  never  becomes  quite  as  small  as  in  the  virgin  state.  The  new 
mucous  membrane,  which  has  been  developing  during  the  latest  periods  of  pregnancy^ 
becomes  perfect  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  after  delivery.  It  has  then  united, 
at  the  03  internum,  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  neck,  which  does  not  participate 
in  the  formation  of  the  decidua.  The  muscular  fibres,  after  parturition,  present  granules 
and  globules  of  fat  in  their  substance,  and  are  gradually  reduced  in  size,  as  the  uterus 
becomes  smaller.  Their  involution  is  complete  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  month. 
During  the  first  month,  and  particularly  within  the  first  two  weeks  after  delivery,  there 
is  a  sero-sanguinolent  discharge  from  the  uterus,  which  is  due  to  disintegration  of  the 
blood  and  of  the  remains  of  the  membranes  in  its  cavity,  this  debris  being  mixed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  sero-mucous  secretion.  This  discharge  constitutes  the  lochia,  which 
are  at  first  red,  but  become  paler  as  they  are  reduced  in  quantity  and  disappear. 

During  lactation,  the  processes  of  ovulation  and  menstruation  are  usully  arrested, 
though  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  treating  of  secretion,  we  have  given  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  vernix  caseosa,  and  we  have  also  stated  what  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
properties  and  composition  of  the  urine  of  the  foetus. 

Meconium, — At  abo6t  the  fifth  month,  there  appears  a  certain  amount  of  secretion  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  which  becomes  more  abundant,  particularly  in  the  large  intestine,  as 
development  advances.  This  is  rather  light-colored  or  grayish  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  small  intestine,  becoming  yellowish  in  the  lower  portion,  and  is  of  a  dark-greenish 
color  in  the  colon.  The  dark,  pasty,  adhesive  matter,  which  is  discharged  from  the  rec- 
tum  soon  after  birth,  is  called  the  meconium. 

The  meconium  appears  to  consist  of  a  thick,  mucous  secretion,  with  numerous  grayish 
granules,  a  few  fatty  granules,  intestinal  epithelium,  and,  frequently,  crystals  of  choleste- 
rine.  The  color  seems  to  be  due  to  granulations  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  but 
the  biliary  salts  cannot  be  detected  in  the  meconium  by  Pettenkofer's  test.  The  con- 
stituent of  the  meconium  which,  in  our  own  observations,  we  have  found  to  possess  the 
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greatest,  physiological  importance,  is  cholesterine.  Although  but  few  crystals  of  cho- 
lesterine  are  found  upon  microscopical  examination,  the  simplest  processes  for  its  ex- 
traction will  reveal  the  presence  of  this 
principle  in  large  quantity.  In  a  specimen 
of  meconium  in  which  we  made  a  quantita- 
tive examination,  the  proportion  of  choles- 
terine was  6'245  parts  per  1,000.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  that  the  meconium  contains 
cholesterine  and  no  stercorine,  the  sterco- 
rine,  in  the  adult,  resulting  from  a  trans- 
formation of  cholesterine  by  the  digestiTe 
fluids,  which  are  probably  not  secreted  dur- 
ing intra-uterine  life. 

None  of  the  secretions  concerned  in  di- 
gestion appear  to  be  produced  in  utero^  and 
it  is  also  probable  that  the  true  biliary  salts 
are  not  formed  at  that  time ;  but  we  know 
that  the  processes  of  disassimilation  and 
excretion  are  then  active,  and  the  cholea- 
Fio.  9is.--chpie^t6rinej^^fram  meeonium ;  A   terine  of  the  meconium  IS  the  product  of  the 

excretory  action  of  the  liver.  The  relatka^ 
of  cholesterine  as  an  excrement! tious  principle  have  already  been  very  fully  discuaaed,  ia 
connection  with  the  bile  and  with  excretion. 


Dextral  Preeminsiiee. — ^llie  curious  fact,  that  most  persons  by  preference  uae  the 
right  arm,  leg,  eye,  etc.,  instead  of  the  left,  while,  as  exceptions,  some  use  the  left  in 
preference  to  the  right,  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  even  among  the  earlier 
writers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  fact  of  a  natural  dextral  pre- 
eminence; and,  also,  that  left-handedness  is  congenital,  difficult,  if  not  imposaible,  to 
correct  entirely,  and  not  due  simply  to  habit.  It  would  appear  that  there  must  be  sonhr 
condition  of  organization,  which  produces  dextral  preeminence  in  the  great  uugority  of 
persons,  and  left-handedness,  as  an  exception ;  but  what  this  condition  is,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  An  explanation,  very  often  offered  by  anatomistis  is,  that  the  right 
subclavian  artery  arises  nearer  the  heart  than  the  left,  that  the  right  arm  is  therefore 
better  supplied  with  arterial  blood,  develops  more  fully,  and  is,  consequently,  generally 
used  in  preference  to  the  left;  but  we  cannot  explain  the  exceptional  predominance  tk 
the  left  hand  by  an  inversion  of  this  arrangement  of  vessels. 

The  most  important  anatomical  and  pathological  facts  bearing  upon  the  questicii 
under  consideration  are  the  following :  Dr.  Boyd  has  shown  that  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
almost  invariably  exceeds  the  right  in  weight,  by  about  one-eighth  of  an  ounce.  In 
aphasia,  the  lesion  is  almost  always  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  These  facts  point  to  a 
predominance  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  which  presides  over  the  movements  of  the 
right  side  of  the  body.  Again,  a  few  oases  of  aphasia  with  left  hemiplegia,  the  lesioa 
being  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  have  been  reported  as  occurring  in  left-handed  per- 
sons.   These  points  we  have  noted  in  treating  of  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Ogle,  in  a  recent  paper  on  right-handedness,  gives  several  instances  of  aphasia  in 
left-handed  persons,  in  which  the  brain-lesion  was  on  the  right  side.  In  two  left-handed 
individuals,  the  brain  was  examined  and  compared  with  the  brain  of  right-banded  per- 
sons. It  was  found  that  the  brain  was  more  complex  on  the  left  side  in  the  right- 
handed,  and  on  the  right  side  in  the  left-handed.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
presentation  of  this  paper,  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian  stated  that  he  had  found  the  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  brain  to  be  generally  heavier  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  With  regard 
to  the  cause  of  the  superior  development  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  the  only  explaaa- 
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tion  offered  was  the  fact  that  the  arteries  going  to  the  left  side  are  usaallj  larger  than 
those  on  the  right.  There  were  no  observations  with  regard  to  the  comparative  size  of 
the  arteries  upon  the  two  sides  in  left-handed  persons. 

Reasoning  from  the  facts  just  stated,  Dr.  Ogle  conceives  that  dextral  preeminence 
depends  upon  a  nataral  predominance  of  the  lefk  side  of  the  brain,  the  reverse  obtaining 
in  the  left-handed.  This  view  seems  to  afford  the  most  rational  explanation  of  dextral 
preeminence.  It  is  generally  trae  that  the  members  on  the  right  side  are  stronger  than 
the  left,  particularly  the  arm ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  even  in  the  right-handed. 
A  not  inconsiderable  practical  experience  in  athletic  exercises  has  led  us  to  observe  that 
the  right  hand  is  more  conveniently  and  easily  used  than  the  left,  from  which  fact  we 
derive  the  term  dexterity ;  but  that  the  left  arm  is  often  stronger  than  the  right.  In 
many  feats  of  strength,  the  left  arm  appears  less  powerful  than  the  right,  because  we 
have  less  command  over  the  muscles.  As  a  single  illustration  of  this,  wd  may  mention 
the  feat  of  drawing  the  body  up  with  one  arm,  which  requires  unusual  strength,  but  very 
little  dexterity.  In  a  number  of  right-handed  persons,  we  find  many  who  perform  this 
feat  more  easily  with  the  left  arm,  and  not  a  few  who  can  accomplish  it  with  the  left 
arm  and  not  with  the  right.  When  we  come  to  the  cause  of  the  superior  development 
of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  we  must  confess  that  the  anatomical  explanation  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  We  can  only  say  that  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  are  generally  not 
exactly  equal  in  their  development,  the  left  side  being  usually  superior  to  the  right,  and 
that  we  ordinarily  use  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  body  in  preference  to  those 
of  the  left  side. 

Development  after  Birth^  Age$^  and  Death. 

When  the  child  is  born,  the  organs  of  special  sense  and  the  intelligence  are  dull ; 
there  is  then  very  little  muscular  power ;  and  the  new  being,  for  several  weeks,  does  lit- 
tle more  than  eat  and  sleep.  The  natural  food  at  this  time  is  the  milk  of  the  mother,  and 
the  digestive  fluids  do  not,  for  some  time,  possess  the  varied  solvent  properties  that  we 
find  in  the  adult,  though  observations  upon  the  secretions  of  the  infant  are  few  and 
rather  unsatisfactory.  The  full  activity  of  pulmonary  respiration  is  gradually  and  slowly 
established.  Young  animals  appropriate  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  and, 
just  after  birth,  they  present  a  much  greater  power  of  resistance  to  asphyxia  than  the  adult 
The  power  of  maintaining  the  animal  temperature  is  also  much  less  in  the  newly-born. 
The  process  of  ossification,  development  of  the  teeth,  etc.,  have  already  been  considered. 
The  hairs  are  shed  and  replaced  by  a  new  growth  a  short  time  after  birth.  The  fonta- 
nelles  gradually  diminish  in  size  after  birth,  and  they  are  completely  closed  at  the  age  of 
about  four  years. 

The  period  of  life  which  dates  from  birth  to  the  age  of  two  years  is  called  infancy 
At  the  age  of  two  years,  the  transition  takes  place  from  infancy  to  childhood.  The 
child  is  now  able  to  walk  without  assistance,  the  food  is  more  varied,  and  the  digestive 
operations  are  more  complex.  The  special  senses  an^  the  intelligence  become  more 
acute,  and  the  being  begins  to  learn  how  to  express  ideas  in  language.  The  child  gradu- 
ally develops,  and  the  milk-teeth  are  replaced  by  the  permanent  teeth.  At  puberty, 
which  begins  at  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year — a  little  earlier  in  the 
female — the  development  of  the  generative  organs  is  attended  with  important  phydcal 
and  moral  changes. 

The  different  ages  recognized  by  the  older  writers  were  as  follows :  Infancy,  from 
birth  to  the  age  of  five  years ;  adolescence,  or  youth,  to  the  twenty-fifth  year ;  adult 
age,  to  the  thirty-fifth  year ;  middle  life,  to  the  fiftieth  year ;  old  age,  to  the  sixtieth 
year ;  and  then,  extreme  old  age.  A  man  may  be  regarded  at  his  maximum  of  intellect- 
ual and  physical  development  at  about  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  he  begins  to  decline 
after  the  sixtieth  year,  although  such  a  rule,  as  regards  intellectual  vigor,  would  cer- 
tainly meet  with  numerous  exceptions. 
60 
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We  do  not  propose  to  consider,  in  this  connection,  the  psychological  raiiations 
occur  at  diflTerent  ages,  bat,  as  regards  the  general  process  of  natrition,  it  idaj  be  stated, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  appropriation  of  new  matter  is  a  little  superior  to  diflagwjmih- 
tion  up  to  about  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ;  between  twenty-five  and  forty-fire,  these 
two  processes  are  nearly  equal ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  nutrition  does  not  completelj 
supply  the  physiological  waste  of  the  tissues,  the  proportion  of  organic  to  inoi^gimB 
matter  gradually  diminishes,  and  death  follows,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  life.  In 
old  age,  the  muscular  movements  gradually  become  feeble ;  the  bones  contain  an  exceai 
of  inorganic  matter ;  the  ligaments  become  stiff ;  the  special  senses  are  nsuall j  obtuse ; 
and  there  is  a  diminished  capacity  for  mental  labor,  with  more  or  less  loss  of  the  memorr 
and  of  intellectaal  vigor.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  remote  events  are  more  dearly  and 
easily  recalled  to  the  mind  in  old  age,  than  those  of  recent  occurrence ;  and,  indeed, 
early  impressions  and  prejudices  then  appear  to  be  unusually  strong. 

It  frequently  happens,  in  old  age,  that  some  organ  essential  to  life  gives  way,  and  that 
this  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  or  that  an  old  person  is  stricken  down  by  tome 
disease  to  which  his  age  renders  him  peculiarly  liable.  It  is  so  infrequent  to  observe  a 
perfectly  physiological  life,  continuing  throughout  the  successive  ages  of  man,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  present  a  pix;ture  of  physiological  death ;  but  we  sometimes  observe 
a  gradual  fading  away  of  vitality  in  old  persons,  who  die  without  being  affected  with  ut 
special  disease.  It  is  also  difficult  to  ^x  the  natural  period  of  human  life.  Some  per- 
sons die,  apparently  of  old  age,  at  seventy,  and  it  is  rare  that  life  is  preserved  beyond 
one  hundred  years.  In  treating  of  the  so-called  vital  point,  we  have  stated  that  Uiere 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  such  occurrence,  except  under  conditions  of  most  eztraordinarr 
external  violence,  as  instaDtaueous  death  of  all  parts  of  the  organism.  If  we  confine 
ourselves  to  physiological  facts,  we  cannot  admit  the  existence  of  a  single  vital  principle 
which  animates  the  entire  organism.  Each  tissue  appears  to  have  its  peculiar  propertj, 
dependent  upon  its  exact  physiological  constitution,  which  we  call  vitality;  a  term 
which  really  explains  nothing.  The  tissues  usually  die  successively,  and  not  amnlta- 
neously,  nearly  all  of  them  being  dependent  upon  the  circulating,  oxygen-carrying  blood 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  physiological  properties.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  in- 
deed, that  the  so-called  vital  properties  of  tissues  may  be  restored,  after  apparent  death, 
by  the  iigection  of  blood  into  their  vessels. 

After  death,  there  is  often  a  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum  and  bladder, 
and  parturition,  even,  has  been  known  to  take  place.  The  appearance  which  indicates 
growth  of  the  beard  after  death  is  probably  due  to  shrinking  of  the  skin  and,  perhaps, 
contraction  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  attached  to  the  hair-foUicles.  The  most 
important  phenomenon,  however,  which  is  observed  before  putrefaction  beg^s,  is  a  gen- 
eral rigidity  of  the  muscular  system. 

Cadaveric  Rigidity,— At  a  variable  period  after  death,  ranging  usually  from  five  to 
seven  hours,  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  involuntary  as  well  as  voluntary,  becomd 
rigid  and  can  only  be  stretched  by  the  application  of  considerable  force.  Sometimes, 
especially  after  long-continued  and  exhausting  diseases,  this  rigidity  appears  as  soon  as  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  death.  In  the  case  of  persons  killed  suddenly,  while  in  full  health. 
it  may  not  be  developed  until  twenty  or  thirty  hours  after  death,  and  it  then  continnes 
for  six  "or  seven  days.  Its  average  duration  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hoars ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more' marked  and  lasts  longer,  the  later  it  appears.  In  warm  weather, 
cadaveric  rigidity  appears  early  and  continues  for  a  short  time.  When  the  contractioB 
is  overcome  by  force,  after  the  rigidity  has  been  completely  established  and  has  continiied 
for  some  time,  it  does  not  reappear.  The  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system  extends  to  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  arteries  and  the  lymphatics.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  arterial 
system  is  usually  found  empty  after  death.  The  rigidity  first  appears  in  the  mnseles 
which  move  the  lower  jaw ;  then  it  is  noted  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  neck,  ex- 
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tends  to  the  arms,  and  finally,  to  the  legs,  disappearing  m  the  same  order  of  successioo. 
The  stiffening  of  the  muscles  is  due  to  a  sort  of  coagulation  of  their  substance,  analogous 
to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  is  probablj  attended  with  some  shortening  of  the 
fibres ;  at  aU  events,  the  fingers  and  thumbs  are  generally  flexed.  That  the  rigidity  is 
not  due  to  coagulation  of  the  blood,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  animals  killed 
by  h»morrhage. 

According  to  John  Hunter,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  nor  do  the  muscles  become 
rigid  in  animals  killed  by  lightning  or  hunted  to  death ;  but  it  is  a  question,  in  these 
instances,  whether  the  rigidity  does  not  begin  very  soon  after  death  and  continue  for 
a  brief  period,  so  that  it  may  escape  observation.  As  a  rule,  rigidity  is  less  marked  in 
very  old  and  in  very  young  persons  than  in  the  adult  It  occurs  in  paralyzed  muscles, 
provided  they  have  not  undergone  extensive  fatty  degeneration. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  the  rigidity  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem disappears,  the  processes  of  putrefaction  commence.  The  various  tissues,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  parts,  such  as  the  bones  and  teeth,  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  inorganic  matter,  gradually  decompose,  forming  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  etc., 
which  pass  into  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere.  The  products  of  decomposition  of  the 
organism  are  then  in  a  condition  in  which  they  may  be  appropriated  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 
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—  table  of  composition  of  the  blood-plasma 19 

proximate  principles  of. dO 

——>  inorganic  prindples  of 21 

ftmctions  of  water  in 21 

Amotions  of  chloride  of  sodium  in 21 

— —  ftmctions  of  other  Inorganlo  salts  in 21 

— ^  organic  saline  principles  in 21 

oiganic  non>nltrogenized  prindples  In 21 

excrementitions  matters  in 21 

flits  and  sugars  in 22 

organic  nltrogenlzed  prindples  in 22 

plasmlne,  fibrin,  metalbumen,  and  serine  in 22 

peptones  in 28 

coloring  matter  of  the  plasma  of 28 

coagulation  of. 24 

dot  and  serum  of. 24 

f<»mation  of  the  clot  in 24 

proportions  of  clot  and  serum 24 

characters  of  the  dot  of 25 

— —  characters  of  the  serum  o£ 25 

CM^ulatoiy  prindple  of 25 

dreumstances  which  modiiy  coagulation  ol^  out 

of  the  body 26 

influence  of  temperature,  chemicals,  etc.,  upon 

the  coagulation  of 26 

coagulation  oC  in  the  organism 26 

coagulation  o^,in  animals  killed  by  Ughtuing  or 

bunted  to  death 26 

coagulation  of,  in  the  heart  and  vessels 27 

coagulation  ol^  in  the  serous  cavities  and  in  the 

O  raaflan  foDldes 27 

ofBce  of  the  coagulation  ol^  in  the  arrest  of 

hsemorrhage 27 

cause  of  the  coagulation  of 28 

— -  theory  that  coagulation  of;  is  due  to  the  evapora- 
tion of  ammonia 28 

other  theories  of  the  coagulation  of 28 

decomposition  of  plasmine  into  fibrin  and  metal- 
bumen     29 

non-coagulation  of^  when  drawn  by  the  leech. . .    80 

flbriUatlon  of  fibrin  in  ooagulation  of 80 

non-coagulation  of;  in  the  renal  and  hopatio  veins 

and  in  the  capillaries 80, 472 

circulation  of  (sm  Circulation) 81 

flinction  ott  in  respiration 1 15 

changes  in,  in  respiration  (««e  Bespiration) 155 

differonce  in  color  between  arterial  and  venous. .  155 

absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  red  corpuscles  of. .  156 

gases  of. 166 

— >-  nitrogen  in 160 

condition  of  the  gases  in 160 

-—  general  dlflerences  in  the  composition  of  arterial 

aDd  venous 161 

influence  of  the  condition  oi^  upon  absorption. . .  820 
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Blood,  influence  of  the  eompoaitioD  and  pressure  oi; 

upon  secretion. 846 

changes  of;  In  passhig  through  the  kidneys 406 

changes  in  the  albuminoid  aiod  corpusci^  con- 
stituents of;  tai  passing  through  the  Hver 472 

changes  in,  in  passing  through  the  spleen 477 

relations  of;  to  muscular  iiritabllitr 567 

Blood-corpusdes,  devdopment  of,  in  the  ovum 981 

Blood-vessels,  absorption  by 801 

first  formation  of;  in  the  blastodennio  layers 980 

Bones,  action  of  the  gastric  Juice  upon 249 

anatomy  of. 548 

—  ftmdamental  snbstsnce  of. 644 

Haverdan  rods  of 544 

—  Haversian  canals  of 644 

— 'lacunsB  of. 546 

osteoplasts  and  canallculi  of 54i 

marrow  of 546 

blood-vessels  of. 647 

periosteum 647 

regeneration  of;  by  transplantaticm  of  periosteum  547 

Bone-corpusdes 645 

Botal,  foramen  of 984 

Boys,  voice  of 556 

Bndn,  circulation  in 106 

contraction  and  expansion  of;  ¥rlth  the  acts  of 

respiration 107,  666 

peculiarity  of  the  snudl  vessels  of 107, 588,  668 

lymphatics  of. 806 

variations  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in. 667 

gangliaof 688,690 

weight  of  different  parts  of 689 

difference  in  the  weight  of;  in  the  sexes 689 

differences  in  the  weight  of;  at  different  ages. . . .  690 

specific  gravity  of. 690 

some  points  in  the  physiological  anatomy  of  . . . .  690 

directions  of  the  fibres  in 601 

table  of  weights  oi;  in  white  and  black  raoea.. . . .  702 

table  of  weights  ot  in  various  Individuals. 702 

state  of  knowledge  conoeming  the  f\mctionB  of 

the  pineal  gland,  pituitary  body,  coixms  callosum, 

septum  luddum,  ventricles,  and  hippocampi  of. . . .  728 
rolling  and  turning  movements  following  injury 

ofcertain  parts  of 728 

Branchial  arches 988 

Bread,  made  fh>m  gluten 179 

Bread,  dlgestiblUty  of 251 

Breathing  capacity,  extreme 187 

Breschet,  periljrmph  and  endolymph  of. 646 

Bronchial  arteries 121 

mucus 856 

tubes 118 

tubes,  development  of. 922 

Bronzed  skin 481 

Brunner,  glands  of 260, 267 

Buccal  glands 209 

Buccinator  muscle,  action  of,  in  mastication 205 

Bursas  mucoss 851 

qmovial 851 

Butter 188 

compodtion  of 871 

Buty  rine 875 

BjTon,  brain  of. 702 

Cadaveric  rigidity 946 

Cecum 280 

devetopment  of 920 

Caffeine 189 

Calorification  («m  Animal  heat) 506 
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CaoAto  of  Cavter. 968 

Oane-sngtr 180 

Canine  teeth. 901 

Cakutta,**bhck-hole"  of. ITO 

Capillaries,  etieolfition  in 81 

physiological  anatomy  of 8S 

epitiielinm  of 82 

- —  Btomata  In  the  walla  of 82 

aire  of 82 

capacity  of  the  aystem  of. 84 

oonne  of  blood  in 84, 87 

Btndy  of  the  drcolation  in,  with  the  microsoope 

(note) 85 

"atilllayer"  in 86 

cirenlatlon  in,  in  the  longs 88 

rapidity  of  the  flow  of  blood  in 80 

relations  of  the  eircalation  in,  to  respiration. ....    89 

causes  of  the  droolation  in 90 

Capillary  attraction 828 

blood, non-ooagnlation of. •....    80 

power,  so-called 00 

inflnenoe  of  temperataro  upon  the  circulation  in    91 

— —  influence  of  direct  irritation  upon  the  cbeula^ 

tion  in 91 

—^  phenomena  of  inflsmmaUoo  observed  in 92 

Oaprmne 876 

Caprine 875 

Caprofno 875 

Capsicum 190 

Caput  coll 888 

Carbon,  quantity  at,  necessary  to  nutrition 199 

Csrbonate  of  lime 495 

table  of  quantities  of. 496 

origin  and  discharge  of. 496 

ofmagnesis. 497 

—  of  potassa 497 

of  soda,  flmction  of 496 

of  soda,  origin  and  discharge  of. 496 

Carbonic  add,  small  proportion  of;  in  the  afar 140 

— —  relations  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  to  the 

production  of. 148, 152 

exhalation  o^  in  respfaratlon  (see  Besphntion) 144 

sources  of,  in  the  expired  air 166 

analysis  of  the  bbod  for 157 

proporticm  of.  In  the  blood 169 

disengagement  oi;  by  the  action  of  pnenmio 

add 168,160 

—^  oondition  oi;  in  the  blood 160 

sources  of,  in  the  blood 160 

action  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  upon  the  capadty 

of  absorption  of;  by  the  blood 160 

eireets  of  accumulation  at,  in  the  atmosphere 169 

in  milk 875 

relations  of  the  production  ot,  to  animal  heat 519 

Garbonio  oxide,  effects  ofl 141, 167, 169 

use  of;  in  analysis  of  the  blood  for  oxygen. 

168,  160 

Cardiac  plexus 788 

Cardinal  veins 988 

Cardlometer. 46, 76 

Carotid  plexus 788 

Carotids,  development  of. 988 

Cartilage 648 

articular 861 

— «  oeDa  and  cavities 549 

of  Meckel 919,928 

Cartllagtne 177 

Caruncula 812 

Caseine 177,874 
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Ouelne,  vegetable 119 

action  of  the  gastric  Jutoei^on.....: 916 

action  of  reagenta  upon. tH 

—  coagulation  of,  by  the  mueoos  mambnoie  of  ttm 
stomaoh 9U 

Caseine-peptfme M6 

Gasper  Haoser,  case  of 803 

Castration,  eflSscts  of;  upon  the  voice fifi6 

Gateleotrotonns 6B6 

CavemouB  plexus TK 

OeDulose 182 

Cement  of  tiie  teeth 196;  tlB 

Cephalo-raohldlan  fluid. 107,  6il,ie 

— -  situation  of. 191 

quantity,  properties,  oomporition^  and  ftaacdonB 

ot 618 

—  eflbcts  of  removal  ot 69$ 

Cereals 1T9,1S1«1» 

proportion  offhtin lift 

Cerebellum,  weight  of €09^  166 

physiologioal  anatomy  of 116 

comparative  weight  of;  In  the  sexes 166 

course  of  the  fibres  in m 

general  properties  ot 

ftmctions  of. 

exthpation  of;  in  animals 1W 

influence  of;  upon  muscular  eo6«11nattnn. 19 

— — Tooovety  of  coordinating  power  alber  removsl  of 

a  portion  of. n# 

pathological  jkota  bearing  upon  the  fymottoB  of,.  Til 

analysis  of  AndrsTs  ntawty-three  eases  of  diaeaw 

ot Tit 

—  additional  cases  <tf  disease  of 715 

connection  of,  witii  the  generative  fViiMStkiii 719 

oomparative  size  of^in  stalHooB,  mares,  and  ffold* 

inga in 

movements  of  the  ntenia,  testicles,  eta.,  fldlair- 

Ing  irritation  of H 

comparative  devek>pment  of;  in  the 

mala 

development  of 9fT 

Cerebral  vesicles,  fonnationofl 917 

Gerebmte  of  soda , 

Cerebric  add 

Carebrlne. 

Cerebro-spinal  axis,  general  arraogement  of. 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid  (see  Cephalo-radiidlan  flnid). 

Cerebrum,  ease  of  supposed  regeneration  of. 

weight  of. 9W 

physiological  anatomy  of  (see  Brain) 9B 

motor  and  sensory  eells  of. ■• 

genend  properties  of, 9K 

motor  centres  In 09 

ftmctions  of. 6N 

— •  extirpation  of;  in  animals 9n 

—  absence  of,  in  tiie  amphioxtts  laneaolataaL 699 

absence  of  tnteOeotual  fkenlties  tn  antinsls  sAv 

removal  of. 697 

pathotoglcal  fhcts  bearing  upon  tiie  ftoMtions  «f  €99 

Inldiots TOO 

0(»nparative  development  o<  In  the  lower  wut- 

mals TBI 

comparative  devek^meot  oi^  in  diiliM<eiit  isess  of 

men  and  in  different  individuals T9I 

tocation  of  the  flwutty  of  artkntote  Isncwsgs  te>^  996 

— —  development  of .• 917 

development  of  the  oonvolntioBS  of. 919 

developfment  of  the  ventricles  of 919 

Cervix  uteil,  mueous  membrane  of 90 
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Cervix  fiteii,  oeofeQe  tlesiie  of. 867 

^  aetion  oi;  in  coitiu. 890 

prodttetU»  <tf  mneiu  by,  in  eoitna 891 

Genimen. < 868 

CemmincNU  glands 860 

Caieeks,  action  o^  In  maatioation 804,805 

Oheeae 177 

from  peas 179 

Cheat-register 659 

Chick,  development  ot 912 

Childhood 945 

Chloride  of  potassinm 494 

Chk)ride  of  sodium,  Auction  o^  in  alimentation. .  184,  191 

table  of  quantities  of. 498 

•— —  general  ftmctlona  of. 498 

-—-  effects  upon  animals  of  deprivation  of 498 

—  origin  and  discharge  of. 4M 

Chlorides,  dimlnntion  o^  in  the  urine 488 

Chocolate 190 

ChoIeloaGid 880,444 

Cholesterine 880 

<— —  transftmnation  of;  into  stereorine. 895 

— —  in  the  flBcea  of  animals  in  starvation,  in  hibeniat> 

ing  animals,  and  in  the  meoonlnm 895 

in  the  bile 446 

extraction  of. 447 

origin  ot  by  disaasimilation  of  the  nervous  tissue  451 

comparative  quantl^  of;  in  the  bood  going  to 

and  coming  from  the  brain 451 

compantlve  quantity  oA  in  the  Mood  upon  the 

two  sides  of  the  body,  in  cases  of  hemiplegia 458 

—  elimination  of;  by  the  Uver 4M 

comparative  quantity  of,  in  the  bk>od  going  to 

and  coming  ttom  the  liver 455 

proportion  o^  in  the  blood  in  caaes  of  grave  and 

of  simple  icterus 457 

proportion  of;  in  theUoodlncasesof  ofarhosls.  457 

poisoning  by  iq)eetionof;  into  the  blood 458 

Cholestemnia 468 

ChoUcadd 880,444 

Chondrine 177,548 

Chorda  dorsaHs 918,914 

Chorda  tympani 628,760 

influence  of;  upon  gustation 688, 761 

— —  influence  o^  upon  the  submaxiUary  gland 688 

—  general  properties  of. 760 

Chords  In  musle 888 

Oiorion  of  the  ovmn,  fbrmation  of 901,  904 

disappearance  of  villi  fh>m  a  portion  of. 006 

Choroid 771 

— —  vasa  vortlcosa  of. 778 

Chromatic  aberration 790 

Chyle 884 

— —  speoiflc  gravity  of. 886 

ooagulalion  of. 885 

—^  table  of  composition  of. 886 

——urea  in 886 

comparison  of  constltuenta  of,  with  those  of 

lymph 887 

mieroecopioal  characters  of 887 

movements  of  (see  Lymph) 887 

Chyle-corpuscles 18 

Cilia 688 

CDla(oyehuhes) 811 

Cniacy  ganglion 781 

Ciliary  movements 688 

CIBary  muscle 778 

ClHary  nerves 781 

CUary  processes TIS 
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Ciliated  epitheUum 854 

dUo-spinal  centre 798 

Circulation  of  the  blood 81 

disooveiy  of 81 

action  of  the  heart  in  (mb  Heart) 40 

—  in  the  arteries  (see  Arteries) 64 

depressoi^nerve  of. 78, 656 

in  the  capOIariea  (see  CapiUaiiea) 61 

in  the  veins  (see  Veins) 98 

in  the  cranial  cavity 106 

derivative 108 

pulmonary. 109 

in  the  waQs  of  the  heart 110 

general  rapidity  of 110 

relationB  of  the  f^queney  of  the  hearths  action 

to  the  rapidity  of 118 

phenomena  o(  after  death 118 

•— —  Influence  of;  upon  the  movements  of  the  small 

Intestine 887 

Influence  oi;  upon  absorption 820 

—  influence  of;  upon  animal  heat 614 

effects  of  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon. .  668 

effoets  of  galvanizing  the  pneumogastrics  or  their 

branches  upon 664 

reflex  influence  upon,  through  the  pneumc^as- 

trlcs 665 

influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  upon 788 

first  appearance  of;  fai  the  embryoa 988 

ftetal(«0e  Festal  droulation) 986 

Circulation  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  (see  Lymph) 888 

Circulatory  system,  development  of 960 

CIrcomflexus,  or  tensor-palati  muscle 881 

Cirrhosis,  proportion  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  in 

cases  of 467 

Cleft  palate 668,984 

Climate,  influence  of;  upon  the  diet 178, 198,  518 

CHtoris 869 

development  of. < 980 

Cloaca 930,980 

Clot  of  blood  (see  Blood) 84 

non-organization  of 87, 80 

Clothing,  uses  of. 680 

Coagulation  of  the  bbod  (see  Bk>od) 84 

Coccyx,  consolidation  of. 914 

Cochlea,  bony 888 

bony,  modlohis  of 688,644 

bony,  hamulus  of 888, 844 

— —  membranous. 844 

—  membrana  basllaris  ofl 844 

scala  tympani  and  scab  vestibuU  of. 644 

—  Umbus  lamlnsB  splrallaof. 844 

nmnbrana  tectoria  (membrane  of  Corti)  of 844 

membrane  of  Beissner  of. 644 

—  the  true  membranous 846 

quadrilateral  canal  of 846 

cupola  of. 846 

distribution  of  the  nerves  in 846 

~  ftanetions  of,  in  anditi<m 849 

Cocoa. 180 

Cocoa^hells 190 

Coffee,  influence  of,  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

add 149 

compodtion  of. ,. 187 

—  influence  ol^  upon  nutrition 188 

influence  of;  upon  the  elimination  of  urea.. .  188, 488 

CoKua,  influence  o^  upon  the  rupture  of  Graafian  fi)l- 

Qclea. 8T8 

action  of  the  male  In 888 

physiological  fivquency  of 888 
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Coltas,  ftctioii  of  the  female  In 889 

Acflon  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri  in 690 

production  of  mucus  In  the  cenriz  uteri  In 891 

establishment  of  a  **  contlnuoos  canal"  In 891 

Colon 288 

deyelopment  of 920 

CJolors 786 

complementary 787 

— ~  theory  of  the  appreciation  of. 787 

inability  to  distinguish 787 

binocular  fuion  of. 805 

Aislon  o1^  in  ylsion 806 

duration  of  impressions  of 806 

Oolostrum 876 

cream  from • B77 

relations  of  the  subsequent  secretion  of  milk  to 

the  quantity  of 878 

Colostrum-corpuscles 877 

Columnar  epithelium 86i 

Combuationf  definition  ot,  as  it  occurs  in  the  organism  M5 

Combustion-theory  of  respb«tlon 168 

Oomplemental  air. 187 

Concha  of  the  ear. 817 

Condimen  ts 190 

Cone-fibre  plexus 777 

Cones  of  the  retina 776,791 

Co^junctlTa 813 

macus  of. 857 

ConnectiTe  tissue 581 

relations  of  the  lymphatics  to. 810 

Conoldal  epithelium 854 

Consonance 884,687 

Consonants 562 

Contagious  diseases,  abs<nptlon  of  agents  producing, 

from  the  respbatory  surflue 816 

Continuous  canal,  establishment  ol^  in  coitus 891 

ContractiUty 585 

Contralto 686 

CooUng,  development  of  sarors  in. 177 

Coordination  of  muscular  actioo,  connection  of  the 

posterior  white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  with  679,  711 
— —  connection  of  the  cerebellum  with  (ass  Cerebel- 
lum)   709,718 

Copulation  (Me  Coitus) 887 

influence  ot,  upon  the  rupture  of  Qraafian  folli- 
cles   871,872 

Oorium  (««e  Skin) 881 

Cornea '. 771 

anterior  ebstic  lamella  of 771 

membrsne  of  Desoemet  or  of  Demonrs 771 

blood-vessels  of. 771 

lymph-spaces  of. 771 

— —  wandering  ceUa  oC 771 

-*—  terminations  of  the  nerves  in 771 

refraction  by 798 

development  of. 919 

Corneal  corpuscles 771 

Coronary  arteries,  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart  by 

ligation  of. 57 

Corpora  amylacea 565 

Corpora  striata,  physiological  anatomy  of. 730 

Ainctions  of 721 

^—  development  of. 918 

Corpulence,  effect  of  diet  upon 502 

Corpus  dentatum  of  the  cerebellum 706 

-^—  of  the  medulla  oblongata 724 

Corpus  Hlghmcwlannm 880 

Corpus  Innominatum  (organ  of  Glraldde) 888 

Coipus  luteum,  first  api)earance  of. 870 


Corpus  luteum,  general  chaxaeten  of sn 

in  pregnancy 

->—  measurements  oi^  in  menstruation  and  In 

nancy gO 

Corpus  trlgonnm 408 

Corpuscles  of  Arantina. t§ 

Corpuscles  of  the  blood  (see  Blood) 6 

Corresponding  points  in  vision 602,  BOB,  SU 

Corti,  membrane  of. 844 

ganglion  of 847 

— — organof. S47 

rods,  or  pillars  of S47 

ftmction  of  the  organ  of. 

Cotngno,  humor  of 

Cotyledons  of  the  placenta. .' 9it 

Coughing 

Cowper,  glands  of. 

Cranial  nerves 

— —  anatomical  classification  of. §m 

— —  physiological  cbsslflcatlon  o£ CM 

Cranium,  drculatlon  in IM 

development  of 919 

Cream sn 

from  colostrum 877 

Creatine 418 

change  of;  into  urea  and  sarcoaine. 419 

Creatinine. 419 

Cremaster  muscle ggQ^  9V9 

Crico-arytenold  muscles SOI,  SK 

lateral 961,50, 

-^—  post^or 

Crico-thyrold  muscles 5S8, 

Cromwell,  brain  of. m 

Crusta  petrosa  of  the  teeth 199 

Crying i» 

Crystalline  (organic  substance  of  the  I«na)L ISI 

Crystalline  lens. t»> 

suspensory  ligament  of. 778, 779, 7S1 

capsule  of fS9 

—  liquid  of  Morgagni  ot jm 

stsrsot 7S9 

refimction  by tSS 

—  changes  of,  in  accommodation 799 

development  of. 919 

Cumulus  proUgerus go 

Cupola  of  the  cochlea 644 

Curare  (see  Woorara) 95 

Curling  arteries  of  the  placenta 911 

Cuticle  («M  Skin> sa 

Cutis  vera  {tee  Skin) ag| 

Cnvier,  tadn  of 709 

—  ottuls  of. 9B8 

Cyanosis. 

Cystine , 

in  the  flcoes jn 

Dacrybllne S14 

Daltonism 751 

Dartolc  fibres , 

Dartos ' 

Death,  definition  o^  etc 94^ 

— —  discharge  of  contents  of  the  bladder  and  rectnia 

•fter 9M 

apparent  growth  of  the  beard  after 944 

— —  after  breaking  up  the  medulla  obknigata 72; 

parturition  after 949 

Deddna  rera 997 

__reflexa 997 

serotlna fu 
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DecidiUB,  fonn&tlon  of 907 

Deflecation 896 

coDdlttons  which  preoede  the  desire  for 297 

miuciilJff  actloii  in 297,298 

Deglutition,  nsee  of  the  epi^iottiB  in 117 

action  of  the  tongae  in 204, 219 

inflnenoe  of  the  saliya  npon 214 

-— ~  physiological  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in .  216 

— —  fnfl^lnmUm  of 218 

first  period  of 218 

eflbcts  of  section  of  the  sablingnal  nerves  upon. .  219 

«—  in  oases  of  absence  of  the  tongue 219 

second  period  of 219 

action  of  the  constrictors  of  the  phaxynz  in  the 

second  period  of. 220 

— —  protection  of  the  posterior  nares  during 220 

protection  of  the  opening  of  the  larynx  dur- 
ing  220,224 

relations  of,  to  respiration 220 

action  of  the  epiglottis  in 221 

influence  of  the  sensiMHty  of  the  top  of  the 

larynx  In  protecting  the  opening  during 221 

study  oi;  by  autolaryngoscopy 228 

third  period  of 224 

action  of  the  oesophagus  in 224 

length  of  time  occupied  in 224 

character  of  the  movements  of 226 

In  the  inverted  posture 225 

of  air 225 

influence  of  the  pneumogastitc  nerves  upon. . . .  262 

influence  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerves  upon. . .  681 

'—  influence  of  the  sublingual  nerves  upon 684 

— —  Influence  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branches  of 

the  pneumogastrics  npon 661 

influence  of  the  inferior  laiyngeal  branches  of  the 

pneumogastrics  upon 658 

Demours,  membrane  of 771 

Dental  bulb 925 

foUlde 925 

Dentine 199,926 

Depressor-nerve  of  the  circulation 78,  656 

Derivative  circulation 108 

Derma  («ee  8kln) 881 

Descemet,  membrane  of. 771 

Development  of  the  embtyon  (see  Embiyon) 911 

slier  birth 945 

Dextral  preeminence 944 

Dextrine 182 

Diabetes,  artlfldal 406,470,668 

Diaphragm .' 121,128 

action  of,  in  inspiration 124 

influence  of  contraction  oi^  upon  the  size  of  the 

opening  tor  the  oesophagus 126 

<—— development  of. 921 

Diaphragmatio  hernia,  congenital 921 

Diastase Ig2 

animal,  action  of,  upon  starch 214 

Dlerotism  of  the  pulse 78,  74 

Diet  (MS  Food) 191 

regulation  oi;  In  hospitals,  etc 192 

—  influence  of^  upon  the  development  df  power 
and  endurance 498 

variations  In,  in  different  climates 612 

in  arctlo  regions 612, 618 

Dlffkist<m  of  liquids 824, 826 

Digestion,  influence  o(|  upon  the  proportion  of  leuco- 
cytes in  the  blood 16 

—  Influence  ol,  upon  the  pulse 62 

inflnenoe  oi;  npon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  add.  143 
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Digestion,  general  considerations 196 

•^—  duration  of. 196 

— —  general  view  of  the  oigans  of. 196 

successive  action  of  the  various  digestive  fluids 

in 242 

action  of  the  saliva  in  (Me  SaUva) 206 

action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  (see  Gastric  Juice). .  242 

of  nitrogenized  alimentary  prindplos. . .  248, 267, 277 

— —  duration  of^  in  the  stomach 248 

drcumstsnces  which  influence 251 

Influence  of  exercise  upon 261 

influence  of  sleep  upon 251 

influence  of  luemorrbage  upon 251 

tnflnence  of  Inanition  npon 261 

influence  of  age  upon 251 

inthesmall  Intestine 257,  267,278 

action  of  the  intestinal  Juice  in  (see  Intestinal 

Juice) 267 

action  of  the  pancreatlo  Juloe  in  (see  PancreaUo 

Juice) 278 

action  of  the  bUe  in  (sstf  Bile) 277 

influence  o(  upon  the  quantity  of  lymph 829 

tnflnence  oi^  upon  the  flow  of  bile 441 

influence  o(  upon  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 

Uver 469 

— —  influence  of^  upon  the  volume  of  the  spleen 477 

•——  influence  o^  upon  animal  heat 611 

Digestive  fluids  In  the  foetus 921, 944 

Digitalis,  wsnt  of  action  oi;  npon  the  heart,  after  sec- 
tion of  the  pneumogastrics 664, 666 

Dilator  tub«  muscle 821 

DisassimUatlon,  products  of 606 

table  of  products  of 606 

Discords 888 

Discus  proUgems 868 

DlssepimentB  of  the  placenta 91 0 

Diurnal  variations  in  Uie  urine 427 

Dorsal  plates 918,916 

Double  vision 802 

Dreams 744 

Drinking,  mechanism  of 197 

Drinks 164 

Influence  o(  upon  tiie  urine 427 

Duct  of  MUler,  development  oty  Into  the  Fallopian 

tube 927 

Ductless  glands 472 

enumeration  of. 478 

Ductus  arteriosus 982,988 

closure  of 983 

venoBOS,  dosnre  of 988 

Duodenum 267 

glands  of. 260 

Dupuytren,  brain  of. 708 

Dura  mater 667 

first  appearance  of. 916 

Ear,  glands  of 860 

uses  of  the  hairs  at  the  opening  of. 890 

'—  disease  of  the  semicircular  canals  of. 718 

lobule  of. 817 

Ear,  external 817 

uses  of. 886,848 

muscles  of. 818 

Ear,  middle,  general  arrangement  of  the  parts  in. . . .  818 

arrangement  of  the  ossicles  of. 819 

——'  fenestra  ovalis  and  tonestra  rotunda  of. 819 

muscles  of. 820 

— •  arrangement  of  the  tympanic  membrane  in  (sea 
Tympanic  membrane) 886 
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Ear,  middle,  deralopmeiit  of 919, 9S8 

Ear,  IntenutL 882 

— —  phyBiological  umUanj  of. 842 

dJbtiibation  of  the  nerret  in 816 

liqnldaofl 846 

halr-cella  of. 848 

Ear,  ftmctioiia  of  different  parts  of. 849 

Ear,  internal,  development  of 919 

Efllorrt,  mnacolar 544 

Eggs,  dlgeetlbUitj  of 251 

^gfath  eraiLial  nerve,  tlilid  division  of  (tee  Spinal  ae- 

ceBSory  nerve) 68T 

second  division  of  (««  Pneumogaetric) 644 

iSrst  division  of  (sm  Glosso-pharyngeal) 761 

I^alatory  dacts 888 

Elastic  tissue 525 

Electric  current  in  moscles 5^ 

Electrtdtj,  action  oi;  npon  tlie  nerves 599 

action  of  direct  and  Inverse  oorrents  ol^  npon  the 

nerves 600 

action  of  a  constant    cnrrent  of,  npon    the 

nerves 600,  608 

Electrotonns 608 

Embiyon,  primitive  trace  of. 899, 900 

development  of. 911 

time  when  it  becomes  the  fiBtns. 911,  940 

general  view  of  the  development  of. 912 

size,  weight,  and  development  ot,  at  dilTerent 

stages  of  ntero-gestation 940 

Embryonic  spot 900 

Embryo-plastic  elements 682 

Enamel  of  the  teeth. 199 

Enamel-organ 925 

Encephalic  drcnlation 106 

Encephalon  (jue  Bndn) 688 

development  of 917 

Endocardium 85 

Endolymph  of  the  labyrinth 846 

Endosmometer 828 

Endosmosis 821 

influence  of  membranes  upon 828, 825 

throagh  porous  septa. 828 

inflnenoe  of  different  liquids  upon 825 

Epidermis  (Me  Skin) 882 

—  first  appearance  of 916 

Epididymis 880,881 

development  ot,  ftom  a  portion  of  the  Wolffian 

body 928 

Epiglottis,  uses  of,  in  deglutition. 117 

esses  of  loss  of ii8 

— —  action  ot,  in  deglutition 221 

removal  ot,  from  Uie  lower  animals 222 

cases  of  loss  ot,  In  the  human  subject 222 

aetloQ  of;  In  phonaticxi 659 

development  of 988 

Epithelium,  action  oi;  In  the  absorption  of  fhts 818 

glandular 848 

pavement,  mucous  membranes  covered  with. ...  868 

— —  oolumoar,  or  conoidal,  mucous  membranes  cov- 
ered with 854 

ciliated,  mucous  membranes  covered  with. .  854, 628 

—  mixed,  mucous  membranes  covered  with 854 

influence  of,  upon  the  absorption  of  venoms 857 

Erect  impressions  of  images  Inverted  on  the  retina. . .  801 
Erectile  organs,  structure  of 109 

—  tissues,  circulation  in 107 

tissue  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries 866 

of  the  external  flamsls  organs  of  generation 869 

Erection,  mechanism  of. lOS 
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Erection,  of  the  penis 99 

mechanism  ot, M 

—  nerve  of. 69 

oftheoarvixQtedlnooltns 99 

Eructation SI 

Eunuchs,  voice  of SH 

Eustachian  tube 91 

muscular  action  In  dilatation  of §U 

Xostaehian  valve ...tCIM 

—— disappearance  of 8K 

Exeito*motor  action M 

Excrementitions  matters  in  the  blood 9 

Exerementitiona  principles. SGS 

toble  of ^ M 

Excretine ttt 

Excretion,  distinction  of;  fh)m  secretion M,Mi 

meohanism  oC Ml 

general  considerations. 19 

Excretoleic  acid fli 

Excretoty  fhnction  of  the  liver 490 

Exercise,  influence  of;  upon  thepobe S 

influence  ot,  npon  the  exhaJation  of  eartMele 

acid 1» 

influence  of;  npon  digestion SI 

Influenoe  oC;  upon  the  ttxine A) 

^—  development  of  power  and  enduianee  by IK 

Influence  of;  npon  animal  heat Ut 

Exosmosis B 

Expiration 19 

action  of  the  elasticity  of  the  parenchyms  of  tiM 

Inngsin 19 

action  of  the  elasticity  ot  the  thorade  waUs  la...  19 

—  table  of  muscles  of. 19 

—  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in I^ 

relations  of;  to  inspiration 19 

duration  of 19 

Es^ression,  nerve  of  (see  Fsdal  nerve) 09 

£7^  physiological  anatomy  ot T9 

form  and  dimensions  of  the  globe  oC ^ 

sclerotic  coat  of. 7TI 

cornea  of. HI 

anterior  elastic  taunella  of. HI 

membrane  of  Desoemet  or  of  Demonrs HI 

choroid  coat  ot "1 

—  tunica  Buschlanaof. T»! 

vasa  vorticoaa  of 73 

ciliary  processes  of. *** 

soneofZInn 7T8,7i9,JSl 

iris  of W 

llgamontum  Irldis  peotinatum  of. ^*^ 

—  pupil  of n* 

pupillary  memtvane  of. «^ 

canal  of  Bchlemm t3 

retina  of  (see  Retina) oS 

mseula  lutea  of. *^ 

fbvea  centralis  of. »7l 

crystalline  lens  ot. TS 

liquid  of  Morgagnl i^ 

aqueous  humor  ot ^ 

cfaambersof. ''^ 

vitreous  humor  of  (see  Yitreoiu  humor) ^ 

hyaloid  membrane  ot '^^ 

summary  of  the  anatomy  of  the  globe  of. '^ 

—•refraction  In (sm  Vision) *^ 

considered  as  an  optical  bistmment '^ 

axis  of TS5.W 

angle  alpha  ot ^ 

punctum  cncum,  or  bUnd  spot  of. i** 

—  mechanism  of  reifraetlon  In *9 
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EyOiSlmple  Bchamntlc 794 

Mttgmatfo TM 

— ->  moTements  of  the  Iris 796 

— —  aooonunodAtlon  o(  to  vision  at  dlfbrent  dlstonoeB  798 

ooirespondlng  points  In  the  retime  of. .  .808, 808,  810 

moTements  of 807 

mnadeeofl 807 

protroslon  end  retraction  ot,  by  mnecokr  action  808 

—  action  of  the  recti  nraedeB  of 808 

action  of  the  obUqne  nraaolee  of 809 

axes  of  rotation  of 808^809 

moTemente  of  torsion  of. 809 

associated  action  of  the  mnsdes  of 810 

parts  ibr  the  protection  of 811 

tarsal  cartilages  ofl 811 

— '-  deyelopment  of. 918 

Eyebrows 890,811 

Eyelashes 890,811 

EyeUds. 811 

glands  of 861 

—— mttsdesof. 811 

developuMnt  of. 919 

timeofseparatlonof,  in  theftetus 941 

Face,  development  of. 982 

Fkcial  angle 708 

Facial  nerve 618 

physiological  anatomy  of. 618 

deeossation  of  the  roots  o£ 618 

branches  o^  within  the  aqusBdactos  Fallopli. ...  680 

—— external  branches  of. 681 

sammaiy  of  the  anastomoses  and  dlstrlbation  of  621 

properties  and  Auctions  of. 681 

— —  inflnenoe  o^  upon  taste  and  upon  the  sabmazll- 

htfy  gland  («M  Ghorda  tympanl) 688,688 

Inflaenoe  ol^  npon  the  movements  of  the  palate, 

uvnla,  and  tongue 688,  684 

ftmctions  of  the  external  branches  of. 626 

effects  of  stimolation  of  branches  of. 686 

— :-  Inflaenoe  of;  upon  msstioation,  throogh  the  buc- 
cinator muscle. 686 

Fadal  palsy,  symptoms  of. 626 

Ftecea,  influence  of  the  bile  upon 888 

quantity  of 898 

—»  analysis  of 896 

cholesterine  In,  in  starvation,  in  hibernating  ani- 
mals, and  In  meconium 896 

"flguwd'' 296,  997 

steroorlnein 466 

Fallopian  tubes 868 

—  flmbtin  of. • 868 

— —  mucous  membrane  of. 868 

opening  of;  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 868 

supposed  influence  o^  upon  the  rupture  of  Oraa- 

flan  follidee 878 

passsgeof  the  semen  through 898 

development  of;  from  the  ducts  of  MQlIer. 987 

Fallopian  pregnane 898, 948 

Falsetto-register. 669 

Falx  cerebelli 667 

Falx  cerebri. 667 

Fkts  in  the  blood 88 

Fata,  composition  of. 188 

_  aaponiflcation  of. 184 

«mu]8iflcatiott  of. 184 

asaslnglesrticleofdtet 184 

actionofthe  gastric  Juice  upon 848 

—  not  acted  npon  by  tiie  intestinal  Juice 868 

—  action  of  the  pancreatio  Juice  upon 878 
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Fats,  influence  of  the  bfle  upon  the  digestion  and  ab- 
sorption of 888 

absorption  of  (see  Absorption) 801 

absorption  of;  by  the  lacteals 808, 817,  886 

alleged  production  of;  by  the  liver 478 

rebtions  of;  to  nutrition 601 

Ibrmatlon  and  deposition  of. 601 

disappearance  of;  in  inanition 602 

condition  of;  in  the  organism 608 

.— ~  anatomy  of  adipose  tissue 606 

Fatty  adds  snd  salts  in  the  blood. 21 

Fatty  degeneration  or  substitution 601 

Fatty  diarrhoa,  casesof 876 

Fatty  matters  of  the  nervous  system 664 

FaltXy  and  saponaceous  constituents  of  the  bile 448 

Faooea,  plUars  of. 816 

isthmus  of 816 

Fecundation,  situation  of. 892,696 

time  when  it  Is  most  likely  to  occur 898 

mechanism  of 888 

Fecundity,  limits  of;  ss  regards  sge 874 

Fehllng^B  test  for  sugar. 461 

Female  organs  of  generation,  internal 867 

Female  organs  of  generation,  external 868 

Female,  action  of;  in  coitus 869 

Female,  orgasm  in 890 

Fenestra  ovalls 819,  628 

Fenestra  rotunda 819,  888, 842 

Fenestrated  membranes 626 

Ferreln,  pyramids  of. 896,  400 

Fibrin. 177 

concrete  snd  dissolved 88 

of  the  clot 86 

non-organization  of. 87,  80 

formation  of;  by  decomposition  of  plssmtaie 89 

flbrlUation  of;  in  ooagnktion 80 

vegetable 179 

action  of  the  gastric  Juice  upon 246 

action  of  dilute  adds  upon 246 

Fibrin-fhctors. 29 

Fibrinogen 29 

Fibrinoplastio  matter 29 

Fibrin-peptone. 846 

Flbro-cartilage 649 

Flbro-plastlc  elements 688 

Fibrous  tissue,  white,  or  inelastic 681 

Fifth  cranisl  nerve,  small  root  of  (see  Msstioation, 

nerve  oO ^^ 

Fifth  cranial  nerve,  large  root  of. 684 

physiological  anatomy  oi; 686 

ganglion  of  Gasser. 686 

branches  of 686 

properties  snd  ftmctions  of. 688 

operation  for  the  division  ol^  within  the  cranial 

cavity 689 

immediate  eflldcts  of  division  of. 640 

influence  of;  upon  deglutition 641 

——  remote  effects  of  division  of. 641 

different  remote  effects  of  division  of;  beforo  and 

behind  the  ganglion  of  Gasser. 648 

effocts  of  division  ol^  upon  the  nutrition  of  the 

organs  of  spedsl  sense 648 

—  relations  of;  to  the  sympathetic  system 648 

esses  of  paralysis  of;  In  the  human  subject 648 

Filaaenstica 846 

Fish,  digesttbiUty  of 861 

Fisk,  James,  Jr.,  bndn  ot 706 

Flax-seed 188 

Fostal  circulation 98^ 
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Foetal  clreaUdon,  change  of^  into  the  adalt  c!rca> 

latioD ^^ 

FoetuB  bJood-oorpuaclea  of. 1* 

—  respiratory  efforta  by 16T 

Qrineof 42« 

glycog«ne«i«  in ** 

Influence  of  the  maternal  mind  upon  the  develop- 
ment of ^^^ 

determination  of  the  sex  of «W 

at  the  fllth  month ^ 

time  when  this  name  is  applied  to  the  product  of 

foeundatlon i>ll,MO 

—  flmctlona  of  the  nervous  system  in  919 

reflex  movements  in *^* 

respiratory  eflTorts  by ^^^ 

dilative  fluids  in 921,  944 

size,  weight,  and  development  oA  at  different 

stages  of  ntero-gestation ^^ 

when  viable **1 

weight  oC  at  term. 9*i 

position  of,  In  the  uterus 941 

Food,  influence  of  climate  and  season  upon  the  quan- 

Utyof. 172,198 

deflnlUonof : 1T5 

nitrogenized  principles  of 176 

—  animal ITT 

vegetable 178 

— '•  non-nitrogenlzed  principles  of 180 

inorganic  principles  of 184 

quanti^  and  variety  of^  necessary  to  nutrition  . .  191 

regulation  oi;  in  hospitals,  etc 192 

Influence  ol^  upon  the  capacity  for  labor 192 

necessity  of  a  varied  diet 198 

influence  upon  nutrition  of  single  articles  of, 

when  taken  alone 194 

Influence  o(  upon  lactation 869 

influence  of;  upon  the  urine 427 

Influence  of  different  kinds  ot,  upon  the  glyco- 
genic ftmction  of  the  liver 4T0 

Foramen  ovale 86,084 

closure  of 98T 

Fossa  ovalis  in  the  heart 988 

Fourth  cranial  nerve  (Me  Pathetious) 618 

Fourth  ventricle T06 

Fovea  cardiaca. 981 

centralis TT6 

hemispherica 821 

Free-martin 875,895 

Frontal  process,  in  the  development  of  the  fhoe 928 

Gall-bladder . .  488 

mucus  of 867 

development  of 021 

Oalactophorous  ducts 866, 867 

Galvanic  current  in  muscles 542 

Ganglia  In  the  substance  of  the  heart 56  (note),  CO 

Ganglionic  nervous  system  (Me  Sympathetic) 729 

Gargling 228 

Gases  of  the  blood 156 

in  the  blood  in  different  parts  of  the  system 160 

mechanism  of  the  interchange  of,  between  the 

blood  and  the  air  in  the  lungs 161 

of  the  small  intestine,  uses  of 286, 299 

of  the  stomach 298 

of  the  large  intestine 299 

origin  of;  in  the  intestines 299 

absorption  of;  in  the  intestines 802 

ofthemUk 875 

— »  of  the  urine 425 
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Oases  in  the  body 49 

Gasser,  ganglion  of. 66 

Gasterase Ut 

Gastric  fistula  in  tlie  lower  animals 881 

In  the  human  sul^Jeot 

Gastric  glands 

Gastric  Juice 

mode  of  collecting 

secretion  of. 

— —  modifications  of  the  secretion  ot 

artificial,  made  by  Infiislon  of  the  muoooa  HMoa- 

brane  of  the  stomach 

quantity  of  

composition  of 

reaction  of 

specific  gravity  of 

does  not  decompose  by  keeping 

antiseptic  properties  of 8ST,  SM 

table  of  compoeition  of. tK 

organic  principle  of ST 

source  of  the  acidity  of. 98.  Ml 

substitution  of  other  adds  for  the  normal  add 

of S4t,MS 

—— ordinary  saline  constituents  of Ml 

action  of;  in  digestion 9fi 

action  of;  upon  meats,  or  muscular  tiasiie SIS 

action  of;  upon  albumen S4& 

action  of;  upon  fibrin S4S 

action  oi;  upon  caseine 

action  of;  upon  vegetable  nitrogenized  priacipleai 

such  as  gluten 

— —  action  o^  upon  non-nltrogeniaod  alimentary  priiH 

ciplM S4S 

action  of;  upon  fkts 

— I-  action  of;  upon  sugars 

—  action  oi;  upon  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
and  upon  bones 

—  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  upon  the 
secretion  of. 

Gastric  plexus 

Gelatine in 

French  committee  on 178, 179^  IM 

Gelatine  of  Wharton , 

Generation,  general  considerations 

spontaneous 

—•sexual , 

—- ibmale  organs  o^  internal , 

— —  fbmale  organs  of,  external 

—  male  organs  of 879 

-—-  development  of  the  internal  organs  of. ... . 

development  of  the  external  organs  oil. . . . 

Genito-splnal  centre 4101, 

Genito-urinary  system,  development  of 

Genntaial  spot 8T0 

Germinal  veslde STD 

disappearance  of. 

Giraldte,  organ  of 

Ghinds,  color  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  of 6,  S44,  S47 

comparative  quantity  of  blood  In,  during  nedv- 

Ity  and  repose €9 

Ijrmphatics  of 

—  absorption  fhnn  the  reservobs  and  docts  oi . .. . 

variations  in  the  circulation  tn 

farltabilityof SfS, 

—  elimination  of  foreign  snbstanoes  by 

—  influenoe  of  nerves  upon 9*a 

-—-general  structure  of. 

anatomical  daasificatlon  of. 

—  sebaceous 
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OiandB,  of  Tyson 8M 

of  the  ear  (oerominoiift) 860 

MelboQiian 861 

ductleea,  or  blood-glands 472 

tenninatlons  of  nervtis  in 572 

Qlandalar  opitheUnm 848 

OUsaon,  capsoleof 481,482 

GloboUne. 17,177 

Olobolins  of  the  lymph  and  chyle 888, 887 

Gloaso-phaiyngeal  nerres 761 

phjralological  anatomy  of 7tfl 

general  propertlea  of 768 

relations  oi;  to  gustation 764 

Glottis,  moyements  ot,  in  respiration 116, 568 

— —  inflnence  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  apon 

tiie  morements  of 116,  568 

appearance  o^  as  seen  with  tli6  laryngoscope. . .  654 

—  development  of 922 

Qhioose  (Me  Sugars) 22, 160, 182 

Gloten 179 

—  bread  made  from 179 

action  of  thb  gastric  Jtiicenpon 246 

Ghitine 179 

Glycine 280 

Gtyoocholate  of  soda. 280, 444, 446 

OlycochoUc  add 280,444,446 

GlyooooUe 1 78 

Glycogenic  Auction  of  the  liver  («ee  Liver) 458 

Glycogenic  nStter 467 

mode  of  extraction  of 467 

Goose-flesh 881 

Giaafian  foUloles 850,860 

— —  nnmber  of. 860 

mode  of  formation  of 860 

slxe  of. 862 

coats  of 862 

membrane  granoloaa  of 868 

dlsoiis,  or  comolus  proligeros  in 868 

aitaatlon  of  the  ovum  in 868 

rapture  of 870, 871 

—  macula  of 870 

— —  Inflnence  of  copulation  upon  the  rapture  of.  .871, 872 

—  rdatlons  of  rapture  ol^  to  menstruation 872 

changes  In,  after  their  rapture  (SM  Corpus  hi- 

teum) 877 

Grape-sugar 180 

Gubernaeulum  testis 928 

Gums 182 

Oustatlon,  relations  ot  to  oUkctlon 758 

•  general  considerations  of 760 

nerves  of. 760 

—'—  Amotions  of  the  chorda  ^mpani  in 761 

fhnctions  of  the  glosso-phaiyngeal  nerve  in ... .  764 

medianism  of. 764 

^—  physiological  anatomy  of  the  organ  of. 764 

''  Influence  of  the  chorda  tympani  upon 622 

Gutturals 662 

Hsemadrometer 79 

Hsemadynamometer T5 

Haemagloblne 17,185 

absorption  of  oxygen  by 180 

HsBmaglobuUne 17 

Hsmatine 17,18 

HsematocrystaOlne 17 

HsBmatoidine 18 

Hsnnatosis 155 

Haemontmge,  difference  in  the  effects  0^  during  diges- 
tion and  Ihstlng 4 
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Hannorrhage,  influence  of;  upon  the  arterial  pressure .    78 

efflBcts  ci,  upon  the  sense  of  thlnt 174 

Influence  oi;  upon  digestion 251 

naomorrliaglc  diathesis £7 

Hair-cells  of  the  internal  ear g4g 

Hair-folllcles 397 

terminations  of  nerves  in 575 

Hairs,  varieties  of. *  335 

o^  in  difterent  parts 885 


number  of. 


886 

hygrometricity  of. 886 

roots  of 886 

-^  structure  of. 888 

—  ookur  of 889 

growth  of 889 

development  of 889 

shedding  o^  in  the  infknt 889 

sudden  blanching  of 889 

uses  of 890 

first  appeanmce  of 916 

shedding  and  replacing  of. 945 

Haller,  vas  aberrans  of 881 

Hamulus  of  the  cochlea 828, 844 

Hare-Hp 662,924 

Hannonies,  or  overtones 689 

Harmony 882 

Hauser,  Oaspar,  case  of 808 

Havendan  canals 544 

Haversian  rods 644 

Head-fold  of  the  neural  canal 900 

Head-register 559 

Hearing  («m  Audition) 815 

Heart,  description  of  the  action  of,  by  Harvey 82 

general  description  of  the  action  of 84 

"—  physiological  anatomy  of 85 

pericardium  of 85 

weight  of. 85 

auricles  of 85 

foramen  ovale  of 86 

Eustachian  valve  of 86 

ventricles  of 86 

comparative  capacity  of  the  right  and  the  left 

ventricle  o£ 86 

muscular  tissue  of 85, 87 

comparative  thickness  of  the  veniricles  of 88 

valves  of 88,89,47,48 

demonstration   of  the   action  of  the  valves 

of 89,46 

movements  of. 40 

complete  revolution  of 40 

demonstration  of  tiie  action  of 40 

action  of  the  auricles  of 40 

action  of  the  ventricles  of. 41 

locomotion  of 41 

twisting  of 42 

hardening  of 42 

shortening  and  elongation  of 42 

— —  impulse  of 48 

— —  succession  of  the  movements  of 48 

relative  time  occupied  by  the  auricular  and  the 

ventricular  oontnotlons  of 44 

Ibroe  of. 46 

sounds  of 48, 49 

frequency  of  the  action  of  («<e  Pulse) 51 

-—  Influence  of  respiration  upon  the  action  of 54 

—— airest  of  the  action  o(  in  asphyxia 54 

•^—  arrest  of  the  action  ol^  by  voluntary  arrest  of 

respiration 55 

— —  cause  of  the  rhythmical  contractions  of 65,  68 
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Heart,  pnlMtton  ol^  when  remOTad  from  Uie  body. . .  M 
— —  pulsatiaa  at,  In  animalB  poiaoned  with  woora- 

n 5e,W,61 

genglU  in  the  snbstanoe  of M  (note)  69 

arreet  of  the  action  of;  by  Ugation  of  the  ooronaiy 

arteries W 

—  cfXDtraetionB  oi;  produced  by  Irritation  doting  tta 
repose 6T 

influence  of  the  blood  in  its  cayitlas  upon  the 

contractions  of. 57,  &8 

— —  influence  of  the  density  of  its  contoits  upon  the 

contractions  of 68 

irritability  of  the  muscular  tissue  of 08 

irritability  of  the  lining  membrane  of. 68 

influence  of  the  nerrous  system  upon 68 

insenslbUity  of 68 

arreet  of  the  action  oi;  by  sudden  destruction  of 

the  spinal  cord 60 

influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon 69,  60, 081 

influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  upon 60 

influence  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerres  upon  61, 681, 

666,668 

palpitaUonof 69,61 

— —  influence  of  mental  emotions  upon 62 

summary  of  causes  of  arrest  of  the  action  of. . .    62 

death  fh>m  distention  of. 68 

death  from  a  blow  upon  the  epigastrium 68 

relations  of  the  Ibrce  oi;  to  the  flrequency  of  its 

pulsations , TO,  118 

circulation  in  the  walls  of. 110 

—  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  entire  mass 

of  blood  thimigh 118 

quantity  of  blood  discharged  by  each  yontricular 

systole  of 118 

relation  of  the  fluency  of  the  action  oi;  to  the 

rapidity  of  the  circulation 118 

— —  respintory  eflbrts  alter  excision  of *166 

-—  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  two  sides  of. .  6, 509 
— —  want  of  action  of  digitalis  upon,  after  section  of 

the  pneumogastrics 654, 666 

effects  of  galTanization  of  the  pneumogastrics 

upon 664,668 

development  of 988, 984 

relative  size  of,  in  the  fietus  and  at  dififisrent  pol- 

odsof  life 984 

-^-  enlargement  of,  in  pregnancy 989 

Heart-dots 26,27 

Heat,  animal  (see  Animal  heat) 606 

Heat,  power  of  resistance  of  the  body  to 621 

Helix  of  the  ear 817 

Hemlopsla 709 

Hemiplegia,  comparative  quantity  of  cholesterlne  in 
the  blood  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  body  in  cases 

of 488 

Homp-seed 188 

Henle,  tubes  ot 809 

Hepatic  artery,  influence  of  ligation  of,  upon  the  secre- 
tion of  bUe 440 

Hepatic  cells 486 

Hepatic  duets 486 

Hepatic  plexus 788 

Hepatic  veins,  non-coagulation  of  the  blood  of. 80 

arrangement  of  (pM  liver) 484 

temperature  of  the  blood  in 6,  609 

Hereditary  transmisBion 604 

Hermaphroditism 880 

Hernia  at  the  umblllcss,  in  the  itetus 904,  980 

— •  diaphragmatio 981 

Hibernation,  consumption  of  oxygen  in 148 


Hibernation,  cholesterioe  in  the  flsces  in. S 

Hiccough IM^  1 

Hippuric  add  and  its  compounds 41 

amountofdally  excretion  of 4 

Homer,  muade  of. 8 

Horopter St 

Hunger ...•.•••  1' 

■    seat  of  the  sense  of. li 

in  diabetes. V 

after  section  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves. .  17<4«  6< 

after  sectian  of  the  hypoglossal  and    lingual 

nerves 11 

Hunted  animals,  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 1 

Hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humor Ts 

Hydatids  of  Morgagnl S6 

Hydro-carbons IS 

relations  o^  to  nutrition SO 

Hydroohlorate  of  ammonia -tf 

Hydn>chk)ric  add,  action  of,  upon  cane-augar Sft 

Hydrogen,  efTects  of  confining  an  aninaal  in  a  mixtara 

ofwithoxygen 141 

Hygrometridty 

Hydd  bone,  development  of 

Hypermetropia 

Hypnagogic  hallndnations T44 

Hypodermic  administration  of  remedies m 

Hypogastric  aiteifes 

doBure  of. 

Hypogastric  plexus ^.... 

Hypoglosssl  nerve  («m  Bubllngnal  nerve). 

Hypospadias 

Hypoxsntiiine 

Icterus,  diolesterine  In  the  blood  in  grav«  and  in  sim- 
ple cases  o£ 

Idiots,  oerebrom  of.. 

Deo-caecal  valve 

—  development  of 

Ilenm 

lUac  veins,  development  of. 

Imbibition asi,  SM 

Imperforate  anus 9SI 

Impotence,  apparent 88S 

Inanition,  influence  of;  upon  ths  exhalation  of  carbooie 
add 148 
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influence  of  age  upon  the  power  of  reslstaaee  to. 

phenomena  attending 

duration  of  lilb  in 

Influence  of;  upon  digestion 

— ^  quantity  of  lymph  in 

influence  of;  upon  the  glyeogenlo  flinedoa  of  .the 

Uver 

disappearance  of  iht  in 

animal  heat  in 

Incisor  pxooosB,  in  the  development  of  the  ftea. 

Incisor  teeth HO 

Incus S19 

development  of. 181 

Induced  muscular  contraction Ml 

Inelastic  fibrous  tissue sn 

Inftn^ M 

secretion  of  milk  In 818 

Inferior  laryngeal  nerves  (ses  Pnenmogaslrio) d 

Inflammation,  phenomena  ot;  studied  In  the  09i9s> 

ries 81 

after  section  of  the  fifth  nerve §0 

InfraeostaUa,  action  o^  in  expiration 181 

Inftandlboliform 
Inftisoria 
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Innomiitate  vein,  derebprnest  of 964 

Inorganic  prindplM,  In  the  blood 21 

alimantaiy,  onion  ol^  with  orguilc  princfpleft. . . .  184 

ab8<»ptlon  ot,  by  the  hcteals 814 

in  the  urine 421 

— ^  action  of,  in  nutrition 488 

table  of 4&» 

Inoaates  in  the  urine 418 

Inaalivation 205 

entanglement  of  bubblea  of  air  in  the  alimentary 

maas  during 214 

Inspiration 122 

^•^  table  of  muacles  of 128 

— —  auxiliary  muadea  of. 127 

relations  of;  to  expiration 188 

— -  duration  of 188 

Insula TOB 

IntelUgenoe,  absence  ot^  in  animals  deprived  of  the 

cerebrum ^  697 

Intercolumnar  Ihsda 880 

Intercostal  muscles 122, 125, 180 

•—  action  of,  in  inspiration 125 

action  of;  in  expiration 180 

IntermaxUloiy  process,  in  the  development  of  the 

ftce 928 

Intervertebral  discs,  formation  of. 914 

Intestinal  canal,  first  appearance  of 914 

Intestinal  digestion 257 

Intestinal  fistula,  bungler  in  a  case  of 178 

cose  of;  In  the  himian  subject 260 

Intestinal  gases,  origin  of. 299 

Intestinal  Juice 265,  867 

— —  action  of,  upon  starch  and  albuminoids 267 

Intestinal  villi,  development  of 920 

Intestine,  small,  physiological  anatomy  of 257 

length  of 257 

divisions  of 257 

peritoneal  coat  of. 268 

muscular  coat  of 268 

valvulsB  conniventes  of 250,  802 

mucous  membrane  of 2C9 

villi  of. 261,268,  802 

lacteals  in  the  villi  of 268 

patches  of  Pcyer  of 268,265,  267 

solitary  glands  of. 264,  265,  267 

movements  of. 285,  286 

— ~-  uses  of  the  gases  in 288,  899 

influence  of  the  circnlatlon  upon  the  movements 

of 287 

— —  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  move- 
ments of 287,  665 

action  of  the  epithelium  of;  In  the  absorption  of 

flits 818 

distribution  of  the  pneumogsstrio  to 665 

influence  of  the  pneumogastric  upon 665 

development  of 920 

Intestine,  large,  physiological  anatomy  of 2S7 

peritoneal  coat  of 289 

muscular  coat  of 289 

mucous  coat  of ,...'. 290 

follicles  of 290 

soHtazy  glands  of 291 

digestion  and  absorption  In 291 

contents  ot{$es  Feces) 292 

movements  of. 296 

gases  of 299 

development  of. 920 

Intestines,  influence  of  the  bile  upon  the  peristaltlo 

movements  of. 288, 286 
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Intestines,  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  up- 
on   789,797 

Intoxication,  alcoholic 186 

Innline 182 

Involuntary  muscular  tissue  and  movements. . .  527,  528 

Involution  of  the  uterus 948 

Iodine,  test  Ibr  starch ,  —  181 

Iris,    Influence     of    the    motor    oculi    communis 

upon 611,796 

reflex  action   of  the   tubercula  quadrigemina 

upon 722,  797 

influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  upon 741 

anatomy  of T74 

Ugamentum  Iridis  pectlnatum 774 

'—  layers  of. T74 

arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 775 

•—  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of 775 

movements  of. .^ T96 

direct  action  of  light  upon 796 

action  of  the  nervous  system  upon T96 

consensual  contraction  of 797 

influence  of  the  cUio-spinal  centre  upon 798 

variations  in  the  vascularity  of 798 

action  oi;  in  accommodation 800 

movements  ot,  In  con  veiling  the  axes  of  vision . .  801 

voluntary  contraction  of 801 

development  of. 919 

Iron,  fymction  of;  In  the  organism 185 

InmUk 875 

Irradiation 806 

Irritability,  muscular 66, 69 

of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 58, 50 

action  of  sulpho-  cyanide  of  potassium  upon 69 

—  distinction  between  muscular  and  nervous. . .  .50, 586 
of  the  arteries 69 

—  oftheveins 96 

of  muscles ^85 

of  glands 686 

distinction  between  muscular  and  nervous 586 

of  nerves  (Me  Nervous  Irritsbllity) 694 

Island  of  BeU 706 

Jacobson,  nerve  of. 672 

Jacobus  membmne 776 

Jaundice  (MS  Icterus) 4W 

Jaws,  physiological  anatomy  of 201 

articulations  of 202 

Je|unum *. 259 

Jugular  veins,  development  of 964 

Kidneys,  efl!ects  of  destruction  of  the  nerves  of..  648, 406 

physiological  anatomy  of. 895 

hllum  and  pelvis  of. 896 

caHces  of 896 

inftandibula  of 896 

divisions  of  the  substance  of 896 

cortical  substance  of 896, 898 

columns  of  Bertln 896,400 

pyramids  of  Malpighl 896 

pyramids  of  Ferreln 896,400 

-~-  p}Tamidal  substance  of 896 

tubes  of  Bellini 896 

Malpighian  bodies 898,899 

capsule  of  Mflller 899 

varieties  of  cells  in  the  Malpighian  bodies. 899 

convoluted  tubes  of 699 

tubes  of  Henle 899 

intermedlste,  or  communicating  tubes 899 

distribution  of  blood-vessels  In 400 
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Kldnejrs,  arterial  arcade  of. 400 

artorioke  recta)  of 400 

plexus  of  reaselA  around  the  oonvolated  tubes  of  400 

portal  system  of ^ . .  401 

stars  of  VerhejTi 401 

yenous  arcade  of 401 

lymphatics  of 401 

nerres  of 401 

extirpation  of 408 

extirpation  o^  apon  one  side 404 

alternate  action  of,  upon  the  two  sides 406 

changes  in  the  blood  in  passing  through 406 

inflnenoe  of  extirpation  of  one,  upon  the   ap- 
petite  4T9 

development  of 988 

Krause,  corpuscles  of 575 

Labia  majora,  ^volopment  of d80 

Labia  minora,  smegma  of. 808 

Labial  glands 209 

Labials 562 

Labyrinth,  bony 822 

membranous S42 

ligaments  of 848 

utride  and  saccule  of 848 

liquids  of 846 

distribution  of  the  nerves  in 846 

development  of 019 

Lachrymal  apparatus 8t8 

Lachrymal  fluid 814 

Lachrymal  glands 618 

Lachrymal  points 818 

Lachrymal  sac  and  ducts 818 

Lachrymlne 814 

Lactates  in  the  blood 31 

in  the  mine 418 

Lactation,  duration  of 869 

modifications  of  (m«  Milk) 869 

influence  ot,  upon  menstruation 875 

Lacteals,  in  the  intestinal  vIIU 268 

situation  of 802 

discovery  of 808 

absorption  by 802 

course  of 806,  811 

— —  structure  of 803 

absorption  of  albuminoids  by 818 

absorption  of  ghicose  and  salts  by 818 

absorption  of  vrater  by 814 

Lactiferous  ducts 866,  867 

Lactine 876 

Lactometers 871 

Lacto-protelne 874 

Lactose •. .  875 

Lamellar  elastic  tissue 526 

Lancet-flsh,  an  animal  without  a  brain 696 

Language 560,  560 

centre  presiding  over 704 

Laryngoscope 554,  5SS 

Larynx,  physiological  anatomy  of 116,  550 

muscles  of  {a^e  names  of  the  muscles) 551 

action  of,  in  respiration 558 

action  of.  In  phonation 668 

influence  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of 

the  pneumogastrics  upon  tho  movements  of 652 

development  of 922,  928 

Laughing 125^185 

Laxator  tjrmpani  muscle 890 

Lecithene 21.584,5% 

In  the  bile 448 


Leech-drawn  blood,  non-coagulation  of W 

Left-bandedness  (jaee  Dextral  pre(^minenee> f4t 

Legs,  development  ot S15,  936 

Legnmlne 1*9 

Lenses,  reflraction  by. «ST 

— —  spherical  abenration  of. 731 

chromatic  abemtion  oC. .« 7W 

correction  of - 7S& 

Lenticular  ganglion 711 

Leucine 421 

Leucocytes  («m  Blood) 6.  19 

relations  of^  to  the  development  of  the  Mo(Ml-eor- 

pnscles If 

development  of. 15 

in  the  lymph 

development  and  Amotion  of;  in  the  lyatplu.. . 

In  colostrum 8Tt 

development  of;  in  tho  ovum ttn 

Levator  aogoU  scapnle,  action  oi;  in  respiration. 198 

Levator  palati 917 

Levator  palpebne  anpeitois Stt 

Levatores  costarum,  action  of;  in  respiratioD Idi^  127 

Lichenine 19S 

Lichens,  ediMe. 1S9 

LiebericOhn,  fonides  of. 9^  9i7 

Life,  definition  of. 457, 901  «8 

duration  of,  in  man 

Llgamentum  denticulatnm 

Ligamentum  irldls  pectinatom T»4 

Light,  theory  of  the  propagation  of 7d 

velocity  of Ts9 

decomposition  of. 7^ 

refraction  of;  by  lenses. »S? 

Lightning,  coagulation  of  the  blood  In  aalxnals  tScd 

by 96 

Limbus  laminn  spiralis  of  the  cochlea. 

Limitary  membrane  of  the  retina 

Lingual  glands 

Linseed -oil , 

Upa,  action  of,  in  speech 

development  of 

Liquids,  iaiinenoe  of  the  ingestion  of,  apon 

Liquids  (division  of  consonants) 

Liquor  sanguinis  (we  Blood) 

Idttro,  glands  of 

Liver,  circulation  in  tiie  veins  of. 

formation  of  urea  in 

physiological  anatomy  of. 

weight  of. 

capsule  of  GUsson 491. 

blood-vessels  of. 

attachment  of  tiie  walls  of  the  hepatic  tcId  to  the 

substance  of. 

— —  vaginal  plexus  of 

interlobular  vesseb  of. 

lobular  vesseb  of. 

intralobular  veins  of. 

sublobular  veins  of. 

anatomy  of  a  lobule  o£, 

— —  Aooessoiy  portal  veins  ol 

— ^  arrangement  of  the  btle-dncta  in  the  loboka  of. . 

anatomy  of  the  excretory  blUarj  paasagea  of.. . . 

— —  racemose  glands  attaohed  to  (he  dacts  oC 

vaea  aberrantia  of 

gall-bladder,  hepatic,  cystic,  and  ooonnoD  d«eta 

ot. 
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nerves  and  lymphatics  of. 
excretory  fraction  at...,, 
extirpation  of. 
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Liver,  production  of  sngar  by 458 

eyIdeiioeB  of  the  ^lyoogenie  fkmetloa  of. 4fi9 

wnHntnatlon  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  system  for 

Bogv.... 461 

^iTamlnntkin  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  yeins  for 

sagar 462 

esamiiiation  of  tlie  blood  from  the  right  side  of 

the  heart  for  sagw 468,  468 

— —  does  the  liver  normany  contain  sugar  during  life  ?  464 
formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  during  life,  which 

is  washed  out  by  the  current  of  blood 466 

—  characters  of  the  sugar  produced  by. 4G6 

——  mechanism  of  the  production  of  sugar  in 467 

glyoogenlc  matter  ot 467 

— ~  fennent  produced  by,  which  is  capable  of  chang- 
ing glycogenic  matter  Into  sugar 463 

variations  in  the  glycogenic  ftinccion  of. 4GU 

glycogenesis  in  the  fotus 469 

— >  influence  of  digestion  upon  the  glycogenic  ftmc- 

tion  of. 460 

-^  influence  of  dlflSwent  kinds  of  food  upon  the  gly- 
cogenic fkmctlon  ofl 469 

influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  by. 470,  662 

influence  of  the  Inhalation  of  anaeistheticB  and  ir- 
ritating vapors  upon  the  production  of  sugar  by. . .  471 

aOeged  |»oductianof  flit  by , 472 

changes  in  the  albuminoid  and  corpuscular  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  in 473 

influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon 662 

— ^  development  of. 921 

proportionate  weight  o(  at  difl^erent  periods  of 

life. 991 

flnt  circulation  in 988 

Lochia. 948 

Locomotion,  passive  oi^ans  of 548 

Locomotor  ataxia 679 

Lungs,  capiJJaiy  circulation  in 88,  110 

diculatton  through 109 

parenchyma  of . . .' 119 

air-cells  of 120 

action  of  the  elasticity  of  the  parenchyma  ot,  in 

expiration 129 

capacity  of. 186 

vital  capacity  of. 188 

dJIhsion  of  air  In 188 

lymphatics  of. 806 

absorption  by  the  respiratory  surfiioe 816 

development  of 922 

Lunula  of  the  nail 884 

Lymph. 828 

mode  of  collecting 828 

—  quantity  of. 829 

influence  of  digestion  upon  the  quantity  of. .  .^ . .  829 

—  properties  and  composition  of. 829 

—  cotor  of ■ 829 

spedflc  gravity  of. 880 

coagulation  of. 380 

— ^  tables  of  composition  of 881 

presence  of  glucose  and  urea  in 882 

corpuscular  elements  of 882,  887 

globulins  of. 888,  887 

origin  and  ftmction  oH 884 

oomparlBon  of  constituents  of;  with  those  of 

chyle. 887 

dreulation  of. 888 

->—  causes  of  the  movements  of. 888 

influence  of  the  force  of  endosmosis  upon  the 

movements  of. 889 
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Lymph,  Influence  of  the  contractile  walls  of  the  vessels 

upon  the  movements  of 889 

——-influence  of  pressure  flrom  surrounding   parts 

upon  the  movements  of 889 

influence  of  respiration  upon  the  movonients  of  840 

Lymphatic  glands 806 

ftmction  of. 818 

Lymphatic  trunk,  right 806 

Lymphatics,  not  Ibund  in  the  coats  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels     67 

discovery  of '. 802 

anatomy  of ...  808 

Injection  of. :, 808 

mode  of  origin  of 808 

valves  of 808,809,840 

course  and  anastomoses  of 804 

parts  provided  with 805 

structure  of. » 803 
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relations  of,  to  connective  tissue 810 

of  the  Mver. 489 

of  the  muscular  tissue 688 

Lymph-corpuscles 18 

Macula  acustica. 848 

Macula  fblUculi 870 

Macula  Intea 776 

Male  organs  of  generation 879 

Male,  action  of;  in  coitus 888 

erection  in 689 

oiigasmin 889 

Malleus 819 

development  of 922 

Malpighi,  pyramids  of 896 

Malpighian  bodies  of  the  kidney 898,899 

arrangement  of  blood-vessels  in 400 

bodies  of  the  spleen 474 

Mammary  secretion  (see  Milk) 864 

Mammary  glands 865 

condition  o^  during  the  intervals  of  lactation 865 

structure  oC  during  lactation 866 

adni  of 866 

Man^e,  movements  of. 729 

Manna 182 

Mannite 182 

Marania  arundinaeea 181 

Margaric  acid 188 

Margarine 188,504 

Marlotte,  experiment  of. 792 

Marrow 546 

Mastication 197 

table  of  muaclea  of. 202 

action  of  the  muscles  which  depress  the  lower 

jaw 208 

•—  action  of  the  muscles  which  elevate  the  lower 

Jaw  and  move  it  laterally  and  antero-ponteriorly..'.  208 

—  action  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  cheeks  In 204 

action  of  the  orbicularis  oris  and  buccinator  in . .  205 

ftmction  of  the  sensibility  of  the  teetii  to  hard 

and  soft;  substances  in 205 

influence  o^  upon  the  flow  of  the  parotid  saliva. .  207 

nerve  of. '  615 

physiological  anatomy  of  the  nerve  of 6"f  6 

properties  and  ftmctions  of  the  nerve  of. 617 

— —  influence  of  division  of  the  nerve  of,  upon  the 

teeth,  in  the  rabbit 617 

Mastoid  cells 821 

Maternal  mind.  Influence  of;  upon  the  development  of 

the  ftetus 898,  896 
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Maxilla,  Baperior,  development  of 928 

Maxilla,  Inferior,  development  of. 928 

Maxillary  bones,  physlologica]  anatomy  of 201 

arUculations  of 202 

Meats 176 

action  of  the  gastric  Juice  upon 248 

digestibility  of 251 

^—'action  of  the  intestinal  Juice  upon 267 

action  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  upon 277 

Meckel,  cartilage  of 919,923 

Mockers  ganglion 781 

Meconium 29\  921,  948 

Medulla  oblongata,  decussation  of  motor  conductors 

in 677 

physiological  anatomy-of 724 

general  properties  of 726 

functionsof. 726 

connectjpn  ot,  with  respiration 726 

vital  point  in 727 

action  of;  in  the  reflex  acts  of  yawnbig,  coughing, 

cr)ing,  sneezing,  vomiting,  etc 72f) 

~-—  influence  of,  upon  glycogeucsis 728 

influence  ot  upon  the  heart 728 

development  of 917 

Medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  weight  of. 690 

Medullary  plates 913,915 

Medullocells 546 

Meibomian  glands 861 

secretion  of. 864 

Membrana  biisilaris  of  the  cochlea. 844 

Membrana  granulosa  of  the  Graaflan  follicle 863 

Membrana  media  of  the  ovum 903 

Membrana  tectorla  (membrane  of  Gortl)  of  the  cochlea  844 

Membrane  dociduie  («««  Deciduo?) 907 

Membranes  of  the  foetus,  fonnation  of 900 

M6nl6re's  disease 718,849 

Mental  emotions,  influence  of,  upon  lactation ....  8T0,  876 

Mental  exertion,  influence  of;  upon  the  urine 430 

— —  influence  of,  upon  animal  heat 514 

Menstruation,  influence  of,  upon  the  exhalation  of 

carbonic  acid 148 

influence  of,  upon  lactation 870,  876 

enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  In 483 

variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  in 866,  876 

identity  o^  with  rut SH,  675 

— —  relations  of;  to  the  discharge  of  ova 872,  875 

phenomena  of. 874 

snpposed  appearance  of;  after  extirpation  of  the 

ovaries 875 

——influence  of  pregnancy,  lactation,  and  diseases 

upon 876 

stages  of. 875 

stage  of  invasion  of. 875 

— —  duration  of 676 

——  characters  of  the  flow  in 876 

cessation  of 876 

'—  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  urea  in 876 

influence  of,  upon  the  pulse 876 

influence  of;  upon  the  temperature 876 

Mercury,  absorption  of  minute  particles  ofl 818 

Mt>ry,  glands  ot 888 

Mesenteric  i)loxus 788 

Mesenteric  vein,  development  of. 984 

Mesentery 257 

— —  development  of. 921 

Mesocsecum 289 

Mesocephalon  {nee  Tuber  annulare) 722 

Mesocolon 2S9 
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formation  of;  by  decomposition  of  pi«««"i*>^ «» 

Mezzo-soprano. 

Microptle STB, 

Micturition 

Milk in. 

digestibility  of 

mechanism  of  the  secretion  of. 

modifications  ot 

Inflnenco  of  diet  upon 

Influence  of  liquids  upon 

— —  influence  of  alcohol  upon 

~—  influenoe  of  mental  emotions  upon SJK^  i 

influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon SItt.  • 

quantity  of. «7B 

——  influence  of  pregnancy  upon 9Sk  SU 

influenoe  of  menstruation  apoo 896.  SIS 

general  properties  of. til 

specific  gravity  and  reaction  ot sn 

coagulation  of. .  ^ ttlt.4?4 

formati(«  of  cream  upon sn 

microscopical  characters  of ^.  sn 

table  of  composition  of S9 

nitrogenized  constituents  of S?4 
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comparison  ot  fhim  the  cow  and  finom  the  hanus 

subject f:i 

fktty  matters  ot SA 

sugar  of t^ 

fermentation  of. S3 

inorganic  constituents  of. JT5 

Iron  in ri 

gases  In s::^ 

at}^icalfood R5 

variations  in  the  composition  of. 873 

vsriatlons  in,  at  different  periods  of  lactation.  ...  83 

relations  of  the  quantity  ot  to  the  previous  at- 

cretion  of  colostrum IC5' 

of  the  in&nt ^ S7^ 

Milk-fever ZT^ 

Milk-globules §3 

action  of  reagents  upon SCS 

^-  structure  of XS 

Milk-sugar „  if© 

Mitral  valve «,« 

Modiolus  of  the  cochlea. 8B.  >44 

Modulation 58t 

Moisture  and  terapentnre,  influenoe  ot  upon  the  «s- 

halation  of  carbonic  add 151 

Molar  glands 909 

MoUr  teeth J« 

Monocular  vision sM 

Morgagni,  liquid  of 7*» 

hydatids  of j<^ 

Mosses,  edible 139 

Motor  nerves,  action  of sn 

disappearance  of  Irritability  of. 9M 

Motor-ocull  communis tS0 

physiologieal  anatomy  of. ciA 

properties  and  functions  of. €!♦ 

influence  ot  upon  the  irts (0,196 

Motor-ocull  extemus C14 

— —  phjrsiologloal  anatomy  of C4 

properties  and  ftmcttona  of $IA 

Month,  absorption  by  the  mnooos  membra&e  of. >H 

action  ot  in  phooation # ^  5S^ 

action  ot  in  speech MS 

first  appearance  of 99 

Movements 342 
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Moyonents,  of  amoTphotu    oontncUlo   substiuice 

(aouBboid) fi82 

dliaiy 628 

tue  to  eluOoity 624 

moBcabur 626 

sssodAted ^ 692 

Mvciliigefl. 182 

Muoosioe. 866 

Mnoous  membnnM,  lymphfttics  of. 806 

varietiM  of. 868 

MucoA 864 

varieties  of. 865 

nasal 866 

broncliiAl  and  pulmonary 866 

<rfthe  alimentary  canal 867 

of  the  gall-Uadder Wl 

of  the  urinary  passages 867 

of  the  generatiTO  passages 867 

ooE^unctlYal 867 

—~-  vlroient 867 

general  ftmctlOD  of 857 

influenoe  of;  upon  the  absorption  of  venoms. 868 

MiiUer,  capsule  of. 899 

M&ller,  duct  of  (ses  Duct  of  MUler) 927 

Muscles,  connection  of,  with  the  tendons 688 

Toluntaxy,  terminations  of  nerves  in 670 

Involuntary,  terminations  of  nerves  in 671 

IjTn  phatios  of. 806 

Muscular  atrophy,  progressive 742 

Muscular  coat  of  the  arteries 66 

Muscular  contraction,  influence  oi;  upon  the  venous 

circulaUon 101 

influence  of,  upon  the  circulation  of  lymph. 840 

Muscular  current. A43 

Muscular  effort 642 

influence  of;  upon  the  arterial  pressure 78 

Muscular  exercise  (ue  Exercise)  68, 160, 251, 428, 498, 618 

Muscular  fibres,  involuntary 227,  627 

characteristic  mode  of  contraction  of 268, 628 

Muscular  movements  («m  Movements) 526 

Muscular  sense 760 

Muscular  system,  development  of 916 

Muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 85, 87 

Muscular  tissue,  involuntary 627 

— -  contraction  ot 628 

voluntary 628 

development  ot,  by  exercise «  629 

'—  anatomical  elements  of 680 

sarcolemma,  or  myolemma  of. 680 

— —  reactions  of. 688 

— — ~  physiological  properties  of. 688 

elasticity  of. 584 

tonicity  of. 684 

sensiblUty  of. 684 

contractility,  or  irritablMty  of. 686 

irritability  o^  distinguished  fh>m  nervous  iirita- 

bUity 69,686 

-^~>  influence  of  the  blood  upon  the  irritability  of. . . .  687 
-— •  restoration  of  irritability  of;  by  injection  of  blood  687 

— — -  contraction  ot 588 

— ~  no  change  in  the  volume  o(  in  contraction 688 

— >  changes  in  the  form  ot,  during  contraction 588 

duration  of  contraction  of;  under  artificial  ezcit»- 

tion 689 

artificial  spasm  of 689 

prolonged  contraction  of  (tetanus) 640 

^_  sound  produced  by  contraction  of. 641 

fhtigueof. 641 

electric  phenomena  in 641 


Muscular  tissue,  action  of  the  gastric  Juice  upon 848 

blood-vessels  of. 682 

^—  lymphstics  of. 688 

chemical  composition  of 588 

Muscular  wave • 540 

Musculine 176,  688 

Mnshruoms 391 

Musical  sounds  (see  Sound) 626 

Melody 627 

Mustache,  uses  of. 890 

Mustard 190 

Mutes 662 

MyeHne 666 

Myelocytes 688 

Myeloplaxes 647 

Myolemma 580 

Myopia 788 

Myosins 668 

Naboth,  ovules  of. 666 

Nails,  physlok^cal  anatomy  of. 888 

connections  of;  with  the  skin 885 

growth  of 886 

development  of. 886 

first  appearance  ofv 916 

Nares^  posterior,  development  of. 924 

Nasal  duct 818 

Nasal  fossie 764 

action  of;  in  phonation. 658 

Naaol  mucus 866 

Nasals 662 

Negative  variation 606 

Negro,  braia  of. 788 

Nerve-cells 676 

—  varieties  of 576 

striatlon  of;  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver 678 

connections  of,  with  the  fibres  and  with  each 

other 679 

Nerve-cenVes,  structure  of 676 

accessory  anatomical  elemento  of 668 

connective  tissue  of 6S8 

blood-vessels  of. 668 

lymphatics  of  (perivascular  canals) 688 

Nerve-fibres. 565 

classification  of 566 

meduUated 666 

tubular  membcsne  of 666 

medullary  substance  of;  or  white  substance  of 

Schwann 666 

'—  axis-cylinder  of 667 

simple,  or  non-meduUated 667 

gelatinous,  or  fibres  of  Remak 568, 786 

striation  ol^  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver. . . .  667 

Nerve-force 697 

non-identity  of;  with  electricity 697 

rapidity  of  conduction  of. 697 

Nerves,  of  the  arteries 67 

—  vaso-motor 67 

of  the  liver 489 

—  structure  of 666 

—  accessory  anatomical  elements  of. 568 

pMnivreot 669 

•^  blood-vessels  of. 669 

branching  and  course  of. 669 

— —  terminations  oi;  in  the  vohmtary  muscles 570 

terminations  of,  in  the  Involuntary  muscles 671 

terminations  oi;  in  glands 572 

— —  sensory,  terminations  of 572,  575 

terminations  oi;  In  the  haii^folUdefl 576 

reunion  of 566 
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Nerves,  motor  and  sensory 58* 

motor,  actioii  of **^ 

sensory,  action  of 5®* 

general  properties  of WW 

Irritability  of  (w«  Nervous  Irritability) 604 

disappearance  of  the  sensory  properties  of 596 

action  of  electricity  upon  (see  Electricity) 609 

process  of  dying  of Wl 

galvanic  current  ttom  the  exterior  to  the  cut  snj> 

feceof <^ 

cranial  {9M  Cranial  nerves) ^08 

sympathetic  (•««  Sympathetic) 729 

vaso-motor  (««  Vaso-motor  nerves) 789 

development  of ^^^ 

Nervous  conduction,  rapidity  of 697 

Nervous  irrltabiUty  distinct  firom  muscular  Irritability 

69,686 

description  of. *^ 

distinct  in  motor  and  senaoiy  nerves 695 

— —  Influence  of  woorara  upon 696 

process  of  disappearance  ofi  in  motor  nerves  . . .  596 

momentary  destruction  of,  by  severe  shock 696 

destruction  oi;  by  a  powerftil  galvanic  shock  —  697 

Nervous  system,  influence  of;  upon  the  heart 63 

influence  of^  upon  absorption 820, 827 

— —  influenco  ot  upon  secretion 847 

_~  influence  of^  upon  lactation 870,  876 

influence  ot,  upon  the  secretion  of  sweat 898 

Influence  of;  upon  the  secretion  of  urine 405 

origin  of  cholesterine  In 451 

influence  of,  upon  the  glycogenic  fiinctlon  of  the 

Uver 470 

influence  of,  upon  animal  heat 514 

general  considerations. 608 

divisions  of. 664 

physiological  anatomy  of  the  tissue  of 665 

anatomical  divisions  of 666 

development  of 916 

Amotions  of,  in  the  flxtus 919 

Nervous  tissue,  composition  of 688 

fiitty  constituents  of. 684 

Nervus  intereostalls 780 

Neural  canal 900,918 

head-fold  of. 900 

Neurilemma  of  the  spinal  cord 667 

Neurine 684 

Neutral  p  Mnt 605 

Ninth  cranial  nerve  (9M  Sublingual  nerve) 682 

Nipple,  sebaceous  glands  of 802, 866 

structure  of 866 

Nitrogen,  proportion  of,  in  the  air 140 

exhalation  oi;  In  respiration 154 

in  the  blood 160 

quantity  of,  necessary  to  nutrition 192 

in  milk : 875 

Nitrogenized  alimentary  principles 176 

digestion  of 248,  267,  277 

Nitrogenized  food,  Influence  of,  upon  the  elimination 

of  urea 428 

relations  of,  to  animal  heat 518 

Nitrogenized  principles,  action  of  the  gastric  juice 

upon 245 

action  of  the  intestinal  Juice  upon 267 

action  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  upon 277 

action  of,  in  nutrition 4©8 

Nitrous  oxide,  effects  of;  when  respired 141 

Nodes  In  vibrating  strings 880 

Non-nitrogenized  alimentary  principles 180 

action  of  the  gastric  Juice  upon 248 
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Non-nitrogenized  alimentaxy  principles,  action  of  the 

intestinal  Juice  upon 267 

relations  of;  to  animal  heat 517 

action  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  upon 274,  S75 

Non-nltrogenlzed  principles  in  the  blood SI 

action  oi;  in  nutrition 500 

Non-striated  muscular  fibres 5^ 

Nose,  uses  of  the  hairs  in  the  nostrils 890 

—  development  of. 928 

Notocorde 914 

Nutrition,  relations  of  respiration  to 161 

quantity  and  variety  of  fi>od  necMsary  to 191 

general  considerations 4s6 

action  of  inorganic  principles  in 48S 

principles  consumed  by  the  organism 497 

action  of  nitrogenized  prindples  in 49S 

development  ol  power  and  endnzanoe  by  exercise 

and  diet 4« 

action  of  non-nitrogenized  prindples  in 500 

modifications  of;  by  various  oonditioDB ^M 

relations  of,  to  animal  heat M6 

O'Beime,  sphincter  of 29T 

Obliquus  extemus,  action  of;  in  expiratioa 181 

intemus,  action  of;  in  expiration 1$1 

(Esophagus,  influence  of  contraction  of  the  dl^bngm 

upon 125 

structure  of. 2l3 

— ^  glands  of 213 

action  of;  in  deglutition Sal 

alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of. 284 

efiVscts  of  division  of  the  pnenmogastrics  uj  on. .  64i 

development  of 93 

Oils  (see  Fats) 13 

Oken,  bodies  of. 921 

Oleine 188,564 

Oleo-phosphoric  acid 5e9 

Olfaction,  mechanism  of T9e 

relations  of,  to  gustation ISS 

Olfkctory  ganglia,  or  bulbs 730 

OUhctory  commissures  and  nerves,  developaient  of. .  919 

Olf^tory  nerves ^^4 

physiological  anatomy  of TV 

general  properties  of V^ 

fVmctions  of. •3* 

Olivary  bodies 734 

Ollve-oU 1?» 

Omentum S9 

development  of. 93. 

Omphalo-mesenteric  vessels 904,  081.^2 

Ophthalmic  ganglion *. 

Ophthalmoscope *S 

Opium,  exaggeration  of  the  reflex  exdtability  of  the 

spinal  cord  by 

Optic  commiMure ^ 

Optic  lobes  («ee  Tubereula  quadrigemlna) 

Optic  nerves,  physlokigical  anatomy  of IS? 

decussation  of T2SI,  T4S 

— —  general  properties  of ^9 

effects  of  stimulation  of IT* 

— —  expansion  of;  In  the  retina TTT 

development  of. tSI 

Optic  thalami,  physlologlca]  anatomy  of. 7SL 

functions  of TH 

development  of fl* 

Ora  aerrata  of  the  retina TTi 

Orbicularis  oris,  action  oC  in  maatiratiwn ^..  90 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum &i 

Organic  matter,  exhalation  oi;  by  tbs  hugs tfl 
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Organic  nerroiu  sfstem  («m  Bympftthetic) 729 

Orgazdc  noD-nltrogenlxed  principles  in  the  blood 21 

Organic  saline  principles  In  the  blood 21 

Organic  nitrogenized  principles  to  the  blood 22 

Orgasm,  in  the  male 880 

In  the  female 890 

Osmazome 1 78 

Osmosis 821 

Ossicles  of  the  ear 819,  841 

mechanism  of  the  action  of 841 

Ossification  of  the  skeleton 915 

time  ot,  for  various  bones 916 

Ostelne 177,  B44 

Osteoplasts ' 645 

Os  uteri 864 

action  ot,  In  coitus 890 

Otic  ganglion 781 

Otoconia,  or  otoliths 848,  846 

Ovarian  tubes 660 

Ovarie^  situation  of. 858 

ligamentof 668,  850 

structure  of 859 

cortical  and  medullary  substance  of 850 

Graafian  IblHeles  of 859 

-^—  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  of 860 

development  of 660 

passage  of  spermatozoids  to 892 

first  appearance  of 927 

development  of  the  ligament  of. 928 

Overtones 629 

Ovules  of  Naboth 666 

Ovum,  primordial 860,  869 

Ovum,  situation  o^  in  the  Oraaflan  folUcto 868 

structure  of. 869 

zona  pellacida  of 869 

vitelline  membrane  of. 670 

mlcropileof 670,  896 

vlteDuaof. 870 

discharge  of.  teom  the  Graafian  follicle 870 

influence  of  copulation  upon  the  discharge  of 

871,  672 

relations  of  the  discharge  of;  to  menstruation  872, 875 

passage  oi;  into  the  Fallopian  tube 872 

passage  oi;  into  the  Fkdiopian  tube  upon  the  op- 
posite side 878 

duraUon  of  vitality  of. 892 

coating  o(  with  albumen,  in  the  Fallopian  tube 

892,  899 

onion  of  spermatozoids  with 696 

•  membrana  media  of 908 

Oznlate  of  lime 420 

formation  of,  ftom  urate  of  ammonia 421 

Oxalurla. 420 

Oxyigen,  absorption  o^  by  the  bitiod-oorpuscles 

18, 156,  160 

•  proportion  oC  in  the  air 140 

■  ■   -  minimum  proportion  of,  in  the  idr,  capable  of 

supporting  life 140 

effects  of  respiration  of  pure 141 

consumption  of  (see  Respiration) 141 

,        relations  of  the  consumption  of;  to  the  exhalation 

of  carbonic  add 148, 162 

analysis  of  the  blood  Ibr 158 

.  proportion  of,  In  the  blood 158 

In  mUk 876 

relations  of  the  consumption  o(  to  animal  heat. .  619 

Oxyhsemagloblne IT,  160 

Oysters,  digestibility  of 251 

Ozone 1^ 
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Pacini,  corpuscles  of 578 

Palatals 662 

Palate 216 

muscles  of. 217 

action  ot,  in  protecting  the  posterior  nares  dur- 
ing deglutition 220 

— —  action  of  the  velum  of;  in  phonation 55S 

action  of;  in  speech 663 

influence  of  the  fttdal  nerves  upon  the  move- 
ments of 628 

development  of 924 

Palato-gloBsus 217 

Palato-pharyngeus 217,  621 

Palpitation  of  the  heart 60,  61 

Pancreas,  physiological  anatomy  of. 268 

extirpation  of 274 

development  of. 921 

Pancreatic  fistula 269 

Pancreatic  juice 268 

mode  of  secretion  of. 271 

general  properties  of 271 

reaction  and  specific  gravity  of 272 

composition  of. 272 

quantity  of 272 

alterations  of 278 

action  o^  in  digestion 278 

action  of;  upon  fhts 278 

action  of;  upon  starchy  and  saccharine  prin- 
ciples   275 

action  of;  upon  albuminoids 277 

Pancreatine 272 

Pannicnlus  adlposus 881 

Paraglobniine 29 

Parotid  saliva  («e  BaUva) 206 

Parovarium... 868,928 

Parturition,  separation  of  the  placenta  in 911,  942 

cause  of  tiie  flrat  contractions  of  the  uterus  in.. .  942 

——  arrest  of  hsemorrhage  after 948 

after  death 946 

Par  vagum  nerve  (/see  Pneumogastric) 644 

Pathetlcus 618 

physiological  anatomy  of 618 

— —  properties  and  f^mctions  of 618 

Pavement-epithelium 850, 868 

Pectine 182 

Pectoralis  ms^or,  action  of  the  inferior  portion  of;  in 

respiration 128 

Pectoralis  minor,  action  of,  in  respiration 128 

Pectose 182 

Penis,  erection  of 889 

development  of. 980 

Pepper 190 

Pepsin 287 

Peptlcglands 229 

Peptone,  albumen 246 

fibrin 846 

caselne 246 

Peptones 28, 246 

Pexfcardial  secretion 852 

Pericardium 86 

development  of. 984 

Perilymph  of  the  labyrinth 846 

Perimysium > 681 

PMnivre 660 

Peristaltic  movements  of  the  snuill  Intestine 286 

lofluence  of  the  bile  upon 288, 286 

influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon 287 

Peritoneal  cavity,  first  appearance  of 914 

Peritoneal  secretion 868 
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Perirascolar  cftaals 107, 688, 66S 

Peraplntion  ijtee  S  weat) 891 

Pett^nkofSftr'a  diiiinber  ibr  studying  the  processes  of 

respiration 142 

Pettenkofer  s  test  for  bile 449 

Pe jer,  patches  of 288,  267 

Pharyngeal  gland  s 209 

Pharyngeal  plexus 788,  788 

Pharynx,  ph}'8iologi<»l  anatomy  of 210 

muscles  of 217 

mucous  membrane  of 217 

action  of  the  muscles  o^  tn  deglutition 220 

action  of;  in  phonation 668 

•— ~  development  of 921 

Phonation  («m  Voice) 654 

Phosphate  of  lime,  Amotion  o^  in  alimentation 185 

table  of  quantities  of 495 

— —  general  function  of ^5 

^—  origin  and  discharge  of 495 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 497 

Phosphate  of  potossa 497 

Phosphate  of  soda 497 

influence  of^  upon  the  capacity  of  the  blood  for 

absorbing  carbonic  acid 160 

Phosphates,  elimination  ot  in  the  mine  (aee  Urine). .  423 
proportion  of,  in  the  blood  of  herblvora  and  car- 

nivora 428 

Phosphorized  fats 6S1,  636 

Phrenic  nerve 125 

Phrenic  plexus 733 

Pia  mater  cerebri 667 

first  appearance  of 916 

Pia  mater  testis 880 

Picromcl 444 

Pineal  gland 485 

Pinna  of  the  ear 817 

Pitch  of  musical  sounds 626 

Pi  tul  tary  body 435 

Pituitary  membrane 755 

Placenta,  glycogenic  function  of 469 

first  appearance  of 905,  903 

development  and  atmcture  of 908 

maternal  portion  of 909 

injection  of;  fV'om  the  sinuses  of  the  uterus 909 

connection  of  the  maternal  and  f<£tal  portions 

of 910 

—  structure  o^  ftally  developed 910 

cotyledons,  or  lobes  of 910 

-— >  dissepiments  of , 910 

—-  blood-vessels  of 911 

curling  arteries  of 911 

villi  of 911 

separation  of,  in  parturition 911, 042 

Placental  circulation 983 

Plasma  of  the  blood  {we  Blood) 6 

coloring  matter  of 28 

Plasmine 22 

decomposition  of,  Into  fibrin  and  metalbumen  in 

coagulation  of  the  blood 29 

Platysma  of  the  uterus 864 

Pleural  secretion 852 

Pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  first  appearance  of 914 

Plica  semllunorls 812 

Pneumateofsodain  the  blood 21 

Pneumic  acid 21 

—  action  oC  npon  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  bl- 
carbonates  In  the  blood 168, 160 

Pneumogastric  nerves,  influence  oi;  npon  the  action 
of  the  heart 09,60 


PneuDogastrle  nerves,  himger  after  aectioo  of. .  .174, 
influence  of;  upon  the  movementa  of  the  amali 

intestine 

physiological  anatomy  of. 

deep  origin  of. 

ganglia  of. 

— —  anastomoses  of 

distribation  of 

difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  of 

the  two  sides,  to  the  abdominal  organs 

properties  and  Amotioiis  of 

general  properties  of  the  roots  of. 

properties  and  Ainctions  of  the  anrfcolar  braaeh 

of. 

-^  properties  and  Amotions  of  the  anperior  laryngeal 

bruich  of 

influence  of  the  anperior  laryngeal  branch  oC 

upon  the  voice. 

Infiuenoe  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  oC 

npon  deglutition 

inflnenoe  of  the  anperior  laiyngsal  brazKh  o^ 

npon  respiration 

propertlea  and  flmctiona  of  the  Inferior,  or  veear^ 

rent  laryngeal  branch  of. 

inflnenoe  of  the  Inferior  laryngeal  branch  o^  upon 

the  movements  of  the  larynx. 116^ 

influence  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  branch  o^  opom 

respiration 

influence  of  the  Inferior  laryngeal  branch  oi;  apoa 

deglutition 

effects  of  section  of;  npon  the  drcolatloD 

effects  of  section  of;  upon  the  resplntoty  more- 

menta 658^ 

want  of  action  of  digitalis  npon  the  heart  after 

section  of 654, 

effects  of  galvanization  o(  npon  the  drcala- 

tlon 
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direct  inflnenee  oi;  npon  the  heart 6M, 

condition  of  the  lungs  after  death  fbllowlng  ace- 

tion  of 

-—  effects  of  galvanization  oC  npon  respiration 

properties  and   functlona  of  the  laaophagfisl 

branches  of 

efllects  of  division  ot,  npon  the  onopbagns. .  999; 

properties   and  fkmctlons  of  the  aMomlnal 

branches  of 

influence  of,  upon  the  liver. 471, 

influence  of,  upon  the  stomach. 9SS, 

effecta  of  galvanization  of^  npon  the  atoBaadi 

effects  of  section  of;  npon  the  moTementa  of  the 

stomach  and  the  secretion  of  gaatric  Juice 952, 

distrlbntion  of;  to  the  inteatinal  canal 

want  of  action  of  pnrgativea,  after  aectloQ  of. ... 

Polar  globule  of  the  vitellus 

Pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata,  weight  ot 

Pons  Varolii  (sm  Tuber  annulare) 

development  of 91  ♦, 

Portal  system  of  the  kidney 

Portal  vein,  distrlbntion  of  (see  Liver) 

influence  of  obliteration  of;  upon  the  aecreHoo 

of  bile 

temperature  of  the  blood  in 

Portio  dura  of  the  seventh  cranial  nerve  {me  Facial 

nerve) 

Pregnancy,  inflnenoe  of;  npon  lactation STQ^ 

inflnenee  o^  npon  menstruation 

influence  oi;  upon  the  ootpua  Intaam « 

FaDopian. SM, 

abdominal 8M, 
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Pregnancy,  inflaence  ol^  upon  sabseqaent  offspring. . .  894 

enlargement  of  the  uterus  In 988 

enlargement  of  the  heart  in 989 

duration  of. 989 

multiple 941 

extra-uterine. ^, 942 

Prehension  ofsoUds  and  liquids.,... 19T 

Prepuce,  smegma  of 862 

Presbyopia. T89 

Primitive  trace  of  the  embryon 899, 900 

PrismSf  action  <^  upon  light 786 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy T42 

ProsUte 888 

Prostatic  fluid,  uses  of 888 

Protagon 29,684,566 

Protoplasm 622 

ProxlmAte  principles 20 

Ptosis  («M  Blepharoptosls) 611, 812 

Ptyaline. 211 

•^—  action  ol^  upon  starch. 214 

Puberty,  influence  oi;  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid  in  the  female 148 

period  of 874,946 

Pulmonary  artery,  pressure  of  blood  in 109 

development  of 982,  988 

Pulmonary  circulation 109 

Pulmonary  mucus 856 

Pulmonic  semilunar  valves 88, 48 

safety- valve  fiinction  of. 48, 109 

Pulp-cavity  of  the  teeth 199 

Pulse,  firequency  of,  at  different  ages 62 

in  the  sexes 62 

influence  of  digestion  upon  the  frequency  of . . . .    52 

influence  of  muscular  exertion  upon  the  fre- 
quency of. 52, 68 

comparative  frequency  o^  in  sitting  and  standing    62 

— —  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  frequency  of.    68 

influence  of  sleep  upon  the  frequency  of 63 

production  of,  and  locomotion  of  the  arteries. ...    70 

investigation  ot,  by  the  finger 71 

— ~  gradual  delay  o(  receding  from  the  heart 71 

— ^  pathological  varieties  of. .' 71, 74 

—  form  of. 71 

movements  ot,  in  the  foot  when  the  legs  are 

crossed 71 

traces  of 72,78 

Influence  of  temperature  upon  the  form  of.. . .  78,  74 

diorotism  of 78,  74 

in  the  veins 99,106 

relation  of  the  frequency  of^  to  the  respiratory  acts  182 

— ^  influence  of  menstruation  upon 876 

Punctum  CflBcum  of  the  retina 792 

Pupil 774,919 

Pupillary  membrane 775,  919 

Purgativea,  want  of  action  of,  after  section  of  the 

pneumogastricB 66 

Purkinje,  vesicle  of. t 870 

Pus-ompuscles 18 

Putreihction  of  the  body  after  death 947 

Pyloric  muscle 227 

Quickening 91 1 

Quince-seeds 162 

Rape-seed  oU 188 

Reoeptaculum  chyll 802, 807 

Sectum,  muscular  coat  of 290 

physiological  anatomy  of 291 

development  of 920 
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Recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  (9M  Pneumogastric) 652 

Recurrent  sensibility 690 

Reflex  action  in  respiration.... 166,  660,  727 

Reflex  action,  time  occupied  by 609 

—  definition  of 6S8 

—  of  the  spinal  cord 684 

conditions  necessary  to  the  manifestationft  of . . .  686 

exaggeration  oi;  by  poisoning  with  opium  or 

strychnine 686 

abolition  o^  by  anaesthetics 687 

examples  of. 687 

operating  through  the  sympathetic  system 740 

in  the  ftetus 919 

Refinetion  (ses  Light  and  Eye) 787,  798 

Reil,  island  ot 705 

Reissner,  membrane  of. 844 

Remak,  fibres  of. 668,785 

Renal  veins,  color  of  the  blood  In 6 

non-coagulation  of  the  blood  o£ 80 

Reproduction  (ms  Generation) 862 

Reserve  air. 186 

Residual  air 186 

Resonators  of  Helmholtz 881 

Respiration,  relations  of  the  bbod-oorpuscles  to 18 

influence  of;  upon  the  action  of  the  heart 54, 110 

voluntary  arrest  of,  with  arrest  of  the  action  of 

tile  heart 65 

Influence  of^  upon  the  arterial  pressure 78 

relations  of;  to  the  capillary  circulation 89 

relations  o^  to  the  venous  circulation 105 

general  considerations  and  definition  of 114 

ftmction  of  the  blood  in 115 

essential  conditions  in 115 

physiological  anatomy  of  the  organs  of. 116 

movements  of. 121 

ribs,  arrangement  of. 122 

table  of  muscles  of,  used  in  inspiration 128 

auxiliary  muscles  of;  used  in  inspiration 127 

table  of  muscles  of;  used  in  expiration 180 

action  of  the  abdominal  muades  in 181 

types  of. 181 

differences  in  types  oi;in  the  sexes  and  at  differ^ 

ent  ages 182 

— —  frequency  of  the  movements  of. 182 

relations  of  the  firequency  of  the  movements  of,  to 

the  pulse 182 

influence  of  age  upon  the  trtqaency  of  the  move- 
ments of. 132 

relations  of  inspiration  and  expiration  to  each 

other. 188 

arrest  of,  in  straining,  etc 188 

stethoscopic  sounds  of. 188 

—  extreme  breathing  capacity 187 

relations  in  the  volume  of  the  expired  to  the 

inspired  air 188 

dilftision  of  gases  In 189 

of  pure  oxygen 141 

consumption  of  oxygen 141 

variations  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  with 

muscular  activity,  external  temperature,  and  diges- 
tion   142 

variations  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  sleeping 

and  waking 143 

variations  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  with 

age 148 

variations  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  in  lean 

and  Ski  animals 148 

relations  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  to  the 

production  of  carbonic  acid 148, 162 
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ReBpiration,  effocte  npon  the  consnmption  of  oxygen 

of  increaBiJQg  its  proportion  in  tho  air 143 

. effects  upon  the  oonsumption  of  oxygen  of  con- 
fining an  animal  In  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen    148 

quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  per  hoar  in 144 

changes  in  the  air  In  passing  through  the  lungs  144 

elevation  in  temperature  In  the  air  in  passing 

through  the  lungs 144 

— —  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  in 144 

variations  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  with 

the  frequency  and  extent  of  the  acts  of 145 

quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  per  hour  in. . .  146 

Influence  of  sleep  upon  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic add  In 146,160 

influence  of  age  upon  tho  exluJation  of  carbonic 

acid  in 147 

m 

influence  of  sex  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid  In 147 

influence  of  digestion  upon  the  exhalation  of  car- 

bonioacid  in 148 

influence  of  inanition  upon  the  exhalation  of  car- 

bonicaddin 148 

influence  of  diet  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

add  in 148 

influence  of  alcoholic  beverages,  tea,  and  coflbo 

upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  in 149 

influence  of  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  upon  the  ex- 
halation of  carbonic  add  in 149 

Influence  of  mental  depression  npon  the  exhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in 160 

influence  of  exercise  upon  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic add  in 160 

influence  of  moisture  and  temperature  upon  the 

exhalation  of  carbonic  add  in 151 

influence  of  season  upon  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in 151 

relations  between  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  exhaled. . .  102 

sources  of  the  carbonic  add  exhaled  in 158 

exhalation  of  watery  vapor  in 158 

— —  exhalation  of  ammonia,  organic  matter,  etc.,  in. .  164 

exhalation  of  nitrogen  in 154 

changes  in  tho  blood  in 165 

mechanism  of  the  interchange  of  gases  between 

the  blood  and  the  air  in 161 

•—  relations  ot,  to  nutrition 161 

essential  processes  of. 162 

combustion-theory  of, 168 

cutaneous 168 

in  a  confined  space  170 

relations  of^  to  deglutition 220 

connection  of  the  medulla  oblongata  with 726 

influence  of;  upon  the  circulation  of  lymph 840 

relations  of,  to  animal  heat 518 

influence  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branches  of 

the  pneumogastrics  upon 652 

—~  influence  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  bronehn  of 

the  pneumogastrics  upon 658 

effects  of  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  658,  fiSd 

effects  of  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics 

upon 661 

movements  of  the  brain  with 668 

Respiratory  efforts  before  birth 167,  919 

Respiratory  exdtonts 149 

Respiratory  movements,  reflex  character  of;  and  cause 

of  these  movements 166,  660,  727 

Respiratory  moyements  of  the  glottis 558 

Respiratory  non-exciters 149 


Respiratory  sense 164, 660,  07 

Restiform  bodies TSi 

Resultant  tones Sn 

RetetestU 861 

Retina T15 

oraserrata  of. Tit 

macula  lutea  of. T76i,  TW 

—  fovea  centralis  of. 771,  TW 

layers  ot 7T4 

layer  of  rods  and  cones  of. 774,791 

externa]  granule-layer  of. TTT 

inter-granule  layer  (cone-fibre  plexus)  of. 777 

internal  granule  layer  of. ..717 

granular  (molecular)  layer  of. 777 

—  layer  of  ganglion-ceUs  of 777 

expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  tn 777 

•~— limitary  membrane  of. 777 

connective  tissue  of. 773 

connection  between  the  rods  and  oones  and  the 

ganglion-cells  of. 773 

blood-vessels  of 7S 

sensibility  of  tiie  layer  of  rods  and  oooee  of . ...  711 

shadows  of  the  vessels  of TSl 

relative  sensibility  of  different  ports  of. 7S 

corresponding  points  in SOi^  801,  ^9 

Retractors  of  the  anus  ^ 

Retrahens  aurem ^'S 

Right-handedness  (ms  Dextral  preeminence) M 

Rigor  mortis  (see  Cadaveric  rigidity) M* 

Rimaglottidis "• 

Rods  of  the  retina T**!**! 

Rolling  movements  following  injury  of  certain  puts 

of  the  encephalon,  etc <^ 

Roscnmiillar,  organ  of. 668.  M^ 

Rulofl^  brain  of. Wl. 

Rumination ^ 

Russian  baths ^ 

Rut,  identity  oi;  with  menstruation 871  ^ 

Ruysch,  tunic  of. ^ 

Saccule  of  the  internal  ear ^ 

distribution  of  the  nerves  in ^ 

Sacro-lumbalis,  action  o^  in  expiration ^ 

Sacrum,  consolidation  of '^^ 

Sago IS 

Saliva «* 

SaUva,  parotid ** 

——secretion  of ** 

action  of;  upon  starch ** 

relations  of  the  flow  ot  to  mastication SOT,  81* 

alternation  in  the  secretion  ot  npon  the  two 

sides ^ 

Saliva,  submaxillary ^ 

Influence  of  sapid  substances  upon  the  secre- 
tion of... *? 

Saltva,  sublingual ■  -  ** 

influence  of  sapid  substances  npon  the  secrttioa 

of ** 

Saliva,  fluids  horn  the  smaller  glands  of  the  moath, 

tongue,  and  pharynx. ^ 

Saliva,  mixed ^* 

influence  of  matters  introdnoed  into  the  stomadi 

through  a  gastric  fistula  upon  the  secretioii  of. . .••  ^^ 
influence  of  the  sight,  odor,  or  fbooght  of  ftMd 


upon  the  secretion  of . 
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quantity  of ^^ 

—  reaction  of. *** 

—  quantity  ot  secreted  during  the  tntenalsof  mit- 
tloatlon 
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SaHrft,  mixed,  general  properties  and  composition  of  210 

specific  graylty  ot 210 

salpho-cyanJde  in 211 

— —  table  of  the  oompoeftion  of 211 

organic  principle  of. 211 

ftmctions  of 212 

action  o(  upon  stjurch 212 

— —  inflaence  oi;  upon  degrluUtion 214 

mechanical  ftmctiona  of. 214 

Salivaiy  fistula 206 

Soli  vaiy  glands 205 

Saponification 184 

Sarcode 622 

Saroolactates 418 

Sarcolemma 680 

Savors 759 

Scakt  tympani  of  the  cochlea 844 

ScalA  vestibnli  of  the  cochlea 814 

Scalene  mnaclea,  action  of,  in  respiration 125 

Scarf-skin  («ea  Skin) 881 

Scarpa,  humor  of 846 

Schlemm,  canal  of 775 

Schneiderian  mucous  membrane^ 755 

Schwann,  sheath  of 566 

white  substance  of 666 

Sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye 770 

development  of 910 

Scrotum 880 

development  of 980 

Scurvy 198 

Season,  Influence  of,  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

add 151 

influence  of;  upon  the  diet 172.198 

— «—  influence  of,  upon  the  urine 427 

Sebaceous  glands 858 

— —  first  appearance  of. 916 

Sebaceous  matter. 858, 861 

of  the  nipple 862 

Secreted  fluids,  tabular  view  of 850 

Secreting  organs,  general  structure  of. 84S 

Secretion,  general  considerations 841 

—  mechanism  of. 842 

classiflcation  of  the  products  of 942 

— ^  distinction  of,  trora  excretion 842 

mechanism  of;  as  distinguished  ttom  excretion. .  848 

action  of  glandular  epithelium  in 848 

Intermittency  of;  as  distinguished  flpom  excretion  844 

influence  of  the  composition  and  pressure  of  the 

blood  upon 846 

~—  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon 847,  788 

centres  presiding  over 847 

influence  of  the  sympatbetic  system  upon 788 

Segmentation  of  the  vitellus 896 

Somen 838 

quantity  of 884 

general  characters  of 8S4 

— —  chemical  constitution  of 884 

— ~  mucous  secretions  mixed  with 884 

in  advanced  age 836 

c^jacnlation  of 8vS0 

— -  penetration  of;  Into  the  uterus 801 

passage  o(  througb  the  Fallopian  tubes 892 

time  occupied  by  passage  of,  to  the  ovaries 892 

Semicircular  canals,  bony 822 

Bemlcfarular  canals,  membranous 848 

ampulls  of 848 

— —  distribution  of  the  nerves  in 846 

septum  transversum  of. 846 

ftanctions  of. 849 
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Semicircular  canals,  influence  of,  upon  equilibration. .  849 

disease  of  (M^ni^re's  disease) 718,  849 

— —  development  of 919 

Semilunar  ganglia 788 

Semilunar  valves,  pulmonic 88, 48 

pulmonic,  safety-valve  ftmction  of 48, 100 

aortic 89,48 

Seminal  vesicles 882 

Seminiibrous  tubes 880,  885 

Semivowels 502 

Sensation  in  amputated  members,  etc 698 

Sensory  nerv^  action  of 692 

disappearance  of  the  physiological  properties  of  596 

effects  of  anesthetics  upon 606 

Septum  lucldnm,  development  of. 918 

Serine 28 

Seroline 295 

Serotina,  cells  of. 911 

Serous  cavities,  absorption  from 817 

Serous  fluids 851 

Serous  membranes 850 

Seiratus  magnus,  action  of;  in  respiration 128 

derratus  posticus  superior,  action  of;  in  respiration. . .  127 

Serum  of  the  blood  («es  Blood) 24 

Seventh  cranial  nerve,  p(N^o  dura  of  (ms  Facial  nerve)  618 

portio  mollis  of  (see  Auditory  nerves) . . , 815 

Sex,  influence  o^  upon  the  pulse 52 

influence  of;  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid 147,  150 

influence  of;  upon  the  urine 436 

determination  of,  in  the  foetus 898 

Sexual  intercourse  («m  Coitus) 887 

Shells  of  cocoa 190 

Sighing. 184,  167 

Sinus  terminaUs  of  the  area  vasculosa 081 

Sinuses  of  Valsalva 89,  64 

Sixth  cranial  nerve  (tee  Motor  ocull  extemus) 614 

Skeleton,  ossification  of. 915 

Skin,  respiration  by 168 

effects  of  an  impermeable  coating  applied  to  168^  891 

—  distribution  of  lymphatics  In 805 

absorption  by 814 

physiological  anatomy  of. 860 

extent  and  thickness  of. 880 

layers  ot 881 

layer  of  corlum 881 

reticulated  layer  of. 881 

papillary  layer  of. 861 

epidermis 88S 

rete  mucoenm,  or  Malplghlan  layer  of. 882 

of  the  negro 8vS2 

homy  layer  oH 882 

gmerai  uses  of. 891 

amount  of  exhalation  fh>m 808 

development  of 916 

action  of;  in  the  equaUzation  of  the  animal  heat. .  521 

Skull,  development  of. 915 

Sleep,  Influence  of;  upon  the  pulse 68 

influence  o^  upon  the  consumption  of  oxygen . . .  148 

influence  o(  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  146 

influence  0^  upon  digestion 251 

phenomena  of. 748 

condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in 746 

produced  by  pressure  on  the  carotids 747 

theories  ot 747,  740 

oondltions  of  various  functions  in 749 

Smegma  of  the  prepuce  and  of  the  labia  minora 8C2 

8meU(«««  Olflictlon) 758 

Sneezing 184 
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Snoring 188 

Sobblngr 125,185 

Solar  ptoxus 788 

SoUtary  glands  of  the  intestine 264,  267,  291 

85mmoring,  yellow  spot  of. 776 

Soprano 556 

Sound,  physics  of 828 

laws  of  ribrations  of. 824 

propagation  of 826 

reflection  of. 825 

refinctlon  of. 825 

shadows  of. 8S5 

rapidity  of  transmlsnlon  of. 825 

noisy  and  musical 826 

pitch  of. 826 

range  ol^  in  music 826 

musical  scale  of 827 

quality  of. 828 

— *-  harmonics,  or  overtones 829 

resultant  tones 881 

summation  tones 882 

harmony. 882 

chords 882 

discords 888 

beats.. 888 

tones  by  influence  (consonance) 884,  887 

Sounds  of  the  heart 48 

Soups,  digestibility  of. 251 

Spasm,  artifldal 589 

Speech,  mechanism  of 560 

action  of  the  mouth,  teeth,  lips,  tongue,  and  pal- 
ate in 569 

modifications  of;  in  cases  of  deft  palate  or  horo- 

Up 562 

Spermatic  cells 886 

Spermatic  cord 880 

Spormatine 684 

Spormatozolds 884 

— —  discovery  of. 884 

movements  of. 885 

intermediate  segment  of 885 

action  of  water,  reagents,  cold,  heat,  etc,  upon. .  865 

development  of. 885 

in  advanced  ago 886 

duration  of  the  vitality  of^  in  the  female  genera- 
tive passages 898 

penetration  of;  through  the  vitelline  membrane..  896 

Spheno-palatlne  ganglion T81 

Spherical  aberration 789 

Sphygmograph T2 

Sphincter  of  the  bladder. .  .^ 406 

Sphincters  of  the  anus 296-298 

Spices 196 

Spina  bifida 915 

Spinal  accessory  nerve 627 

— ~  physiological  anatomy  of.  627 

small,  internal,  or  communicating  branch  of,  to 

the  pneumogastrlc 628 

properties  uid  Amctlons  of. 628 

ftinctions  of  the  internal  branch  of 629 

extirpation  o^  In  living  animals 629 

Influence  of;  upon  phonatlon 629 

influence  of;  upon  deglutition. 681 

^—  influence  of,  upon  the  heatt. 681,  6K^  658 

functions  of  tiie  external,  or  muscular  branch 

of,  going  to  the  stemo-deido  mastoid  and  trapeilns 

muscles 681 

Spinal  column,  development  of.  915 

twisting  of,  in  the  embxyon 915 


Spinal  column,  tempomy  caudal  appendage  of 9lS 

Spinal  cord,  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart  by  sod- 
den destruction  of 59 

lymphatics  of 

regeneration  of. 

neurUencmu  of. 6<7 

physiological  anatomy  of. 

fllnm  terminate  of. 

proportion  of  white  to  gray  substance  In  differ- 
ent portions  ot 

direction  of  the  fibres  in 671 

connections  oi;  with  the  roots  of  the  nerves €79 

general  properties  of 67B 

exdtable  and  sensible  portions  ofl 674 

transmission  of  motor  stimulus  in 676 

direction  of  motor  conductors  In €76 

decussation  of  the  motor  conductors  of. €76 

transmission  of  sensory  Impresdons  in 677 

the  posterior  white  columns  oi;  do  not  serve  as 

conductors  of  sensory  Impressions 678 

conduction  of  sensory  impressions  by  the  gray 

substance  of €7B 

fimction  o(  In  connection  with  mnscuiar  coordi- 
nation   €T^,  711 

decussation  of  the  sensory  conductors  oC 6^ 

hyperesthesia  due  to  i]\)ury  of  porttons  oC 6d0 

summary  of  the  action  of;  as  a  condaetor €n 

action  of;  as  a  nerve-centre. 66S 

reflex  action  of  («m  Reflex  action) €t»4 

dispersion,  or  difftision  of  lmprM8l(His  in 685 

development  ot 917 

Spinal  nerves,  distlncttcm  between  motor  and  sensory 
roots  of BS7 

—  properties  of  the  posterior  roots  of 8Sf 

properties  of  the  anterior  roots  of. 9M 

distribution  of €n€ 

^—  connections  of;  with  the  spinal  cord €73 

Splanchnic  nerves VS 

Spleen,  rehitions  o^  to  the  blood -corpuscles IS 

proportion  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  of  tlie  veins 

of. 15 

physiological  anatomy  of 4T6 

fibrous  structure  of  (trabeeolas) 474 

Malpighian  bodies  of. 4T4 

^—  spleen-pulp 47S 

blood-corpnscle-contalning  ceOs  ofl 479 

blood-vessels  and  nerves  of. 473 

contractility  of. 4T6 

'—  chemical  constitution  of. 476 

Amctions  of. 477 

changes  In  the  constitution  of  the  blood  by 477 

variations  In  the  volume  ot 477 

extirpation  of. 479 

—  influence  of  extirpation  o(  upon  the  vppetitb  and 
disposition 479 

—  development  of >il 

Splenic  plexus. 786 

Spores 89< 

Spurzhelm,  brain  of 706 

Stapedius  muscle SSI 

Stapes 819 

Starch la 

iodine- test  for. 1 81 

proportion  o^  in  difVcrent  vegetablea. ISl 

action  of  the  parotid  ssMva  upon f06 

general  action  of  the  BsHvm  upon. 212 

action  of  the  gastric  Juloe  iqxm,  by  hydxatlaii. . .  948 

action  ofthe  Intestinal  Joke  upon 967 

action  of  the  paaereatie  Juloe  upon 975 
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Sttfvatloii  («M  Inanitios) 148,179 

BtoarloAcld 188 

Stearine 188,504 

Bteno,  duot  of W9 

Storoorlne 294 

-^  formation  of;  from  cholesterine 295 

— —  in  the  ikeoes 450 

Btereoseope 805 

Storno-mastoldfiUB,  action  at,  in  roaplntion 127 

St  Martin,  caae  of 282 

Stomach,  physiological  anatomy  of 226 

capacity  of. 226 

^—  peritoneal  coat  of. , 226 

moscolar  coat  of 226 

blood-TeeseiB  of 223 

—  mucous  coat  ot 228 

pits  of 223 

—  glandular  apparatus  of. 229 

gastric,  or  peptic  glands 229 

mucous  glands  of 229 

— —  dosed  follicles  of. 229 

—  secretion  of  (sm  Gastric  Juice) 280 

changes  in    the  appearance  of   the    mucous 

membrane   ol^   during   the  secretion   of   gastric 

juice 284 

secretion  in  dilferent  parts  of. 285 

Inftasions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 285 

——  duration  of  digestion  in 249 

-^  digestibility  of  dUferent  aliments  in 249 

influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon 252,  668 

influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon 252 

movements  of. 258 

division  ol^  Into  two  compartments,  by  contrac- 
tions of  circular  fibres  during  digestion 254 

regurgitation  of  Ibod  from 265 

gases  of 298 

— —  absorption  by 801 

development  of . . . '. 920 

Btomata  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries 82 

Strabismus,  external 611 

internal 615 

Striated  muscular  fibres 529 

Strychnine,  exaggeration  of  the  reflex  excitability  of 

the  spinal  cord  by 666 

Styloid  ligament,  development  of 922 

Subareolar  muscle 866 

Subclavian  arteries,  development  of 988 

Subclavian  veins,  development  of 984 

Sublingual  nerves,  effects  of  section  o^  upon  dcglu- 
Utlon 219 

—  effects  of  section  of;  upon  mastication 204 

physiol(^cal  anatomy  of 682 

properties  and  fhnctlons  of. 688 

influence  of;  upon  the  tongue  and  upon  degluti- 
tion  #..  684 

Sublingual  saliva  (sm  Saliva) 209 

Submaxillary  ganglion 781 

Submaxillaiy  glands,  variations  in  the  color  of  the 

blood  in.... 6,844,847 

influence  of  the  chorda  tympanl  upon 628 

Submaxillary  saliva  (ms  Saliva) 208 

Sucking,  mecKanismof 197 

action  of  the  tongue  in 204 

Sudoric  add  and  sndorates 896 

Sudoriparous  glands  («e«  Sweat) 891 

' first  appearance  of. 916 

Suffocation,  sense  of. 1 66 

Sugar  in  the  blood 22 

Sugar,  characters  of 180 
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Sugar,  action  of  the  gastric  Juice  upon 243 

not  acted  upon  by  the  intestinal  Juice 267 

action  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  upon 276 

absorption  of,  by  the  lacteala 818 

presence  oi;  in  the  lymph 882 

presence  ot,  In  the  chyle 887 

of  milk 875 

production  of,  by  the  liver  (m«  Liver) 453 

process  for  the  determination  of. 460 

Tronuner^s  test  for 461 

Fehllng's  test  for 461 

character  o^  produced  by  the  liver 466 

r  rapidity  with  which  the  different  varieties  of, 

(cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  glucose,  and  liver-sugar) 

are  destroyed  In  the  system 467 

destination  ot,  in  the  economy 471 

relations  o^  to  nutrition 600 

Sulphate  of  lime 497 

Sulphate  of  potassa 497 

Sulphate  of  soda 497 

Sulphates,  elimination  of.  In  the  urine 428 

Sulpho-cyanide  in  the  saliva 207,  203, 211,  212 

Sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium,  action  of;  upon  mus- 
cular irritabUity 60 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  exhalation  of;  by  the  lungs, 

when  injected  into  the  venous  system 154 

Summation  tones 882 

Snperfbcundation 894 

Snperlbetat  ion 894 

Superior  laryngeal  nerves  («««  Pneumogastric) 651 

Suprarenal  capsules,  development  of. 928 

weight  o^  compared  with  the  kidneys,  in  the 

ftetus  and  adult 938 

structure  of. 479,  480 

chemical  reactions  of. 481 

frmctions  of. 481 

extirpation  of. 48S 

Suspensory  ligament  of  the  cr^'stalUne  lens 779 

Sweat 891 

Sweat-glands , 891 

number  of,  in  different  parts  of  the  surfltce. ..  892 

Sweat,  mechanism  of  the  secretion  of 898 

>—  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  secro- 

tion  of. 898 

quantity  of. 898 

influence  of  exercise  upon 894 

—  influence  of  temperature  upon 894 

properties  and  composition  of 894 

urea  in 894 

peculiarities  of,  in  certain  parts 895 

odor  of,  in  certain  parts 895 

— —  equalization  of  animal  heat  by 621 

Sympathetic  nerves,  influence  at,  upon  the  color  of 

the  blocd  in  the  veins 0 

action  of;  upon  the  heart 59, 60 

—  influence  of,  upon  the  arteries 69 

— —  influence  o^  upon  the  movements  of  the  small 

intestine 2OT 

influence  o^  upon  animal  heat 514, 519 

Sympathetic  system 729 

—^  general  arrangement  of. 780 

distribution  of. 780 

cranial  ganglia  at. 781 

cervical  ganglia  of 781 

thoracic  ganglia  of 788 

~—  abdominal  and  pelvic  ganglia  of 788 

parts  in  which  the  terminal  nerves  of,  are  con- 
nected with  ganglionic  oeDs 785 

— —  structure  of  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of. 785 
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Sympathetic  Bystem,  general  properties  of 786 

connection  ot,  with  the  oerebro-apinal  syatem..  786 

ftinctions  of 787 

influence  of  division  ot  nerves  of,  upon  animal 

heat 787 

' influence  ot,  upon  the  circulation 788 

influence  ot,  upon  secretion 788 

influence  of,  upon  the  urine 788 

influence  of^  upon  the  intestines 789 

reflex  phenomena  in 740 

influence  ot,  upon  the  iris 741,  797 

Sjmpexions 884 

Syncope 68 

Synovial  bursas 851 

Synovial  fluid 862 

composition  of 858 

variations  of;  with  use  of  the  Joints 868 

Synovial  fringes 861,  858 

Synovial  membranes 851 

absorption  by 817 

Synovial  sheaths 851 

Synovine 852 

Tactile  corpuscles 574 

Taa-foo 179 

Tapioca 181 

Taste  (see  GusUtion) 759 

action  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  in 764 

Influence  of  the  chorda  tympani  upon 622 

Taste-buds,  or  taste-beakers 765 

Taste-cells 766 

Taste-pores 766 

Tastes  and  flavors 750 

Taurine 280, 421 

Taurocholic  acid  and  Uurocholate  of  soda 280, 444 

Tea 189 

Influence  ot,  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

•  acid 149 

influence  of,  upon  the  elimination  of  area 423 

Tesrs 81 4 

Teeth,  physiological  anatomy  of 198 

enamel  of 199 

dentine  of. 199 

cement  of. ^ 199 

pulp-cavity  of 199 

rarlolies  of 200 

ftanctlon  of  the  sensibility  oi;  to  hard  substances, 

in  mastication 205 

action  ot,  in  speech 562 

Teeth,  temporary,  development  of. 924 

primitive  band  for  the  development  of 924 

epithelial  band  for  the  development  of. 924 

enamel-organ  of. 925 

bulb  of 925 

follicle  of 925 

dentine,  or  Ivory  of 925 

cement  of 925 

order  of  eruption  of 926 

Teeth,  permanent,  development  of. 926 

order  of  emptlon  of 927 

Temperament,  In  musical  Instruments 828 

Temperature  of  the  blood 5 

Temperature,  Influence  of,  npon  the  pulse 58,  78, 74 

Influence  of,  upon  the  size  of  the  arteries 70 

influence  of,  upon  the  capillary  circulation 91 

influence  of,  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid 151 

appreciation  of 754 

Temporo-maxillary  articulation 202 


FAfil 

Tendons,  sheaths  of w 

connection  oi;  with  the  muscles at 

Tenesmus »i 

Tenor-vdce 351 

Tensor  palati J17,B1 

Tensor^mpani 8iQ,fin 

Tentorium W,'M 

Tesselated  epithelium 880,01 

Testicles m 

tunica  vaginalis  of 690,9SS 

—^  tunica  albuginea  of 8^ 

corpus  Highmoriannm  of;  or  mediastioam  tm- 

tls 660 

lobules  of Ggl 

tunica  vascnlosa  of;  or  pia  mater  testis SSO 

seminiferous  tubes  of SI 

—— vasa  recta  of W 

reteof Ssl 

vasa  efkrentla  of 861 

vas  aberrans  of  Haller ^ 

first  appearance  of. 9C7 

descent  of. tK 

gubemacnlnm  of 9S 

Tetanic  contraction M 

Tetanus fcT 

Theine I* 

Theobromine IW 

Third  cranial  nerve  (s«e  Motor  oculi  communis) W 

Thirst 1T4 

effects  of  hiemorrhage  upon 174 

seat  of  sense  of 1*5 

relief  ot  by  absorption  of  water  by  the  skiB....  M 

Thoracic  duct 802,8(M^W7 

fistula  Into m,» 

Thorax,  form  of Ml 

— »  action  of  the  olastidty  of  the  waUs  of^  in  expfat- 

tion » 

Thrsnine 8M 

Thymus  gland «« 

ThjTold  gland 481 

— —  structure  of. 43 

Auictions  of ^ 

enlargement  of;  during  menstmatioD 4^ 

Thyro-arytenold  muaclea SSt,  557 

Tidal  air V I* 

TltlUatlon "a* 

Tobacco,  influence  0^  npon  the  exhalatioii  of  esitaiic 

acid 1« 

Tones  (see  Sound) ^ 

Tongue,  action  of;  in  mastication ^ 

action  of  the  muscles  of. *• 

action  oi;  In  sucking •• 

action  o^  in  deghitltion tOifl* 

mechanism  of  the  protrusion  of. ^ 

action  of;  in  phonatlon ^ 

action  of;  in  speech 6* 

influence  of  the  fhcial  nerve  upon ^ 

influence  of  the  sublingual  nerve  apoa ^ 

papillflB  of. 78^  *• 

development  of •* 

Tonicity  of  m  nscles •• 

Tonsils 8«,n« 

Touch,  sense  of ^ 

variationfl  In  the  sense  o(  In  different  parte ^ 

extraordinary  development  of  tht  sense  of ^ 

table  of  variations  In  the  senae  ol^  In  dUfersBt 

parts fli 

Townshend,  Colonel,  voluntary  arrest  of  rwpinlOf* 

and  the  action  of  the  heart  by ^ 
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Trichea. 118,119 

-—  Mtloii  of.  In  phoDAtton 057 

development  of. 922 

Traehealls  moacle 119 

TractuB  Bpiralifl  forttminnlentoA 847 

TriiguAoftheear 817 

Tijiinlnif 498 

TnnsftiBionof  blood 2 

Transudationa 848 

TransTersaUa,  action  ol^  in  expiration 131 

Trapezios,  action  of  the  Bnperior  portion  of,  in  respi- 

iBtlon 128 

THangularia  atemi,  action  ot,  in  expiration 180 

Tilcuapld  valve. 88,47 

safety-valve  ftinction  of. 47, 109 

TrtfMlal,  or  trigeminal  nerve  (bm  Fifth  cranial  nerve, 

large  root  of ) <t84 

Trigone 408 

TrtphthoDgB Ml 

Trlpleta 941 

TroehlearlB  nerve  {see  Pathetlcua) 618 

Trommer'B  test  for  augar. 4<n 

Trophic  centrea  and  nerves 741 

Trofflee 191 

Tnber  annulare,  phy  Biological  anatomy  of. 722 

fttnction  o£ 728 

—  development  of 917, 918 

Tubercula  qnadrigemina,  phyaiological  anatomy  of. . .  722 

— -  ftinctionB  of. 722 

reflex  action  ot^  upon  the  irla 722, 797 

development  of 917, 918 

TurklBh hatha 621 

Turning  movements  following  iojory  of  certain  parts 

of  the  encephalon 728 

Twins,  one  white  and  the  other  black 894 

one  male  and  the  other  female 895 

question  of  development  of;  from  a  single  ovom 

or  trom  two  ova ^* 

Siamese •^^ 

Tympanic  membrane,  physiological  anatomy  of 885 

pockets  In ®*^ 

connection  o^  with  the  ossicles 885 

— —  color  of ^® 

cone  of  light  in ^^ 

uses  of ^"^ 

vibration  ot  by  influence 887 

— —  tension  o^  by  muscular  action 820,  887,  888 

theory  of  the  action  of;  in  the  appreciation  of 

musical  sounds 8^8 

protectloD  of;  from  concussion — .  840 

Tympanum ^^ 

development  of • 928 

Tyrosine *21 

Tyson,  glands  of 869 

Umbilical  arteries  and  vein 905, 988 

Umbilical  cord ^^ 

valves  in  the  vessels  of 906 

Umbilical  hernia  In  the  ftetus 904,920 

Umbilical  vein,  doanre  of 988 

UmbUlcal  vesicle 904 

UmblBcus,  amniotio »01 

decidual 908 

intestinal 904 

Unconscious  cerebration 744 

Unison 886 

Urachus 907,  920 

Uremic  poisoning 408 

Urea,  influence  of  coffoe  upon  the  elimination  of  188, 488 
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Urea,  presence  of,  In  the  lymph 882 

presence  of;  in  the  chyle 886 

—  accumulation  of;  in  the  blood,  after  extirpation 

of  the  kidneys 406 

eflTects  of  injection  o^  into  the  blood-vessels,  after 

exthrpation  of  the  kidneys 406 

vicarious  elimination  of;  after  extirpation  of  the 

kidneys 408 

— —  characten  of. 418 

where  found  In  the  economy 414 

artlfldal  formation  of. 414 

—  decomposition  of 414 

crystals  of 414 

origin  of. 414 

detection  of;  in  the  bkwd 416 

production  oC  in  the  liver 416 

theory  of  production  ot,  from  uric  add,  crea- 
tine, etc 416 

amount  of  daily  excretion  of 416 

influence  of  nitrogenized  food  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of 428 

influence  of  alcohol,  tea,  and  ooflTee  upon  the 

elimfaiation  of 188^  428 

influence  of  muscular  exerdse  up<Hi  the  elimina- 
tion of  .  428 

influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  upon  the 

elimination  of T88 

diminished  excretloD  of;  during  monstmatlon. . .  876 

Ureters,  physiological  anatomy  of 407 

contractions  oi;  produced  by  stirouiation  of  the 

eleventh  dorsal  nervee 409 

development  of 928 

Urethra,  physiological  anatomy  of. 409 

glands  of 888 

development  of 920 

Uric  acid  and  its  compounds 416 

amount  of  dai^  excretion  of 417 

influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of. 429 

Urinary  organs,  development  of. 928 

Urine,  absorption  of  the  watery  portion  of,  by  the 

bladder 817 

mechanism  of  the  production  of 401 

influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  secre- 
tion of 406 

influence  of  blood-pressure  upon  the  secretion  of  406 

effects  of  destruction  of  the  nerves  of  the  kid- 
neys upon  the  secrettun  of r . .  406 

aHemate  action  of  the  kidneys  in  the  Becre- 

tlonof 406 

mechaniam  of  the  disdiarge  ot 409 

properties  and  composition  ot  —  410 

color  and  odor  of. 410 

temperature  of 410 

quantity  and  variations  of 411 

speciflc  gravity  and  reaction  of. 411 

cause  of  the  acidity  of.  412 

composition  of 419 

table  of  constituents  of. 418 

ihtty  mattera  in 421 

^—  inorganic  constituents  of 421 

— >  chlorides  ot ^^ 

sulphates  of 428 

phosphates  ot 428 

derivation  of  the  phosphates  of;  fh>m  fbod  and 

fjrom  the  tibMues. 428 

x«latlon  of  the  proportion  of  phosphates  In,  to 

the  condition  of  the  bndn 424 

variations  in  the  phosphates  ot 424 
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Urine,  coloring  matter  and  mocna  of.  424 

gases  of 425 

variations  in  the  composition  of 426 

Tariations  of;  with  age  and  sex 426 

of  the  fcetuB 426 

Tariations  ol^  at  diflferent  seaaons  and  at  different 

periods  of  tlie  day 427 

variations  of,  produced  by  food 427 

influence  of  nitrogenized  food  upon 428 

<— ^  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  tiie  quantity 

of. 428 

influence  of  muscnlar  exercise  upon  the  inorganic 

constituents  of 429 

influence  of  mental  exertion  upon 4S0 

influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  upon 788 

Urrosaclne 424 

Uterine  plug  of  mucus 908,  988 

Uterus,  mucus  of 857 

situation  and  position  of. 857 

ligamentsof 858,864 

parts  and  structures  contained  in  the  broad  liga- 
ment of. 858 

physiological  anatomy  of. 868 

• muscnlar  fibres  of. 864 

arrangement  of  the  muscular  layers  oC 864 

platysma  of. 864 

mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of 864 

mucous  membrane  of  the  cerrix  of 865,  866 

tubules  of  the  mucous  membrane  of. 666 

Tariations  in  ^e  thickness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of,  with  menstruation 866 

ovules  of  Naboth  of 866 

arbor  vitffi  of. 866 

blood-vessels  of 866 

erectile  tissue  of 866 

erectile  tissue  of  the  cervix  of 867 

nerves  of 867 

changes  in  the  muoous  membrane  of^  during 

menstruation 866,  876 

action  of  the  cervix  and  os  oj;  in  coitus 890 

penetration  of  the  semen  into 891 

production  of  mucus  in  the  neck  of,  in  coitus. . .  891 

formation  of  the  membrans  dcclduie  from  the 

mucous  membrane  of 907 

secretion  of  mucus  by  the  oervix  o^  in  preg- 
nancy    908,  988 

first  appearance  of  the  new  muoous  membrane 

of,  in  pregnancy 908 

development  of 923 

double 928 

development  of  the  round  ligament  of 928 

enlargement  oi;  in  pregnancy 988 

cause  of  the  first  contraction  of,  in  normal  par- 
turition  942 

involntlon  of. 948 

restoration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of^  after 

parturition 948 

Utricle  of  the  Internal  ear 848 

distribution  of  the  nerves  In 846 

Uvea 775 

Uvula 216 

influence  of  the  fodal  nerve  upon 628 

Uvula  vesic® 408 

Vagina 857,863 

sphinctorof 869 

structure  of. 860 

double 928 

Vaginal  mucus 857 
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Valentin,  limiting  membrane  o£ 566 

Valsalva,  sinuses  of Sa,  $l 

humor  of. • 646 

Valsalva's  method  for  protection  of  the  membraaa 

tympanl  from  concus^on. &4ft 

Valve,  tricuspid &i  47 

pulmonic 3S,  4S 

mitral 89,41 

aortic 88,48 

ValTCSof  the  veins,  discovery  ot ,...    82 

uses  of;  described  by  Harvey 88, 96 

Valves  of  the  heart,  action  of 46 

Valves  ofthe  lymphatics 808.809,840 

Valvulie  conniventes 239,  tOi 

development  of. 9d9 

Vas  deferens 88Q,Sil 

movements  of;  produced  by  galvanization  of  the 

lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord SSS 

development  of,  fh>m  the  Wolfllaa  duct 93S 

Vasa  vaaorum (7.  $4 

Vasa  vorticoea 779 

Vascular  arches,  in  the  embryon 

Vascular  blastodermic  layer 

Vaso-motor  nerves  and  centres 67,  TS9 

Vater,  corpuscles  of 53 

Vegetable  albumen 17^ 

Vegetable  caseine 179 

Vegetable  fibrin 1T9 

Vegetable  food ITS 

Vegetables,  digestibility  of 151 

V^na,  variations  in  the  color  of  the  blood  in 9 

renal,  color  of  the  blood  In ft 

discovery  of  valves  of 8i 

uses  of  the  valves  of,  described  by  Harvey .     88.  H 

circulation  in 98,98 

capacity  of,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  arte- 

anastomoses  of 94 

atructure  and  properties  of. M 

coats  of M 

vasa  vasorum  of M 

strength  of  the  walls  of 95 

elasticity  and  oontiactUity  of. •* 

valvesof 96.  W4 

those  in  which  there  are  no  valves 9^ 

course  of  the  blood  In 95 

pulse  in 99,  !•• 

pressure  of  blood  in •* 

rapidity  of  the  flow  of  blood  In l'"** 

-^—  causes  of  the  cfrcnlatlon  in 1*9 

obstacles  to  the  flow  of  blood  in. lOi,H9 

•— —  influence  of  muscular  contraction  apon  the  flow 

of  blood  In. t«l 

influence  of  tiie  force  of  aapiiatloai  Itom  the 

thotax  upon  the  circulation  in 1^ 

of  theHver,  circulation  in. l^ 

entrance  of  air  into 1* 

influence  of  gravity  upon  the  circulation  in .  l(^  lef 

influence  of  a  suction  force  exerted  by  tn^er 

npon  smaller  vessels  upon  the  circulation  In.. ....    IM 

relations  of  respiration  to  the  circnlation  In Itt 

regurgitant  pulse  in Itf 

development  of 9© 

Velum  pendulum  paktL 916 

action  of,  in  phonation 9BS 

influence  of  the  flBdal  nerve  upon  the  movcveote 

of O* 

Vena  innominata,  devekprneat  of. 984 

Veue  cavs,  development  of SM 
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Yenereal  oc^gAsm^  in  the  male. &S9 

In  the  female 891 

Venereal  senae 7M 

Venoins,  absorption  of 819,887,  853 

Venoos  sinoses 95 

Ventilation  of  hospitals,  priaona,  eta 142 

Ventricles  of  the  heart 86 

cwnparatlve  capacity  of  right  and  loft 86 

comparatiTe  thiokness  of  right  and  left. 88 

— ^  shortening  and  elongation  of 42 

Venules,  or  veoous  tadiclea 98 

Verheyn,  stars  of 401 

Vermiform  appendix '. 288 

Vemix  caseosa 869,  916 

VertebrsB,  first  appearance  of. 914,  915 

Vertebral  arteries,  deyelopment  of 982 

Vertebral  column  {nee  Spinal  column) 915 

Vertebral  plates 918,  915 

VertJgo 718 

Vesicnke  seminales 882 

development  of 928 

Vessels,  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 27 

Veatlbttleofthe  ear 822,  842 

Vlbriones 885 

Villi  of  the  smaU  intestine 261,  802 

deyelopment  of 920 

VlUl  of  the  Thelline  membrane * 901 

Villi  of  the  amnion 901 

VflHoftheaHantois 901,  906 

VilU  of  the  chorion 905 

Vim  of  the  placenta 911 

Vinegar 190 

Viscera]  arches 922 

Visceral  clefts 922 

Visceral  plates 914,916,  920 

Vision,  physiological  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  {see 

Optic  nerves  and  Eye) T67 

area  of 785^791 

laws  of  refraction,  dispersion,  etc,  bearing  npon 

the  physiology  of 785 

refraction  by  lenses. 787 

myopic 788 

hypermetropic 789 

presbyopic 789 

formation  of  images  in 791 

demonstration  of  the  &ct  that  the  layer  of  rods 

and  cones  is  the  seat  of  visual  impressions 791 

-—  area  of  distinct 792 

bUnd  spot  in  the  retina 792 

mechanism  of  refraction  In 798 

astigmatic 794 

movements  of  the  iris  in 796 

accommodation  in 798 

through  a  small  orifice,  like  a  pinhole 801 

erect,  although  the  images  on  the  retina  are  in- 
verted   801 

binocular 802 

double 802 

corresponding  points  on  the  retina  in. .  802,  808,  810 

horopter  of .-. 808 

monocular 804 

estimation  of  distance,  the  form  and  soHdlty  of 

objects,  etc 804 

with  the  stereoscope ....  805 

binocular  fhflion  of  colors 805 

duration  of  luminous  Improssloas  tn. 806 

ftislon  of  colors  in 806 

irradiation  to 606 

accidental  areoke  in 807 
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blood-vessels  of. 782 
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Vocal  chords 116,  650 

action  ol^  in  phonation 555 

Vocal  registers 65S 

Voice  and  speech 540 

Vdoe,  mechanism  of  the  production  of 658 

action  of  the  vocal  chords  in 565 

variations  in  the  quality  of 555 

varieties  of. 666 

in  boys 556 

range  of 656 
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influence  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branches  of 

the  pneumogastrics  upon 661 

Voluntary  muscular  tissue  («ee  Muscular  tissue) 528 

Vomiting,  mechanism  of. 256 

Vowels 660 

Vowel-sounds,  mechanism  of 661 

Wagner,  spot  of. 670- 

Wandering  cells  of  the  cornea 771 

Water,  fbnctions  ol^  in  the  blood 21 

—  factions  of;  in  alimentation 184,191 

quantity  o^  necessary  to  nutrition 191 

quantity  of;  eliminated  by  the  organism 191 

absorption  o^  by  the  lacteals 814 

absorption  of,  by  the  skin 815 

condition  ot,  in  the  economy 490 

—  general  ftmctions  of 490  ■ 
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origin  and  discharge  of. 492 : 

Watery  vapor,  exhalation  of;  by  the  lungs 158 

Webster,  brain  of 7C8 

Weight,  appreciation  of. 751 

Wharton,  duct  of 208 

gelatine  of 906 

Whey 871 
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Wolfiian  bodies 918 

structure  of 927 

—  time  of  disappearance  of;  In  the  female 928 
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Yolk,  principal,  or  Ibrmative. 
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